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A 
Abd el Kader—{see Álgiers]—abduciion 41 | 
Abolitionists— Marshalls speech 13; ahduction 41; 
Psrkersburz ease 67, 90, 100, 198, 229; C. M. Clay 320) 
Academy of Fine Arts ! 
Adams, J. Q.—reply toinvitatiua 11; the Cooper medal | 
116; letter ‘citizen of a rapublic’ 137; bible society 138; 
anti- Texas memorial 231; 00 Oregon question 288-9; the 
notice res. 293-4-5-7, 375; Mr. Rhett, aud peace of 1S14 
317; Mr. Martin 375; speech on Oregon notice 376, 100; 
a reply to his ‘right of discovery’ 405 
‘Administration have erred’ 88 
Araica—Freuch colony at Gaboon 233—[see Liberia, 
Algiers, &c.] m 
Agriculture—a bean, a pea 10; British statistics 17; 
Cherokee agricultural society 33; N. Jersey truit 39; fair, 


N. York 52; mustard 53; tobacco in Texas 67; do. and |. 


augar in Florida 70; Ayrshire cattle 81; Mr. Van Buren’s 
farm, a Virzinia. darn 92; Henry Clay’s farm 93; silk 
plant 100; Malaga fruit 112; of Hhnoss 115; farmers, gar- 
deners,and silk growers convention 119; P. George's suc. 
135, tobacco in P. G. 147; Iruits of, porato disease, De- 
von stock, Manilla hemp, Alpaca «ool 191; Euglish 
crop 199; product of bread stuff io U. S. 201; Louisiana 
cotton aod sugar 205-6; wheat insect 229; Ainerican 
hemp and duck 232; statistics of. exparts, &c., and re- 
marks 243; Ses Island cotton 256; N. York statis. 349; 
Mastedon cutton 359 
ALABAMA, state—biennial sessions confirmed 8; legis- 
lature elect 40; products 229; railruad 357; capital loc. 400 
Albany trade 123  Alezendria retroces. 407, 416 
Alexander, J. H., report on weights and mensurea 359 
Avceria—French slave trade 65; commander 80; de- 
tachineut surprised. by Abd-el. Kader 129; another 145: 
more French troops ordered 129 192; Bugeuad again foil- 
eJ by Abd-cl-Kader 32U; more disasters 403 
Allen, senator—216; chairman foreign relations 230; 
on war or peace 241; Oregon notice 242, 258, 31U, 312, 
574; his speech tliereua 335; on Cass? resulutiuu 246; fo- 
reign interference res. 307, 310, 311-2, 324; remarks 
thereon 336; navy bill 324, 374; foreign interference res. 
received and referred 341; personal expla. 342-3; debate 
on said res. 317; his speech 364 
Alpacas, project for importing , - 191, 116 
Alton, Ill. statistics 4 Bert a 315 
Amazon river, navigable nearly to the Pacific 115 
American Colonization Society ,receipis 144—[see Col.] 
American Far Company, Buffalo robes 43 
American Institute, fait 64, 101; anniversary, address 
of Gen. l'alinadge, Mr. Elliott, &c. 149 
Americaa literature 11. American cation prints 332 
American prisouersin Van Dieman fleas $5 
American provisions iu Kugland—[see chronicle pages] 

i do. see du. y 


American securities in 
American ship building 
American Stacks—[see last page each number] —see 16U 
American wool in England 238 
Antarctic discovcries 96 Anti-Bank Society — 80 
Anli protective tariff bill, ys provisions 37 
Anti rent distarbances, N. Y.T, 8; expences 16; Big 
Thunder 39; mals, &c. 52, 67; sentences 6S, 102; items 
96, 183; convicts 208; gov. Wrigh’s mes, on 304, 318 
Appalachicola trade 357 Apple trade 96, 156 
Appointments —35, 49. 83, 113, 132, 114, 177, 196, 226, 
290, 307, 323, 352, 365, 370; propositions for lucating 253; 
do. and for rotation j 26U 
Appropriations, transfers of 230; fortifications 31], 
316; pensions 3il 


Arbitration, Oregon, remarks nu : 369 
Archer, senator, 216; ou Case’ res. 2463 claims, French 
treaty 233, 374; on Oregon (Or 379 


Argentine republic, European i 65; 
war operations 384 
ARKANSAS, state—boundary, remarkable spring 52; U 
S. senator 181; res. on pablie lands 217 
Armistead, brigt gen., death, tribute to " 100 
Armstrong, gen. R. memorial asking pension — 253 
Aany—[see defence, volunteers, appointinents]-—Gen. 
Taylor and dragoons on the Nueces 4; movement to- 
warda Texas 5; volunteers from Louisiana 6, 8, 9; dis- 
position of forces, remarks, ‘army of observation, ot *oc- 
cupation,” Dude monument, movement of troops. medi- 
cal ataff, Fremont’s,expedition, gen. Gaines and volan 
tcers 21-I, 50; gcn. Brooke, een. Worth, arh and 
equipmenta, army of reserve’ 50; volunteers ol Texas, 
Louisiana, Olio 65-6; urders, gen. Arinstead obit., troops 
en routa tor Texas 100; col, Kearney’s expedition west 
123; general orders No. 50, appointmeats and promotions 
178; rezulutions of rank, gen. Scott 197; pres.der's mes- 
aago on the 222; assistant inspector general, bill for re- 
atoring 255; passed 311; hill for sappers and miners 253; 
259; referred 311; for two rifle regunenis 295 tu 302 
—annual report of commanding gen. 302; col. Kearney’s 
report of campaign to Rocky mountains 303; uueregate 
force enrolled 3U8; promotivis—[sec eppiintments] 
ARMY OF OBSERVATION'’—333 notification to IKeniue- 
ky ib; poanion at Corpus Christi 36, 43; disnster of atonm- 
er Dayton 495 itens 65; troops en route 665 dragouis 
trom fort Jesup, reports 86; mure. troops 100; arrive s1 
Aransas, tems 1445 m quarters on the Nuecos ib 


nterference 18, 48, 
83 


lieut. Merrick 2U8; capt. Reed 


5i elaims on 210; chambers 
war with Holland 


INDEX TO VOLUME XIX, 


“ARMY OF OCCUPATION. ”— Texan troops, 2d regt. dra- 
goons 132; arnllery reach Aransas 133; price of provi- 
sions there 147; returo of Louisiana. volunteers 175; let- 
ter from officer 273, 2885 complaints, and contradictions 


81193; item 240, list of medical staff 242; unpleasant ru- 


mors of sickness, &c. 320; letters and siatements, force 
of the 311; item 354; ordercd to the Rin del Norte 416 | 
Army officers, enquiry ag to age for aciive service zh 
“army of reserve,” gen. Gaines 50; voluo teera 51 
Army of the revolution in 1778 t 4l 
Army and navy, enq. as to retreach. 407; of Tezas, ap- 
peal, comments 56; of Great Britain 91 
Ashley, senator 216 
Ashmua, Mr. rep., on executive power 312; Oregon 
notice 315 
Astronomical, Biela’s comst 288; tha new planet As- 
troea discovered 363 


Atchison, senator, Oregon notice 242, 258 
Atkinsoa, Mr. rep., Oregon 315 
Atheneains, natice of, at Providence 115 
Atmospheric railway, experimenta 64, 104, 332 
Attorney general deparbnent, recommended 223 
Auctions, judicial decisiun 5; duties 336 . 
AUSTRIA--Zollverien treaty 98; magnetic tele. 232 


Bagby, senator, 216: constitutinaa! amendment 324; 
aavy bill 360, 364; Texas navy 361, 364; explana. 303 
Baker, Mr. rep., on Oregun 259, 302, 312, 362 

" Balance of power," Mr. Walsh's letter 139 

BanTIMORE—exporis 12; ‘old defenders' 39, fall trade 
64; inspectiona 80, 334, Eutaw House 125; improveinents 
309; coffee trade, tobacco 310; ship building 378 

Baltimore ond Ohio railroad, 96; report 105, 190; en- 
quiry as to U.S. aiding 2T 

Bancroft, Geo.—[see secretary navy] 

Banxs—[see last page each mwnber]—at N. Orleans 
16, 334; item: 64; of Tennessee 158; S. Carolina 115, 190; 
Georgia 190; Illinvis 191; N. York. annual report 200, 
394; Massachusetts, N. Carolina 308; ol the U. S. of 
Peansyivania 336; N. York safety fund 350; number of 
in U. S. 359; enquiry as to delin. 362; of Tennessee 400 

Bank capital of G. Britain 232 
« Bank of Ensland, statements 16, 82, 160, 205 
^: Banks and banking, in. England, Ohio, several atates, 
Tennessee 143 

Bankrupt, statistics 148, 191; legal decision as to fo- 
reign bankrupt laws 5 

Barbadoes, burnt district 2 Barley, trade 232 

Barrow, senator (0) Hates, senator 216 

Bayly, Mr. rep. 117; naturaliz. 259; Oregon notice 362 

Beurers of despatches, compensmion 405 

Bedinger, Mr. rep.,on natura. 218; Oregon notica 324 

Bees, weight of 160 

Beieium—miniatry remodelled 18; potato disease 64, 
82. 128; chambers mect, railways $2, 115 189; corn ail- 
initted free 113; commercial regulations 177; trade 189; 
meet, king’s apeech 226; rity 
A Paw 


Benton, senator-—Oregon question 165-6, 216, 23V, 280; 
407; chairman military com. 230; Elijah White’s memo- 
rial 215, 258; sappers aad miners 255; mounted mflemen 
277; increase of navy and war 311, 300, 318; book — 312 

Jiequests— Abbott Lawreace to Latin school, D. Sears 
te Canibridge Observatory, J. A. Everett to Georgia 
Female College 16; Mr. Uaydon 64; A. Milne 180; O. 
Smith 285; Ledekaner 320 

Berrien, senator, re-elected 177, 180, 203; qualifies 230; 
national srmory 324; Georgia res. 373 

-Bible Frussia 232; J. Q. Adams! letter =~ 138 
i Bibliotheca Americana à 256 

“Big gun” arrives from England T6 

Biographical, gen. Wm. McDonald 9; Elder B. Har 
vey lt; Judzse Stury 55; Bolivar, Paui Revere 163; El- 
zabeth Fry 192; Jesse Kersey 144 

Black, Mr. rep. 231; Oregon notice 363, 376; retre. 4U7 

Bolivar, gen. ttem 163 

Book, trade 80; N. Y. Register 112; exchange 314 

Boon, Daniel, remuias of 56 Boots, inanut. of 150 


Boston—by a N, Yorker T; asscssuient 62; average of 
deaths 112; Hour at 162; treasurer’s statistics 2U8; trade, 
election 236; export of cotton goods 240; incrcage ef, pu- 
pulatiod 309; leather trade, sugar trade 310; US. reve: 
nue at 320; four, grain, hides, cattle trade 334 

Boundaries, Missouri aad Arkansas 52; Missourt 
aml [uwa 142; Fluridu 373 

Bowlin, Mr. rep., Oregon nolice 259, 29 3 natura. 259 

Baazin—slove trade, Mr Wise, Wwe. 2, 35 treaty with 
G. Britain 17; Zollverien relations 19; De Join ville's 
Irce labor. prujgct, 325. correspoudence, Mr, Wise 84; 
minister from G. Briain * - -" "973 

Drcuch of privilege question 312 

Bread stuffs, product U. S. 201; corn crop of U. S. 
233; Brüish estimates of supplies ol 354 

Breese, senator 2105 on war or peace 241; mineral 
lands 292; foreign inlérlerBSuce 366; Oragon notice 407 

Bright, Jesse D. elceted U.S. senator. 230, 277, 374 

Brocchieri water, éSperimclits. ^ © 332, 343, 416 

Brockenbrough, Mr. rep., mail artangenieute 401 


4 1 
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q | ter 147; railroad suggested 203, 209; letter from 203; em- 


"Prussia 72 jin. Sweden 143, Protestant Episcopal 42; hi 


ANON 


Broadhcad, Mr rep. 217; national foundry 259; natu- 


ralizauon 247; tonnsge duties on canal bosta 316 
Brougham, lord, Mr. French on 1| 
Brooms. from W iscansia 357 


Brown, Mr. rep., decease of colleague 216; Oregon 363 | 

Buchanan, Jas.—[see secretary of state]-—Oregon cor- 
respundence 265 

Burnos AvREs— Eurnpe and the Argentines 18; Euro- 
pesn interference 48, 1135 item 65; hostilities 83; opera: 
tion of the allies against Rosas 192; French and British 
blockade of, American product 240; blockada vigorously 
prosecuted 256 

Buffalo, abundance of, in the west — 

Buffington, Mr. rep., road tu Lake Erie 

Bunker's Hill, relicks 

Burt, Mr. rep., Oregon netice 

BustxEss CIRCLES——[see last page each number] 

Bustamiente, the revolution which banished 


Cabel, Mr. rep. 343 CALCUTTA, excitement 134 

Calhoun, J. C. senator-reply to "l'exas convention 
100; tariff, &c. 139; respect to, ut N. Orleans 161; on. 
Oregon 165; U. S. senate 177; president Memphis int. 
imp. conv. 196; address there 212; Charleston Mercury'a: 
comments 214; chairman com. on finance 230; takes his i 
seat in senate 258; cor. on Oregon 260; Tennessee invi- 
tation 276; official note to Mr. Donelson, Texas annex. 
281; his Oregon res. 278; debate 279, 230; editurial re-- 
marks 284-5; on Mr. Allen’s foreign interference res. 
3U7, 311, 313, 347-8, 365-6; on defensive measures 341- 
2; Memphis convention 3741 

CaurroaxiA—emieranta for 7; return from 18; Fre- 
mont's expedi. 26, 65,75; English in, Mr. Cushing's let 


igration 204; from Oregon 205; description 244; item 334 
California poppy 19. 
Cameron, senator 16; Washingion monument res, 292. 
Cumpbell, Mr. rep., on documents 361; Oregon — 362; 


Canapa—Quebee ruins 3; Indians 6; fortificationa 98; 
railway mania 1445 war feeling 241; raiway from Que- 
bec to Halifax 256; drawbacks 259; frontier prep. 291, 
368; project of re-annexing the states 368; skeletons 373. 

Canals—overwhelmed with wade 1445 of N. York: 
116. time of opening aud closing, for twenty years, trade: 
232; Pennsylvania 176, 276; round the falls of Sault St. 
Msrie, proposed 211 

Capital punishments, gov. Briggs on 33 

Cass, senator 216, enquiry relative to defe nce 230; war 
or peace 241; speech on defence 245-6, 253; canal at]| 


Sault St. Marie 217; navy bil 311; on foreign interference: 
342 365-6; ‘war inevitable’ 313, 361 
Cathcart, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 375 


Cattle market—{see Boston, N York, jc } 
Census—of Indiana 9, 150; Sandusky 16; New York 
18U, 229, 349; Georgia 229; Delaware 276; Michigan 299 
Chalk in ‘Teanessee 53 
_ Chase, Mr. rep, en naturalization 256; Oregon notice 
312, 374; contested election 408) 
Chalmers, senator, appointed 192, 216, 324 
Chaplains, debate respecting 231; Mr. Peiti’s res., Mid 
A. Johnson'a res. 259, Mr. Tuswn elected il 
Chapmon, Mr. rep., free bridge 362; fortifications 407] 
Charleston, S. C., railroad meetiag, &c. lU3; ond Cam | 
den railroad 108; and Teras railroad 373) 
Chesapeuke and Ohio cural, contract for completing to 
Cumberland 49; sections sub-let 125, 117, 198 


Cherokee Indians 6; talk at the great council 25; agri- 
cultural society 33; contemplaie asking adinission os nj 
territory 51; disturbances 
» Cherakee treaty, enquiry proposed 

Cheese 128, 176—~[see American provisions] | 

Chicago, trade 80, 240, 236; collection. district bill 292 

Cari, republic uf—treaty with Spain 129 

Cuina—ransom money 323 earthquake, fire at Cuaton 
33; Christianity at Nank 72; trade 83; C. Cashing’s 
lecture on 136; F. Websters lecture on 170; railwa 
trom Russia to 905 

Chipman, Mr rep. 16; on contested election 324 

Choctaw Indians, asking admis. asa territory 61, 87 

CuURCH CHRONICLES—reinarks on 42; riot at Leipsic 17; 
disputes 10 Switzerland 18, 72, 143; in Germany, Rome] | 


shop Pouer 55;‘Obtio convention 72; N. York conv. 72-3 
Onderdonk 94; Oxford seceding 143; church at Jeruga 
lem 148; Methodist Epis., Kentucky cont 42; Churel 
South 73; Presbyterian, statistics 72; Free Cuurch. oF 
Scotland 72; Kentucky syuud 94; Quakers, embassy fron: 
England to the, of Illinois 42; pruceedings in Illinois 
thereon 282; Catholics, at Cincinnati 143, Mormoas 
preas 43; temple ut Nuuvon 72; a uew prophet 145; lene 
from Joe Smuh’s widow 253; Universalists, statistics 72 
Baptists, schism 148; statistics 
—Christian governor in Persia 55; cel bration at Ephra 
ta, Russian church, war in Syria, Abby Kelly, Rhodi 
I-lund, Jews 72; Irish college bill, Episcopal church al | 
Jerusulem, Christians in China, church at North Co 
veutry, newspaper at Siam Millerism, a princely He 
brew, general religious conve. in Prussia 148; denomina 
tions in U.S. bible in Prusaia, Israclite convention 252 


«| 


INDEX. 


Church and state, Mr. Pettit's res. 239 
Cuncinnsi, statistics of crime 1305. rea. respect. navi- 
gation of 3:2; exp si - 359—[-ee trade] 
Circassia—wur, Russia 129, 139, 404—[see Russia] 
“Citizen of a republic," Ceba'a 131 
Claims, under the Frencü treaty 253; Texas on pr 


tales 
5, Clark, Mr. rep., on Oregon hotice 307, 376 

‘Claude. Dr D., treasurer of Md.—see p. 292 
- Clay, Henry, statue 52; item 70; leuer from 93; his 
farin 933 vase presented to 113, trip to N. O., &e. 34 
. Clay, Cassius M., Lexington 135 abolition 320 
` Clayton, J. M., senator 16; claims under French treaty 
$i navy bill 324, 361; Guddard 3145 Oregon notice 279, 
4; speech on Oregon 391; on public printiug 292 


Cteveland, trade of 232 
* Clocks, Connecticut manufacture 10; trada 256 
|. Coal, mines of tha U. S. 126; trade 163; in Md. 144 
`- Coast survey, annual report on 273; noticed 373 
~ Cobb, Mr. rep 217; an Oregon notice 311 
Cocke, Mr. rep., on Oregon res. 324 


. Coffee, treasurer'a. construction relative to duties on 
certain reversed 37; Bultimore trado 310 
Coins, value ol 114 — Coinage at the U. S. mint 7, 211 
.. Collamer, Mr. rep., call lor cor. respectiig Oiegou 363 
Collec'ors, bill reapecting 314, 316 
^ Collection districts, Texas 211; Chicago + 979 
Colonization, emigrants to Liberia from Kentucky 102, 
187; emigrants from Maryland 176; brig Kent 192 
Colonization Societies—[see Americon]— N. Jersey 208 
© Colony—{see Liberia] —i(erritory 256; Gaboon 288 
Colquitt, senator 216, 3145 Oregon 406; speech 413 
Colored population—[see sons of Africa, Liberia. colo- 
nization, aboli.J—cunv. at Syracuse 16; of Maryland 52 
* Columbus, Ohio, improving rapidly 309 
Columbie river, first trading settlement on 323; memo 
rial from widow of capt. Gray 363; geographical 331; en- 
guiry as to the post route to 40 
* Commerce— [see trade and'—of U. S, fer year ending 
June 1845 7— [see annual report on, &c.] ' 23 
-i Commercial regulations, Turkish 242—[see trade] 
, Commercial treaties, effecis of 18 
* CoNNECTICUT, state— Lawrence professership,cutlery 7; 
clock manul: 10; res. relative to Massachusetts and 5. 
Carolina disputes 38; amended system of elections 64; 
temperance reform 101; Norwich records 135; divorcees 
198; res. egainat admitting Texas as a alave state pre- 
sented 216; whig nominations 336 
- Consuls—[see diplumatic] : 
* Conoress or U. S.—the twenty-ninth 875 list of 211 
Congress of laborers; = 87 
. CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS 216, and continued in 
each subsequent nomber 
—— Congressional district system, proposition to repeal 259 
«i Constitution —conveution to form a, proposed in Vir- 
ginia 22; for Missouri 63, 229; for the state of Texas 74; 
do. confirmed 230-1; of Louisiana approved by popular 
vote 286; the vote thereon 216 
» Constitution of U. S.—proposition to change, as to 
mode of electing president and vice president 312; gi 
3 


reported i 
Contested election, Brockenbrouzh and Cabell 324-5, 
343; decision thereon 361; N. Jersey case 405 


3 Contingent fund, enquiry as to security of 278 
a, Cooper, J. F., the medal, J. Q. Adams’ letter 116; R 
Island historical euciety ` -247 
Copper, eom T; lake region 9, 125; companies + 16 
© Copper harbor on Lake Superior ^". 134 
Convention of south, and west. states—{see Memp.] 100 
4 Convention of inventors 146 
| Corn laws of Great Britain—table of sliding scale 231; 
Lord John Russell, publication in lavor of repealing, 
frequent cabinet councils 257; the Times aaserts that the 
eabinet had determined to call parliament and propose 
to repeal the, ministerial journals deny and denounce 
the puhlication, grest sensation produced 320; Lord John 
Russell and Lord Morpeth uʻga repeal 333; Mr. Peel's 
Project tor modifying the 400; his apeech - 401 
+ Corrow—morkets, crop, shipments. of, $o.--[see. last 
e each uumber]—failure of British project of raising 
Americuanein the E. Indies 109; depression in prices in 
England 160; item 192; crop of the world 1845-6 199; do. 
fur a number of years 200, early culture of in S. Carolina 
; manutactured in G. Britain 232 
- Sea Island, in ‘Tennessee 23; do. in Florida 256; price 
ariuus periods 32; Mastodon attracting aliention 359 
. Cotton goods 48; exported 188; do. from Boston 240; 
from N York 310; in G. Britain 232; Amer. prints 332 
Cotton Jactories, number increasing 150; in the south 
1985 at Salen 309; Andover bridge 384 
s Cotten gin. Mr. Talinadge’a notice of 150 
» Colton and Sugur interests, agricultura! products ot 
Louisiana 205-6 
K ain, senator 216 
Yt Court of nations.” suggested, remarks on 312 
Crittenden, senator 216; on war ar peace 241; on de- 
fence 246; presiding officer 277; Oregon res. 311; on fo- 
reign interlerenoe 347-8, N. Hampshire indemnity 360 
-. Crime, seduction, pardons 8; N. York statistics 22, 48, 
208; in Franca 80; Cincinnati 18 
Crops, N. and S. Carolina 8; rice 48; in Enrope, fai- 
"de and distress apprehended 97; of wheat in U. States, 
ain in Europe, sugar in Lomsiana 33 
+ Crozier, Mr. rep. 278; harbor bill 408 
~ Crager, Nicholas, portrait of Washington, speech in 
parliament 1 
Cruger John, voyage to Madagascar 202 


Cuga—annexation of, proposed 37; commerce of 1844 

j tobacco trade 232; reaojution proposing negotiation 
cession of, to U. States 2585 withdrawn 2775 enquiry 

48 to purchaaa of, and memorial urging 407 


9 | foreign affairs, authorising volunteers, &w. 362; 


405 | 


Culver, Mr. rep., Texas annex. 
Cumberland road, bill reported 376 
Cunningham, Mr. rep., Oregon rea. 288, 293, 374 
Currency, post offices refuse or reduce foreign coin, 
copper coin 7, value ol various coins 114; the Md. 360 
Cushing Caleb, lecture on China 136; California 147 
Cutlery, Holléy's, at Furnace Village, Conn. 7 


Dade monument, at West Point 20 
Dallas, G. M. vice president U. States, presides 216 
Dargin, Mr. rep., Oregon res. 363, 375-6 
Darragh, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 289, 299, 375; ri- 
fle regiment $ 299 
Davis, senator 216, 361 
Davis, John W., Mr. rep.. elected speaker, address 216 
Davis Garrett, Mr. rep. 2315 on military academy 259; 


contin. fund 278; Oregon 293, 375; call for tariff proj. 407 
Davis, Mr. rep. of Miss., Oregon res. 315 
Dawson, Mr. rep., death of, announced 931, 245 
Dayton, senator 16 


Deatus—Lieut R. P. Lovell 6; Chas Lippitt, Saml. 
J. Hitchcock, Judge Thruston 16; Wenry Sewall, Henry 
Boyer 4$; lient. S. Dodd 51; judge Story 55; B. I. Cohen 
64; gen. Armistead 100; Saml. Paynter, capt. John Nel- 
aon 112; Benj. Flemming 123; Hannah Gough, Jesse 
Kersey 144; prof. Houghton 147; capt. Reed, Elizabeth 
Fry 192; Allred Croger 208; com. Elliott 227; Mrs. Ward 
256; Geo. James Thomas, Wm. Brann 253; Dr. James 
Stewart 3635 averages of 112; interesting statis. of human 
life 274; during 1845 at N. York 416; in principal cities 
—|aee last page each number] Death lamp 182 

Debts of the states— Maryland 291; Kentucky 232; of 
the several states 3085 Virginia 382; Indiana 106; canal 
debt of N. York 304 

DEFENCE OF THE coUNTRY— [see Cass, ‘war or peace?” 
‘are we ready? &c.—remarhs on gen. Cass! ros. 258;en- 


7 | quiry aa to number and capabilities of ateam boata lor 


312; of Genesee river, enquiry 912; debate on prepara- 


Q | tions for 311; gun-bout system proposcd 350; Stevens’ 


project for harbor delence 356; bill raported by com. on 
reply of 
sec. of navy to cam. on foreign affairs 372; of ihe Dela- 
ware, proposed ib; Canadian prepara tions 403 ; estimates 
for fortifications st Key West 406; enquiry as to fortify- 
ing St. Mary's, Point Patience, and Thomas’ Point, 
Chesapeake bay 407 

Delano, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 315 
Detaware. state— population of Wilmington 45; im- 
provementa 89; census 276; peach trade 332 

Delaware bay, anquiry as to delence of 372 

Denmark, education in 64 

Department of state—notice of Turkish commercial 
reg. 242; on the prohibition of German papers published 
in U. States by the German diet 242; note to Mr. Don- 
elson, Texas annex. 231-2 

Deportment of war, secretary Marcy's annual repor: 
249; reports from 311 


De Rosier, Baptiste, welcome home 160 
Detroit, population of 224 
Diamonds in N. Carolina 53 


Dickinson, senator 230; chairman com. on manuf. ib; 
oa navy bill 360, 374; Oregon notice. 407 

Dip.omaric JoURNAL—itema, Mr. Wise and Brazil 3, 
35, 84, 171; reception of Mr. McLane 35, 50, 99, 132, 
177; Loudon Herald, impu , sect. Melville's contra. 320 
—form of an official recom. nf a retiring m'nister, 
D'Argsiz, Spanish minister 35; item 19; Chris. Hughea, 
charge to Holland, compli. with the eross of the order of 
the oaken crown 495 which he decl., return home 50; Mr. 
Donelson returns from Texas, Mr. Everett returns from 
England, Mr. Jenifer returns from Austria, M. de Figa- 
mera e Morao, Mr. Wheaton again neg. with tne Zoll- 
verein, illness of commis. Everett, Win. Gray, return of 
diplematists, Mr. Shield reaches Venezuela, Mr. Ellis 
recalled, consul at Morocco, France and Granada, trea- 
ty, France and Morocco, Mr. Lee and Wm. Kauvffinan, 
charges irom Texas 50; not recog. 83; item 65; comp. to 
Edwd. Everett 83; his reply 84; French minister leavea 
Morocen 99, 131; Mr. Saunders 99; Dabney Carr’s visit 
home 129; Amer. consul at Tangiers 132; E. A. Hup- 
king, Mr. Warden, Edwd. Warren 177; consu! at Tan- 
giers 195; import. despatches 226; minister at Constan- 
ütinople, commis. Brawn at Honolulu, Mr. Judd, Mr. 
Darnell. of Texas, Reschid Pasha, at Parts, Delazon 
Smith 927; G. Britain and Brazil, consul of Ecusdor at 
Boston 273; debate in senate on confirming Mr. Slidell’s 
appoint., Mexican cabinet decline to recog. him 323; ex- 
penses of mission to China 332; item 356, 371; M. Gui- 
zot and Mr. King 400, 404; compensation to bearera of 
despatches e 

Discoveries, rock crystal 144; Bocchieri water — 332 

District of Columbia—prcsident's allusion to 223; free 
bridge 362; retrocession 407, 416—[see JVoshington’s 
monunent) 


Divorces in Connecticut 193 
Daz, senator 16; Hudson river 292, 316; Oregon 407 
Dizon, Mr. rep., on naturalization 218 
Documents, on printing of 342-3; enquiry 361 
Dodge, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 375 
- Door locks, improvement 201 


Douglass, Mr rep. 231; admission of Texas 231; on 
Oregon notice 2595 res. 260, 250, 296-7, 362; on natura- 


lization 277; rifle regiments 296, 299; Oregon settlere 407 
Downs, gen. S. IV., senator, elected 405 
Drawbacks, enquiry, whea: from Canada 259 


Dromgoole, Mr. rep., reports sub-treasury bill 260; Ore- 
gon resolutions 363, 316 
Dry goods, manufactures of 150 
Duel, arrested at N. Orleans 54 
' Dates, treasury circular respecting, in Texas 308 


E 
Earthquake, China 33; N. York 144, 334; Tenn. 320 
^ Education—in Virginia 22-3; Denmark 64; statistica 


91; Tennessee 157; Massachusetts 331; N. York 946 
Edinburg, by Bryant 54; scavengers — 77, 64 
Eeyrr—improvements, an Egyptian bride ^^ 256 


Execrioxs—Von Ravnur on the, of the U. States 11; 
Vermont 32, 52; Jowa 33; Alabama 40; Indiana 40, 67, 
90; Georgia 53, 96, 138, 144, 162; N. Jersey 67, 160, 179; 
Maryland 67,80, 89, 336; Maine 80; N Hampshire 80, 
96, 114, 291; Baltimore 96; Wisconsin 101 ; Pennsylvania 
114 135; Tennessee 115,136; Obio 123, 162; Florida 128, 
160, 176, 192; N. York 160, 162, 176, 210; Mass. 176 368; 
Michigan 176, 192; Lovisiana 176, 192. 352; Boston 256; 
Mobile 256; Virginia 229; Mississippi 229; Texas 352 

Election of president and vice president, bill for altering | 
constitution as ta mode lor i 

Electro magnetism, Dr. Page's memorial 408 

Electromagnetic light, Saunders & Starr in Eng. 16 

Elliott, com., and R. Island his. society 247; death 227 

Enigration—[see last page of respective numbers]—1ó 
California 7; from thence 13; from G Britain 1844 134; 
from Germany 160, 226,403; Texas 160, 176, 199, 256 

Equavor—tevolution 2; anarchy 485consul from 213 

Evnorr—national debt of 38; sugar trsde of 190; item 
212; crops of 1845 334 

European ‘free trade 191 

Eutaw House, in Baltimore, sold ... 128 

Evans, senator — 916 Everglades in Florida 23 

Everett, Edward, at scientific association 10; compli- 
ment to 83; reply 84; prest. of Harvard University 208 

Everett, A, H., returning home 505 ill health _ 65, 63 

Everett, James A., donation Georgia Female Col. 16 

Ewing, Mr- rep., takes his seat 263; Oregon res. 362 

Execurive JOURNAL— [see appoint.]—see 3, 19, &c. 

Executive potoers and duties 312, 369 

Exploring expeditions, to Rocky mountains 5; Fre- 
mont's 75, 160; return of some of his volunteers 100; cul. 
Kearney'a 123; call for report relative to expenses 212; 
French expedition 62 

Exports, and imports U. States, table of 309, 310; of 
domeatic cottons 188—([see trade] 


Falls of Sault de St. Marie i d 
Foll river, statistica 135 
Fairs, American Institute 101; Franklin Insti. 173, 183 
Fairfield, senator 216, 238; navy bill 311 
Furran, Mr. rep., on naturalization 259, 298 
Farlee, Mr. rep., on contested election 403 
Forme: s’, gardners!, and silk-growers' convention 119 
Fine arts, Powcr’s Jackson monument 51 
Finances—of U. States 114, 1465 presidenw’s remarks 
221; treasurer's annual report 232; of Maryland 52, 275, 
191-2; of Pennsylvania 114, 229, 357, 336; S. Carolina 
214; Tennessee 158-9; Louisiana 277; Kentucky 292; 
Ohio 324; Mussachusetts 329; N. York 319; Virginia 
367, 382; Indiana 105; A. Gallatin'a estimate of, in case 
of war i 396 
Fire, at Canton 33, 48; Bordeaux 64; Wilmington 176 
Fire annihilu. 352 Fisheries, success. 64; mackerel 112 
Flag of Pizarro 163 Flozondhemp machinery 121 
Froni0A, state—salarios, everglades 23; tobacco cultura 
24, 70; sugar culture 70, 229; elections 128, 160, 176, 192; 
contested election 324-5, 343, 361; classifying U. S. sa- 
nators 216; first state legislature aasembles 229; S. Island: 
cotton in 256; enquiry as to ship channel 312; Yeoman 


.| hung by mob 320; Apalachicola trade 356; memorial re- 


lative to boundary 373 
Flour end wheut—[see lust page each number|—aurplus 
of the west crowding to market 144; at Boston. 163, 334; 
statistica 191; at N. York 199, 232, 277, 334; Baltimore 
334; movements 256; exports of 243; exported to Great 
Britain 333 
Folding room superintendant 259 
Foot, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 375 
Foreign interference—Mr. Allen'a resolution, yeas and 
nays on considering 311; raceived and referred 341; yeas 
a d 342; debate 347, 364-5-6 
ortifications—(see eppropriations]—Boston, Buffalo 
Dubuque 6; Canada 20; Rouse's Point 21; Ship Island 
216; enquiry proposed 230; appropriation bill 376; Key 
West, osumates 406 
Faster, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 315 
Frazier, prof., address 174 
Franklin, Dr. Benj —jeu d'esprit of the scalps, and 
C. J. Ingersoll’s histor 207 
Franklin Institute, fair 174, 183 
.FRawcE— Toulon arsenal burnt 17; national fairs 21; 
right of suffrage 33; interf. in S. America 48; new peers 
49, 129; customs revenuc 49; treaty with Morocco, with 
Granada 50; fire at Bordeaux 64; elave trade in Algeria 
65; com. in Algeria 80, 82; crime, hurricane 80; spec. 
respect, U. States, northern railways, explor expedi. 82; 
imports 91; minister ol, quita Mexico 99; the causa 131; 
railroads in 104; naval power of 111; defeat in Algeria, 
addi. troups ordered there, banquet. at Havre 129; imp. 
129; another disasler in Algeria 145; bank statements 
191; more troops sent after Abd-el-Kader 192; marshal 
Soult resigns 191, 226; new prisons of, Paris 194; rail- 
ways 205, 226; Prest. Polk’a notice nf, in annual mcs. 
220; message noticed in Paris 257, 366; p, incesses 226; 
manuf. 256; Gaboon taken by 258; cham. assem., king’a 
speech 339; exchange of booka 374; Gnizut on Texas 
annex. 400, 403; his corres. with Mr. King 400, 404; 
commerce 1944 406 
Free trade, (British) 
Free labor, encouraged in Brazil 
Freezing and cooling apparatus * 201 
Fremont, lieut., expedition to tha west 20, 26; his re- 
port 43, 60, 75; return of some volunteers 100; letter from 
178; distribution of copies ` 212, 348 


96 
32 


iV 


Friends Society, remarks reapecting division amongst 
the embassy from, of Englaad to, of Illinois 42; Illinois 
notice theraef , 282 

Fries, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 375 

Fruit culture, N. Jersey 305 Delaware 332 

Fry, Elizabeth, obituary 192 


Gaines, gen., and volunteers 20; noticed 50-1; Mra. 
Gaines’ claim "e : 54 
Gallatin, Albert, letter, Preat. Madiaon'a cabinet and 
the navy 248; on the Oregen question 341; eatimate of 
‘war expenses 396 
Gas, stream of, at Kanawha 
Gennesee river, enquiry as to defence of 312 
Gentry, Mr. rep., Oregon notica . 374 
Geological, Dr. Koch's disc. 70; disc, in Kentucky 138 
Gzonc1A—donation ta the female college 16; railroads 
39; elections 53, 96, 128, 144, 162; of Mr. Berrien to U. 
S. senate 177, 180, 208; tobacco culture 147; gold, legis. 
meets, governor'a message 162,,198; bank statistics 191; 
cenaus 229; aession closed 292; augar culture 308; Mas- 
sacbusetts and S. Carolina res: 37. 


GznMAxY—temperance reform, musical aolemnity 2; 
riot at Leipsic 17; religious diaturb. 49, 82, 138; church 
ftema 72; emig. from 80, 126, 160, 403; congress of Zoll- 
verein, negotiation with Brazil unavailing, canal from the 
Meina to the Danube, Ronge 82; German newspapers 
and periodicals from the U. States interdicted 173; our 
sect. of atate’s notice thereof 242; Zollverein adjourn, 
little done 194; claim invention of railways 204; Zollve- 
rein tariff 226; item , 403 

Giddings, Mr. rep.247; rea. relative to Texas, slavery 
&c. 259; on Oregon notice 292; personal . 361 

Giles, Mr. rep., on natura. 247; on Oregon notice 311 

Glass, rendered malleable (silicon) 32; manufactures 


of, in U. Statea - 150 
Gloucester, Mase., ahip building at 256 
Goddard, Nathan, relief of i 374 
Gold, at Guadaloupe 80; in Georgia 162 
Galdsborough, C. W., letter 118, 257 
Gordon, Mr. rep., naturalization 259 
Gover, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 362 


Gray, capt. R., memorial of widow of, presented 363 
Grain end flour, speculation in, product e! the U. S., 

European and domestic market, 112—[see flour] 
GRANADA, treaty with France 


Great BnrraiN—income of the kingdom, distreas of 
opere., labour, expert of machinery, Scotch islands, the 
poor, lord Brougham, N. Zaaland debate, the bravest 
man at Waterloo, scandalous affair at Liberia 1; scien- 
tific asso. 10; parlia prorogued, queen's visit to Germany, 
the press on Texas and Mexican. affairs, trade, crops, 
&c. 16; ageri. atatistica, lord Brougham as Mrs. Caudle, 
axplosion, seaaon, crops, iron trade, queen's tour, treaty 
with Brazil 17; epe. ın India 18; fortifi. ọn the lakes 
20; specimena of reciprocity in trade 25; Chinese ransom 
qoae anxiety about crops 32; population statis. 33; cot- 
ton shipped to, interf. in S. America 48; queen'a tour, 
ministry, Brougham, Texas, 49; fight and capture ef 
alaver 61, weather more favorable, large orders for bread 
atuffs, railroad mania, Catholicism, steamer G. Britain 
arrives, aati-slavery as80., naval prepa., flourish ef finan- 
ces, queen'a return, expenses, Andever workhouse inves. 
81; bank report, railway mania, Cromwell atatua 82; in- 
come and oxpen. 91; army and navy expen., population 
of W. India colonies ib; increaae ol a ronds 93; and of 
value of atores, atatistica 103; British ‘free trade’ 96; un 
favorable harvest, potato crop lails, distress appre. 97; 
treaty with Siam, Riley, electric telegraph 95; Indian 
regula. ib; American cotton in India, project faila 109; 
naval power 111, 114; our rela, with 113; price of bread 
atufis advanced, railroad mania continues, harvest, dis- 
ease in fiah, flesh, fowl, and vegetables 129; relationa with, 
Mr. McLane’a mission 132; omigra. from, during 1844 
134; banking 143; warlike AS price of grain adv., 
failure of potateas 145; California 147; item, bread atuffs, 
&c. 160; Oregon 177-3; items 192, great alarin respect 
cropa, division in cabinet, reports rela. to repeal ef corn 
laws, famina antici., ad mia. of Indian corn, Amer. pro- 
visiona, new parliamont house statutea 193; cotton and 
iron trade 194; warlike preparations 196; produca expt. 
from U. States to 199; valuable etatis. tables and prices 
of grain and previs. imported into 200; Selkirk'a settle- 
ment 204; railway mania 201-5; cabinet councils 205; 
pricca of bread stuffs, potuto crop, great 'frea trade’ din- 
ner, excit. against U. States and war prepara., Oregon 
question 225; cabinet at length adj., railroad specu. 226; 
corn law sliding scala, capital invested in railways 
231; abipping, banks, imporla, exports, cotton manufac- 
tories, revenue, Sec. 232; rumor relative to miniater 
fram, itema 240; war fever 24]; cabinet councila held 
oily, ford John Russells pub. in favor ef repeal corn 
laws, journals on ‘all of Oregon or nune, of tho Wash: 
ingtou Union, excit. aubsides on receiv. the Union's re- 
traxit, itema 257; eng. aa te aggres. on Liberia. 359; call 
for infor. as to enstern boundary, St. John’s river, &c., 
Mr. Winthrop'a res. rela. to differences with 260; mitis: 
ter to Brazil 273; ljuropcan preas on Oregon 280; an- 
nouncement of the Times that cabinet had decided to 
repeal corri laws, ministerial jour. deny the fact and de- 
nounce tho puh., disclosura attrib. to Mr. McLane, his 
eect. in his absence pro the rumor false, great uncer. 
and sonsatiun as to the repeul 320; cabinet disagrea and 
mins. resign, lord J. Russell called upon to form a min- 
lsty, chron of evants 321; the Times, by a. premature 
explosion, blew up the tory ministry, lotd J. Russell and 
the whigs compared with sir R. Peel and the tories, pa. 
iion of parwa as to power and as to disposition to- 
wards the U. States 322; lord Morpeth, publi. urgin 
repeal of corn lu wa 333; war steamers, anxiety for intel. 
trom 336; lord J. Russell fails to forma ministry, Mr, 


INDEX. 


Pee] reaumes office, prospect of a repeal of the corn lawa, 
pacific manifes. towards U. States, events detailed 337; 
London jour. on Prest. Polk’a mesaage 338; memorial of 
peace aociety 352; tonnage 358; tobacco reg. 363; the 
express pilot boat Romer 370, 384; new tariff 370; ‘Union’ 
on rela. with, bread stuff eatimatea 384; parlia. assem , 
Mr. Peel’s statement of cabinet difficul., and his project 
for modif. corn laws, &c., ‘free traders’ in exstacies, aig- 
nificant prep. for war, parlia. orders sect. Walker's tari 

report to ba printed, London jour. on the Oregon ques., 
&c. 400; intelligence from, nat eo favorable, Mr. Peel’s 
project, lord Ashburton and lord John Russell on pro- 


32 | tective policy, Mr. Peel's speech 401; ‘the lion crouches 


before he springs’ 404; American stocka in, business 
operations 416—[see ‘is war brewing,’ ‘war or peace, Se. 


Greece, frontier distur. 18 Green, senator 16, 374 
Grey, earl, admirable course of 340 
Grove, Mr. rep., on naturalization . 2959 
Guano 144 GuanALoUPE, gold mine 80 
Gulf stream, new theory of 16 Guillotine, item 332 
Gun-boat system, defence of, and again proposed for 
defence 4 350 


Hamlin, Mr. rep. 2165 navigation of St. John’s 260; 
Oren notice 312; contested election 324 
amilton, Paul, letter 118; navy orders 286 


Hannegan, senator 216; Oregon res. 277; his speech 
on Oregon 278-9, 374,406, 408, 413; navy bill 324, 341, 
342, 360-1 

HaNsEATIC, treatiea, tonnage 1 
Haralson, Mr. rep., rifle regiments, Oregon, &c. 295, 
299; bill for defence 362 
Harbor, defence project 274; Stevens’ 356 
Harbor and river bill, reported 278, 290 
Harrison, gen. IV. H., C. J. Ingeraoll's historic 206-7 
Harvard University, property estimated 125; Edward 

Everitt elected presideot 208; catalogue 3 


Harvey, Berj., elder, the venerable n n 
Havri—war with Dominicans 2, 48; insurrection, 
fight 98, 145, 176; prepa. 256; defeated 304; item 368 
Haywood, senator 216, 230; on Oregon . 279, 311 
Heiss, Mr., res. to discharge, breach of privilege — 312 
Hemp, and flax machine 193; and duck 232 
Hides, trade at Baston 334 


Hilliard, Mr. rep., Oregon 289, 295, 312; speech 315 


Histoay—discvasion on Ingersoll’s, of the navy 116; 
memoranda for, Norwich 135; J. C. Pickett’s letter, gen. 
Bolivar, Pau! Revere 163; Ingersoll'a further noticad, gen. 
W. H. Harrison 206; comments thereon, as te gen 
Pakenham, gan. Jackson, Dr. Franklin's jeu d'esprit of 
scalps 207; J. Q. Adams and the war ef 1812 and peace 
of 1814 206; A. Gallatin on the war expenses and nnan- 
cea of that period 396; of atandard of weights and mea- 
sures, mints, currency, &c. 359—[see ‘our country] 

Historical societies, of Kentucky 13; of N. Jersey 41; 
of N. Carolina 115; of Maryland 116; of R. Island and 
con. Elliotts medal of J. F. Cooper 24 

Hagan, Mr., mission to W. Indies 114 

Hoge, Mr., rep., on Oregon notica 362 

Hoga, IB. eet number 242; produ. in Eur. 323 

HoL~tanp—Harlaem, invention of printing 1895 tariff 
war with Belgium 403 

Holmes, Mr., rep. 217, 296-7; Washington monument 
311; Oregon notice 36 

Hopkins, Mr., rep., chaplain 231 

Horticultural, Massachusetts festival 52 

Houston, Mr., rep., on rifla regiments, Oregon, &c. 

295-6-1; 375-6 


Hudson, Mr. rep., tariff in danger 301; priv. quea. 312 
Hudson Bay Company, civilities from 38 
Huger, senator, resignation 177 


Hughes, Chris., knighthood of the order of oaken 
crown tendered 16 49; declined 5 
Human life, atatistica of 274 
Hunt, Mr., rep, dn annexing Texas 247; on naturali- 
zation 259, 277; banks 362; Oregon notice 375 
Hunter, Mr., rep., on Oregon notice 
Huntington, senator 
Hydrargos, geological discovery 


Ice trade 16, 160, 208—{eee chronicle pages] 

Inuinois, state—milk sickness 9; marshal law at War- 
aaw 32; legis. elect 40; Quaker embasay 42; Mormen 
press 43; aickness, temple at Nauvoo, Mormon propo. 
to quit, rejected 53; sheriff's procla. 64, 68; anti- Mormon 
ethics, a big field, steamers at the rapids, Mormona of 
Nauvoo, disturbances, mavement of troops 69; gover- 
nor'a call for forces, Carthage, ‘Jack Mormons,’ sheriff 
of Hancock 71; incidents of tha Mormon war 80, (09; 
war tarminated 114, 135; renewed Mormon difficulties 
176, 362; agriculture, Alton, statistics, Lynch law 115; 
cuna] bonds 136; bank statistics 191; wealth of, products, 
population, &c. 280; census 256; tax titles, legal decision 
213, memorial fram, urging tha purchase af Cuba 407 
—([see Mormons, 

Immigration, from Germany 80—[sce emigration) 

Imports, U. States of 1845 7; of 1844 and 1845 compar- 
ad—([sea trade and commerce) 

Improvementa—(sea internal—soe American Institute 
soe Memphis canvention]—o several cities 309 

fncome, G. Britain 1 

_ Ixora—cholera, British operations 18, failure of Ama: 
riean cuttan in 109; railways 16 

Indemnity, R. Island 162; N. Hampshire — 360, 361 

Ivpiana, atale—deht 9, 23; census 23, 180, 230; 406; 
election 67, 90; Wabash and Erie canal 198; wealth of 
229; product, populatiun, legislature meet, Mr. pog 
alectad U. S. scnator 230, sinte hond quostion 320, 324; 
retrieving credit 357; canal and state bond bill passed, 
vote thereon 372; canal trude 334; auditers report 405; 


finances, debt, census, resourcea 406; res. on Oregon 407 


InpIan JouRNAL—skeletons, murders, Canadian, In" 
diana, Oneidas emigrating, owas 6; monument in S- 
Carolina 9; talk at a general council of 25; Cataraugua 
temperance talk, civilities between Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny and American Fur Company 38; the ‘root diggers 
45; Chectaws suggest becoming territory 51, 87; Potta- 
wattamies at Washington 134, 198, 210; statistics of tribea 
in N. York 164; Sioux murdera 179; the preaident on 
Iadian relations 223; Seminoles going west 223, commit- 
tea on affairs 230; Stockbridge tribe, letter trom J. John- 
son en, the race of, Sioux and Fox, call for information 
relative to, of Texas 312; memorial of the Prud 
324; fight between Blackfoot and Crow 371; call for re- 
port of existing treatiea with, &c., proposed 374; treaty 
with Menomenies 408; appropriation bill, passed 408 

Indian corn, crop U. States 232; admitted in G. Bri- 
tain free of duty 194 

Indian rubber factories 144, 176 

Ingersolt, C. J. Mr., rep.—com. Stewart on his ‘naval 
history’ 116; ether items of said history noticed 206-7; in 
house representatives 217, 231; on naturalization 278; on 
Oregon notice 290, 293-4, 297-8; apeech thereon 298, 
301, 362-3; on rifle regiments 296-7; sub-treasury call 
312; documents 343; on negetiations 374; postage 407 

Ingersoll, J. R. Mr., rep-, Oregon rea. 312 

Inspector general, bill to reinstate assistant 258, 277, 311 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—goVv. Jones on 158; southern 
and western convention at Memphis 161, 196; ‘Tennea- 
see river 259; canal at Sault St. Marie proposed 277; in 


38 | Maryland 291; Virginia 304, 382; Pennsylvania 405; en- 


quiry as to road to Lake Erie, memorial from legislature 
of Pennsylvania asking for, ef Alleghany and Missis- 
sippi rivera 407 
Inventions, 4c.—knitting machine 112; lath machine, 
sewing machine 128; weather glass, death lamp, Firz’s 
telescope, nail cutting machine, typa composing machine 
182; atereotype process 183; hemp and flax machine 198; 
perpetual motiog, uninflammable timber, improved loco- 
motive, Geneva watches, sugar machine, freezing and 
cooling apparatua, door locks 201; washing machioe 2245 
defence ot harbors 274; fire annihilator 352, law of pat- 
enta 182—[see American Institute, Franklin Institute] 
Inventors, convention of ^ : 128, 146 
Towa, territory—election 325 Missouri boundary 147; 
description of 199; movements for becoming a atate 368 
Jawa Indians, fashionable teur 6 


IngLAND—O'Counel!s course 165 E Butler's remarks 
33; Protestant excitement in 49; college bill disputes, 
death of Davia 93; O'Connell still agitating, disturban- 
ces, railwaya 129; failure of potato crop 145, 194; O'Con- 
nell at Maye 192; concert hal! and Dublin meetings, In- 
dian corn admitted free, items 194; famine apprehended, 
government commiss., meeting at Dublin, candidatea 
225: Mr. McConnell’s res. invit., to becoma a repub. 295 

Iron and iron trade—[see last page each number]—16, 
64, 112; valuable statistics a! 1505 progresa of, in U. States 


71111; improvements in, ore, furnaces at Harrisburg, Day- 


ton, &c., Schuylkill, N. York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
172-3; at Wareham 228; probable demand for, in Eu- 
ropa 232; English market 238; for railroads 406 
Iron steamers, building in England 112; expense in 
building for revenue service . 256 
“Is war brewing?"—editorial 187; feverish anxiety of 


2) the country, contradictory opinions, whiga accused ef 


aftempling toraise a panic, war preparations in England, 
Canada, Mexico 240; debate in U. S. senate 45 

Iraty—colony for Texas 21; statutes, luxury 288; trea- 
ty with Russia, railways in Naples 403 


Jackson, gen. A., project for monument to 315 

Ingersoll 207; President Polk an — 
Jarnagin, senator 2165 on foreign interference ed 
4 


197 
198, 216 


C. J. 
223 


0 | 311; 347-8; on Indian treaties, &c. 


Jay, lVm., reply to gov. Hammond 
Jennesa, senator, appointed 
Jesuits of Acheul 98—[see church chronicles] 
Jews, R. Island 72; princely Hebrew 139; religious dife 
ferences 203; convention of 282 
Johnsen, col. Rich’d. M., volunteering 6 
Johnson, Reverdy, aenator 16; returns from Europe 
129; toast 160, 245; enquiry as to nid te. Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad 277 
Johnson, H., senator 216 
Johnson, A., Mr. rep., res. respecting chaplaina 22 


Oregon notice 262-3; rotation in office 
Johnson, T, letter respecting the Indian race 274 
Jones, Mr. rep., contested election 325, 374; retro. 407 
Judicial—decision, auction question, foreign bankrupt 
laws 5; enquiry aa to relieving judges of supreme court 
from holding cireuit ceurts 259; supreme court 0 
Jadiciary, of Missouri 336; of U. States 407 
Jurisdiction, bill to extend, ever ‘Texas, reported de- 
bata on reference 277 


> 


Kanawha, natural stream of gas 67 
Kearney, col., expedition west 123; report 303 
Kelly, Abby, item 72 
Kendell, Amos, memorial presonted 258 
Kennedy, J. P., address on ihe tariff 57 


_ Kenrucky, atate—historical society, Lexington aboli- 
tion affair 13; official notice of, by sect. of wur 35; con- 
spiracy 53; Methodist conference 55; respect to remains 


0| ef Daniel Boon 56; coloniata for Liberia 102; geulogical 


discoveries 133; statistics, value of property, taxution, 


&o. 211; Henderson 229; legislature meet, linancea 292 
Eire. Jesse, obituary 44 
Key West, estimates for fortifications 406 


King, Mr., mimster at Perie, correspondence with M. 
Guizot , 404 
King, Mr., rep., on Oregon nettce 298, 361, 375 
King, B. B. rep., Oregon notice 361, 375; expla. 376 


INDEX. v 


King, Mr., rep. of Georgia and J. Q. Adams — 377 
King, Preston, rep., explanation 291; on rifle regiment, 
Oregon ~ 299, 301 
nilting machine J 112 
Knoz, John, characterised by O'Connell 1 212 
Kach, Dr., geological '4 Koster, the swindler 32 


collector barat in effizy ia Carroll county 320; standard 
of weights and measures 359; report of committee of 
ways and means on finsnces of 405 

Maryland in Liberia, Maryland sustaining 352—[see 
Liberia] 

MASSACHUSETTS, state—Boston 7, 52; Connecticut on 
S. Carolina dispute with 38; nominations 39; colored 
man’s school suit 40; horticultural festival, Nantucket 


death 64; teke the field in arms 63-9, 70, 80, 96, 109; 
propose to terminate the war and remove 114; agreed to 
118; conv. of, at Nauvoo 125; corres. on quitting 135-6; 
more difficulties, oratory, Emma Smith 176; lier letter 
233; general conf. of, Warsaw Signal, col. Warner's 
account, Quincy whigs act, organize fur a movement, 
‘provisions required for emigation,’ valedictory of ‘The 
Neighbor,’ report, description of the temple 187; murder 


Lebor in England 1 Lake Erie, disasters on — 384 


Lake Ontorio, phenomena 115 | mob, pagrgpustion, apacimen ol Yankee notions, Bun- | of another gaint 224; indictmenis against, for counter- 
Lake Superior, country, copper harbor, &c. 134 | kers Hill relic 70; congressional candidates 101; Falla | feiting 183; more difficulties 352; circular of tha saints 
Lake trade 11, 80, 256, 335— [see harbor bill] river statistics 135; election 176; anti-Texas meeting st | 384; exadus of the 416 
Lands, the public in Michigan 180| Boston 178; S. Carolina protest 215; iron bnamess at] Morse, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 324 
Lathe machine 123 | Wareham 228; dabate on disposing of resolutions from, | | Munt Clemens, Mich., trade of 357 
Lawrence, Abbott, present to Latin school 16 | relative to admitting Texas as a slave state 216-7; natu- | Mounted riflemen—[see army|—bill reported 277 
Law suits, municipality N. Orleans vs. U. States 195; |ralization res, 247; annual bank reports 308; weatern| — Masie, solemnity at Bonn 2, 144 
for a large trsct in Louisiana 276 | railway report 324; legislature meet, vols for governor, N 
Law of trude 191 | Mr. Briggs re-elected, hig message, finances, credit 329; £ NAVAL JOURNAL. 
Lead mines—[see mineral lands]—see 362 | railroads, federal relations, protective policy, prisona330;| | Navies—of the three great powers 111; remarks on 


Leake, Mr. rep.,on Oregon notice 363 | capital punishment, education 331; pauper statistica 356; 
Leather exported to Europa 232 | congressional election again fails 3625 Georgia res. 373; 
Legal decision, natura. laws 198; tax titles Illinois 273 | woollen factories 416 
Levin, Mr. rep., on naturalization : JMostodon cotton attracting attention 359 
Levy, senator 216; resolution proposing negotiation for| Members of congress, list of 211 
Cuba 258; withdrawn 277; name changed to Yulee 310 


sha: Memphis convention—of southern and western states 
Lewis, senator, 216; bill fur admission of Texss — 230 | 100, 161; delegates Irom legislature of Tennessee 192; 
Lexington, abolition affair 13 


organized, resolutions adopted 196; proceedings 212; 
editorial corpa 214; cumments of Charleston Mercury 
214; spirit of improvement 309, 363; memorial 374 

Methodist Episcopal, conte. of Ohio 42; statistica 55 

Mexico, repablie— war loan, orders to troops 35 Texsn 
treaty rejected 4; detachment of army 5; relations with 
5; operations at Pensacola 6; British press on disputes 
with, bonds, &c. 16; cabinet dissolved, Ariata’s addresa 
and call for forces, Paredea 18; the ‘Union’ on relations 
with 19; emig. returning from California 19; items 20; 
govt. of, embarrassed by mutiny in the army, new cabi- 
net 83; question whether to declare or to make war, new 
difficulties presented, Buatamente, history of the revolu- 
tion which banished him 34; relations with, boundaries 
of Texag 35; intercourse with, sen. Paredes and his for- | 
ces 73; Bustamente, castle of San Juan, navy, finances, 
foreign ministers, prest. Herrera, troops moving 14; pro 
clamation of Paredes 83; population 91; secret treaty 
with Texas 98; London Times on U. States, relations 
with, inaug. of Herrera French minister quits, item 99, 
130; Paredes’ move. ngaint Herrera 130; military snd ci- 


Staam naval power and constructions 145-6; table ol the 
several, of the world 393; American man of war's crew 
—vof Great Britain, active preperauons 81, 114; fleet for 
California aud Oregon 227; punishment 228; squadron 
in River la Plate : 36 

French steam navy, squadron in^ River la Plate 36; de 
Joinville's report 51 

Mexican navy 6 

Navy of Texas, proposition to incorporate 371; indig- 
nation, official decument « 405 

Unireo STATES NAVY— present position of forces, ope- 
rations in the gulf 6, 21 5post capt. and naval sistions abo» 
lished 21; ‘the navy assailed,’ slave-shackle libel 146; 
presidents remarks on 223: enquiry aa to condition of, 
proposed 230; enquiry 259; number and class of vesaels, 
rumor of building war steamers 308; bill for increasing 
the 336; debate thereon 341, 360-1, 374; reply of the sec- 
retary to enquiries as to increase of 372; Mr, Benton's 
speech thereon 378; gun-boat system fur defence pro- 
poaed 350; present condition of the 391; proposition to 
iucorporate the navy of Texas 361; recruinng 368 

Naval oficers—capt, Stockton, com. Elliott 6; com. 
Roasseau, sloups of war's command 36; official visit 51; 
com. Jones, com. Stringham 66; com. Wilkins 133; 
coms. Perry, Jones, Boulton, cap. McIntosh, heat. Cost, 
capt. Stockton 1465 com. Parker 198; com. Elliott, obit. 
capt. Vourhees! sentence 227; F. G. Mayson 2285 capt. 
Aulick, com. Shabrick 371; Mercer, Jarvis 372; Bolton, 


LrsERIA—resolation respecung British outrage 1, 259; 
colunists from Kentucky 102; brig Kent with emigrants 
frum Beltimors 192; additonal territory purchased 256; 
diaposition of memorial for recognising 311; report rela- 
live to 362; subscription for purchasing territory 384 

Light house, enquiry as tu erecting at St. Joseph's 293 

Lightning, statistica of, odor of 71 

Literary fund, N. Y. 350 Loans, Mexican war loan 3 

Locke, E professor, geolozicalgdiscoveries 138 

Lockport, canal trade 359 Locomotive, an imp. 201 

Long Island, railway vandalism 7; suggestions to form 
a state of 229, 356 

London, project for tunnelling 32 

Loper's sub marine propellers, enquiry ordered 342 

Louisiana, state—gzov. Moutun’s orders, volunteers 

rompt 8; excitement, corps detailed 9; nominations 23; 
Mrs. Gaines’ claim, sports, duel arrested 54; volunteers 
for Texas 65; election 139, 176, 192, 352; A. Milne's will, 
Turkish tobacco 190; sugar crop 190, 333; cotton and 
sugar products 205-6; popular vote ori sdopting conauta- 


tiun 256, 276; important law suit 276; finances 277; S. | vil affaira of, proclamation of Paredes, hia operations 131; Wilkinson, Dupont 

W. Downs elected U. S. senator 405 | itema 160; relations with, ‘a glimpse at the Pacific’ 161:| — Naval school, 21; removed to Annapolis, arrange» 
Louisville, population 80 | suggestiona from 176; relationa with 177; new tariff of | ments 100; necessity for a 146, 351 
Lowell, average deaths at 112; manufactures 190 | 181; mission to, editorial, items 209; reference to, in pre- : 
Lucifer matches 182 


Naval apprentice system, report of discontinuance 162; 
| contradicted, system resumed 179 
Naval court marshal 6, 66; of inquiry 6, 66,273, 308 
Naval department, G. Bancroft sec. annual report 237 
Navel depot, at Memphis, contracta 134; on Lake 
Erie, proposed 146 
Naval history, of the war of 1812, com. Stewart and 
C. J. Ingersoll 116; Albert Gallatin’s letter thereon 248; 
com. Stewart in reply 285 
SHIPS AND SQUADRONS. 
African squadron 6, 64, 195; mail for 227 
‘Ihe John Adams, sloop uf war, at Pensscola 6; ona 
cruise 21; at Pensacola 221, 912-3 
The Bainbridge, brig, at Bahia for Rio 36, 51; ut Rio 
66, 192; at Pensacola 273; accident 372 
The Boston, frigate, off Montevideo 36, 192; arrives 
at Hamptun Roada b 
The Bozer, brigantine, navy yard, Charleston 65 for 
6 | coast of Africa 


sideat Polk’s annual message 218; items 210; Mr. Slidall's 
powers 241; editorial on relations with, Caliloraia 244; 
gen. Arista’s appointment 256; relanons take an unfa- 
vurable turn, remarks 253; crisis in affairs 291; Paredes’ 
movements against Herrera, chambers in permanent 
session, Mr. Slidell not recognized, quita the city, de- 
artments asssiled by Indians 304; gloomy aspect, revo- 
utionary movements 307; Paredes approachea Mexico 
320, 323; Herrera's circular to the provinces, cabinet de- 
clines to recognise Mr. Slidell, who retires to Jalapa, 
orders issued for s concentration of U Statea forces on 
the frontier and coaat of 323; rumor that Sante Aana is 
conspiring with European monarchs to place a Europe- 
an prince over 336; allusion to relations with 341; by gav- 
Wright 350; revolution effected, Psredas assumes go- 
vernment, &c., Santa Aana's sligh*-of-hand, &e. 352; 
American squadrons on the coast of 368, contradictory 
rumors from, California 


Lumber trade 256 
Lunatic asylum of Tennessee 159 
Lyell, prolessor, on U. States coal beds 126 
Lynch law, in fair hands 39; ia Illinoia 115; Yeoman, 
accused, tried, and hang by a mob in Florida 2 


McClelland, Mr. rep. 216 Oregon res. 316 
MocClernand, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 311 
MeConnell, Mr rep. 231; resolutions in behalf of free 
iastitunona over the universe, inviting Ireland to become 
a ‘republic,’ &c. 295; river and harbor bill 408 
McDonald, ven. Vm., obituary, biography 9 
McDowell, Mr. rep. 216; Oregon notice 294; eng. 312 
McDuffie, senator 216; letter on tariff, comments 94 
Mclilwaine, Mr. rep., internal navigation 407 
McLane, L., minister, reaches London 16; his mission 
132, 177; imputation of the London Hersld, Mr. 2s 


4, 
ville's contradiction 


i Merican indemnity, 5, 161, 918; Santa Anna'astate-| The Brandywine, lrigate, at Rio from East I de GR 
Machinery, British exports of l| ment 244, 407; enquiry 407; correspondence 08 | cor Plerkcsrs ener gate, CAD 
Mackerel, successful hshing 112| Miemean, state—wheat crop 144, 160; obituary prot. 


The Bruzd squadron 6, 66, 100, 372 
‘I'he Columbia, frigate, fitting at Gosport fur the gulf 51 
The Congress, frigate, in commission 51; detained at 
Norfulk 133; capt. Stockton's address on taking com- 
mand 146; at Rio 372 
The Constitution, frigate, at Borneo 36; at Macao 100; 
letter from 133; contribution to Pittsburg sufferers 273; 
362 


Mackinaw, the ‘Soo,’ copper 125 
Medison, president—cabinet and the navy, Albert 
Gallatin’s letter 248; resolution relative to papers of 312 
Magnetic telegraph, headed 16; progress of 128; terms 
and regulations 179; in Austria 282 
Makomet Ali, improv. in Egypt, daughter bride — 256 
Marne, state—election 80 
Mails—to ‘Texas 16, 228, 360; postage receipts 123; 
complaints of delay 176; report of miles ran and cost in 
each state, &c. 242; annual report 253; to Oregon 258; 
to Santa Fe, the Columbia, Spain 407 
Mangum, senator 16; speech on Oregon question 245; 


Houghton, state geologist, election 176, 192; state bonds 
180; wheat 1asect 229; wealth and resources of 229, 230; 
census 292, legislature meet 336; southern railroad, trade 
of Manroe, of Mount Clemens, colored colony 357; re- 
solutions on Oregon presented 316 
Mileage bill, reported 407-8 
Militia, of Tennessee 159; number enrolled U. Statea 
305; classification proposed 362 
Military, enquiry into condition of, proposed 230; of 
S. Carolina T 
Military academies, Jef. Davis'a proposition to Lu 
25 


quits Canton fur Sandwich Islands 

The Camberlond, frigate, in Mediterranean 21; arrives 
at Boston 161; capt. Breese 193; preparing fur sea 227; 
for coast of Africa 273; prepared 308; sails for the galf 


8 
forta into, &c. 352, 368, m 


à * an 

claims nnder French treaty 258; Oregon 342; navy 375| Miller, senator 16; on claims under French tresty 238; ge coe coe warme oe 21 
Manilla hemp, indigenous in Missouri 191 | on increase of navy ` 361| The Dolphin brig in dry dock, Norfolk 183 
Matanzas, commercial regulations . 334) Milne, Alex., bequest 180| The East India s EA " 6 
Manufactures—cutery 7; clocks 10; legal decision,| ^ Milwaukte, trade ol 256 2 i 


forging American marks 128; erecting in Missouri 147, 
fair of American Institute 148, 150; of iron, steel, &c. 
150; cotton, in the south 188; at Lowcll 190;in N. Hamp- 
shire 228; demand for American iron ia Europe 232; of 
France 256; at Wheeling 309; in Mexico 320: woollen 


Mines, commissioners appointed to explore 3 

Minerals in Virginia 

Mineral lands, bill proposing to sell, csll for informa- 
tion 292; bill passed 362 


36 
The Flirt, echr., st Hampton Roads 36; for "PUER 
291; ready 242; at N. Orleans 71 
The Falmoath, sloop of war, for Pensacola 51; there 
179, 273, 372 

Gulf squadron 6; temperature, &c. 21; operations 36, 


I i Mint, U.S. coinage at 7; at N. York proposed 256; 2. 179 j3: y 
in U. States 359; resources for, in Tennessee 400; rail- established by Maryland - - 360 | 9l; d TOW, Mies Vo Dur fiis e 
road iron 405; woollen in Massachusetts 416| Mission, to London 35; expenses of, to China go N Orleana deca 546 
Me PAE ; T l 276 esp river, mee Be the basta width 332|“ The Independence, 74, litung for the gulf 363 
urey, IV. S.—[see secretary of war issIssippi, state—Mr. Chambers, U. S. senator 192; E 3 
JMarrtage, illegal in Florida 40 | election 229; U. S. senator elected Sat, ihe Crake ee e ee A 


Marshall, Thomas, speech at Lexington 13| Missourt, state—state constitutional convention 9 
TERM HR Tep., okt Prigent views 368, 314-5; | 69, 229; Arkansas boundary 52; [awa boundary, manut. 
TOMBE Moe ana NON OAR, 407! 147; Manilla he up indigenoas to 191; hemp and flax 
Maryzanp, state—political, candidates 22; anni. of | machine 198; judiciary 33 
told defenders’ 39; contract for completing Chesapeake} Mobile, election 256 
and Ohio canal i Cumberland 49; sub-contracts, &c. 
147; finances, stata debt, culored pupulatioo queation, 


64; cruise 86; at Porte Praya 198, 352; un cruise 368 
The Jefferson, steamer, rumor, Loper propellera — 21 
The Lawrence, brig, at Balize 36; at Pensacola 198, 

213; sails for gulf 272; at Pensacola 372 
Tie Legure, iron revenue steamer, repaired at Charlea- 

ton, S. C. 227 


Monocco— Ame. consul 60, 195; treaty with France 50| ‘The Levant, ship, arrives at Mazatlan 308 


1 r ) Money market—[see last page each number} 48, 277 | ‘The Lezington, store ship, sails for Vera Cruz 162; at 
reform 52; election law repadiatad 53; election 67, 80,| Monroe, ex-president, and foreign influence 341 | N. York from Pensacola 273 
89, 336; delegates and senators elect 90; senators 162;| Monroe, Mich., trade of 357| The ‘Marion, sloop uf war, Charlestown navy yard, 
historical society 116; agricultural society 125; coal re- 


Monument, over the wounded at the batile of Brandy- 
wine 57; project fur erecting a, to gen. Jackson 51; sta- 
tue to H. Clay 52 


IMormons—their press 13; the temple, war in Illinois, 
propose to quit the state 53; procla. of sheriff 54, 68; 


gion 144; list of Cincinnati so. of 145; iron worka 172; 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, appointments.198; legisla- 
ture nieet, gov. Prawa message, finances, internal tmp. 
291; state debt, sinking fund, treasurer’s report 292; tax 


for Norfolk 6; sails 21; at Hampton Roads 36; sails for 
cosst of Africa 64; on cruise ^ 368 
The Mediterranean squadron, 6; without a U.S. ship 
on its waves 161 
The Michigan, steamer, on the Upper Lakes 21 


vi 
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INDEX. 


a 


p — 
The Mississippi, steamer, at Pensscola | 
The Missouri, steamer, ‘.he shackles,’ a specimen « 

London Times 133 


6, 179, 273 


‘Vue New York, ship ol tis Jine, enquiry 408 
The On-ka hy-e, schr., at Noríolk irom Corpus Christi 
215 proceeds to sea 36; laid up 308 


6, 66, 303, 352, 363 
into Gusport navy 
yard - [ 146 
The Perry, brig of war, at Rio from the Pacific 6; fi - 
ting forthe Pscifie 86, 13 
The Plymouth, sloop of war, at Malta 21; at Tangiers 
162; at Gibraliar 193; at Rio 312 
Tne Potomac, lrizate, in a submerged box, at Pensa- 
cola 6; in bud phirht 36; cobbled sufficiently to venture 
round toa navy yard 146; ordered t Gusport «62; still 
at Pensacola 179; waiting for Priiceton to convey her 
192; leave Pensacola, remarks 193; arrives at Norfulk 
294; tuwed up to Gospori 227; buard of commissioners 
sent Irom Washington to examine her 240; repaired and 
Preparing for sea 332 
The Porpoise, brig of war, nt Pensacola 6; on cruise 
21; at Balize 36, Peusseola 179; gal! 3115 Pensacola 372 
The Portsmouth, sloop ol war, sails for Mazatlan 303 
The Preble, sluop oi war, at Norfolk 64;P. Grande 100 
The Princeton, steamer, at Pensacola 6, leaves Corpus 
Chrisu for Vera Cruz 36; off the Balize 161-2; builers 
detective 1925 arrives mı Norfolk 224; for Boston, to re- 
pair 2425 on fire on entering harbor, court ef enqoiry 
ordered 273; orders to refit , 37) 
The Raritan, frigate, uff Montevideo 36; ar Rig. 
, 3i? 


The St. Louis, sloup of war, st Rio from the Pacific 
6; arrives at Norfolk, ber cruise round the world 21; ber 
commauders 36; capt. MeKeever’s report, British min- 
istera ackuowledgmenta 66 

The St. Lawrence, frigate, enquiry as to completing 403 

The St. Mary's, sloop of war at Pensacola 179; trial 
of epeei! with the Brinsti frigate Eurydice 197; on cruise 
273; perlormance, at Pensacola 312 

The Saratoga, aluup of war, at Pensacola from Vera 
Croz 21; sails again 51; at Pensacola 193; accident 227; 
for Baliza 212, 213 

The Savannah, frigatc, at Mazatlan, cruise 305 

The Somers, brig, nt Pensacola 51, 179, 308 

The Southampton, store ship, at Pano Grande 190; at 
Port Praya 368 

_The "ruztan, brig, cruising, coast of Africa 64; ar- 
rives at Nurtolk 198 
. The United Siates, frigate, Charlestown navy yard 6 

The Vincennes, sloup ot war, st Rio 21 

The Warren. sloop of war, expected at Mazatlan 303; 
at Sandwien Islands 352; nt Panama 405 

The Washington, sveamer, on survey 21 

The Yorttown, alonp of war, at Porto Grande 64, 100; 
Porto Praya 193; captures the Patuxent slaver 405 

Nail business 48 Nail cutting machine 182 

NAPLES, vew tariff 91,182 

Napoleon, on protec. policy 368 Nantucket, item 52 

Yational affairs — [see general head each number] 


The Pucific squadron l 
The Pennsylvania, ship of ihe line, 


National armory, inmemorial Irom Georgia lora 334 
National convention of farmers, $c., at N. York 63 
National debt of European governments 61 
National fairs 2t 

401 


National foundry, hill reported 259; enquiry 
National Institute, fair 21; Dr. Johnson on silk plant 
102; letter trom A. Vattemare 2i 
Nationa! rdations—[sce G. Britain 113; France]— 
Mr. lHogawa mission tu W. Indias 114; mission to Lon- 
den 132; claims on Belgioin 210, &e. 
National Society of [tend convention, &c. 123 
Native Am. party, appeal 90; Dr. Webater on the 153 
Natural History, remains ol a monster i 
Naturalization, legal decision 193; Massachusetts rea., 
debate on 247, 259; Mr. Hunt, Mr. Douglass 207; Bed- 
inger, Sims, Dixon, and Ingersoll 278, memorial 354; 
comnttee report 316 
Navigation—[see internal improvements, Ohio river, 
Cincinnati, Florida ship channell, ye |—enquiry as to 
Tennessee river 259; Eladgon river bill 232, St. ‘lt 


river 376; Colunibia river 33h 
Nauvoo—[sce Mormons, lllinoix]—the templo — 157 
INErHLERLAND, relative to duties un collee i 


New Bedford, whaler 
. New HanrspiRE, atate—land distribution fund ques 
lion 7; first to arms in the revolution 46; eleciinn 80, 96, 
114, 2915 U. S. aonator Peurce declines HA; JE. B. Jen: 
nes uppointed 193; indemnity bill 360 

New Jersey, statu—court of. pardons 8; fruit cultore, 
Lynch iaw in fuir hands 39; bistorical society 41, 202; 
elections 67, 160, 179; no sheruls 114; list of members 
elected 179; potato diseage 191; culonizahon society 203; 
pilot memorial 373; 'l'renton iron lactortea 406; contested 


election case, Farlee and Rank 408 
New Loudon, increase of popalation 309 
New Orleaus—sce trade] —statisucs 190; banks 331 


_Newspapera, pablisheu in Wisconain 83; und congres 
sional printing 203 

Newspapers and periodicals, Gutman, prin.ed in the U. 
States proiibiiea wa Germany 173 

New Yoar, city—stmiancs of crime 22, 203; revenue 
collected ut 32, 160, 198; prisuns 43} pupi. statis. coin: 
pared with other cines 67; ecommerce 80; assent., peach 
trade 32; election 160, 162; omnibus 126; census 139; 
imports and exp. 181; poseriv and prison statistics fas; 
eight lines of packet ahips 250; anb-treasury and inint ut 
950; flour at 277, 334; improv. 309; trade, arrivals during 
1945, vessels em@loyed, tonnage, cutiun goods exported 
310; emule mirken smp building 339; deathauf 1545. 116 

New Yonk, state— Grio canal, Long Islandere, and 
railways, ant-rent difficulties 7, anti-rent expan. I8, mov. 


3 | canal debt and revenue, Oregon, 


2 | prasperir. , 


Wright reasoning a case ol pardon, state loan redeemed, 


f|triatof ‘Big Thunder 39; colored popula. a id eunst. 
3 |r torm 40; prisons 43; gri fur, aati-ren. trials, arreats 


52; antirent atfur- 67, 33; sentenced 193; nnti-*eintore 
133; Protest. Epis. conve 1. 72; State Regii r 1125 eive- 
non 160, 176; returus 210; iron works 172-3; statistics of 
Indians in 164, census of 1945 180, 223; flour and wheat 
trade 199; annual bank reports 200; vanal trade 201; 
historical society anniv. 202; more salt springs, L. Island 
proposed as a state 223; legis. meet governor's message, 
anti-rent troubles 304, 
343; census, agricul. statistics, finances, education 349; 
on Mexicu, Oregon 350 

New York canals, trade from 1839 to 1945 201; time of 
opening and closing, lor twenty years 232; tolla 256; sta- 
nstics 358 

New York and Erie railroad 80, 96, 108 


New ZEALAND, debate in parliamenl on 15 cap. Me- 
Kee ver's operatiuns 66 
Non-intervention—[see foreign interference] 
Nootka, Vancouver's lslaud 134 
North American Fur Co, and Hudson Bay Co. 38 
NonrH CAROLINA, state—crops 85 oil stones 165 dia- 
mands, turpentine statis. 53; historical society 115; rough 
skerch of 116; state bank 303 
Northeastern boundary, survey 19; call respecting na- 
viganon of Si. Johu's 260 
NonwieH, records 138 Nova Scotia, legia. meet 403 
Nuns, at Charleston, 5. C. 283 


O'Connell, Daniel speech 212—[see frelund] 
Onzssa, rulway trom St. Petersburg to 205 
Offices, U. S., Mr. Wood wortlh’s proposition to locate 
appuintments and secure rotations in 260; resolution re- 
Jative to rotation in BIS 
Officers of army or navy, call for information relative 
to payment of, for other services 376 
Oiito, atate—consuinption of salt in 9; kidnappers aud 
kidnapped 32; trial at Parkersburg 41, 67, 100; Merho- 
dist coul. 42, 195 mustard crop 53; volunreers for Texas 
65; banks 143; «lection 162; ship building 162; iron 
works 173; stausiiea 0! ere in Cincinnau 180; wool 
191; canal trade 193, 200; tobacco cultivation 229; reve- 
nue of state wurks 256; finances 324 
Ohio river, memorial asking canal on the Indiana side, 
for improvement of, at Cinciunnti 312 
Oil, trade 335— [see lust page each number] 
Oil stones in N. C. 16 O. K., new versionof 48 
Oneida Indians, emigrating 6 
Orecon, territory—information from 22; civilitiea from 
Dr. Laughlin, delegatiun from, Russian America 65; 
letter front an emigrant B6; account of, trade, &c. 97; 
Whitney’s railway project 105; packets from Honolulu 
to 128; rumor rela. to negoti 144; relationa with G. Bri- 
tain, ‘all or none claimed by the ‘Union’ 164;public press 
thereon 143, 156; col. Benton’s speech on 165, Mr. Cal- 
houn, U.S. Gazette, Jour. of Com., D. Webster 166; the 
‘Union’ again 117-8; Charles. Mercury on ‘all or none,’ 
and restoration of Aswris 192; line of stages proposed 
178; speculations in anticipation of president's mes- 
sage 196; editorial 209; presidents message on 219; 
emigration trom, to California 204; Dr. White arrives 
fromm, stage distances, items 224; way bill of distances 
(274; British excitement and war prep. 225; memorial 
Irom settlers in, to congress 227; presented in senate 230; 


3|senator Atchison’s res. 212, 253; letter from C. Saxton 


249; debate commen. in U. S. aenate on gen. Cass’ res. 
rela. to prepa. for war 215; increased excit. in Europe on 
receiv. the ‘Union's’ demand for all er none, official do- 
euments 251, 260; Mr. Atchisun’s res.. defence of, com- 
manieation with, &c. Mr. Allen’s res. for termin. joint 
ocenpaney 253; Mr. Winthrop’s res, Mr. Douglass’ rea. 
260; gov. Pratt on 275; Mr. Hannegan’s res. 2773 debate 
in senate, [lannegan's speech. Calhaun's speech and 
res, 218; Haywood, Archer, Calhoun, J. M Clayton 279; 
Hannegan, Calhoun, Benton 2505 nianaeuvering of par- 
ties in congress, many whigs support the president'a re- 
commendatinna, and southern ‘democrats’ oppose theim 
239; president evidently does not expect war, are we rea- 
dy 230; Mr. Douglass’ bill 290; Mr. Cunningham?a res., 
debute on receiving them, G, Davis! res., subject. made 
special order, incidental debate, order of business on, are 
ranged, Mr. Ingersoll's res. reported tram com. on fo- 
reign aflaira, fur terminating junt occupancy, the mino: 
rity report presented by Mr. Davis 293; proceedings and 
debate thereon, Messra. Adams, Ingersoll, Giddings, 
MeDowell, Rhett 294; Messra, Adams, King, Simms, 
Rhee, Hilliard 295; Mr Douglass reports a bill for gov.. 
protection, &c. ol, Mr. Browilin's res., inemorial 259; 
debate on the bill far organizing two regt. of riflemen 
turned incidentally upon the Oregon quesiion, for which 
soe 295 to 302; uifficullies becoming porteutaus, probi- 
bility of presidenta. Pulk's recom. baag earned aut by 
congress, wings advocate giving notice, scnaturs elüsst- 
fied on the question, defensive measures proposed, Nat. 
Intelligencer retracts as-urauce of pence, a London pa- 
rade of propa., col. Webb of the Cour. und Eig, on 
the etate of the question 307; Datel, Union, mereaso ol 
navy propesed, utlinin. aenatura hesitate, and propose to 
pustpuny the question for the present, yeas and nays on 
postponing 306; Nat. Intel. at fault as to the issue, Mr. 
Callioun's upposition to Mr. Allen's res. against foreign 
intr, whien ure laid on the table, debite on Mr, Crit- 
tendena rea., debate also in the house on giving notice, 
"Union! insists “hat notice is a peace measure, editorial 
conelosions 307: map of, ordered to be printed 310; Mr. 
Allen reports res. to ternunate joint occupancy irom £e- 
nate, commit. ou. foreign cela. 311, relerred 312; Mr. 
Crittendens res., debat: resumed in house ol repre., Mr. 
Douglass’ bill to extend government over, recommitted, 
Mr }upersoll’s res aud amendments 3125 eall for en- 


pies of any further nega. proposed, Mr. Baker's res., Mr. 
llunier's Speech 312; Mr. Il'aird's : mech 315; review 
à! ine attitude of parties on the queston, chronicle of 
juedents, ‘Masleriy inacu vi y' of the inon hl, Buglana's 
message ol peace to America 321; first trading settle- 
ment in the Columbia 323; debate resumed, Mr. Yan- 
cey's speech 323; London press on 333-9; debate in U. 
S. senate, Mr. Gallatin on 341; memorial, call tor corres., 
adopted, Mr. Mangum's res. 312; gov Wright on 350; 
European press on 354-5; T- B. King's res, Mr. Went- 
,wertb's amend., Mr. Treadway’s project, Mr. Webster's 
cail adopted 361; debaie in hause resumed, attempt to 
close it 362; Mr. Dargin’s res., Messrs. Tibbatts, Pettit, 
Brown, J. A. Black, and Dromgvole 363; call lor corres. 
ib; presiden’s views 368; closing debate in house on 
notice res. 369, 370, decide to close debate, debate re- 
sumed, Mr. Cunningham's res. 374; Mr. Parish's res., 
debate, corres. communicated, debate resumed, res. 
amended 375; various amend., Mr. Boyd’s res. adopted, 
passed, yeas and nays 376; corres. received by senate, 
proceedings on printing them, res. to give the twelve 
months’ notice received from the house and referred, 
debate resumed 374; official corres., arbitration rejected 
379; N. Y. Jour. of Com. fixed fact that the tanft of 
1542 is be given in settlement of the Oregon dispute 384; 
Mr. Allens speech an the notice 385; J. M. Clayton’s 
speech 391; W. C. Rives’ letter 394; Elijah Wbne, de- 
bste resumed. 406; Indiana res., bill reported to protect 
American settlers in, amend. suggested 407; right of 
discovery discussed, in reply to J. Q. Adams, Mr. iton- 
negan’s speech 403; Mr. Colquit’s spi ech 413; lengili of 
days in 304 
Our counrry, ils history — N. Cruger, a portrait of 
Washington, speech in pailtament 12; historical society 
of Kentucky 13501. N. Jersey 41, 202; of Maryland— 
anniversary of N. York hist. soviety 202, revulutionary 
army in 1778, history of U.S. patent office 415 Georga 
Washington's letter to hia mother, Gowawa Bibliotheca 
\mericana, remains of Daniel Boon, N. Hampshire 
first to take up arnis in the revolution 36; monument at 
Euphrate over the wounded at Brandywine 57; early 
culture of cotton, rice, &c., in America, the name of 
Virginia, John Cruger, voyage to Madagascar 202; com. 
Perry, Elliot, and J. Q. Adams 241— [see naval history, 
A. Gallatin] 283; J. Q. Adams and Mr. Rhett on the 
war of 1512 and peace of 1814-6 311 
Owen, Robert, the world’s convention 122 
Quen, Mr. rep, Smithsonian Inatitute 239; on addi- 
tional rifle regiments, Oregon, &c. 302, 362 


Oysters, item P ` 96 
Pocket ships, eight lines from N. York 256, 352 
Pakenham, right hon. R., official correspondence 260; 
do proposing arbitration 379 
Pakenham, gen., Ingersull’s history 207 
Palmerston, lord, item 340 
Paine, Mr. rep., documents 361 
Pardons, N. Jersey coort of 8; gov. Wright assigning 
reaguns for nut granting a 39; gov. Jones » 159 
Paredes, geu'l., aud Harrera 130-i—[see Merica] 
Parliament house statutes Hs 


Parish, Mr. rep., Oregon res. 375; S. American 
Patents, law of 182; legal ques. 64 Patent ofice 41 
Pauper statistics, Massachusetta — 356 
Payne, Mr. rep. 216; on naturalization 247 
Peace, item 9; shall we have peace or war—([see war] 

Peace Suciety of London, memorial 352 
Peach trade 125; ot Dela. 352 Pea Patch, euqu. 258 
Pearce, senator 216; books 374; E. White 406 


Pearl, found in ‘Tennessee river 203 
Pendicton, Mr. rep , Oregon res. A 362 
Pendleton, Mr., speech in Virginia legislature 332 


PENNSYLVANIA, state—Schnylkill injunction, academy 
o! fine arta, trial for seduetian 5; state credit 39; patriut- 
ism 48; financial 101, 114, 229; elections 114. 135; manu- 
factores. 149; canals 162, 176, 276; atatiatics of canals 
358; railroad proposed to connect Philadelphia and Pita- 
burg 169; iron works 172-3; state tariff convention 181; 
application far hank churters, the banks of Phüadelphia 
198; legisla. inet, governor's messago, debt, atale credit, 
tari! 304; memorial demanding all of Oregon 324; wade 
334; resohitious in favor of protective tarifi, treasurer's 
report 336; finaucint expedients proposed 357; on the 
tarifl 3105 sundry memorials from the legislature of 373- 
4; interna) improvements 405 

Peunybacker, senator, elected 224; takes his seat 230 

Pensions—see @pprepriations]—memorial from gen. 
R. Armstrous dor £533 enquiry 9025 bill 376, 401 

Perpetual motion 2ut 


Perry con. Oliver U, R. Island Iistorical So, — 247 
Penia, a Christian governor in 55 
Perg— warin 43, bili, convention with 324 
Pettit, Mr. rep, ns. church and state 259; Oregon 263 
Peyton, Di. Soy p, death announced ` 216 
Phelps, senator 2165 inspector gen. bill 268, 311 
Pheuomeni, L. Ontario 115; shower of worms 416 


Philadelphia, tobacco trade Y16; banks 198; cattle 


niorket 331 
Phenography 160 Pickett, J. ©., to Ame. Inst. 163 


Pilgrim Juthera, anni. 320 Pilot boal Romer 386 
Pilot laws, mcmorinl N Jersey 373 
Pittsburg, rising Irom its ashes $9; contribution froin 
Consntütnon frigate 273; progress of 309 
Planet discovored 68 Pimento, crop 256 
Pine opples in England 83 


PoLanp—visit emperor of Rossin, sind. of Warsaw 98 
Pollock, Mr. repa on Oregon notice, bill relutive to 
bankruptcy P 342 
Polit; pnrties in constitutional convention of Mis- 


aonri 9; Maryland enndidates 22; Louisiane nomi. ? 


et 


INDEX. 


Population—of G. Britain, and principal cities 33; of 
Wilmington 48; N. York and other cities 67; Louisville, 
Quincy, Illinois 80; British W. I. Islands, of Mexico 91; 
statistica U.S. 92; Detroit 224; N. York 229; Indiana 
230, 406; Illinois 230, 256; Delaware 276; Michigan 292; 
Boston, N. London, Cleveland, Wilinington, N. C. 309; 
census of six statea fur 1845 332; estimate of the pro- 
gress of ‘the universal Yankee nation’ 406 

Pork trade of the west 210, 988, 359 

Portland, average of deaths at 112 

PonTvoaL, failure of the vintage 145 

Postoge, receipts for 128; operation of the new law 
176; res. of Pennsylvania against increase of 373; R. 
Island 274; pre-paymenta of, proposed 407 

Postmaster general, Cave Johnson, annual report 253 

Postmaster house of rep., Mr. Johnson elected 217 

Post office depurtment—president'a remarks on 223, 
annual statement of milea run, and cost of mails in each 
atate 242; annual report 25 

“Post office monopoly" (Boston Chronicle) 31 

Pottowatamie Indians, remonstrance to government 
1345 council at Washington 210 

* Potato crop—disease 16, 32, 64; failure of, in Europe 
91-8; Nova Scotia, France 112; Belgium 123; extensive 
injury 144; failure of, in Ireland 145, 194-5, 225; New 
Jersey 191; in England and Ireland 


Poverty and prison statistics, N. York 208 
Powers, Hiram, Jackson'a monument . 5l 
Pratt, gov. 291-2; annual message 275 


Presipent or U. Srares—speculaltions and anticipa- 
tions as to anoual message 196; the message 217; edito- 
rial remarka 209; proceedings in house repre. on printing 
it 217; public anxiety, arrungements for trans. it, com- 
menta of the press 224; message announc. confirm. of 
Texas constitution 930; debate on refer. annual message 
231; dispatched 256; commu. from G. W. Slocum and 
slave trade 260; London preas on the message 338-9; 
Mr. Stewart on the part of the message rela, to tariff 
343; European press on the message 352. 366; his views 
na to the Oregun notice to G. Britain 365; reply relative 
to Mexican indemnity 408 

President and vice president, resolution 
change constitution as to mode of electing 

Presbyterians, uf England, establialiing free churches 
42; syand of Kentucky 94 

The press, the Mormon 43; prohibition by the German 
diet. of Gerinam papers, &e. published in ihe U. S. 242 

Printing, invented at Haarlem 139; type composing 
machine 182; proposals fur doing the publie printing 230; 
relntive ta election of printer 231; debate in senate 293 

Printer to U, S. senate, debate, Ritchie & Heiss — 246 

Prison, of Teuneasee 159; of N. York, statistics 203; 
of Massachusetts 330 

Prapellers, Ma-mora 97; Massnc'iusetts. 128, 145, 352 

"Protestant Episcopal, excitement in Ireland 485 bishop 
Potter 55; statistics, Ohio conven., N. York conven. 72 

Protective policy —[see tariff ]—see 149; gov. Briggs on 
330; Napoleuu on 36 

Providence, R. I., average of deaths at 112; athenzeum 
115; Indian rubber manuf 144, 176; commerce 9 

Provisions—[see last page each number]—expo.ted to 
G. Britain 199, 200; expurted from the U. States 243 
_ Proussta—Frederick I. on ecolesiasti. history 42; church 
itema 72; temperanee reform in the army 83; state of af- 
foirs, religious cuntrov., constitution again promised 194; 
president's remarka on rela. with 220; marriage projeet, 
royal visiter 226; bibles in 282 

Public debt, U. States, regulations for transfers of atock 
19; p:esiteot's remarks on the; of the U. Statea 221 

Public deposites 34, 242— [sve commercial poge] 

Public tunds, sale postponed, sales at Dixun’s land 
office 22; wholaraccount of sales of 91; president's re- 
marks on 2225 res. of Arkansas presented 277; bill for 
sale of mineral lands, call for infor. 222, bill granting 
alternate sections «t, to Missouri, Michigan, and Arkan- 
sas, reported 3125 hill relative to prices, as amended 321 
¿Publie lends of Texas, 24; judge Hemphill'a report 37; 
Mnportaut urdtiounee respeetug 49 

Public lund distribution fund, quesi 
shire, as to receiving 


proposing to 
312 


9 
ion. in N. Hamp- 
1 


Quakers—[see Friends] Queszec in ruins. 3 
Quincy, Ill., population 80 
Raitways—(see last page of respective numbers}]—the 
four great eastern 16; of Georgia 395 project tor a, from 
Atlantic cities to the Pacific 67; the N. York and Erie 
50, 96, 103; manie in England, Frence, Belgium, and 
Flandera 81-2, 159; increase ot 93; increase of value of 
shares 94; Baltimore aud Ohio 96, 1055 inventions 96; a 
chapler on the progresa of 103; atmosphere railways 
104, 332; in France 2b; to Oregon 105; southern project 
108; European projects, reeeipts of the Belgium 115; 
apeculations in 
rope 128-9; capital invested in, in. Europe 131-2; in Ca- 
nada 144; in India 160; from Philadelphia to Pitsburg 
169; Germans claim the invention ol, mania in England 
204; traffic, in France, Russia, China, from St. Peters- 
burg to Odessa, Atnerican railway mania 205; between 
Halifax and Quebee, Rothchild's speculations in, in 
France 256; bubble bursting in England 285; project and 
progress towards a, to California 309; report of the west- 
ern (Mass.) 324, 330; Alabama, Michigan, 357; Charle- 
ton and ‘Texas 373; Naples 403 
Railroad iron—[see tran] 125, 155; Trenton 406 
Ramsay, Mr. rep., Oregon res. 3 
Rathbun, Mr. rep., on naturalization 247; documenta 
343; explanation 31 
Receipts and expenditures, U. States 146; [see treasury] 
Relations with Mexico, N. York Sun on 5; relative to 
Texan boundary 35—[sce Mexico] 


a 
e 


ogland and France 226; inania in. Eu- | 


Relations with G. Britain, remarks 196—[see G. B.) 
Relfe, Mr. rep., on lead mines 362 
Religious—[see church chronicles] —excitement at Cal- 
cutta 133; the Pope and Emperor of Russia | 
Religious denominations, in U. States, statistiea — 252 
Removal of deposits, ‘calm observer's’ history ol 84 
Reid, Mr. rep., repeal of congress. district system 259 
Reilly, Dr. Boyd, returna from Constantinople 227 


Representatives, U. S. congress, list of 2t1 
Republics, J. Q. Adamson — 137 
Repudiation, last expedient of, in Maryland 357 
Requisition of U. Statea on Tennessee 159 
Retrocession, District of Columbia 407, 416 
Retrenchment, enquiry proposed 407 


Revenue, from French customs 49; of G. Britain 232; | 
Ohio state works 256—[see finances] 

Revenue of. U, S., collected at N. York 32, 1605 Bos- 
ton 32U; frauds 100—(see Boston, N York, $c.—see last 


evenue cutters, ordera 242 
Revenue marine, bill relative to promotion of officers 
of, reported 312 
Revenue service, annual report of 273 

Revenue steamers, expense iu building 256 

Revere, Paul, biographical notice of 163 

Revolutionary army, of 1775 41; monument over those 
wounded at Germantown 57; N. Hampshire first to take 
srma 56; anniversary nf battle of Brandy wine 72—[see 
deaths, of worthies of] 

Rhett, Mr. rep., on Oregon notice 289, 294-5, 375; 
persoual explanations 295, 311; and J. Q. Adania 317; 
river and harbor bill 3 403 

Rhode Island, Jew church 12; indemnity 162, 193! 

Rhode Island Historical Society, rea. J. Q. Adams, 
com. Perry, and Cooper's ‘Naval History’ 247 

Rice, crop 48; early culture of 202; market 111-—(see 
last poge respective numbers] 

Right of suffrage in France 33 

Rightof discovery, discussed, reply to J. Q. Adams 408 

Rights of woman, in Wisconsin 409 


3 | page of respective numbers} 


Ritchie § Heiss, elected public printerà 217, 246 
Rover and harhor hill—{see harbor} 403 
Roud to Lake Erie, enquiry as to consturcting 407 
Rochester, woul trade 243 
* Rock chrystal. discovery 144 


Rockwell, Mr. rep. 246; protest against annex. Texas 
247; Oregon notice res. _, 924, 316 
Rocky mountains, cap. Fremant’s expedition to 5, 26; 
fare to the 87; col. Keorney’s campaign to 303 
Rome, church item 72; treaty with Spain 129 


Ronge, religioua excitement 133—[see church chron ] 
Rotation in office, res. proposing a system of 312 
Rouses Point, fortifications 21 
Rules, house of representatives 2165 yeas and naya on 
the, respecting abolition petitions — 217 
Runk, Mr.—[see contested election] 408 


Russta—national fair 21; iliness of the empress, tour 


8 | to Italy 65, 82, 191; church of 72; Circassian war 83; 


emperor'a visit to Poland, students of Warsaw, weather, 
crops 985 aanguinary campaign in Causasus 129, 130; 
emperor of 194; his visit to Prussia 226; his language on 
protective policy 346; railway projected to China, and to 
Odessa 205; treaty with the Pope 403; Circassian war 404 

Russian America, official notice 65 


Sac ond Fox Indians, emigrating 274 
Sufety fund, of N. York 350 


Salem, new factories 309 Saligny, M. de, Texas 403 
Salt, consumption of in Ohio 9; frein. Liverpool w E 
Indies 112; additional springain N. York _ 229 
Saudusky city, populstion 16 Sanitary, items 64 
Santa Anua, certi, Mexican indem. 244; rumors 336 
Santa, Fe, euq. post route to 407; traders arr. from 416 
Sr. Dominco, war with Hayti 2, 48, 176 
St. John's river, call for unformaiion as to navigation 
of 260; corn spoudenee eommunicated 316 
St. Joseph's Island, ag to erecuag light house on 239 
St. Lawrence volley, trade of. - 162 
St. Louis, volunteers 515 trade 232; wheat, pork 359 
San Pedro Company, success 16 
Suppers ond miners, bili 277—[see army] 
Sault de St. Marie, 22; the falls 1255 canal prop. 277 
Sawtelle, Mr. rep., enquiry respecting books aud do- 
cuments 361; on Oregon 36 
Sawyer, Mr. rep., eng. loca. appoint. 259; Oregon 363 
Sawyer, Lemuel, letter respecting naval history — 207 
Saxony, opening of the diet 97 
Scalps, ©. J. Ingersoll’s history 207 
Scandinavia, fraternity 195 
Schenck, Mr. rep., on documents 343; Oregon notiee 
376; call for tariff project 407; river and harbor bill 408 
Scott, major gen., on war 197; annual report as com- 
mander of the army 302; col. Kearney's report 
ScorLAND—islands of, poor ot Edinburg 1; Sterling 
castle 17; riots 49; Edinburg 5 
Sea Island cotton, quality, prices 325 in Florida 256 
Seasaus—[see lust page each number—see weather] ' 
Secretary of the novy—|see Gea. Bancroft|—aunual 
report 237; reply, reapecting defence 313 
Secretary of treosury, J. R. Walker's annual report 
216, 232; report on eornmerce and navigation 240; report 
as relates to the tariff reviewed 327; Mr. Stewarta speech 


rj 


thereon 313; report relative to parliament printing his re- 
port on the tariff 400; corrections thereof. 416 
Secretary af state, Jas. Buchanan, official notice re- 
apecting Russian Anierica 695 correspondence with Mr. 
Pakenham, respecting arbitration on Oregon 379 
Secretary of war, Mr. Marcy, annual report 249 
Seddon, Mr. rep., contested election 361 
Selkirk’s settlement, location, &c. 204 
Semple, senator 216, 374 


M 
Seminole Indians, Sam Jones agrees to go wast — 228 
Senate of the U. S., party leader 100; electian of ofi- 
cers, list of 211: chairman of committees 230; as to pre- 
i 211 


4 | siding officer 277; list-of 


Senators U. S, Mr. Turney elected 147; Mr. Huger 
declines, Mr. Calhuun to fill the vacancy. Mr. Berrien 
177; Mr. Turney 180; of Arkansas 131; B. W. Jenness 
appointed 193; list of 211; Jesse D. Bright elected 230; 
classified Oregon question 305; S. W. Downa elected 405 

Sergeant at arms, Amos L ne elected 217 

Sevier, senator 216; on Flurida senatora 216, 230; on 
war or peace 241; presides 277, 292, 311; navy bill 324 

Sheep—{see Alpacce] 


Shoe trade 256 Shoe pegs, manuf. 160 
Ship building, good wages for carpenters 32, 256; at 

York 359; at Baltimure 334 
Shinping, capital inveated in, in G. Britain 232 
Sitk culturists, convention ,119 
Silk plant, Dr. Johnson on tlie 102 


Sims, Mr. rep., on naturaliz. 278; on Oregon 295, 375 
Simmons, seuator 16, 366 
Slavers, slave trade, §c.— Brazil 2, 3; prisons, the Spit- 

tire, the Manchester, a steamer 40; French slave trade 

of Algeria 65; capture of a 51; Wm. Jay to gov. Ham- 
mond 197; prizes, Patuxent 223, 405; Cacique 223; re- 

port, G. W. Slacum 26J; schr. Merchant 352 
Slave-shackles, an infamous libel 133, 146 
Slidell, Mr., minister to Mexico —[see diplomatic] 
Small por—(see last page each numbers—see deaths) 
Smith, C. B., Mr. rep.. Oregon res. 311; on Oregon 


375; Mexican indemnity res., Indiana on Oregon 407 
Smith of Con., Mr. rep., Oregon notice 375 
Smith, Truman, Mr. rep , on Oregun notice 375 
Smith, Robt., Mr. rep., purchase of Cuba 401 
Smithsonian Institution, bill reported 259 
Southern and western convention —(see Memphis) 5 
Soult, marshal, resignation 1945 retires 226 


Soura ANMEmicA— European interf. between Buenos 
Ayres and the Argentine Republic 48; on European in- 
terf. 113; navi. of the Amazon 115; item 176; president's 
message as to rela. with 221; British and French block- 
ade B. Ayres, U. S. protest 240; call for infor. propo. 407 

Souta CAROLINA, state—sliort crops 8; Connecticutres., 
35; bank statistics 190; levis. meet, gov. Aiken's mes- 
aage, finances, debt, &c. 214; itenis 335, 357 

Sous of Africa, conventiun at Syracuse 16; see 40; 
coluny in Michigan 357—(see abolition, colonization, Li- 
beria, slavers, &c.) 

SraiN—cabinet change 15; recom to M. D'Argaiz, 
retiring tninisier 35; project 129; items 220, 403; mail 
cuntracts 417 

Speaker house of representatives, John W. Davis elect- 
ed, votes, address 216 

Specie—(see last page each numher) 32; cargo of — 99 

Speight, senator, Dancing Rabbit creek treaty 216, 
$24; navy bill 361 

Standing committees 230, 246, 259 

States af the Union —(see each number)—the Choclaws 
contemplate adimission 87; the Cherokees 000; Wiscon- 
sin urged to becoma a 179; bill reported 312; Jowa tak- 
ing measurea for adiniasion 363; Long Islandera propoae 
tu 3565 province of atate governinenta 157; census of six 
of the, for 1845 332 

State debts, Indiana 23; Maryland 52, 275; S. Carolina 
244; Peunsylvanta 304; canal debt of N. York 304; of- 
ficial etaieinent of the several 308 

State department, report 260—(see secretary of state) 

State disputes, Connecticut res. relative to the, of Mas- 
sachusetis and S. Carolina 38; Virginia and Ohio 67 

Stalistics, treasury circular asking reports on b 

Steamers, 32; the Great Britain 80; in Holme’s Hole 
97: her arrival 813 on the N York acrew dock 123; iron, 
building in England 112, expense of building iron reve 
nue steamers lor U. States 256; enquiry as to capabili- 
ties of our, tor defence 312; the Acadia 320; new lina 
320; projected line S 

Steamboat items, disasters, &c.—(sae last page each 
number] 

Steam navigation in Europe 102 — Steam hen 32 

Stereotype, process 182 Sterling castle, hy Bryant 17 

Steuart, Dr. James, obituary 368 

Stevens, Mr. rep., on contested election 361; 
cial decisions 

Stevens, J. C., harbor defence. 356 

Stewart, Mr. rep., proposes to instruct commit. on the 
tariff 2315 tariff circulars 304; speech on the president'a 
message and treasurer's report relative to the tariff 343 

Stewart, eom., on Ingersoll'a naval history 116; reply 

286 


on judi: 
407 


to Albert Gallatia 
Stockbridge Indians — 974 Storm 400 
Story, judge, obituary and biography 55 


Sturgeon, senator 16; memorial for 54° 40° 
Sub-treasury, presidant’s message recommends the 
2225 building tor, in N. York 256; bill reported, remarks 


4 | 257, 260; res. calling for plan as recom. by president 312 


Suger, culture in Florida 70, 2295 in Georgia 303; new 
crop 112; item 144; Louisiana crop 205-65 produced 


there in 1843 and 1844 206; Boston trade in 310 
Suger machine, new invention 201 
Susquehanna and Tide Water canal, trade 332 
Swift, J. G., leuer, naval ball 287 


SWITZERLAND, religious disputes 185 agitated 83, 403 
Syria, religious wars m2 


Talimodge, gen., address, American Institute 149 

T'ARIFE—reinarks, indicationa of atiemp:s tu abandon 
protective policy, treasury circular noticed 24; reeiprucity 
in trade 255 as w revenue and expenses 48; J. P. Keu- 
nedy's address 57; Texas 65; MceDufhe's letter, com- 
ments 95; ‘the wialies of the president being ascertained, 
what will congresa do’ 99; the, is in danger 128, 142, 


vut 
304; N. Orleans Jeffersenian on 139; history of the pro- 
tectiva 141; tariff conv. of Pennaylvania 142. 181; effects 
of, upon iron trade 150; Mr. Webster, at Faneui! Hail 
158; gov. Aiken, of S. C. en 215; president'a annual 
measage on 221; instructions to corminit. on, proposed 
231; aeti-tarifl and ‘free trade’ journals exulting in pros- 
pect of repeal 257; Penna res. on, London Times, A. 
Stewart's circular, custom house officers summoned to 
Washington en the, report of sect, Walker on, reviewed 
321; gov. Briggs’ on 330; Pennsylvania on the 336, 370; 
Mr. Stewarts speech on 313; emperor of Rossia on pro- 
tection 346; Napoleon on de 363; abstract of the provi- 
aiena of the anti-protective tariff bill, rumors relative to 
negotiations with England on tariff regula., pilet boat 
Romer 370; N. Y. Jour. of Com. ‘fixed fact’ that the, 
of 1842 isto be given in settlement of the Oregon dispute 
384; speculations on the president’s views as to the, the 
Richmond Enq. on the 404; call on the president for co- 
pies of the new project of, propused 407; Mr. Davis' call, 
convention thereon, Mr. Schenck’s call 407; tariff of 
Mexico 181 
Taylor, Mr. rep., death announced 324 
Temperance reform, in Germany, N. England rum m 
Turkey 2; an Indian talk on 33; in Prussian army 83; in 
Cennecticut 101 
TENNESSEE, atate—Sea Island cotten 23; chalk 53; 
legis. organized, resources 101; election 115, 136; banka 
143; Mr. Turney elected U.S. senator 147, 180; gov. 
Jones’ message 157; Memphis conv. 192; invitation to J. 
C. Calhoun, marble 276; banks, sinking fund, manuf. 
resources 400; bill for payment of the volunteers 407 
Tennesse river, inquiry, improving navigation 
Territories, U. S., Choctaws contemplate to become 
51, 87; Gherokees do. 87 
Territorial jurisdiction, Sullivan’a Island 273 
‘Texas—army on the Nueces, Santa Fe, claim upen 
citizens ef 3; A. Smith's expla., army io, convention 4; 
gevt. expenses, slavery res., banks, Mexicana 5; mails, 
British press en annex. 16; Kalian colony 21; seat of govt., 
public lands 24; thanks te sect. Walker 325 boundary 
35; convention 36; land question 37; charge d’affairg 
from 50; not recog. 83; ordinaoce rela. te public lands 
49; is yet ‘foreign,’ tariff and treasury circular, Hender- 
son 65; volunteers 66; tobacco culture, electien 67; con- 
atitution ef the slate of 74; on assumption of the debt of 
92; item 96; secret treaty with Mexico 98; Herrera’s re- 
ference to it 99; Mr. Calhoun's reply to the cenvention 
100; vete on annex. 144, 161; price of provisions 147; 
German emigratien 160; item 161; anti-annex. mecting 
178; Vermont res. 180, 198; emigration to 199, 256; crops 
208; annex. editerial 209; gov. Aiken, of S. C. on annex. 
215; claims ef, on the U. S. 220; mail 229; bill for admis- 
sion of, reported in senate 230; notice of like bill in the 
housa 231; president's message, state constitution of, 
confirmed by pupular vote 230; memorial against annex., 
presented 231, 246; res. annex., passed, yeas and nays 
241; referred in senate 146; res. of Connecticut against 
admitting, as a slave state, similar of Massachusstts, 
canted, debate 246; laid en the table 247; similar frem 
ermont 277; bill ter extending U. S. laws over, reported 
257; remarks in the senateon the bill from the house 
annex. 258-9; bill passes the senate, yeas and nays 259; 
preaident informs, that he hassigned the same 277; me- 
morials against, presented, rsa. relative to mails to 259; 
pest office bill of, reperted 292; bill te establish collection 
district 277, 360; passes 277; bill te extend jurisdiction 
over, reperted, debate 277; corres. relative te annex. 281; 
bill for payment of claims of, reported 292; debated 361, 
374; items 304; treasury circular, relative to duties paya- 
ble in 308; enquiry as to Indian tribes in 312; item 320; 
election, president Jonea’ procla. convening the state 
legis., partica 352; proposition to incorporate the navy of, 
with the U. S. navy 361; bill reporte 374; indignation 
expressed, ollicial document respecting 405; railroad 
project 373; lead mines 400; France, M. Guizot, M 
de Saligay, &c., on annexation 40 
Thomasson, Mr. repa on Oregon notice 376 
Thompson, Mr. rep. 216; Oregon res. 395; decumients 
343; Oregun scitlera bill, &e. 407 
Tbbatts, Mr. rep., bill te cumpensate officera aud sol- 
diera ot old Indian war 259; Oregon res. 363 
Tobacco, culture in Florida 24, 705 Texas 67; Georgia 
147; Ohio 229; improved demand for 32; trade, crops 64; 
inspections 80; Philadelphia 176; Virginia 211, 912; Ha 
vana and Matanzas 232; Baltunore 310; remarks en to- 
bacco atatistics of Maryland 360; contract for, by the 
French government, British regulations 363 
Tonnage, 203; annual report en 230; of N. York 310; 
of G. Britain 338; of U. Siates 396 
Tonnage duties, relative to, on canal beata, bill 376 


Trade and Commerce—upper lakes 11, 16;o[ U. States 
of 1915, Baltimore 44; in. England, icc 16; Brirish reci- 
precity 255 wool of the west 51; of N. York, Chicago, 
the lakes 80; pine apples 96; of China 83; Oregon 87; 
France 91, 129; items 96; Ionian commer. reg. 98; salt, 
wool 112; puckets from llonolulu to Oregon, peaches 
128; ‘black tnriff? Hanseatic treaties, tennagc 138; Zoll- 
verein and U. States 140, 145; history uf protective poli- 
cy 141; St. Lawrence valley, Beauharnuis canal, woul 
162; coal, fleur 163; Belgium reg. 177; western rivers 173; 
dutics, N. York, and remarks, cotten geods experted, 
senthern cotton manuf., 1885 effect of commer. treaties, 
of Belgium, &c., whaler, the Upper Mississippi, of Cuba, 
Chili 189; shoe and leather, Lowell, N. Orleans, suger 
trade of Eurepe, bank statistica 1905 Illinois, Fronce, 
bankrupt statistics, N. York imperts and exports, Ohio, 
weol, fluur, Eurepcan ‘free trade,’ law 191; New York 
fleur and wheat, cotton crop ol the world, of 1845-6, U. 
Statea with England, U. States exports ol. produce to G. 
Britain 199; provisiens exported trem U. States, imports 
of do. into England, prices of grain, annual atateuients 
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of banks N. York, Miami canal, Obio, cotten crop of the 
world for a number of years 200, production ef bread 
stuffs in U. States, N. Yerk canal 201; Obie cana! 198; 
tonnags of mercantile shipping 208; coinage U. States 
mint, tobacco of Virginia 211, 212; British sliding scale, 
statistical items, cnpital invested in railways 231, 232; 
shipping, imports, exporta, banks, manuf. of cotton, re- 
venue, &c. 232; of St. Lewis, corn crop of U. States, 
opening and closing of N. York canels for twenty years, 
trade of do., Cleveland, tobacce of Cuba, project of a 
demand in Europe for American iron, leather, experts, 
&c., American bemp and duck 232; pork, European ta- 
riffs, wheat, Chicago, tricks of trade, treasurer'a annual 
report on U. States commer.and nayig. 240; number and 
valle al hogs in U. States estimated 242; wool trade, 
bread stuffs, produced, exported, consumed, &c. 243; 
corn laws, sliding scale 231; Boston, fleur, shoes, apples, 
clocka, Chicago, lakea, Bangor lumber, Milwaukie, eight 
lines of packet ships from N. York, sun-flower seed, 
vessela building 256; bread stuffs decline 257; items 217; 
Vineyard sound 290; Wheeling, Wilmington, N. C., ex- 
ports and imp. U. S. 309; do. from 1820 to 1814, arrivals 
N. York 1845, vessels there, cotton goods exp., Baltimore, 
ceffee and tobacco, Bosion, leather trade, sugar, ton- 
nage ol N. York 310; broom trade, Seuthpert, Monroe, 
Mount Clemens, Appalachicela, Pennsylvania coal, 
York cattle market, banks in the U. States, British ten- 
nage, N. York canal statistics, value of property, arrived 
at and cleared from Hudson 358; ship building, woollen 
manuf. in U. States, Cincinnati, Lockport, St. Lewis, 
pork packing, Providence, R. I. 359; egg trade, peaches, 
usquehanns and Tide Water canal 332; lord J. Rus- 
seli and lord Morpeth, urging repealof corn laws, wheat 
crop of 1845, sugar crop of Leuisiana, expt. of flour to 
G. Britain 333; commer. reg. at Matanzas, hides, Bea- 
ton fleur and grain trade, corn meal and previsiona at 
Baltimore, flour and wheat at N. York, Bosten cattle 
market, Philadelphia do., Pennsylvania trade, banke ef 
N. Orleans, crop of 1815, in Europe 3345 oil, lake com- 
merce 335; French govt. contracts for tobacco, British 
tobacco reg. 363; trade of France 406; S. Fe, mules 416 


Treaties—G. Britain and Brazil 17; France and Me- 
recce, France and Granada 50; G. Britain and Siam, 
Zollverein and Austria, Mexico and Texas 98; Spain 
and Chili, Spain and Rome 129; Hanseatic 138; the Pope 
and Russia 403 

Treaty of IVashington correspondence 376 

Treasury rement U. S.—trausfer ef old public 
debt atocks 19; reversing instructions ef the late secreta- 
ry relative to duties on coffee from Netherland 37; cirgu- 
lar asking for reperts on statistics 51; circular reg, duties 
payable in Texas 65, 3085 abstract of annual report 114; 
annual report 232; do. on commerce and navigation 240; 
treasury coucerns 195; orders te revenue cuttera 242; re- 
ceipts and expen. 1845 146; quarters do. 368 

Treasury notes outstanding 3, 160, 304, 36S 

Trueman, Mr. rep., Oregon netice 363 

"T'uxis, letter of Bey of, to H. H. Day, gold snuff box 71 

Turney, senator, elected 147, 180, 216, 258, 374 

Turkey—N. England rum 2; commer. reg. 242; old 
declaratien of war 332 

Turpentine, atatistica 53 pr composing machine 182 


United States, Von Raumer on the 10; en electiens 11; 
revenue and expenses 48 
U. S mint, coinage 211 
_ U. S. supreme court, Levi Woodbury appointed a 
judge in 49; death of judge Story 55; nomination of 
judge Woodward rejected 336 
Universalists, statistics 72 
‘Univeral Yankee nation, Lendon Times on the pro- 
gress and prospects of the 406 
Upham, senater 216, 277 


V 
Van Buren, Martin, farm 92 Vance, Mr. rep. 


296 
Vancouver's Island, 1385 geographical—see 381 
Vattemare, Alex., letter to National Institute 273 


Viacinia—constitutional conven., cducatien, ‘banner 
counties’ 225 trials at Parkershurg 41, 198, 229; statue to 
H. Clay 52; copper, game, fall sports 53; Kanawa gas 
67; Ohio abolitionists 67, 100; another Parkersburg affair 
90; a farm 92; forfeited lands 162; her true interests, 
Ohio requi. 193; name 202; tobacco 211,212; Mr. Pen- 
nybacker elected U. S. senator 221; governor elected 
229; inter. imprev. 304, 336; Parkersburg cxcit., ceal dis- 
covered 336; finances, mineral riches of 357; finances, 
debt, inter. improv., Mr. Pendleton’s speech 382; legis., 
censtitutienal convention 38 

VERMONT, state—clections 32, 52; legia., govenor 101; 
session closed, anti- Texas res. 160, 198, 277; asking lor 
funr pieccs cannon taken at battle of Benningten 311; 
gov. Slade on peace | 356 

Voluntecrs—efiering, in .case of war 6; of Louisiana 
8, 9, 20, 21, 50; of St. Louis 51; for Texas 65-6; bill for 
payment of 407; bill authorizing, for defence 362 

Von Raumer, the barony? publication U.S. 10, 11 


Walker, J. R.—(see sceretary treasury)—thanks of 
Toxas cenvention to 32 

War OR PEeact?—is war brewing? are we ready 148, 
187, 2285 much uncertainty expressed ib; increased anx- 
icty, the Oregon difficulty referred by the president to 
congress, appreliensiena quieted by debe in senate 284; 
war or peacu 2895 which, details, state ef the question, 
many whigs ia congress unexpectedly auppert the pra- 
sident's regem , new configuration ef parties, aeuthern 
‘democrats’ oppose the presidents recom., interesting 
manauv. snd debate in heuse 239; rela. with Mexico 
gloomy, with IZnzlend more a6, prospect. of the presi- 
dents recom. being carried, scnaters classificd on, de. 
leusive measures proposed, tone of the press 305; in- 


N. | tration correa. 379; ‘Union’ thereon, 


crease of navy proposed, admin. senaters hesitate, and 
for postponing their bills 306; inference as to president's 
viewa, Nat. Intel. at fault, Mr. Calhoun defines his posi- 
tien, Mr. Allen’s res. rela. to foreign interpo. not receiv- 
ed, futher debate, the ‘Union’ en, cenclasiona 307; Mr. 
Allen'a netice, anxiety for news from England 336; 
lord J. Russell failed to form a whig ministry, Mr. Peel 
resumes power, prospect of repeal of corn laws, pacific 
manifes. 337; the ministerial revelutien, its influence on 
U. S. 340; Mr. Allen's foreign interfer. res. received and 
referred, debate on steam navy bill, war measures pro- 
posed, specnla. as te president’s views, the ‘Union’ in 
reply te London Times 341; conversatien in senate 
thereon 342; affairs with Mexico mere gloomy, varioua 
reports, impressions now that peace will be maintained 
with England, the ‘Union’ on *the new state of the quea- 
tion, and reply te the London Times 353; item about, 
renewed negotiatiens, editorial enquiry, ‘are we ready’ 
354; gov. Slade on 356; increased apprehension of war, 
president’s message commu. his rejection of Mr. Paken- 
ham’s offer of arbitration, remarks on ‘arbitration,’ and 
constitu. objection thereto, the treaty making prerogative, 
influence of message on debate in congress, public jonr- 
nals thereon, close of debate in house on Oregon notice 
res. 369; *what next' 3705 the president's messege, arbi- 
ilot beat to Eng- 
land, rela. with Mexico 384; N. York Jour. of Com., 
‘fixed fact’ that the tariff of 1842 is to be given in the 
adjustment of Oregon difficul. 384; the Union theraen, 
apprehension of war subsiding, pacific extracts frem 
ngland 385; parlia. meet, Mr. Peel's announ., pacific 
tone, and heavy prepara. for war 400; prepara. in Ca- 
nada 403; ‘the lion crouches’ 404 
Iar expenses, Albert Gallatin’s estimatea 396 
Warehouse system, notice 407 
Washington, gen. Geo., portrait 12; opiniona 16; let- 
ter to his mother 56; respect to 401 
Washington monument, grant of a let to erect 292, 311; 
managers report 311 
Washington city, D. C., monument to gen. Jackson 
51—(see Washington monument) 
Weather, in Eogland 17; atorm 176; old winter 224, 
368; storm 400—(see last page respective numbers) 
Webster, Daniel, on death of judge Story 55; speech 
at Fanueil hall 166; Oregon 167; tariff, native Am. party 
163; on war or peace 242; resumes seat aa U. S. senator 
245; on defence 246; note to Mr. Fox 260; cenversatien, 
call fer TEE correspondence 342; conversation 343; 
call adopte 361 


Webster, Fletcher, lecture on China 171 
Wentworth, Mr. rep., Oregon 361; warehouse 407 
Weights and measures, Mr. Alexander's rapert 350 


Westcott, senator 216; fer deferring Oregon notice 306, 
311; Texas navy bill 361, 374 
Western navigation 174, 302 
Western trade, Upper Mississippi 189—(see trade) 
West Inpres, populatien of British 9I 
West Point, Dade monument 20 
Whalers, in Pacific 87; a cruise 128; N. Bedford 189 
Wheat, RS seasen, Oregon wheat, China do. 
32; crop 80; of Michigan 160; destructive insect 229; at 
Chicago 240; crop of 1945 333; at St. Louis 359— (see 
last page each number) 
Wheeling, manufactures and trade 309 
White, Dr Elijah, debate on bill for relief of 245 
Whitney, Mr., railway to Oregen 105; to California 178 
Wilkes, lieut., acceunt of Columbia river 381 
Wilmington, Del.. population 48 
Wilmington, N. O., fira 176; improvement, &c. 309 
Winthrop, Mr. rep, on naturalization 217, 2595 Ore- 
gon notice 260, 293; rifle regiments 299 to 302 
FVinship, capt. Nathan, Columbia river 323 
Wisconsin, progress 88; clection, business 101; as to 
beceming a stste 179; bill raported 312; trade 357; rights 
of woman 400; items 408 
Wise, H. A. 2, 3,81  JVoodbridge, aennter 216, 366 
Woodworth, Mr. rep., locating appointments and ro- 
tation in office 260 
Woodward, judge , 336, 342, 375 
Woodbury, Levi, judge U.S. supreme court 49, 100 
Fool, trade 54, 80, 112, 162, 191, 243, 233, 312, 416; 


manufactures 144, 359 

World's convention 805 proceedings 122 
Y. 

Yankee notions 70, 280 


Yancey, Mr. rep., Oregon 295, 311, 319, 325 
Yeas and nays, in senate, annexing Texas 259; defer- 


6 | ing Oregen question 306; foreign interference 311, 342, 


366; in house, abolition petition 217; annexing Texas 2477 

Oregon notice 376; Ramsay's res. ib 
Yell, Mr. rep., Oregon notice 375 
Yulee, sonator, Mr. Levy's name changed to 310 
ZoLLVERIEN, and Brazil 19; Mr. Wheaton 50; Austria 

98; U. Statea, atntis, 140; congross 145, 194; tariff 226, 352 ° 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Income of a kingdom. According to a report made to 
parliament, the value of property assessed to the income 
tax, was as follows— 


England & Wales. Scotland. 
L s. d. X sd 
Landa 40,67.088 5 71 5,586,527 13 3 
Houses 35,556,399 17 3i 2,619,338 1o 91 
Tirhes 1,960,330 18 104 
Manors 152216 11 33 
Fines 319.140 15 8; 90t 16 9 
Quarries 207,009 8 8i 33,474 0 10 
Mines 1,903,794 5 104 177.532 15 7 
Tron vorks 412022 8 S1 147,433 1 10 
Fisheriea 11104 14 3 41,500 2 
Canala 1,220,702 6 1 77891 1 } 
Railways 2,417,609 13 4 181.333 1 6 
Other items 1,466,815 18 13 309480 8 7 
Total 85,802,735 8 63 9,431,762 8 9! 
3 $41,851,130 $45,512,457 
This 


Be for England and Wales aa income of near 
$22 per head, or $110 per each family of five, including 
all incomes under $150 per annum. 


Distress of the operatives. Nothing could more pow- 
erfully express the terrible condilion of the great 
masses of the poor in England, than the statement 
made in the house of commons by Mr. Wakley, that 
the paupers of the Poor Law Union in Hampshire 
were employed in crushing bones, and that while so 
employed, they quarrelled with each other for the bits 
of marrow they might chance to contain, and gnawed 
off the meat from the extremities of the bones. The 
Times well remarks that this is “more like the pic- 
ture of dog-kennel and of fighting dogs than of Eu- 
glish men." 

Labor. Not less than 150 able-bodied men have 
gone from the neighborhood of St. lIelens, in this 
county, to work on the French railways; and from 
the scarcity of hands in the farming districts of Lan- 
cashire, wages are rising. From 133 to 14s a week, 
with additional pay in hay and corn harvest, are now 
generally given to farm laborers in this country. 

[Liverpool paper. 

Exports of British machinery and millworks. Accor- 
ding to a recent parliamentary return, the declared 
value of the British machinery and millwork export- 
ed in 1844, was £776,255. The following are the 
principal countries to which it was exported: 


Russia £158 137 llolland £34,117 
Italy 96,342 Belgium 27,187 
Germany 92,851 British West Indies 24,109 
France $4,315 United States 22,223 
East Indies 62,080 Brazil 19,934 
Spam 54,681 Mauritius 14,936 


Buying Scotch Islands 1s becoming fashionable.— 
The marquis of Salisbury has purchased the island 
of Rum for the sum of $24,000, to form a shooting 
ground or deer forest. 

The poor of Edinburg. Mr. Briant, the poet, ina 
letter dated Edinburg, (Scotland,) says: “On Satur- 
day evening I found myself at the market which is 
then held in High street and the Netherbow, just as 
you enter the Canongate, and where the old wooden 
effigy of John Knox, with staring black eyes freshly 
painted every year, stands in its pulpit, and still 
seems preaching to (he crowd, Hither a throng of 
sickly-looking, dirty people, bringing with them their 
unhealthy childrea, had crawled from the narrow 
wynds or alleys on each side of the street. We en- 
tered several of these wynds, and passed down one 
of them, between houses of vast height, story piled 
upon story, till we came tu the deep hollow of Cow- 
gate. Children were swarming in the way, all of 
them, bred in that close and impure atmosphere of a 
sickly appearance, and the aspect of premature age 
in some of them, which were carried in arms, was 
absolutely frightful. *Ilere is misery,’ said a Scotch 
gentleman, who was my conductur. } asked him 
how large a proportion of the people of Edinburg 
belonged to that wretched and squallid class which | 
saw before me? ‘More than half,’ was his reply. I 
will not vouch for the accuracy of his statistics. Of 
course his estimate was but a conjecture.” 

Lord Brougham became again lately, for a short time, 
the mark for publie attention, by a personal contro- 
versy with Mr. French of the house of commons, 


who it seems spoke wilh great severity and vituper- | gy 


T2TOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADYANCE. 


latter in throwing out certain railway bills in which | England;" (clergymen do foolish things sometimess 


Mr. French had a pecuniary interest. The Times 
of the next morning contained, in a professed report 
of this speech, many things which Mr. F. was not 
understood to say: and it was therefore thought that 
he had himself furnished the report. Lord B. com- 
plained of the repart as libellous and called on the 


*| house to summon the reporters to the bar for breach 


of privilege. Mr. French, however, retrarted the 
offensive language, and thus the matter was settled. 
The Times—in its editorial notice of the matter— 
most admirably hits off Brougham’s peculiarities in 
repelling the charges of selfish motives that are said 
to influence his course on railway legislation. The 
Times proposes to believe “that lord Brougham has 
no motives, in the ordinary sense. He has instincts, 
tastes, antipathies, habits, ways, and movements.— 
He is a zoological rather than a moral phenomenon. 
He likes action; be prefers to create, and if nnt, to 
destroy. He aspires to brilliant deeds * * If mo- 
tives are mentioned, it should be only in a mcetapiio- 
rical or quasi human sense, as when we give a hu- 
manitarian color to the descriptions of animated, 
and even inanimated nature. Thus with regard to 
railroads, Brougham is jealous of the rail. He feels 
beaten by a locomotive. The train that whizzes by 
at a rate of sixty miles an hour docs more than he 
can ever do. It surpasses him in his own line—phy- 
sical and intellectual energy. He inwardly throbs, 
and pants, and burns, and smokes, and steams. All 
io no purpose. He is prompted to attempt the im- 
possible race, and is left immeasurably in thc rear. 
Like the hunter roused by the rush of the train, he 
gallops awhile, then wheels off in disgust. The 
proud locomotive, with its huge train, disappears in 
the far horizon. The favorite of millions sinks to the 
earth breathless, and tailless as well. His gelidus 
circum precordia sanguis vainly competes with the 
stoker’s undiminished fires. The express train to 
exeter has distanced “the march of mind. In fact, 
the whole system is a cruel, a mocking rivalry. The 


| practical enginecr laughs at the amateur philosopher. 


The man who makes locomotives to order, to draw 
so many tons so many miles an hour, and to last so 
many years, is scarcely conscious of his coutempt 
for a writer of introductory Lreatises. Such is the 
ingratitude of physical science. It is a descent from 
mind to maiter, or at least from the nobler impulse 
to the mechanical consummation. There was a 
heavenly fire in the spirit which rose up in our 
younger days. But now it grovels. Philosophical 
speculation js passing; speculation in serip is taking 
its place. The savant is turned share broker. We 
cannot wonder at lord Brougham's indignation against 
the degeneracy of his own intellectual offspring. We 
wish he would gather the lesson that discipline is 
better than knowledge, and divine truth more impor- 
tant than any human philosophy.” 


New Zearano—House of commons, July 21. On 
the motion for going into committee of supply, Nr. 
Charles Buller drew attentian to the present state of 
New Zealand. He recounted the events connected 
with the destruction of Kororarika, io the Bay of Is- 
lands; awarded Heki nis due meed of praise for the 
chivalrous conduct he had exhihited in his warfare, 
and pictured the dangerous condition of the settlers 
from the excited feelings of the natives, flushed by 
the plunder, upwards of £40,000, they had acquired, 
and animated by their easy victory. The settlement 
of Wellington, with from 4,000 to 6,000 colonists, 
who had taken out with them property to the extent 
of £2,000,000, was surrounded by at least 8,000 na- 
tives, who were kept in check by only 50 soldiers— 
the rest being drawn off to protect Auckland. He 
threw the responsibility of this state of things on the 
government; for lord Stanley had brought about that 
calamity, a war. t was no satisfaction that captain 
Fitzroy was recalled, unless they had the positive as- 
surance of a change of system. He concluded by 
moving “That this house regard with regret and ap- 
prehension the state of affairs in New Zealand; and 
that those teelings are greatly aggravated by the 
want of any sufficient evidence of a change in the 
policy which has led to such disastrous resulta.” 

The house divided on Mr. C. Buller's motion, 
which was defeated by a majority of 1551089, 

The bravest man. The history of this engraving 13 
very curious. It appears that some time ago a cler- 
man of Framlingham, the Rev. Mr, Norcross, be- 


ation of lurd B. in consequence of the agency of the! queathed by his will £500 to “the bravest man in 


Vol. XIX—Sig. 1, 


like the less gifted of their brethren.) This post 
mortem puzzle, as may well be supposed, the execu 
tors of the worthy deceased found nol a little diffi- 
culty in solving; and in their dilemma they applied 
to the duke of Wellington as a likely person lo as- 
sist them in their search. At first the duke of course 
declined to interfere; on second thoughts, however, 
finding that the £500 were going a begging, he came 
to the rescuc, and in a very characteristic manner. 

The duke then said, [we quote from the letter- 
press accompanying the plate,] “It is generally 
thought that the battle of Waterloo was one of the 
greatest battles ever fought—such is not my opinion; 
but I say nothing on that head. The success of the 
battle of Waterloo, however, turned upon the shut- 
ling of the gates of Hougoumont. These gates were 
closed in the most courageous manner, al the very 
nick of time, by the efforts of sir James Macdonel. 
I cannet help thinking, therefore, that sir James is 
the man to whom you should give the £500.” 

Passing by the manifest non sequitur of the illus- 
trious duke's ‘therefore,” sir James was applied to, 
with an offer of the moncy; but he very properly re. 
plied as follows: 

“I cannot claim all the merit due to the closing of 
the gates of Hougoumont, for sergeant John Gra- 
ham, who saw with me the importance of the step, 
rushed forward, and together we shut the gales.— 
What I should therefore propose is, that the sergeant 
and myself divide the legacy between us.” - 

The executors, it seems, were *-delighted with the 
proposal, adopted it at once, and sergeant Graham 
was rewarded with his share of the £500. 

Overlooking, as we willingly do, the stultification 
of the worthy divine’s bequest, (as it constituted 
“the bravest man” to help to close a pair of gates 
which if not closed, subjected them and their com- 
rades lo pretty certain destruction,) all we have to 
do with is the interpretalion before us of one of the 
most important incidents of the most important bat- 
tle of modern times; and in this view of the matter 
we find nothing but what is admirable, both in the 
original design of Mr. George Jones and the engrav- 
ing by Mr. Hall. The superhuman cfforts of the 
two British heroes, in the deep shadows which en- 
shroud this side of the gates, as contrasted with the 
advancing body of the French troops in the full sun- 
light on the other, are admirably conceived and ren- 
dered. The engraving is executed in the best line 
manner, and the place will form an interesting ad- 
jonet to the numerous illustrations of that victory, 
which not only changed the physical face but the 
moral character of Europe. 

(London Court Journal. 


Liberia. A meeting was lately held at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, tn reference to the “recent outrages 
committed against the laws of the colony of Libe- 
ria, by British subjects under the direction of Brit- 
ish officers, and with the apparent approbation of the 
British government." Hon. Richard Broadhead pre- 
sided, with H. D. Maxwell as sccretary. "The reso- 
lutions presented by Mr. M., were warmly advoca- 
ted by the Rev. Dr. Junkin and Yon. James M, Por- 
icr. Wecite two of them: 

Resolved, That the autrage in the seizure of the 
Liberian schooner “John Seys,” unless uuqualifiedly 
denounced by her majesty’s government, demon- 
strates that Great Britain is still as willing ta pro- 
mote her interest at the expense of human:ty, as 
when she enjoyed the monopoly of slave trade, aod 
increased her guineas by transporting hree millions of 
Africans to the Western Continent, 

Resolved, That the Liberian colony having pur- 
chased the soil, and the sovereignty of its territory 
from the native princes, is entitled to make laws for 
its own government and to regulate its intercourse 
with foreign nations as it may deem proper, and any 
violation of its external regulations by foreign na- 
tions is an outrage that could only he perpetratcd 
where avarice aud selfishness predominate over eve- 
ry noble, generous and pbilanthropic impulse of the 
human heart. 

We could wish that congress, at its next session, 
would pass a joint resolution recognizing the Liberi- 
an right of sovereignty to the soil, and authorizing 
the president to use the influence of this government 
io procuring a similar recognition from France and 
other continental European powers. Such a pro- 


Iceeding would not commit our government to any 


2 


——— 
embarrassing responsibility on account of the Libe- 
rian colonies, while, at the same time, it might have 
the effect of eorcentrating the moral force of publie 
opinion throughout Christendom on the side of an 
infant commonwealth, whose rights have been out- 
raged, notwithstanding its peculiar claims upon the 
sympathies of mankind. (Balto. American. 
GERMANY. E 

Temperance in Europe. “All the German societies 
at Hamberg bave adopted the pledge. Eight hun- 
dred German physicians, in addition to a large num- 
ber pledged, have expressed themselves in favor of 
abstinence. The rev. Mr. Seeling, an efficient friend 
of the cause, has preached, within eighteen months, 
besides before sundry assemblies in Protestant sec 
tions of the country, in seventy Catholic churches, 
in consequence of which thirty thousand men, over 
twenty thoosand women, and more than twenty thou 
sand sehnlars took the pledge. The number of soci- 
eties in Germany has increased within tbirty months 
from four hundred and fifty up to seven hundred and 
thirty, and probably more, not ineluding in this esti- 
male Upper Silesia and Posna. In Upper Silesia, 
where the evil was not less great than formerly in 
ireland, Father Stephen Bezazawski began a leni- 
perance movement, and already three hundred thou- 
aand men and women have taken the pledge, partly 
through him, partly through other clergymen. By 
Upper Silesia the grand dukedom of Posna has heen 
so electrified that there the entire Catholic clergy 
rose for it, like one man, preaching from all the pal- 
pits total abstinence, and already one hundred thou- 
sand have given their pledge.” 

Great musical solemnity. The town of Bonn on the 
Rhine—numbering not more than 10,000 or 11,000 
jnbabitants, was to celebrate a festival that would 
attract thither—many thousand persons. It is the 
Dative town of Bethoven, and to the memory of the 
great composer and musician, a statue was to be 
erected by his countrymen. On this occasion, aM 
ihe musical talent, and many of the great notabili 
ties of Europe, including the king of Prussia, and the 
queen of England, were to be present. 
correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis thus 
cbronicles the sensatiuo produced by the coming 
spectacle. “All the composers of any note, all ar- 
tists of any pretensions are invited to take part in the 
ceremonial, either as spectators or performers, on 
occasion of tbe ipnaoguration of the statue of Bee- 
thoven. Under pain of passing for a mediocrity one 
must have or appear to have an invitation to Bonn. 
Consequently ihe musical emigration is complete, 

ompoos, striking. All the great pianists and vio-, 
ios, illustrious elarionetts and glorious bassoons, are 
on the road in full blast. The singers, the compo- 
sers, the leaders of orchestras, are off too. A con- 
cert in Paris would be a thing impossible at this mo- 
ment at any price. Even the orchestras of the the- 
atres show great defections, and it is with difficulty 
even the balls of tbe Chateau Rouge, Randagh, &c. 
fiod musicians. 

“The same movement is taking place in all the 
great cities of Germany, Belgiom, Holland, France, 
England ¿nd Italy. Caravans, regiments, armies of 
musicians, arrive daily at Bonn, which is sorely puz- 
zled to receive them, for long since al] the rooms of 
that little town have been engaged by those anxious 
to participate in a ceremony so rsagnificent, where 
so many remarkeble personages will he present, and 
at which the king of Prussia and the qucen of Eng- 


land are to preside; for queen Victoria who relused | tc goods, &e., and sometimes 
to go to Paris for domestic reasors, has not ihe same | rican and a Brazilian or P 
motive for not carryiog iuto Germany her young and | crew, 


precious husband;—the august sovereign, sv jealous 


of Fer rights, has accepted without didiculty an invi- | te 


tation form the king o! Prussia. Ste isto pass some 
weeks in the Rhinish. provinces, and in a few days 
hence, wiil bo at the chateau of Stoltzenfeldis. This 
chateau is one of thc curiosities uf tho banks of the 
Rhine.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE. 

From the New York Evangelist of last weck we 
copy some extracts from a letter written at Rio de 
Janeiro in March, which throw additional light up- 
on the slave trade carricd on between Africa and 
Brazil, and upon the more than suspected particips. 
tion of American citizens therein. The writer says: 

* A recent call upon the Anicrican minister to Bra- 
zil (llon. lleury A. Wise, of Virginia) furnishes ma- 
terial in facts and fuel fur rcflection, which I feel 
dispescd to lay before the readers of the Evangelist, 


yet nct so much so but that the elder ones ofteo sigh 
for the society and scenes of home, and wish them- 
selves again there. 
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Although without a letter of introduction, 1 met 
with a eourteous and affahle reception from Mr. 
Wise, and an immediate reply to all my inquiries 
concerning the slave trade in American bottoms, 
which was the object of my call. He has been vig- 
orously prosecuting an investigation into this infa- 
mous business ever since he has been here, and it is 
his statement that not less than 64,000 slaves have 
been imported from Africa during the last year, and 
5.000 since August last, in American bottoms. He 
grew eloquent in expatiating upon the prostitution of 
the Imerican flag to the slove trade, and said his chief 
business while here had been to examine depositions 
and papers, and make inquisition into the recent ca- 
ses in which American merchantmen had been en. 
gaged in this nefarious traffic, and transmit the proofs 
1o Washington; and that he had never worked harder 
in his life before. He has a large folio volume, a 
good part of it elosely written, with copies of the des- 
patches on this subject to the department of state, 
from which he read extracts to show his views upon 
it, and to make me acquainted with the names and 
ownership of a number of vessels from the United 
States that have been and atill are prosecuting this 
infernal traffic. 

He expresses the opinion that if the people of the 
United States knew the extent to which this worst 
of piracies is conducted under their flag, and by ves- 
sels launched and owned in their free northern wa- 
ters, a law would he passed at the very next session 
of congress forbidding all trade with the coast of 
Africa. He says, moreover, that every conscien- 
tious American ship-owner may he given to under- 
stand that 1f he sends his vessel to this port, with in- 
structions or permission to the captain to get her 
chartered for the coast of Africa, she will sure to be 
engaged directly or indirectly in the slave trade, ei- 
tber as a tender to other slavers, or herself to earry 
Ake dreadful cargo of miserable Africans. Ameri- 


The Paris |.can merchants here, to whnm the American captains 


consign, knowingly aid and abet the slave trade, by 
chartering the vessels so consigned to them for the 
coast of Africa, at a much higher rate per month 
than can be got if sent elsewhere; not, indeed, for 
anything thal appears on the face of the charter par- 
ty, to be engaged in the slave trade, but not the lcss 
sure don thal, on purpose to prosecute the trade of 
ood. 


American houses (1 repeat it) are the agents or 
medium through which American brigs and barques 
are chartered for the coast of Africa, to Manuel Pinto 
da Fonseca, the notorious great slave merchant of 
Rio de Janeiro. After making a few profitable trips 
with slaves on charter, they are gererally sold to 
Fonseca or the slave factors on the coast of Africa, 
at Cabinda and elsewhere, for three times ihe mo- 
ney they would bring for lawful voyages. The Ame- 
rican house gets 2} per cent. commission on the char- 
ter money; then 24 per cent. more if they guaranty 
it; then 2% per cent. more if employed to transmit 
the value to the owners in the United States. The 
English broker’s house, Hobkirk, Wretman, & Co., 
through which they accomplish these negotiations, 
gets also 21 percent. The vessels clear at the cus- 
tom hcvse for the coast of Africa, with slave decks, 
shackles, water tanks, and other appurtenances, and 
with a cargo of ardent spirits, powder, muskets, cot- 
having both an Atne- 
orluguese captain and 


Having discharged their goods, the medium of bar- 
r, and taken on board their closely packed living 
cargoes, the American captain and crew, if they had 
them, are shipped on board a brig that has gone be- 
fore to act as their tender, and a Brazilian or Portu- 
guese captain and erew are supplied, if they had 
them not. Ji the one case, the tender brig returns 
to Rio Janeiro, either navigated by the Americans, 
or with them as passengers, and not unfrequently 
with some branded slaves for Fonseca, in the same 
capacity as passengers. For aught that appears, she 
will have } erformed a lawful voyage—that is, hav- 
ing only waited upon the slaves, with some goods for 
purchase money of the s): vers, and got them ready, 
and having then helped the slavers tu a Brazilian or 
Portuguese crew, who, af taken hy English ervisers, 
caunot be hung liko Americana or subjects of Great 
Britain. The bloody slaver then speeds her way 
through the horrors of tbo “middle passage,” slily 


seca’s agent, who had been in the brig up and down 
the African coast to contract for slaves, said Ameri- 
can brig acting as tender to three or four others im- 
mediately emploved in exporting slaves. 
seized by the United States brig Bainbridge, on the 
charge of being engaged in the slave trade, but af- 
terwards delivered up to the Brazilian authorities for 
judgment, who have, if 1 am rightly informed, re- 


desirous of sending for trial to the United States.— 
The African lads and certain others have been re- 


United States. 


Ito die, to save the shackle and to save time, they 


or anybody else that has a mind thereto. l found; lands her human cargo,—mor i ive,— 

him in tlie fine house he has token in the northwest. Capo Frio, COMINUS or quM TAN p Te 
patt of the city, a long way out of town, in the sub- | cvast of Brazil, and then noldly runs inio this | orl 
ub called Engenhovelho. It is favorably located for, in ballast, and fits again for the atrocious voya E 

the quict and health of an interesting family of six} — Mr. Wise has now in custody on board fis rm 
children, one of them a little babe, horn a Brazilian. | Raritan two African lads, with Funseca’s dm p- 
They are busy enough in atudies and pastimes, with- | on them, that were brought into port thus as EUN 
in The ample and shaded limits of their enclosure, ed passengera in an Ameriean brig, along with Fon- 


She was 


leased the masters and officers, whom Mr. Wise was 


tained, and are to be forwarded as witnesses to the 


There is a tale of blood and horror connected with 
this brig, to be in due time unfolded. It was given 
on oath, a few weeks ago, by a seaman of another 
American brig, the Kentucky, that the first night af- 
ter leaving the east coast of Africa with a cargo of 
650 blacks, a part of them got loose from their man- 
acles, and rose on the crew. But, being armed with 
touskets and cutlasses, the erew soon drove them be- 
low again, and killed a number by firing into them 
after they had cried for quarter. A few days after, 
others of the survivors were condemned to be exe- 
cuted, then hoisted up to the foreyard arm, chained 
two togetber, and shot dead. When two were taken 
out of the hold chained together, of whom one was 


chopped off their victim’s foot to the ancle, let the 
leg loose, then run him up to the yard arm, and fin- 
ished by shooting him. ln this manner were mur- 
dered forty-six men and one woman. 


BARBADOES. 

The burnt district. The disastrous fire which re- 
duced so many houses to ashes in a central part of 
the city, affords an opportunity which will not be na- 
glected, of its eventual improvement. A committee 
of the house of assembly, appointed for the purpose, 
has recommended the purchase of the area thus laid 
bare, estimated at about ten acres, and in value at 
£35,000, by the pubite, in order that a new arrange- 
ment of streets might be made, and that the buildings 
to be erected might be built npon oue uniform plau, 
and have an appearance of regnlarity. (Standard. 

EQUADOR. 

A gentleman residing at Ponama writes to ano- 
ther at Kingston, Jamaica: 

“An outbreak having taken place at Guayaquil, 
followed by other revolutionary movements in other 
parts of that country, and after two attacks by the 
parties opposed to him, in beth of which he was vic- 
torious, gen. Flures became aware that to continue a 
civil war of such a natare was to inuncate the coun- 
try in blood. He therefore came to the determina- 
tion of retiring temporarily from puhlie life, and, 
having made a treaty with the self-called govern- 
ment of Equador for the re-establishment of peace 
throughout the eountry, in which his rank as general 
in chief of their army, his pay, &e. were guarantied 
to him, and the same respecting al! those attached ta 
him, he embarked at Guasaquil on board a brig of 
war, and arrived here the 9th ult. Gen. Flores will 
travel through Europe the next two years.” 

Gen. Flores reached Jamaica on the 30th July. 

HAYTI. 

The Journal of Commerce "s full files of Port 
Repub!izcan papers to August 1Uth. There was no 
foundation for the rumor of a revolution having bro- 
ken out about Aogust Ist between the blacks and 
mulattoes. On the other hand, thc utmost quiet pre- 
vailed. 

Our last advices (says the Journal) left the army 
of the repul:tie in possession of fort Cachiman, which 
they had recovered by their valoc from the Domini- 
cats. Subsequently they proceeded as far as St. 
Jean, where they found the enemy intrenched and 
ready for battle. Through some miscalculation on 
the partof the latter the attack was made prema- 
turely by an unsupported coluion ef the Dominicans,- 
which was repulsed with great loss by an energetic 
mouvement on the part of the Hayticn troops. The 
result was, that the fugitives cominonicated the pan- 
ic to their co1..rades nut yet engaged in combat, and 
the whole force fled with precipitation. Having 
cleared that section of the intruders, the Ilaytiens 
returned to their former quarters at fort Cachiman. 
Previous tu this, however, the general in chief, Mo- 
risset, issued an order of the day, announcing to the 
inhabitants of Las Matas the restoration of tranquil- 
ity, and inviting those who had fled in anticipation 
of the approach of the Duminicans to return to their 
homes and the peaceful pursuits of industry, assure 
ing them of protection to their persons aud to the 


fruits of their toil. 
TURKEY. 


New England rum. At the last monthly concert in 
Boston, a letter was read from Mr. Bliss, dated June 
10th, in which it was stated that intemperance was 
making fearful progress in Trebizond, and that "it is 
nothing unusual to sec half a dozen porters in our 


streets (Trebizond) staggering along under the weight | 
of a huge hogshead, on which is written, ‘Best N. E. 
Rum, Boston.’ ^ 


MEXICO. 


The following is an extract from a letter of the 
2d August, which was received in Washington. 

[ Union. 

‘I have the honor to inform you, that by the Brit- 
ish express, which left Mexico the day after the mail 
of this morning, congress had agreed to the call of 
the minister for a loan of 16,000,000. The nest 
thing is to get it. 

I deem it my doty also to state, that I have just 
seen a letter from the British consul, sent to his 
house here, wherein he observes that orders had 
been issued, and approved by the war committee, for 
the troops on the frontier to take up their position 
ten leagues in advance of the Rio Pravo; and if at- 
tacked, to defend themselves, &c., &c.? 


CANADA. 


Quesec in RUINS. A letter from the scene of the 
two late eonffagrations dated the 19th uit. says— 

“After landing yesterday we directed our steps to 
the bornt district. Emerging from St. John's gate, 
3 scene suddenly burst upon us that beggars all des- 
cription. The event and completeness of desolation 
which the eye wanders over it is impossible for lan- 
guage to describe. { was totally unprepared, after 
all the accounts I had read of this great conflagra. 
tion, to witness so appalling a scene. 1 was in New 
York at the breaking out of the great fire in July, 
and have seen the ruins, but they bsar no compari- 
son with the smouldering remains of three thousand 
houses in Q icbec, 


“A city sacked and depopulated by the iron hand 
of war could only furnish a parallel scene, Far as 
the eye can reach up the deserted streets, you be- 
liold a ghastly perspective of crumbling walls and 
tottering chimneys, with here and there a pointed 
gable of a stone building, standing erect and taper- 
ing up to the heavens as if to direct the hopeless 
wanderers to the last great resource which the des- 
troying element has left them. I observed the walls 
of a large chureb standing nearly entire, surmount- 
ed by the cruss, while the gaping windows and duor- 
ways, blackened and begrinined with smoke, told too 
plainly of the destruction within. Ata distance, the 
ruins have much the appearance of an immense bu- 
rial ground—literally a city of the dead. Over the 
whole area not a vestige of life or animation is left. 
It is impossible to describe the sensation produced by 
gazing upon tlie sepulchral and deathlike scenc. 

“The poorer pertion of the population are provi- 
ded with military teuts by the government, as a tem- 
porary residence. They are encamped on the plains 
of Abraham, and provided with a guard of soldiers, 
who patrol the grouuds. We strolled through the 
encampment, and witnessed the extrcnies of poverty 
and distress—sick and intirm, young and old, group- 
ed together in a promiseuoos community, _ 


“Quebec will not recover from the effects of this 
calamity in a quarter of a century, 1l ever. There 
is no elasticity and vigor among the inhabitants as 
with us, and no incentive is offered to enterprize and 
industry. Iam constantly reminded by appearances 
here of Willis’ remarks in his first letter trom Eng- 
land, in reference to the apparently hopeless condi- 
tion of the masses there, and the ausence of energy, 
spirit and animation in their appearance.” 


(a TE 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


John F. Steel, of Pennsylvania. purser in place of 
Thomas E. Norris, of Maryland, resigned. 

Benjamin M. Bosworth, surveyor aud inspeeter of 
the revenue for the ports of Warrington, in the state 
of Rhode Isisnd, vice William D. Snell, removed. 

Juhn G. Winston, receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lards subject to sale at Lebanon, Ala. 
vice Levi W. Lawler, whose enmmission will expire 
on the 13th of Sapteinber 1845. 

Hugh P. Carpenter, register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Lebanon, Ala. 
vice Jacob T. Bradford, removed. 3 

John L. Slaymaker, postmasterat Galena, Illinois, 
in the place of Robert W. Carson removed. - 

Livingston Donlap, postmaster ot Indianapolis, 
Indiana, vice Samuel Henderson, removed. ' 

J. George Harris, pursec in the navy of the United 
States, to fill a vacancy oecasioned by the death of 
Edward N. Cox. . 

The secretary of war has appointed senator Bart- 
litt, of Homer, N. Y. sud ex-governor Todd, of Ohio, 
commissioners to explore the Mineral Region, about 
Lake Superior. 


OFFICIAL. 

Treasury notes outstanding, September 1, 1845. 
Amount of the several issues outstanding September 
1, 1845, 23 per records of this office $142,014 18 

Treosury department, Register’s office, Sept. 1, 1845. 
R. H. GILLET, register. 
DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Mr. Bidlack, American charge to Bogota, arrived 
at Carthagena well, and was to leave for Bogota on 
the 30th of July. 

The Gennesee Republiean announces the death of 
hon. Thomas I, Brent, formerly charge d'affaires to 
to Portugal, and son of the late hon. D. Carroll Brent, 
of Virginia. 

Mr Donelson, charge to Texas, arrived at Nash- 
vill on the 23d ultimo on his return from Texss. 


A correspondent over the signature of **An Ame- 
rican Merchant,” communicates to the Baltimore 
Ameeican, the following: 

MA. WISE—AFAICA AND BRAZIL. 
Rio de Joneiro, July 1st, 1845. 

I observe the U. States papers are tilled with state- 
ments of, and remarks upon the proceedings of Mr. 
Wise at this place, io relation to vessels and persons 
engaged in the trade to the Coast of Africa. Most 
of the details given are erroneous, proceeding, evi- 
dently, from persons who knew only what was pre- 
sented to the eye; being entirely ignorant of the 
causes and characters of the several proceedings. 

On the arrival of Mr. Wise at this court, he re- 
ceived information that many American vessels 
were engaged in unlawfal voyages to the Coast of 
Africa, aiding and abetting the slave trade.” And 
although some ol the statements made to hiin were 
false, yet they were giveo with such detail of cir- 
cumstances, and names of vessels and persons, and 
rendered so credible by the well established erimi- 
nality of one or more Americans on that coast, that 
he felt himself commanded, not only by duty to his 
government and country, but by the common laws 
of humanity, to investigate the charges, and if true 
to exert every means in his power to enforce the 
laws of his country, and prevent the slightest parli- 
cipation, on the part of Americana, in so barbarous 
a traffic. Now what has he donc? He advised the 
arrest of the captain and mate of the brig Monte 
Video. It is a notorious fact, among other charges, 
that the captain permitted a slave deck to be fitted 
on board this vessel while under Ame iean colors, 
in a portof Brazil, previous to sailing for the Coast 
of Aírica, where she was delivered up to the Portu- 
guese purehaser. Now will any one say that Mr. 
Wise, with a knowledge of this fact, would not have 
been criminally neglectful of his duty, if he had not 
advised that the captain and mate of this vessel 
sliould be arrested and scnt home for trial? I think 
not. 

Then the case of the brig Porpoise. She arrived 
from the Coast of Africa,and Commodere Turner, 
and through him, the U. S. consul, were informed 
that she actually had slaves on board. 

The consul went off and obtained the assent of tlie 
Guerda Mor, (the chief custom hiouse officer,) that 
a guard, sent by Commodore Turoer, shnuld re- 
main on boatd the Porpoise, until Mr. Wise could 
communicate with the minister of foreign affairs, to 
obtain the assent or dissent of this government to 
her being held and sentto the U. States for trial. 

The minister of foreigo affairs liad confirmed to 
Mr. Wise the privilege of holding the Porpoise, un- 
til the matter could be maturely deliberated upon, 
and this government decide upon the course to be 
pursued. And in this position of the affair, while 
the representatives of the U. States were acting un- 
der the authority of the minister of foreign aifairs, 
the minister of justice, without concert or consulta- 
tion with the minister of foreign wffairs, sent olf an 
armed force, to expel Commodore Turner's guard, 
and take possession of the Porpoise, being lool 
enough to believe she would be immediately given up 
and expecting to immortalize himself by a blood- 
less achievement in arms. But he was soon arous- 
ed frum his martial reverie, to the truth of the 
American character. Mr. Wise had claimed no 
jurisdiction in the case. The vessel was held by 
the courteous permission of that branch of this ge- 


vernment, with which alone it belongs to a foreiga 
minister to communicate, and Mr. Wise was not 
disposed tamely to submit to the rude and threaten- 
ing violence of another branch of the government. 

Phe minister of foreign affairs was much alarm- 
ed; the minister of justice talked blood and havoc, 
and demanded the sarrender of the Porpoise. Mr. 
Wise told him he could do nothing wkile he held an 
uplifted arm; he must withdraw his force, and then 
he was prepared to negotiate. 

The forces were recalled, and then, by request of 
the minister of foreign affairs, (who had come to 
the conrlusion that the matter must be referred to 
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the tribunals of Brazil) the American guard was 
withdrawn and the vessel and crew delivered up to 
the authorities of the country from whose jurisdice 
tion there never had been any intention to take 
them—save with the consent of the government. 
The vessel was afterwards delivered tothe U.S. 
consul, and the captain and crew set at large. 

By some, Mr. Wise is accused of violating the 
laws of nations and invading the jurisdiction of 
Brazil, in causing the arrest of the Porpoise. By 
others he is censured for nct d sregarding the juris 
diction of Brazil and conti: nin; to hold her. Thus, 
unless he cuuld do, and leave undone the same thing, 
at the same time, it appears impossible that he 
should please all his conntrymen. 

lt will be seen (rom the above stated facts, that 
the Porpoise was arrested with the consent of this 
government, and that she was given up to the au- 
thorities of the country as snon as the minister of 
foreign affairs made the request. Hence there was 
no violation of Brazilian jurisdiction, and it is as 
clearly shown that the rude show of force by the 
minister of justice was totally disregarded. Mr. 
Wise’s relations were enticely with the minister of 
foreign affairs, and with him only would he negoti- 
ate. All acquainted with Mr. Wise know well that 
to yield to threats is no part of his nature. 

His course in relation to the African trade is ad- 
mitted by his countrymen in Rio, to be ia the gene- 
ral right, and if in hunting out the guilty, imputa- 
tion has fallen upon the innocent, it is only what 
occurs in the applieation of the laws in all coun- 
tries, upon all matters. It is fully in the power of 
the innocent to prove their innocenee, and for the 
vituperations of the guilty he should not care. 

His searching investigations have developed facts 
occurring in the African trade of which the Ameri- 
can merchants of this place were entirely ignorant, 
and his action has done more for the suppression of 
the slave trade than all the British men-of-war upon 
the African Coast, At the sama time it should not 
and has not been intended to prejudice the legal 
trader, for we all know that voyages can be made 
to the Coast of Africa, without violating any law or 
policy of the U. States, and Mr. Wise unhesitating- 
ly says that voyages may be made there as strictly 
legal as to any other country, and that he wishes to 
see such voyages encouraged. 

Mr. Wise has been charged with being precipi- 
tate and violent—a creature of impulse. It is truc 
he has a heart as well as a head, but his energy of 
eharaeter can only be offensive to those whose im- 
proper purposes it is his duly to thwart. He looks 
upon every American as his hrother, and is prepar- 
ed to go all lengths to serve country and country- 
men—and there 1s not an American in Brazil, who, 
if involved in difficulty, would not look to him with 
confidence, as his efficient advocate. And it is much 
to be hoped for the credit of our country, that party 
feeling at home may not lead to his recall, and the 
substitution of some tame cresture, who will sleep 
upon his post, as ineffieieot as be may be inoffensive. 


The ship Suviah arrived at New Orleans 
on tlie 24th ult. from the Day of Aransas. She left 
the anchorage at that place on the 16th. Nothing 
lias transpired of any interest since our lasl accounts 
from that point. Previous to the vessel’s sailing, 
the steamer Monmouth came off, and reported that 
war had been declared. How the news reached our 
force on the main land we are not informed. It may 
be that general Taylor had received recent intelli- 
gence to that effect from the frontier; and then, 
again, ıt may have been a repetition of the rnenac- 
ing news received here a short time since. General 
Taylor, with his command, had left the neighbor- 
hood of St. Joseph's, and established himself at San 
Patricio, on the north bank of the Nueces. 

A letter from Santa Fe, written on the 18th of 
July; and published in the St. Louis Era, states that 
much interest is felt in that section of country in re- 
lation to the annexation of Texas. A large portion 
of the infiabitants are said to be anxious for annexa- 
tion, and in favor of the Rio de] Norte as the boun- 
dary, which would include them in the union. 

“Me, Armstrong, on the 26th June, asked leave to 
introduce a bill baring certain claims, debts, judg- 
ments, &e. which he said he would read, and explain 
how it was connected with the subject of annexa: 
tion. 

“The object of the bill was to prevent the collec- 
tion of claims against the inhabitants of Texas by 
citizens of the United States. 

“Me. Armstrong said there were ‘many worthy 
citizens in many of the counties who would be re- 
lieved by a bill of this nature. There were a great 
many persons in this republic, he bad no doubt in the 
world, who would oppose the meosure of onnexotion un- 
less they thought their rights end interests would be 
guarded and protected by the actlon of congress.” 


Texas. 
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first affix his signature. It appeared proper to ac- 
cede to this overture from Mexico, for the following 
considerations. 1 

First—The signing of the articles in question re- 
moved all pretext for the renewal of hostilities by 
Mexico, and thus left Texas to pursue, without mo- 
lestation, such policy as we might deem best. 

Second—It was in fact a relinquishment, sub modo, 
by Mexico, of all claim of sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory of Texas, thereby facilitating rather than im- 
peding annexation. 

Third—lt was the only way by which the overture 
from Mexico could be presented to the representatives 
of the peuple of Texas, to whom alone belongs the de- 
cision of so grave a matter as this, of peace or the 
risk of a renewal of hostilities. 

Finolly—1t was of great importance, in the event 
that any untoward cireumstance should prevent the 
accomplishment of annexation. 

Was the administration of Texas authorised, of it- 
self, to reject ultimately, this friendly overture? Was 


a voteof 99 to 17. So the Texians are pretty effec- | #1 not bound to submit this matter to the people?— 
tually protected agaiost their ereditors in the states.” There are facets in my possession which I shall ata 
Mr. Ashbel Smith's letter. Mr. Ashbel Smith, late! proper time make known to the people of Texas, to 
minister of the government i | s to England and | 
Franee, has addressed the following letter to the! 
cditor of a paper in deeem b anticipation of 2 d ERDE the arutles wuh Senor Sienas 
ough that channel, has aethorised its| though that arrangement was temporary. e in- 
publigattion in the New York Journal e Cee | dividuals who, in 1842, supplied Mexico with facili- 
Aa the late journey o r. Smith has been the sub- | 
ject of à ood deat of curiosity, we republish his let-, Whose mponina Da RELE then baffled byny Ton 
h we do not perceive that it makes any | Were ready in € gps. poscis We ett) Wale 
el rir Ta ma us mueh new ght | Mexican navy for the purpose of waging ache war 
upon the histery of the annexation or the negotia- against Texas, with the same ultimate design as for- 
tions relating to it. ` [Boston Advertiser. | Merly upon one of our institutions. Are we sure, I 
Ohio River, Steamboat Pike, August —, 1845. would ask, that some northern or western senators 
Te H. STUART, ESQ. might not have been found in the American congresa 
Editor of the Galveston Civilian: friendly to peaceful annexation, but opposed to receiv- 
My Dear Sir—1 have reached Cincinnati this morn- | ing Texas with a waron its hands? Were we not suf- 
ing on my return to Texas, having been detaineu licrently told, too. that what a resolution of congress 
several days on the road by a severe cold, with ir- 
regular paroxysms of fever. I shall stop a short 
time at Memphis to look after some private business, —forgotten? 
and thence proceed without delay to Galveston. È 
I have been, as you are aware, the suhjeet of; with Senor Cuevas, without the knowledge of the 
mueh abuse and calumny for several months past.— | executive. I know my duty better. In ail my official 
The adoption of the annexation resolutions by the | conduet, I have acted under instruetiuns from tiis ex- 
convention recently assembled in Texas, may be con- | celleney the president. A different course would 
aidered decisive of this great measure; and the ter- | have rendered me liable to impeachment. 
mination of my official duties leaves me at liberty to| My general silence in April last on annexation, 
repel the calumnious surmises with which some Ame- | may have given rise to an honest misapprehension of 
rican and Texas newspapers have abounded. "l'his' my opinion on this subjeet. I had then just signed 
Jiberty shall be used with discretion. 1t would in-! the articles of arrangement with Mexico. It is clear 
deed have been eusy for me at any moment, iu a few! ibat had the Texas secretary of state gone about 
short sentences, to repel these calumnics, and to, making public declarations in favor of annexation, 


confound my detractors. Bul while the measure of! the Mexican governinent would have refused to sign 
these articles, notwithstanding the assurance pre- 


annexation was not formally completed by the act of 
viously made. A discreet silence seemed (lie proper 


'l'exas, and for an important reason which will be 
atated further on, I did not deem it proper to make | course for me to pursue. But to avoid fulure inisap- 


any public declaration. Besides, as the servant of prehension, } then wrote explicitly my opinion on 
the people of Texas, and charged with important this subject to general Houston, to general M. Ba- 
duties of that government, I could not with proprie- | ker, to colonel Barnard E. Bee; I expressed the same 
ty, even if so disposed, make explanations of the po- opinion in unequivoeal language to col. Thruston, 
ley of my government through the newspapers of! Mr. J. Temple Doswell, Mr. lJenry F. Gillett, Dr. 
the United States, though goaded thereto by tlie ea- Bowers, Dr. Kellum, eol. M. B. Menard, gen. Chas, 
Jumnies of some of their number. Not being the| Fenton Mercer, and some other gentlemen in Texas; 
agent of the United States, nor at that time a citizen! and lad declared the same opinion to the hon. J. C. 
of the eountry, I submited in silence. To Texas alone; Calhoun, the hon. Alcee Labranehe, M. C. of La. 
was I responsible, and to the citizens of Texas J shall, | the hon. T. H. Seymour, M. C. of Conn., gen. R M. 
on reaching home, fully explain the objects of my | Saunders, M. C. of North Carolina, and numerous 
mission, and the manner in which I have executed at. | othcr gentlemen in the United States. 1 now autho- 
‘Their servant I have been; to their judgment I shall | rize the publication of tne above letters, and of all 
cbeerfully bow, as becomes a public servant. (do |other letters written by me, however eonfidcutial, 
not fear that judgment. fn the meantime my great | wherein allusion is made to annexation. They will 
respect for their opinion leads me to make a brief; not be found to contam one adverse or discrepant 
alatement concerning certain matters. word. Were I opposed to aupexatiun, 1 should avow 


The insinuation that I have opposed annexation, or | it fearlessly. 
that I went to Europe to concert measures or (o co-| _! returned to Texas last January, after au absence 
operate in any way with any European government | 0f nearly tliree years, during which 1 had scen most 
for the purpose of preventing annexation, is utterly, of the countries of Western Europe under favorable 
Jatse. The following facts will illustrate my views | circumstances. I found Texas enjoying a prosperity 
ob this subjeet. In June, last year, a proposition was | Uisurpasscd in auy other country. 1 beheld a broad 
made to me as Texas minister in France and Eng- tertitory, possessed of the finest climate and a most 
land te pass a diplomatic aet, whereby these powers; fertile soil; labor remunerated, while the materials 
would guarantee to Texas peace with Moxico and! of living were cheap; a sullicient currency, compos- 
independence, conditioned thal we should remain aj ed wholly ol gold aud silver; taxes very low, yet the 
separate government. [ communicated the proposi- | revenues of tlie country cxeeediug the expenditures 
tion to the deparünent of state, accompanied with | 0f the government, and increasing; the laws faithful- 
what I conceived a strong argument against its ac- | ly administered, always protecting, aud in no casc 
Ceptance, based on the grave objections to European oppressive; aud lo crown all, general (ecling of con- 
jnterlerencc in American affairs, on any pretext what- | tentment throughout the land. I retorned among my 
ever. This despateh of mine is in the archives of| uld friends aud fellow citizens with joy; } envied not 
Texas. The proposition has never been renewed on | the Oid World, with ah it has which embellishes 
either side. President Jones, then secretary of state, | iie and gilds misery there. “Phe annexation resolu- 
under gen. Huuston, entirely approved iuy conduct. | tions were passed hy tho Ainerican congress. Asa 

My signing with Senor Cuevas, srticles prelimina- | citizen ot ‘Texas, I concurred in that measure. At 
ry to peace with Mexico, has been severely con-| tho. same time I estimated very highly our noble 
demned. | received assuranees on which I could re-| country, and our valiant snd law-abiding citizens; 
Jy, that the Mexican government would sign these| und 1 then expressed the opinion 1 still entertain, that 
ariicles, provided the Texas 8.crctary of state woulg 


“Mr. Smith, of Fanning, was opposed to the bill. 
He said:—‘It proposes todo away with all just de- 
mands against those who have emigrated to this 
country froni any of the states.” The measure of 
annexation, had ‘been carried by a parcel of people 
who have come into the country very lately; and 
now they wanted to get rid of poying their honest debts.” 
‘Why, sir, said Mr. S. ‘as 1 cae from home on my 
way here, l passed through a people who were about 
to hang me; not three out of five of whom had been 
in the country long enough to take the oath of al- 
legiance; and these people wanted to control my vote.’ 
Vote to exonerate us from our just debts or we will 
hang you. 

«Mr. Armstrong replied: ‘Many have come to this 
country under adverse aod very embarrassing circum- 
stances.’*The very idea of being again harrased is 
enough to terrify them, and drive them into opposi- 
tion to the great measure of annexation.” 

“There was a good deal further debate on the bill, 
and it wassomewhat amended, but finally carried by 


coming toa pacific arrangcment with Mexico at the 


convince them of the extreme importance of our} | he 
‘have largely used the eoward's privilege to calum- 


maintain our independence; that by annexation Texas 
gives to the United States full as much as it receives 
in return. I was unwilling to hear annexation re- 
presented as an act of charity to Texas, a country 
possessing within itself the elements to become a 
mighty empire. The pecuniary advantages and con- 
venience of this measure to Texas, I suspected, were 
overrated. But it is by no sordid calculations that 1 
have estimated the importance of annexation. I trust 
Texas is to acquire hereby sumething better and 
more lasting than a momentary increase of a few 
shillings the acre in the value of its lands, or the ap- 
preciation of a few cents in the price of iis bonds.— 
Besides, should it appear to those who weigh with 
serupulous niceity tlie pecuniary advantages to ac- 
crue to Texas from annexation, that the balanee 1s 
against us, these in my op nion would be greatly out- 
wheighed by higher considerations, and for my own 
part | should gladly sacrifice ttiem 10 the prosperity, 
strength, and glory of the American union, the land 
of my birth, the home of my affctions, the hope of 
freedom throughout the world. 

Tte gross malevolence and false statements of 


| some of the newspapers of Texas and New Orleans 


I have not descended to notice. "Their eonductors 


niate the absent, and have abundantly praetised the 
Machiavellian policy, that a lie is worth telling if it 
go uncontradicied twenty f ur hours, They have 


ties for procuring vessels of war to attack Texas, and | falsely affirmed that I signed the articles with Senor 


Guevas, without the knowledge of the president;— 
they have forged the statement that I was present at 
Washington city to attend a diplomatie congress to 
be held there, a place through which I have noteven 
passed since leaving Texas—they fabricated a report 
that I was in Mexico, “wearing a white hat;"—they 
have attribnted to me language | never used;—a puh- 
lie diplomatic mission to which I was appointed by 
the president more than three years since, was re- 
presented as undertaken to receive a bribe of money 


had done, a resolution might unde? And is the import- | from the government, to which I was aeeredited.— 
ance of a single vote— Senator Bagby's for example | But though they may continue to heap falsehoods 


upon falsehoods, they ean never elavate them above 


It has been falsely asserted that I signed the articles | my disdain,—and as for themselves, they may know 


that I never attempt to conciliate my political ene- 
mies. 
] hope soon to be with you, and to assure you in 


erson, that 1 am very truly, yours, 
nen ''ASHBEL SMITH. 


The steamer Undine left Corpus Christi on the 
18th ull. Gen. Taylor had succeeded in removing 
the 3d and 4th regiments of infantry, and a large 
part of his military stores to that place, and hud 
fixed his head quarters there. A breastwork of earth 
had been thrown up, end nearly cumpleted. A few 
pieces of ordnance, procured in that town, were 
brought into requisition. No cerlam information 
concerning the advance of the Mesicans had been 
received; bul it was rumored that Arista was assein- 
bling a large force at Matamuras and along the Rio 
Grande. 

The United States Dragoons, under command of 
Col. Twiggs, had erossed the Colorado, and were on 
their march to Corpus Christi—all well. A company 
of Mexiean tradera were expectcd in the next day. 
The location of tlie eneampment is salubrious and 
pleasant, being immediately upou the beach af the 
bay, and open to the sea breeze. The health of the 
eamp was good. 


At Aransas Bay on the 21st. the schooner Florinda, 
with coal, &e., from N. Orleans, had just arrived.— 
The wreck of the sehooner Swallow, ou the Aransas 
bar, had been stripped of her masts, sails, rigging, 
&c., and some of her eargosaved, A sale was to take 
place on the 93d inst. 


The Undine arrived at Galveston en the 23d inst., 
replenished woud aud water, and left at noon on the 
94th, and was ascending the Misssissippi on the 26th. 
The steam ship John S. McKim was in port and ad- 
vertised to leave at 3 o'elock that afternoon. 

Vhe convention was still in session at Austin on the 
13th, but it was anticipated that (herr labors would 
close on the 23d. 


The Houston Telegraph of the 20th contains the 
letter of E. Allen, acting secretary of state, to the 
Hon. Ashbel Smith, informing him of the rejection 
by the senate of the preliminary propositions to nego- 
Uate a treaty with Mexico on the basis uf the sepa- 
rate independence of the repnbhe, and telling him, 
that wader suck circumstances it is unnecessary for him 
any longer to continue to discharge the duties of min- 
ister to the Europcan governments. 

News of tho arrival of the dragoons, under the 
eommand of Colpuel Twiggs, at Sun Antonie had 
reached Galveston, ‘They performed their mareh 
at the rate of twenty milies per day, and with very 
little sickness among their numbers—450. They ex- 
pected to Join the army at Corpus Christi under Gen. 


we are comipcteul of. selt-governuent, and able to] Taylor. 
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A committee of the convention, to whem the sub- 
ject was referred, state that the expenses of the new 
state government fur the first year will be $44,500. 
They estimate the net revenue for the year at $17,- 
492 25; and by raising the tax dn land, which they 
suggest, from one-tenth of one per eent. to one-fifth 
of one per eent., thus equalizing it with. the specifie 
tax, they estimate that the yearly revenue will be 
$65,492 52. 

"Phe idea of annulling the present constitution, and 
of forming a provisional gevernment until Texas as- 
sumes its position as a state of the Union, which was 
bruited by many, has not been entertamed by the 
convention; nor do we hear anything of the formation 
of the territury into two states, about whieh some of 
our northern contemporaries seemed to be so very 
much troubled. 


The following resolutions introd1eed by Governor 
Runnels, were adopted by tffe convention on the 29th 
ult:— 

“Resolved, That the committee on the general pro- 
visions of the constitution he instructed to enquire 
into the expediency and prupriety of incorporating in 
the constitution, tlie following provisions— 

“Ist. The legislature shall have ne power to pass 
Iaws for the emaneipation of slaves, withuut the con- 
sent of. their owners, or without paying their owners 
previous to such emanripation, a full equivalent for 
the slaves so emancipated. Thzy shall have no pow- 


with them such persons as are deenied slaves by the 
laws of any one of the United States, so long asany | 
person of the same age and deseription shall be eon- 
tinued in slavery by the laws of this state; provided | 
that such person or slave be the bona fide prnperty of 
such iminigrants; and provided also, that laws may | 
be passed to prolitit the introduction into this state, 
of slaves who have committed high erimes in other ; 
states er territories. ‘hey shall have full power to 
oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with hu-j 
manity; to provide fur them nceessary food and' 
elothing; to abstain from all eruelties to them; and in 
ease of their neglect or refusal to comply with the 
requisitions of sueh law to provide, by law, for the 
sale of such slave or slaves, for the benefit of the} 
owner or owners. 


21. Inthe proseeutien of slaves far erimes of high- 
er grade than petit larceny, the legislature shall have 
no puwer to deprive them of an impartial trial by aj 
petit jury. 

34. Any person who shall maliciously dismem-| 
ber or deprive a slave of life, shall suffer such pun- 
ishment as would be inflicted in ease of like offence | 
had been committed on a free white person, and on 
the like proof, except in case of insurrcetion of such 
slave." 

One of the provisions passed by the convention i 
prohibits the creation, renewal, or extension of any j 
corporate body with banking or discounting power. 
Another section prohibits the legislature trom eon: | 
traetiug debts above $100,000, except in case of war, 
or to repel invasion or insurrection. 


The llouston Telegraph of the 21st instant, ERE 
that a party of ahout seventy Mexican soldiers ap- 


civilly but decideely remonstrated against at once by 
three of our most respectable eontemporaries—thie 
Evening Post, Albany Argus, and the Union; the last 
earrying the multiplied weight of its representative 
eharacter. They all declare for strong and energetic 
actiun, which means nothing mure nor less than ve- 
hement attack, with a view to put an early end to 
the threatened hostilities by some prompt and erush- 
ing blow; or what may be called the offensive defen- 
sive system. Be it so, i£ so it must. Be the sin and 
the shame, be the erime and the disgrace— whatever 
ofeither there may be—on the heads where they 
may belung. We wash our hands of the blood, our. 
skirts of the stain. If sueh a war is to come, we 
shall sing no pæans to its heroes, no Te-Deums for 
its victories; we shall covet none of its laurels.— 
Mexico has been hardly dealt with in the whole bus- 
iness; dealt with as ill beseems a noble and powerful 
nation dealing with a weak and impotent one. She 
lias been too much disregarded and despised. While 
no substantive rights have been injured—and we 
have the whole law as well as the whole “profits” 
on our side— we have beon too indifferent to her feel- 
ing, too contemptuous of those imaginary rights, 
which have been not the less sincere for being ab- 
surd. It has been all fortiter in re on our side, with 
hone of the suaviter in modo, and the relation between 


j the two in point of power would at least have made 
‘a little of the latter a graceful adornment of the 


| former. 
er ta prevent immigrants to this state from bringing : hoyr: 
à 8 


Different influences unhappily ruled the 
perhaps after the 41h of March it was too Jate 
fur change. y 

And now the result is, that Mexiso, mean and 
miserable as she is—malicious, too, if yeu please— 
is about to mareh up to eertain demolitien, in a mil- 
itary collision with us, on the simple point of honor ; 
reluctantly as we all know—hopelessly as she herself 
cannot but feel; not to recover 'Texas—not to gain 
any thing imaginable; but simply because she feels 
*ceneerned? in a position where an attempt at least 
at war seems vitally due to the defence of her na. 
tional honor, the preservation of that popular pride 
of patriotism which it is not for our peuple to deny 
as a virtue. 


1t is not in human nature—not in ours, at least — 
to look with satisfaetiun upon any fight between big 
and little—between a liun and a rat; even though all 
the right may be on the former side, our own side; 
and all the wrong on the other, the enemy’sside. If 
it were only a royal Bengal tiger, now, or an ele- 


| phant, or a hippopotamus, or any thing at least look- 


ing tolerably equal even in bulk,it might pass. But 
the lion to roar against a rat—the eagle to strain his 
great war-seream against a buzzard! We have no 
stomach for the business, and never stall have. 


Cenciliation ! conciliation! coneiliation! Between 
powerful and weak it is never too late for coneilia- 
tion. We would have our Government send a spe- 
eal mission of consisiation, with unusual form and 
sulemnities, to explain and justify our right, to soothe 
sincere icritations, to satisfy offended scruples of 
pride, to deprveate endless, foolish, and criminal ef- 
fustons of blood. Let there be at the same time 
overwhelming force concentrated at the necessary 
points, both for defenee and for bloodlessly stringent 


proached within 16 miles of Castroville, about a fort-! blockade, if necessary. llow gracefully would such 
night age. Captain Hays received information of{ an attitude become our eountry towards Mexico? 
their movements, and went out to attack them; but! How beyond all compare superior the moral glory of 
they were apprised of his approach by one of their} a peace thus secured, to that of a submission extort- 
spies, and hastily decamped. It is supposed that they | ed from crushed, despairing, and still hating impo- 
intended to attack Castroville fur the purpose of eap , tence, by a thousand San Jacintos! i 

turing a quantity of goods that had been deposited) — B it such counsels will avail but little, either with 
there by some Mexican traders. The traders report. | our people, or, as a necessary eonsequence, with our 
ed that they were under the command of a man by, Government. Alas that it should be so! So aueh 
the name of Platina; that they belonged to a detach- | tha worse fur them and for us all—for Mexico—for 


ment of Cartradores, that has recently been station- 
ed at Fresidio. 


The Gilveston News states that the Mexican army 
at Matamoras ia said to be 8,000 strong, and are en- 
gaged in fortifying that city. Per contra the Civilian 
declares that from the best information, the number 
of troops at Matamoras dues not execed 1,500—that 
they are badly suppurted, and not more eflicient than 
Mexican soldiers usually are. 


Reratioxs wiru Mexico. 

Nine-tenths of our people, ceteris paribus, wonld 
rather have a little fighting than not. The old Adam 
1s about as rampart in our American republicanism 
asinany other branch of the Anglo-Saxondom.— 
They rather preler to do the fighting in question 
themselves: as the next best thiag, they like to look 
on and seeit done by others. And, whether done 
by self or deputy, they like to see it done well, ac- 
eording to the old established Jaws and principles of 
the fighting theory. All this, we repeat, we knew 
perfectly well, and are therefore very far from sur 
prised at finding our doetrine and adviee in regard to 
this Mexican war (if Mexican war there is to be) 


the poor wretches of Mesiean soldiers, dragged in 
cuflles to battles not their own; for ourselves, for our 
own true honor; for the cause of christianity; for the 
progress of the human race. [N Y. Morn. News. 


Mexican ixoEMNITY. From a private letter, dated 
| Mexico, July 20h, 1845, received by a gentleman in 
this city, we derive information that, on the 3st 
l uit. a motion was made in congress to call on the 
secretary of the treasury for a written report on the 
subject of the payinent of the two missing instal- 
| ments of indemnity, which produced a very animat- 
ed and lengthy discussion. Mr. Trigueros, the late 
secretary of the treasury, and Mr. Voss, the ageat of 
the United States, were handled most uncereinonr- 
ously, aud the ex-miunister of the United States, Mr. 
Shannon, was likewise subjected to some critical re- 
mark. ‘The motion was linally carried by a vote of 
' 97 to 26, and we are now likely to get possession of 
all the leading facts in this hitherto mysterious affair. 
A copy of the report will be forwarded to us as seon 
as practicable after it is made publie in Mexico, and 
‘we shall publish it for the information of tho claim- 
ants. {New York Express. 
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Juoiciat question. Auction purchases. A decision 
has been lately given by judge Story, which is of ' 
considerable interest to persons purchasing at auc- 
tion. The plaintiff purchased some mills, &c. at 
auction for $40,000, he supposing that the auetioneer 
had fair bids against him. It turned out, hewever, 
that there had been no bid except his own beyond 
$20,000, the others being fictitious on the part of the 
auctioneer. The original owners of the mills re- 
ceived the $40,000, and action was instituted against 
them to recover back the purchase money on the 
ground of fraud in the auctioneer. The sale took 
place in 1936, and the plaintiff did not learn the de- 
ceit until 1840. Judge Ware, of Maine, held that 
the plaintiT ought to recover, but judge Stery de- 
livered an adverse opinion, chiefly on the ground 
that the frand was not brought home to the defen- 
dants personally. "The case will go to the supreme 

court of the United States. 


Leeat vecision. 4 foreign bankrüpt law insuffi- 
cient to transfer property in this country. Inthe su- 
pariar court of New York, before chief justice Jones, 
the following decision was made on the 20th inst:— 

Smithurst vs. ads. Frazer. Jt appears that Smith- 
urst left England i the packet ship Sheridan, on the 
12th of July last, bringing with nim a large amount 
of goods and money. That on the 21st of the same 
month the packet ship Patrick Henry left Liverpool: 
having on board a large amount of property belong- 
ing to Smithurst. That on. the 224 day of July last 
lic was declared a bankrupt by the English bankrupt 
court, and Frazer, the plaintiff appointed his as- 
signee, who sent ont to New York a power of at- 
torney to recover the property. A suit was com- 
menced in l'rover, in this court, and judge Vander- 
pool endorsed the writ to hold the defendant to bail 
in the sum of $35,000. On the arrival of the Sheri- 
dan he was arrested, and not being able to procure 
hail was put to Jail. The defendant's counsel on 
Saturday last moved to have him discharged from 
arrest on filing common bail. His honor, the chief 
justice, on Tuesday, decided that the bankrupt law 
of a foreign country is incapable of operating a legal 
transfer of property in the United States or on board 
of American vessels, and ordered the defendant to 
be discharged, on filing common bail. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

A company of traders arrived at St. Louis on the 
22d ult. fram the Roeky Mountains. They met with 
eol. Kearney and two hundred and fifty dragoons at 
the Cedar Bluffs on the 17th of June. Cul. K. in- 
tended to go to the Chimney, thence to the South 
Pass, and trom that point to Fort William on the 
Arkansas. Whilst the traders were encamped at 
Cedar Bluffs 550 wagons of Oregon emigrants passed 
them.. These people had gotten along very well, 
having lost only a few of their cattle by the depre- 
dations of the l'awnees. 

A fort is in. progress of erection at Rouse's Point, 
on an island iu Lake Champlain, of whieh the United 
.States came in possession by the Ashburton treaty. 
The work was commenced last year under the di- 
reetion ol captain Brewerton. The ground not be- 
ing solid, piles have been driven to a great depth in 
the earth, on which timbers are laid; then a thick 
floor and after that the stone work. 

The Plattsburg (N. Y.) Republican says that the 
foundation requiring great care and skill, admits of 
but slow progress. The furt when completed will 
be 40 or 50 feet high; and as is situated within a few 
rods of the channel of the lake, (which is here but 
6? rods wide), will ve able to destroy anything afloat 
whieh may attempt to pass it. There are naw up- 
wards of 100 men employed by the day, and they 
are constantly increasing. Lieut. Mason has assumed 
the superintendence of the work. 

Movement of troops. Company A, U. S. Third Ar- 
tillery, arrived at Charleston on the 27th ult. from 
Smithville, North Carolina, on their way to Aransas 
Bay, Texas. 

‘Two eompanies of U.S. troops from Boston and 
oae from Portsmouth, N. H. arrived at New York 
on the 29th ult. and will proceed to Texas in the U. 
S. store ship Lexington. « 

The following named officers of the army embark- 
ed on board the United ship Lexington, at N. York, 
for Texas. Seven companies, (4 of the Ist arlillery, 
aad 3 ot the 2d artillery,) numbering about 400 men, 
rank and file constitute the eominand: 

Major Erving, 2d artillery; Brevet major Dimick, 
lst do Captain Porter, do Capt. C. F. Smith, 2d do 
Lieutenant Magruder, lst do Lieut. Hathway, do 
Lieut. Fowler, do do Lieut. Chase, 2d do Lieutenant 
Dawson, lst do Lieut. Hays, 2d do Lieutenant H. F. 
Clarke, 2d do Lieut. Curd, 1st do Major Whiting, Ist 
do Captain Lowd, 21 do Captain Mackenzie 2d ao 
Captain Sibley, Ist do Lieut. Luther, 2d do. Lieut. 
Daniels, do do Lieut. Elzey, do do Lieutenat W. S. 


s 


6 
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S nith, Ist de. Lieut. Lansing, 2d de. Lieut. S. Wil- 
liams. Ist de. Lieut. Doubleday, do. Assistant Sur- 
geon Perter. à 

A portion ef the Seventh Regiment U. S. Infantry, 
under command of major Brown, left Pensacola fer 
Texas on the 23d ult. 


Volunteers. The Independent Rifle Battalion ef 


York county, Pa. have tendered their scrvicea te 
the president ef the United States, in view of the 
unsettled stale ef affairs between this country and 
Mexice. The battalion comprises the following 
companies: Cedorus Greens, Capt. Weaver, Jack- 
son Greys, Lieut. Latimer, Washingten Greens, 
Captain Cellins, Mechanicsburg Rifle, Capt. Ebaugh. 

The Lexington, Ky. Gazette says that Col. R. M. 
Johnson has tendered his services te the president. 

Five of the volunteer companies of St. f,ouis as- 
sembled in that city on the 25th ult, in full uniform, 
and elected officers for a regiment now being raised 
there for service in the event ef a war with Mexico. 
Majer Lewis V. Bogy was elected colonel, and Cap- 
iain Frederick Walker lieutenant celenel. ‘The 
place ef major was left open fer the purpose of per- 
mitting the new companics that will be raised to 
select that oficer. Á 

The Richmond Enquirer states that the Rich- 
mond, Fayette Artillery, Capt. T. 1I. Ellis, have 
effercd their.services to the secretary of war forany 
duty he may be pleased te assign them. 

The Pensacola correspendent ef the Mobile He- 
rald, writes: “The troeps stationed at our forts are 
upder erders for Texas, and so soon as they can 
procure the necessary facilities of transportation, 
they will set sail under cunvey of one or both of the 
steamers, Princeton and Mississippi. Our inability 
heretofore to furnish ships with immediate and ade- 
quate supplies lias been a subject of much cem- 
plaint; but I happy to say, we are now prepared for 
any and all emergencies which may hereafter arise. 
There 1$ but ene thing needful now to make this a 
yard of great importance,and that is no less an 
item than the construction et a dry dock. 

There is no foundation for the rumor that the two 
cempaniesef artillery now encamped en Govern- 
er's Island have been erdered te Texas. "They are 
to garrisen Fort Independence, at which place fifty 
guns are te be meunted immediately. 

[Boston Journal. 


FonriricATIONS. We understand that the official 
name ef the lower fort in our harbor, (now nearly 
cempleted) is Fort Warren. It was formerly called 
Fert George. The old Fort Warren, nearly eppo- 
site the Castle, is efficially known as Fort Winthrep. 

[Boston Journal. 


The scheoner Weodbridge has brought te Buffale, 
from Erie, feurteen preces ef 32 lbs. ordnance fer 
the Redoubt. They are ef Pittsburg make. 

Dubuque harbor. The werk on this harbor has 
been suspended by orders from Washington. This 
has been dene in consequence ef a communication 
having been sent dy citizens ef Dubuque to Wash- 
ingten, differing from the engineer as te the plan 
proposed te eflect the improvement. 

(St. Louis Repub. 


NAYAL JOURNAL: 


Death.—A Montevideo letter of May 10th an- 
nounces the death of Acting Lieut. Robert Poinsett 
Lovell, of U. S. ship Boston, by dysentery. 

A naval court martial is new in session at the na 
val asylum, Pbiladelphia, for the trial ef licut. Ro'bt. 
E. Jehnsen, en varicus charges. The court is com- 
pesed ef the following officers—Commedore George 
C. Reid, president. Commanders Jehn Kelly, Win. 
W. McKean, John Marston and James P. Wilson, 
members. P. B. Key, Judge advocate. D. P. Brown, 
esq. acting as counsel for the defendant. 

The Brandywine frigate, Captain Parker, from 
China, via the Sandwich Islands, &c. has arrived at 
Rio de Janerie, and was te leave for the U. States 
on Ist September. 

The St. Louis sleep ef war, and the Perry U.S. 
brig ef war were also at Rio, from the Pacitic, and 
would leave about the same time. 

The Marion, sloop of war, newly armed aod equip- 
pe will leave Charlestown Mass. oavy yard, for 

orfolk. 

The United States was decked at that yard en the 
30th, to be fitted with a new armement. 

The Boxer, brigantine, wil! be ready to sail ina 
fortnight. 

The Washington Union slates, that Capt. Stockton 
is not to proceed in the frigate Congress te the Gull 
of Mexico. His destinatien is to the Pacific, nor is 
his big gun to be transferred to the Congress. 

Commodore Elliott. The Philadelphia papers state 
that Com. Elliott has suffered a relapse, and now lies 
dangerously ill. 


Mexican vessels of war.—Abeut eighteen months 
since Messrs. Brown & Bell, extensive ship buildara 
ef this city, received an order frem the Mexican go- 
vernment for six schooners of war, of about 80 tons 
burthen each. They were completed abont six 
months since, and lay at the yard of Messrs. Brown 
& Bell, awaiting an order from the Mexican govern- 
ment, accempanied with the meney which was to be 
paid for them. -The erder came, with a plea of inae 
bility to pay. About twe months since. however, 
three of them were paid for and despatched, and the 
others now lie at Messrs. Brown & Bell's yard, await- 
ing a like demand. [New York Herald. 


Pensacola, August 25. 1845. 

Dear sir—The steamer Crecle, captain Heirn, are 
rived here yesterday morning from yeur city, and 
abeut necn ran down to the forts, where she received 
en board the tronps destifted fer Texas. Late in the 
evening she took her departure, accempanied with 
the wishes of all our citizens for her speedy and safe 
arrival at her pert ef destination. 

We have but little news here just now, but are leek- 
ing quite anxiously for the arrival of the sloop of war 
Saratoga, daily expected from Mexico with impertant 
news. 1 say daily expected—and se she is by many 
of our citizens—hut why she is expected, } cannot tell 
you. The last acceunts we had from that portion ef | 
the Gulf Jead us to suppose that Mexico was about 
declaring war. Should such a supposition be correct, 
the proper station for the Saiatoga, as well as Com. 


A Court of Inquiry is erdered, instead ef a court 
martial as reported, to investigrte the charges against 
lieut. .McLauglin, late commander of the Florida ex- 
peditien. The court is te sit at Baltimore—Mr. Key, 
ef Washinglen, is te be judge advocate. 


The Gulf Squadron. A letter from the corres- 
pendent of the Mebile Herald, dated Pensacela 20th 
August, says—The John .Jdoms came in on the 18th 
instant—and the steamers yesterday—officers and 
crew all in first rate fighting order. Our bay, just 
now, presents a magnilicent view and a warlike ap- 
pearance, netwithstanding several ships of the squad- 
ron are absent in the Gulf. The frigate John Adams, 
steamers Princeton and Mississippi, and brig Por- 
peise, are riding at anchor in eur bay. 

The Potomocis new being repaired by means ef 
a submerged bex, but as yet, the extent :ef her de- 
fects are not known. Should she not be made sea- 
werthy, however, in due time to *'respond"' te the 
call ef Mexico, it is surmised that Commodore Con 
ner will heist his broad pennant en board the Jehn 
Adams. 1 

Forty marines under lieut. Kensing, reached the 
Congress on the 26tb from Baltimore. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has a state- 
ment sheywing the present position efeur naval force: 


Gulf of Mexico Squadron. 
1. Frigate Potomac, com. Cunner’s flag ship. 
2. Steamer Mississippi. 


Bs si ge f pou. Conner and the squadron now lying here under his 
4. a war NE KA command, would be at Vera Cruz. And fur my part, 
we 9 aura 1 cannot see the reason why the Saratega should run 
6 do John Adams. 


from Mexico as soon as war is declared. 

My ewn netion is, that the whole squadren sheuld 
be lying eff Vera Cruz; and when information ef the 
declaration ef war is received, it shonld be despatch- 
ed to this country, net by a sleop of war er frigate, 
but by one of the fast sailing brigs—either the Se- 
mers er Lawrence. But the idea is supremely ridi- 
culous, to me, of a larga squadron lying at anchor in 
ene ef our pwn ports, where they are not wanted, 


7 do 
8. Brig Somers. 
9. do Lawrence. 
de Porpoise. 
. Schooner On-ka-hy-e, mail boat. 

Pacific Ocean Squadron. 
Frigate Savannah, cem. Sloat's flag ship. 
Sleop ef war Warren. 


St. Mary. 


de Fonemo while enly ene ef our sloeps of war is stationed where 
uan the whole fleet is required. When war is declared, 
de Cyane. 


ef course, thet one ship will have te bring the news; 
—and by the time the whole fleet can repair to the 
scene of action, perhaps millions ef preperty will be 
destroyed by the privateering pirates of Mexico! 

It is said that the fleet will sail from here in the 
ceurse of two er three days;—but as the same rumor 
has been current for the last week or two, I will not 
yeuch for its correctness. One thing I will vouch for, 
however, and that is, that Com. Conner has net yet 
transferred his flag from the Potomac, but is still on 
heard that vessel, tinkering away at her leak. He 
seems to have a mertal dread of going te sea in any 
ether vessel than the “frigate.” [Mobile Herald. 


GEN CES RS ET 


Schooner Shark. 


East India squadron, aboul being relieved, and intended, 
as is supposed to rendezvous in the Pacific. 
1. Frigate Brandywine, com. Parker's flag ship. 
2. Sloep of war St. Leuis. 
3. Brig Perry. 
4. Frigate Constitution, captain Percival, en her 
return from an independent cruise. 
The last Jour named ships may he censidered, in 
case ef emergency, as a part ef the Pacific squadren. 
. East India squadron, on ils way out. 
i. Columbus, 74, com’re Biddle's flag ship. 
2. Sleep ef war Vincennes. 


Mediterranean Squadron. 
1. Frigate Cumberland, com’re Smith's flag ship. 
2. Sloop ef war Plymouth. | 
Brazil Squadron. 
l. Frigate Raritan, cem're Turner’s flag ship. 
9. Sleop ef war Boston. 
3. Brig Bainbridge. 
Coast of Africa Squadron. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 
The skeletons ef 20 Indians with trinkels bave 
been dug up at Winant's Hill, near Troy, N. York. 
Murder of Oregon emigronts. The Bainbridge Eagle, 
(published in Chenange county, N. York), has been 
favored with a letter from Mr. A. W. Russell, ef 
Platte city, Missouri, stating that a letter had been 
received in that place from the captain ef the com- 
pany whe left thcre in May last for the Oregon Ter- 


Jr Slap of wer Jamestown. cpmre Sinan daa a T E nel sag MS NR 
we . " S 3 

gi do Preble. TRE Platte river. One of the unfortunate individuals 
4 


murdered was Mr. A. Robinson, ef 'Tiega ceunty, 
New Yerk. 


Indians in Canoda. By the repert of the committee 


. Brig Trusten. 
Fitting out. 


Norfolk. ]. Frigate Congress, capt. Stecklen. | ef the Canadian legislature on Indian affairs, of the 
2.  * Columbia. 20th Murch, 1845, it appears that some 12,000 In- 
3. Brig Dolphin. dians reside in the provinces, and that tbe number is 
Bosten. 4. Frigate United States. en the increase. Of these, 3,301 are residing in 
5. Sloop of war Marion, Lower Canada, and the remainder, 8,862, in Canada 
6. Brig Bexer. West. These are exclusive of the Indian tribes 
New York. 7. Sloop ef war Dale. under British dominion sn the nerthwest, and also ef 


The following ships, in port, require repairs, and 
have been examined with that view, preparatery to 
being fitted for service, in case of emergency:— 


wandering Indians from the United States, who used 
te receive presents annually frem the British gevern- 
ment, a practice new said te be discentinued. The 


Norfolk. Y. Frigate Constellation. number ef Indians is stated to be on the increase, 
2. Sloep of war Vandalia. partly from the excess of the births over the deaths, 
3. do Fairfield. and partly Irom a rether numerous immigration of 
Boston. 4. Razee Independence. tribes from the United States. 


New York. 5. Frigate Mscedonian. 
Tetal number of vessels in a cenditien for efficient 
service at short netice— 


Oneidas emigrating. Abeut ene hundred Oneida 
Indisns now residing about nine miles from Green 


Bay, have resolved to emigrate to Misseuri. Per- 
Gulf ef Mexico, il missien has been obtained from the president of the 
Pacific ocean, 10 United States. The Green Bay Republican wishes 
Brazil, - 3 the whole tribe would ge, because their reserve em- 
Coast of Africa, 4 braces some ef the finest Jands in Wisconsin. 
East [ndies, 2 Eleven Iowa Indians, whe have been making s fash- 
Mediterranean, 2 inable teur in Eurepe, arrived a fow days since by 
Fitting for sea, 1 the ship Versailles, at Bosten, q 
Under exsmination, é . The Cherokee Advecate expresses an earnest de- 
— sire that president Polk should re-sppoint governor 
44 F. M. Butler, as Cherckee agent. 
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Niacana FERRY. The Rochester American says 
it is intended to establish a steam ferry across the 
Niagara,a mile below the cataract. We trust it 
will be successful, The only method of crossing at 
present enjoyed, is in a smal! boat, for which a most 
exorbitaut price 19 charged, and passengers are sub- 
jected to great inconvenieuce. The American adds: 
*!]tis contemplated to construct a carriage-way down 
the banks, and to place, if practicable, a steamboat 
upon the new ferry. We learn that the erection of 
a large hotel is a part and parcel of the undertaking. 
The names of those concerned have been mentioned 
to us, aud they are such as to give assurance of en- 
terprise and success. An engineer is, as we are in- 
formed, already ou the spot for thc purpose of mak- 
ing surveys.” 


Commence or THE U, States. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Courier makes the 
following statement of the commerce of the United 
States for the year ending 30th June last. 

The total value of imports for the year, ending 30th 
dune, 1845, is $119,512,606 
The total value of exports for tlie year, 


ending 30th June, 1845, is 107,891,622 


Excess of imports, 


411,620,984 
The tota] exports of specie for the year, 


ending 30th June, 1845, is 8,467,651 
The total impurts of specie for the year, 

ending 30th June, 1845, 3,952.933 

Excess of exports of specie, 4,515,418 


Coinace at the mint and branch mints for the 
month of July, viz— e. 

In eagles, $55 000; half eagles, $131,000; quarter 
eagles. $5,737 5U—total gold, $191,737 50. 

In half dollars, $71 000; quarter do. $15,000; dimes, 
$129,000; half do. $49,000— total in silver, $264,000. 

In cents, $3,343 67. 

Total value of the coinage ot Juiy $459.081 17. 

Number ol pieces of gold coined, 34,015; of silver, 
2,472,000; of cents, 334,367. Total number of pieces 
coined, 2,840,382. 


eImericon coin. The post office department has 
cometo the conclusion to receive only American 
coin in payment of postages. The postmaster of 
Philadelphia has commenced the new arrangement. 
Spanish quarter doilars will only be received as 
twenty-three cents, levies as dimes, (ten ceuts), and 
fips as half dimes, (five cents.) This regulation will 
have the tendency to drive Spsoish coin, with the 
exception of dollars, out of circulation. 


Copper coin. The Cincinnati Gazette says—-The 
requirements of the new post cfiice law, and the 
daily markets have created a demand for cents, ! e- 
yond the present supply in this quarter. It may be 
well to mention for the benefit ol bankers, brokers, 
and tarnpike keepers, that the United States mint at 
Philadelphia, will deliver them in Cincinnats at one 
dollar per hundred, the mint paying ull the expenses 
of freight, &c. to this city. A large amount has also 
been placed on deposite at the mint at New Orleans 
for publie convenience, which can be had at par 
there, purchasers paying the freight up the river. 


Emignants ror Cauirarnta. The Independence 
Mission Expositor, of the 6th July announces the 
departure ol a company of emigrants for California, 
under the direction of L. W. Hastings. “They seem 
to be,” that paper says—'*Men of the right stamp for 
such an undertaking, and leave right willingly for 
the plains. Apparently regardless of all dangers, 
they venture forward buoyed up with hopes of suc- 
cess, and stimulated by deeds of daring, by the desire 
of bettering their condition and that of their friends 
who have gone before them. The season of the year 
forsuch a jaunt, is unusually late; they seem to think 
not, and appear determined to show (o the world, 
that nothing need prove an obstacle to our crossing 
the plains. We give the names of the company and 
their late residences: 

Lansford W. Hastings, Captain, San Francisco, 
California. 

Dr. R. Semple, Alton, !lliaois [6 feet 8 inches 
high.] 

,O. S. Burnham, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
South Alabama. 


Missouri—A. H. Crosby, Lexington, W. N. Loker, 


J. H. Nash, 
+ 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


New HawsuiE. The surplus revenue question, 
which the late legislature forbad to he submitted to 
their constituents, will come up next March in a 
multitude of towns, end be passed upon in primary 
meeting of (he people—articles upon the subject wiil 
be inserted in the town meeting warrants. 

Massacuusetts.—Boston. One of the editors of 
the New York Courier, on a summer tour, writes 
letters full of interesting matter, which appear in 
the editorial columns of that paper. The main ob- 
ject appears tn be to arouse New York toan exten- 
sion of her internal improvement policy as the only 
means of competing with the active enterprise of 
Boston. Of the latter city the last letter says: 

“And, after all, no one, no American, no one who 
loves his country and has an eye for her best glory, 
can repine at the prosperity of Boston. She is a 
city of noble men and noble purposes. Wealthy and 

‘enterprising as are her merchants and her bankers, 
{neither wealth nor business engross all their carc.— 
Money there, more than in New York, is prized asa 
means of good; not as a good of aud for itself.— 
Learning is cherished; the best and noblest institu- 
tions of society are built up. "There is a refined and 
3 lofty spirit which governs her actions. She knows 
the valve of art and of all high culture. Her schools 
are the hest on the continent; her people are better 
educated than any others in the world. Her men of 
wealth give their wealth, not sparingly and grudging- 
ly. hut liberally, and as if they knew they were thus 
putting it to the noblest use, to make broader the 
foundations, and lift higber the towers, of their uni- 
visitities and benevolent institutions. Her men of 
bosiness are cultivated men. Her professional men 
are among the ripest scholars, the most accomplish- 
ed orators, and the most gifted writers in the coun- 
try. Her lawyers are not mere machines skilfully 
framed, and of miraculous integrity and fitness for 
certain ends; but men of wide scquirements, of wide 
sympathies and wide influence. She is the eye of 
America; and no American, who prizes intellectual 
culture, who appreciates lofty aims and noble aspi- 
rations, can think of her but with pride. But that, 
of course, does not prove that she should own all the 
railroads on the continent, and coavert New York 
into oae of her suburbs.” 


CowwEoTicUT. A new Professorship has been estab- 
lished in Williams College, called Lawrence Profes- 
sorship, endowed by the liberal donation of $20,000, 
given by Amos Lawrence, of Boston. To this dona- 
tion Mr. L. recently added $1,000 for establishing a 
Conservatory and Botanic Gardea. 

[Spring. Rep. 

Cutlery. It is not denied, we believe, in any quar- 
ter, that the workings of the tarii, of 1842, renders 
us qoite independent of foreign manufactures of; 
nearly every description. Almost every article of} 
mechanic's tools, mathematical and surgical instru- 
ments, cutlery, &c. &c., which, until. within four or 
five years, we received from Ragland, is now man- 
ufactured at home, from our own material and by | 
our own artizans and operatives. This, in a national ; 
point of view, is worth something even in the eyes 
of Iree traders, and especially if we are to be involv- 
ed by that class of statesmen ia a war. 

But our present purpose was to say a word about | 
a family that have been workers in iron so long that | 
the memory of no living man ‘runneth to the coa- | 
trary. Some of the cannon used in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the first cast in this country, were 
made at Salisbury, Ct., by the ancestors of Mr. A. H. | 
Holley, an enterprising man who now owns the fur. ; 
nace which had been kept “iu blast? a certain num- | 
her of months in cvery succeeding year for almost a | 
century. It was in this old furnace that Gea. Peter | 
R. Porter, (whose ancestors were connected in the 
business with the Flolleys) when a boy, hecame fa- 
miliar with the engines of destruction which he di- 
rected so gallantly ou the Niagara frontier in tlie. 
sanguinary confl:ets of 114. | 

In addition to the operations of his furnace, p Lere 
castings of every size aml form, from a ship's anchor 
to a skillet may-be had, Mr. Holley lias embarked 
extensively in the manufacture of penknives, which, 
from the specimens we have seen, must prove as 
prolitable to the manutseclorer as they are creditable 
to the country. We have seen in Dr. Rodger'ssplen- 
did ‘show shop,’ in Sheffield, more highly finished 


St. Louis; T. Merange, do. T. E. Robbins, St. Chas. | and beautiful knives, but they cost at least twice as 


New York city—J. Bristol. 
Hogerstaion Maryland—C. Venerable. 
Springfield, Hlinois—J. W. Ward, R. Rankin. 


muceli money, and were less intrinsically valuable.— 
We say less intrinsically valuable, because it is ad- 
mitted that in highly polished cutlery, the temper ia 


St. Josephs, Michigan—N. B. Smith, H. Downing, | often bad. 


J. B. Stebbins, P. Mendenhall, H. C. Smith. 
kwa—J. A. Simpson, C. Carroll, S. Bancroft, P. 
S. Philips, A. Littic, T. F. Waters. 


Li 


These ‘Furnace Village Penknives' are for sale at 
the bookstore of our friend Weare C. Lite, where 
we hope the practical friends of American mauufac- 


| disguised, drove 


tures and home industry will call and pocket at least 
one as a specimen of what a Yankee—following in 
the footstens of Mr. James Horner, of this city, who 
had previously engaged largely in the same line— 
si do towards taking the wind out of the Eoglish 
sails. 

A gentleman who has been passing several weeks 
at Salisbury, ina letter to Mr. Little, gives the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Holley's penknives :— 

“They are the best knives, by much, that I have 
ever used. Their temper is admirable, and it con- 
tinues so, tilf the knife is worn out. They are all 
warranted, and the warrant is made in earnest. The 
maker and proprietor are so accessible that it may 
be enforced in their own neighborhood, at any rate; 
and though many purchasers in that quarter would 


„fack no inducement, either in the nature of the inte- 


rest, or the tone of their feelings, to enforce the war- 
ranty, the first case of that sort has not yet occurred. 
All the knives, whether high priced or low priced, 
are equally good in temper, and cut, the difference 
in price being wholly owing to the difference in the 
amount of labor and finish bestowed upon them and 
their moontings. 

“The temper of these knives, moreover, is uniform. 
In this respect they are very greatly superior, to tha 
very bestand most costly knives ever sent to this 
country, by Rogers or any other English maker.— 
The reason of this is easily explained, and 1s another 
feather in the cap of Yankee ingenuity and practical 
skill. The old way of tempering knives, and alt 
other kinds of cutlery, is to plunge them in water. 
As the temper is thes generally rendered so hard and 
high as to be brittle aad to give a erumbling edge, 
the next process, in the old method, is to draw the 
temper, (as they call it,) by subjecting the blades 
again toa moderate heat. This process was the 
only and the universal one, in all countries, till very 
recently, and it still is the process in all countries 
butourown. Here our cutlers have discovered & 
vastly superior method of performing the most criti- 
cal and important of the whole art and mystery of 
making a good blade. The new method is to temper 
the blades hy putting them into vessels filled with oi] 
heated uniformly to the true point, as determined by 
the thermometer. The result is, not only a nniform 
temper, but exactly the right kind of temper for 
blades designed for different. uses—the penknife re- 
quiring one temper, the heavy jack-knife another, the 
razor another, and so on. Now these knives made 
st Mr. Alexander H. Holley's factory are tempered 
in this way and they will be found, I am sure and 
positive the best cutters you ever sold, or any per- 
son has ever used, among us, take them as they run. 
Indeed, with only here and there un exception, 
happening by accident, or without any fixed rule, 
the very costliest, as well as the cheapest, as the 
imported knives are but poor cutters and in a very 
large proportion of instances, though they may cut 
well at first, yet, after a [itte use aad a lew hon- 
ings, they become utterly worthless, 

[@lbany Even. Jour. 


New Yonk.— Vandalism. We cannot recall an 
example of more shocking brutality than is afforded 
in the proceedings of a mob in Suffolk county, Long 
Island, on Saturday last. A party of about fiity men, 
the railroad watchman from a 
bridge, but leaving the track standing with the or- 
dimary appearances of security. The intention of 
the wretches was to let the train of passenger cara 
run on the hridge, when they would have broken 
through and fallen into a deep abyss. Whatever be 
the grounds of difference between the people of 
Suffolk and the Long Island Railroad company, it ia 
almost incredible that a scheme of auch diabolical 
wickednesa should have been planned against the 
innocent customers of the road. Is the governor of 
New York doing his duty if he neglects to take cog- 
nizance of such a plan for wholesale maiming aud 
murdei? Ef rewards would secure the detection of 
the perpetrators, there is no sum too large to cífect 
it. A signal example is needed to strike terror into 
the savages who infest not only that district, but 
many others of the state. ‘The offence of obstruct- 
ing or injuring a railroad in a manner to endanger 
life is one which should be made capital, so long aa 
capital punishments are visited upon afly crime at all. 

[ Phila. Gaz. 

Erie canal and the city of New York. For ten years 
immediately preceding the construction of the Erie 
canal, the rea! estate ın the city of New York in- 
creased in value only $1,534,634. During the ten 
years immediately after its construction, the real 
estate of that the city advanred $135,648,027. 

Anii-rent difficulties. We briefly noticed in our 
last, that Governor Wright's proclamation declaring 
Delaware county io be in a state of revolt, and 
threatening the penalties of the law. We should 
have inserted the proclamation, but fog its unreason- 
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able lengih—at which we are as much surprized as 
we were at the unmereiful length of Gov. Wright's 
last annual message—by far the longest article of that 
kind that ever was wrilten in this or perhaps any 
other country. The effect of issning such elaborate 
officials, 1s, that net one tenth the number of persons 
undertake to read them, that would, if they were of 
reasonable dimension. Think of a governor's pro- 
clamation of the riot act, contaicing two long close- 
ly printed columns, and containing long arguments! 

The effect of the proclamation is not yet appa- 
rent. We continue an abstract of details from the 
infected district. 

Delhi, Aug. 91, 1845. 

Yesterday, Richard Morse, a justice of the peace 
of the town of Andes, of whose arrest you have been 
advised, bad an examination before N. Hathaway, 
Esq Morse is a leading anti-renter in that tewn, and 
a man of considerable influence. He has adminis- 
tered the oath of secrecy, or, as they call it, the In- 
dian oath to several who were in the affray of the 
7th. He stated before that day, thatifany one should 
appear aod bid at the sale, they would be “floored or 
knocked down so quick that they would not know 
what hurt them; and that under the new law, the of 
fender would have to be tried in the town where the 
offence was committed, and that no warrant could 
be obtaioed against such offenders in the town of 
Andes." Another justice of the same town has 
officiated on several occasions in administering a like 
oath. 

The whole number committed tn answer by the 
justice, is eighteen. Of this number, twelve have 
been committed on their own confessions, charged 
with having participated in the affair of the 7th of 
August instant, at Andes. 

The posse which left here nn Monday noon, under 
Col. B. T. Cooke, of Franklin, hearing that some 
chiefs from this county, Scudder among the number, 
were harbored in Blenheim, Schoharie county, pro- 
eceded to that town. On the way they were met by 
a messenger from the sheriff of Schoharie, inform- 
ing them that the Indians had lately made a stand at 
Brimstone meeting house in Blenheim, and would 
Jight—advising them to go to Gilboa, where the she- 
riff had a posse, and unite their forces before attack- 
ing theo. Gen. Griffin, who was with the Delaware 
posse, replied; “we have come to fight!" and prnceded 
directly to the stand occupied by the natives. It 
seems there were about 100 of them disguised and 
armed al the meeting house, having a banner, on 
one side of which was an Indian chief, and the mot- 
to, "vielory or death." On the other side, “King, 
snow your title," they were of the tenantry of John 
A. King. They dispersed about an hour before the 
arrival of the Delaware posse, taking with them 
tbeir flag. Eleven prisoners were taken, none of 
whom were disguised—most of them were men 
against whom indictments are pending in Schoharie. 

lam tolu by gentlemen who have visited the in- 
fected towns that it is melancholy to witness the loss 
of property which must and has already followed 
this outbreak. Great numbers of farmers who have 
not completed their haying and havesting, fled be- 
fore they were pursued, save by a guilty conscience, 
and have left their crops unprotected and uncared 
for. 

The whole number of arrests made is 67, including 
the 14 arrested in Schuharie. 


New Jeasey.— Court of Pardons. The New Jer- 
sey court of pardons before adjourning at Tren- 
ton, declined, after a patient hearing of the ap- 
plication of Carter and Parke, to grant them a par. 
don. Their case having been fiually passed upon 
by all the tribunals of the state which had jurisdie- 
tion, and their guill established beyond a peradven- 
ture, they were returned to Watren county and ex 
ecuted oo the 22d mst. 

Pennsyivania.— Schuylkill injunction. Judge Ken 
nedy, of the supreme cuurt of Pennsylvania, has 
granted a perpetual injunction against the Spring 

: Garden and Nerthern Liberties. A large amount ol 
mouey has therefore been uselessly invested by both | 
Corporations, jn their respective works. i 

Academy of the Fine Arts. The directors of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia have de- 
termined to crect a spacivus new building in place 
of those destroyed a few months since by the torch 
of an incendiary. The oid rotundo has been recon- 
structed, and is now entirely fire proof, which will 
secure the balding and collection from a similar 
disaster. 

Trial for seduction. The first tria] for seduction 
under tbe act of assembly, in Dauphin county, took 
place last weck. The parties were a young man by 
tha name of Henry M. Todd, and a yuung woman 
by the name of Eliza Early. After a patient iovesti- 
gation of tbe whole case, the jury returned a verdict 
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of guilty. On Monday last Todd was sentenced to 
one year's imprisonment in the county prison, to pay 
a fine of one hundred dollars and the costs of prose- 
cution. 


NonrH CanoLtNA.--Crops. A letter from Halifax, 
North Carolina, expresses the opinion that as much 
corn will be made this year as last, in that region. 

Sourn CanoriNA.— Starvation—JIn^abitants leaving 
the state. The Charleston Mereury of the 27th. wit. 
says: “The accounts from the upper districts of 
South Carolina, of the prospect of the growing crop, 
are of the most gloomy charaeter; indeed it is fear- 
ed by many that want and starvation must occur 
among the poorer classes. In anticipation of this 
stale of things a wriler in the Spartan urges them 
to abandon the state and move to where the staff of 
life can be obtained. 

The Greenville Mountaineer notices this recommen- 
daton and adds: 

“Hundreds are already pursuing that course, and 
vast numbers are. preparing to go. Within a few 
days we saw two wagons bound westwardly, with 
forty odd persons on board, consisting of men, wo- 
men, and children; and we hear of others passing 
ihrough this place a!most daily whose destination is 
any place where bread can be had. This is a sad 
alternative, and one which we regret the necessily 
of advising to be pursued; but, really, we see no 
other chance.” 

That this course is being generally adopted is quite 
apparent from the following paragraph which we 
chp (rom the Highland Messenger published in Ash- 
ville, Buncombe county, N. C. 

“Numbers of wagons pass through this place daily 
on their way from South Carolina to Tennessee to 
procure corn, as the crop of that article in a large 
portion of South Carolina is entirely destroyed. An 
idea may be had of the destitution of the people 
when it is known that these wagous are sent from a 
hundred and fifty touwo hundred miles for corn!— 
Great numbers of poor people are leaving the state 
and going to Tennessee. A hundred and fifty persons, 
consisting entirely of poor families, passed through 
this place one day this weck.” 


ALABAMA.— Biennial sessions. At a recent election 
in Alabama it was submitted to tho vote of the peo- 
ple, whether the legislature should meet only once 
in two years, and by an overwhelming majority they 
decided in favor of it. 

Louistana.—The promptitude with which the 
government and gallant citizens of Louisiana res- 
pand to the first sound vf the bugle, is manifested by 
the following : 

Executive Office, August 18, 1845. 
To Cenerat John S. Armont, Adjutant and Inspector 
General of the Stute of Louisiana. 

Sır—[In pursuaoce of a requisition to me from Ma- 
jor General Gaines, of the United States Army, to 
furnish two companies of Artillery with field pieces, 
complete for service in Texas, you will order Major 
General Lewis, of the first division of Louisiana nn- 
Iitia, to raise by voluntary engagement if possible, 
otherwise by draft, the two companies complete; you 
will furnish them with the artillery and equipments 
required Irom the Arsenal, and direct him to place 
them forth with under the orders of General Gaines. 

fam, &c. A. MOUTON. 
Adjutant Generals Office, Head Quarters, New Orleans, 
August 1845.— General Order, No. 13. 
To Major Generat Jonn Lawson Lewis, Command- 
ing First Division, L. M. 

Sin— Yon are hereby ordered to raise within your 
Division two companies of artillery to be mustored 
into the service ot the U. States for three months. 

You will raise those companies by voluntary en- 
gagement, if possible, otherwise by draft, and place 
them forthwith, completely equipped for active ser- 
vice, under the orders of Majur General Gaines, of 
the United States Army. By order of the Command 
er in Chief, J. S. ARMANT, 

Adj. and Inspector General. 
Executive Office, August 19th. 1845. 
To General John S. Armant, Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor General of the State. 

Sir—I have received a compiüuication. from Ma- 
jor General Gaines, commanding the Western Di- 
vision of the United States Army, requesting that 
“four Regiment of Infantry and Kiflemen (rum the 
Mihtia of this State be organized and held ready for 
service in Texas, to move thither at short notice, 
which shall be communicated at proper time when 
they will be duly mustered in the service.” 

Ju pursuance of his request you will forthwith or- 
ganize twuregiments of Infantry and two Regiments 
of Riflemen, and equip them in the best possible 
manner for service. You will issue orders fo the 


Major Generals of the Divisions to invite volunteers 
to engage in this service, and to report to you as soon 
possible, any companies, battalions and regiments 
that may be organized and tender their services. I 
rely with confidence on the patriotism of our citizen 
soldiers to complete the requisition by voluntary en- 
gagement without resorting to a draft, and 1 desire 
you wnuld communicate to those in the vicinity of 
the capital the great satisfaction | fee] at the ardor 
they have exhibited to engage in the service of their 
country, from the moment it was known their ser- 
vice might be required. 
lam, &c. A. MOUTON. 
Adjutant General's Office, Head Quarters, New Orleans, 
August 19, 1845.— General Order No. 14. 

By order of tha Governor and Commander in 
Chief, two regiments of Infantry and two regiments 
of Riflemen are forthwith to be organized and equip- 
ed in the best possible manner for service in Texas, 
at the request of Major General Gaines, command- 
ing the Western Division of the United Stales Army. 
The Governor has directed me to express to our cit- 
zen soldiers in the vicinity of the capital, his great 
satisfaction at the ardor which they have manifested 
to embark in the service of their country the mo- 
ment it was known their services might be required, 
and that he relies with confidence on the patriotism 
of our citizens throughout the Stale to meet the re- 
quisition by voluntary engagement without resort to 
a draft. á 

The Major Generals of Divisions will, therefore, 
forth with issue orders to the officers under their com- 
mand to invite the services of volunteers, and or- 
ganize them without delay, into companies, battal- 
jong and regiments. As soon as a company, battal- 
ion o7 regiment is organized, the Major General will 
report it as ready for service to the Adj. General. 

Should the regiments or any part uf them be eall- 
ed into service, they will be furnished by the United 
States with every requisite supply of subsistence, 
arms and ammunition and camp equipage, at the 
barracks and forts in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
together with steamers and other vessels for their 
transportation to Texas, and also with wagons and 
horses fur the transportation of supplies after land- 
ing in Texas. 

Nevertheless the Major Generals will report to 
the Adjutant Geoeral the stale of the arms, munition 
and other equipments of the corps they may organ- 
ise, and use all their exerlions to make it as com- 
plete as possible. By order of the Commander in 
Chief. J. S. ARMANT, Adj. and Ins. Gen. 


Head Quarters—Firs! Division L. M. 
New Orleans, 191h. August, 1845. 

General Orders No. 9.— 1. Upon the requisition of 
Major General Gaines, commanding the Western 
Division of the U. S. Army, and in obedience to or- 
ders No. 14, issued from the head quarters of the 
Commander in Chief, two regiments ot Infantry, and 
two regiments vf Riflemen will forth with be organi: 
zed and equiped for active service in Texas. 

2. The officers of the first division will forthwith 
take the necessary measures to cull into service such 
volunteers as may offer to engage, and organize them 
into companies, battalions and regiments. 

3. Assoun as organized, the commanding officer 
in cach brigade or regiment will repurt to the iu- 
speetor vf the division. 

ln communicating this cil to the officers and sol- 
dicts of the first division, the Major General com- 

manding relies with contideuce on the zeal and pat- 
riotism of its citizen soldiers tu inect promptly the 
requisition by voluntary engagements, without the 
resort to a draft. 
By order of J. L. LEWIS, 
Major Genera] Commanding First Division, L. M. 

L. E. Fonsracu, Jaspector uf First Division L. M. 

Miuirary Movemenra.—The N. O. Bee of the 
21st ult. says: Major Gaily's company of Volunteer 
Artillerists, will b: mustered into the service of the 
United States, tins murning at JU o’clock, at the 
arsenal of the company, on St. Peter street. At 4 
o'clock, P. M. they will march on board of the first 
municipality ferry boat, which will convey them to 
the steamship .flabama, lying at the Barracks, below 
this city. "The volunteers will be escortad to the 
Levee by the remaining members of the battalion of 
artillery, who will fire a parting salute to their com. 
patriots in arms, wito arc about to abandon the peace. 
tul haunts ofa city life, fur the glorivus excitement 

of the inartial camp. 

Captain  Fornu's company of Nativa American 
Volunteer Artillery, left. the Washington Armory, 
yesterday, at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the Lower Cotton 
Press, which has beeu temporarily engaged by the 
Government for their accommodation. Whey made 
a most imposing military appearance as they murch- 
ed throngh the city. 

‘These two companies of volunteers are composed 
of as fine a body of young men, as were ever mus- 
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tered into the service of this or any other Govern- jas at once to arrest the evil and to banish the cause 


ment. We promise any luckless foe they should 
chance fo encounter, that they will find them first in 
the charge and last in the retreat. 3 

The (wo Volunteer Artillery companies will be 
under the command of Major Gally, and will leave 
vn board ot the steamship „Alabama, together with six 
companies (B, C, F, G, H and I) of the 7th In- 
fantry of the United States tronps, afficered by Cap- 
tains Lee, Seawell, Moorc. Hawkins and Holmes, 
and Lieutenants Britton,» Hopson, Humber, Page, 
Gantt and Dana. Surgeon Craig of the 7th Regi- 
ment, accoupanies the expedition. 

The steamer Creole, Captain Hiern, having been 
thoroughly repaired at Mobile, has becn chartered 
by the U. S. government, and will leave that cit 
this morning for Pensacola, for the purpose of trans- 
porting four companies of U. S. troops from the dif- 
ferent forts at that station to Aransas Bay, Texas." 

Tue Excirement.—The Picayune of the 21st ult. 


of human and animal sufferings and death from 
our lands. le asks that the legislature may make 
appropriation to enable him to prepare his manu- 
scripts for publication, and have all the facts estab- 
lished by chemical operation. [St. Louis Rep. 


Inctana. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, writing from Indianapolis,says: ‘The census 
just taken of the state of Indiana shows a cemarka- 
ble increase of polls over last year, being abont one 
bundred and sixty thousand, the returns of last year 
only numbering one hundred and eighteen thousand. 
The taxable property will not be less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dollars! And yet we 
are told that our people are unable to pay any por- 
tion of the interest of our public debt.” 


Onio.— Consumption of salt in Ohio. Whatever 


says: “The weather is warm enough, in all con-| amount of salt may have been requiced for supply 
science, for the people to kcep as cool as possible; |of the Ohio market in time past, the extensive man- 


but as the time approaches for the departure of the 
Alabama for.the Aransas, the town becomes more 
and more animated, Yesterday, go where one might, 
it was all excitement on the subject of the Mexican 
war. ‘Du you think there'll be any fighting, after 
all? asks one individual, with an air which seemed 
to signify “lf 1 thought so i'd most certainly go.” 
**Any fighting!” answers another—‘tmost assoredly 
there'll be fighting and I'm going myself to take a 
hand in it. Fighting, indeed! yes, a plenty of it; and 
if 1 only get a crack at one of the rascally Mexicans, 
I'll give him goss!” “Well,” says a third individual, 
coming up to the crowd, “who's here bound for 
Texas? Fiie chance now for a pleasure excursion 
to Mexico, and probably a “revel in the halls of the 
Montezumas.” "Pin going, sure." “Oh,” replies 
another, “the fact is, l can't leave my business; I'd 
Jike to go, but I can't make it convenient." ‘ Busi- 
ness, indeed! what's business when your country 
wants your service:?” exclaims a patriotic volunteer 
—"*ehock full of fight to the backbone!” ‘Yes, but 
you'd better not be ‘so eager for the fray,’ my friend,’ 
says a cool looker on; "this weather’s almighty 
warm, and they han’t any ice down there to put in 
your water, to say nothing about juleps, cobblers, 
and lemonades; and if you're caught by one the Mex- 
icans, you're a ‘case’ at once.’ Some rejoinder to 
this remark is of course made, and so the conversa- 
tion goes on. 

Thus it isat the various exchanges, corners of the 
streels, under awning shades, at buok stores and 
apothecary shops. Go where you will 'tis war and 
nothing but war!” 

The same paper of the 224 ult. says: ‘The depar- 
ture of the Alabama yesterday fur Texas wrought up 
the martial ardor and excitement uf our citizens te 
a Ligh pitch. Nothing else was talked of during tbe 
day; passengers were running hither and thither, 
completing their preparations for the expedition, 
and the friends of the troops, and especially of the 


ufactories in New York and Virginia are the well 
known sources from which it has principally heen 
derived. The introduction of New York salt to that 
state by Lake Erie, and since its completion hy the 
Ohio canal, has been constant and uninterrupted for 
many years. The following tahle taken from the 
board of public works, exhibits the amount forward- 
ed into the interior of the state by thc way of canal, 
in each year from 1833 


1833 bbls. 28,417 | 1839 bbls. 109 916 
1834 36,813 | 1840 11.954 
1835 16,149 | 1841 59,7173 
1836 99,934 | 1842 59,112 
1837 62 977 | 1843 44.210 
1838 63,465 | 1844 E1329 
to 1344. 


Showing an average importation into the interior 
of the state by the Ohio canal, for the last twelve 
years, of 56,191 bbls. of New York salt per annum. 
In addition to these amounts, thus introduced into 
the centre of the Ohiu by means of the canal, the 
whole line of the state bordering on the lake and 
extending from Conneaut on the east of Manhattan 
at its western extremity, has reccived supplies from 
the same inexhaustible source, and to an extent pro- 
bably still greater than the annual supplies intend- 
ed for the interior markets. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 

Missovrr. There will be only twelve whigs in 
the new state convention of Missouri to revise the 
constitution; whole number of delegates 66. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE COPPER SPECULATION MANIA. The recent 
discoveries in the extensive copper region of Lake 
Superior have set alive a spirit uf speculative ad- 
venture which has taken hold uf the people of the 
west pretty extensively. One man from Pittsburg, 


volunteers from this city, crowded to the scene of | who had made a small investment in the copper 


embarkation, to take Jeave of them and wish them 
“God speed” in their patriotic enterprise. 

And first came Major Gally's and Capt. Forno’s 
compames of Volunteer Artillerists—ite former 
consisting of 123 men, and the latter of LUU men. 

Besides Maj. Gslly’s and Capt. Furno’s companies, 
five companies of the 7th regiment U. S. intantry, 
viz— 


Comp. B— Capt. Lee and Lt. Dana, 38 
* — C—Capt. Holmes and Lt. Humber, 42 
* — F—Lt. Britton and Ia. Gantt, 4U 
* — H—Capt. Hawkins aud Lt. J. M. Jones, 39 
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1—Capt. Moure and Lt. 5 
Li. Hanson, caminanding a detachment of 14 

Li. Gatlin, with non. com. staff and band; and 
Sargcon Craig. 

Other Officers, ordered to join the Army in Texas :— 
Capt. Cutton, 34 Infantry; Lieut. Searritt, Corps ot 
Engineers; Lieut. Kingsbury, Ordigance; Lreut. 
Shepherd, 2d Infantry; Lieut. Bratbam, 4th lufantry, 
and Surgeon Whartun. 


Irtisors.—.Mik sickness. Thos. S. Hinde, of Ii- 
nois, has published an address to the governors and 
members uf the legislatures of the western states 
and territories, in which he makes known that he 
has established, after morc than (hirty years’ close 
examination, aud trying, successfully, experiments, 
the real cause produciug what is called the Milk 
Sickness, or puking complaint, su prevalant in many 
portious of the west: Fur this discovery premiums 
have been offered, aud he lias applied fur them.— 
‘The detection ol the skrub enabies lhe innabitants 
of the afflicted region to avoid its evils. Ile says 
thet so many inquiries have been addressed to him 
for information un this subject, that he 1s disposed 
tu arrange the whole fur publication, in such a [orm 


mines, sold out for $15.000; and now more than 
three times that amount would not purchase the 
right disposed of. Gen. James Wilson, of New 
Uampshirc, who went on in 1841 as the surveyor 
gencral of Jowa, was induced to make investments 
in the copper regiun, which atthat time were of 
very little value. Ile disposed of the greatest por- 
‘| tion of his right previous to 1814, and realized some 
five or six thousand dollars therefrom. He passed 
through the city a few days since on his return to 
New Hampshire from the mining regions, atid stat- 
ed that he had sold his remaining share for $36,000, 
about two thirds cash, and fur the remainder took a 
mortgage on the premises. 4His interest, we believe, 
was in the Boston company. lt is contemplated by 
this company to send at least one full cargo of enp- 
per down before the close of navigation, and prnbá- 
bly two. [Buffalo Pilut. 


MoNUMENT FOR AN ÍNviaAN cmer. The chicf of 
the Creek ]udians, the friend uf Gen. Ogletharpe, 
Tomochichi, who went with the genenal in the 
spring of 1734 to England, being then about 92 years 
of age,died the Sth of October, 1739, about 97 
years of age. Before his death he expressed the 
dcsire that his body might be buried amongst the 
Europeans, at Savannah. Consequently the corpse 
was brought down by water and carried to Percival 
Square, accompanied by Gen Oglethrope, the city 
authorities, the Indians, and the people, «Were 
Oglethrope ordered a pyramid of iron stone to be 
erected uver his grave. The pyramid never hav- 
ing beeu raised, iiis now proposed after an interreg- 
num of 106 years, to carry into eflect the god iu- 
tentions of Governor Oglethorpe, in raising a monu 
ment to the memory of the early friend and prutec 
tor of Savannah. 
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Peace.—The friends of peace in England have a 
novel but very effective incthud of exciting in the 
minds of the people an abhorrence of the absurd and 
wicked custom of war. In those places to which 
the officers of the government are sent to obtain re- 
eruits for the army, the opponents of human butchery 
post at the corners of the streets and at other public 
places, playeards like the followiog, displayed in 
large letters so as to attract universal attention: 

WANTED :!! 
Several Thousaud able bodied Men, 
To shoot or to be shot al! ! 
Or to perish miserably by thirst and starvation on 
the plains of India. 

N.B. The Duke of Wellington says that no one 
who entertains nice seruples about religion, has any 
business in the army. None such need apply. 

It is said that thousands, tempted by poverty and 
discouragement, have by this means been deterred 
from enlisting in the army.— Tribune. 


Gen. Wittiam  MeDowaLo. Obituary. When 
those we have loved are numbered with the dead, 
friendship delights to recall to mind their virtues, 
and io perpetuate their remembrance. If the de- 
parted have b, their enterprise, and moral worth, 
visen to the highest respectability, opulenec and use- 
fulness, if they have rendered Jong-continued toil- 
some, and most perilous service to their country in 
the the time of its greatest need, it 1s not only plea- 
sant, bat obligatory to held up their example for the 
imitation of the living, especially of the young. 

These indisputable truths render it obvious that 
some brief memorial of our late Jamented fellow 
citizen, Cen. Wikram McDonato, will be both 
useful and gratifying to the public. 

This venerable patriot and Christian was born in 
North Shields, England, in 1759. His father was a 
native of the Highlands, in Scotland, and served in 
British army under Wolf, atthe taking of Quebec, 
and during the engagement, lie received a wound 
that proved ultimately fatal. He died when the 
subject of this notice was very young. 

In consequence of astrong desire fur a sea-faring 
life, our revered friend was placed on board a ship, 
bound to New York, at which port, after a boistc- 
rous voyage, he arrived in the year 1770 or "71. He 
afterwards made several voyages to different parts 
of the world, and returned again to New Yoik; 
from thence he went to Long Island, where he re- 
mained until the commencement of disturbances be- 
tween the calonies and the mother country in 1776. 
He then repaired again to New York and enlisted, 
though quite young, in the first Jersey Regiment, and 
with it proceeded north to join the expedition 
against Canada—an expedition memorable for its 
fatigues and hardships. After the return of the 
northern army, he was in active service in N. York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and soon afterwards 
joined “Lee’s Legion,” with which he continued tu 
the close of the war, and shared in all the toil, ex- 
posures, rapid marches, sudden attacks, and recon- 
noitering of that famous corps inthe southern de- 
partinent of the war; and though in a subordinate 
station, was his history writlen it would make a vo- 
lume of thrilling incidents and interest. Few men 
have excelled him in patient. endurance of fatigue, 
and in deeds of noble daring. 

At the close of the war, he was conveyed, with 
others, from Charleston, S. C., in a transport, to An- 
napolis, and there discharged from the service of 
his country. From Annepolis he made his way to 
the Headof Elk, where he had been with a recruit- 
ing party during the war, and here he commenced 
his eareer as a citizen of tliis repoblic. Like many 
of the noble men by whosc valor our independence 
was achieved, he left the army, after hts long years 
of hard service, willionta dollar that was ol any 
value; without the means of support, or friends tu 
aid him; and, inthis destitute condition, engaged as 
a hanl on board a small craft sailing on the bay, 
and dy his good conduct and management, soon suc- 
ceeded in gaining the good wiilof its owner, and 
became the master. Subsequently, and it is a mat- 
ter worthy of record, in the year 1787, in company 
with a few others—himself being the main-spring of 
the enterprisc—he established the line of travel be- 
tween this city and Philadelphia, by way of French- 
town and Newcastle: at first, in a small craft, com- 
manded by himself, afterwards fine packets were 
substituted; aud in eighteen hundred and twelve the 
proprietors built the first steamboat that ever moved 
in our waters, which, after our noble bay, was call- 
ed “The Chesapeake. And it is a fact deserving 
specia! mention, that from the commencement of 
this route to the present day, a period of nearly 
sixty years, no life has been lost by any defect in 
the construction, or accident in the management of 
any craft, packet or boat on the route between this 
city and Frenclituwn. 
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'n the year seventeen hundred and ninely-four, 
General McDonald became a resident ol this city, 
and engaged in mercantile business, which he cun- 
tinued to follow with great success for half a centu- 
Ty. 

de after lie became a resident, he joined a vo 
lunteer company of the 6th 1egiment of Maryland 
militia, and passed through al! the grades of office, 
from a private to its command, and subsequently to 
the rank of major general, the bighest inilitary ho- 
nor known in our state, and which he held until old 
age admonished him to retire from the command 
and let the younger and more active officers fili his 
place. His position and his action as colonel of the 
Gth regiment during the last war, on various occa- 
sions, and at North Poiut, are too well known to re- 
quire narration here. 

But that which interests the Christian most deep- 
ly in the life and charactec of our venerable friend, 
js his piety. 

From the organization of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church in this eity, until the time of bis death, 
he held the office of ruling elder, and uniformly 
rendered an active support to all the interest of the 
congregation, both temporal and spiritual. The 
last few mouths of his life was a period of extreme 
suffering, which he bore with exemplary patience 
aud resignation. Of the near approach of death he 
was fully aware, aud contemplated the event with 
Christian. composure, relying alone on the atoning 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ for acceptance with 
God. About noon of the day on which he died, a 
minister of the gospel, al his request, united with 
him in prayer, and soon afterwards, tranquilly as 
an infant siuks into its slumber, ho breathed his 
jast:—“Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Asa man, Gen. McDonald was in a high degree 
amiable, cheerful, generous and social—as a hus- 


band and father he was kind and affectionate—as æ 


master eminently humane—as a citizen, was public 
spirited,—his capital was extensively used to give 
employment to labor and to advance the business 
and improvement of the city; his love of country 
was truly fervent! as a Christian his views and feel- 
ings were entirely Evangelical, and tho' sincercly 
attached to the communion of which he was a 
member, yet no man surpassed him tn kind regards 
towards Christians of other names. "'He has fought 
the good fight, finished his course, kept the faith,” 
and we conlidently believe, ‘thas received from the 
Lord, the righteous judge, a crown of life that fa- 
deth not away.” [Balt Amer. 


MANUFACTURE or cLocks IN Connecticut. The 
New Haveu Courier contains an interesting account 
ol the clock factory of Mr. Jerome, in that city. 
This establishment is one of the most extensive of 
the kind in the United States. 

“On entering, our ears were greeted with the 
mingled hum ot buzz saws, the thunder of two pow- 
erful steam-engines, and the clatter of machinery. 
Our attention was first drawn to the sawing works, 
by which the cases are cut@ut and fitted as if by 
magic. Boards in the rough state are cut in proper 
lengths, for the front, sides, top, and battoms oí 
cases. These are again subject ta the action of 
fiver saws, and cut in perfect order for being match- 
ed and put together; no other smoothing or levelling 
process is used except what these saws accomplish. 

** Mahogany logs und billets are reduced to veucer- 
ing with the quickness of thought; and this aline, 
of all the wood work about a clock, is smoothed, or 


in any way remodelled, after being cut from the uu- | 


planed timoer. The veneering, which is principal- 
ly of mahogany, rosewood, and black walnut, is ta- 
ken, after being glued to the different parts coinpos- 
ing the ease, lo a roam set apart for the purpose, in 
which are employed at this branch some eight or 
ten hands, and there receives an even surface and 
six coats of varnish, which, when finished, will 
compare in clegance with the finest articles of furni 
ture in the cabinet ware-rooms of out cily. 

‘The movements are all cut in proper forms and 
sizes by dies, with great precision and rapidity, 
even to the pivot holes in the plates, which have 
before been drilled. The cogs inthe wheels, the 
second, minute, and hour stops, are grooved out by 
the same rapid and skilful process. ‘The posts, 
pins, and smialler pieces of the juside work are turn- 
ed from the more rough material, polished and fiu- 
ished at (he same time, while the plates and wheels 
are cleased and polished by r,nsing, first in a. strong 
solution ef aquatortis, and then in pure water. 

“We caunot describe minutely the whale process 
of making a clock, or the life-movement of the ma- 
chinery; it would take more time and space than we 
can at present devote to this purpose. in shart, the 
case, movement, plates, lace, &c., which, when put 
* together, firm onc of Jerome's eclebrated "brass 


eight-day clocks," go throngh some fifty different 
hands before completed. One man can put together 
about seventy-five movements per day, while every 
part, from the first process to the finishing, goes on 
with equal rapidity. 

"We learn from him that the greatest bulk of 
clocks which he anticipates making this year are de- 
signed for European markets, and that he has alrea- 
dy received orders from houses in London and Bir- 
mingham, England, a large house in Scotland, and 
also some quite extensive dealers in Canada. In 
fact, the Yankee clock is becoming a general favor- 
ite in England, almost entirely superseding the old 
Dutch clock, which bas been long used there as a 
timepiece. 

“He yearly consumes of the various articles used 
in the manufacture of clocks the following enor- 
mous quantities: 500,000 feet pine lumber; 200,000 
feet mahogany and rosewood veneers; 200 tons of 
iron for weights; 100,000 Ibs. of hrass; 300 casks 
of nails; 1,500 boxes of glass, 50 feet per box; 
1,500 gallons varnish; 15,000.ihs. wire; 10,000 Ibs. 
glue; 30,000 looking glass plates. 

“Twenty-four hundred dollars are paid yearly for 
printing labels, and for screws, saws, coal and oil. 
Workmen employed, 75; paid wages yearly, $30,- 
000; clocks made per day, 200; year, 50,000.” 


Tus BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or science held their first general meeting, in the 
senate house, Cambridge, on the 20th uli. The 
Dean of Ely, in the first instance, took the chair, 
and delivered a patting address, on resigning the 
office of president, to Sir Johnu Herschel, who was 
then conducted to the chair. He addressed the 
meeting at great Jength, and when he had conclud- 
ed, Mr. Everett, (he American minister at the Bri- 
lish court, rose to propose the thanks of the meet- 
ing to Sir Jolin, ‘for his luminous and scientific ad- 
dress,” and in doing so, he made some very happy 
and effective allusions to the influence of science in 
promoting friendly relations in all parts of the 
globe. He remarked thatthe name of Herschel 
was as well known and as much honored in the U. 
States as in Europe. He went on to say that the 
illustrious father of Tlerschel had, by his research- 
es, **added a new string to the lyre of the heavens,” 
and had shown that an obscure star was an important 
member to the solarsystem Mr. Everett said he 
regre(ted that men of science from the U. States 
were not present to propose a vole of thanks to Sir 
John, instead of himself, as he had no claim to make 
such a motion; he, however, assured the president, 
tliat should lie visit the western world, his presencc 
would be hailed there, by men of science, with de- 
light. Mr. Everett then stated that he had pre- 
sented to (he secretary of the association a report 
from Cambridge University, Massachusetts, 1u an- 
swer to questions proposed hy the magnetic commit. 
lee. 
fessor Loomis, of New York, to Col. Sabine, re- 
commending a chain of posts of observation from 
the great lakes, across the British possessions. Pro- 
fessor Loomis referred to (he vast American territo- 
ry, covered by a population all speaking the same 
language. “With a generous co-operation, on the 
part of the British goverument, in procurring regis- 
ters from their extensive possessions north of the 
United States, our own observers would be inspired 
with new eathusiasm, and we might speedily hope 
for richer conquests than we have been hitherto 
known in the domain of meteorology.” Mr. Eve 
retl went on lo remark, that he hoped it would ever 
be for acquiring such conquests in the domain of 
science, that the two nations should ulune he found 
contending, ia the spiriLof generous rivalry, and 
that, by such contests ghey would put an end to 
more unpleasant discussions. (lt is remarked by 
one journal, that this sentiment was received with 
loud and long continued applause, which was re- 
peated, when Mr. Everett added, that “it would be, 
as it had been, his anxious endeavor to promote, 
among his countrymen, a feeling of cordiality and 
good-will towards England.) Mr. Everett con- 
cluded his speech amidst loud cheers. lt is observ- 
ed by one writer, that, on this occasion, “there was 
a plain-spokenness in Mr. Everett’s address, which, 
notwithstanding some stiffness and formality of 
manner, won the good opinion of his auditors.’ Ile 
spoke with great fluency, and evinced, by his quick- 
ness in seizing on and applying circumstances that 
arose at (he mement, the cleverness aud self-pos- 


sessien of a practised speaker." 
* 


A New Book on tne Untten Scares. Baron 
Fon Raumer, an eminent Prussian statesman atid 
philosopher, has written a book upon this country, 
embodying the results of his observations during a 
recent visit of a year or two. It may be remember- 
cd that he was here during the recent presidential 


He also read an extract from a letter of Pro-, 


canvass, and manifested great interest in the popular 
agitation of that time. He was present at the whig 
Baltimore convention, and at several other of the 
great gatherings of 1844. 

Being universally esteemed a man of ability, can- 
dor, and deserved critical eminence, considerable 
anxicty has been evinced to see his book. Among thc 
notices we have seen of il is a letter published in 
the Columbia (S. C). Chronicle, signed by the initials 
of Mrs. E. F. Ellett, who says that the sheets of 
the work have been placed in her hands by a pub- 
lisher fur translation. Of its general character she 
Says: 

“Throughout such portions of the book as I have 
read, hts liberal opinions are apparent; and he seems 
imbued with an earnest admiration for American 
institutions, althongh American travelling manners do 
nat quite meet his approbation. In one respect, 
however, he viniicates the people of the United 
States from a reproach cast upon them by almost 
every traveller who has visited our shores, viz: that 
of being inordinately vain and unable to bear cen- 
sures. Hamiltori calls us a ‘nation of braggarts.— 
Tocqueville says, ‘America is a land of freedom, 
where no one dares speak freely for fear of offend- 
ing somebody; neither of individuals nor states, of 
the government nor the governed, of public nor pri- 
vate affairs; in a word, of nothing. I know of no 
country where there is less independence and real 
discussion than in America.’ Spurzheim remarks— 
‘| have never found so much restraint under a mon- 
archical government, as in this country, where they 
boast of republican freedam.’ 

"Baron Raumer, on the other hand, observes— 
‘My experience does not confirm these accusations. 
T have often expressed myself freely, even saverely, 
concerning various matters, and contradicted with 
great earnestness the opinions of others, without 
fiuding myself the least censured on thal score.— 
* * When I spoke against slavery with slavehold- 
ers, against immediate emancipation with the abo- 
litionists, in favor of democratic opinions with the 
whigs, and whig principles with the democrats, I 
drew forth varied and instructive communications, 
such as mere monotonous assent could not have pro- 
duced. ‘The Americans would have far more reason 
to find fault with my behavior than I to complain of 
them," &c. 

“Again he says: ‘I have not found the Americans 
excessively curious, or dispnsed to weary every 
stranger with questions. They seem to me in this 
respect rather indifferent. It is oerlain that I have 
asked a hundred times more questions than I have 
been asked.’ 

* He Sppears to differ in opinion from almost every 
traveller in the United States on the subject of the . 
beauty of the women, saying that he never saw so 
many pale and sickly faces in any country. He is 
al a loss to account for the fact. Who could have 
informed him that many of the American ladies 
drank vinegar to remeve the ‘vulgar bloom’ from 
their cheeks? On this subject he is quite eloquent; ' 
that a stranger would almost imagine the practice a 
common one, whereas | for one never heard of it.— 
Barring a few inaccuracies, however, the baron’s 
work will interest philosophical readers, and his re- 
marks on the political institutions of the country may 
edify some of our statesmen. He expresses his own 
mind upon every subject, and is evidently deeply 
skilled in political science." 

A LonG nEAN.— There was sent lo this office a 
few days since, a bean, cultivated by Mr. Jacob F. 
Charles, on the farm of Nathan Bolton, in Limerick 
township, measuring in length 273 inches. Beat 
this who can. Norristown Reg. 

Well, that does beat all we ever saw or heard of, 
in the bean way, and we have seen some pretty large 
affairs of the kind. Twenty-seven inches and three 
quarters!!! Why it must have been one of the kind 
that Jack planted, wheu he gol on top cf it, and grew 
up to the clouds. Let our brother of the Register 
sit down alone in his glory, nobody will dispute with 
him the lionor of having seen a beau 272 inches in 
length. We remember to lave scen a fine patch 
growing once, of which the pods were from twenty 
to forty inches in length, but the beans were small. 

Resunnecticn OF A THREE THCOSAND YEAR OLD 
PEA.—Ín the year 1838, Sir Garduce Wilkinson 
brought from Europe a vase of greatantiquitv, which 
had been dug out of a mummy pit. This vase was 
presented to the British Museum and was opened in 
tlie presence of several antiquarians; but it contained 
only a small quantity of dust and a few seeds, among 
wliich were peas, vetches and wheat. ‘Three of the 
peas were presented to Mr. W. Grimstone by T. J. 
Pettigrew, who kept the peas by him until. 1844, 
when having purchased tlie herbary at Highgate, 
he set them in a pot of composite. The pea soon 


| &c. he will endeavor to be present. 
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sprang from its tliree thousand year trance into veg- 
etable life—not into real green vegetable life, but 


liver. This yellew appearance, arose, no doubt, 
from its being confined in a hot frame. When it 
had attained sufficient height it was carefully trans- 
planted into the open-garden; the stalk thrived— 
blossomed, and, in August last, Mr. Grimstone har- 
vested fifty-five seeds from its pods. These fifty- 
five peas have been planted this year, and all of them 
have now lhrown their stets, their blossoms, and 
their pods, and again give for an abundant iucrcase. 
This pea has many pecultarities, one cf which is, 
that the ped projects through the blossom, leaving 
the latter behind it, while the generality of peas 
push, cr, rather carry off the blossom at the tip nf 
| their pods. Mr. Grimstone was offered, last year, 
twenty pounds for twenty of these peas, which he 
refused to accept, preferring rather te multiply than 
to sell. The bloom of this pea is while and of a bell 
| ferin; that of cur pea having wings something like 
those of a butterdy. A vi-it to Mr. Grimstone's 
herbary te see this production from the antiquated 
Egzyptiao grandfather pea is well worth the trouble. 

J. Q. Apaus.— We have seen this morning a let- 
ter from the venerable J. Q. Adams to the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, of Elizabethtown, in reply to the invitation 
to deliver the address at the inauguratian of the 
momument to the memory of the Rev. James Cald- 
well, the martyr pastor of the revclution, in Novem- 
ber next. Mr. Adams enters with characteristic 
feeling into the subject, expresses his hearty concur- 
rence in the contemplated ‘commemoration of hercic 
virtue,’ and adds that an ‘infirm state of health and 
the decay of body and mind incident to advanced 
age have made it impossible for me to foresec 
whether at any given day in advance it may be in 
my power to address a meeting of my fellow citizens.’ 

*But if the committee can make arrangements fur 
the whole ceremony without dependence upon my 
participation in it, and yet reserving a short space of 
time in which, if present, | may express my feelings,’ 
‘To contribute 
one sprig cf myrtle,’ says the venerable old patrict, 
‘to clothe in unfailing verdure the grave of that 
blessed martyrin the cause of my country’s free- 
dom, would be, could 1 command my own destiny, 
the last act with which ] would close my own earth- 
ly career.’ 

This beautiful letter, which bears evidence of the 
tremulous hand of old age, will be published hereaf- 
ter. We were much struck with the seal—an acorn 
springing into new life, with the motto—'"*. ALTERI 
SrcvLo." 


American LrrERATURE.—One of Mr. Griswold's 
letters in the National Intelligencer, contains a curi- 
ous illustration of our progress tuwards a "national 
literature." 

‘The general ignorance of what we have ourselves 
accomplished, in scientific as well as in elegant lit- 
erature, is illustrated by the following incident -— 
Entering, not.long ago, one of the largest buukstores 
of the country, its worthy and intelligent proprietor 
said to mc, "I have received from London, by the 
last steamer, a work on Chemistry, with which, 
judging from articles in the scientific journals, the 
halls ct learning are ringing through all Europe. T 
have submitted it to the professors in our University 
here; they endorse the foreign opinions of it, and 1 have 
sent fur my printer tu. make an estimate of the cost 
of republishing itas soon as possible.” ‘The printer 
entered presently, and, looking in the volume, ob. 
served, ‘It will net do to reprint this, Mr. 
liis a copy- right book, 1 get st up fer a man out at 
the West, who wrote it, three or four years ago 1 
lt had never been heard of by the learned professors, 
though, since the favorable reception of his work in 
Europe, the author's name has, of course, been a 
household word among them. 


THE VENERABLE PATRIARCH. A late number cf 
the Utica Baptist Register states, that elder Benja- 
min Harvey, who is to open the religious services at 
the meeting house, on the fourth, is now inthe 1I1th 
year of his age, and still retains liis faculties to an 
astonishiog cegrev.. His health is excellent. He 
walks about with great ease, and to all appearances 
may last several years longer. The editor of the 
Register says: 

"On Lord's day of last week, we had the privi- 
lege of conversing with him in regard to his employ- 
ment during the winter. He inlormed us that since 
December last, he had preached every Sabbath, and 
several times during the week likewise. In the af- 
ternocn, at the request of the pastor of Broad street 
Baptist church, he made the first prayer, which he 
prefaced substantially with these remarks: *We are 
now about to pray—but we shall not change the 


yellow, as if it had neen jaundiced with a diseased | ed by it. 
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mind of God by our prayer, if we were to pray un- 
til we drop inte our graves. God will not be alter- 
He is perfectly right and needs no altera- 
tion. lf there is any aiteration, it mnst be in us, and 
cur prayer must be that we may be penitent and con- 
formed to this will, and fiud mercy through Jesus 
Christ. He said he had two objects to pray to; one 
was the congregation, and the other the great father 
in heaven—and the prayer to the congregation is— 
‘We pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to 
God? And now let us unite in prayer to Him, that 
he would grant us poor sinners the mercy we neer. 
In the evening he preached a sermon of fifty five 
minutes, from the passage in Revelations, *I saw an 
angel flying through the midst of heaven having the 
everlasting gospel to preach,’ and was iistened tu 
with interest and astonishnent—though it was some- 
what scattering, to use a common phrase, yet there 
was manifestly method in it peculiar to himself, and 
many thoughts truly valuable. His strength of lungs, 
and accuracy of spiritual quotation, were indeed 
wonderful, and his vigor of action, and his great an- 
imation are not often surpassed hy ministers in the 
meridian of life. The Bible must have been closely 
studied by him in former years. His animation was 
such frequently, in speaking of the blessedness of the 
Redeemer, that he would clap his hands uuder tlie 
exercise. He referred to the two previous sersians 
in his opening, that he had preached in the same pul- 
pit, and gave the main division with astonishing ac- 
curacy—showing his memory as well as his other 
faculties remarkably sound—and that he is indeed 
the greatest wonder of the age.” 

THE SEA SERPENT is no longer a doubtful charac- 
ter. The monster bunes found by Dr. Koch some 
months age in Alabama, have been put in order for 
exhibition at the Apollo, in Broadway. "They are 
arranged just as they were found embedded and pe- 
trified in the chalk and lime stone. They are all in 
a remarkable state of preservation, and some of them 
almost as perfect as if but just taken from the ani- 
mal. The spina! bones as now arranged, measure 
one hundred and fourteen feet in length, and the animal 
must have measured at least one hundred and twenty 
five feet. 

Thirty two of the ribs, apparently about half the 
whole number, have been recovered in a good state, 
and prove that this enormous snake must have mea- 
sured twenty five feet in circumference. Although 
found so far inland, the monster no doubt belonged 
to the deep, and was thrown out of his element to 
die where he was found, by some convulsion of the 
earth. A scientific gentleman who came in and ex- 
amined the teeth and bones, said the animal was ev- 
idently a calf, and far from being mature in its 
growth. In hisday, however, he would have lully 
sustained all that has been said of the sea serpent off 
our Atlantic coast. [W Y. Jour. of Com. 


RauMER's view or THE Unirep Srates.—We 
are, ut length, to have a work from an European 
hand, which will present our Republic in its true 
aud just light before the world. Itis from the pen 
of Baron Von Raumer,a Prussian savant, whomade 
a teur through the United States, a little more than 
a year ago. No one could see lium, and not bestruck 
with tlie modesty, intelligence, enthusiasm and ele- 
gantsimplicity of this fine old gentleman. Jt was 
delightful to hear him discourse upon the magnifi- 
cent scenery of this country, its giant rivers, lakes 
aud mountains, its exhauslless natural advantages, 
and the spirit and energies of its free people. Cov- 
ered with honors at home, he launched upon the 
wide sea of observation in the new world, and has 
returned home, laden with practical experience of 
the workings ol liberal institutions upon an intelli- 
gent and virtuous people. 

We have alre: d) given a specimen of his liberality 
and impartial justice, in treating ot the domestic in- 
stitutions of the South. We now lay before our 
readers a few extracts from his work just issued 
from the German press, setting forth his high appre- 
ciation of Republican institutions. in general, and 
cur Repubiie, in particular, We take them from a 
letter of the intelligent Brussels correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger. We have no doubt, that his 
fair aud enlightened exposition of the Bractical op- 
eration of cur institutions, will remove much of the 
ignorance and prejudice of Europe, and present our 
Government in a much more imposing and elevated 
aspect. We should be grateful to Mr. Von Raumer 
for reflecting so accurately the spirit of our Guveru- 
ment and pecple—and for meeting and refuting di- 
rectly the common objections raised against Repub 
hean institutions, that they are weak and built upon 
a basis of anarchy and confusiun, and must necessa- 


French Revolution, which is just as impartial as to 
lo measure the value of manarchy by what it was at 
the time of Roman Emperars. Although there may 
exist some resemblance between the French and the 
American revoluticus, the differences and contradis- 
tinetinns are far wore abounding, and their different 
origin and progress has led to very different results. 
Had the French people before the revolution enjoy- 
ed more palitical privileges and greater personal 
rights, they would neither have perpetrated nor suf- 
fered the outrages hy which their history was disgra- 
ced. Much that they preached was not true, much 
which was true net new, hence nothing but contra- 
diction, adherence to old impracticable dnctrines 
and extravagant praise cf the new substitutes. In 
what respect lias the French revolution. succeeded, 
(what good has it done to the world?) if the Ameri- 
can, which called into existence a new social world, 
is called a failure? What indomitable courage in 
Thomas Jefferson, not to despair, in a moment when 
the fearful experience of France frightened back all 
Europe from the most necessary progressive devel- 
opment! He (Jeffersou) showed the true difference 
between the people, separated truth from falsehood, 
usage fiom abuse, that which is possible from im. 
possibitity. 

“Whatever may be thought of the legal form of 
the election of President, lhere is no uninterrupted 
series of hereditary Kings, or elective Kings either, 
or of Popes, which could be compared tc the chosen 
American Presidents. Those absolutists who are 
most choked at the proceedings of aa American 
Presidential election, ought to remember, tliat during 
the time that those exceilent American Presidents 
were peaceably elected, filled their stations with 
honer, and laid down their office in peace, more than 
twice as many Kings were in Europe dethroneil, re- 
instated, banished, gnillotined, and murdered. Gus- 
tavus I1], and Gustavus IV, Paul ], Stanislaus Poni- 
atowsky, the Kings of Portugal and Naples; Charles, 
Ferdinand and Chris iana, of Spain, Louis XV], and 
Charles X, Murat, Napoleon and Napoleonides, and 
thus down to the Duke of Brunswick, and the at- 
tempted assassinations of Louis Philippe, Victoria, 
and William 1V ef Prussia. How much more odor, 
stability, security and order was there in the Repuh- 
lic of the United States. And if ricts, like those of 
Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, are properly 
condemned, one need only be reminded of the rict- 
ous acts of. Manchester, Bristol, Stockholm, Peters- 
burg, Madrid, Rome, Bologna, Naples, Brunswick, 
Dresden, Munich, Luzerne, (why the learned histo- 
rian did nat mention the Prussian provinces of Sile- 
sia and Westphalia, 1 cannot comprehend)—nay, 
Paris alone furnishes an account, by far alone coun- 
terbalancing all the American scenes cf disorder." 

This tribute of a venerable and distinguished scliol- 
ar far outweighs the assaults of. the English and 
French press upon our Republican institutions, and 
should encourage us to persevere still more earnestly 
and vigilantly, in resisting the intrigues aud diplema- 
cy of Europe, to control our destinies and impede 
the develupment of our power. The old world will 
soon find cut, that we are not to be confined or em- 
barrassed by any interference on the part of its am- 
bitous rulers. We are free in every respect, and 
have the ability to maintain our rights and indepen- 
dence against every opposilion. We will viclate the 
laws and privileges ol no cther nation, but will fear- 
lessly and successfully sustain our high position 
among the nations of tlie earth. [Rich. Eng. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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Lage TRADE. The Upper Lake Region. La 
Pointe, Lake Superior, July 24, 1845. Mn. Ep1- 
tor. A letter trom this ragged rough country, is 
not worth much it is true, but still some of your 
readers may wish to hear something of this impor- 
tant port. This place is 330 miles (rom the Saulte 
Ste. Marie, situated on the Island of Magdelime 12 
miles loug, and from three to six miles wide, con- 
tains about three hundred inhabitants—principally 
French and hall-hreed Indians. The American Fur 
Cumpany shipped $50,000 worth of furs this season. 
The Chippewa Inuiaus receive their annunily from 
the government about the middle of August. Jt 
consists of $30,000 goods and $20,000 in specie. 
The Indians cumber four tbousand—all assemble 
here to receive the above. I find some of the Io- 
dian traders here have turned their attention to cop- 
perhunting. Some of the oldest settlers here have 
associated themselves with some gentlemen in Mac- 
kinac—under the name of the “Mackinac and Lako 
Superior Copper Co."—and am told by one of 
their agents, they intend building a copper smelling 


rily tumble to pieces. But to the striking extracts: 
*Some measure lhe value and utility of Republi- 
can Institutions, by the unfortuaate attempts of the 


and rolling mill in Buffalo next summer. The In- 
dians appear to be very much delighted te see their 
eld friends taking hold of this copper business, aa 


- 
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they are extremely shy of strangers. The old la- 
dians here seem to have had some knowledge of cop- 
per, as they have many articles formed of this ore, 
which they have beaten ont of the virgin copper. 
The soil is muddy clay, very wet excepting imme- 
diately around the vallage, whichis sandy. They 
raise the finest potatoes here J have cver eaten in 
my life. The American Fur Company had here an 
important fishing post—as there may yet be seen re- 
lies of 1t. The country on the main land is moun- 
tainous and. rocky—while on the heights are small 
lakes. You can imagine the very best heap of 
rocks thrown promiscuously together—then you 
will have some idea of the appearance of this place. 
The growth of timber is generally birch. It was 
not certainly watende for agriculture—which is 
very perceptible from the soil. 

Governor Simpson, governor of the Hudson Bay 
Cv. past down here a few days since, in a canoe pad- 
dled by twelve men. Some of the Indians are com- 
ing here to meet Mr. Richmond, Indian agent, to 
receive their annuity. It seems to me these Indians 
depend too much upon their payments. An old Ia- 
dian told mc they were much better hunters before 
they received the money. A number of the old Ia- 
dians are invited by the British agent to receive 
presents this fall. This is something new, as the 
government declined giving them presents for the 
last few years. J will give you more particulars in 
my next. Yours, &c. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 

Barriwong exports. The following table exhi- 
bits a list and the value of the articles of dumestic 
produce exported from the port of Baltimore to fo- 
reign ports, for thc quarter ending June 30th, 1345: 


Flour brls. 68,234 $320 986 
Tobaeco hhds. 16,294 787,346 
Fish, pickled brls. 250 856 
Cish, dried qus 266 676 
Beef bris 877 : 
Horned cattle 113 | 13,046 
i bris 2,549 
ams of bacon Ibs. 98,478 
Lard Ibs. 200,842 ¢ 23:606 
Hogs 483 J | 
Butter Ibs. 113,933 19,315 
Cheese lbs. 42 226 : 
Jadian corn bush. 43,62: 20,741 
Corn meal bris. 9,651 23,441 
Rye and oat: 9 103 
Wheat bush 3,934 3,830 
Biscuit brls 5,503 
Biscuit kegs 7713 } eo 
Rice tres 608 13,251 
eee sperm Ibs. 10,392 2,953 
andles, talluw lbs. 196,03I } 9 
Soap te maey AES 
Wax Ibs. 13,257 4,071) 
Tobacco, manufactures of Ibs, 112 340 7.209 
Ginseng lbs. 21,865 7,653 
Cotton, manufactures of 74 144 
Others, not enumerated 69,190 | 
Total exports domestic produce $1,450,327 
Saaie time in 1844 1,989,156! 


Same time m 1843 
Exports of foreign mdze. in 


1,260,093 


American vessels $13,084 
Exports of foreign mdze. in 
foreign. vessels $7,808 


Total foreign mdze. 


$20,892 
Add domestic produce 


$1,450,327 
$1,471,219 


Total exports 

Same ume in 1844 1,405,652 

Same time in 1843 1,359,002 
DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN PRODUCE. 

"diner. vessels. For. vessels. 


Tolland $410,349 
lanse ‘Towns 119,312 $155,602 
British Guiana 250,039 3,910 
British West Indies 184.331 39,933 
Brazilisn ports 150,549 
Trieste 56,765 
Venezuelian ports 53,782 
China 48,181 
Spanish W. Indies, not Cuba — 42 239 4,065 
Danish West ladies 39,196 
Buenos Ayres 2,620 
Fr. Europ. ports on Med'n 25,221 
British N. Amer. Colonies 23,332 4,851 
Cuba 10,941 
Swedish West ladies 10.617 
French West Indies 3,217 
Hayti 2 693 
‘Texas 1,175 


$1,235,965 — $211,362 
(Lyford’s Price Current. 
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Import TRADE. The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Courier says— 

| have with considerable labor and trouble prepar- 
ed the following statement of the amounts imported 
of the leading articles of import. J have prepared 
it so as to show the amounts Imported in the two half 
years—first, from Ist July to 31st December, 1844, 
and second, from Ist January to 30th June, 1845. — 
These amounts are exacted from the monthly returns 
or statements made by the collectors to the seeretary 
of the treasury, and are not exact in tbe statements of 
the accounts, but only approximations. As, huwev- 
er, the quarterly official returns made to the register 
of the treasury have not been all received, these are 
the best which are accessible, and as they probably 
will not vary more than one or two hundred dollars 
from the official returns when they are puhlished, 
they are, therefore, sufficiently exact for all prac- 
tical purposes, of comparison, or general reason- 
ing. 

Statement of the amount of imports during the year 
ending 30th June, 1945, of the articles named: 


Total for 
Siz months Sir months the year 
ARTICLES. ending 3\st ending 39"À — end?g 30 
Die, 18544. June, 18515. Juae,45 
Coffee $2,401,993 $3499,834 5,901 832 
Vea 1,595573 3495,203 5,003,775 
Sugur 2,273,549 2.176507 4,453,056 
Molassca Bil426 — 2,043,563 — 2,851.939 
Salt 504,253 363,930 567,133 
Spirits 504.359 5393.09! 1,013,120 
Catton manufactures 7,714.371 7 073.554 14,787 933 
Silk 5.151.601 3999.143 — 9,150,114 
Worsted z 2,021,855 969,838 2,991,721 
Woollen ag 4,668 715 2,811,956 1 513.601 
Wool, unmanufactd 658,900 817,237 1,476,137 
Hemp & grasses of 4 
all kinds, d+. 297.232 151,723 449,105 
IIemp, manufacrd, 
including sailduck — 539.366 167,655 707 031 
Flax manufaciures 2,638.03! 2,633 133 5,246,210 
Glass 222730 285 651 508.531 
lron, pig 936,481 202,921 439,403 
do. other not manu- 
faetured 194.317 31,401 923.713 
do. har and bolt 1,544,775 859,551 — 2.404 326 
do. sheet, hoop & rod 378,616 98,803 477,419 
do. spikes and nails 32,084 28,103 60,187 
do. & steel, all other 
manufactured 2,253,601 1,958639 4,217,240 
Steel manutaetured 307,015 530,722 827,769 


Total $27,011,135 34,751,974 71,762,409 


Comparative statement of the amount of imports nf the 
articles named during the years ending 30th June, 1841, 
and 30.h June, 1845: 


Yearending Year ending Inerease 


ARTICLES. June 39, 41. June 30, 45. in 1845. 
Coffee $9,761.551 $5.9u1 532 
Tea 4,120,785 5.093.775 $972,990 
Sugar 7,195 091 — 4453 036 
Molasses 2,833,753 2,854,909 21 236 
Salt 911,512 867.183 
Spirits 555,675 1013420 187,745 
[Cotton manufactures 13,641,470 14,787,923. 1,146450 
Silk is 9,131,012  9.150,741 19 722 
Worsted ps 2,998.859 23861,721 602,862 
Woollen se 7,036,903 7.513.671 436,763 
Wool unmanufact’d 811,460 — 1,476,137. 624,677 
Hemp & grasses of 
all kinds, unmanuf. 533,813 419,105 
He.np manntaet' d, ia- 
eluding sail duck 1,001,572 707,031 
Flax manufactures 4,492,826 5,246.219 753,393 
Glass 313 078 508,431 195,453 
lron, pig 200,523 459,408 233,836 
do. otlier not manufac- à 
tured 43,396 228,718 185.392 
du. har & boli 1,645,647 2,104,339. 7556791 
du. sheet, hnap, rod, &c. 189,656 477 419 
do. spikes and nails 44,136 60,187 — 16,051 
do. and steel, all other 
manufactured 2,101,127 4217.210 1,116,112 
Stect manufactured 435,492 837,769 352307 


Total $70,886,747 71,762,406 7,953,427 
The totals of the two ycara ehow an aggregate in- 
crease ia 1845 of $875,612, while excluding coffee, sn- 
gar, salt and hemp manufactured and umnanufaciured, 
there is a tutal insrease ol $7,953,127. 
Deduct from this a. decrease in the imports of the fol- 
luwing articles in 1845; 


Coffee $3,562,121 
Sugar 2,711,033 
Salt 44 399 
liemp, &c. unmanufactured 131,838 

Do. manufactured 291,841 


—ÓÀ LL $7,077,765 


Nett inercase $815 16 
T'he increase in the value of cotton, ailk 
worsted, woollen, and flax mauulactures ? $2,949,205 
imported in 1815 is 
The increase in the value of iroa aad steel $3,003,121 
manufactured and wumanafactured ok Ld 


OUR COUNTRY-IJTS HISTORY. 


MEMORANDA 
Sar the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, AND TREAT- 
MENT OF 1TS BEARER, NICHOLAS CRUGER, ESQ. 


Ia Rivington's Gazette of May 31, 1780, is publish- 
ed an aecount of Mr. Nicholas Cruger being taken 
prisoner by the British, and threatened with close 
confinement in the prison-ship, for having in his pos- 
session a portrait of Gencral Washington. The arti- 
cle thus commences: "Captain Mesnard, commaad- 
inga brig from Philadelphia for the West Indies, 
has been taken. A portraitol Mr. Washington, in- 
tended to illuminate the parlor of a zealot, (Mr. 
Cruger,) one of the passengers, was discovered, and 
he was taken prisoner, &c.” 


The result of (his seizure and of the course pur- 
sued by Riviagton of the Royal Gazette towards Mr. 
Cruger, and Kivington's punishment therefore, are 
thus related by a correspondent in **Holt's Journal 
of January 22, 178}:” 

“Mr, Printer: Siace Mr. Nicholas Cruger deems 
it beneath him to pay any attention to the remarks 
made on the slight correction lately given by him to 
Rivington, his Britanaic majesty's printer, for his 
scandal and lies, as a friend to manly spirit and in- 
dependence (manifested by Mr. Crnger) 1 cannot 
suppress the facts of the case. lt was the lot of 
Nicholas Cruger to be twice takea during the late 
war and brought by the British into New York. 


“The first time he had heard enough of Mr. Ri- 
vington's attention to the unfortunate prisoners of 
war to make him fear and detest his cruelty; but the 
second time Mr. Cruger himself experienced his tender 
mercies most bountilully. He happened to have a 
portrait of his excelleucy the illustrious Washing- 
ton, both of whom this caititf lampooned under the 
name of "Rebels, &e." Rivingtoa advised and en- 
treated that the sua of his old benefactor and friend 
should be closely eon:ined in a pestilential prison, as 
certain death, for that he was a dangerous rebel, and 
ought to be Inken care of. This fact was told Mr. 
Cruger by a British officer, and further, he (Riving- 
ton) said Mr. Cruger was then liviag at a neutral is- 
land inthe West Indies. from wheace he supplied 
the rebels, and that he was returning thither, when 
captured, (or no other purpose; and that had it not 
been for the supplies which such d—d rebels (as 
Mr. Cruger) constantly furnished, the rebellion would 
long since have been ended." Fortunately for Mr. 
Cruger, he had a friend and relation (Mr. Jacob Wal- 
ton) whose cxertions with the British commander-in- 
chief. ultimately prevailed, or, through the kind offi- 
ees of Rivington, he (Mr. Cruger) would have pe- 
rished on board the prison-ship. Ineensed, as Mr. 
Cruger jusly is, his reverence for the laws restrained 
him fro u secking the scoundrel; bnt when he (Ri- 
vington) had the insoleuce to come up to Mr. Cru- 
gerin the streeta, what inan of spirit, so circum- 
stanced, could avoid knocking him down and kicking 
him afterwards. lt Mr. Cruger had been so dispos- 
ed, he might have destroyed the wretch, but, after a 
kick or two, he suffered him to eseape. 

VINDICATOR.”” 

“P. S. If the abettors of Rivington are wise they 

will say no more about him.” 


EXTRACTS TROM A SPEECH OF HENRY CRUGER, ESQ. 
J Hughes, Esq., editor of the National Register: 

Dear sir: 

ì proceed to redeem my promise tn you of furnish- 


287,763 | ing some extracts (rom the speeches of Mr. Henry 
j Crager, (originally of New York.) delivered in the 


Britisi parliament during the year 1774, in defence 
of American rights and liberties. Mr, Cruger, 
though born in New York, resided chiefly in Bristol, 
(Englaud,) where he was, like his father, a wealthy 
merchant, and mayor of the city at the time of his 
election to parliament as colleague of Edmund Burke. 
In the speech lie delivered at the hustings in Bristol, 
when he introduced Mr. Burke for the first time to 
his constituents, he says, in regard to the impeading 
quarrel between Great Britain and the colonies:— 
"As far asthe impulse of my power can be felt, it 
ahall bo exerted to heal and reconcile the unhappy 
dillerences now existing, and not to foment thea. I 
consider the conimercial interests of England and the 
colonies as one and the same,—they are reciprocal 
and perfectly coincident. God, nature,and sound 
pohey have linked them together in the strongest 
bands of amity, mutual interest, aad safety; and he 
who would divide them, has either a weak head, or 
a bad heart.” 


In parliament, during the session of that year, he 
used every olfort to induco tho ministry to adapt con- 
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eiliatory measures, urging upoa them the danger of 
driving the celouies into open revolution,or into tlie 
urms of a foreign power lo escape the tyrannical 
oppressions of a relentless mother. In these warn- 
iag predictions, not only in this, but in all his suhse- 
quent speeches, Mr. Crager proved himself to be a 
true prophet as well as an eloquent aad patriotic 
champton of his native land. 

In his first speech in parliament upon this subject, 
on the 16th Decemher, 1774, he cemmeaces as fol- 
lows: “J rise, sir, to say a few words on this import- 
ant subject with all the ditlidence and awe which 
must strike the inind on a first attempt to speak he- 
fore so august an assembly. Had | remained silent 
on this occasion, I must have condemned myself for 
seeming te desert a cause which 1 feel it my duty to 
espouse. I cannot but be heard with candor and 
consideration by Englishmen, when what I offer is 
dictated by a love for my country. 


‘Tam far from approving all the preceediags in 
America Many of their measures have been a dis- 
credit to their cause. Their rights might have been 
asserted without violence, and their claims stated 
with temper as well as firmness. But permit ine to 
say, sir, that if they have erred, it must be consi- 
dered as the failing of human nature. A people ani- 
mated with the love of liberty, and alarmed with the 
apprehension of its being tn danger, will unavoidably 
run into excesscs. Thehistory of mankind declares 
itin every page; and Britons ought to view with an 
eye of tenderness, acts of imprudence, to which their 
fellow citizens in America may have becn hurried, 
not, as has been uukindly said, by a mere rebellious 
spirit, but by that gencrous spirit of freedom which 
has often led their own ancestors inte indiscretions. 
But, sir, you may be assurred that acts of severity 
will be far from having a tendency to eradicate jea- 


lousy and discontent,—on the contrary, they must; 


produce new fears and new complaints, and endan- 
ger that attachment and obedience which kindness 
and gentleness might have insured. 


* No country has ever been more happy in her co- 
Jonies than Great Britain; cemented by mutual in- 
terests, (until the era of the fatal Stamp Act,) they 
flourished in an intercourse of amily, -protection and 
obedience, supporting and supported by each other. 
Before that hated period, you met with no instances 
of disobedience to your laws,—no denial of the ju. 
risdietion of parliament,—no mark of jealousy,—no 
murmurs of discontent. But our colonists ever loved 
liberty. Their zeal for it is coeval with their first 
emigration lo America. They were persecuted for 
it in this country, and they sought a sanctuary in the 
unexplored regions of the west. They cleared their 
inhospitable wilds, cultivated their lands, and poured 
the wealth which they derived from agriculture and 
commerce, into the bosom of their mother country. 

“You protected them in their infantstate; and they 
returned the obligation by confining to you the bene- 
fits of their trade. Yuu regulated their commerce 
for the advantage of this country, and they never 
evinced the slightest oppusition either to the authority, 
or the exercise of this power. Were these eviden- 
ees of a spirit of disaffection to Great Britain, or in- 
gratitude for her protection? Were they nut, on the 
contrary, proofs that if the same course of mild and 
Jenient government had been pursued, the same cor- 
diality, attachment, aad submission would have been 
continucd. 


"Every Amcrican who loves his country, must 
wish the prosperity of Great Britain; must desire 
that their uniun may ever subsist in uninterrupted 
harmeny. If the parental trunk be injured, the 
branches must suffer with it. A due suburdination 
on the part of the colonies is essential to this union. I 
acknowledge, sir, that there must exist a power 
somewhere to superintend and regulate the move. 
ments of the whole, for the attainment and preser- 
vation of our common happiness; and this supreme 
ap ean be justly and adequately exercised only 

y the legi-lature of Great Britain. Io this doctrine 
the colonies tacitly and willingly acquiesced, and 
were happy. England has enjoyed frum it, all the 
advantages ol an exclusive trade, Wry, then, would 
you strain this authority so far as to render a submis- 
sion to il impossible without a surrender of those li 
herties which are the most valuable to civil society, 
and which were ever acknuwledged tu be the birth- 
right of an Englishman. Whilst Great Britain de- 
rives from the colonies the most ample supplies of 
wealth by her commerce, is it not an absurd fatuity 
to close up these channels for the sake of a claim of 
imposing such taxes, as (though but a young mem- 
ber) I will dare to say, never had, and never will 
defray the expense and trouble of collecting them? 

“The expediency of coercive measures is much 
insisted on by some, who, I am sorry te say, seem to 
consider more the distress. and difficulty into which 
they may involve the Americans, than the benefits 
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they can precure from such vindictive conduct to 
this couatry. Humanity, however, will prompt the 
generous mind to weep over severities, evea when 
they are necessary. And the prudcat statesman will 
reflect that the eclonies cannot sulfer without injury 
to the mother country. They are your customers,— 
they consume your manufactures,—and by distressing 
them, if you do not drive them te foreign markets, 
you will at least disable them from taking your com- 
modities, and from making yuu adequate returns for 
what they have taken. 

“Even should coercive measures reduce them to 
an acknowledgment of the equity of parliamentary 
taxation, what are the advantages that will result 
from it? Can it be believed that Americans will be 
dragooned inte a canviction nf this right? Will se- 
verities increase their affection and make them more 
desirous of a connection with and dependence on 
Great Britain? Is it not, oa tne contrary, reasona- 
ble to conclude that the effect will be an increase of 
jealousy and discontent? That they will seek all oc- 
casions of evading laws imposed on them by vio- 
lence? "That they will he restless under the yoke 
and think themselves happy io any opportunity of 
flying to the protection of seme ether power, trom 
the subjection of a mother whom they consider cru- 
e] and vindictive? 


“I would not be understood, sir, to deny altogether 
the good intentions of administration. The abih- 
ties uf the minister, it scems, are universally ac- 
knowledged. But, sir, 1 must add the maxim of 
“humannm est errari’? And though an American, | 
must applaud his zeal for the dignity of parliament, 
and must think the impelicy and inexpediency of the 
late measures may reasonably be imputed Lo the dif- 
ficuly and embarrassments of the occasion, aad the 
unsettled and undcfine nature of the dependence of 
the colunies on the mother country. But, on the 
other hand, candor must admit the same apology for 
any violences er mistakes of the Americans. 


“But, sir, since these measures have been found, 
by sad expertence, to be totally inexpedient,—since 
they have served only to widen the breach instead of 
closing it,—have diminished the obedience of the co- 
lonies instead of confirming it,—have increased their 
turbulence opposition, instead of allaying them,—it 
; may well be hoped that a differentcourse of conduct 
and of treatment may be pursued; and some firm, 
enlightened, and liberal constitution be adopted by 
the wisdum of this house, which may secure the co- 
lonists tn the enjoyment of their liberties, whilst it 
maintains the just supremacy of parliament.” 

This I think, my dear sir, will be sufficient fer the 
present article, as I de not wish to engross too much 
spare in your valuable journal, evea for these inost 
interesting records of the eloquent efforts in defence 
of our liberties ef an Americana erator, who was the 
first, and until very recently, the the only American 
ever elected to the British parliament. Jt is my in- 
tention to send you occasionally further extracts 
i from the speeches of Mr. Henry Cruger, whilst 
mayer of Bristol, beth on the hustings and in parlia- 
| ment, advocating, with ardent zeal aud. lofty patri- 
olism, even in the land of the oppressor, the rights 
and liberties of his country. I remain, dear sir, 
very respectfully, your obt't. serv't. 

LOUIS CRUGER. 


It is gratifying to eliserve the interest which the 
early history cf our country is beginning to inspire. 
| In a number of the states, Historical Societies have 
| recently been formed by gentlemen of literary ac- 
quirements, wo are determined not to suffer the 
past or the present to go into oblivion, for lack of a 
little attention. To those associations already noticed 
ia the Register, we have to add the proceedings of 
the 
Hisrorican Soctery or Kentucky. 

At a late meeting of the Kentucky Historical S»- 
ciety, held at the office of Captain Tal. P, Shaffuer, 
the fullowing olicers were elected, viz: 

Hon. Henry PisrLE, president. 

Wissam F. Burrocu, Eiq., vice president. 
Tauiarerro P, SuarrNER, Big. secretary. 
S. S. GooowiN, Eq., treasurer. 

T. S. BELL, M. D., librarian. 

Severat gentlemen were clected members of the 
society, alsu, severa! elected honorary and cor- 
responding members, among whom are the names of 
lus excellency Tuomas G. Pratt, Governor of Ma- 
ryland, Josepu R. Cuanocer, Esq., editor of the U. 
S. Gazette, Erruu Buraitt, Esq., the learned black- 
smith, hon. Jous Paurrey, secretary uf Massachu- 
setts, and H. L. Exusworrn, Esq., late commission. 
er of patents. 

The institution is in the hands of the best men in 
the state, and under the management of the present 
energetic officers, we may expect the society tu 
flourish wilh those of other states. 


ABOLITION. 


“In order to atlürd a more full detail of the late 
unhappy transactions at Lexington, Ky., we annex 
the specch delivered on the occasion by Mr. Thos. 
F. Marshall at the meeting of the 18th inst. 

At the prelimioary meeting of the 14th iastant.— 
Beverly A. Hicks officiated as chairman, ond having 
adjourned till aest day, after appointing a commit- 
tee of three to wait upon Mr. Clay, they received 
from them on that day the report of their communi- 
cation and his reply as inserted in our last. Upon 
this, at the motion, of Mr. T. H. Waters, the publi- 
cation of a notice for a general meeting of the peo- 
ple of the city and county to be held on the 18th was 

| ordered. 

At the general meeting of the 18th inst., Walter 
Bulleck, Esq. was appointed chairman and Benj. 
Gratz, secretary. A communication from C. M. 
Clay, addressed to the chairman fur the purpose of 
being laid before the meeting was then read, of 
which the more material parts were inserted in our 
last. [a his letter Mr. C. stated that he was unable 
from the state of his health, to be present, and was 
even unable to hold a pen, having been sick thirty- 
five days with the typhoid fever nnd therefore his 
words were dictated to an amanuensis. In expla- 
nation of the leader of his last paper which though 
inserted, he had never read, he remarked, 

“But I felt the less hesitancy in admitting it, be- 
cause it has been my avowed pelicy heretefore to ad- 
mit free discussiun upon the subject of slavery, by 
slavehulders themselves, and the author of this arti- 
cle is largely in that kind of properly. You have 
seen before this time that the course of policy 
which I commend myself to the state, is widely 
different, in many essential points, to this author's 
views,” 

“Iad I been in the vigor of health, I should have 
avoided the objectionable expressiuns, fur, by sharp- 
ly guarding against the cavils of my opponents, I 
wuuld best guard at the same time against anything 
which could be considered of an incendiary charac- 
ter. I cannet say that the paper from the beginniag, 
has been conducted in the manner I could have 
wished. The cause of this it is not tow necessary 
for me to mention. Satisfied, however, from past 
experience, that the free discussion of the subject of 
slavery is liable to many objections which I did not 

| anticipate, and which I had allowed in an excess of 
‘Jiberatity, arising, no doubt, from the fact that I had 
been denied the columns of the other presses ol the 
country myself, I propose in future very materially 
to restrict the latitude of discussion. 1 shall admit 
into my paper no article upon this subject, for which 
Inm not willing to be held responsible. This, you 
perceive, will very inuch narrow the ground; fnr my 
plan of emancipation which I put forth a few days 
ago, is of the most gradual character. My other 
views put forth there also, are such as I Jearn are 
not at all offensive to the great mass of uur people. 
By this course ] expect to achieve two objects, to 
enable ine to carry on the advocacy of these princi- 
ples and measures which I deem of vital importance 
to our state without molestation and witheut suhject- 
ing the people lo the apprehensions and excitement 
which are now untappily upon us. Yeu may pro- 
perly ask, perhaps, why was not this thing done be- 
fore? I reply that ] did not foresee any such conse- 
quences as have resulted from a different course.— 
‘The denunciations of the publie press on both sides, 
I conceived, and am still of the same opinion, arose 
from the desire to make both parties political capital 
And you will see also, when the excitement is worn: 
olf, that there have been many selfish purposes sought 
to he accumplished at the expense of your peace and 
mine by men who are professing to be actuated by 
nothing but patriotic motives. 

~] feel as deeply interested in this community as 
any ether man in at. No inan is, or has a connection, 
inure deeply interested in the prosperity of this state, 
than myself. You ought not, you cannut, if you are 

as just to me as yuu are to yourselves, ask me lu do 
that whieh you would not da.” 

T. F. Marshall, Esq., submitted the 


following ad- 


‘| dress aud resolutions, which were unanimously adopt- 


ed: 

‘Phe people of the city of Lexington and county 
of Fayette, tozether with many hundreds from the 
adjoining counties, assembled in the city of Lexing- 
ton on the J8th of.August, in. pursuance of a gene- 
ral notice made by the authority of a body of the 
cilizens of Lexiagton, calling a general assembly of 
the people, to concert measures for the suppression 
of the farther publication of the “abolition paper” 
called the “True American," having heard the pro- 
ceedings, correspondence and address of the meet- 
ing which called this assembly, approve the same, 
and now make and pzblish 10 the world this de- 
claraliun, to vindicate their resolutions and their 
action. 
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To have prevented the establishment of this press 
by legal means would have been impnssible. There 
is no regular judicial process hy which it could have 
been achieved. To have resorted to means like the 
present would have been premature aad perhaps in- 
defensible. "The liberty of the press and freedom of 
political discussion are essential elements of oor social 
system. An effort to establish a press in. Kentucky 
devoted to tlie discussion of the qnestion of domestic 
slavery and the propriety and practicability of eman- 
cipation by law, as an individual enterprise, might 
in thís simple view of the preposition, have becn 
tolerated by the people, as it is in all probahility not 
prohibited hy our laws. The precise purpose and 
principles of the editor of the *"True American,” 
and the position he meant to assume here in relation 
to the subject, together with the effect he, his prin 
ciples, and his paper were to produce upen our 
peace and oor property, were of course at the outset 
matters of speculation. Afler an experiment of some 
months however, there ean he ne doubt remaining 
in this community ia relation to aay of these parti- 
culars. 

The institution of slavery existed in a portion of 
the states of this Union before the adoption of the 
federal censtitutiun, by force of the municipal con- 
stitutions of the particolar states. The institution 
itself is clearly recognized and gnarranteed by the 
articles of the Union, and left where it was found, 
under the exclusive centtol of state governments 
and laws. In the enumeration of the people three- 
fifths of the slaves are inzluded as the basis of fe- 
deral representation, aad direct taxation upoa the 
several states is subjected to the same appnrtion- 
ment. Fugitive slaves must be rendered up upon 
claim of the master, notwithstanding the law of -the 
states inte which they escape may not recognize the 
relation. 

The United States shall guaranty every state 
against domestic vinlence upei application of the le- 
gislature or the executive; and shall previde for call- 
ing for the militia to suppress insurrections. 

‘These are among the securities taken by the slave 
states in the national constitution: nutenly that they 
were not to be disturbed but that they were to be 
protected in this preperty by the national arm ani 
authority. 


A formidable party has arisen within a few years 
in the United States, who seek actively and practi- 
cally to disturb these guarantees, to change the con- 
stitutien in relation to some of them, and who deny 
its palpable import, or wrest to. fearful purposes its 
powers ia relation to others. 

They aim at the abelition of slavery in America 
ond halt net at the means. They are organized, 
active, united in pursuit of this object, and desperate- 
ly fanatical, hey have found their way into the 
national legislature. and already exercised a threa- 
teniog i.fluence there. ‘They command a powerful 
press in the United States. They have among them 
a burning zeal, cemmanding talent, and a large 
smeunt of political influence and monied capital — 
They scout the idea of gradual emancipation or co- 
Jonization. They treat the institution as equally 
opposed te religion, morals, and law. They matutain 
that the negro slave here is an American bora, enti 
tied to the lul} benefits aad blessings of republican 
freedom, tinder the Decluratioa of Independence, 
which freed al! of American birth. They maintain 
for him the right ef insurrection and exherl him to 
ita exereise, and with an infernal subtlety claim, that 
the power conferred upon congress to “suppress ir- 
surrections” gives to thal body in which the free 
states have now so overwhelming a preponderance, 
the right to remove the cause by abolishing slavery. 
That a servile war becomes by foree of this clause 
e national alfair, and oan be settled upon any terms 
under the national diseretion. With this party, we 
helievc, from the fullest evidence of whieh the na- 
lure of the case is suseeplible, the editor of the 
"True American” te be connected by sympathy of 
opinien, buraing and fanatieal zeal, aad concert of 
eltort, Wath his speculative opinions we presume 
uot to interfere, with his practical exertiuas, in oar 
midst, to disturb the settled order of our domestic 
life, to inflaine to discontent and rebellioa our house- | 


hold slaves, we have the most direct and incontesti | 
ble eozuexion. Ía proceeding by force and without 
judicial process, to arrest the action of a free ci- 
tizen, te interfere in any degree with his private | 
property, and if the necessity of the case and the| 
desperation of the man require it to proceed to 
extremities against his persen, we owe it to our 
own faine, and the good name of cur commuaily, 
1o set forth the facts, upon which arises our justili- 
eatioa the highest of all Jaws, the law ofself-defeace 
and preservatien from great and manifest danger aud 
injury. 

Belore the editor of tha “True American" had 
established hls press in Lexington, or made his 


"design, at least, as real patriots. 


celebrated visit to the north, he had corresponded! 
with the New York Tribune, a leading abolition pa- 
per. În certain letters over his signature some of 
the leading aad most dangerous principles of the 
sect were avowed and defended. The abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia—the exclusion 
of the three fifths of the stave population in the ap. 
pertienment of representation hy a change ia the 
constitntion, thereby weakening still farther the 
slave states opon the floor of congress—the exclu- 
sian of Texas from the Union, in pursuit of which 
object be avowed himself ready to take up arms— 
the ealistinz the whole force of the aon-slavehold- 
ers in Kentucky against slave property, and thus 
forcing a change in the constitotion of the state— 
were among the means and instruments relied upon 
by him for effecting the entire abolition of slavery 
in America. In oneof his letters, he anticipates: 
from the abolition of slavery in Kentucky and some 
other of the western states by the means above ne- 
ticed, and the exclusion of Texas, that the slave pn- 
pulation will be crowded upon the planting states 
te such an extent, that abolition, if not voluntarily 
achieved by law, wili be forced by a war of colors, 
exterminating one or other of the races, in either 
event, (and the editor seemed to eontemplate either 
with equal serenity) terminating in that universal 
liberty so fiercely sought. Holding these opinions, 
and after visiting the northern cities and being re- 
ceived there in full communion by the abolition par- 
ty, caressed and flattered and feasted, hailed in the 
stages of his triumphal progress by discharging of 
cannon, and heralded in the papers devoted to the 
cause as the boldest, the most intrepid, the most de- | 
voted of its champions, he returned to his native | 
state, tlie organ and the agent of an incendiary sect | 
to force upon her principles fatal to her domestic 
repose, at the risk of his own life and the peace of 
the community. Jn the preparation and establish- 
ment of his office in Lexington, Mr. Cassius M. Clay 
acted as though he was in an enemy's conntry, He 
has employed scientific engineers in fortifying against 
attack, ond prepared the meaas of destroying the 
lives of his fellow citizens, it is said, in miaes of 
gunpowder, stands of muskets, and pieces of canaen. 
The whole course of the man hears evidence incon- 
testible that he was entering upon a career fatal to 
the peace of the community of which he was a 
member. The citizen has a right te orm in his own 
defence, and to protect his house and his person 
from unlawful assault; but why sheuld a peaceful 
citizen engaged in a lawful calling, make prepara- 
tions suited to repel aa invading army? Itis need- 
less to our purpese, te notice the editor's ruthless at- i 
lacks upon individuals, and his threats to terrify re-| 

| 


| 


sistance of his course. We pruceed at once ta the 
last number of the "True American" and the publi- 
cations since put forth hy its editor, as conclusive 
evidence of his temper tewards the community, and 
the character, purpose, and inevitable tendency of| 
the paper. In this paper of the 12th of August there 
is a leading article; for which, although not from the 
pea of the editor, the print is responsible te the | 
publie, and which at all events is evidence of the 
purpose of the print and the character and objeet af; 
those who supperted it. We maze from this arti- 
cle a few extracts ef the most oinnious charaeter.— 
The fundamental proposition of tsis writer is as fol- 
lows: ‘Our legislatores, state and general, should 
raise the platform upon which vur free culored peo- 
ple stand. They should give to them full political 
rights to hold office, to vote, to set on juries, to give 
their testimony, and to mate no distinction between 
them and ourselves. After tracing the delightful 
elects of this equality, the article proceeds: **Our 
national character, our hest coasciences, our duty, 
all weigh nothing in the seale of slavery, against the 
pride and selfishness of the master. The instrument 
called the constitution, after pronouncing all mea 
equal sod having equal rights, suffers slavery to ex- 
ist, a free colored person to be denicd all political 
righis, aud after declaring that al! free persons shall 
enjoy a [ree intercourse with the states, suffers the 
free negro to he driven out of al] and excluded from 
such rights. Deliver me from an instrument thus 
partial, thus unjust, that ean. be thus perverted and 


| made to sanetion prejudices and party feelings, and 


nete the accidental distinction of color.” We think 
nothing from the north can beat this. The western 
apostle transcends, if possible, his mission. But again 
as to the necessily, of our being civil and submissive 
to out frieads, the abolitionists, and the danger of re- 
stiveaess on our part: 


"The slaveholders must calm themselves into just 
thinkers, and cease to provoke the northern Iree 
states by putting them at defiaace in congress and 
out of it. They must luck upon abolitionists as en- 
thusiasts if they will, but alsu as in earnest, and in 
The abolitionist 
is becomiag as reckless as the slaveholder when thus 


provoked, and may add violence and injustice to 


| course, that was intended to be mild and conriliatol 


ry.” Very rational and prodent advice. Submit 
quietly, or the matter will be forced upon yoo. Bu 
we quote farther the following pregnant sentences: 
“Lt is in vain for the master te try to fence his dear 
slaves ia from all intercourse with the great world, 
to ereate his little pelty and tyrannica! kingdom om 
his own plantation, and keep it for his exclusiva 
reign. He caanot shnt ont the light of informa- 
tion any more than the light of heaven. It will 
penetrate all disguises, and shine upon the dark 
night of slavery. He must recollect that he is sure 
rounded. The north, the east, the west, and tha 
south border ca him, the free West Indian, the free 
Mexican, the free Yankee, the more than free abo: 
Jitionists of his own country. Everything trenche 
upon his infected district, and the wolf looks ralml) 
in upon his fold.” We were mad mot to listen to) 
warnings like these. We have quoted these pase 
sages to prove the thorough ideatity between they 
doctrines and objects of this paper and the wor! 
principles of the ultra abelitionists of the north. 
Here is the assertion of the equality of the Afris 
van race under the constitution, and the repudias 
tien of practical working of the instrament: “Dee 
liver me from an instrument thus partial, thus uns 
just——that can be thus perverted.” Here too i8 
the threat to the masters of the consequences of the 
light and iaformation, “that the more than free abe= 
htionist” of his own country is pouring upon tha 
hegre mind. 


When we contemplate the mild form of negro 
slavery in this district; the happy and peaceful, a 
contented relation with the master and the slav 
where such a thing as cruelty was scarcely know 
where the master was without fear or distrust, vad 
the well fed, well clothed, intelligent slave bent to 
his loc of labor, the lot. by the way of all mankind 
without repining, regarding his master- rather in t 
light ef parent, and himself as a necessary sad ng 
mean portion of the family, we conld pour curses 
on the fiends who weuld break up the intimate, and 
not the least endearing relation of domestic life, a 
when all was peace aad mildness, plant discerd ant 
fury, and fiery hate, and reader cruelty a necessary 
policy on the one side by inculesting disobedience 
as a priaciple on the other. But we must hasten 
with our proof. In the same day's paper, an edito- 
rial appeared, backing the reasoning of the article t 
which we have referred, and by a brief recapitul 
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tion of violated law, trampled constitution, the tr 
umnh ef brute force over moral right, the falsific 
tion of the great principles of the revolution, all 
illustrated by “slavery the most unmitigated, t 
lowest, the basest that the world hss seen;” and 
wiadiag up with the following extraordinary threat 
“When the great hearted ef our land weep, and the 
man of rcflection maddens in the cenleinplation ol 
our national apostacy, there are men pursuing gain 
and pleasure, who smile with ceatempt and indi 
rence al their appeals. But remember you whe 
dwell in marble paluces—that there are strong arm 
and fiery hearts, and iron pikes in the streets, ane 
panes of glass oaly between them and the silver plat 
on the board, aad the smoethed skinned woman of 
the ottoman. When you have moeked at virtu 
deaied the agency of God in the affairs of men, and 
made rapine your honied faith; tre.nble, for the day 
of retribution is at haod—and the masses will be 
avenged.” Here is mere light and knowledge thrown 
upon the regro’s miad, and horrible fires kindled in 
his already "fiery heart’? by the hand of the daring 
incendiary, the audacious emissary of the **mari 
than free abolitionist.”  Koused and alarmed b 
these atroeities, and determined no longer to endure 
the presence of an armed abolitionist, hurling 
fire brands of murder and of lust into the busom d 
a peaceful and polished city, a number of citizen 
of Lexington undertook the task ef remonstrante. 
‘Toa mi'd—a wonderfully mild request—to discant 
tinue the paper, the haughty and infatuated fana j 
responded ia terms of outrage, unparalleled, to thi 
vommittee of geatlemea who waited on him, deny 
ing the right of the citizens to consolt together gl 
such à subject, and denouncing the meeting whi 
had opened a correspondence with him, as a cow 
ardly conelave of pirates, robbers, and assassins, ah 
assigning as the ground of their excitement, the al 
prebersion that their power was about to be talc 
away from them, The editor himself has publish 
ed this correspondence, appended to a band bil 
which appeared before the cull of this meeting € 
the people, and before his answer was laid belgf 
the first meeting referred to. The whole togethef 
proves either that C. M. Clay isa madman, or thi 
he meditated, sad has prepared himself for a ci 
war, in which he expected the non-slaveholding fi 
borers aluag with the slaves, to (luck to his standarm 
and the war of abolition tn begin in Kentucky Th 
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we may not be suspected of that extravagance which 
we charge on him, we quote from his letter the clas- 
ing sentence: “Go tell your secret conclave of cow- 
ardly assassins that C. M. Clay knows his rights and 
how to defend them.” ‘To this he appends an appeal 
addressed to the Kentuckians. That we may not 
be suspected of garbling, we insert lhis extraordina 

ry summons: 

*KrNTUCkIANs:--You see this attempt of these 
tyrants, worse than the thirty despots who lorded it 
over the once free Athens, now to enslave you.— 
Men who regard laws--men who regard all their 
liberties as not to be sacrificed to a single pecuniary 
interest, tosay the least of doubtful value—lovers of 
justice--enemics of hlood—laborers of all classes—you 
Jor whom I have sacrificed so much, where will you be 
found when this battle between Liberty ond Slavery is to 
be fought? T cannot, [ will not, | dare not question 
on which side you will be found. If you stand by 
“me like men, our country shall yet be free; but if you 
falter now, | perish with less regret when I remem- 
ber that the people of my native State, of whom T 
have been so proud, and whom I have loved so much, 
are already slaves. C. M. CLAY." 

That thia infatuated man believed that the non- 
slaveholders of Kentucky would feel and act as a 
party against the tenure of slavery, and that through 
them he expected to change the constitution of Ken- 
tucky, and finally overthrow the institution, is evi- 
dent from one of his letters to the Tribune. That 
he should have calcolated on kindling the Rames of 
civil 2nd servile war, and rallying free laborers and 
negro slaves under hia standard, would seem incred- 
ible, yet his acta and words can bear no other cun- 
struction: ‘Laborers of all classes—you for whom T 
“have sacrificed so much, where will you be found 
“when this battle between Liberty end Slavery is to 
*tfought? Ifyou stand by me like men, our country 
“shall yet be free, hut if you falter, l perish, &c."? 

Such a man and such a course is no longer tolera- 
bie or consistent with the character or safety of thia 
community. With the power of a press, with edu- 
cation, fortune, talent, sustamed by a powerful partv, 
atleast abroad, who have made this bold experi- 
ment in Kentucky through him, the negroes might 
well, aa we have strong reason to believe they do, 
look to him as a deliverer. On tha. frontier of sla. 
very, with three free States fronting and touching us 
along a border of seven hundred miles, we are pecu- 
larly exposed to the assaulta of abolition. The 
plunder of our property, the kidnapping, stealing and 
abduction of our slaves, ia a light evil in cemparison 
with planting a seminary for their infernal doctrines 
in the very heart of our densest slave population. 
Communities may be endangered as well as single 
individuals. A great and impending danger over the 
lite or personal safety of a s'ngle man, justifies 
the employment of his own force immediately in hia 
own defence, and to any extent that may be necessa- 
ry to his protection. He whose aim it is, or the in- 
evitable tendency of whose conduct is to bring about 
inteatine convulsions and servile war, threatens to 
inflict upon aociety the greatest horror it can endure. 
Our laws may punish when the offence shall have 
been consummate; but they have provided no reme- 
dial process by which it ean be prevented. ‘To war 
with an organ of Abolition by action or indictment 
for libel, would make that powerful party smile. 
To injoin the publication of tlie “True American” 
would only change its name. A perpetual iojane- | 
lion against the publication of any paper whatever 
by Mr. C. M. Ciay, were beyond the power ot the 
chancellor. ‘The danger continues. An Abolition 
paper in a slave State is a nuisance of the most for- 
midable character—a publie nuisance—not à mere 
inconvenicnce, which may occasion delay im. busi- 


ness or prove hurtful to health or comfort; but a bla-| 


zing brand in the hand of an incendiary or madman, 


j sustain him, he shall not publish en abolition paper 


! and report forth» ith to this body. 


which may scatter ruin, conflagration, revolution, 
crime unnameable, over every thing dear in domestic 
life, sacred in religion, or respectable in modesty.— 
Who shall say that the safety of a single individual 
is more important in the eye of the law than that of 
a whole people? Who shall say that when the case 
of danger—real danger, of great and irreparable in- 
jury to a whole community really accurs—that it is 
not armed legally with the right of self-defence? In 
either. case the circumstances must be left to tel 
judgment of the world, or the decisions of justiee. 
‘An unaothorized crowd who inflict death upon per- 
sons or destruction upon property, for the gratiliea-: 
tion of passion or even for the punishment of crime, 
iaa mob; and is the most fatal enemy to security 
and to freedom. But as in case of sudden invasion, | 
or insurrection itself, the people have at once, inde- | 
pendent of the magistrates, the right of defence, sai 
when there be a well grounded apprehension of great, 
and, it may be, irreparable injury, the use of force in | 
the community is lawful and safe. We hold the 
abolitionists traitors to the constitution of the coun- 


try, and enemics to the terms upon which the Union 
was originally formed, and the only terms upon 
which it ean continue to subsist. When they bring 
their doctrines and their principles into the basom of 
a slave State, they bring fire into a magazine. The 
“Prue American?! is an abolition paper of the worst 
stamp! As such, the peace and safety of this com- 
munity demand instant and entire suppression. 


In some countries, Mr. Clay might have dreaded 
summary popular vengeance on his person or secret 
murder. He is among a people who abhor mobs, 
who know no Lynch law, and where assisination is 
unheard of. lie has pressed the patience of his 
countrymen to its utmost capacity of sufferance— 
they ean bear no more without being trattors to all 
the trusts reposed in breve and patriot men. Though 
he has bearded and defied them—attacked the tenure 
of their property, and outraged decency by the terms 
in which he has characterized them, they are too 
conscious of their strength to chafe at insult. They 
thirst not for his blood, and they would not injure 
his property. He isa trespasser upon them, they 
have requested him mildly to desist. He is contu- 
macious, and they will remove him by force. Mr. 
Clay has complained in hia recent handbills of his 
indisposition, and charged the people as deficient in 
courage and magnanimity in moving upon him when 
he is incapable of defence. If all that be said of him, 
his purpose, and his means, be true, his indisposition 
is fortunate. He may rest, assured that we will not 
be deterred by oue nor 10,000 such men as he. He 
cannot bully his countrymen. A Kentuckian him- 
self he should have known Kentuckians better. His | 
weakness is his security. Weare armed and resolv- 
ed—if resistance be attempted, the consequence be 
on his own head. For our vindication under the cir- j 
cumstances we appeal to Kentucky and to the world. 

It is therefore resolved by this assembly: 

lst. That no abolition press ought to be tolerated 
in Kentucky, and none shall be in this city or its vi- 
emity. 

9d. That if the office of the “True Amcrican” be 
surrendered peaceably, no injury shall he done to 
the building or other property. The presses and l 
printing apparatus shall. be carefully packed up and | 
sent out of the state, subject then to Mr. C. M. 
Clay's order. | 

3d. That if resistance he offered, we will force 
the office at all hazards, and destroy the nuisance. 

4th. That if an attempt be made to revive the pa- 
per here, we will again asseoible. 


5th. That we hope C. M. Clay will be advised. 
For by our regard to our wives, our children, our 
homes, our property, our country, our honor, wear; 
what name he may, be connected with who:n he | 
may, whatever arm or party here or elsewhere may 


here, and this we affirm atthe risk, be it of his 
blood, or our own, or both; orof all he may bring, | 
of bond or free, to aid his murderous hand. 

6th. That the chairman be, and he 1s hereby au- 
thorised to appeint a committee of sixty of our body 
who shall be authorised to repair to the office of the 
“True American," take possession of press and 
printing apparatus, pack up the same, and place it 
at the railroad oflice for transportation toCincinnati, 


The following is the committee: 

George W. Johnson, Ch'm, James P. Megowan, 
Jaseph Beard, Benj. Robinson, Moses Morrison, 
Richard Higgins, Henry H. Timberlake, Thos. C. 
Orear, Jesse Bayles, Hiram Shaw, Josiah Kunis, 
Jolin J. Dudley, Wm. B. Kinkead, James B. Waller, 
George W. Norton, Franklin Tilford, G. L. Posle- 
thwait; William. Elder, Nathan Payne, Dr. J. T. 
Lewis, Patterson Bais, Francis McLear, David 
Glass, Nevil Blackmore, Janies H. Allen, Jolin Me- 
Cauley, George W. Stewart, Thos. H. Shelby, 
Thomas Hughes, Thomas S. Redd, Macy T waits, 
Henry Long, Richard Allen, James Carter, Alex. 
Moore, John Anderson, Thos. Bradley, Benj. C. 
Wood, Dr. J. C. Darby, Alex. Moreland, James B. 
Ciay,* Wm Cooper, S. P. Kenney, John H. Cooper, 
Thomas Carr, Wm. R. McKee, Garrett Watts, 
Richard Spurr, Eiward Oldham, John R. Dunlap, 
John L. McDowell, Benj. Downs, John Overton, 
Robert B. Hamilton, Richard Overton, Dr. J. Bush, 
Col. Alex. Morgan, Nelson Dadley, Wilson Hunt, 
Jahn Gilbert and Francis Hostetter. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock, 
P. M., to receive the report of the committee ap- 
pointed under the 6th resolution. 

According to adjournment, the citizens met at 2 
o'clock, P. M. i 

James B. Clay, esq., in behalf of the committee 
of sixty, made the following report which was una- 
nimously adopted: 


eee SEE a, a 
[*A aon of Henry Clay who ja now on 4 visit at the 
springs in Virginia.) 


The committee appointed by the meeting ta take 
down and paek up the press, type, &oc., of the True 
American”? printing office, beg leave respectfully to 
report to the meeting. 

That, in pursuance of the direction of the meet- 
ing, they proceeded at once to the office nf that pa- 
per, the key of which on arriving at the door was 
given upto the chairman, by Mr. Dowden, city 
marshal. The mayor ot the city was at the door, 
and gave notice that the committee was acting in 
opposition to law, but that the city authorities could 
offer no forcible resistance to them. 

The committee, on answering severally to their 
names, werc then admitted into the office, and the 
doors were closed after them. The committee be- 
ing called to order by Mr. Johnson, its chairman, on 
motion of Josiah Ennis, J. B. Clay was appointed, 
unanimously, to act as secretary. 

Oa motion of Maj. W. R. McKee, it was then 

Resolved, That the committec hold itself re-ponsi- 
bie for anything which might be lost or destroyed, 
whilst the committee were performing the duty as- 
signed to them. 

Oui motion of R. Higgins, 

Resolved, That James Virden and Jos. Scrugham, 
be appointed to take down the press, and Messrs. 
Cunningham and Harvey to put uf the type, and 
that Messrs. Ennis, Barlow, Jouitt, Beard, Stewart, 
OU Et Megowan, Oldham and March, to assist 
them. 

On motion of F. Tilford. 

Resolved, That the secretary take a list of the 
property as packed up. 

The secretary containing the private papers of the 
edítor of the “True American," by unanimous re- 
solution, was sent te his house. 

The committee not being able to accomplish the 
duty assigned by 2 o'clock, the hour to which the 
meeting had adjourned, Messrs. R. Higgins, T. S. 
Redd, Macy Twaits, Dr. Darby, D. Robinson, and 
J. B. Clay, were deputed to report the progress to 
the meeting. After which, all the type, presses, and 
other articles belonging to the office, were sent to 
the railroad office, to be shipped beyond the limits 
of the state, to the erder of C. M. Clay. 

Gee. W. Jonsson, Chim. 
J. B. Cray, Sec'y. 

The meeting was then addressed by Gov. Thos. 
Metcalfe, who read a letter which he designed for 
puhlication, ia reference to slavery. 

On mation of Capt. Henry Johnson, it waa unani- 
monsly 

Resolved, That Gov. Metcalfe, be requested te 
publish the letter above referred to, or such por- 
tions of it as he deems advisable. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the papers of the city. 

The meeting then adjourned, 

Warrer BurLocxk, Cl'm. 
Bens. Grarz, Sec'y. 
Lexington, Jug. Vth, 1845. 
C. M. Clay, Esq. 

Sia: We have been directed hy the committee of 
the meeting held on yesterday, at the court honse, 
as its officers, to inform vou that the press, type, 
&c., of the "True American" paper, have been 
carefully put np, and shipped by railroad to Cincin- 
nati, to the eare of Messrs. January & "Taylor, sub- 


ject to your order; and that ihe charges and expen- 


ses upon them have been paid. With proper rea- 

pect, we have the honor to be, &e., 

Gee. W. Jounsen, Chin. 
J. B. Cray, Sec'y 

Tue Lexingten orstuazaxce. The suppression 
of the “True American” by the people of Lexing- 
ton ano the surrounding country, and the manner in 
which it was effected, are acts of which we are 
compelled to disapprove. We never will sanction 
the exertion of mob-power in any instance. Ours 
is acountry of laws. Freedom of speech and ac- 
tion are to be restrained only by law. Whenever 
the safe exercise of these privileges is maile to de- 
pend upon the sufferance of the populace, their va- 
lue becomes insignificant, the majesty ot the law de- 
graded, and sooner or later licentiousness will sup- 
plant sound morals. If, on account of the absence 
of legal restriction, an individual chooses to pur- 
sue a course of action annoying to the community 
in which he dwells, we think it is better, temporari- 
ly, to suffer the evil, than to set the bed example of 
laking its summary punishment into hands entitled 
to no legal power of restraint. The Lexington 
case, we know, is marked by great peculiarity, yet, 
we thiak, some other course would have been pre- 
ferable to that which was determined upon and pur- 
sued, and, that the last handbill of Mr. Clay and the 
assurances of his friends, should have induced the 
people to withhold their hands from an unauthorized 
contro] of his privale property. 
[Louisville Journal. 
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POSTSCRIPT.—FonzieN News.—The steamer Cal- 
edonia left Liverpool on the 19th ult. and reached Boston 
on the 3d inst. 

The Queen, in person, prorogued parliainent on the 
Sth of August, after a lahorious scszioa, and, accompa- 
nied by Prince Alhert and suite, left Buckingham Palace 
and procceded to Woolwich, where the Royal Yateh and 
the Black Eagle, were laying in readiness to convey the 
party to Antwerp, lor which they immediately embark- 
ed, leaving under a roar of artillery from various direc- 
tions,—and were greeted upon reaching Antwerp next 
evening (Sunilay) with all due formslitv. Waving had a 
rouzh passage, and heavy rain, they did not laud until 
Monday morning. Proceeding from Antwerp where a 
inagnilicent rail way train awaited, and conveyed them 
to Malines, the central point of the Belgian rail way. 
where the King and Queen of the Belgians, the Duke of 
Brabant, and the Court of Flanders, awaited and wel 
corned their arrival. They were to proceed to Coblentz, 
then to Stolzenfels. and thence to Prince Alberts pater- 
nal residence at Coburg and Gutha. A London paper 
in the Palmerstonian interest, says—‘"The visit of the 
Qneen to the Rhine has given rise to a world of jealous- 
ies and mistrusts—has made enuris anxions and diplo- 
matists busy” At Aix, la Chapplle, the Ki g of Prussia 
was in attendance, to reccive the royal party. 

The King and Royal Family of France are at the 
Chatean d'Eu, where the Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
has been safely delivered of a spn. 

Mr. McLane has delivered his credentials to the Queen, 
und Mr. Everett his letters af recall. The American 
ambassador was anxious to enter apon the object of his 
mission instanter, but ag Lord Aberdeen had arranged 
tu aceompany the Queen to Germany, the commence- 
ment ol negotiation waa postponed, 

Mr. O'Connell arrived at Darrynane Abbey on the 
31st July, Itisunderstnad that he will remain there for 
some weeks. [Te has heen joined by his eldest son, Mr. 
Manrice O'Connell, M. P. 

O'Connell iakes the bull hy the borns, and rings the 
parliament knell of Shiel, Wye, Sergeant Murpliy, and 
ofall who have questioned his course of Irish policy. 
Ife determines to sens sixty pledged repealers to parlia- 
ment. "All that are not for me are against me.’ 

An attempt to revive an Orange association in Ireland, 
has been promptly suppressed by tlie ministry. 

A declaration of war by Mexico against the United 
States is the great point discussed by the Paris papers. 
La Presse regards that act as a puerile demonstration, 
e:leulates upon the snpport of Mexico by Grea* Britain, 
and recommeuls tha: France observe the strictest neu- 
trality. The other opposition prints discuss the matter 
much in the same strain. 

The British press affords quite a variety of tune on 
this theme. The tury papers and nrgans of the ministry, 
are cautious, moderate, almost sullenly silent on the snb- 
ject. Even the Londan Times, a surly bull-dog, always 
prowling at Ainerica, hardly shows his teeth upon this 
occasion. ‘The lesser tribe nte evidently waiting lor 
their cae. The whig or opposition journals, let off their 
steam in abont equal measare against the ministry and 
the Aimericans—bitter as saul. Whether Mr. PEEL or 
President Pork gets the worst of it, is a matter of doubt. 
The foriner is charged with feeb'eness amounting to fa- 
taity, lor allowing the annexation of Texas to be effected, 
and the latter, and all Americans are knaves for at- 
*empting such a trick, hy which the *raseally Yankees? 
ave running off with trade, territory, and power. ‘The 
Examiner bewails the event as an inerulable ministry ol 
Providence, thus to extend the area of slavery. The 
John Bull, in bitter irony, sneers by turns at the United 
Sates, at England. at Mexico, and at Texas. The 
Morning Herald, avers that Vexss was af no conse 
quence whatever to Great Britain, that they would have 
it as a. gif, and advises Mexico to give her daughter 
away, like a sensible mother. 

AMERICAN Securities, were better thought ol, in con- 
sequence of the Pennsylvania. August payment having 
been received. 

Mexican Bovos had declined twa ner cent, under an 
apprehension af a war with the U. Siates. 

Ths Bank or Exara vp, having upwards of £16,000,. 
000, sav 70 millions of dollars, in specie in vanlt, refnse 
to purchase the £2,000,099) in silver, jnst received from 
China, as part of their war indemnity. It will he pul 
liely sula. ‘The Chinese liave one more payment to make 

yet, 
š Trane. The stock of Briiish goods on hand, is stated 
to be lighr. 

Tne Inox Trape, hal revived ngain, A lively de- 
mand for home consumption as well as for lureizn or- 
ders, had awaken speenlation. Pig in the Clyde his 
heen feiching 623. GJ. tà 65+. nett caah, in Wales 851. 10 
902.5 bar in Wales £7 5s to £7 10s, ia London £3 to 
£8 23. 6d. For railway bars the ordera are very nume. 
rons, and £9 10s, to LIV are the rates insisted upon fur 
present delivery. 


Tne Caors, and the Corn Marker, were still a matter, 
of deep anxie y. The quantity ot last year’s bread stufl says: 


yet on hand, was ascertained to be mu ch larger than re- 
port had stated. Supplies had come from Ireland, and 
consequently, prices, though firm, had not maerially ad- 
vanced, ‘The weather—not favorable—nor yet decided: 
Jy unfevorable to the harvest. 

Sir Robern Peel gave assurance that he contemplated 
a change in the principle of the existing corn laws 

Ammucan Provisions. Hardly any in market; de- 
mand keeps down the stoek—prices firm, and advance» 
ng on some articlea. Cheese not to be had—lard ex- 


hausted—tallow has advanced, and alsa grease-butter.— 
Beef commands ready sale at the last quotationa. Pork, 
without advancing, isin demaad. The government re- 
quires 14,000 tierces of pork for the navy, and the stock 
of Irish is diminishing. ; 
Corton Marner. Liverpoal, Aug. 18. The tone is 

firm—prices tully maintained, and fur finer qnalities, an 
advance of 1 has been occasionally realized, but other 
qualities have not advanced. No great activity in the 
market, though the stuck is dimttishing. 

lee Havre cotton. market, rather flat, up to the 15th 
ult. 


Anzapor Tnt Maeyeric Trrremapm. The St. Louis! 
papers are felicttating themselvees upon the prospect 
that, when the magnetic telegraph is completed Jrom 
Washington to their city, they will be able to report the 
speeches in Congress a few minutes belore they are de- 
livered. in consequence of the difference of longitude be- 
tween the two places, 


Axor Lawaence, Esq. has presented the Latin Pub- 
lie School of Boston with $2000. 


A COLORED CONVENTION, was held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
last week, lor the purpose of taking measures in the con- 
templated constituional reform, to secure the right of vo- 
ting in that stale, as enjoyed by the whites: Under the 
present constitution, property to the amount of $250 
mast be owned to give that right io a eolnred man. Of 
this the canvention complain bitterly. In. 1840 there 
were 50,027 calored persons in the stale of N. Y. It is 
estimated that there would now be nearly 15,000 enlored 
voters in that state, if the change was effected. 


Banus of New Onteans. The six specie paying 
hanks ol the city, on the 26il1 July 1945, repart, liabilities 
$10,043 736, assets $11,339,873, circulation $4,147,217, 
specie $6,293,857. 


COPPER COMPANIES. A new copper company has heen 
formed at Pontiac, under the name of the “National 
Mining company." Seven of its members left last week 
for the copper region. Another company has also heen 
formed at Flint, under the name of Northwestern Min 
ing company." 


Dzarns the week beforelast at New York was 205. 

At St Louis, the week ending blih Aug. 51, of which 
29 were under one year—the week ending 18ih Auzust, 
48, of which five under one year, 15 under two years. 

The Providence Journal announces the death of Chas. 
Lippitt, aged ninety-onc, the oldest man in Providence. 
He was an officer of the revolution, and for several years, 
at the close of the last century, was elected a member 
of the general court. 

Samuel J. Hitcheock, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., 
died on Sunday the 30 b nlr, He was a distinguished 
man, high!y respected, had filled many respectable offi- 
ces, and was at the time of his death, principal of the 
celebrated Jaw school of Yale College. 

Buekner Thruston, associate judge, U. S. court for the 
District of Columbia, died on Saturday last, the 30th of 
Angust, in the 53 yearof his age. A native of Virginia, 
he emigrated to Kentucky, and from 1805 to 1810 repre- 
sented that state in the U. S. senate—Mr. Madison then 
appointed him to a seat on the bench, which he contina- 
ed ably to fill to the period of Ins death. 


Davro Sears, Esq., of Boston, has given 
Cambridge Observatory. 


James A. Everett. Esq. of [Tauston county, Georgia, 
has mode a donation of $8000 to the Georgia Female 
College at Macon. The instityiian has, by the liberality 
of Mr. E., been entirely relieved from debt. 


Eaierants. Daring the month of Angust 12,878 pas- 
sengers arrived at N. York from foreign ports. 


ErrerRo Macneric Lieu. A letter dated London, 
July 9th, says: “I'he people of our country probably 
wish to know how Messrs. Sanders & Starr, of Cincin» 
no'i, are getting along with their experiments. * * * 
Their Electro Magnetic lightis finished, and will answer 
nn admirable purpose for light-honses, ‘They have re- 


| ceived proposals to dispuse of their Light for England; 


but prefer retaining it themselves, and expect at a. not 
far distant day to have their Light glimmering about 
John Bull's coast.” 


Foor, Baltimore Inspections last week emmprised 
11,820 bis. and 1125 hh:s. "This week, 11,754 bbls, 
675 half bbls. 


leg Trang, ‘The first cargo of American ive ever 
imported mio Glasgow, arrived there in the brig Acton, 
of New York. Severul well timed toasts were prapos- 
ed, and speeches delivered on the oecasion, but none 
more heartily honored nor enthusiastically received than 
thosein which a flowing buinper was drained “tw the 
success vl the ice trade," and “to a permanent and 
happy understanding with the United States.” 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Pluindealer, 
s “The steamer Wisconsin, Captain Card, came 
inta port yesterday, with over nine hundred passengers, 
and two hundred and twenty-five tons of freight, nearly 
all destined fur the upper country. ‘This is the largest 
lind," saya the cap'ain, “that ever fluated on Lake Erie, 
since fTull's surrender.” 


Laws Trane. 


Maits ror ‘Texas. The Postmaster General has or- 
dered the Postmaster nt New Orleans and Mobile to 
make up and transmit mails from those cities ta Gal- 
veston and Corpus Christi, in Texas, by the steambosts 


and other vessels in the service of the U. S. Govern ^ 
ment, as often as the boats or vessels shall perform trips 
to said places. Return mails are to be made from Gal- 
veston, Curpus Christi, and other pluces in the Texan 
territory. 


Oil stone, has been found in Wake county, N. C. 


Recrearion. About 4000 visitors are now at Sara- 
toga- J 
Rarnways. Daring the session of parliament just 


closed, bills were passed, sanctinning the construction of 
2,000 miles of railways in England and Seoiland, and 
560 miles in Ireland. The capital authorized for the 
former. is £31,650,000 and per Ircland £6,300,000—to- 
tat £38,480,000—say one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars! i 

The four great railway projects ia N. England, dis- 
cussions on the respective merits of each of which have 
for manths passed filled the papers af that section of the 
ns have just been submitted to the test of “taking 
slock.* 

The Atlanticand St. Lawrence railwoy company, which 
contemplates Poriland, (Me.,) as the Atlantic lerminus 
of the Canada and Lake trade, required a capita) of $2,- 
500.000, The one million apportioned to be subscribed 
in Maine, is subscribed. The portion to be raised in 
Canada, was not only filled, but vastly over their quota 
was subscribed. A small portion of the entire capital 
remained to be taken.. A meeting to organize the com- 
pany was advertized 10 tnke place on the 25th ult. 

The Portsmouth and Concord railway, requiring a cap- 
tal of $800,000. Of this $600,000 have been subscribed. 
The remainder will probably be raised in N, Hampshire. 

The lVorcester and Providence railway, capital $1,- 
000,009, of which $700,000 has been subscribed. 

The Rutland railwoy, requiring a capital of $2 500,- 
000. The Vermonters have subscribed one million, but 
the Bostanians have rather neglected their qnola, as yet. 

The Ogdensburg railway.—The Albany Citizen saya, 
that the countes of St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Clin- 
ton, have subscribed $370,000 towards the construction 
af the Ogdensburg railroad, which, added to the $1,500,- 
000 furnished by Boston, will secure the completiun of 
the road by 1919. 

There is another eflort making by the New Yorkers 
to get on with their New York and Erie rinlway, The 
party in power in the legislature, are averse to progress- 
ing with it at present, and their weight makes it an up- 
hill business, 


STEAMBOAT pisastEas, The Bangor, a new iron 
steanier, leht Boston. on the 30th ult. with 31 passengers 
and cargo valued at $20,000, for Bangor. Next evin» 
ing she took fire ina bulk head near the boiler. and had 
to he ran on shore on the east end-of Long Island. No 
lives lost, and baggage was saved, but all the cargo and 
combustible part of the boat were burnt. The Revenue 
Catter Veto, Lieut. Fuss, went to the assistance of the 
Bangor and brought her passengers ta Castine. 


Spectre, to the amount of $426,820 was exported from 
N. York during the month of August. 


Stoves. Five hundred stoves were shipped at Buffalo 
for Chicago in one vessel last week. 


Saxpuskv city. An informal census shows the pre- 


$5000 tu the gent population to be. Americans 1,147; English 114; 


Irish 398; Germans 426; Negroes 54—total 2,441. 


Tre ANTI-RENT EXPENSES, in the connties of Colnm- 
bin, Delaware, Ulster, Schoharie and Cattarsagus, N. 
York, amount ta over $50,000. 


Tue San Pevao. The Bahimore divers bent the kin- 
derhookera, Clarvoianee and all. Captain Kidd?s trea» 
sure lies buried in the "vasiy deep"—bnt here is an. ar- 
rival oF $27,000 [rom the wreck of the Spanish mananf- 
war San Pedro, sunk “long time agu” upon the Spanish 
Main, and which being real "ald silver," commands a 
premium of 7 per cent. It reached Baltimore a f- w days 
since, in the schooner Francis Amy, also two large can- 
nan, ani a considerable quantity of copper. The Bal- 
timore "San Pedro cuinpany? have. already realized a 
clever sum over all expenses. The agents were getling 
$600 to $700 per day, up to the time they lett, in order 
to make sorne repairs to their apparatus. 


Tue Potator Ror, has already serionsly assailed the 
veropin Maine, N. Hampshire, and Massachasetis. . 


ToBacco. The Baltimore inspections last week coin- 
prised 1277 hhds. Maryland, 762 Ohio, and 69 Kentne- 
ky—tatal 3445. hhds. This week, 1480 Maryland, 775 
Ohio, 21 Kentncky—total 9258 hhds. Prices fast quoted 
are fully maintained ond fairer qualities are quite in de- 
mand. inferior, is heavy. 


Tue Gurr SraEaM. A new theory for the Galfstream 
has lately been broached, to wit: ihat itis eausel by the 
waaiers of the Pacific Ocean, which are higher than those 
ol the Atlantic, being poured through. an nnderground 
aparture, at the Isthmns of Panama; and that in passing 
theoagh that voleanie resmn the waters becotne heated 
to the extraordinary temperamre they always possess. 


Wasmwotoy's Ortstons In a letter to Judge Rond- 
inot, General Washingion remarks:—° The fice culliva 
tion ol letters—the unhounded extension of commerce— 
the progressive refinement of manners—the growing 
liherality of sentiment—and, abeve all, the pure and be- 
niga light of reveletion, have had a meliorating intu» 
ence on allinankind, and increased the blessings ol so- 
ciety. 
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GREAT BRITAIUN. 

“Agricultuaal stock statistics. From a report to par- 
hament, we see thal there are in Great Britain and 
Ireland 22,059,000 horses, worth $435,009,000; 
15,000,000 cf black cattle, worth $1,075,000,000; 
50,000,000 cf sheep, worth 333,000,00U; 15,000,000 
of hogs, worth $91,350,090. Total $1,836,350 ,000. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. It ap- 
pears to be a great object of the anti-protection par- 
ty to array these three great interests of the nation 
in anlagonistical position to each other. We lind 
the following paragraph in a spcech made by Earl 
Spencer, at a meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, held onthe 18th of July. We 
copy it not more on account of its intriosie interest 
tban for the admirable manner in which the mutual 
tufer-dependence of the three great branches of na- 
tional industry is set forth. How much wiser, more 
patrictic, and more beneficent in every way, is the 
spirit which thus seeks to reconcile these various in- 
terests, than that which is at present so prevalent 
among ua. We find the account of this meeting in 

, the London Times of July 19th: (Nal. Int. 


“The greatness of the country depended on the 
prosperity of manufactures, its agriculture, and its 
commerce, and the Englishman wtio did not think so 
with regard fo one was an eneiny to all: He would 
take the interests in sn order opposed to that in 
whieh his predilections lay. The manufactures of 
the country employed the greatest amount of man- 
ual labor. (No, no,” from Lord Kenyon.) He 
cculd not conceive it possible that any one could dis- 
pute that manufactures were the great source of 
employment in this country. ‘Fhere were millions 
of the honest industrious fellow-countrymen who 
owed their daily bread to it. All classes felt when 
there waa a falling off in that prosperity; they felt 
it in the rate of prices, and they felt it especially in 
the amount of encouragement of agriculture. What 
ecuntry, he would ask, ever existed in which 1L was 
possible to bring agriculture to its highest perfec- 
tion, whieh-depended on agriculture alone? (Cheers ) 
Theirs was a country rich and great io every line, 
and skilful and industrious in every line te which it 
had applied its ecergies. It was the energy of this 
ecuntry which had given them every improvement 
in agriculture, and that excellence which, he had no 
doubt, they eujoyed beyond every other nation in 
the world. (Cheers.) If he had to address an as- 
sembly of Englishmen, of whatever description, he 
should have said that if there was a prosperity uf 
any kind whieh they would applaud, it would be 
that of the manufacturing interest; but when he ad- 
dressed an assemhly of farmers, be felt more than 
everconfident that they would applaud him when he 
proposed to drink te the manufacturing prosperity 
of the country. (Cheers.) 

“The commerce of the country was another part 
of his toast, and no doubt it was a great branch of 
their national prosperity. lt had given to them 
their naval auperiority, and on it that superiority 
must continue to depend. (Cheers.) [a addressing 
them, and in asking them te drink te the prosperity 
of the commerce of the country, he was proposing 
a toast which he was sura they would drink with 
enthusiasm. He had altered the order in which his 
tastea would lead him te propose the toast which had 

' been assigned te him, but he now eame to the sub- 
ject of agriculture itself, and on tbat he felt he could 
address them with confidence. (Cheers,) With- 
out agriculture the manufactures of the country 
eculd not be carried on, for without it the people 
would be miserable. He had always been in his 
own mind desirous to promote tha improvement of 
agriculture in this country, and he coocurred with 
his neble friend in the wisdom of establishing the 
aociety,as he believed that it had donea great deal 
of good, and had faith in its doing still more bere- 
after. The agricultural prosperity of the empire 
was a matter of the greatest importance. He had 
already stated to them what he felton the subject of 
manufactures and of commerce, but he felt that 

, these applied only to parts of the community, while 
the question of agricultural prosperity applied to the 
whole." 

In the London “Punch,” Lord Breugham, is re- 
presented en robe de nuit in bed, as the “Mrs. Cau- 
dle of the house of lords," lecturing Sir Robert 

Vel. XIX—Sig. 2. 


Peel, who occupies the place of Mr. Caudle. What 
do you say? Thank heaven you're going to enjoy 
the recess, and you'll be rid of me for same months? 
Never miod. Depend upon it, when you come 
hack, you shall have it agam. No, I dont raise the 
house, and sel every body in it hy the ears: but Pm 
not going togive up every little privilege—though 
it’s seldom I open my lips, goodness knows!" 

Scorrano. Stirling Castle. Bryant, editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, in one of his letters thus de- 
Scribes a visit to this Castle: 

“We went up through the little town to the Cas- 
tle, which is still kept in perfect order, and the raim- 
parts of which frown as grimly over the surround- 
ing country as they did centuries ago. No troops, 
however, are now stationed here; a few old guuners 
caly remain, and a major somebody—I forget his 
name— takes his dinner in the banquetting room, and 
sleeps in the bed-chamber of the Stuarts. 1 wish I 
could communicate the impression which this castle 
and the surrouading region made upon me, with its 
vestiges of power and magnificence, and its present 
silence and desettion. 

“The paasagea to the dungeons in which pined 
the victims of stale, in the very building where the 
court held its revels, are opcn, and the chapel in 
which princes and princesses were christened and 
worshipped, and were crowned and wed, is turned 
into an armory. From its windows we were shown 
within the enclosure of the castle a green knol, 
grazed by cattle, where the disloyal nobles of Seot- 
land were beheaded. Close to the castle is a grean 
enclosure, inlersected wilh paths, which we were 
teld was the iilting greund, or place of tournaments, 
and beside it rises a reck, where the ladies of the 
caurtsat to witness the combats, and which is still 
called the Ladies! Rock. At the foot of the hill, to 
the right of the castle, stretches what was once the 
royal park. It is shorn of its trees, parl is convert- 
ed into a race course, parl into a. pasture for cows, 
and the old wall which marked its limits is falling 
down. 

**Near it you see a cluster of grassy embankments 
ofa curious lorm—-circles and octagons, and paral- 
lelegrams, which bear the name of King James's 
Knot, and once formed a part of the royal gardens, 
where the sovereign used to divert himself with his 
courtiers. The cows now have the spot to them- 
selves, and have made their own paths and alleys all 
overit. ‘Yonder, to the southwest of the castle,’ 
said a sentine] who stood at the gate, ‘you see where 
a large field has been lately ploughed, and beyond it 
is another, which looks very green. That green field 
is the spot where the battle of Bannockburn was 
fought, and the armies of England were defeated by 
Bruce. e 

“I Ieoked, and so fresh and bright was the verdure 
thatit seemed to me as if the earth was still fertiliz- 
ed with the blood of those who fell in that desperate 
struggle for the crown of Scotland. Not far from 
this spot was shown us where Wallace was defeated 
at the battle of Falkirk. This region is now the 
sceae of another and unbloody warfare—the war- 
fare between the free church and the government 
chureh. Close to the church of the establishment, 
al the fect of the rock of Stirling, the soldiers of the 
free church have erected their place of worship, 


and the sound of hammers from the unfinished inte- 


rior could be heard almost up te the castle.” 


LATER. 

The Great Western steamer left Liverpool on the 23d 
August, and reached New York on the 9th inst. having 
a rough passage ol 17 days. She brought 145 passengers, 
among whom are the lion. Daniel Jenifer, late 
Miaister to Austria, hon. W. Boulware, late U. S. 
Ministerto Naples; and the hou. C. Hughes, late U. S. 
Minister to the Hague. — i 3 

The packet ships Ruscius, Hottinguer and Siddons, 
had arrived at. Liverpool. 

A dreadíulexplosion from fire damp took place on the 
mines belonging to Wagsstatf & Skidmore, near Dud- 
ley, by which twenty men were badly weunded—four 
having died. 

The weather continued unsettled—harvest waa pro- 
gressing with variable result; some places yielded capi- 
tal erops, others suffered severely. ' 

The demand for Canadian cern and flour continued 
active. The duty ou foreign wheat was, on the 22d 
August, 1s. lower than when the Caledonia sailed; now 
10s. 10d. per ib. for flour, 18s. per quarter for wheat.— 
‘The market was in a state of feverish anxiety, but 
without activity—hepes and fears influenced by every 


| the number of furnaces had increased to 169, 


UGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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, Passing cloud—dreadfully depressed were their spirits 


whenever 3 drenching rain occurred, and bucyant again 
as soon as it cleared awny. Meantime the sickle was 
actively at wark, and every touch ol sunshine wag ga- 
gerly embraced ta get in the crop. ‘A few days—a week 
ur furtnight,! says the Tunes, ‘would go far to repair 
the injury that has been done? — lt is ascertained that at 
the last of July the crop on the ground was very hll 
and of fair promise, but it was later than usual in ma- 
toring. 

On the 20th and 2isthesvy storms had advanced pri- 
ces 2d. per 70 lb. on wheat, and holders demanded more 
—bot on the 22J it cleared away finally, and down went 
prives again, and oo purchasers to be found. The 
Great Britain left all hands in reviving spirits. 

The root aad vegetable crop was very promising.— 
‘Lasi year, we had nothing to feed cur cattle with—ihis 
year we have not eufficient cattle to eat the food we 
shall have. 

Official statistics of wheat and flour in bond, in Eng- 
land, from 1538 to 1815: 


ears. Quarters. Years. Quarters. 
1838 618,590 | 1842 1,253,436 
1839 51.217 | 1843 297,416 
1840 569,952 ! 1844 604,122 
1841 597,872 | 1845 430,394 


Phe Iron Frade. in 1749 the quantity of pig iron 
produced in England was only 17,000 tons, fram 59 fur- 
uaces; in 1759, it had increased to 29,000 tons; in 1138, 
the amount was 68,000 tons, and 121 furnaces; in 1806, 
producing 
250,000 tons, and in 1620 the amount of pig iron in Eng- 
laud was 400,000 tons, while, last year, the total produce 
vf pig iron could not have been less than 800,000 tons, 
which has considerably increased in proportion in the 
first six months of the present year. 

The demand for Scotch [ron has greatly improved, 
and prices slightly advanced. Both speculatara and ex- 
porters have lately been operating toa fair extent; pres- 
ent prices are likely to he majatained, if not advanced. 
Pig in the Clyde 65s. to 67s. 64 ; bar in Wales 14s..to 

50; Rail way bars in Londo: £9. 10s, to £10; Brit- 
ish har £5 to £8 73. 6d., and rads £9 to 9 10s. 

The Queen's tour, The British press have ample em- 
ployment in publishing the letters of their corps cf ree 
porters, sent to the continent to keepin sight of their 
Queen and Prince, now luxuraüng amongst their Ger- 
man eonuexions. The Paris journals hava reportera 
alsu to keep her majesty in view; and indeed the conti- 
uental presses are filled daily with column upon column 
of the “important details.” The Queen was at May- 
ence on the 17th ult. to leave next day for Coburg. At 
the grand diner at Bruhl, the King of Prussia made a 
speech, and gave as a toast, “Fler Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain aod Ireland. Long live Queen Victoria 
and her most illustrious consort!” Itis said, that the 
sentiment has been unfavorably received in some quar- 
ters. 

GREAT BAITAIN AND BRAZIL. 

News from Brazil to the 14th of July was receiy- 
ed at Liverpool by the express packet, which 
brought also £20,000 in gold and diamonds. Jt waa 
thought that a treaty of some kind had been made 
between England and Brazil. a rough draft of which 
is said to have been brought. 


France remains quiet. It appears cerlain, says 
the National, that Louis Philippe has several timea 
advised Mde. Munoz (Queen Maria Christina) to 
return to France. It is also very positively stated, 
that steps bave been very actively and perseveringly 
taken to ensure a marriage between the Duke de 
Montpensier and the Infanta Donna Louisa Fernan- 
da. 

A fire in the naval arsenal at Toulon attributed to 
incendiries, possibly hired for the purpose, had des- 
troyed an immense amount of the naval munitions 
of war at that port. 


Religious riots at Leipsic. Accounta 


GERMANY. 


S.|from Germany give a deplorable account of the 


state of Saxony and other parts of Germany, in 
consequence of the religious excitement which pre- 
vails in that ecuntry aod which is every day increas- 
ing. On the 12th of August a very serious rict 
broke out at Leipsic, and, according to the latest ac- 
counts, that city was still in a state of the greatest 
excitement. Oa that day Prince John of Saxony, the 
general in command of the Communal Guards, ar- 
rived at Leipsie to review the guards. An immensa 
crowd of the inhabitants assembled on tha eceasion, 
who received the priace on his arrival on tha ground 
with shouts, hootiag,, and eries of “Viva Ronge,” 
“Viva Rebert Dium," and “down with tha Jesuits,” 
The review went oif for some time quietly, but again 
the same shouts and cries were renewed, and tha 
people were becoming very riotous. They sang the 
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Luther's Cantique in full chorus, and an appropriate 
song from Schiller’s Rauber. The review, however, 
passed off without any actual riot or outbreak, 
though the people were so exasperated and excited 
that they appeared ready for any mischief. In the 
evening avast mass of the populace, and among 
them a great number of the students of the universi- 
ty, took possession of the square in front of the Ho- 
tel de Prusse, whera the prince had taken up his 
quarters. The Cantique was again sung, and also 
the songs from Schiller and great excitement pre- 
vailed. At length some person threw a stone at the 
windows of the prince's apartments, and the exam 
ple was followed by thousanós of others. The 
whole of the windows of the hotel were demolished 
in a few minutes. Fearing that the guard ef honor 
attending the prince would not be sofficient to repel 
an attack if it were attempted,a regiment of infan- 
iry garrisoned in the town was called out at ten 
o'clock. Some attempt were made by the troops to 
disperse the erowds but finding them ineffectual, or- 
ders were given for them lo fire. So unexpeeted 
was the discharge, that even those who were assist- 
ing the authorities to. restore order were unable to 
get outof the way. Upwards of thirty persons 
were killed and wounded, among whom were two 
gentlemen in the employment of the government, 
an agent of police, and several persons who had ta- 
ken no part in the riot, and who were walking 
peaceably in front of the Hotel de Prusse. Nine 
persons were taken up dead on the spot. The ex- 
asperation of the oor atthe conduct of the mili 
tary is extreme, for itis said that there was no 
good reason that they should fire. The prince left 
Leipsic at daybreak on the 13th, but even at that 
hour a great number of the inhabitants were on foot, 
who hooted him till he was beyond the boundaries 
of the town. From the last accounts, it appears 
that the peace of the town was not again disturbed, 
buta gieat degree of exeitement prevailed. "The 
Communal Guards were on duty,snd the troops, 
against whom public indignation was s:ill manifested, 
were confined to their barracks. Some additional 
troops from the neighborhood were brought to 
Leipsie in the course of the 13th. In passing through 
the streets they were followed by crowds of students 
and others, and saluted wilh the most opprobrious 
epitbets. The greatest alarm still prevailed amon 
the inhabitants. Commeree was at astand still, and 
all the shops were shut. It appears that the exas- 
peration of the people against Prince John pro- 
ceeded from the fact that he is one of the most open 
and deelared opponents of the Protestant church, 
and that as a member of the couneil of state he op- 
posed the granting liberty to the new German 
Church to perform divine sérvice according to its 
new forms. 


sity than that of Leipsic had also given offenca in 
that city. The prince was very coldly received at 
Chemnitz, through which he passcd on bis way to 
Leipsie. 

The Leipsic Journal, says: “During the excitement 
a placard addressed to the students, and inviting 
them to assemble in the Gunsmith’s hall was posted 
at the corners of tha streets—600 or 700 students, 
and three times that number of citizens accordingly 
met at the hour appointed. The point discussed was 
to what means should be adopted in order to obtain 
explanation for the blood whieh had been spilled, and 
at the game time sureties against the return of similar 
scenes of violence. Great cnthustasm was shown 
upon the occasion. It was finally agreed to send au 
address to the municipal eouncil. The meeting ac- 
cordingly proceeded to choose a deputation. The 
question was tben taised whether the address should 
be taken by the deputation merely, or by the entire 
assembly. 

The funeral of the persons killed during the aflair 
of the 12th, took place on the 14th. Fortunately, the 
disturbances anticipated on the occasion were not 
realized. All passed off in perfect good order. Near- 
ly 20,000 persons joined in the procession. The 
crowd assembled about 5 o’elock in the morning 
upon the Public Place; and at 7 o'clock the corlege 
began to move forward. The relatives of the persons 
killed had agreed that one funeral ceremony should 
3ulfice for all. 

Tue procession moved along the promenades to 
the Royal Place amid the most profound silence — 
Some suspicions were entertained that a disturbance 
would take placa upou approaching the Castle.— 
Alt passed off, however, with a few murmurs.— 
Four speeches were detivered at the entrance of the 
ceinetery, where the procession halted. The autho- 
rities did not suffer the people to enter the burying 
ground. The funersl ceremony thus passed off'tran- 


quilly, and the people dispersed without any other 
demonstration. 


From other accounts it appears that the faet of 
the prince having sent his son to some other univer- 


It is not, as was at first stated, the ministers of war 
and Ecelesiastical Affairs wlio have arrived at Leip- 
sic, but M. Falkenstein, the minister of the interior, 
a person possessing great influence in the town, and 
who was senthere from Dresden. The deputation 
which was sent to Dresden to wait upon the king 
returned yesterday. : 

His majesty gave audience to the depnties, and 
evinced the deepest emotion. "The tears shed upon 
the oceasion told them as plainly as words could do. 
that this sad event was one of the most cruel trials of 
his life The king, however, did not judge it meet 
to make any formal concession, the demands of the 
municipality appeared to him to denote too great a 
want of confidence in his government. | 

Reinforcemerts of infantry, cavalry and artillery | 
had reached the villages around Leipsic, in order to 
render assistance to the garrison should it be neces- 
sary. 

Swirzearanp. Religious disputes, (what a pros- 
titution of language.) ‘Religious disputes," con- 
tinue to merease, and a fearful and bloody contest 
seems impending between brethren of the same eom- 
munity. 

Sra. 
binet. 

Greece. The disorders on the frontiers still eon- 
tinued. At Athens it was considered probable that 
a coalition would take place between Metaxa and 
Mavrocordato, before which Colletti would be forced 
to give way. 

\npia. The cholera had reappeared at almost eve- 
ry station in Western India, and had eommitted most 
frightful ravages on the native inhabitants, although 
the number of its European victims had been com- 
paratively small. Inthe Punjsub it had made sad 
havoc, carrying off at Lahore from 500 to 600 daily, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 had fallen victims to it. The 
rebellion of Peshara Singh was becoming every day 
more formidable. The great hody of the royal 
troops has it is said, refused to take up arms against 
him. If this statement be eorrect, he may be ex- 
pected to walk over the ground. One of his latest 
exploits was an attack, and plunder of a small party 
engaged in conveying six lacs of rupees from La- 
hore to Peshawur. Ghoolah Singh continued at La- 
hore, but had made no further movement. The news 
from Seinde is altogether of a pacific character, al- 
though the fact that the reinforcements had been de- 
mand at Shalipoor had given rise to warlike rumors. 
Having reduced his foes to obedience, Sir Charles 
Napier was engaged in levying transit dues on all 
grain, sugar, ghee, fire wood, &e., brought to any 
military cantonment, by which he expects to add a 
half to the revenues of Seinde. 

Catironnia. The last Boonsville Observer, says 
that five or six men passed throvgh that town on 
Monday last, with pack mules, on their return from 
California. They were from St. Louis county, Mo., 
and were returniog to their old homes, dissatisfied 
with the country which they had visited in search of 
a new and better loestian. 

The Belgian ministry, since the crisis of a month 
ago, has been entirely remodelled. The following, 
it is said, is its present composition: Foreign Affairs, 
M. Deschamps; Inferior, M. Van de Weyer; Public 
Works, M. d'Hoffsmidt; Finances, M. Malau; Justice, 
M. d'Anetban, War, M. Dupont. The two last made 
a pert of the former administration. 


BELGIUM. 

Affairs of the River Plate. A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce thus eommunicates the latest 
intelligence in a letter dated at Buenos Ayres on the 
Sth of July: 

“The English ard French ministers have signified 
to the Argentine government that there will be Jand- 
ed from the squadrons of their respeetive countries 
off Montevideo, English and Freneh troops, who 
will oblige gen. Oribe to retire from before the city; 
and the Argentines will not withdraw their forces. 
‘The two ininisters have also positively declined al- 
lowing the blockade of tha port of Montevideo by the 
Argentine squadron. The Argentine government 
have requested the mediation of the charge d'affairs 
of the U. States, (Mr. William Brent, jr.) who nc- 
cepted it, but the Enzlish and French ministers de- 
clined it, on the ground of his not being of equal 
rank; and there seams to be bit little donbt of their 
receiving theic passports immediately. 

“The Argentine government will not allow Eu- 
ropean natibus to regulate their political affairs, and, 
1i driven to the necessity, they declare that they wiil- 
issue privateers’ commissions ozaimst. English and 
French eommeree, whose preseut atnwed intention 
is te take possesston of the Island of Martin Garcia 
and blockade the port of Buenos Ayres, which will 
produce retaliation from the Argentine government.” 

MEXICO. 


Nothing new, except changes in the ca 
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August. tose Maria Ortez MANASTERIO, secreta- 
ry of foreign affairs of government and police, was 
the only one that eonsented to remain. That officer, 
the 11th, officially informs congress, that “His Ex- 
eellency the President ad interim requests me to 
communicate to you, that notwithstanding the tal- 
ents, the patriotism and, integrity of those who, in 
the present difficulties, have the honor to administer 
the departments, viz: Luis G. Cuevas, Mariano Riva 
Palacio, Luis de la Rosa, and Pedro Garcia Conde, 
he has, with regret, found himself compelled to ac- 
cept their resignation. Until a new ministry ean be 
formed, itis proper that a provisional mnnistry he 
formed, in order that the publie affairs may nnt suf- 
fer. His Excellency therefore conlers the offices of 
Minister of Justiee and of War upon Jose Maria 
Duran and Juan Luis de Leon, and upon me, be- 
sides that I now administer, the office of Minister of 
Finance. 

In the Diario det Gobierno, of the 12th, there is a 
communication from the same Minister thanking 
those who had resigned, for the ability with which 
they had discharged their duties. The new Minis- 
try was not formed at the last dates, nor will it be 
done before the inauguration of the new President, 
and who that would be v'as not yet certain. 

The Diario of the 12th contained two proclama- 
tions of General Arista; one addressed to the people 
of the departments of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, calling them to arms; the other, to the 
troops under his command to exeite their martiat 
ardor. The last is in the following language: 

“Comrades: The Supreme Executive has sent to 
me by express the news that the United States, in 
pursuance of their ambitious views, having taken 
possession of the department of Texas, he had de- 
manded a declaration of war from the congress 
against that unjust nation. 

“The time to fight is come. Wa must prepare 
with the ardor inspired by duty and patriotism, when 
an attack is made upon the soil, the honor, and the 
pride of the nation. 

“Jam sure, comrades, that those presumptuous 
Americans will be greatly disappointed, when they 
find that our soldiers are not so contemptible as they 
thought, and that tbey cannot conquer them. 

“I address you under the influence of a lively en- 
thusiasm. All laneiful doubt is vanished; the ques- 
tion is decided; and we are about to commenee the 
most righteous war that we ever waged. Laurels 
await us! To arms! It is the only means of avenging 
our honor, insulted by a nation that boasts of its libe- 
rality and civilization. 

“Arms are the oniy arguments to use against ban- 
ditti and men without good faith. Let us hope for 
that justice whieh is invoked by all society and the 
decision of the civilized world. 

“Our lot will be envied by the rest of the army.— 
We are nearest the theatre of war; we are the first 
to avenge the outrages on our country, and to ravish 
from the usurpers the object of their rapine. 

“Large bodies of troops are on their march; they 
will soon be here to share our dangers and repulse the 
enemy. 

“The velerans of the north have given proofs their 
valor and constancy; they are accustomed to con- 
quer this presumptuous race. I know your worth, 
and how dearly you love to serve your country. It 
is for this that I am pleased to command you and to 
lead you the combat, in which your eomrade and 
best friend will be proud to follow your cxample. 

“MARIANO ARISTA.” 

Captain Gomez, of the sebooner Joaquim, who 
brought the foregoing news, states that there was a 
rumor when he sailed from Tampico that Genera} 
Herrera was elected president, and that fifteen hun- 
dred troops were marching from the interior to join 
Gen. Paredes, who had already (wo thousand; that 
when the junction was effecled the forces would 
march upon Galveston by the northern route, while 
Gen. Arista attacked Gen. Taylor. Captain G. also 
says the Mexicans had despatched emissaries to stir 
up the slaves in Texas. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECOTIVE JOUANAL. 
APPOINTMENTS 8Y THE PRESIDENT. 

Seth Belden, surveyor and inspeeter of the re- 
venue for the port of Hartford, vice Penfield B. 
Goodsell, removed. 

Johu 'T. Piekett, of Kentucky, conaul of the United 
States for Turk's Island in the place of Abraham 
Morrell, recalled. 

Sitas A. Comstack, naval officer for the district of 
Providenee, Rhode Isiand, vice Mases Richardson, 
re uoved. 

Willmo Croshy, af Ohio, as consul for the port of 


Tue CammET. The dissoluticn of the cabinet was | Talcahuano, in Chili, in the place of Paul H. Dela- 


announced te Cengress by tbe President, on the 4th 


no, recalled. 
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Denis Prieur, collector of the customs for the Dis- 
trict of New Orleans, La. vice Thomas Barrel, re- 
moved. 

James F. Miller, naval officer for the district of 
Wilmingtou, North Carolina, vice James Owen re- 
moved. 

Alexander Porter, as marsha} of Ihe U States 
for the district of Delaware, in the place of John 
McClung, resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 


The president of the United States has recognised 
Frederick Klett as consul of Wurtemburg for the 
port of Pailadelphia. 

Nicholas Basler, of Louisville, consul of Switzer- 
land, for the states of Indiana, Ohio, Jilinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Michigan, and the territeries of Wiscoa- 
sin and Iowa. 

A. H. Everett, who went out in the U. S. ship 
Columbus, on his way to China, was expected to re- 
turn froin Rio to the U. Slates in consequeuce of ill 
health. 


Tue Zortr-VgREIN AND THE Brazits. A report 
was current at Berlin on the 11th ult. thal the nego- 
tiations between the German customs union and the 
government of Brazil have been broken o. 


THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNOARY SURVEYS are about 
being finally conclnded. A line thirty feet wide was 
cut through the forests, and cast iron monnments 
four feet above ground, erected at regular intervals. 


TAEASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Register’s office, September 1, 1845. 

The following regulations have been adopted re- 
lative to tbe payment of certificates of the principal 
of the old public debt, and also all unclaimed dividends 
due from the United States to individuals: 

1. All receipts for inoney must be made on the 
bouks in the Register’s Office, so that the same re- 
cord which shows the debt may also show its pay- 
ment. 

2. Payment will be made to the claimant in per- 
son, or to his atloraey, on signing a receipt upon tha 
proper book. 

3. Payment wiil also be made to au executor or 
administrator, or to bis altoraey. 

_ 4. lf applied for by an executor, he must produce 
a copy ol the will, certlied to have been duly prov- 
ed, under the hand seal of the probate court before 
whom it was proved; or a certilicate under the hand 

aod seal of the said oourt that such will had been 

duly proved, and that such person had been duly ap- 

pointed executor and had qualified. 

5. If applied for hy an adsainistrator, be must pro- 
duce the letters of. administration duly granted by a 
probate court, or a copy thereof under the hand and 
8eal ol such court, as a certificate by said court under 
its hand and seal, certifying that such person had 
been duly appoiuted administrator to act as such. 

6. All powers of attorney should refer to the loan Í 
office or ageacy from which the dividend was re- 
turned to the treasury, and must be witnessed by one 
or more witnesses, staling his place of residence; and 
-be also duly acknowledged or proved before a nolary 
public, to be certified under his hand and official 
seal, or before a Justice of the peace, whose signa- 
ture shall be certified to be genuine under the hand 
apd seal of the clerk of the court, and that such 
justice is in commission and anthorised 1o act. Said 
powers of atloruey may also be acknowledged before 
a U, States judge or district attory, or a member of 
congress. 

7. Persons wishing to ascertain whether any sums 
are staudiag lo their credit on the books of the Re- 
gister's Office, or to the credit of their testator or in- 
testate, or ancestor, can receive accurate informa- 
tion without charge by addressing letters to the Re- 
gister of the Treasury, stating the name, age, resi- 
dence, and cailing of the persoa to whom the claim 
originally belonged; and if dead, when and where he 
died; and stating, in addition, who are his executors 
or administratura, and their residence. When re- 
quested, they will also be furnished with printed 
forms and instructions for drawing what may be due. 

8. lo order to save expeose, as far as practicable, 
to publie creditors, io all cases wfiere it is ascertain- 
ed there is a sum due, powers of attorney may be 
made in blank, to be- filled npat this oflice, or be 
made to the "Register of the ‘I'reasury,”’ and enclos- 
ed to him by mail, on which the money will be drawn 
and receipted, and paid in a check on a bank in the 
city of Washington or New York, payable to the 
claimant or bis order. Such check will be forward- 
ed without delay for the full amount due, without 
any charge at the department. The expense of local 
.agenis for this class of claims will be unnecessary. 

R. H. Gitier, Register of the Treasury. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 

The official journal at Washington, considers the 
latest news from Mexico, as ‘full of fury, hut signi- 
fying nothing.” "The Union says: Congress had vo- 
ted a loan of fiftecn millions, but where is the mo- 
ney to come from? They talk of sending 25,000 
troops to the frontier, but the number advancing falls 
far short of that. They threaten to make a rush up- 
on Texas; but the tardiness of their troops, and the 
alacrity of our own, will prevent any coup de main. 
Gen. Taylor conceives himself to be stroag enoush 
to withstand any attack which the Mexicans at Ma- 
tameras may affect to make upon him; and as soon 
as he receives further reinforcements of regular 
troops, he is deleriniacd to send back to New Orle- 
ans the two gallant companies of voluntcers who 
have rushed to his standard. The Mexicans talk of 
striking us without any formal declaration of war;! 
but tha threat lias reached us before the blow, and, 
“forewarned,” we are now ‘“forearmed.” We caa 
scarcely suspect, therefora, that any blow will be 
aimed al us. We defy all the threats, whilst we 
despise afl their power.” 

“England probably holds peace or war in the palm 
of her hand; bnt she does not appear willing to as- 
sist Mexico, or to disturb the peace of the world.— 
The most violent journals in London, which have 
bitterly denounced our conduct in Texas, and gross- 
ly misrepresented our character, seem unwilliag tv 
kindle a war out of the passions of Mexico. There 
is nothing warlike either in the effusions of her 
press, or in the speeches of ‘ministers on the eve of 
the adjournment of parliament. The governmeat 
haa literally dispersed without any preparation to 
meet the events of war on this side of the Atlantic. 
The queen and her cortege have repaired to the con- 
tinent. Lord Aberdeen has joined the pageant. Sir 
Robert Peel has retired to the country, to kili grou- 
se. We see no signs, indeed, of any expected move- 
ment on the great theatre of political events. But 
if England does not stand at the back of Mexico, 
and supply her with the means of war, it is not easy 
to imagine that she will rush into hostilities with the 
United States. 

“The re-election of Herrera will usher in some 
change of couusels. It will give confidence to the 
measures which he may think proper to adopt. The 
force of this government may silence the cianors of 
the mob. The couatry is partially recovering from 
the first impression and the strong excitement aris- 
ing frum the aanexation of Texas. Things cannot 
long remain in the statu in quo. The scene must 
shift. A new act will be introduccd. Jf his troops 
at Matamoras cannot cross the Rio Grande with iin- 
punity, he will probably begia to feel the danger of 
doing anything, and the ridicule of doing nothing.— 
We are not sorry to liear of the civilities which were 
exchanged at Vera Cruz, between the Saratoga and 
the town. We are not very much surprised to hear 
the first whisper of a disposition, on her part, to re- 
sume the oegoliation. But we shall scarcely en- 
courage any such proposition, uatil we are satisfied 
that Mexico cannot possibly mistake our motives— 
until she be sufficieatly impressed with a sense of her 
own inferiurity—until she distinctly sees that we 
have no desire to make any but a permaneat and 
honorable peace; and thal no peace can be perma- 
nent and honorable whieh dues not settle all the 
cau:es of difference batweea the twa countries. We 
can scarcely enter into any negotiations until all 
these insultiag threats, all this gasconade from Aris- 
ta and others, which comes to us, has ceased.” 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

For the first time for many years, we have st present 
something like a concentrated army. Gen’l Taylor has 
now inore “regulars” under his immediate command, 
than have been together siace “the late war,” as the 
war of 1812-14 is yet familiarly styled. Of the seven or 
eight thousand effective mea now composing the whole 
of the United States ariny, General ‘Taylor has, by this 
time, nearly two thirds in his camp upon the Nueces, 
or upon the Rio Grande, Rio del Norte, or Rio Bravo: 
by all which three latter appellations geographers have 
agreed, aa if for the sake of confusion, to designate the 
same river. We are told by the Union, the organ of 
the administration, that General Taylor’s force in a few 
daya will not be less than 5,000 men. This would leave 
ua about some two thousand efectiva men where- 
with to man all our fortifications reund the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, along the 2,000 milcs of Atlantic coast, all these up- 
on the long liae of northern lakes, and to guard our vast 
Indian frontier, besides the new frontier of which we 


—————— 

The government was right in thus concentrating 
their disposable forces upon the threatened frontier, 
The rest of the republic can safely be trusted, for 
the time being, to an armed people. Let any monar- 
chy in Europe venture such a demonstration. Not 
the slightest apprehension is entertained here. 

Shall we designate General Taylor's command, as 
“The Army,” or only “The Army of observation?” 

The whole country is regarding every movement 
of this advance guard, we would call it, if we knew 
exactly where to look for the main body; (where to 
fiud the reserve, we know well enough). But “tha 
army," all the people of this country are now re- 
garding the movements of, with oo small solicitude. 

That the government as well as the commander 
in chief of the southern division, General Gaines, 
became somewhat uneasy at thc situation of General 
Taylor, for some days, is sufficieatly manifested by 
expressions which dropped from the ‘Union,’ and oth- 
cr jouraals, by the relief which the iotelligence that 
Gen. Taylor's command is **aow safe,” afforded the 
writers of the articles published, and by the counte- 
nance partially extended to the precautionary mea- 
eure adopted by General Gaines of calling out the 
tojlitia. 

But wilh the great body of the American people, 
it is less an anxiety for the inmediate safety of Gen. 
Taylor's commaad, than with a view of forming 
Opinions as to the capacity of the officer to whom 
the command has been eotrusted, as well to the wis- 
dom and foresizht of the administration, to whom 
the reins of governmeat, and the ordering and dis- 
posing of the army and navy of the country have 
been but lately assigaed, that they look with solici- 
tude at every developement from the scene of action. 

In ordering an officer upon a highly responsible 
movement, such as General Taylor is now making, 
the government is bound to have been careful to 
furnish the requisites, we will not say to insure suc- 
cess, but at least to prevent disaster, and the coun- 
try will call them to strict account if they are found 
to have failed in that particular. Bul whilst duly 
jealous on the one hand, the people should remem- 
ber thal a portion of confidence is due alike to the 
government and to officers. Public opinion is very 
much under the influence of sudden impulses, and 
is never more at fault the in judging an officer that 
fails to accomplish whatever the public wish and 
expect. Rumor, fear, and folly, all operate. 

The other day we had a hoax perpetrated, aru- 
mor that General Taylor was defeated. By the 
way,it stroagly reminded us of the first rumor which 
reached us, in 1812, that General Hull had surren- 
dered his army at Detroit. We as little believed 
the talk then, and thought we had as little reason to 
believe it. War hus its mortifications, as well as ils 
trophies. 

Next day we had an idle assertion that General 
"Taylor's regiment of artillery had been sent to the 
frontier without their “guas.” A burst of indigna- 
tion followed on the instant, Ignorance has to an- 
swer for that rumor false in substance, if not in fact. 
Our artillery regiments are, and always have been 
armed as infantry. Field pieces have been furwar- 
ded to them. ‘There was no reason why, 33 infan- 
try, they should aot have proceeded to the frontier 
or why they should have been detained until their 
“guns” (field pieces) reached them. 


Another report, that the army was sent without 
more ammunttion than the men had in their car- 
touche-hoxes, is without doubt as false as it is ridi- 
culous, ls any one so credulous as to believe such a 
thing? 

The only evidence we have, of what would seem 
to be a necessary precaution, so far, was first a want 
of arrangement for ascertaining regularly and with- 
out depending upon British, French, or Mexican 
ships of war, or hap-hazard either, for ascertaining 
the movements of the Mexicans—and secondly, that 
of sending troops to Aransas Bay, either withoul be- 
ing aware of the depth of water there, or without the 
requisite Hotilla for such a depth of water. The first 
announcement from thence was, that the troops must 
be detained Irom landing until flat bottom boats 
could be sent for, from Mobile, New Orleans, &c. 
or notil rafts could be constructed from the spare 
spars, &c. of the squadron. The next announcement 
was, that the comnianding general, ia attempting to 
land, had got aground and was so detained lor some 
thirty-six hours. A mere detachment had in the 
nieantime to remain exposed, if an enemy had been 
near, where the main body of the troops could not 
be brought to theiraid. Fortunately no enemy was 
there at the time. 

How important is it, that officers, and especially 
the government, should have accurate surveys, maps, 
and charts, of every region into which they venture, 


have new to take charge, which separates the interior] or are required to operate? What delay—delay of 
of Texas, fron Mexico, and which, in case of a war, | thousands of men,—what expense,—what daoger,— 
will become eue extended line for predatory operationa. | what disaster,—is obviatad by such precaution? 
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Before the last war with England terminated, 
avery Brilish ship on our coast had a far more mi- 
nute chart of the Chesapeake and its tributaries on 
board, than our own government was in possession 
of—we had like to have said than they are yet in 
possession of. Ships in a well ordered navy are 
never directed to a duty, without being furnished 
with every information the government is in posses- 
sion of respecting the harbors, soundings, &e. which 
they are to approach. 'l'ó move an array towards a 
hostile coast without that kind of precaution, would 
be a sad oversight. 

Our greatest anxiety as yet, in regard to this por- 

tion of our army is as to their health, and we since- 
rely rejoice to learn from Texas the most favorable 
report, so far. Recollecting the fate of the army 
that was ordered to the defence of New Orleans in 
the summer of 1810, and which took post under gen. 
Wilkinson’s orders, below that city, the very possibi- 
bility that those troops, now ordered from the north, 
as they were, may meet with the fatal malaria of a 
southern autumn, unacclimated, makes us exceed- 
ingly anxious. In less than six weeks half of the 
detachment alluded to, were in the hospital, and 
more than one third of their entire number were 
buried in three months. 
t Orricla. The government paper bas kindly re- 
lieved one of the difficulties we were laboring under 
whilst scribbling the above. It is now clear that gen. 
Taylor commanded Tue Ary or OBSERVATION,” 
at the last dates from his head quarters. Whether 
by this time he may not be at the head of "The 
Army of Occupation,” or what it is that is lo work 
the change to that appellation, we pre some what at 
a loss to make out. We shall no douht be informed 
in due time. We copy the following from the 
“Union.” 


“From THE Aamy or OssERvamiow. Despatches 
from gen. Taylor, as late as the 26th of Avgust, have 
reached the war department by express. The troops 
ordered to Texas, to compose the *'army of occupa- 
tion, are rapidly arriving, together with an ample 
supply of the munitions of war. Colonel Twiggs’ 
regiment of dragoons were at San Patricio on the 
24ih, in excellent condition, having well sustained 
their long march, and finding, throngh the whole 
route, a plentiful supply of water, provisions, and 
forage. ‘The horses are in a fine condition, and fit 
for immediate active service, should there be occa- 
sion to put them to it. This regiment was expected 
to be at Corpus Christi on the 27th. Gen. Taylor 
has, at no time since his arrival at Aransas Bay, felt 
any solicitude for the safety of his command, or the 
necessity of calling for euxiliary force, even from 
Texas. The two gallant companics of artillery, 
which, with such promptness and patriotic spirit. 
volunteered to go to Texas from New Orleans, under 
the belief that their country stond in need of their 
services, have arrived at general Taylor's camp.— 
As there has not been, and probably will not be, any 
emergency requiring them, they will not, probably, 
be long detaned from their homes. Jt is the gene- 
ral's intention to discharge them as soon as a few 
more of the regular artillery, now on tho way to 
Texas, shall have arrived—onless things on the 
Mexican aide of the Rio Grande shall assume a more 
threateninz aspect. 

The most rcliable accounts represent that there 
wore near the middic of August, only about five 
hundred regnlar Mexican troops at Matamoras; and 
that general Arista was to leave Monterey on the 
4th of that month for the former place—a distance 
of three hundred miles—with fiftecn hundred more 
troops, five hundred of them cavaliy; but there was 
no news of his arrival at Matamoras. Itis not known 
or believed that there are regular Mexican troops 
at any other point on the Rio Grande. It was pro- 
bably the original intention to employ these troops 
in carrying ont the threat of Mexico to take posses- 
sion of Texas; but the presence of the United States 
army, and the preparations in Texas to meet and 
repel their advauce, have caused this design to be 
abandoned, for the present at least. The rogular 
troops of the United States now in ‘Texas, and those 
on the way there, are deemed sufficient to keap in 

«heck the Mexican forces asseoibled, or likely (o be 
Nenble, on the Rio Grende. Gen. "Taylor's atten- 
tid bas not been exclusively confined to the Mexi- 
cans. He has had ao eye to the Camanches, and 
taken measures to guard tha country from their in. 
cursiops. 

The accounts of the climate at Corpus Christi are 
very favorable. Geuerally speaking, the troops are 
in fine health —bettar, it is supposed, than they would 
have boon at the posts from which oiost of them 
wero removed. 

From the same paper. 

Latest from Mexico.— Letters from Pensacola of the 
Ist September contain despatches from Vera Cruz 
of the 18th and 31st August. We have only time, 


this evening, 
they convey. 
at Vera Cruz, according to the last accounts, 
Mexico would not formally declare war 
United States, and that the 
able to realize but a very small portion of the loan, 
if any, which had been authorised—so low was the 
rate of interest. 

claration, Mexico 
rously against Texas; and they talked of making a 
rush upon 
rally considered 


city of Mexico 
the presidency, 
consisting of 
reign Relations), 
and Fernandez del Castillo, 


of the United States ship Saratoga, exchauged salu- 
tes with the batteries of Vera Cruz. 


under Major Brown, comprising companies A, E, 
and K, left Pensacola in the steamer Creole on the 
94th August, for Aransas Bay, Texas. 


Major G. J Bains; Captains H. S. 
Whiting, Ist Lieuta. A. 
Lients. Hayman, Earl Vandorn; Brevet 96 lieutenats 
F. Gardiner, J. M. Henry. 


as it is relieved by company F, lst artillery, now on 


to state the substace of the information 

An opinion very generally prevailed 
that 
against the 
government would be 


It was said that, in lieu of 3 de- 
would carry on hostilities vigo- 


her with 25,000 men; but this was genc- 
us a sheer fable. 

the 18th had brought news from the 
of the clection of general Herrera to 
and the formation of a new cabinet, 
Manuel Pena y Pena, (Minister of Fo- 
Pedro Areaya, (Minister of War), 
minister of the treasnry. 
On the 16th August, Capt. Shobrick, commander 


The mail of 


A detachment of the 7th Regiment of Infantry, 


The officers belonging to the command are Brevet 
Miles, D. P. 
Montgomery, J. R. Scatt; 2d 
Company D. Captain R. 
H. Ross, will join the regiment in Texas, 3s soon 


its way to Pensacola. 

Loud complaints were nttered against those in 
charge of affairs, on its being asscrted that General 
Taylor’s artillery in Texas were without guns. The 
U.S. artillery regiments except one company in 
each regiment, always have been armed and drilled 
as Infantry, and have not had field pieces. They are 
called artillery in the law, and are meant for garri- 
sons to the sea-coast fortifications. We have four 
regiments of this artillery, or forty companies. Of 
these four companies are, by law, equipped as field- 
artillery, with guns and horses. Four such com- 
panies have been ordered to Texas. The other 
twelve artillery companies sent thither are armed 
and instructed as infantry; and, of course, are with- 
out “guns”—that is, “field cannon.” 

Dade Monument West Point. The second and third 

Regiments of Artillery, the Fourth Regiment of In- 
fantry, and the Medical Staff of the Army have re- 
cently united in erecting, at West Point, a monu- 
ment to the memory of Major Dade aud his com- 
mand. |t is, placed on the brow af the hill near 
Kosciusko's garden. "The design is truly exquisite, 
and is equalled, in our judgment, by few monuments 
in this eountry, and the workmanship reflects great 
credit on the artist, Mr. Launitz, of New York city. 
The American eagle surmounts the shaft, sustaining 
in his beak a laurel. wreath, which descends encir- 
cling several times the Muted column, and is thus 
emblematical of their all falling together on the 
same field of glory. The shaft is supported by a 
pedestal, flanked at the four coruers by upright can- 
non. The following are the four inseriptious: “To 
commemorate the battle of the 28th December, 1835, 
between a detacnment of one hundred and eight 
United States troops and the Seminole Indians of 
Fiorida, in which all the detachment save three fell 
without an attempt to retreat.” "Erected by the 
three Regiments and the Medical Staff, whose com- 
rades fell on the 28th December, 1835, serving their 
country and honoring their profession.” “Tho re- 
mains pf the dead repose near St. Augustine Flo- 
mida." The forth inscription gives the names of the 
officers who fell—Major F. L. Dade, of the Infan- 
try, from Virgioia: Captain G. W. Gardiner, 2d Ar- 
tillery, from the District of Columbia; Captain U. S. 
Frazer, 3d artillery, Irom New York; Lieutenat wW. 
E. Bassinger, 2d artillery, (rom Ccorgia; Lieut. R. R. 
Mudge, 3d artillery, (rom Massachusetts; Lieutenant 
Kears, 3d artillery, from North Carolina; Lieutenant 
R. Heoderson, 3d artillery, from ‘Tennessee; and As- 
aistant Surgeon Gallin, of the Medical Staff, from 
North Carolina. 
+ Ji should be remembered in recurring to this gal- 
lant defence, that forty out of the one hundred aur- 
vived at the end of a first attack victors, in- posses- 
aion of the field, and it is believed that they might 
have effected a retreat to Tampa Bay, but they nobly 
resolved to remain to protect and defend their wound- 
ed mon. Collecting these into a rude breastwork of 
loga, hastily constructed, they determined to defend 
them to the last. Aftera few hours’ interval the In- 
dians, reinforced in numbers, aud mustering not less 
than one thousand warriura, renowed the attack, and 
finally destroyed the whole party; this band of forty 
evidently falling victiins to their heroic devotion to 
their wounded comrades. ‘Three wounded soldiers 
escaped to Tampa to tell the story. [ Vat. Int. 


Orders have been received at Fort Morgan, which 


commands the entrance of Mobile Bay to replace 


the guns now mounted there with others of heavier 
metal. The Bee complains that “with war staring 
us in the face, there is not sufficient number of troops 
within its walls to mount a corporal’s guard.” 

Nero British Fort. The Port Huron Observer learns 
that the recent visit of Lord Cathcart to Port Sarnia, 
was preliminary to the erection of a fort in its vici- 


nity, probably al. Point Edward, almast directly op- 


posite Fort Gratiot. A corps of engmeers is looked 
for daily to make the necessary surveys, &c. 

The steamer Creole, left Aransas bay on the 31st 
ult. and reached Mobile in 62 hours. Left ‘the 


army of observation" in good health and cager for a 


fight. 

Several Mexican traders had arrived a( Kinney's 
Ranche, near Corpus Christi, bringing rumors that 
Arista had entirely recovered from his late illness, 
and had taken up his line of march, with 3 consider- 
able forco, to attack Gen. Taylor. Other reports, 
again, represent Arista as still being at Matanioras, 
collecting his, men together. 

Medical Staff. Of the several candidates who were 
examined before the army medica! board, lately in 
seasion at New York, the following named gentie- 
men were approved and recommended for appoint- 
ment in the medical staff of the army, viz: 

John Frazier Head, M. D., of Massachusetts. 

Lewis A. Edwards, M. D., of tbe District of Co- 
Jumbia. 

Capt. Fremont. A le(ter has been received frnm 
Capt. F., dated, Bent's fort, on the Arkansas, 2d of 
August. The party were all perfectly well—ex- 
pected to remain at the fort some daya, und would, 
at their leisure, give a detailed account of their 
plans and movements. 


Vorunreerixc. The St. Lanis Era, ef August 
23, says: “Major General Lee, of this division, hes 
made a publication, expressing his willingness to 
raise a force of 5,000 volunteers, to march against 
New Mexico as soon as he may be authorised so to 
do. He declares his willingness to command in 
person any force that may be thus raised, and is 
ready to enrol the names of such as are willing to 
engage in actual rough service, and to meet danger 
in any form that it may present itself. There are 
many brave men in our city and state who would 
make goud officers and. reliable soldiers in sueh an 
expedition, There will be no difficulty in raising 
an ample volunteer foree, if the government will 
grant the authority and furnish the means and fa- 
cilities, and will entrust the command of the expe- 
dition to meo who will command the public confi- 
dence. 

GeneraL Gaines. The N. York Courier says: 
We have private letters from New Orleans which 
give much more detailed accounts of the proceed- 
ings of Gen. Gaines, with regard to anticipated 
hostilities with Mexico, than have yet been spread 
before the public. He is unquestionably crealing 
a great deal of trouble, involving the treasury in 
vast expense, disturbing the minds and destroying 
the business of many young men in the southern 
states, and in a great variety of ways, doing a great 
amount of evil, and all without the slightest causo. 

In his conversation upon the subjcet we are told 
he talks wildly. He is known to have said that un- 
less fighting grows oul of our prescnt troubles with 
Mexico, he fears he shall never again sce an active came 
paign: and wishes, and intends, to lead 40,000 men 
to the city of Mexico! This personal ardor, how- 
ever admirable and praiseworthy ina veteran sol- 
dier, must not be allowed to plunge us into unne- 
cessary wav; and under the circumstances the exe» 
cutive could do no otherwise than to disavow his 
proceedings. We trust he has before this taken 
measures to check them and to remedy tho evil they 
may have caused. 

Another letter from New Orleans saya that lo 
hear the general talk, one would suppose he was 
planning another Campaign of Austerlitz. “I am 
daily hearing,” says the writer, "or young men who 
hava abandoned their regular situations of business, 
to enroll in the voluntcers he has called for; and to- 
day, one who has actually given up a clerkship of 
$1000 per annum for the station aud rank ol corpo- 
ral Yesterday he reveiwed one of these recruited 
or rather recruiting regiments, with a brilliant ataf, 
and made a ridiculous specch to them. There were 
a number ol fine and respectable young men in the 
ranks, whom I looked upon as regular victima to 
the unnecessary excitement—but the largest portion 
were the greatest looking loafers and rowdies, who 
have juined forthe sake of obtaining bread and 
clothing. They were of all sizes and nations, and 
had all kinds of clothes, many without bats, shoea, 
stockings, coats or vests—regular Fallstaif's men— 
“food for powder, food for powder, and well calcu- 
lated (o full a ditch." ‘I heard to-day that be had 
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written to the Texan government calling on them 
to embody 3000 volunteers for the service ol the U. 
States! [t is so much in character and accordance 
with his mode of talking, and the authority [ deriv- 
ed it from so good, that I have little doubt of the 
fact.” 

Another letter states that Gen. Gaines has order- 
ed one of the colonels of the new regiments to go 
on aud uniform his recruits, and that the U. States 
would pay for it! The governor of Lonisiana is 
alan issuing commissions to captains and subalterns, 
all of whom are exerting themselves to fill up their 
respective commands. Gen. Gaines has said posi 
tively that he had made requisitions on all the statcs 
lying on the Mississippi, between New Orleans and 
the Ohio river! 

The Washington Union of the 11th says: “Every 
day is increasing the regular force of Gen. Taylor, 
onthe Texan frontier. He is preparing to throw 
his advance lines, with the dragoons in front, first 
‘towards, and then upon the Rio Grande: and though 
he will not interrupt any Mexican post which is 

‘now to the cast of the river, yet he will prevent any 
‘reinforcements which the Mexicans may attempt to 
throw on this side of the river. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Naval School.—The Philadelphia United States 
Gazette anticipates great advantagss to the naval 
service of the country, from the establishment of the 
schoo] near Annapolis, Md. A naval school, should, 
of course be within the reach of the instruments and 
usual means of instruction. Among thnse who have 
been called to assist in opening and conducting the 
new school, is professor Chauvenet, of Philadelphia, 
a young gentleman, whose Jove and acquisition of 
science, and aptness to impart, give assurance of the 
continued progress of those submitted to his care. 


U. S. Steamer Dallas. Lieut. Ottinger has re- 
ceived orders to hac the government steamer Dal- 
las nished immedistely, and to fit her with side 
whecis instead of prupe!lers. The work is to be done 
by the Buffalo Steam Engine Company. 


U. S. Steamer Michigan.—We learn with great 
pleasure that Commander Stephen Champlain lias re- 
ceived preparalory orders to take the command of 
the U.S. steamer Michigan on the expiration of the 
term for which her present commander was appotut- 
ed. There is an appropriateness in putting this fine 
vessel—tlie only oue of the kind the government has 
on the upper Iakes—under the charge of an officer 
who carries on his person the honorable evidences of 
his gallantry in defence of his country, aud whose 
naoie is so intimately connected with tlie brilliant 
victory of Lake Erie. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 

The Oswego, (N. Y ) Advertiser, says—''A consi- 
derabie excitement bas been raised here by a rumor 
that the U.S. steamer Jefferson now iu this port has 
been ordered to the Gull of Mexico by way of the 
St. Lawrence, leaving the commerce ol Lake On- 


lorio without protection, and the revenue laws to! 


take of themselves.? 


Loper’s Propellers.-—— Passing by the establishment of 
Messrs. Merrick & Towne, in Southwark, we notic- 
ed a huge propeller being sent away, in order to be 
attached to the U. S. government stcainer Jefferson, 
at Oswego, on Lake Erie. This propeller is nine 
fect nine inches in diameter, and weighs 4,318 Ibs.— 
At the same establishment are being constructed the 
propeller for the U. S. revenue cutter Legare, and 
that of the U. S. steamer Water Witch. ‘The Jel- 
fersoa and Legare have hitherto been propelled by 
the invention of Mr. Ericeson, and the Water Witch 
by that of Lieutenant Hunter. These three vessels 
will we believe, in the course of a few wecks affurd, 
with their new propellers, three additiona! proofs of 
the favor into which tlie practically useful inventiou 
of Capt. Loper is quietly, yet surely tnaking its way. 
As specimens of mechanical skill, these propellers 
do no mean credit to Messrs. Merrick & Towne. 

[U. S. Gaz. 


The Gulf Stream. The United States brig Wash- 
ingiou, which lelt New York some weeks since, as 
was reported lor the Gall of Mexico, went no fur- 
ther than the Gulf Stream, where experiments 

- were made under the directiou of professor Bache, 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey. Efforts were 
roade to reach tv. the buttom of the Gulf Stream, 
buta line of 1,165 fathoms did not reach. At the 
depth of 550 fathoms, tbe temperature of the water 
was forty four degrees. These experiments are to 
be resumed, and at the next trip, tine enough will 
be carried to reach the buttom, il there is any. 

[New York Courier. 

The JMorion, U. S. sloop ot war, recently refitted 
at the Charlestown navy yard, went tosea to-day, 
destination unknown, but prubably the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, ' [Boston Transcript of the 4th. 


The On-ka hy-e U..S.schr., Lieut. Sinclair, hence 
on the 26th ult. for Corpus Christi, returned to port 
again yesterday in consequence of having in a severe 
squall, with a heavy sea on atthe time, sprung badly 
split the head of her foremast. She had proceeded 
about 250 iniles S. W, of Cape Henry, and Lient. S. 
deemed it advisable, instead of proceeding, to return 
to this port to procure the necessary repairs. The 
O. performed admirably previous to the squall. 
(Norfolk Beacon. 


The secretary of the navy has abolished the office 
of pnst captains at the several naval stations. 

The John Adams, sailed from Pensacola on the 
27th ultimo on a cruise. 


The Porpoise, haig of war also sailed thence the 
same day, on a cruise. 


The Cumberland, frigate, Captain Breeze, Com. 
Joseph Smith's hroad pendant, hove too off Valetta 
harhor on the 5th ult. from Trieste, communicated 
with the American consul, and sailed same evening 
for Tripoli. 

The Plymouth, sloop of war, Com. Henry, arrived 
at Malta on the 1st August from Beyrout. 

The St. Louis, Capt. McKeever, arrived at Nor- 
folk on the 8li in 291 days from Rio de Janerio, the 
shortest passage ever made from thence. The St. 
Louis has sailed 57,000 miles, been absent nearly 
two years and a half, quelled with lier seamen and 
marines in June, 1844, an attempt by the Chinese to 
burn the Foreign Factories at Canton, and retieved 
the distressed settlers at the Bay of Islands, at their 
recent conflict with, and defeat by the natives. Has 
visited during her absence from the Umied States, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Macao, Chusan, the Canton River, Manilla, Batavia 
Hobart town, Sydney, the Bay of Islands, Auckland, 
Valparaiso and Rio de Janeiro; three of these ports, 
Chusan upon the coast of China, Hobart. town, Van 
Dieman's Land, ard Auckland, New Zealand, had 
never before been visited by an American man of 
war. But four deaths have occurred on board since 
her departure, and her officers and crew returning in 
general good health after an exposure to all the 
changes of climate, incidental to this voyage can, 
and do, but feel sincere gratitude for their preserva- 
tion. 


The Vincennes, sloop of war, was at Rio on the 
9th ult. bound to the East Indies. 

The Saratoga sloop of war, arrived at Pensacola 
on the 31st ult. from Vera Cruz, when salutes werc 
exchanged, as usual. The civilities of the port were 
very formally tendered and paid to the American 
flag. 

The Col. Iarney, U. S. Steamer, reached Charles- 
ton on the 7th inst. three days (rom Norfelk, bound 
for the gull. 


Nationau rars. Monarchs anciently permitted, 
iunder strict regulations, the holding of fairs for 
short periods, aud receiving tribute into their treasu- 
ries {rom those who used the privilege of those spe- 
cial occasions. 

Modern times find a great change in operation in 
this respect. Fairs are held of an immense extent, 
and encouraged by more sensible kings than those of 
old. 

In Russia, at her great Northern Fair, held at 
Archangel, more than three hundred ships have attend- 
ed atone time. Al her great Eastern Fair, at Kiatka, 
persons and goods have come from the horders of 
the Gerinan ocean, from the Baltic, aud the Pacific 
ocean. Hundreds of thousauds of persons were as- 
sembled there at one tine. 

France holes a fair in Paris once in five yeurs.— 
‘The last was heid m all May and June of 1844. The 
| goverument paid all the expenses of sending com- 
missioners throughout the kingdom tu select the 
| most appropriate articles for exhibition, and vf trans- 
| porting them gratis to Paris. At that lair, (1844), 
about hye hundred thousand persons were visiters.— 
Paris contains three Gmes the pupulution of New 
York, and nevertheless there were a quarter of a 
niulliun visiters at the last Fair of the Americuu Di 
sutuie in New York, which was beld only for about 
one-third of the Ume. i 

We caunot restrain a feeling of gratitude, as Ame- 
rieaus, to that body of patriotic, mtelligeut, and 
‘hard working men of the American fustitate. Fouud- 

ed by private hands, uusheltered by power, unpaid 
by authority, grown out of true American patriotism 
and energy, a veep national feeling which will grow 
always stronger for, we trust, a thousand years. And 
for many au age will be a glory for any man to cry— 
I too am an JImericon. 

It wasthe reading of the last circular of the Ame- 
ricau Institute relative lo its approching Aunual 
Fair in October next which has moved us to say 
what we have just said. 


—Ó—À 
We feel it to he a duty to call aloud to every true 
man in «America. 1f you do not in some way or other 
aid in carrying onward and upward the system of 
the Institute, yon are lacking that part of American 
feeling which glows in so many noble hearts. 

From the wretched diseased passions of party po- 
litics--whether sweltering in a drunken pot-house, 
or mellowed and rendered keenly acute by the mo- 
dern Machiavelli in their splendid saloons, with 
princely wines and recherche viands, and dressed in 
silk and fine linen—exerting, like arch demagogues, 
a decuying power over troops of ragamutfins to baw] 
them into office! 

From such diszusting scenes we turn, as from a 
night of ugly dreams and fearful storm, to that mild 
light of day illuminating brightly the honest labor of 
honest men—to the industry of America. That no- 
ble labor, commanded by the Almighty, blessed by 
him with greatest rewards here and forever. Hail, 
then, in the best voice of England, God speed the 
plough! . 
(Correspondent Not. Int. 


Fortirications. “ The Northern Frontier —Rouse's 
Point. We had occasion to visit *Rouse's Point,’ in 
the town of Champlain, on the extreme northern 
houndary of the state of New York; and while pass- 
ing away a very pleasant afternoon, were indebted 
to the politeness of friends whom we found there for 
the opportunity of gathering up much information 
that was interesting to us, relative to those objects 
inthe vicinity which are worthy the attention of a 
visitor. ‘Ihe village itself has heretofore possessed 
little importance beyond that of being the point of 
communication between the lake navigation and tha 
surrounding country; bul the expenditure by the na- 
tional government of large sums of tnooey in the con- 
struction of fortifications, and the celebrity very aa- 
turally acquired from the presence of such important 
works, has drawn around the place quite apparent 
evidence of advancing prosperity. 

“Upon a point two miles distant by land from the 
village, where the lake is diminished by a very narrow 
channel, is a huge pile of ruins, all that remains of a 
fortress which our government commenced erecting 
about the close of the last war, and which was aban- 
doned on its being ascertained thatthe location was a 
few rods within the dominion of G. Britain. On the 
settlement of the northern boundary by the Washing- 
ton treaty, this point was ceded to the United States. 
There is now in process of construction here a very 
formidable fortress, on a large scale, the works oc- 
cupying about two acres, standing partly within the 
borders of the lake, and effectually commanding its 
entrance. 

“A coffer dam has been erected, and the ground is 
prepaced for laying the foundation, by driving piles 
three feet apart, to the depth of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. A platform of heavy timber is built upon the 
head of these piles, and upon that the stone walls, of 
the most solid and substantial description, are com- 
nienced. The walls will about forty feet high, and 
when the colfer dam is removed, the fortress will 
stand directly in the water. Aboul one hundred and 
twenty-live men are employed, with two steam pile 
drivers, under the direction of lieut. Taylor, who at 
present fills the place lately occupied by maj. Brew- 
erton, recently put in cominand of West Point. The 
works have uot yel risen to water-mark. The ex- 
pense is estimated to reach near a millionof dollars, 
and unless the yearly appropriations are greatly in- 
creased, some twelve or fiftecn years will be occu- 
pied in their erection. When completed, it will, 
besides commanding the entrance to tlie lake, con- 
stitute a most furmidable means of frontier defence. 

“ln addition to the erection of this important for- 
tress on Kouse’s Puint, two miles from the village is 
the camp ol the corps of topographical eugineers, 
under major Gruham, of the United States army.— 
His tents are pitched on an eminence in rcar of the 
lort, within half a mile of the boundary line, which 
he is pow running in connection with colonel Esco- 
vert, us the British, aud Mr. Albert Smith, as the 
American commissioner. The line is to be marked 
every mile liy cast iron obelisks, six feet high, with 
the names ol the commissioners, and the date of the 
treaty un their sides; and wherever a forest occurs, 
it is to be opened thirty feet, sa that all uncertaiuty 
vf its lucation hereafter may be removed. 

“A sulphur spring, promising considerable medi- 
cinal virtue, has been discovered in the vicinity, and 
enclosed by the officers aud citizens. 

(Essex County Rep. 

An lrALiAN coLONY, A scheme is on foot for 
bringing an association of Italians from their native 
country, to settle in the new-born state of Texas.— 
They are men of liberal political principles, who 
wish to breathe the air of a free country, to enjoy 
her blessings and advance her interests. Most of 
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them have capitals of from $1,000 to $10,000. ‘They 
will bring their families with them, and introduce 
into their new homes the arte of Italy, the cultivation 
of the vine and the olive, the manufacture of wine 
and of oil, and, if found sufficiently profitable, the 
raising of the silk worm aud the manufacture of silk. 
The scheme is not yet matured, and the arrange- 
ments are not reduced to detail. Bot an American 
of an energetic character and of s liberal mind is 
coocerned in ihe plan, and we wish him the most 
ample success in its accomplishment. 

One of the most distinguished statesmen in our 
country predicted iu Richmond, in March last, if 
Texas were annexed to the United States, there 
would be at least 60,000 emigrants to that country 
in the course of the first year. We did not think 
his estimate extravagant atthe time; but sinee we 
have become better acquainted with her resourecs, 
(and every day will develope them more and more), 
and have learned the spirit of emigration which ia 
animating the bordering slates, and have heard of 
the number of emigrants who are stated to be floek- 
ing to her fields from different points of the eastern 
continent—from Germany, France, England, and 
even Italy itself—we are the more confirmed io the 
accuracy of the prediction. { Washington Union. 


SALES OF FUELIC LANDS FOSTPONED. The public 
sale of langs in lowa, announced to come off on the 
15th of September and on the 20th of October next, 
are postponed tothe 5th May and the 22d June, 
18416. 


Dixox LAND orrice. We are informed that the 
receipts into this office average about one thousand 
doliais per day since the opening of the office by the 
present receiver and recorder, principally from emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania and Maryland, who have 
come with their familice to make this delightful re- 
gion of country their home. ‘The population of mid- 
dle and northern Illinois is inereasing at a rapid rate, 
more actual settlers having come in within the past 
two years than the previous four. [Galena Sent. 


Onrcow. The ship Inez, from the Sandwich Js- 
Jands, arrived at New Bedford oo the 30th ultimo.— 
Among the passengers in this ship were Dr. J. L. 
Babcock, lady and two children, and the Rev. H. W. 
Perkins, !ady and four children, recently members 
of the Methodist Episcopal mission at Oregon. A 
city government had been organized in the W illiam- 
atte Valley, Oregon. ‘The first mayor chosen is Mr. 
George Abernethy, formerly of this city, who went 
ont in the capacity of mission steward to the Me- 
thodist mission in that country. Mr. A. is favorably 
spoken of by Captain Wilkes in his narrative of the 
exploring expedition, recently published. The citi- 
zens of Oregon are anxiously waiting for the print- 
ing establishment which was sent out to them in the 
barque Toulon. This vessel arrived at Callao on the 
19th of June, and was to depart in s few days Jor 
the Sandwich Islands and Colombia river. Mr, 
Abernethy, at this time, is probably acting in the 
double capacity of mayer of Oregon and editor of 
tbe Star of the West. 

Savrr Sr. Manis. Here we are at the coofines 
of civilization and navigation. The Sault forns the 
barrier between two worlds, where the white tourist 
of the states meeta the red traveller of the north 
west, take a look at each other, and separate for 
their widely separated homes. There is, however, 
beyond tliis a branch navigation of the second and 
third order of toila and woes, and a branch of civili- 
zation composed of a military post and an Indian 
agency, far along the shore to the westward. And 
even beyond these, fur establishments and depots 
stretch from the sources of the Mississippi to the 
Columbia, and from thence to the Pacific ocean.— 
This St. Mary's 1a in many respects more modern 
and inviting then old Mackinaw. Yau see still the 
same log cabins covered with cedar bark, long ruws 
of cedar posts and picketa enclosing the grounds, but 
also cedar posts and rails here and there, white wash- 
ed and painted houses and neat outhouses, ware- 
housea aud gardens—these give it an agreeable air 
of neatness and cleanliness. 

My conscience! what grumbling and swearing is 
going on in the parlor by an amateur copper locator 
from Boston! ‘I'he principal difficulty appears tu be 
that there are ebout 40 persons to 10 beds, aud what 
is worse, the important and delicate cit is about to 
ho consigned to the floor. He raves and abuses the 
landlord. The host shuts the door in his face, and 
procecds to apread our blankets in the adjoining 
room. As yet the fog is too thick to allow one to 
observe the river, the rapide, and the adjacent sce- 
nery; 
s A That stout yaw! with three barrels of pro» 
visions, a bail, six men and all the “Kickchoses” 


but in afew hours we shall hove eoough of 
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,thst can be thought of, blankets and cooking uten- 
‘ails, axes, bammers, guns, Alabama tooth-picks and 
coarse boots, moccasins and oil cloth overcoats, tents 
and tent poles, &e. &c. is the eraft whieh is to bear 
us away towards sun down. 

We shall row along the pictured roeks and among 
jthe Islands of Lake Superior, up her rivers and 
, around her harbors, for two montbs to come. The 
nights are cool, no musquitoes or sand flies, weather 
calm, and every thing appears to be, aa it has been 
so far, highly propitious. Talk of oyster suppers and 
feather beds, what are they compared with white 
fish and a Mackinaw blanket? There is vigor and 
'exeitement in the latter—in the other nothing but 
| cold sweats, tremulous nerves, no appetite for break- 

fast, weariness, guping, and finally a settled state of 
fede health.” No delicate health in these parts. 
| A vessel is now nearly ready to launch over the 
Falls, another is to be taken out of the water to-day, 
land to-tomorrow the propeller Independence is ex- 
| pected ta be taken over also. 

|!' The iron frigate aceompanied ns as she could 
come, but was unable to pass the flats 20 miles be- 
‘low. The shallows of Lake George will no doubt 
‘attract the attention of congress. The bar has now 
‘but seven feet of water, and is two lengths of a ves- 
‘sel across. The copper heads will give congress no 
peace until a eanal 1s constructed around the Falls, 
and the channel dredged so as to allow our large 
steamers to enter Lake Superior. 

Next to the thousand or the three thousand granite 
islands of Lake Huron, the most astonishing thing 
you notice in this northern climate is the immense 
amount of provisions a man will dispose of by means 
of his mouth and grinders. These Cleveland gentle- 
men, and cven the ladies, who were at Mackinaw, I 
am sure would never allow me to give particulars un 
this head. For eating, sleeping and doing nothing, 
there is no plaee hke it. There is health in the 
breeze which is common to all—no springs of Epsom 
Salts, bitter. water and offensive gases to be gulped 
down ata fip e glass. There is an atmosphere of 
exhilirating gas, to be had nut only without monay, 
but withont measure. 

Last night there was a fine prospect of a squaw 
dance a little above here; but one of the bloods of 
our company by mistake took a little too much bran- 
dy, and he left the boat; the consequence of which 
was that he made noise enough for a moderate pow- 
ow. This specimen of civilization frightened the 
blushing squawa so badly that they decamped at once. 
The boat is off. Good bye. [ITINERUS. 

[Herald of August 12. 
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New Yorx.—Crime. We present our readers 
with a statement of the dilferent arresta for offences 
of various character, committed by persons of all 
nations, which have come before the surveillance of 
ona of the magistrates of the upper police for the 
last six months, commencing on the 5th of this 
month. Jt will be seen that (he greater portion of 
the offenders have been foreigners, and that toa large 
extent, 

We suhjoin the following statement of those ap- 
prehended, viz: 

Born in the U. S., white and black, 451 352 


being msles and 102 females, 454 
Born in Írelaud, 565 males and 279 females, — 844 
Born in Germany, 100 mates 18 females, 118 
Boro in England, 21 males 5 females, 26 
Born in Scotland, 15 males and S females, 23 
Born in France, 8 males 4 females, 12 
Born in italy, males, 4 
Born in Sweden, 2 males 1 female, 3 
Born in Canada, 1 male I female, g 
Born in Denmark, I inale, 1 
Burn in Wales, ] male, 1 
Born in Algiers, 1 ovale, I 
Born in Spain, 1 female, 1 
Born in Poland, 1 male, l 
At sea, no direct place of nativity, 1 malo, 1 


Total, 1,492 

Thus it will be seen out of the large number of 
1,492, only 454 were Americans, and a great portion 
of those, colored persons—1,073 were malca, and 419 
females—total, 1,499. 

We are indebted to Justiea Taylor for this synop- 
sis, and in a few days we shall give tho statistics of 
crime and arrest at (ha lower police, for the last 12 
months. (WM. Y. Cour. & Eng. 

ManyrAsND.—Polilical, Parties are now actively 
engaged in eleetioneering. Six representatives to 
congress, tlio sherills of the respective counties, and 
delegates to the gencral assembly of Maryland, are 
to be elected on Wednesday tho Ist day of October. 


The whigs in a warm contest between the politi- 
cal parties, sueceeded in electing every representa- 
tive in congress from this state two years ago. And 
they had a large majority in the last house of dele- 
gates. 

The contest now approaching, will not be so dis- 
tinctly a test of party strength. The Narve Ame- 
RICAN party, have nominated a full tieket in the city 
of Baltimore, and will make some deduction from the 
two great parties. A Temperance ticket, has also 
been formed, and that will have some respectable 
supporters. Reruprarion tickets have been formed 
in one or two counties, and they will make some 
diversion. But the main reliance for subtracting 
from the strict political party vote, is upon the ques- 
tion of a CoNsTITUTIONAL Rerorm sv A Constitu- 
TioNAL Convention, which great pains is being ta- 
ken to represent as above and beyond all party con- 
sideration, though it 1s manifest that it is ta be used, 
and indeed is asserted by the paper which was the 
organ of the late loco executive of the state, aa 'es- 
sentially a pariy measure, and no other than a party 
measure. 

The whig candidates for congress will probably 
etand as follows, regular nominations having been 
made in all the districts except the third. Mr. We- 
thered at present represents that district and will 
again be voted for by the whigs. 

Districts. 

l. John G. Chapman, of Charles county. 

9. Jicob Snively, of Washington Co. 

3. John Wethered, of Baltimare Co. 

4. John P. Kennedy, of Before city. 

5. Henry E. Wright, of Kent Co. 

6. Edward Long, of Somerset Co. 

The loco candidates so far as announced are as fol- 
lows: 

Districts. 

9. Thomas Perry, of Allegany county. 

3. Thomas Watkins Ligon, of Howard District. 

4. William Fel! Giles, of Baltimore city. 

5. Albert Conatable, uf Cecil county. 


Vinomia. The Constitutional Convention topio 
continues to occupy 3 large portion of the Virginia 
press. The subject is full of interest, and will no 
doubt be warmly debated in the next genere] assem- 
bly. 

Jamaa It is pleasant to observe a very genee 
ral awakening throughout the state of Virginia et 
present, in relation to this most important of all 
subjects to a republic. The necessity that exists, 
for attention to the subject, in this state, are so clear- 
ly indicated by the facts which may be culled from 
the fullowing extracts from the (wo leading party 
papers of the state, that-they can hardly fail, it the 
public press will continue to keep them before the 
people, to work out some expedient for the eure of 
so crying an evil. 

The “banner counties." Virginia it is admitted’ 
takes the “rag from the hush” in the noble raee 
of ignorance—60,000 white adults whe cannot 
read. This being the unquestioned fact, it is e mat- 
ter of some little curiosity at least, to ascertain what 
counties in our Empire Cammanwealth—Enmpire as 
to geographical extent, noble natural features, and 
ancient deeds—are the banner counties. 

The “Sentinel of the Valiey," published at 
Woodstock, in Shenandoah, furnishes the desired 
information. We quate from that paper of Thursday. 

“It is a foul blot upon the page of her otherwise 
glorious history. How many of our citizens, male 
and female, over 20 years of age, do you think, rea- 
der, can neither read nor write? Don’t be startled, 
when we tell you that the number ts fifty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-two—in the eastern 
district of the state, 29,508; in the western district, 
98.9941— 1,380 of this class are 1n our good old coun- 
ty of Shenandoah, in Page the number is 338; mak- 
ma total in the “Tenth Legion? of 1,718. The 
number of the class who cannat read or write, in 
our sister county of Rockingham, is 1,394. Harrison 
county has a greater number who can neither read 
nor write, than any other county m the state—viz: 
9,397. Monongalia has 2,132. In the eastern dis- 
trict, Accomack is the banner county for ignorance. 
Of the class referred to, she has 2,095. [And we 
will here state, upon Mr. Wise's authority, that no 
newspuper is printed within the limits of the counties 
that compose the Accomack congressional district] 
We make these statements that our pcople may see 
that we have not exaggerated the deploresble want 
of intellectua) cultivation in our midst; and the 
blighting cflects of the want uf cducatiun are seen 
and felt in the imperfect manner in which all our 
industrial interesis are conducted and stability in 
moral deportment, and correct viows of men and the 
world, are always in proportion to the amount ol in- 
tellectual cultivation a people may enjoy. Ignorance 
is not ‘bliss,’ neither is 1t folly to be ‘wise. ” 
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The banner counties then, according to the Sen- 
tinel, and the census of 1840, are Rockingham, She- 
nondoah, and Poge, in the valley, Harrison in the norlh 
west, and .Jecamac, east of Chesapeake Bay. 

The following reflections suggest themselves: 

1. These fine counties are the very finest, among 
many very fine, in Virginia. Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah, and Page (the Tenth Legion) are in the heart 
of the valley—their lands almost universally fertile; 
a pauper a thing unknown; a debt a very rare thing; 
the three counties smiling with the finest and richest 
natural and artificial landscape, and with the luxuri- 
ant plenty which no part of the world exceeds. 

Harrison is a broken, but extremely fertile coun 
try, abounding in rich mountain sides, and teem- 
ing vallies—the finest grazing country of the north 
west. 


Aecomace is the finest specimen of our maritime 
country—the lands light and levél, and glorious for 
corn, oats, barley, and the palma christi; the waters 
alive with oysters, fish, crabs, lobsters, and terrapins; 
the woods and marshes full of patridges, snipe, sora, 
woodcock, ducks, &c. 

It isa moral phenomenon we say, for which we 
cannot account, that these principal and banner hold- 
ing counties, one (Accomack) in the remote east, 
three (Rockingham, Shenandoah, and Page) in the 
middle, and Harrison in the west, should. comprise 
among tlie finest portions of Virginia, aad tliat the 
soil 15 not only rick, but the people so too. 

The unde derivatur—the genealogy of the people— 
will afford no solution of the problem—for they are 
of various descents. 

The Tenth Legion we know is principally of 
German [not low Dutch] descent—the progenitors 
having come up the valley from Pennsylvania, 
and with proverhial sagacity, possessed themselves 
of the finest lands from one end of it to the other, 
which they improve carefully, and cling to with te- 
nacily. 

‘ Harrison was peopled originally, chiefly from lower 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and the stock 
of tbe people mainly Saxon, Irish, and Scotch Irish, 
that is [rish of Scotch lineage. 

Aecomac is purely old English; [sadly degenerated 
however in some of her politicians.] She waa peopled 
230 years ago, by the finest age of the finest race of 
men that the world ever saw. 

It is a reproach to the memory of Captain John 
Smith, and Nathaniel Bacon, that she should be a 
“banner” county. 

But the fact that she is one explains some things. 

We meau no reflection, national or personal—we 
disclaim it—we only state the simple fact, when we 
state that these “banner” counties, also carricd 
Polk’s banner higher in the air than any others, save 
two or three which graze them, if they do not lock 
them, in “redin and writin.” [Richmond Whig. 


From the Richmond Enquirer of the 4th inst. 

Scale of ignorance. Ju the movement now being 
made to enlighten the ignorance which overshadows 
Virginia, it is of but little consequence to consider 
whether this democratic, or that whig county, is the 
most deeply immersed in intellectual darkness. In 
the first place, we do not see how any political capi- 
tal can be made out of it—but, above all, it is most 
anxieus!y to be desired, that the hand of party 
should be kept away from the subject. If there is 
one question, upon which all parties should unite 
without any rivalry, save a noble emulation in pro- 
secuting to success a good cause, surely it should 
be the subject of education, which is destined, we 
sincerely trust. soon to feel the genial warmth of 
popular sentiment. We all agree that, in every por- 
tion of Virginia, a lamentable ignorance prevails— 
that the intellectual faculties of the people are gross- 
iy neglected and shamefully suffered to wither a way. 
We ail fcel an anxious wish that some wise system 
should be adopted to shed its blessings upon whig 
and democratic counties alike. Indced, for the suke 
of politica! success, it should be the aim of both par- 
ties lo diffuse the light of education. Each party 
believes that its own principles are based upnn rea- 
son and truth, and that, if they be fairly presented 
io an intelligent audience, the victory will be ce- 
creed to its own doctrines. Let, then, the two par- 
ties emulate each other, in enlightening the masses, 
so that an intelligent tribuna! may be created to judge 
fairly of the merits of each party, and award the 
victory accordingly. 

While, then, it is far from our wish or design 
to arouse the slumbering spirit of party on this 
question, we feel called upon to take up the cudgels 
jor some of the democratic counties, and make a 
brief explanation in reply to some of the recent 
comments of the Whig. That paper presents, as 
the banner counties ef ignorance, Rockingham, 
Shenandoah, Page, Harrison, and Accomack, and 
adds: 
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“We mean no reflection, rational or personal—we 
disclaim 1t—we only state the simple fact, when we 
state that these banner counties also carried Polk's 
banner higher in the air than any others, save two or 
three which graze them, if they do not lock them, in 
tredin and writin.’ ^? ' 

Now while we freely admit that the four first car- 
ried Poll?s banner most proudly, we must correct 
the “simple fact” of the Whig, as to Accomack.— 
In 1840, she was one of the banner whig counties— 
giving General Harrison 500 majority—and in 1844, 
so far from carrying Polk's banner, she gave Mr. 
Clay 94 majority. By this rule, then, she may be 
set down asa whig county. Let us compare her 
with the democratic counties named by the Whig.— 
Aecomae in 1840 had a population of 17,696, and 
2,095 white persons, over 20 years of age, who could 
not read or write—Rockingham, population 17,344, 
and ] 394 who could not read or write—Shenandoah, 
population 11,618, and 1,380 entirely uneduented— 
Page, population 6,104, and only 333 who could not 
read or write. So that it seems that in these three 
the ratio of intelligence, compared with Accomack, 
is in their favor. As to Harrison county, which, in 
a population of 17,669, (573 more than Accomack,) 
contains 2,327 utterly uneducated persons, being 
232 more than Accomack, the ratio is in favor of 
the latter. But it is not. fair to judge of the rela- 
tive want of intelligence in Harrison county proper 
by thi» rule, as since 1840, when the census was ta- 
ken, old Harrison has heen terribly cnt up, and five 
new counties, viz: Marion, Taylor, Barbour, Dod- 
drilge, and Ritchie, have becn taken from her ter- 
ritory. 

As an offset to these democratic counties, we have 
compiled from the census a table of thorough whig 
counties, which exhibit a not very creditable sprink- 
ling of ignorance: 


Entirely 

Population. uneducated, 
Pittsylvania, 26,398 1,936 
Loudoun, 20,431 980 
Fauquier, 21,897 734 
Albemarle, 22,924 738 
Augusta, 19,628 603 
Hardy, 7,622 654 
Berkeley, 10,972 658 
Patrick. 8,032 589 
Norfolk county, 10,172 943 
Henry, 7,335 607 


We would here remark that an examination of the 
census has satisfied us that,on this important sub- 
ject, itabounds in gross faults. For instance, in the 
city of Richmond, according to the census, there 
were in 1840 only 5I persons, who could not read 
or write, and in Madison ward not one of these igno- 
rant individuals. In the whig county of Charles 
City, and the democratic county of Stafford, there 
does not seem to have been a single person, who 
could uot read or write. Now these statements 
must be entirely wrong—and force us to the conclu- 
sion, that the real number of white persons in Virgi- 
nia over 20 years of age, who cannot read or write, 
must be much larger than that reported in the census, 
formidable and disgraceful as that is. 

This deduction should induce on our parts still 
more energetic efforts to wipe off the dark spots of 
ignorance. We know not what plan may be pro- 
posed or adopted. The intelligent committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting in this city will, we presume, 
go to work at once, and gather materials, so as to 
report some well slizested plan for the action of the 
convention—a plan, which will operate equally and 
fairly upon all the counties, in diffusing inlormation, 
and in dividing the burdens of expense. It strikes 
us, that the fairest plan would be to authorise the 
different counties to levy a special tax for the pur- 
pose of education in each county. The whole sub- 
ject, like other county matters, would be placed un- 


der the control of each county, and justice could 


be better done all parties. But we throw out 
this hasty suggestion, for what it is worth. We 
shall cordially sustain auy proposition which will 
attain the great object in view, the extension of the] 
benefits of education to every white citizen in the! 
state. | 

We trust that the people will not, through their) 
apathy, suffer the subject tu pass by unnoticed. if] 
it fail now, many long years will roll on, before it can! 
be lairly presented to the deliberation and action of; 
the state. 

The vight key. The following article from the 
Fredericksburg Recorder exactly speaks our senti- 
ments. Nothing can be done to wipe off the stain 
of ignorance, unless the people themselves take up 
the cause of education with warmth and energy.--, 
The fate of the measure rests in their hands, and 
while there is yet time to invoke their action, we 
appeal to them to meet in primary assemblies in eve- 
ry county, and give imperative instructions to their: 


F 


representatives to do something for the regeneration 
of the state. The wisdom and discretion of the ed- 
ucation convention and legislature will arrange the 
details of some general system of education. But 
it is necessary that the representatives in the legis- 
lature should bear with them the commission, under 
the hand and seal of their constituents, to originate 
some practical scheme. Unless the people take up 
the question, and convey their wishes in clear lan- 
guage, the representatives will not take the responsi- 
bility, and the matter will drop dead: 

Education. “So anuch has been said and written 
upon this suhject, that we fcar the public ear has be- 
come callous to the repeated appeals in its behalf. It 
has been a standing theme for affectionate philanthro- 
pists to whine ahont, and for ranting demagogues to 
cheat the people with, lor years; and now we seem 
to have been pitied into despair, and trifled into 
supineness, from which nothing can arouse us.— 
Fhe Work must begun, prosecuted and completed 
by the people themselves. Ten thousaud timorous 
philanthropists would never erect a school house, 
and each brawling demagogue would level one al- 
ready up. Ignorance is the element in which he 
thrives. 

“Our appeal is to the people! We are satisfied 
that editors may importune the legislature till the 
crack of doom, without one particle of effect. The 
experiment has been tried frequently and ardently, 
but yet the humiliating truth will still stare us in the 
face that 58,000 of our people—'*free, white and 
2],"—-cannot write their name, or read it wben in 
print! Will the legislature try to remedy this mon- 
strous evil? No; not until each member is made to 
feel that his official existence depends upon his ac- 
tion on this subject. 

*Let us have town and county meetings every- 
where, before the first of December. Let us com- 
mand, and cease to pray—''Give us light!" Let 
every delegate be provided with imperative insiruc- 
lions before he takes his seat in the legislature, to 
give us some system of common schools which will 
search outcvery youth in the state, and pour into 
his mind the genial beams of knowledge. It must be 
ao. All efforts to elevate the old commonwealth to 
her aucient glory, will be worse than useless, while 
ignorance bas a foothold within her borders." 


LoursiaNA.—Loco nomination. John H, Harman- 
son, Esq., of Avoyelles, lias been nominated by the 
locos of the third district of Louisiana, as their can- 
didate for congress to supply the vacancy oecasioned , 
by the death of General Dawson. 


Tenxnessee.—Scea Island Colton. The Tallahassee 
Star of the [5th ult. says:—'We were shown the 
other day by His ExceNency Gov. Moseley,a beauti- 
ful sample of Sea island cotton, the produce of the 
plantation of R. J. Mays, Esq., of Madison county. 
The sample shown us was as fine an article of this 
description of cotton as we have ever seen, and pro- 
nounced first rate by competent judges. Much of 
the land in Madison county, we understand, produces 
this variety of cotton. in Leon several of our most 
intelligent planters cultivate it altegether, and suc- 
ceed admirably. In Hamilton and Jefferson, we 
learn itis also cultivated to some extent, and will in 
time be the principal production.” 

Ixoiana. The Baltimore Sun says:— Teo years 
ago the entire annual expenditure of the State of In- 
diana was $75,000, averaging about 195 cents only to 
each person. Her debt is now twelve millions of 
dollars, her poll tax one dollar, her property tax 
increased eight fold, her treasury bankrupt, and the 
interest on her bonds not paid! The interest on her 
interna! improvement debt alone is $700,000 annual- 
ly, and lier entire debt, if paid inailver, would weigh 
three hundred and sixty tons. 


Tue State or Froaiwa. The salary of the go- 
vernor of Florida has been fixed at $1,200 per an- 
num, with a secretary whose salary is set down at 
$50U. The secretary of state is to receive $600; the 
comptroller $800, and the attorney general $500 and 
fees. The members of the legislature are to be paid 
$3 per diem and 10 cents mileage. The legislature 
after doing thus much, adjouroed about the 4th in- 
stant. ^ 

FLonipa.— Everglodes. The labors of ihe survey- 
ors who have recently been in the southern portiona 
of Florida seem to demonstrate the correctness of 
the opinion which all who have carefully examined 
the subject, have entertained upov the practicability 
of draining the Everglades. They are found to be 
considerably above the level of the sea; and it is sup- 
posed that an enlargement of the Miami, and other 
rivers flowing from them into the Atlantic, will drain 
the water from millions of acres. If this be ever 
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done, South Florida will indeed be the garden of our 
country; far, in addition to its adaptation to the cul- 
ture of tropical fruits and hemp, this immnnse tract 
will afford unequalled advantages of soil, climate end 
position for the sugar, colton, rice, and tobacco plan- 
ters. [Key West Gaz. 

The Tobacco Culture. The Charleston Courier re- 
marks that a letter recently received from Florida 
shows that this new State is about to setup a rivalry 
with old Virginia as to which is hereafter tn be the 
Tobaceo State of the Union. Tt says:—‘' Every body 
here is going into the tobacco culture, which promis- 
ea to replace the orange, as it requires no machinery 
and the poorest can engage init. The experiments 
that have been made, notwithstanding the worst sea- 
son ever known, have proved extremely encourag- 
ing. The article is of a superior quality and com- 
mands a high price in New York, from 40 to 80 cls. 
H , who has just arrived from thence, states that 
the choice qualities will command tbis latter price. 
There will be much done init here the next year, 
and there is every prospect of its becoming the sta- 
ple of Florida. 


Texas.—Seat of Government. The *Brasos Plant- 
er’ says ibe convention has fixed the seat of gnvern- 
ment at the city of Austin until the year 1850.— 
Thirty-six votes were given in favor of Austin, and 
a scattering vote for other places. 

Publie Lands. An important docnment from the 
land office at Austin has been laid before the con- 
vention. From it, we learn that the superficial ex- 
tent of Texas, as comprised within the limits defined 
by statute of the Ist Texian Congress, comprises, in 
round numbers, 397,000 square miles, or 254,284,- 
166 acres; that the total amount of land issued by 
ihe various boards of land commissioners is 43,543,- 
970 acres; that the total amount of the ahove, re- 
commended as good and lawful claims, 19,219,906 
acres; issued by the department of war, as hounty 
and donation claims, 6,300,000 acres; land scrip sold 
by the Texian government, 368,787 acres; amount of 
Jegal claims to lands issued by Texas, 95,880,993 
acres; amount issued, and supposed to be fraudulent, 
24,331,164 acres; issued by the authorities of Mexi. 
co, a portion of which is supposed to he invalid, 
92,089,000 acres; and that the total smount of the 
public domain subject to location and unsurveyed, is 
181,991,403 acres. The officer of the lam) office, in 
communicating the above statement, says that he has 
no means of knowing the w 


hole amount of scrip that 
has been issued by the Texian government, but thinks 
that the amount yet out is about one-eighth of that 
shown to be in his office, and that the same is the 


case with reference to baunty Jands. 


THE TARIFF. 


p aUe: uM ROT 
When the secretary of the treasury turns his at- 
tention to making up his account current for the 
year, and shall fairly deduct 
from the amount of cash received, we strengly sus- 
ect that the balance left will afford but a slim pre- 
text for him to predicate a reduction of duties upan, 
more especially 1f affairs are not adjusted with Mex- 
ico in the mean time. The existing tariff, if we are 
not vastly mistaken, will be found about as nest 4 
Revenue Tariff, with incidental protection,” according 
to the popular acceptation of that term, as the inge- 
nuity of statesmen could well contrive to make—jist 
exactly the very thing the opponents of the tariff 
(except a few uliras) have been contending that they 
wanted—a tariff that would yield just sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the current expenses of government. 

The receipts from customs, thia year, will fall 
some millions of dellars below the receipts frum the 
same source last year. 

The military and naval expenses, arming of forti- 
fications, providing munitions and provisions, trans- 
portation of troops, and other expenses incident to 
these departments, will undoubtedly be much higher 
this year than they were last year, even if ne war 
intervenes. 

The diplomatic charges will be considerably high- 
er, in consequence of ao many of our foreign minis- 
ters being recalled and others entitled to outfits, su- 
perceding them. 

The new postage law it is now evident will occa- 
sion heavy drafts to be made upon the treasury, to 
enable the depertment to meet expenses. We have 
seen the deficit estimated ‘al something like $2,500,- 
000.” That, it is to be hoped, is far above ilie mark, 
but the deficit will not be less than half that sum. 

Eleven weeks from this time Congress wil] assem- 
ble at Weshington. "The Secretary of the Treasury 
must have his financial reports of the eurrent year, 
and his estimates for the ensuing year, ready by that 
period. 1t is possible that affsirs with Mexico may 
in the meantime take a more favorable turn than 
appearances now 10dicate-—but if they should, 1t 15 


the expenses incurred | 


certainly not probable that the negotiation with Eng- 
land will by that time be brought to a close, and the 
Oregon dispute be amicably seltled—and if we are 
to be kept, as all Europe has been ever since Napo- 
leon abdicated, armed cap-a-pee, ready for war if ut 
should come, we see not how the secretary of the 
treasury can form his estimates to meet the deficien- 
cies of receipts on the one hand to which we have 
alluded, the increased expenses on the other hand, 
and reasonably provide for the impending condition 
of our foreign relations; and at the same time pro- 
pose a material reduction in the existing resources 
of the treasury. Nothing wonld operate more deci- 
dedly in the negotiation with Mr. Peel, or in direct- 
ing the policy of the British cabinet, than the single 
fact, which it is be hoped will not be afforded him, 
of noticing that the United States government are 
divesting themselves of their ways and means—hy re- 
ducing the revenues of the country. 

Yet indications are given forth, which leave not a 
shadow of doubtas to the determination of the Secre- 
lary of the Treasury, of the Government press at 
Washington, of the Richmond Enquirer,the Nashville 
Union, and all the leading journals of the adminis- 
tration party, to make a bold party effort, at the en- 
suing session of Congress, against the tariff of 1842, 
and the proteetive system. 

The presses alluded to have told the country over 
and over, that secretary Warrer, is indefatigably or- 

!eupied in obtaining and arranging for publication, 
such statements as wil! be conclusive upon the sub- 
ject. 

The Official Ciacvraa of the secretary (inserted 
page 402, vol. 63,) is designed to elicit inportant in- 

| formation. 

Journals favorable to the tariff, boldly impeach 
the secretary with making a very partial disposition 
vf those circulars. 


The New York Tribune of the 924 ult. says. “A 
t is going the rounds of forty questions propennded 
to practical manufacturers and others by Mr. Sec- 
retary Walker, of the Treasury Department. 114 
wonld seem, from what is given to the public, that 
this circular is sent ont to manufacturers, &e. iudis- | 
criminately, with the view of collecting testimony 
from practical men of all sorts of opinions, to be 
submitted to Congress for the information of that 
body. But we are assured by a gentleman who has, 
recently been engaged in visiting and precuring in- 
formation from the manufacturers of Newaik, Pat- 
jerson, &c. that these eirculars are mainly transmitted ta! 
‘postmasters, and by them handed aul to those manufactu- 
l'rers only who are likely to return such answers as Mr. 
Walker desires! Of one hundred Whig maanfactu- | 
rers our informant has recently visited, nat one has 
| reccived one of Mr. Walker’s inquisitive circulars, 
while the only sir Locofoco manufacturers he lias | 


| lis 


t 


been; 


found (only three of them American) have each i 
will; 


lblessed with the Seeretary's inquiries, and 
| douhtless answer them as per margin. 

“Of course we shall have a great body of Locofacn 
statistics, made to order, showing that the tariff 
ought to be upset by the next Congress. Let them; 
come! All we ask is that the public shall under- 
stand how they are got tngether.” 

The National Inteltigencer of the 27th ult. quoting 
the above, says: “Althongh the statement has been 
in circulation some days uncontradicted, and wel 
| have cause to put personal confidence in the individ. | 

ual from whom we presume it to have been derived, 
we hesitate to believe the statement, while we think 
it due tn the Government officers here to place it be- 
fore them. There is little need to argue of that which 
is not yet ascertained. Should it prove true that 
postmasters, acting for the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, (we have no idea that the Secretary himself had 
any share in such procedure,) have thought fit to 
confine inquiries as to one of the most important of 
| public interests, to a single side in partizan polities, 
they will of course be able to explain to the Secreta- 
ry, and he to the country, the motives to such a 


course. The whole allair will prove, we trust, to be 


a misconception, or the work of some tools of fac- 
tion which the baneful, spoils system has placed in 
office, and so unused to think of any thing but party 
tricka, that, in their ignorance to please their supe- 
riors, they execute that which their superiors never 
designed.” 

The Lowell Courier, inserting the same article, 
saye: We copy the above from the New York Tri- 
buue of Friday, and it certainly represents a singular 
case of official fraud. Since we have received it we 
have made inquiries of some of our largest manufac- 
turers here, men to whom circulars of tliis descrip- 
lion should have been sent, if practica) information 
in regard to manufactures was desired by the Ste- 
retary, but they have not been honored with a copy 
of the Secretary’s circular. We know of no one 
whv bas.” 


Evening Post, (1he leading loeo free tra 
that city,) writes : 


- “Here is nullification egain raising 1 


| tive steps for the col 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 
de journal of 


“Knowing how well you love the black tariff, Tam 


sure it will he gratifsing for vou to learn that Mre 
Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, is unweary- 
ing in his exertions in colle 
tion in reference to 


ct sueh statistical infarma- 
it, hoth in its enmmercial and 
domestic hearings, as will show it up to the country 
in ell its depravity; and if glaring incontrovertible 


black facts will do the deed, I may almost announce 


to you that this execrable relie of whiggery is doom- 
ed. lam also informed that equally efficient mea- 
sures will be taken to re-establish that excellent 
democratic regulation known as the Subtreasnry, 
and that its early re-enactment will be urged upon 
the next Congress.” 


A Mississippi paper, the Southern Refürmer, speak- 
ing of the tariff, makes the following remarks : 

“The administration are pledged to carry ont the 
principles of a revenue tariff. And we will say he- 
forehand that if the opposition they may meet in 
Congress shall thwart their plans, or retard the set 
tement of the tarifat the ensuing session, we will 
take issue upon it before the people. The revenue 
tariff shall be established. We will he content with 
no half measures.” * * * * «We will snbmit 
to it no longer. Our patience is exhausted. And if 
endurance is preached to us at the next Congress, 
we shall begin to talk of resistance.” 


The New Orleans Bee, of the 25th ult. quoting the 
foregoing article, says: 
ts head, though 
slowly and by degress. "This locofoco journal does 
not menace absolute resistance after the fashion of 
South Carolina hatspurs; hut only threatens'tto hee'n 
to talk” of it. We shonld like to see how Mr. Polk 
—the staunch supporter of the Proclamation and 
Foree Bil, the denouncer of nullifieatinn— would 
relish a small practical touch of the doctrine by his 
ardent friends, the repudiatars of Mississippi. Now, 
if the next Congress, in spite of its copious infusion 
of democracy, should be sufficiently attached to the 
interest and welfare of the country to spurn the in- 
ducements of the administration to break down the 
tariff, we shall have Mississippi, aided by South Car- 
olina, aad, perhaps, Virginia, blustering about **re- 
sistance,” and compelling Mr. Secretary Walker, 
despite his leaning for southern theories, to take ac- 
lection of the revenue in the 

states. We think, hnwever, the probabil- 
ties are altogether m favor of Mississippi heing spar- 
ed the painful necessity of refusing to pay her cus- 
tomhouse duties, for the grand consummation of 
southern locofocoism—the reduction of the tariff tn 
therevenue standard is a meaaurc resolved upon, and 
denbtless the faithful coadjutors of the administraticn 
in the two branches of rongress will be supple and 
pliant enough to register the decress of the govern. 
ment, despite the recaleitration of a few misguided 
democrats from Peonsylvania, who are gullible 
enough at the present moment to believe that the ad- 
ministration entertains no designs whatever on the 
tariff.” 

The National Intelligeneer remarks: 

“Jt appears to us that this hostility to the tariff, 
whether in Mississippi or in the Cabinet, is altogeth- 
er untenable, even on the grounds assumed by the 
exponent of official opinions, thc metropolitan organ 
of the government. Submit the question to the test 
of experience. We had what these gentlemen are 
pleased to regard as a revenue tariff, in full operation 
in the years ]840-'41, and part of '42. Have they 
already forgotten the consequences. The treasury 
became bankrupt; the credit of the government sunk 
sv low that capitalists were afraid to trust 1t with 
loans nn ordinary terms; the business and labor of 
the country were suspended; misery stalked through 
the land in all its horrible forms and degrees. The 
tariff of 1842 was devised, coming as near as human 
calculation and foresight could make it to the antici- 
pated wants of the government; and srarcely had it 
begun to operate before its benign influences were 
fell in every portion of the country, in every branch 
of industry. Duties upon foreign importations, 
whether high or low, must, in the very neture things, 
operate with some degrec of inequality in a country 
of such diversified climates, productions, and interests 
as ours. Nothing short of omniscience could so ar- 
range imposts as to give satisfaction to all. Our 
manufacturers no longer ask for the imposition of 
duties for the mere purpose of protection. Al! they 
requiro is, that in the arrangement of a revenue lariff, 
whatever may he its standard, such discriminations 
may he mado, in the distribution of the duties upon 
the various erticles, ns may allow them a fair eppor- 
tunity of competing with their correspendent classes 
in other countries. Jf this be pratection, it 1s the 
protection which every government owes to every 
individual under its control, and no more. 
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“We hope, therefore, we shall hear no more threats, 
and no more talk of resistance. It is bath idle and 
bad taste even for a powerful commonwealth to use 
meraces against an act of Congress, especially one 
which is shedding daily blessingson the country, and 
whieh niue-tenths of the people view as the sheet- 
anchor of the national prosperity. Besides, it is not 
pleasant to imagine the possibility of the Secretary 
of the Treasury having to execute the revenue laws 
in Mississippi by force. We sincerely hope that he 
will be spared the painful necessity of so doing." 


Reciprocity in Traore. The J.ocofoco presses 
continue their war on the tariff. Much sympathy is 
expressed for the farmers, because they can send no 
breadstuffs and few provisions to England; not be- 
cause England will not buy, but because our high tar- 
if will not permit us to import goods in payment 
for agricultural produce. See how a few plain fig- 
ures will exhibit the utter fallacy of this assertion: 

The western exports to England for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1844, were of 


Ashes, $4,879 
Beef, tallow, &c., 762,117 
Butter, &e., 322,285 
Flour, 742,538 
Apples, 21.921 
Wax, 91,855 
Furs, 573,873 
Pork, &c., 635,998 
Wheat, 20,160 
Corn, 38,432 
Hops, 4,166 
Lard, 99,361 


Total exports $3.156,891 
The imports from that country during she same 
period were $41,486,081. Compare the willingness 
of England lo take the products of American agri- 
culture, save cotton, tobacco, and rice, with our un- 
willingness to purchase British manufactures. 
[Puffalo Ado. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 


Inpian Tark. Several Indian tribes met in the 
Creek nation last June, to form a union among all the 
tribes in America, and the *Cherokee Advocate,” 
published at Talequah, gives the following shetch of 

The Late General Couneil.— The Talks, 

The following talk together with a pipe and beads 
of assorted colors, was received by the Creeks of 
Muscogees, Chippeways, Tahwes, and Menawallys: 

Brothers—Once before we sent you a talk, but 
have received no answer., We have concluded, 
therefore, to send you another, as we have been in- 
formed that the object for which the present Council 
has been called is, that you may meet all your red 
brethren in General Council, around the Great 
Cuuncil Fire, which you, Muscogees, have kindled 
since you came to the West, to renew the friendship 
that formerly existed between your fore-fathers and 
other tribes, to shake hands with the righthand and 
five fingers, and to devise the hest plan by which our 
children shal! be trained up in the straight path of 
peace. The talk which we send is not intended for 
the Muscogees alone, hut also for our brethren the 
Cherokees, the Chootaws, and Chickasaws. We 
have heard tbat about two years ago, a Council, like 
the present una, was held by the Cherukees, and 
which, we are sorry that we could nol attend.— 
When you receive our talk and beads, and have ex- 
plained them to your people, you will, afterwards 
please return them. Thc beads of dilferent colors 
that we send, will represent the languages of the 
tribes that send them. The Muscogees, aud all other 
tribes who meet around your Cou «cil Fire, we con» 
sider our friends, and we wish them to shake hands 
with our friends. 

When yvu return our beads, send us some of yours, 
and talk also, informing us of the proceedings of the 
council. 

The talk we send is after the manner of our fore- 
fathers. 

Your friends, the Tahwas and Menawalleys, seod 
some beads, as a token of their friendship for the 
Museogees, which they wish you to keep in remem 
brance of them; so that should they send any of their 
people anong you, seeing those beads, they will know 
ibat they are from their friends. 

We hape the day is not far distant, when we shall 
have the pleasure to see each other, and when we 
shall have the opportunity to shake hands and to lalk 
together. 

Talk of the “warriors” of the same tribes. 

As our leading chiefs have sent a talk to those of 
the Muscogees, we, the warriors of the four dii- 
fereot tribes, the Winncbagoes, Chippeways, Ta- 
has, and Mena-vallys, send alao a talk and beads of 
different colors, to qur friends, the warriors of the 


Muscogese, Cherokees, Choctaus, and Chickasaws 


, _ [send you some tohacco and beads to our grand 


The objects we have in sending these beads, are to | father, the Delaware, with a request that he will 


show that we wished to he friendly with all tribes, 
and to keep open the white path of peace, that we 
may train our children in it, and teach them to be 
friendly with all men. There are many warriors 
among ns; but we fear there are many calling them- 
selves thus, who are not warriors. According to 
our old old custom it is our duty to take the talks of 
our head men, and to follow, they going ahead, and 
wherever they shall lead, hut whenever they fail, 
we, as warriors, take their places, and protect them, 
our women, and onr children; our friends we wish 
to send back a talk in reply to this one. 

We,also, with our talk, send a pipe ornamented 
with beads and feathers of the Eagle. The pipe be- 
ing painted bloe, shows that such is the eolor of lhe 
sky at the time we send it, and which we believe to 
be a token of friendship. Having received the pipe, 
fill it with the tobacco attached to it, 35d let all our 
friends smoke it; for when we shall see the smoke 
rising up to the sky, then will onr hearts feel good. 
The beads are also a token of the friendship which 
we bear towards our brethren. The Eagle feathers 
arc intended to keep the white path clean, which 
has, of late, been stained by blood, you must sweep it 
oul clean with them. 

Tuex-a-batcue Micco's Tarr. Brothers—I rise 
up this day to give a small talk. The talk that I am 
going to deliver, will be around the Council Fire of 
the Muscogees, with a bright sky ahove. , 

The white beads which 1 hold in my band, I am 
going to send to our grand father, the Delaware.— 
In the time of our fore-fathers, he sent us a talk and 
some beads, saying: Your ears are stopped, and your 
eyes have dust in them—reeeive these emblems, 
they will open your ears, and wipe out the dust from 
your eyes. ‘These were the words we once received 
from the Delawares, the intention uf which was to 
open the while path of peace, that we might train up 
our children in it. 

lam now tracing up the old customs o( our fath- 
ers, and what ] am going to say is understood by all 
of our old people present. I aiso speak in the pres- 
ence of Gor. Butler, and Col. Logan, agents for the 
Cherokees and Creeks, and of Lieut. Flint, of the 
United States army. This talk is given that those 
who are not present may hear it also. As we have 
lately had some difficulty with some of our red 
brethren, we now send these beads to our grand 
father, the Delaware, that the white path so jately 
stained with blood may be cleaned, and that some 
plan may be fallen upon for the preservation of 
peace, and to prevent the further shedding of the 
blued of any of our brethren. The persons who 
were killed, from what I can learn, were of the tribe 
called the Pawnee Mahas—-a tribe thal but few of us 
have ever seen. 

Brothers—We have travelled a long way from the 
course of the rising sun.  Befure coming to the land 
we now inhabit, we heard a great deal of our breth 
ren who dwell towards the setting sun. Since arri- 
ving and kindling here our new fires, we have had 
the pleasure to sec some of our western brethren, 
and have taken great interest in explaining to them 
the ways of our forefathers. In former times, our 
‘fathers knew nothing of the emblems, I bold in my 
hands, as in those days there was nothing but war 
and bloodshed among the people. But since the 
adoption of these emblems, and the use of them for 
making peace between different tribes, becoming a 
custom among the red people, they have proved of 
great benefit, and form the ground work of training 
our children in the path of peace. The white beads 
and tobacco, which 1 send to the different tribes, are 
to cleans tbe path which has lately been stained with 
blood; and 1 wish all those who hear this tuld to take 
it home with them, aud to tell it to their children and 
grand children, and to advise them to walk in the 
straight path of peace. Jt is given around the Great 
Council Fire, aud must not be furgotten as long as 
the sun rises and sets; or the waters run and trees 
grow. I willseid this talk by Mr. Baptiste, to our 
grand father the Delaware, with the request that he 
will send it with some beads and tobacco, to the 
Pawnee Mahas, and say to them that the path that 


leads to their country bas grown up; when they i 


ceive them the path will be opened and purilied of | 


the stain of blood. No more blood must be spit. I 
will send word to thein, thal hereafter when travel- 
ling the path should they happen to see blood or 
bonas, they must think that they have been caused 


by lightning, a fall from a hurse, or through some | heard ray triend Black Dog. 
‘The red people like other populous na-| aud would advise hun to keep near home, and wish 


aceident. 


send them and this talk to the Shawnees, Wyandots, 
and Kickapaos. Iam done. 


Col. Alberson, Chickasaw, speaks: — We are in the 
path of our forefathers: Ihave but a few words to 
say, but will say them in the same spirit of those I 
have heard speak. The new race know but little, 
or nothing of the habits of our fathers. 

I remember to have seen a similar council in for- 
mer tines; this is in the original way. The path 
is thus kept white and clean, even tu each other's 
donrs. 

The little difficulty that occurred a short time 
back, I now regard wiped out by this white path, 
and Jam glad to see the white path renewed and ex- 
tended to the northern tribes, and lam glad to sea 
all uniting to keep clear this path. J hope all na- 
tions will join and assist in keeping tliis path open 
and clear of obstructions. 

When I reach home, I will explain to my people, 
what I have witnessed and heard here: and ] will 
also use my influence with different tribes to get 
then to inculcate and teach the same to their ehil- 

ren. 

This is all, A short talk is often hetter than a 
long one and all soflicient. I woukl hike to have a 
copy ofthe proceedings here, to r. ad to my people 
when lgethome. lam glad to see tlie agent pres- 
ent. When I get home I will call a council and in- 
vite our agent. 

Cho-r0a.wha-no, Caddoe Chief. Iwas glad when I 
received the message to meel my brothers here. ] 
had long heard of many brothers that I had uever 
seen. F have heard the talk, when I get home I will 
call all my people, even the women and children, 
jand when I tell them the talk I have heard here, it 
will be as good as if they were all here aml heard it 
with their own ears. My brothers have made the 
white path for me to travel on. 1 will go home on 
it, Should I take a notion to return at some other 
time, I will travel it again. Ihave met my older 
and younger brothers, and my uncles, heard the talk, 
and wilt follow it; and I will smoke the pipe and tel! 
all my people what I have heard and seen when l 
gel home. This tobacco that is placed in my hands 
is for the Camanche Chief, with ten strands of beads. 
I will go and hunt him up and give them to him; 
and if I get an answer l may come back. That's all. 


Nili Cat-gah, Choctaro Chief. AM of us that are 
assembled Lere, are of different nations and colors. 
lam a friend toall. | am glad the Great Spirit 
has ordered this council for all the red pcople aud 
while to meet and talk about peace. We are all 
orothers from one parent and should not disturb each 
other at home or abroad. Whatever we have we 
should -hare agreeably, not take each other's prop- 
erly. You might as well take off one of our Iegs as 
rob us. 

There are some persons of all nations who commit 
wrongs, and I intend this remark therefore as gener- 
al. We will recollect the place in the Muscogee 
nation, where the Council. Fire is built, and where 
the smoke will ascend to the skies. There are four 
chiefs in the Choctaw mation; when we return to 
our homes al] shall hear the talk that has been de- 
livered here. I now close and join with the Osages 
in wishing to get home, though we have been here 
longer than they have. 1am done. 


Black Dog, Osage Chief: My brothers: The Fire 
was built, and | was invited here. Ihave come. I 
see thal my brother wants all right. 

When | saw the broken days (beads) | was in a 
great hurry to get here, and Iam now ina great 

| hurry to get back and carry the news. ] want lo get 
lu iu y people before they can get to that tribe al the 
| Saet Plaius. 

Black Dog, Osage Chief: 1 forgot sometliing—you 
have made the while path to the Pawnee Malas; 
now belore I get back home, some ot my young men 
may have Jost horses; shuli I pursue them that have 
stolen them? 1 will do as you say. Some of my 
men may be killed. Il you say let them alone that 
have killed my peaple I will do su. 1 will now wait 
your answer. Notonly may my people be killed 
and our horses stolen, but your people served in lhe 
saine way. 

Tucha-bat che Miceo, Creek War Chief, speaks: 1 
l fistened to nun well, 


tions, have among them some bad people who will, he would advise his people not to go too lar; and as 


probably, stain the path by spilling blood. 


any do so, we feel that it will be our duly to rise up’ 


with our arms, and joining our friends, put a stop 
to it. 


Should | soon as we hear the return of our talk, we will let 


you kuow. Advise your women lo stay at home, 
and if you must hunt, hunt in some other direction 


j thou the Pawnee Mahas, 
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All should do as our brothers the Osages— bring 
in all the stolen horses, to the genera! council.— 
Hereafter quit stealing horses from one another; all 
red men and white too, mean it for all—this is the 
first cause of bloodshed. The Cherokecs ear broth- 
ers are not present, but we want to give some of them 
a talk: they have straggling men passing through the 
country, murdering and stealing—this must he put a 
stop to. J am talking to extend my talk to all under 
this roof. { speak as the authoriscd Chief of the 
Museogees—Gen. McIntosh. One thing more, ina 
treaty with the United Statea we are pledged pro- 
tection. 

Troops, by agreement, are to he stationed at Cha- 
tean’s Trading House, up the Canadian, and also up 
the Arkansas, at Ufosioshago’ town: 

When we shallall getat peace again with the 
different tribes, the troops may be recalled or dis- 
pensed with, &c. Whenever you meet your friends 
tell them these troops are placed there for our pro 
tection. The principal chief of our different broth- 
ers most assemble their people when they get home 
and explain all of this; this is the last word J have to 
say. The next general council we will invite our 
brothers through the different United States, agents, 
io ensore their safe delivery. 

Yeung men sometimes travel into the dark, and 
are not cnoogh mindful of this good talk. ] am 
done. [fany of our brothers want to talk they can 
do so, if not, the general business of the council will 
be closed. : 
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CAPTAIN FREMON'"S REPORT. 


ES... 5 eee eee 
From the National Intelligencer. 

“Reportof the Exploring Ecpedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in the year 1842, ond to Oregon and North 
California in the years 1843-°44, by Brevet Captain J 
C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers,” printed 
by oruer of the senate of the United States. (Over 
600 pages.) 

Captain Fremont has already made two expedi- 
tiena to the western portion of our continent. “The 
first terminated at the Rocky Mountains, and at the 
two pointa of greatest interest in that ridge, aamely, 
the South Pass and Fremont’s Peak; the former be- 
ing the lowest depression of the mountains, through 
which the read to Oregon now passes; and the lat- 
ter tbe highest elevation, fram the base ef which 
four great rivers take their rise and flow in oppo- 
site directions towards the rising and the setting sun. 
The second expedition, after approaching the moun- 
taina by a dillerent route connects with the first ex- 
pedition atthe South Pasa,and thence finds the 
great theatre of its labors west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains aud between the Oregano river and North Cali- 
fornia. The third expedition, now commencing, 
will be directed 1o that section of the Rocky Mouu- 
tains which gives rise to the Arkansas, the Rio 
Grande del Norte, and thc Rio Colorado of Califor- 
nia, and will extend west and southwest of that 
section, so as to examine the country towards the 
Pacific ocean, ascertaio the lines of communication 
between the mountains aud the ocean in that lati- 
tude, and completethe examination of the Great 
Salt Lake and of the interestiug region which em- 
besoins it.” 

Respecting the large and valuahle map which ac- 
eompanies this report, Capt. Fremont says: “This 
map may have a meager and skeleton appearance to 
the general eye, but is expected to ba mara valoa- 
ble to science on that account, being wholly found- 
ed upon positive data and actual observations in the 
field. About ten thousand milesof actual travel- 
ling andl traversing in the wilderness which hes be- 
tween the fronties of. Missouri and the shores of the 
Pacific, almost every camping station being the 
scene of astronomical or barometrical observations, 
furnish the materials outof which this map has 
been constructed. Nothing supposititioos has been 
admitted open it." The profile maps “showing the 
elevations, or the rise and fallof the eauntry from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, and perhaps the most 
extended work of the kind ever constructed," cxhi- 
biting in all about four thousand miles of profile 
mapping, found upon four hundred barometrical po- 
sitions, with views sketched and facts noted in the 
field.” " 

Captain Frement,in the fnllewing extract from 
the preface to his report, speaks wilh much inedesty 
of his contributions to geological and botanical sci- 
ence; but we have reason to believe that not only 
these, but also the astronomical observations, and 
the sketehes of the topographical teatores of the 
country,and the barometcical and meteorological 
observations, are regarded as very valuable by men 
well versed in the respective sciences, and most 
competent to judge: 

‘Jn the departments of geological and botanical 
seience,] have not ventured to advance any opin- 


iona on my own imperfect knowledge of those 
branches, but have submitted all my specimens to 
the enlightened judgment of Dr. Torrey, of New 
Jersey, and Dr. Hall, of New York, who have kind- 
ly classified and arranged all that 1 was able to sub. 
mit to them. The botanical observations of Dr. 
being time to complete them now. The remarks of 
him, will be found in an appendix to the report; and 
to his paleontological skilli am indebted for the 
discevery of an colitic formation in the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains, which further examina- 
tion may prove to assimilate the gcology of the new 
jte that of the old world in a rare particular, which 
| had not before been discovered in either of the two 
Americans. Unhappily, much of what we had col- 
lected was lost by accidents of serious import to 
ae as well as to cur animals and collections. 


In the gorges and ridges of the Sierra Nevada, of 


the Alta California, we lost fourteen horses and 
mules, falling from rocks or precipices into ehaams 


them loaded with bales of plants collected on a 
line of two thousand miles of travel; and when 
almost home, our camp on the hanka of the Kansas 
| was deluged by tlie. great flood which, lower down, 
spread terroc and desolation on the borders of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, and by which great dam- 
age was dene to our remaining perishable spect- 
mens, all wet and saturated with water, and which 
| we had ao time to dry. Still, what is saved will be 
| same respectable contribution to botanical science, 
thanks to the skill and care of Dr. Torrey; and both 
in geology and betany the maps will be of great va- 
lue, the profile view showing the elevations at which 
the specimens were found, and the geographical 
| map showing the localities from which they come. 


| “The astronomical observations, taken with good 
instruments, have been tested, where they were 
most important, by a three-fold computation: one 
by Professor Walker, of Philadelphia, whuse astro- 


nomical reputation is so great; another by Mr. Jo- 


seph C. Hubbard, a promising young mathematician 
from Connecticut; the third by myself; so that the 
correctness of the longitudes and latitudes may well 
be relied upon. 

“In sketching the topographical featurea of the 
country, a branch of science in which he had been 
professionally educated, Mr. Charles Preuss had 
been my assistant in both expeditions; and to his ex- 
traordinary skill, supported by the pleasure he felt 
io the execution of his duties, I am indebted for the 
continuous topographical sketches of the regions 
through which we passed,and which were never 
intercepted by any extremity of fatigue or priva- 
tien. 

“he barometrical and meteoralogical observa- 
tions were carefolly made with good instruments, 
and admit of no material error heyond the minote 
deviations inseparable fram such operatiens. 


‘The third expedition, now commencing, ia un- 
dertakeo with more ample means than the two for- 
mer; and, being directed to a region so interesting 
io itself, and so new to science, can hardly fail to 
requite the enterprise which explores it. 

“The report, or narrative, of this extended expe- 
dition like the maps which illustrate it, will be 
strictly confined to what was seen, and to what is 
necessary to show the face and character of the 
country, and to add something to science while ful- 
filling the instructions of the government, which 
chiefly contemplated a military tepograpb/cal “nur 
vey. A greater degree of popular infos migh 
have been imparted to it by admitting.4 greater la- 
titude ef detail, bot it was deeined b/st to adhere to 
the rigorous character of a report, and to present 
outhiog, either in the narrative orio the maps, which 
was not the result of pasitive ar dico 

Capt. Fremont departed from the trading-house of 
Mr. Cyprian Chouteau, which is situated pear the 
mouth of the Kansas river, aud aboot four tandred 
miles above St. Louis, on the 10th of Jane, 1812. 
His company consisted of Mr. Charles Preusa, a 
native of Germany, as his assistaut in the topogra- 
phical partof the survey; L. Maxwell, of Kiskas- 
kia, eoyaged as a hunter; Christopher Carson, the 
guide, and twenty-one inen, principally Creole and 
Canadian voyazuers, who had become familiar with 
prairie life in the surface of tha for companies in 
the [odian ecuntry. [n addition to these, he was 
accompanied “by Henry Brant, son of Col. J. B. 
Brant, of St. Louis, a young man of nineteen years 
of age; and Randolph, a lively boy of twelve, son 
of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, tor the develop- 
ment of mind and body whieh such an expedition 
would give.” 

On the 18th July, “whilst halting for dinner, after 
a mareh of about thirteen miles, on the banks of 
oue of the many litte tributaries to the Kansas, 


Torrey will be furnished in foll hereafter, there not 


Dre. Hall, on the geological specimens furnished to 


or rivers, bottomless to us and to them, and onc of 


which look like trenches ia the prairie, and are 
usually well timbered,” Capt. Fremont “rede off 
some miles to the left, attracted hy the appearance 
of a cluster of huts near the month of the Vermil- 
lion. 't was a large but deserted Kansas village, 
scattered in a open woad, along the margin of the 
stream, on a spot chosen with the customary Indian 
fondness for beauly of scenery.” We make this short 
extract becausc we are glad to add the teslimony of 
so good an authority as Capt. Fremont in proof of 
this pleasing trait of the Indian eharacter. This 
love of nature and of natnra! things appears to be 
a predominating feature of Capt. Fremant’s char- 
acter, anil it fitted him in a peculiar manner for hia 
enterprise. He had to traverse an immense country , 
where the foot of civilized man had as yet searcely 
trod, aod where the rich stores of nature, io the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal world, pre- 
gented much that had yet never been looked upon 
by the eye ef science. How necessary was it, 
therefore, that he should possess nat only the feel- 
ing and taste which prompted to continued observa- 
tron of what was arouod him, but also the judg- 
ment which could estimate, and the science which 
could deseribe, the novelties which he met with. 
We think that he combined these requisites in a 
very rare degree. ‘To these qualities he added a 
perseverance which no difficulties could weary, a 
courage whieh no danger could appal, and a hardi- 
ness of frame which excess of toil, deprivation of 
food and rest, and exposore of every kind, could not 
subdue. 

On the 20th June, lie says: 

“Along our route the amerpha has been in very 
abundant but variable bloom—in some places bend- 
ing beneath the weight of purple clusters; in others 
without a flower. ltseems to love best the sunny 
slopes, with a dark soil aud southern expesure. 
Every where the cose is met with, and reminds us 
of cultivated gardens and civilization. It is seat- 
tered over the praicies in small bouquets, and, when 
glittering in the dewa, and waving in the pleasant 
breeze of the early morning, is the most beautiful 
of the prairie flowers. The arlemisia, absinthe, or 
prairie sage, as it is variously called, ia increasing 
in size, and glitters like silver as tbe southern 
breeze turns up its leaves to the sun. All these- 
planta have their insect inhabitants, variously co- 
lored; taking generally the hueof the flower on 
which they live. The artemisia has its small fly ac- 
companying it threugh every change of elevation 
and latitode; and, wherever I have seen the asclepias 
tuberosa, 1 have always remarked, too, on the flow- 
er,a large butterfly, so nearly resembling it in co- 
lor as to be distinzoishable ata little. distanee only 
by the motion of its wings.” 


‘On the 99J, when halting at Wyeth’s Creek, he 
met with a very unexpected mark of civilization, in 
the appearance “of o pack of cards, lying loose on 
the grass, marking an encampment of our Oregon 
emigrants.” 

The first meeting with the Indians and with bu(- 
falo are noticed in the following very graphie para- 
graphs: 

“At our evening camp, (June 23,) about sunset, 
three figures were discovered approaching, which 
our glasses made out to be Indians. They proved 
to ba Cheyeones—two men, and a boy of thirteen. 
About a month since, they had left their people on 
the south fork of the river, some three hundred 
miles to the westward, and a party of only four in 
number had been to the Pawnee villages on a horse 
stealing excursion, from which they ware returning 
unsuccessful. They were miserably mounted on 
wild horses from the Arkavsaa plains, and had no 
other weapons thao bows and long spears; and, had 
they been discovered by the Pawnees, could not, by 
any possibility, have escaped. They were mortifi- 
ed by their ill success, aod said the Pawnees were 
cowards, who shut up their horsea in their lodges 
at night. linvited them to supper with me, and 
Randolph and. the young Cheyenne, who had been 
eyeing each other suspiciously and eu jeusly, soon 
became iutimate friends. After supper, we sat 
down upan the grass, and | placed a. sheet of paper 
between ua, on which they traced rodely, but with 
a certain degree of relative truth, the water-cours- 
es of the country which lay between us and their 
villages, and of which J desired to have some infor- 
mation. Their companions, they told us, had taken 
a nearer route ever the hills, but they had moucted 
oue of the summits to spy out the country, whence 
they had caoght a glimpse of our party, and, confi- 
dent of good treatment at the hands ef the whites, 
hastened to joio company.” 

“The air was keen the oext morning et sunrise, 
the thermometer standing at 44 degs., and it was, 
sufficiently cold to make overeoats very comfortable, 
A few miles brought us into the midst of the baffalo, 
swarming in immenso numbers over the plains 


| hamong the roving tribes. 
| » impressive contrast to the picture which our ima- 
-ginations involuntarily drew of the husy scene which 
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where they had left scarcely a hlade of grass stand- 
ing. Mr. Preuss, who was sketching at a little dis- 
tence in the rear, had at first noted them as large 
groves of timber. In thesightof such a mass of 
life, the traveller feels a strange emotion of gran- 
deur. We had heard (rom a distance a dull and 
confused murmuring, and, when we come in view of 
their dark masses, there was not one among us who 
did not feel his heart beat quicker. It wasthe early 
part of the day, when the herds are feeding, and 
every where they were in motion. Here and there 
a huge old bull was rolling 1a the grass, and clouds 
of dust rose in the air from various parts of the 
bands, cach a scene of obstinate fight. Indians and 
buffalo make the poetry and life of the prairie, and 
our camp was full of their exhilaration. Iv place 
of the quiet monotony of the march, relieved only 
by the erackling of the whip, and an ‘avance donc! 
enfant de garce” shouts and songs resounded from 
every part of the line, and our evening camp was 
nlways the commeocement of a feast, whieh termi- 
nated only with our departure on the following 
morning. At any time of the night might be seen 
pieces of the most delicate and ehoicest meat roast- 
‘ing en appolas oa sticks around the fire, and the 
guard were never without company. With plea- 
sant weather and no enemy to fear, an abundance of 
the most excellent meat, and uo scarcity of bread 
or tobacco, they were enjoying the oasis of a voy- 
aguer’s life.” 

“As we were ridiagslowly along this afternooa, 
(July 4,) clouds of dust in the raviaes, among the 
„hills to the right, suddenly attracted our attention, 
and in a few minutes column after column of buffa- 
lo eame galloping down, making direetly tothe riv- 
er. By the time the leading herds had reached the 
water the prairie was darkened with the dense 
masses. Immediately before us, when the bands 


first came down into the valley, stretehed an unbro- | ance of the euuotry is due almost entirely to the! 


ken line, the head of which was lost among the 
river hills on the opposite side; and still they pour- 
ed down from the ridge on our right. From hill to 
hill, the prairie bottom was certainly not less than 
two miles wide; and, allowing the animals to be ten 
feet apart and only ten in a line, there were elready 
eleven thousand m view. Some idea may thus be 
formed of their number when tlicy had occupied 
the whole plaio. ina short time they surrounded 
. us on every side, extending for several miles in the 
rear,and forward as faras the eye could reach; 
leaving around us, as we advanced, an open space 
of only two or three bundred yards. This move- 
ment of the buffalo indicated to us tha presence of 
Indians on the North fork. 


"I halted earlier than usual about forty miles 
from the junetion, and all hands were busily engag- 
ed in preparing a feast to celebrate the day. 
kindness of our friends at St. Louis had provided 
us with a large supply of excelleot preserves and 
rich fruit eake; and when thesa were added to a 


maccaroni soup and variously prepared dishes of the | 


choicest buffalo meat, crowned with a cup of coffee, 
and enjoped with prairie appetite, we felt, as we 
sat in barbaric luxury around our smokiug supper 


on the grass, a greater sensation of enjoyment than | 


the Roman epreure at his perfumed least. But, 
most of alll, 1tsecemed to please our Indian friends, 
who, in the unrestrained enjoyment of the moment, 
demanded tu know if our ‘medicine days came of- 
ten. No restraint was exercised at the hospital 
board, snd, to the great delight of fiis elders, our 


young Indian had made himself extremely drunk." 


| 


“On the 6th we crossed the bed of a cunsiderable 
stream, now entirely dry—a bed of sand. Ina 
grove of willows, near the movth, were the remaios 
of a eonsiderable fort, coustrueted of truoks ol 
large trees. It was apparently very old, and had 
probably been the seene of some hostile encounter 
Its solitude formed an 


had been eoacted here. The timber appeared to 
have beeo much more exteusive forinerly than now. 
There were but few trees, 3 kind of long-leaved 


The | 


Though buttiag and goring were bestowed liberally 


and withoot distiaetion, yet their efforts were cvi- 
dently directed against oue—a huge gaunt old bull, 
very lean, while his adversaries were all fat aod in 
good order. He appeared very weak, aad had al- 
ready received some wounds, and, while we were 
looking on, was several times knocked diwn and 
badly hurt, and a very few mioutes would have put 
an end to him. Of course we took the side of a 
weaker party, and attacked the herd; but they 
were so blind with rage that they fought on, utterly 
regardless of our prasence, although on foot and on 
hurseback we were firing ia open view within twen- 
ty yards of them. Bat this did not last long. In a 
very few seconds we ereated a commotion among 
them. One or two which were knocked over by the 
balls jumped up aad ran off into the hills; and they 
began to retreat slowly alang a broad ravine to the 
river, fighting furiously as they went. By the time 
they had reached the bottom we had pretty well 
dispersed them, and the old bull hobbled uff to lie 
down somewhere." 

The great beauty, profusion, and variety of the 
flowers in the wilderness is often noted. On the 
12th July**our road lay down the valley vf the 
Platte, which resembled a garden in the splendor of 
fields of varied flowers, which filled tlie sir with 
fragrance. The only timber I noticed consisted of 
| popular, birch, eotton-wood, and willow.” 

On the 13th, when in loozitude 104 deg. 39 min. 
37 sec. aod latitude 41 deg. 8 min. 3l see., and at 
an elevation of 5,440 feet above the sea, Captain 
| Fremont says: 
| “It will be seen, by occasional remarks on the 
geographiea) forination, that tlie constituents ot the 


| soil in these regions are good, and every day served | 


| to strengthen tue impression in my mind, confirmed 
by subsequent observation, that the barren appear- 


‘extreme dryoess ol' the climate.” 

On the 14th the following curious geological 
scene is noticed: 

“The winds and rains work this formation into a 
variety of singular forms. The pass into Goshen's 
hole is about two miles wide, and the hill on the 
western side imitates, in an extraordinary manner, 

|a massive fortitied place, with a remarkable full- 
ness of detail. The rock is mar! and earthy lime- 


stone, white, without the least appearance of vege- | 


tation, and much resembles masonry et a little dis- 
tance; end here it sweeps around a level area two 
or three hundred yards iu diameter, aad in the form 
of a half moon, termimating on either. extremity in 
enormous bastions. Along the whole line of the 
parapets appear domes and slender minarets, forty 
or fifty feet high, giving it every appearsace oJ an 
old fortified town. Ou the waters of White river, 
where this formation exists in great extent, it pre- 


| sents appearances which excile the admiration ot the 
|solitary voyageur, and form a frequeat theine of 


their conversation when speakiug ot the wonders of 
the country. Sometimes 1t ollers the perfectly iliu- 
sive appearance of a large city, wilh numerous 
streets and magnilieeat buildings, among which the 
Canadians never fail to see their cabaret; and sume- 
times it takes the form of a solitary house, with 
many large chambers, into which they drive their 
horses al night, and sleep in the natural defences 
perfectly secure from any ettack of prowling sava- 
ges. Before reaching uureamp at Gosheu's hole, 
in crossing the immense detritus at the toot ul toe 
Castle ruck, we were 10volved amidst. winding pas- 
sages cul by the waters of the hill, aud where, with 
a breadth scarcely large enough for the passage of a 
horse, the walls rise thirty or lorty Jeet perpendieu- 
larly. ‘This formation supplies the discoluration of 
the Platte. 


On the 15th July the party reached fort John, or 
Leratni+, a post ot tha Aureciean lur compaay, situ- 
ated near tne Junction of the Laramie with the 
Platte, Respecting this pust capt. F. says: 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the ohject of 
the establishineut is trade with the neighboring trives, 
who, iu the course of the year, generally make twu 


- willow, standing; and numerous trunks of large! or three visits to ihe fort. In addition zo this, tra- 
trees were scattered about on the ground. la maoy! ders, with a small outfit, are constantly kept amongal 
similar places | had oceasion to remark an appacent them. ‘The articles of trade consist, un Lhe one siue, 
progressive decay in the Limber.” ; alinost entirely uf bullulo robes; and on the otter, of 

lt is an important inquiry to what this decay of | blankets, calico, guns, powder, and lead, with soch 
timber is owing, and whether it exists generally in| cheap ornaments as glass beads, luoking-glasses, 
this region? Too many aecurate observations can- | rings, vermillion lor painting, tobacco, and prinei- 
a not be made, or too many facts recorded, as to its, pally, and iu spite of the prohibition, of spins, 
extent and the accompanying circumstances. brought into the country in the torm of alcohol, and 

On the 7th Joly, we find the following auccdote | diluted with waler belore sold. While mentiuniug 
curiously illustrative of (he history and habits of this fact, it is but justice to the American fur coas- 
the buffalo: pany to state, that, throughout the country, I have 
; “In the course of the afternoon, dust rising among always Jound them strenuously opposed Lo Lhe intro- 
the lulls at a particular place attracted our atten- duction of spiritouos liquors. But, in tlie present 
tion; and, riding up, we found a band of eighteen state of things, when the country is supplied with 
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dian everythiag he possesses—his furs, his lodge, his 
horses, and even his wife and chiiidren—and when any 
vagaboad who has money enoogh to purchase a mule 
can go into a village and trade against them suecess- 
fully without. withdrawing entirely from the trade, it 
1s impossible fur them to discoatmoe its use. In 
their oppo-ition to this praetiee, the company is sus- 
tained, not ooly by their obligation to the laws of tho 
country and the welfsre of the Indians, bot clearly, 
also, un the ground of policy; for, with heavy and 
extensive outfits, they contend at manifestly great 
disadvantage against the numerous independent and 
unlicensed traders, who enter the country from vari- 
ous avenues, from the United States aad (rum Mex- 
ico, having no other stock in trade thaa some kegs 
of liquor, which they sell at the modest price uf 
thirty six dollars per gallon. The difference bs- 
tween the regular trader ond the coureur des bois, (as 
the Feench call the itinerant or peddling traders,) 
with respect to the sale of spirits, is tere, as at al 
ways has been, fixed and permanént, uad growing 
oot of the nature of their trade. The regular trader 
luoks ahead, aad has an interest in the preservation 
[of the [udiaus, and in the regolar pursuit of their 
business, and tlie preservation of their arms, horses, 
and everything necessary to their future and perma- 
uent success in hunting: the coureur des bois lias no 
permanent inlerest, and gets what he ean, and lor 
what he ean, from every Indian he meets! even at 
the risk of disabling him from doing anything more 
at huotiag. 


“The fort has a very cool aud elean appearaace. 
The great entrance, in which I found the gentlemen 
asseoihled, aud whieh was floored, and about fifteen 
feet long, made a pleasaut, shaded seat, through 
| which the breeze swept constantly; for this country 
.is famous for high winds.” 
| The unfavorable information received from the 
gentlemen ol the fort, respecting the temper and pu- 
; sition of the Indians, led to much consultation and 
deliberation: 

“lt appeared that the country was swarming with 
scattered war parties; and when I heard, during the 
day, the various contradictory and exaggerated ru- 

| mors whieh were ineessantly repeated to them, I 
| Was not surprised that so much alarm prevailed 
; among men. Carson, one of the best and must ex- 
| perieuced mouutaineers, folly supported the opinion 
| given by Bridger of the dangerous state of the coun- 
‘ry, and openly expressed his conviction that we 
could not escape withuut some sharp encounters with 
| the Indians. lo addition to this, he made his will; 
and among the circumstances which were constantly 
| Oceurring to increase their alaran, thts was the most 
| vofortuaate; | found that a number of my party had 
| become su much intimidated that they had requested 
to be discharged at this place.” 
_ All things, however, being prepared for continu- 
iag the roule, on the evening of the 19th, eaptaia F. 
i says— 

“I gathered my men around me, and told them that 
‘I had determined to proceed the next day. They 
were all weil armed. 1 had engaged the services ot 
Mr. Bissonette, as interpreter, and had taken, in the 
,eircumst3uces, every pussible meaas to eusore our 
jsalety. In the rumors we had heard, | believed 
there was much exeggeration, and then they were 
men accustomed to this kind of life and to the coun- 
irj; aud that these were the tlangers of every day 
occurrence, and tu be expeeted in the ordinary 
course of theirservice. They had heard of the un- 
jSe'Ued conditiva of the country before leuviag St. 
Louis, and therefore could not make it a reason for 
breaking their engagements. Sull, I was unwilling 
to lake with me, on a service of some certain dan- 
ger, men on whom | could not rely; as I had onder- 
stood that there were among them some who were 
disposed to cowardice, and aaxtous to return, they 
| had but to come lorward at once, and state their de- 

Site, and they would be discharged with the amouut 
doe to them lor the time they had served.’ To their 
honor be it said, there was but one among them who 
had the face to come forward and avait himself of 
the permission. l asked hiin some few questions, in 
order to expose him to the ridieule of tlie men, and 
let him go. The day after our departure, he engag- 
ed himself to une of the forts, and set off with @ par- 
ty for the Upper Missouri. 1 did wot think that the 
situation of the country justified mein taking our 
young companions, Messrs. Brant and Benton, along 
with us. [n case of misfortune, it would have been 
thought, at the least, an act of great imprudence; and 
therefore, though reluctantly, I determiaed to leave 
them, Randolph had been the life of the camp, and 
lhe ‘petit garcon was inuch regretted by (he men, to 
whom his buoyant spirits had afforded great amuse- 
ment, They all, however, agreed iu the propriety 
of leaving him at the fort, because, as they said, he 
might cost the lives of some of the men : a fight 


or twenty buffalo bulls engaged in a desperate fight. alcohol, when a keg of it will purchase trog an In. | with the Indians.” 


22! July the party had a “fine view of the 


changing its character abruptly from a mountan 
stream into a river of the plains." Captain F. thus 
describes tliis locality: 

“Qu the morning, while breakfast was being pre- 
pared, ! visited this place with my favorite" man, 
Basil Lajeunesse. Entering so far as there was foot- 
ing for the mules, we disinouüted, and, tying our an- 
imals, continued our way on foot. Like the whole 
country, the sceuery of the river had undergone au 
entire change, and was in this place the most beau- 
tiful I have ever scen, The breadth of the stream, 
generally near that of its valley, was from two to 
three hundred feet, with a swift current, vccasivnal- 
ly broken by rapids, and the water perfectly clear. 
On either side rose the red precipices, vertical, and 
sometimes overhanging, two and four hundred feet 
in height, crow with greea summits, on which 
were scattered a few pines. Al the foot of the rocks 
was the usual detritus, formed of masses fallen trom 
above. Among the pines, that grew here, and on 
the occasional banks, were tne cherry, (cerasus vir- 
giniana,) currants, and grains de beeul, (shepherdia 
argentea.) Viewed in the sunshine of a pleasant 
Miorümg, tne scenery was of the most strixing and 
romantic beauty, which arose from the picturesque 


“One of the prominent characteristics in the face 
of the country is the extraurdinary abundance of the 
artemisias. They grow every where—on the hill, 
and over the river bottoms, in tough, twisted, wiry 
nlumps; and, wherever the beaten track was left, 
they rendered the progress of the carts rough and 
slow. As the country increased in elevation on our 
advance to the west, they increased in size; and the 
whole air is strongly impregnated and saturated with 
the odor of camphor and spirits of turpentine which 
belong to this plant. This climate has been found 
very faverable to the restoration of health, partieu- 
jarly in cases of consumption; and possibly the res- 
piration of air so highly impregnated by aromatic 
plants may have some influence.” 


The prospects of the party were gloomy enongh 
un the 23th July, when a very discouraging picture 
of the country they were about to explore was giv- 

jen them by a party of Tadians of tLe Oglallah band 
of Sivux: 


“The great drought. and the plague of grasshop- 
pers, had swept it so that scarce a blade of grass 
was to be seen, and there was not a buffalo to be 
(ound mm the whole region. ‘Their people, they fur- 
ther said, bad been nearly starved to death and we 
would find their road marked by lodges which they 


1 "We had to-night no shelter from the rain, which 
| commenced, with squalls of wind, about sunset.— 
The country here is exceedingly picturesque. On 
either side of the valley, which is four or hve miles 
broad, the mountains rise to the height of twelve and 
fifteen hundred or two thousand feet. On the south 
side the range appears to be timbered, and to-night 
1s luminous with fires probably the work of the In- 
dians, who have just passed through the valley. On 
the north, broken and granite masses rise abruptly 
from the green sward ot the river, terainating in a 
line of broken summits. Except in the crevices of 
the ruck, and here and there on a ledge or bench of 
the mountain, whe a few hardy pines have clustered 
logether (hese are perfectly bare and destitute of ve- 
getation. 
“Among these masses, where there are sometimes 
isolated hills and ridges, green valleys open in upon 
| the river, which sweeps the base of these mountains 


for thirty six miles. Everywhere its deep verdure 
aud profusion of beautiful flowers is in pleasing con- 
trast with the sterile grandeur of the rock and the 
barrenness of the sandy plain, which, from the right 
bank ol the river, sweeps up to the mountain range 
| that forms its southera boundary. The great evapo- 


ration on this elevated plain, and the saline efflores- 
tences which whiten the ground, and shine like lakes 


disposition of the objects, and the vivid contrast of | had thrown away in order to move more rapidly, and | rcflectiug the sun, inakes a soil wholly unfit for cul- 


colors. | thought with much pleasure of our ap- 
proaching deseent iu the canoe through sucb inter- 


esting places; and in the expectation ot being able at | 


that time to give to thein a full examination, did not 
nuw dwell so much as might have been desirable up- 
on the geological fermatious alung the line of the 
river where they are developed with great ctearness. 
The upper portion of the red strata consists of very 
coupact clay, in which are occasionally seen imbed- 
ded large pebbles. Below was a stratum ol com- 
pact red sandstone, changing a little above Lhe river 
u a very hard siliceons Innestoue. There is a small 
but handsome open prairie immediately below: this 
place, on the lett bank of the river, which would be 
a good locality for a military post. ‘)here are some 
open groves of cotton wood ou the Platte. The 
small stream which comes in at this place is well 
Umbered with pine, aud good building rock is abun- 
dant. 

“If it is in contemplation to keep open the commu- 
nications with Oregon territory, a show of military 
force in this country is absolutely necessary; and a 
combination of advantages renders the neighvorhood 


of fort Laramie the most suitable place, on the line | 


of the Platte, for the establishment of a military 
post. lt is cunneeted with the mouth of the Platte 
and the Upper Missouri by excellent roads, which 
are in frequent use, and would not in any way inter- 
fere with the range of the buffalo, on whieh the 
neighboring Indians mainty depend for support. It 
would render any post ou the Lower Platte unneces- 
sary; tlie ordinary communication between it and the 
Missouti being sufficient te control the intermediate 
Indians. lt would operate effectually to prevent any 
such coalitions as are now turmed among the Gros 
Ventres, Sioux, Cheyenues, and other Indians, and 
would keep tne Oregon road through the valley uf 
the Sweetwater and the South Pass of the moun- 
tains constantly open. A glanee al the map which 
accompanies this report will show that it lies at the 
foot of a hrokeu and mountainuus region, along 
which, by the establishment ot sinall pusts in the 
neighborhood uf St. Vrai's fort, on the south furk 
of the Platte, and Bents fort, ou the Arkansas, a line 
of vommunieation would be formed, by good wagon 
roads, with cur southern military posts, which would 
entirely eommand the mountain passes, hold some of 
the most troublesome tribes in check, aud protect 
and facilitate vue imlercourse with the neighboriag 
Spanish settlements. ‘Fhe valleys of the rivers on 
Which they would be situated are lertile; the coun- 


try, wheels supports immense Lerds of buffalo, is ad- i 


imwably adapted to grazing; and herds of cattle 
might ue manlained by the posts, or obtatned trom 
the Spanish country, which aiready supplies a por- 
tion of tüeir provisions to the trading posts menton- 
ed above.” 


“With the chunge in the geographieal formation 
on leaving fort Laramie, the whule lace ol the cvuu- 
try bas eutirely altered its appearance. — Fastward 
ui that meridian tbe principal objects which strike 
the eye ol a travelier are the absence of timber, 
and the nnimense expanse of prairie, eevered with 
the verdure ol rich grasses, and highly adapted tor 
pastarage. Wherever lucy are not disturbed by the 
vicinity of man, large herds of buffalo give anima 
uen to this country, Westward of Laramic river 
the region is sandy, and apparently sterile; and the 
plaee ot the grass is usurped by the artemisia and 
other odoriferous plants, to whose growth the sandy 
soil und dry aw ol this elevated region seem highly 
favourable. 


by the eareasses of the horses which thcy had eaten, 
Is which had perished by starvatiun. Such was the 
prospect before us.” 


| "Lealled up my men, and communicated to them | 


| fully the information | had just received. 1 then ex- 
pressed 10 them my fixed determination to proceed 
to the end of the enterprize on which I had been 
jas, but, as tlie situation of the country gave me 
some reason to apprehend that it might be attended 
| with an unfortunate result to some of us, l would 
leave it oplional with them to continne with me or 
to return. 


"Among them were some five or six who | knew 
would remain. We had still ten days! provision; 
and, should no game be found, when this stock was 
expended we had our borses and mules, which we 
eould eat when other means of subsistence 
But not a man flinchcd from the undertakipg. ‘We’ll 
eat the mules,’ said Basil Lajeunesse; and thereupon 
| we shook hands with our interpreter and his Indians, 
‘aud parted.” 


On the 30th the oarrative states— 
| ‘We saw here numerous herds of mountain sheep, 
land frequently heard the volley of rattling stones 
‘which accompanied their rapid deseent down the 
¡Steep hills. ‘This was the first place at which we 
; bad killed any of these animals; and, in consequence 
‘of the eircumstanee, and of the abundance of these 
‘sheep or goats, (fur they are ealled by each name,) 
‘we gave to our encampment the name of Goat is- 
laud. ‘heir flesh is much esteemed by the hunters, 
and has very much tlie flavor of the Allegany moun- 
tam sheep. 1 have frequently seen the horns of this 
anımal three feet long and seventeen inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, weighing eleven pounds.— 
' But two or three of these were kuled by our party at 
‘this place, and of those the horns were smal. The 
use of these horns seems to be to protect the animal's 
head in pitehing down the precipices to avoid pursu- 
ing wolves—their only safety being in places where 
they cannot be followed. J he bones are very strong 
and solid, the marrow occupying but a very small 
portion of the bone in the leg, about the thickness of 
arye straw. The hair is short, resembling the win- 
ter color of our common deer, which it nearly ap- 
proaches in size and appearance. 
| horns, it has no resemblance whatever to the goat.” 
The latitude this day was 429 33° 27', longitude 1070 
AGE BIO 


| “August 1.—The hunters went ahead this morning, 
‘as bufalo appeared tolerably abuudant, aud | was de- 
sirous Lo secure a small stock of provisions; and we 
moved ahout seven miles up the valley, and encamp- 
ed one mile below Rock Independence. ‘This is an 
isolated granite rock, ubout six hundred and filty 
yards long, and forty in height. Except in a depres- 
sion of the summit, where a little soil supports a 
seanty growth of shrubs, with a solitary dwarf pine, 
itis entirely bare, Everywhere within six or eight 
fect of the ground, where the surlaee is sufficiently 


i 


the rock is inscribed with (he names of travellers.— 
Many a name Famous in the histury of this counters, 
and some well known to science, are to be found 
mixed among those of the traders and of travellers 
fur pleasure and curiosity, and of missionaries among 
the savages. Some of them bave been washed away 
by the rain, but the greater number are still very Ir- 
gible. “T'he position of the rock is m longitude 107° 
56’, latitude 420 29° 36%." 


failed.— | 


Except in the | 


smooth, aud in sume places sixty or cighty feet above, | 


| vation.” 

“August 3.—Several bands of buffalo made their 
appearance tu-day, with herds of antelope; and a 
grizzty bear—the only one we encuuntered during 
the journey—was seen scrambling up among the 
lrocks. Ag we passed over a slight rise, near the riv- 
jer, we caught the first view of the Wind river moun- 
i tains, appearing, at the distance of about seventy 
| miles, to be a low and dark mountainous ridge. Tha 

view dissipated in a moment the pictures which had 
; been created in our minds, by many descriptions of 
travellers, » bo had compared these mountains to the 
Alps in Switzerlsnd, and speak of the glittering 
f peaks whih rise in icy majesty anudst the eternal 
' glaciers nine or ten thousand leet into the region of 
| eternal snows. The nakedness af the river was re- 
lieved by groves of willows, where we encamped at 
night, atter a march of twenty six miles; and nuincr- 
ious bright-colored flowera had made tlie river bot. 
‘tom look gay as a garden. We fouod here a horse, 
‘which had been abandoned by the Indians because 
his hoofs had been su much worn that he was unable 
to travel; and, during the night, a dog came into the 
| camp." 
| “August 4.—Our camp was at the foot of the gra- 
nite mountains, whieh we elimbed thia morning, to 
! take some barumetrieal heights; and bere among the 
' rocks was seen the first magpie. On our return we 
saw one at the mouth ol the Platte river. We left 
‘here one of our horses, which was unable to proceed 
; further.” 


| August 7.—The expedition camped near the south 
; pass of the rucky mountains. 

“Acout six mies fiom our encampment brought us 
{tothe suannit.. ‘The aseent had been so gradual, that, 
! with afl the inmate knowledge passessed by Car- 
‘sen, who had made this country his home for seven- 
ı teen years, we were obliged tu watch very closely 
| to find the place at which we had reaehed the cul- 
(minating pomt. This was between two low hills, 
| risug on either hand filty or sixty feet. When I 
| looked back at them, trom the foot of the immediate 
| slope on the western plam, their summits appeared 
Í tu be about one hundred aud twenty fcet above.— 

From the ampressiun on my mind at this time, and 
| subsequenily on our return, | should compare the el- 
evation which we suravunted imoiediately at the 
pass to the ascent of the Capitol hill from the ave- 
tue, at Washington. It is difficult for me to Ax pos- 
itivety the breadth of this pass. From the ground 
where il commences, at the foot of the Wind river 
ehain, the view to the southeast is over a champaign 
! country, bruken at the distanee of nineteen miles, by 
| the "l'abie rock; whieh, with the other isolated hills 
| in ils viemily, seems to sland on a eoinparative plain. 
This ] judged to be its termination, the ridge recov. 
ering its ragged character with the Table rock, 1t 
will be seeu that it in no manner resembles the pla- 
ces to which the term is commonly applied—nothing 
of the gorge like character and winding ascents of 
the Allegany passes ii America: nothing of the great 
St. Bernard and Simplon passes in Europe. Ap- 
preaching 1t from the moutt of the Sweet water, a 
sandy plain, one hundred aud twenty miles long, con- 
ducts, by a gradual and regular ascent, to the sum- 
mit, about seven thousand leet above tlie sea; and the 
traveller without being reminded of any change by 
toilsume ascents, suddenly finds himselt on the wa- 
ters which How to the Facifie ocean. 
we had travetied, the distance from fort Laramte is: 
three hundyed and twenty miles, or nine huudred and 
fifty from the mouth of the Kansas. 


1 


By the route f 
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little defile ia which we lay communicated with the 
long greeu valley of some siream, which, bere lock- 
ed up in the mountains, far away to the south found 
its way in a dense forest to the plaias, 

“Looking along its upward course, it seemed to 
conduct, hy a smooth gradual slope, directly toward 
the peak, which, from loag consultation as we ap- 
proached the mountain,we had decided to be the higli- 
est of the range. Pleased with the discovery of so 
fina a road for the next day, we hastened down to 
the camp, where we arrived just io time for supper. 
Our table service was rather scant; aail we held the 
meat in our liands, and clean rocks made good plates, 
on which we spread our maccaroni. Among all the 
strange places on which we had occasion to cacamp 
during our long journey, none have leít so vivid an 
impression on my mind as the camp of this evening. 


“Continuing our mareh, we reached, in eight miles] “August I2.—Early in the moraiog we left the 
from the pass, the Little Sandy, one of the tributa- | camp, fitieen in nuniber, well armed, of course, and 
ries of the Colorado, or Green river of the gulf of | mounted on our best mules. A pack animal carried 
Califoraia, The weather had grown fine during the | our provisions, with a coffee pot and kettle, and 
morniog, and we remained here the rest of the day, | three, or four tia cups. Every maa had a hlanket 
| to dry our baggage and take some astronomical ob- | strapped over his saddle, to serve for his bed, aad 
servations. Tle stream was about forty feet wide, | the instruments were carried by turns on their backs. 
and two or three deep, with clear water and a full | We entered directly oa rough and rocky ground; aud, 
swift current, over a sandy bed. lt was timbered | just after crossing the ridge, had the good fortune to 
Í with a growth of low bushy and dense willows, | soot an antelope. We heard the roar and had a 
| among which were little verdant spots, whieh gave | glimpse of a waterfall as we rode along; and, cross- 
| our animals fine grass, and where 1 found a number | mg in our way two fine streams, tributary to the Co- 
| of interesting plants. Among the neighboring hills | lorado, in about two hours’ ride we reached the top 
I noticed fragments uf granite containing magnetic | of the first row or range of the mountains. Flere, 
liron. Lonzitude of the camp was 1099 37’ 59', and (agaia, a view of the most romantic beauty met our | 
latitude 420 977 34*. eyes, It scemed as if, from the vast expanse of un- 


m " - interesting prairie we had passed over, Nature liad 
August 10.—The air at sunrise is clear and pure, | collected all her beauties together io one chosen |'f'he disorder of the masses which surrounded us; the 
Os the Pes Pee cob aa ou, ik place. We were overlooking a deep valley, which | ttle hole through which we saw the stars overhead; 
tO PETO eE am 13 glittering IN the | wag entirely occupied by three lakes, and from the i eE s 
first rays of the sun, which has not yet reached us. Ji p y D ihe dark pines where we slept; and the rocks lit up 


a E. brink the surrounting ridges rose precipitously five | with the glaw of our fires, made a night pict £ 
| The long monntain wall to the east, rising two thou |t undred and a thousand feet, covered with the dark | very n" , CUBR Eee 


f sand feet abruptly from the plain, behind which we | yeaa of the balsam pine, relieved on the border uf P : 
see the peaks, is still dark, and cuts clear against the Pen lake with the hight foliage of the aspen. They “August 13.—The morning was bright and pleas- 
| glowing sky. A fog just risen from the river fies | 41) communicated with each other; and the green tele lagi Edu o bolle sp Bron cg 
along the base of the mountain. A little before sun- | the waters on to mountgin lakes of great depth and we soon entered the defile I had seen the prece- 
| rise the thermometer was at 35°, and at sunrise 33°. | ch —— aie ould ke s BPE a non ee | diug day. It was smoothly carpeted with a soft 
| sho u P "a | Brass, and scatcered over with groups of flowers, of 


Water froze last night, and fires are very comforta-| The surprise manifested by our guides when Qoo 4 
ble. The scenery becomes hourly more interestiag i j a which yellow was the predominant color. Some- 


: 
| 
| 


‘and grand, and the view here is truly magnificent; 


the whole valley is glowing and bright, aud all the 
| mouota:m peaks are gleaming like silver. Though 


| justice. In the scene before us we feel how much 
, wood improves a view. The pincs on the mountain 
} seemed to give it much additional beauty. I was 
agreeably disappointed in the character of the 
| streams on this side of the ridge. Instead of the 
creeks, which description had led me to expect, I 
find bold broad streams, with three or four feet wa- 
ter, snd a rapid current. The fork on which we are 
encamped is upwards of a hundred feet wide, timber- 
ed with groves or thickets of the low willow. We 
were now approaching the Joftiest part of the Wind 
river chain; and] lelt the valley a few miles from 
| our e ncampment, intending to penetrate the moun- 
tains as far as possible with the whole party. We 
were suon involved in very broken ground, among 
long ridges covered with fragments of granite.— 
Winding our way up a long ravine we came unex- 
peeted!y in view of a most beautiful lake, set like a 
gem in the mountains. _ The sheet of water lay tra- 
versely across the direction we had been pursuing; 


necessary to lead our horses, we followed its banks 
to the southern extremity. Here a view of the ut- 
most magnificence and grandeur burst upon our eyes, 
. With nothing between us and their feet to leessen 
the effect of the whole height, a grand hed of snow- 
| capped mountains rose before us, pile upon pile, 
glowing m the bright light of an August day. Im- 
mediately below them lay the lake between two 
ridges, covered with dark pines, which swept down 
| from the main chain to the spot where we stood.— 
Here, where the Jake glittered in the open sunlight, 
| its banks of yellow sand and the light foliage of as- 
| pen groves coutrasted well with the gloomy pines.— 
| ‘Never before,’ said Mr. Preuss, ‘in this country or 


| l was so much pleased with the beauty of the place 
that I determined to make !he main camp here, 
where our animals would find good pasturage, aud 
explore the mountains with a small party of men.— 
'| Proceeding a little fucther, we came suddenly upon 
| Whe outlet of the lake, where it found its way 
through a narrow passage between low hills. Dark 
| pines, which ovcrhung the stream, and masses of 
rock, where the water foamed along, gave it niuch 
romantic beauty. Where we crossed, which was 
immediately at the outlet, it is two hundred aud fifty 
| feet wide, and so deep that with difficulty we were 
, able to ford it. lts Led was an accumulation of rocks, 
boulders, and broad slabs, and large angular frag 
„ments, among which the animals fell repeatedly.— 
The current was very swift, and the water cold and 
of a crystal purity.” 


of the position and the scene described. 


il) 


| and dignified in moral conduct: 


| in Europe, have l seen such magnilicent grand rocks.’ | 


but, indeed, it needs something to repay the long} ihe place, unknown even to the wandering trappers 


prairie journey of a thousand miles. The sun has/of the region. Descending the hill, we proceeded to 
just shot above the wall aod makes a magical change;! make our wa 


these show mountains are not the Alps, they have | mules, but generally we rode along the shelving side. 


| their own character of grandeur and magnificence, | gecasionly scrambling up, at a considerable risk of 
| and will doubtless find pens and pencils to do them | tumbling back into the lake. 


i 


| hunter's praise, and which now made as feel as if we 


and, descending the steep rocky ridge, where it was | 


We are teinpted to give the annexed extract, not- | fine pasturage took away all temptation to stray; and 
| withstanding is length, oo account of the graphic | we made our bivouac in the pines. The surrounding 
besuty of the description and the interesting nature | masses were all of granite. While supper was be- 
lt not only | ing prepared, I set out on an excursion in the neigh- 
gives a fair specimen of Capt. F's. powers as a wri- | borliood, accompanied by one of my men. | 
ter, but it does very great credit to him as a raan of | dered :.bout among the crags and raviaes until dark, 
| the most humanized and correct feelings, capable of | richly repaid for our walk oy a fine of collection of; we encamped. The spot we had chosen was a broad 
appreciating the veautiful in Nature and the elevated | plants, many of theim in fuii bloom. Asceudiog a flat rock, iu some measure protected from the winds 


impassible obstacles suddenly barred our progress, 


proved that they were among the hidden treasures of tines we were forced, by an ocensional difficult pass, 


to pick our way on a narrow ledge along the side of 
ua Mon and the mules were frequently on their 
, knees; but these ohstructions were rare, and we jour- 
A y along shamarpın i Pe patern € neyed on in tlie sweet morning air, delighted ai ce 
harrow sirip o! angular bragments Of! good fortune in having found such a beautiful en- 
trance to the mountains. This road continued for 
about three miles, when we suddenly reached its ter- 
| mination in one of the grand views which, at every 
a turn, meet the traveller in this magnificent region. 
“The slope was frequently 609; the pines grew | Here the delile up which we had travelled opened 
densely together, and the ground was covered with | out into a. small lawn, where, ina litle lake, the 
the branches and trunks of trees. The air was fra- | stream had its source. i 
grant with the odor of the pines; and I realized this | 
delightful morning the pleasure of breathing that 
mountain air which makes a constant theine of the 


tremity. 
rock sometimes afforded a rough pathway for our 


"There was some fiae asters in bloom, but all the 
flowering plants appeared to stek the shelter of the 
rocks, and to be of lower growth thao below, as it 
The they loved the warmth of the soil, and kept out of the 


had all been drinking some exhilarating gas. 5 $ Ó 
x ; .' way ofthe winds. Immediately at our feet a precip- 
depths of this unexplored forest were a place to de- | jon. descent led to a coofusion of defiles, and before 


light the heart of a botanist. There was a rich un- : 

us rose the mountains as we have represented them 
dergrowth of plants, and numerons gay colored flow- i} the annexed view, It is not by the splendor of 
ers in brilliant bloom, We reached the outletat ct. om views. which have lent such a glory to the 
length, where some freshly barked willows that lay ! Alps, that (iss impress the mind; but by a gigantic 
in the water showed that beaver had been receotly | disorder of enormous asses, arid à savage Publimity 


at work. "There wcre some small brown squirrels “at naked? rock, ih dae - MEN d 
jumping about in the pines, anda couple of large | 


: ble green spots of a rich floral beauty, shut up in 
mallard ducks swimming about in the stream, | their stern recesses. Their wildness seems well 


“The hills on thissoutharn end were low, and the | suited to the character of the people who inhabit the 
lake looked like a mimic sea, as the waves broke on | country. 


the sandy beach in the force of a strong breeze-— | «f getermincd to leave our animals here and make 
There was a pretty open spot, with fine grass for | 


the rest of our way on foot. The peak appearad s 
our mules; and we piade our noon halt on the beach, | y P pp g 


Ns. | nese, that there was no donbt of our returning before 
UR shade ol A eh xo ng deem We TÉé"|night; anda few men were left in charge of the 
sumed our journey after a halt of about an honn, | moles, with our provisions and blankets. We took 


making our way up the ridge on the western side of | with ns nothing but our arms aad instruments, aud, 


the lake. In search of smoother ground, we rode a |. the day had become warm, the greater part left 


lile inland; and, passing through groves Pss [our coats. Having made an early dinner, we started 
soon found ourselves again among the pines. Emerg- | again, We wore soon involved in the most ragged 
ing [rum these, we struck the summit of the ridge | precipices, nearing the central chain very slowly, 
above the upper end of the Jake. ‘and rising but little. ‘The first ridge hid a succession 

* We had reached a very elevated point; and in the of others; aud when, with great fatigue and difficulty, 
valley below, and among the hills, were a number of | we had climbed up five hundred feet, it was but to 
lakes at different levels; and some two or three hun- | make an equal descent on the other side; all these 
dred feet above others, with which they cotumuuica- | intervening plaees were filled, with small deep lakes, 
ted by foaming torrents. Even to our great height, | which met the eye in every direction, descending 
the roar of the cataracts came up, and we could see | from one level to another, sometimes under bridges 
them leaping down in lines of snowy foam. From | formed by huge fragments of granite, beneath which 
this scene of. busy waters, we turned abruptly into | was heard the roar of the water. ‘These constantly 
the stillness ofa forest, where we rode among the | obstructed our path, forcing us to make long detours; 
opeu bolls of the pioes, overa lawn of verdant grass, | frequently obliged to retrace our steps, and frequent- 
having strikingly the air of cultivated grounds.— ly falling among the rocks. Maxwell was precipit- 
This fed us, alter a time, among masses of rock | ated toward the face of a precipice, and saved him- 
which had no vegetable earth but in hollows aod | self from going over by throwiag himself flat on the 
crevices, though still the pine forest continued.— | ground. We claimhered on, always expecting, with 
Towsrd evening, we reached a delile, or rather a | every ridge that we crossed, to reach the foot of the 
hole in the muuutains, entirely shut in hy dark pine- | peaks, and always disappointed, until about 4 o'elock, 
covered rocks. : when, pretty well worn out, we reached tlie shore of 

‘A small stream, with scarcely a perceptihle cur ee fake, in which there was a rocky island, and 
rent, flowed throogh a level bottom of perhapseighty from «er que Ms given in the front- 
yards width, where the grass was saturated with wa- | ISplece- (9 Bie Wr ashort time to rest, and 
ter. Into this the mules were turned, and were nei. | Continued on around the lake, which had in some 


ic ine the night the | Places a beach of white sand, and in others was 
ther hobbled nur picketed ducing the night, as the | P is up rocks, over which the way was difficult 


and dangerous, as the water from the innumerable 
springs made them very slippery. 


“By the time we had reacbed the further side of 
the lake, we found ourselves all exceedingly fatigu- 
ed, aud, much to the satisfaction of the whole party, 


We wan- 


peak to find the place of our camp, we saw that Lhe | by the surrounding crags, and the trunks of fallen 
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pines afforded us brizht fires. Near by was a foam- 
ing torrent, which tumbled into the little lake about 
one hundred and fifty feet below us, and which, by 
way of distinction, we have called Island lake. We 
had reached the upper limit of the piney reginn; as, 
above tliis point, no tree was to be seen, and patches 
of snow lay every where around us on the cold sides 
of the rocks. The flora of the region we had travers- 
ed since leaving our mules was extremely rich, and, 
among the characteristic plants, the scarlet flowers 
of the dodecatheon dentatum every where met the eye 
in great ahundance. A small green ravine, on the 
edge of which we were encamped, was filled with a 
profusion of alpine plants in brilliant bloom. From 
barometrical observations, made during our three 
days sojourn at this place, its elevation above the 
Gulf of Mexico is 10,000 feet. During the day we 
had scen no sign of animal life; hut among the rocks 
here, we heard what was supposed to be the bleat of 
a young goat, which we searched for with hungry 
activity, and found to proceed from a small animal 
ofa gray color, with short ears and no tail—proba- 
bly the Siberian squirrel. We saw a considerahle 
number of them, and with the exception of a small 
bird like a sparrow, it is the only inhabitant of this 
elevated part of the mountains. On our return, we 
saw helow thislake large flocks of mountain goat. We 
had nothing to eat to night. Lajeunesse, with sev- 
eral others, took their guns, and sallted out in search 
of a goat; but returned unsuccessful — At sunset, the 
barometer stood at 90 522; the attached thermoneter 
509. Here we had the misfortune to break our 
thermometer, having now only that attached to the 
harometer. I was taken ill shortly after we had en- 
camped, and continued so until late in the night, with 
violent headache and vomiting. "This was probably 
caused by the excessive fatigue I had undergone, 
and wantof food, and perhaps, nlso, in some mea- 
sure, by the rarity of the air. The night was cold, 
asa violent gale from the north had sprung up at 
sunset, which entirely blew away the heat of the 
fires. The cold, and our granite beds, had not heen 
favorable to sleep, and we were glad to see the face 
of the sun in the morning. Not being delayed by 
i) preparation for breakfast, we set out immedi- 
ately. 


“On every side as we advanced was heard the roar 
of waters, and of a turrent, which we followed up a 
short distance, until it expanded into a lake about 
one mile in length. On thenorthern side of the lake 
was a bank of ice, or rather of snow covered with a 
crust of ice. Carson had been our guide into the 
mountains, and, agreeably to his advice, we left this 
httle valley, and took to the ridges again; which we 
found estremely broken, and where we were again 
involved among precipices. Here were ice fields; 
among which we were all dispersed, seeking each the 
best path toascend the peak. Mr. Preuss atteinpted 
to walk nlong the upper edge of one of these fields, 
which sloped away at an angle of about twenty de- 
gress; but his feet slipped from under him, aud he 
went plunging down the plane. A few hundred feet 
below, at the bottom, were some fragments of sharp 
rock, on which he landed; and though he turned a 
couple of somersets, loitunatcly received no injury 
beyond a jew bruises. Tiwo of the men, Clement 
Lambert and Descoteaux, had been taken ill, and lay 
down on he rocks a short distance below; and at this 
point I was attacked with headache and giddiness, 
accompanied by vomiting, as on the day before.— 
Finding myself unable to proceed, I sent the barom- 
eter over to Mr. Preuss, who was ina gap two or 
three hundred yards distant, desiring bim to rench | 
the peak, 1f possible, and take an observation there. 
He found himself unable to proceed further in that 
direction, and took an observation, where the harom- 
eter stood at 19.401; altached thermometer 509 in tlie 
gap. Carson, who had gone over to him, sueceeded 
in reaching one of the snowy summits of the mam 
ridge, whence he saw the peak towards whieh all 
our efforts had been directed, towering eight or ten 
hundred feet into the air above him. Ju the mean 
time, finding myself grow rather worse than better, 
and doubtful how fur my strength would carry me, ] 
sent Basil Lajeunesse, with four men, back to the 
place where the mules had been left. 

August 15 —It had ween supposed that we had fin- 
ished with the mountains; and the evening belore, it 
had been arranged that Carson should set ont at day- 
light, and return to breaklast at the Camp of the 
Mules, taking with him all but four or five men, 
who were to stay with me and bring back the mules 
and instruments, Accordingly at the break of day 
they set out. With Mr. Preuss and myself remained 
Basi! Lajeunesse, Clement Lambert, Jantsse, and 
Descoteaux. When we had secured strength for the 
day by a hearty breakfast, we covered what remain- 
cd, which was enough lor one meal, with rocks, in 


towards the peaks. This time we determined to 
proceed quietly and cautiously, deliberately resolved 
to accomplish our object if it were within the com- 
pass of human means. We were of opinion that a 
long defile which lay to the left of yesterday's ronte 
would lead us to the foot of the main peak. Our 
mules had been refreshed by the fine grass in the 
little ravine at the Island Camp, and we intended to 
ride up the dcfile as far as possible, in order to hus- 
hand our strength for the main ascent. ‘Though this 
was a fine passage, stil! it was a defile of the most 
rugged mountains known, and we had many a rough 
and steep sltppery place to cross before reaching the 
end. [n this place the sun rarely shone; snow lay 
alang the border of the small stream which flowed 
through it, and occasional :ey passages made tle! 
footing of the mules very insecure, aud the rocks and 
ground were moist with tlie trickling waters in this 
spring of mighty rivers. We soon had the satisfac- 
tion to find ourselves riding along the huge wall 
which forms the central summits of the chain.— 
There at last it rose by our sides, a nearly perpen- 
dicular wall of granite, terminating 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above our heads m a serrated line of broken 
jagged cones. We rode on until we came almost 
immediately below the main peak, which I denomi- 
nated the Snow Peak, as it exhibited more snow to 
the eye than any of the neighboring summits. Here 
were three small lakes of a green color, each ol per- 
haps a thousand yards in diameter, and apparently 
very deep. These lay in a kind of chasm; and, ac 
cording to the barometer, wc had attained but a few 
hundred feet ahove the Island Lake. The barome- 
ter here stood at 20.450, attached thermometer 709. 

“We managed to get our mules up to a little bench 
about a hundred feet above the lakes, where there 
was a patch of good grass, and turned them loose to 
grazes During our rough ride to this place, they 
had exhibited a wonderful sure-footedness. Parts 
of the defile were filled with angular, sharp frag- 
ments of rock, three or four and eight or ten feet 
cube ; and among these they had worked their way, 
leaping from one narrow point to another, rarcly 
making a false step, and giving us no occasion todis- 
mount. Having divested ourselves of every unne- 
cessary incumbrance, we commenced the ascent.— 
This time, like experienced travellers, we did rot 
press ourselves, but climbed leisurely, sitting down 
so soon as found breath beginning to fail. At inter- 
vals we reached places where a number of springs 
gushed from the rocks, aud about 1 S00 feet above 
the lakes came to the snow line. From this point 
our progress was uninterrupted climbing. Hitherto 
I had worn a pair of thick moccasins, with soles of 
parfleche; but here 1 put on a light thin pair, which J 
had hought for tlie purpase, as now the use of our 
tocs became necessary to a further advance.  Lavail: 
ed myself of a sort of comb of the mountain, which 
stood against the wall like a buttress, and which the 
wind and the solar radiatinn, joined to the steepness 
of the smooth ruck, had kept almost entirely free 
from snow. Up this I made my way rapidly. Our 
cautious method of advancing in tlie outset had spar- 
ed my strength; and, with the exception of a slight 
disposition to headache, J fell no remains of yester- 
day's illness. in a few minutes we reached a point 
where the buttress was overhanging, and there was 
no other way of surmountiug the difficulty than by 
passing around one side of it, which was the face of 
a vertical precipice of several hundred feet. 


Putting hands and feet in the crevices between the 
blocks, | succeeded in getting over it, and, when I 
renched the top, found my companions in a small 
village below. Descending to them, we continued 
climbing, and in a short time reached the crest, I 
sprang upon the summit, and another step would 
have precipitated me into an immense snow held five 
hundred feet below. To the edge of this field was 
a sheer icy precipice: and then, with a gradual fall, 
the field stoped off for about a mile, until itstruck the 
foot of another lower ridge. 1 stood on a narrow 
crest, abont three feet in width, with an inclina- 
tion of about 209 N, 519 E. As soon us ] had grati- 
fied the tirst feelings of curiosity, I descended, and ; 
each man ascended in his turn; for I would only al- 
low one at n time to mount the unstable and preca- 
rious slab, which it seemed a breath would hur} 
into the abyss below. We mounted the barometer | 
in the snow of the summit, and, fixing a ramrod m 
a crevice, unfurled the national flag to wave in the 
breeze where never flag waved helore. During our 
morning’s ascent, we had met no sign of animal life, 
except the small sparrow like bird already mention- 
ed. A stillness (he most profound and a terrible so- 
litude forced themselves constantly on the mind as 
the great features of the place. Here, on the sum- 
mit, where the stillness wus absolute, unbroken by 
any sound, and the solitude complete, we thought 
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(bromus, the humble bee) came winging its flight (rom 
the eastern, valley, and lit on the knee of one of the 
men. Itwas a strange place, the icy rock and the 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, for a lover of 
warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased ourselves 
with the idea that he was the first of his species to 
cross the mountain barrier—a solitary pioneer to 
foretell the advance of civilization. I believe that 
a moment's thought would have made us let him 
continue his way unharmed; but we carried out the 
law of this country, where all animated nature seems 
at war; and, seizing him immediately, put him in at 
least a fit place—in the leaves of a large bouk, 
among the flowers we had collected on our way.— 
The barometer stood at 18 293, the attached ther- 
mometer at 419; giving for the elevation of this 
summit 13.570 feet above the Gulf of Mexico; 
which may be called the highest flight of the bee.— 
ltis certainly the highest known flight of that in- 
sect. From the description given by Mackenzie of 
the mountains where he crossed them, with that of 
a French officer still further to the north, and Colo- 
nel Long’s measurements to the south, joined. to the 
opinion of the oldest traders of the country, it is 
presumed that this is the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. The day was sunny and bright, but a 
slight shining mist hung over the lower plains, which 
interfered with our view of the surrounding coun- - 
try. On one sida we overlooked innumerable lakes 
and streams, the springs of the Colorado of the Guif 
of California; and on the other side was the Wind 
river valley, where were the heads of the Yellow- 
stone branch of the Missouri; far to the north, we 
just could discover the snowy heads of the Trois 
Tetons, where were the sources of the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers, and at the southern extremity of 
the ridge the peaks were plainly visible, among 
which were some of the springs ol the Nebraska or 
Platte river. Around us, the whole scene had one 
main striking feature, which was that of terrible 
convulsion. Parallel to its length, the ridge was 
split into chasms and fissures; between which rose 
the tlin lofty walls, terminated with slender mina- 
rets, and columns, which is correctly represented in 
the view from the camp on Isiand lake. According 
to the harometer, the little crest of the wall on which ` 
we stood was three thousand five hundred and se- 
venty feet above that place, and two thousand sevea 
liundred and eighty above the little Jakes at the hot- 
tom, immediately at our feet. Our camp at the Two 
Hills (an astronomical station) bore south 39 east, 
which witha bearing alter wards obtained from a fixed 
position, enabled us to locate the peak. The bearing 
of the Trois Tetons was north 50° west, and the di- 
rection of the central ridge of the Wind river moun- 
tains south 39° east. The summit rock was gneiss, 
succeeded by sienitic gneiss. Srenite and feldspar 
succeeded in our descent to the snow line, where 
we found a feldspathic granite. I had remarked 
that the nuise produced by the explosion of our pis- 
tols had the usual degree of loudness, but was not 
in the least prolonged, expiring almost instantane- 
ously. [laving now made what observations our 
means afforded, we proceeded to descend. We lind 
accomplished an object of laudable ambition, and 
beyond the strict order of ourinstructions. We had 
climbed the loftiest peak of the Rccky Mountains, 
aud louked down upon the snow a thousand fect be- | 
low, and, standing where never human fout had 
stood before, felt the exultation of first explorers.— 
It was about 2 o'clock when we left the summit; and 
when we reached the bottum, the sun had nlready 
sunk behind the wall, and the day was drawin; to a 
close. It would have been pleasant to have linger- 
ad here and on the summit longer, but we hurried 
away as rapidly as the ground would permit, for it 1 
was an object to regain our party ns soon as possi- 
ble, not knowing what accident next hour might | 
bring forth. 

* We reached our deposite of provisions at night- 
fall. Here was not the inn which awaits the tired 
traveller on bis return from Mont Blanc, or the 
orange groves of South America, with their refresh- 
ing juices and soft fragrant air; but we found our 
litte cache of dried meat and coffee undisturbed,— 
Though the moon was bright, the road was full of 
precipices, and the faligue of the day had been great. 
We therefore abandoned the idea of rejoiming our 
friends, and lay down on the rock, and, in spite of 
the cold, slept soundly. ú 

“August 16.— We left our encampment with the 
daylight. We saw on our way large flucks of the 
mountain goat looking down on us trom the elidas.— 
At ilie crack of a rifle they would bound off among 
the rocks and in a few minutes make their appear- 


ther description of the country; the portion over 


order that it might be safe from any marauding bird; ourselves beyond the region of animated life; hut | which we travelled this morning was rough as ima- 
and, saddliug our mules, turned our faces once more, while we were sitting on the rock, a solitary bee gination could picture it, and to us seemed equally 


l 
j 
| 
l 
ance on some lofty peak, sume hunured ara thou- | 
sand feet abuve. tis needless to attempt any fur- . 
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* beaulilnl. A concourse of lakes and rushing waters, 
mountains of rncks naked and destitute of vegetsble 
- earth, dells and ravines of the most exquisite beauty, 
“all kept green and fresh by the great moisture in the 
air, and sown with brilliant flowers, and every where 
.thrown sround all the glory of most magnificent 
scenes: these constitute the features of the place, 
and impress themselves vividly on the mind of the 
traveller. Jt was not until II o’clock that we reach- 
ed the place where our animals hsd been left when 
we first atlempted the mountains on foot. Near 
one of the stil] burning fires we found a piece of 
meat, which our friends had thrown away, and 
which furnished us a mouthful—a very scanty break- 
fast. We countinued on, and reached our camp on the 
mountain lake at dusk. We found all well. Nothing 
had occurred to interrupt the qmet since our depar- 
ture, and the fine grass and good cool water had done 
much to re-establish our animals. All heard with 
greatdclightthe order toturn our faces home ward; and 
toward sundown of the I7th, we encamped again at 
the Two Buttes. 


After suffering many privations and encountering 
great danger in an attempt to survey the River 
Platte, the party reached Laramie Fort on their re- 
turn on the last day of August, and arrived at St. 
Louis on the 17th September. We can find space 
for only two or three brief extracts from this home- 

` ward tour. After deseribing the passage of their 
fodia-rubber boat over three cataracts, “where per- 
haps one hundred feet of smooth water intervened,” 
the narrative proceeds: 


“Finally with a shout of pleasure at our success, 
' we issued from our tunnel into the open day beyond. 
We were so delighted with the performance of our 
boat, and so confident of her powers, that we would 
not have hesitated to leapa fall of ten feet with 
her. We putto shore for breakfast at some willows 
on the right bank, immediately below the mouth of 
canon; for it was now eight o'clock, and we had 
» heen working since daylight, and were al! wet, fa- 
tigued, and hungry. While the men were prepar- 
ing breakfast, J went ont to reconnoitre. The view 
was very limited. The course of the river was 
amooth, so far as [ could see, on both sjdes were 
broken hills, and but a mile or two below was 
another high ridge. The rock at the mouth of 
the canon was still the decomposing granite, with 
great quantities of mica, which made a very glitter- 
iog sand. 


“We re-embarked at nine o'clock, and in about 
twenty minutes reached the next canon. Landing 
on a rocky shore at ils commencement, we ascended 
the ridge to reconnoitre. Portage was out of the 
question, So far as we could see, the jagged rocks 
pointed out the course of the canon, on a winding 
line of seven or eight miles. It was simply a nar 
row dark chasm in the rock; and here the perpendi- 
eular faces were much higher than in the previous 
pass, being at this end two to three fiundred, and 
further down, as we afterwards ascertained, five 
huadred feet in vertica! height. Our previous suc- 
cess had made us bold, and we determined again to 
run the canon. Every thing was secured as firmly as 
possible; and, having divested ourselves of the great- 
er part of our clothing, we pushed into the stream.— 

_ To save our chonometer from accident, Mr. Preuss 
took it, and attempted to proceed along the shore on 
the masses of rock, which in places were piled up 
on either side; but, after he had walked about five 
minutes, every thing like shore disappeared, and the 
vertical wall came squarely down into the water.— 
He therefore waited until we came op. An ugly 
pass lay before us. We had made fast to the stern 
of the boat a strong rope about fifty feet long; and 
three of the men clambered along among the rocks, 
and with this rope let her down slowly through the 

ass. In several places high rocks lay scattered 
about in the channel; and in the narrows it required 
all our strength and skill to avoid staving the boat 
on the sharp points. 1n one of these the boat prov- 
ed a little too broad, and stuck fast for an instant, 
while the water flew over us; fortunatelv, it was 
but for an instant, as our united strength forced her 
immediately through. The water swept overboard 
only a sextant and a pair of saddlebags. f caught the 
sextant as it passed by me, but the sadulebags be 
eame the prey of the whirlpools. 
place where Mr. Preuss was sianding, took him on 
board, and, with the aid of the boat, put the men 
with the rope on the succeeding pile of rocks. We 
found this passage much worse than the previous 
One, and our position was rather a bad one. To go 
back was impussible; before us, the cataract was a 
sheet of foam, and shut up in the chasm by the 
rocks, which in some places seemed almost to meet 


We reaclied the, 
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pushed off again; but, sfter making a little distance, 
the force of the current became too great for the 
men on shore, and two of them let go the rope.— 
Lajeunesse, the thied man, hung on, and was jerked 
headforemost into the river (rom a rock about twelve 
feet high; and down the boat shot Jike an arrow, 
Basil following us in the rapid current, and exerting 
all his strength to keep in mid channel—his head 
only seen occasiorally like a black spot in the white 
foam. How far we went I do not exactly know; 
but we succeeded in turning the boat into an eddy be- 
low. ‘Cre Dieu.’ said Basil Laj-unesse, as he ar- 
rived immediately after us, ‘Je crois bien que j'ai nage 
un demi mile.’ Fle had owed his life to his skill asa 
swimmer; and I determined to take him and the two 
others on board, and trust to skill and fortune to 
reach the other end in safety. We placed ourselves 
on our knees, with the short paddles in our hands, 
the most skilful boatman being at the how; and 
again we commenced our rapid descent. We clear- 
ed rock after rock, and shot past fall after fall, our 
little boat seeming to play with the cataract. We 
became flushed with success, and familiar with the 
danger; and, yielding to the excitement of the occa- 
sion broke forth into a Canadian boat song. Sing- 
ing, or rather shouting, we dashed along; and were, 
l believe, in the midst of the chorus when the boat 
struck a concealed rock and immediately at the foot 
of a fall, which whirled over in an instant. Three 
of my men could not swim, and my first fecling was 
to assist them, and save some of our effects; but a 
sharp concussion or two convinced me that ] had not 
yet saved myself. A few strokes brought me into 
an eddy, and I landed ona pile of rocks on the left 
side. Looking around, I saw that Mr. Preuss had 
gained the shore on the same side, and about twenty 
yards below, and a little climbing and swimming 
soon brought him to my side. On the opposite side, 
against the wal], Jay the boat bottom up, and Lam- 
hert was in the act of savirg Descoteaux, whom he 
had grasped by tlie hair, and who could not swim; 
‘Lache pas,’ said he, as | afterwards learned, ‘leche 
pas, chere frere? ‘Crains pas,’ was the reply, ‘Je n'en 
vais mourir avant que dete lacher? Such was the rc- 
ply of courage and generosity and danger. For a 
hundred yards below the current was covered with 
floating books and boxes, bales of blankets, and scat- 
tered articles of clothing; and so strong and boiling 
was the stream that even our heavy instruments, 
which were all in cases. kept 0.1 the surface, and the 
sextant, circle, and the long black box of the tele- 
scope were in view at once. For s moment I felt 
somewhat disheartened. All our books, almost eve- 
ry record of the journey, our journals and registers 
of astronomical and barometrical observations, had 
beed lost in a moment. Butit was no time to in- 


dulge in regrets, and l immediately set about endea- | 


voring to save something from the wreck. Making 
ourselves understood as well as possible by signs, 
(for nothing could be heard in the roar of waters,) 
we commenced our operations. Of every thing on 
board, the only article that had been saved was my 
double-barrelled gun, which Descnteaux had caught, 
and clung to with drowning tenacity. The men 
continued down the river on the left bank. Mr. 
Preuss and myself descended on the side we were 
on; and Lajeunesse, with a paddle in his hand, jump- 
ed on the boat alone, and continued down the canon. 
She was now light, and cleared every bad place with 
much less difficulty. Ina short time he was joined 
by Lambert, and the search was continued for about 
a mile and a half, which was as far as the boat could 
proceed in the pass. Here the walls were about 
tive hundred feet high, and the fragments of rocks 
from above had choked the river into a hollow pass, 
but one or two feet above the surface. Through 
this and the interstices of the rock the water found 
its way. Favored beyond our expectations, all of 
our registers had heen recovered, with the excep- 
tion of one of my journals, which contained the 
notes and incidents ot travel and topographical de- 
scriptions, a number of scattered astronomical ob- 
servations, principal meridian altitudes of the sun, 
and our barometrical register west of Laramie.— 
Fortunately, our other journals coutained duplicates 
of the most important barometrical observations 
which had been taken in the mountains, These with 
a few scattered notes, were all that had been preserv- 
ed of our meteorological observations. In addition 


to these we saved the circle; and these, with a few | 
blankets, constituted every thing that had been res- 


cued from the waters. 


“The day was running rapidly away, and it was 
necessary lo reach Goat Island, whither the party 
had preceded us, before night. In this uncertain 
country the traveller is so much in the power of 
chance thst we became somewhat uneasy in regard 
to them. Should any thing have occurred, in the 
brief interval of our separation, to prevent our re: 


———— 


rate one. We had not a morsel of provision—our 
arms and ammunition were gone—and we were en- 
lirely at the mercy of any straggling party of sava- 
ges, and not a little in danger of starvation. We 
therefore set out at once in two parties, Mr. Preuss 
and myself on the left, and the men on the opposite 
side of the river. Climbing out of the canon, we 
found ourselves in a very broken country, where we 
were not yet able to recognise any locality. Inthe 
course of our descent through the canon, the rock, 
which at the upper end was of the decomposing gra- 
nite, changed into a varied sandstene formation.— 
The hills and points of the ridges were covered with 
fragments of a yelinw sandstone, of which the strata 
were sometimes displayed in the broken ravines 
which interrupted our course, and made our walk 
extremely fatiguing. At one point of the canon the 
red argillaceous sandstone rose in a wall of five 
hundred fect, surmounted by a stratum of white 
sandstone; and in an opposite ravine a column of red 
sandstone rose, in form like a steeple, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. The scenery was extreme- 
ly pieturesque, and, notwithstanding our forlorn con- 
dition. we were frequently obliged to stop and ad- 
mire it. Our progress was not very rapid. We had 
emerged from the water half naked, and, on arriv- 
ing at the top of the precipice, I found myself with 
only one maecasin. The fragments of rack made 
walking painful, and I was frequently obliged to 
stop and pull out the thorns of the cactus, here the 
prevailing plant, and with whieh a few minutes’ 
walk covered the bottom of my feet. From this 
ridge the river emerged into a smiling prairie, and, 
descending to the bank for water, we were jomed by 
Benoist. The rest of the party were out of sight, 
having taken a more inland route. We crossed the 
river repeatedly—sometimes able to ford it, and 
sometimes swimming—climbed over the ridges ot 
two more canons, and towards evening reached the 
cul, which we here named the Hot Spring gate. On 
our previous visit in July we had not entered this 
pass, reserving it for our descent in the- boat; and, 
which we entered tt this evening, Mr. Preuss was a 
few hundred feet in advance. Heated with the long 
march, he came suddenly upon a fine bold spring 
|gushing from the rock, about ten feet ahove the 
river. Fager to enjoy the crystal water, he threw 
himself down for a hasty draught, and tauk a mouth- 
ful of waler almost boiling hot. He said nothing to 
| Benoist, who laid himself down to drink; but the 
steam from the water arrested his eagerness, and he 
escaped the hot draught. We had no thermometer 
to ascertain the temperature, but ] could hold my 
hand in the water just long enough to count two se- 
‘conds. There are eight or ten of these springs, dis- 
charging themselves by streams large enough to be 
lealled runs. A loud hollow noise was heard from 
‘the rozk, which I supposed to be produced by the 
ifallof the water. he strata immediately where 
they issue is a fine white and caleareous sandstone, 
covered with an inerustation of common salt. 


“Leaving this Thermopylæ of the west, in a short 
! walk we reached the red ridge which has been de- 
seribed as lying just above’Goat Island. Ascending 
this we found some fresh tracks and a button, which 
| showed that the other men had already arrived. A 
| shout from the man who first reached the top of the 
ridge, responded to from below, informed us that 
our friends were all on the island; and we were soon 
jamong them. We found some pieces of buffalo stand- 
ing around the fire for us, and managed to get some 
dry clothes among the people. A sudden storm of 
| rain drove us into the best shelter we could find, 
where we slept soundly, after one of the inost fatigu- 
ing days l have ever experienced.” 


“On the morning of the 3d of September, we bade 
| adien to our kind friends at the fort, aud continued 
our homeward journcy down the Platte, which was 
| glorious witn the autumnal splendor of innumerable 
flowers in full and brilliant bloom. On the warm 
sands among the helianthi, one of the characteristic 
planis, we saw great numbers of rattlesnakes, of 
which five or six were killed in the morning’s ride. 
We occupied ourselves in improving our previous 
survey ol the river; and as the weather was finc, as- 
tronomical observations were gencrally made at night 
and at noon.” 


We must refer the botanical reader to Professor 
Torrey's Catalogue of the plants collected by Capt. 
Fremont. 


| This is, we are afraid, but a very meager account 
of this interesting and valuable document. Our ob- 
{ject has heen to. give such extracts as were most 
‘jakely to interest the genera] reader. The man of 
| science and the statesman will. turo to it for more 
important objects than amusement, and their refe- 
rence to it will, we think, be satisfactory. , 

We propose gixing a sketch of the second ex pedi- 


overhead, the roar of the water was deafening. We joining them, our situation would be rather a despe- tion in a subsequent paper. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Buatsess Review. The fall rade is now at fuil tide. 
Merchants tov much occupied to a oswer any bnt coun- 
try customers, and fairly hid by piles ol. packages "for 
distribution," to the four winds of nur contioeot. , 

The monev markets of Boston, New York, und Phi- 
ladvlphia, evidence healihy action. A fair request tor 
whatis to spare, at about legal interest. -Prices of stocks 
rather improving, but very cautiously. Exchanges on 
Europe allow some specie to he shipped, but aot much. 
Domestic exchanges have seldom been quieter. The use 
hat government now has for funds at the south, has but 
slightly affected the rates in almust any directiun it 1$ at 
jess than the cost of transmitting specie 

A correspondent of the Richmond Whig states that 
Corcoran & Riggs, of Washington, made a traoshr of 
$200,000 of the suvernments funds in their hands to 
New Orleans by sendiag 1 government draft on New 
York to New Orleans aad selling it at 1 a 15 per cent 
premiun 


Amount of 


$2,759,177 74 
3,142,226 75 


RzvENvE or Tus Port or New Yomx. 
duties received fur the month of August, 
1845, 
Saine time 1814, 


A falling off of 
Do. from the 1st Jan. 1813 to 31st Aug. 
1515, inclusive, 
Same time, 1544, 


$332,449 01 


$13.309.769 95 
16,772,020 40 


A falling off of $3,462,250 55 | 


Corre Domestic Goops. During the month of An- 
gust, 1,417 packages were exported froni New York. 


Frovn. 20,124 barrels reached New York on Wed- 
nesday. Asthe foreign news was not encouraging to 
shippers, prices are lese firm; yet sules were made of 
Genesee üt 4 75 a 4 8l; Ohiv 4 62; Southern 4 62 9 
4 15. 

American Provision Market. Liverpool Ang. 23. 
Pork and beef in demand at fair prices—the rates nuw | 
are—Inidia beel, per tierce of 306 |bs. 100 to 1035 India 
1ness, per tierce of 304 lbs. 803.5 prime mess 70s. To 753.5 | 
India pork 93s. to t0Us.; and prime mess 53s. to 60s. per 
bbl. For the only importation of American cheese | 
which bas been made this seasoo, although quite out of 
ecudition, there was n good demand. The prices paid 
were from 47s. to 53s. per ewt Lard much wanted, nut 
a lot in market, 


American Secunies IN Errore. Remain heavy.— ; 
The Enghsh are not quite aatistied with the Pennsylvania 
August payment. They object w the certificates Jur fu- 
ture ioterest being reduced to 42a5 per cent. 


Corrox. The weather, effecting the English harvest 
is stid to have had a sensible influence upon their cotton | 
market Gloomy weather prevented demand, — Salea| 
were mads only for iasiant occasion: the last week, 32, 
040 bales; no variatiun in prices. 


Sza Isuano CorToN. 1n 1523, ten bags of Sea Island 
Cotton produced 90 cents pr. Ib. The same planter, for 
his two succeeding crops, received $} nud $1.35 per th. 
For two bags of extra fine, 10 1793, $2 per lb. was re-| 
ceived, the highest price ever paid Jor cottoo. The Sea 
Island’ cotton is superior 1a the best cuttau produced in 
any part of the world. While a pound of the: best pro- 
duced elsewhere can be spun into a thread of only 115 
miles, making 350 banks te the ponnd, a pound af Sea 
Island from Somh Carolifia, has been spun ai, Man- 
chester, in England, into a thread uf over 235 miles, 
[Suvannah. Rpe. 

1 Prati Deposites. The net nmount subject to. draft 
on the 25th nlt. was $7,103,512 97, besides $2,230,524 
92 for which drafts have been issued but not presented. 

Specie. The steamer Great Britain left New York 
last week with $146,00) io gold, for Liverpool. The 
Havre packet took out 25,000 in Mexican duilars. 


Poratoe Crop. The rot haseffected the crop of potu- 
tues very seriously in Canada and Nova Scotia, as well 
asin our eastera states. 


'T'onacco, haa gone off rapidly this week at improved 
prices. All the. Marylaud and Virginin at and under 
$3in market was sald. News fram Holand gave a 
spring to tue trade. ‘The inspections of tha week at Bal- 
timare comprised 1,281 Maryland, 935 O'iio, 8? Ken- 
tucky, and 87 Missouri—total 2,440 hhda. 


Wuear. The weight of wheat this season is certain- 
ly worthy of the especial notice of agriculturiats, t 
is remarkable thut this valuahle grain ao generally weighs 
nenrly the saroe, year aller year, and age after age, not- 
withstanding ali the variety of soil, season, and culture 
to which it is subjected. Sixty pound to the bushel is the 
legal standard. indifferent and faulty wheat 
indeed that 


Itia very i 
Inlls a half a dozen pounds below that eran 
dard,— and 
wheal that reuc 


more remaikuble is the superiority ol 
hes half a dozen pound over the stand- 


ard. 

Wa have already noticed wheat the product of several 
different farms this season in Maryland, that weighed 
68, snd some as high as 70 lbs. to the bushel Tms is 
unprecedented. 4 

The lost Frederick Herald, furnishes an account, wel 
nuthentica ed, of a lot accurately surveyed, and funnd to 

oain 43 acres, from which 219 43.60 bushels o 
AMaeat was taken this teason, weighing 67 Ibs. to the 


bushel—being a fraction over 50 measured bushels, and 
a fraction over 55 standard hushels to the acre. "This is 
as remarkable io quantity of prodnet, as 1n quality, It 
was froin the tarm of Henry R. Smittzer, near Middle- 
town, Md. The lot was surveyed by Geo. Bowlus, Esg., 
the wheat was threshed out by the Rev. John. Heary's 
threshing machine, who aaw to weighiog it. It is Ore- 
gon wheat, a few grains having been brought by a mis- 
sionary [rom theoce in 1839, It is a bright red wheat, 
smooth chaff, 

A China wheat, grown by the same gentleman from a 
few grains of large compact beautiful white wheat said 
to have been originally discovered in a erate of ware 
from the north of China, this year produeed heads ave- 
raziog fram 90 to 120 grains. [t yielded 42 to 47 bush. 
els to the acre, weighiug 63 In. to the bushel. 

The wheat erop in Canada this season is very superl- 
or, hoth in quaotity and quality. In Michizan the crap 
is equally good. 


. AncmeoLocy. Itiastated 10 Galignani, that an Eng- 
lish company has just nade à. proposition to the Papal 
Government for deepening the ‘Tiber. I: demands nei- 
ther payment or indemnity, hopiog to repay itself by the 
monuroents of antiquity which it expects to find in the 
bed of ihe river. IJ the Pontifical Government accede | 
to this offer, it is thought at Rome thatthe company will} 
have an excelleot bargain. | 

{They had better wait till our San Pedro coin 
ish the job ihey have now on hand.] 


BRITISH ERAIN crops. The London correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas, of 18.h August writes: ' Mark are | 
the great corn mart, has been crowded with speculators, 
who risk their tens of thousands upon the suashine or 
gloom of an hour! A cold, rainy day, isto them a per- 
fect holiday of excitement— while six clear houra throw 
a check upon tlieirjoy. The unii corn law leagne, too, | 
join in the wild exeitement—for that powertul body of 
agitators rejoice ut the heavy and constant rains! Ifthe 
crops are desiroyed—if there is oa corn fur the people, 
then they believe the Premier will be forced to repeal 
the coro laws; whereas, if there isa bountiful harvest, he 
will trust to che sliding scale. Wile the Mark Lane 
speculators and the League are (ongratulating them- 
selves upon the state of the harvest, the poor operatives, 
the starving millions, are compelled: to pay their hard 


| earvings for bread—and the price of this article has late- 


ly been twice raised upon amall loaves. 


Deatus, duriog the last week : 

At Baltimore, 53; of which 27 were under ! year, 12| 
were free colored, 3 slaves; 6 died of consumption. 

At New Orleans, during the week ending the 30ih ult. 
mh 57; of which 22 were children. None by yeliow 
ever. 

At gt. Louis, 50, of which 16 were under one year of 
age. 

Errcriox.— Vermont. The whig candidate for go- 
vernor is sone 1,500 votes ahead of the loco candidate, : 
but the abolition eundidate has over tat number of votes, 
which preveats an election by the people. There is a 
decided whig mmjoriry chosen to the legislature, 
which the choice of a governor now devolves. 


Iowa, The majority fur Dodge the (loco) for congress, 


upon ; 
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Rattuway Despatcs. In eight hours after the poll 
closed at the late election in Sunderland, the result was 
published in Loodon 304 milea distant. Whilst the may- 
or was officially declariog the count, the London Timea 
was placed in his hand, giving a full account ofthe elec- 
tivo! The cars, part of the way, travelled ut the rate 
of 75 miles au hour! 


RonzeT J. Waxes, Esq., our Secretary, of the Trea- 
sury, has received the unanimons thanks of the Texas 
sahil for his many services rendered to that ree 
public. 


STEAMERS. The Great Westero, at New York from 
Liverpool, it is said, has $14,500 io passsge money and 
500 tons of freight, This ts the moat profitable voyage 
she has yet made. 


Tue “Steam Hen,” a hatching apparatus at Webaw- 
ken, was burned the other night, together with several 
thousuod ducks, chickens, tries, etea, in all stages.— 
This operation of hatching towls has heen reduced to a 
“science,” and the praprieturs were in a fair way to 
make a fortune, wheo their apparatus was destroyed. 


Snip Carpenrers. The Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Tuesday sys: “At the present time a great demand 
exists fur Ship carpenters, 1n consequence of the increase 
of work atal] the ship yards on the Delaware. The 


15 an advance of 75 cents a week on those given in tha 
years 1842 and ‘43; but notwithstandiog this fact, but 
few of the yards have a full complement of men ade- 
quate to the cheering prosperity which is every where 
perceptible.” 


SILICON, OR MALLEABLE GLASS. The Moniteur des 
Arts, says: “This new metal, which ere long will ba 
more valuable than gold, is of a white color, very sonor- 
ous, ond us brilliant and transparent as crystal. It can 
be obtained with equal ease opaque or colored; combines 
with various substances, aad some of these conibinntiona 
produce shades of extraordinary beauty. 1t is without 
emell, very ductile, very malleable, and neither air nor 
acid effects it. It can be blown Jike glass, melted or 
stretched out iato loog threads of perfect regularity. It 
is very hurd, very tough, ani possesses the qualities of 
molten Steel, in the very higheat degree, without requiring 
to be ten)pered. A variety of objects have heen mada 
with Silicon, which are abont being exhibited to the pob- 
lic on the place of the Hotel de Ville at Saint Euenne., 


THE NATURAL STREAM OF GAS, emitled from the cal? 
wells of Kanawha Salines for some months past, has 
entirely failed—and what is wonderful, the salt water of 
the wells hus disappeared with it. 


Tue TowsLy ESTATE, in Leicestershire, England, said 
to be worth £1,000,000, is in chancery, waiting lor heirs 
al law to come forward and claim it. (Supposed to be 
in this country.) A meeting of about 200 of the Town- 


| ly cunnexion, took place ut Newark, N. Jersey, last 
| wee 
| stateof. Maryland, was a descendant of the ‘Lownly fa- 


k. Jeremiah Townly Chase, late chief Judge of the 


mily. 


Ture Cminese Ransom Money. The recent instal- 


N 


pany fin- | wages of these useful artisans is $1 875 per diem, whieh ^ 


is 519. The majority against accepting the constitunon | ment, $2,000,000, contained in 500 boxes, weighing | 


of the state, 317—so lowa is still a territory. 


F'a-nzniga Bremer, has been compelled to postpone 
her visit to this country, in cunscqnence of the illness of | 
a near friend. 


Free LaBoR, The Paris Constitutionel states, tha! 
the immense appanage of the princess De Joinville in 
Brazil, rich in mineral, forest, and sugar productions, is 
hencefursvard to be warked by free labor. 


Hearts. Up to this period, judging from the public 
journals, we believe no seasun mure favorable to general 
health, has been experienced for many years in this 
country. We have not seen the death of one person by 
yellow fever annonneed fron the south. New Orleans 
aud Mobile were never more health. Llliagis, we regre? 
to say. is said to be suffering severely by autumnal fever. 
Hancock, Md. is also suffering. 

Koster, the German, got off last year, it will be 
remembered, with $200,000 to $300,008, which he had | 
swindled southern banks and brokers ont of by drawing 
ou New York against Cotton, which he afterwards 
shipped to Eurone.. We understand that alter being pur- 
snad haiteh England and France, and all over the Swiss 
Cantoos, by the indetatigable agents of the swindled, he 
was at last brought to a compromise and disorged 20 
per centof his plunder. (N. Y. Tribune. 


A METEOR, of unusual brilliancy and size, exploded be- ! 
tween 2 and 3 v'clock, A. M., lst September mst. The | 
people of Fuyeueville, N.C. were roused from their beds | 
py the noise of the explosion, resembling severe thunder, ! 
It is eaid to have made its appeuranec there, rising from, 
the east, increasing in size until, in less than half a min- | 
ute, it appareoly passed the luniis of tbe town, then io di- 


about 62 hundred weight, arrived per railway under mi- 
Jitary guard, was placed in teo wagons, each drawn by 
four horses, and taken tothe mint. One more instalment 
is expected, in Sykce silver, which will be the last ofthe 
ransom. 


TUNNELS UNDER LoNDoN. A new project has bean 
anuonueed for univng the Great Western Railway wuh 
the Eastern Counties line, by a tunnel from Paddington 
tu Shoreditch, under the new road to Fiosbury square, 
and then turning off By means ol branch tunnels Tot 
tenham court road, Summers ‘Town, King’s Cross Isling- 
ton, and other districts are to be benefitted. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson is to be the eogineer. 1 

Tue Onto KIDNAPPERS, oR KIDNAPPED. The grand 
jury of Wood coumy, Virginia, have indicted Messra. 
Garner, Loraioe, and Thomas, now imprisoned in Par- 
kersburg jail, for aiding the escape of slaves from the 
commonwealth. Gen. T. J. Jackson, prosecuting ate 
torney being ill, and some of the counsel unprepared lor 
trial, the cage ig postponed until November — Messra. 
Vinton, Charles Brough, and Whittlesey, of Ohio, and 
Harrison, Stringer, and Spencer, of Virginia, appeared 
as counsel for ihe prisoners. 


Warsaw, Illinois, was under martial law at last advi- 
ces. A gang ol counterfeiters had been discovered, four 
arrests made, and the parties lodged in jail, which was 
guarded by sevanty inen. After an examination they 
were required to go lo prison until court, or giva bail in 
the sum of 912,000, which was not lorthcoining. Dur- 
ing the excitement consequent on thasa proceedings, a 
atable was fired, but the guard was staunch. 1t i3 aleo 
stated that sume of the wealthiest citizens of Warsaw are 
inplicated; that a branch of the gang exists in Law- 


mensions equal to a babel, instantly exploded, and was j renceburg, aud perhaps in Cincinnati, and another up 
aeen no more. One gentleman who was at his window | the Wabash. ‘The prfsoners threaten awful disclosures, 


at the time, declaree that it knocked hin backward like 
an electrie shock, trom which he did not recover fur 
four or fiv hours. 


Manoavess. The Winchester rail rond company hus 
entered into a contract with Messis. Rynix & Co., to 
transport yearly from their works, a few miles above 
Winchester, 4000 tons uf iron and manganese. Fer this 
fservice the company is tu receive $5,000 annually. 


[JNat. Int, 


Ziso, by being meled and poured into water, lias been 
found to assume new properties; it becoines soft and 
malleable, losing none of ita tenseity, but is capable of 
hcing spun into the finest wire, pressed into any required 
form, or rolled into any required thinness. This is n dis- 
cov. ry by Prof. Faraday, and will prove of very great 
imporianee. : 
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FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Statistics of population. The population of Eng- 
land in 1841 was 14,995,138, showing an increase in 
ten years of ten and one half percent. The popula- 
tion of England in 1770 was about 7,000,000. The 
population of Ireland is 8,175,124, of which num- 
ber 6,427,712 are Romanists. The increase in Ire- 
land for ten years was only about 5 per cent. 


ExcraAND AND [neranp. An able (English) mem- 
ber of parliament, Mr. C. Buller, delivered on the 
llthuit, a speech to his constituents, ia which he 
expressed the full belief that ‘throughout the world 
there does not exist such alienation of one people 
from another as exists between the Irish and the 
English." And he asked, “Can we exist with one- 
third of our great nation thus alienated, seeing the 
position of Eagland with Europe and the world? Is 
it not a prospect frightful to any man who loves his 
country? Should we luse any time in removing, if 
possible, the causes of the evil? {n fact, [reland is 
a more formidable danger for Great Britain than 
slavery for our southern states, or radicalism for the 
French monarchy, and, on the British aide, the en 
lente cordiale between the cabinets of London and 
Paris oan bave no stronger motive than the total ab- 
stinence of the Frenoh government from tampering 
with the Irish disaffection. 


“ POPOLATION OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS or GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. The following is tie population of the principal 
cities and towns of Great Britain, by the census of 1841, 
compiled from the recently. published returns: 

j Mules. Females. 


London, including West- 
minster & Southwark 


Persons. 


876.956 996,720 1,873,676 


Manchester 141,857 153,336 296,183 
Liverpool 137,753 148,723 286,437 
Glasgow 130,478 143,846 274,325 
Birmingham 88,75% 94,350 182,929 
„Leeda 73.765 713,239 152,051, 
“Edinburg 61,313 76,869 

„Bristol 55.392 66.904 122,206 ' 
Sheffield 54885 56,207 111,001] 


The ehove are the only nine cities or towns in Great 
Britaio having s population respectively exceeding 100,- 
000 by the census of 1841. 

n 


FRANCE. 


Right of suffrage —nwmber of eleclors—personel rights. 
France has a population of 35,000,000. "There are 
9,165.200 tax paycrs, and yet, even under the re- 
form introduced by the resolution of July, 1831, not 
more than 170,000 were entitled to vote. That num- 
ber has been gradually increasing, until in 1844, it 
reached 220,000 electors. "The last arrivals inform 
,us that the number is again reduced, to ‘less than 
200,000. This number includes al! those eligible as 
deputies and qualified to elect them.  $Vith this 
small number of persons to control, the Frenoh go- 
vernment has at its disposal 500,000 offices, receiv- 
ing directiy fram the government 397,331,000 francs 
| .or $74,495,812 salaries, in addition to monopolies 
aud various emoh ments of office. This is equal to 
2} offices to each elector. One would suppose that 
the government would consider itsell tolerably safe 
under such a system. 

There are two classes of electors in France—the 
commercial electors and the electors of departments. 
A commune is a village, or collection of hamlets, 
governed hy a mayor, appointed by the king, and 


‘ten councilmen fer 500 inhabitants; and the highest! 


-number of electors is one in ten inhabitants. These 
elect the councilmen. This council meets only 
when directed by the mayor, and can discuss noth- 
-ing but the question he puts. If they do not decide 
as he wishes, they are dissolved, and the king ap- 
points his own councilmen. These councils have 
nothing whatever to do with politics; they attend to 
roads schools, &c., but cann»t spend a cent for any 
such purpose unless authorized by the king. Of these 
commünes there are 34,500, and their population 
24,800,000. These inhabitants cannot perform a 
single act that does not fall under the control of the 
administration; a Frenchman cannot enter a trade 
without a license. Bakers, butchers, porters, and 
| ‘many others, are monopolies granted by authority. 
. The workmen of all trades inust obtain a book from 
the poliee,and their employers must enter their 
names with the nature of their services. A French- 
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man can belong to no society except authorised by 
the government; he cannot have any arms inhis 
possession unless authorised; he cannot go out of 
the district in which he lives without a pass from 
the police; he must show the pass whenever order- 
ed by a gen d'arme; all keepers of lodging houses 
must repart to the police all who enter their houses. 
These are someof the privileges of the French 
people having no voice whatever in theirzovern- 
ment. 


The French population is divided into four class- 
es, viz: 26,953,000 who have nothing to say in reln- 
tion to government; 3,349,000 industriels; 1,390,000 
professions and people who hye on their income; 
1,715,000 dependents on the government. The in- 
dustriels are then the only class against which the 
government has to contend, and this is done hy le 
ponderalion des forces; that is, protective taxes’ have 
placed the agriculturists in opposition to the manu: 
facturers, the latter against the colonists, those 
against tradesmen and merchants, the iron master 
against the wine grower, &c. 


The customs and excise employs 57,270 persons, 
at salaries of 59,193,000 francs to collect customs, 
prevent smuggling, &c., and these officers are dis- 
tributed among the friends of the electors. 

The church appointments, the schools, and sys- 
tem of education, the army and the navy appoint- 
ments, pensions, monopolies of trade, such as-that 
of tobacco, each and all contribut their portion to 
the goverument power and patronage. 

What have the PEoPLE tosay,or to do, but to 
march to the army in Algiers, or any where else 
whenever ordered. 


CHINA. 


The ship Rainbow, which left N. York February 
Ist for Canton, made the quickest trip we believe that 
has ever been made. She reached New York on the 
19th instant, bringing Canton dates to the 5th June, 
and Anjier dates to the 3d July. She was boarded 


133.182 | from the United States frigate Constitution, on the 
'Sth June, going into Macao. 


An awful earthquake, by which upwards of four thou- 
sand lives were lost, and ten thousand bouses de- 
stroyed, had occurred in the province of Honan. 

f calamitous fire, occurred in n theatre, erected in 
the centre a square at Canton, on Sunday the 25th 
May. Five or six thousand persons had crowded to 
the exhibition through a narrow lane which was 
the only avenue. The alarm of fire was the death 
knell to 1,257 humen beings, a large portion of them 
females, and including 52 male and female actors.— 
Most of them were crushed to death in rushing to 
escape. Some accounts state the number of deaths 
al over two thousand. The number of wounded is 
officially estimated at 2,100 persons. "T'wo days af- 
lerwards a part of the wall of one of the ruins fel) 
and killed thirty more. Four hundred coffins were 
ordered by the authorities, for the bodies of persons 
unclaimed by their friends. So dreadfully mangled 
and mutilated were the largest proportion of the 
rorpses, that it was impossible to recognise them.— 
They laid a frightful spectacle! 

Thirty years agn, a similar circumstance occurred 
at Canton, and an edict strictly prohibiting such ex- 
hibitions was enacted and enforced by the Chinese. 
The “Outside Barbarians,” however, now control, 
and this company were of them. They had erected 
a Mat-house, of co.wbustible materials. The- fire 
commenced when the performance was half over, 
immediately under the seats occupied by the ladies. 
There were only two door ways, and one of them 
was soon closed by the falling of a part of the build- 
ing. 

MEXICO. 

The project submitted by the administration of 
Mexico, to the Congress of that Republic, for a dec- 
laration of war sgainst the United States, and for 
authority to raise fifleen millions of dollars by loan, 
wherewith to carry on(he war, was debated in the 
Congress for some time. The bill authorising the 
Joan, finally passed that body. That would certainly 
not have been done unless war was then their deter- 
mination. The election for President was meantime 
decided in favor of Herrera, the man who bad pro- 
posed the war measures. Orders were issued for 
raising and marching formidable bodies of troops to 
the scene for action. The rally was sounded on all 


hands by their commanders, and loud calls were 
made upon the patriotism of the Mexicans to repair 
to the standard of their country. 

Marching orders were given. At this eventful 
pass, the government found their whole movement 
arrested by a seditious movement amongst the 
troops. The Siglo gives some of the details of the 
movement. 1t appears that tbe chiefs and officers 
of the vanguard of the division, while three leazues 
distant from San Luis Potosi, taking advantage of 
the momentary absence of Generals Filisola and 
Goana, assembled (en junta) and agreed that they 
wouid not continue their march upon Texas unless 
they should receive, besides their full pay, all the 
equipments, perquisites, and provisions of an army 
of campaign. This resolution they reduced to a for- 
mal act. It was reported further that Generals 
Filisola and Paredes arrived just at that moment, 
and prevailed upon tbe division to resume their 
march. 


El Gejen of the 27th ult. states that it is likewise 
reported that the disaffected partion of the army had 
Incorporated itself with the forces under General 
Paredes; that the latter refuses to obey the Govern- 
ment; that the third division of the army, which is 
under his command, is disposed for a pronunciamento 
and itis even whispered, that the object of it will 
be to proclaim a consul. El Gejeo 1s more than 
half inclined to believe all this. A number of the 
Siglo, reccived at Tampico, mentions the arrival In 
the city of Mexico of commissioners from Paredes 
and Filisola. 


The editor of the Siglo is excessively iadignant 
that officers, who have lived at the expense of the 
nation, should, when ordered to the frontiers, to de- 
fend the most sacred rights of the country, impnse 
conditions upon their Government. It insists with 
some spirit and a little Mexican bluster, that they 
should be discharged from the service. 


Gen. Paredes has become involved in a violent 
newspaper controversy with Sr. Boves, a deputy who 
30 discomfitted the late ministry. The President has 
expressed to the General his enduring confidence in 
DIM AUS and patriotism. 

en. Arista, too, is quarrelling through the papers 
with Gen. Woll—defending ape D ambe 
Woll of insubordination, &c. We note the affair 
only to show how the military leaders of Mexico are 
divided amongst themselves. 


The editor of the Siglo writes in the most dea- 
pairing tone of the internal coadition of the Repub- 
lic and of the state of political inorals at the capital. 
Here, he says, criminals have no shame, because 
crime has no punishment. Impurity is the rule of 
the day; men enter upon revolts as speculations in 
which little is risked and mucb may be gained. Such 
is the tone of his speculations, moral disorganization 
of society of Mexico—a prey of jobbers, speculators, 
military aspirants, and adventurers. 


Letters received at Tampico from San Louis Pa- 
tosi, announce that a revolution is near st hand.— 
There appears to be a strong demand for re-estab- 
lishment of the federa) constitution of 1824, and if 
this be not granted by the government, it is likely 
to be attempted by force. In the departmental as- 
sembly of Tamaulipas, a proposition to second the 
initiative of Zacatecas (for the restoration of tbis 
constitution) has already been introduced. 


What embarrassments or differences in the cabinet 
it was that had oceasioned tbe resignation, at so im- 
portant a Juncture of all the ministers oxcept one, 
is not distinctly perceived. "There was evidently 
considerable difficulty in arranging a new cabinet. 
This must have contributed greatly to enibarrass the. 
government at such a moment. 

President Herrera at length. suecoeded in forming 
a cabinet. ‘The Siglo XIX, 14th August, contains the 
letters of-acceptance of the new members of the 
cabinet. They say but little in regard to war with 
the U. States. 

Minister of foreign relations—Don MANGEL px LA 
Pena v PENA. " 

Minister of finance—Don Peoro FERnNANDEz CAs- 
TILLO. 

Minister of war and marine—Don Pepro Maria 
ANAYA. 

Minister of justice, Ecclesiastical affairs, &c.—Sr. D. 
Jose BERgNARDO Cauro. 
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By an arrival at New York from Tohasco, Augost 
90th, information is received that the Tobascians had 
declared their independence of Mexico, and there 
was a force daily expected from Vera Cruz to attack 
Don Miguel Brono, the leader of the Tobascians. 

Another Mexican schooner, the Geraldo, which 
left Vera Cruz on the 30th, arrived at New Orleans 
on the 10th, bringing complete files from Mexico to 
the 26th August. 

The Picayune, says: “The papers do little more 
than confirm the intelligence already laid before the 
reader. No direct war can he declared by Mexico 
in the present condition of her affairs; the fool-har- 
diness of such a measure would be monstrous. And 
it is not unreasonable to say that the quasi war, 
which has so many advocates—a war for the re-con- 
quest of Texas-—is almost equally impracticable.— 
before the fever which is now up, has tima to sub- | There is some deep-seated, corroding disease prey- 
side. Ft is possible, and we sincerely hope that; ing npon the vitals of the government; a fixed dis- 
it may turn out to be so, that overtures for an ad-| trust among the men of note deprives the adminis- 

| 


Almonte it appears, is not a member of the new 
cabinet. 

The Diario del Gobierno considers the selection of 
the cabinet as highly satisfactory, being constituterl 
entirely of individuals who aided in bringing about 
the downfall of Santa Anna, and who have heen 
distinguished by their attachment to liberal princi- 
ples. Thesame paper declares that the new minis- 
iry are determined to prosecute the Texas campaign 
with activity. 

There appears fo have been a question made with 
the Mexican press certainly, and probably in the 
cabinet and in congress, whether to declare war, or 
to attempt the rcconquest of Texas without formally 
declaring war. The latter expedient is probably 
resorted to to quiet away the popular impulse. Ifa 
war comes from Mexico at all, it will no doubt be 


justment of the dispute and a settlement of bounda- tration of that union of ministerial ability and expe 
Ties nay have struck the president of Mexico as a rience which would acquire confidence for the go- 
anfer course, all things considered, than to trust to| vernment, and give to it determined energy. Tha 
the fortunes of a war, such as was impending.—, president scems patriotically disposed; he sees, too, 


However that may be, certain it is, that congress has. the right course to be pursued in the administration 
adjourned without declaring war. of affairs, hut he hesitates and procrastinates; he 


£ ;n feels the weakness of his power, and the people 
Two Mexican schooners, the Yucateco, Captain , know it. Wicked designing men are watching him, 


Prato, (rom Tampico, which she left on the 30th ult. | ready (os e auany ione Een be oiken: 


and the Hernando, Capt. Herrera, (rom Vera Cruz, | ed them by an unguarded move. He is evidently not 


which she left on the 97th, reached New Orleans; th f : h ira of Mesi 
on the 7th instant, Mr. Holmstrom came home passen | the man for a great crisis, and the affairs of Mexico 
have certainly reached one.” 


ger in the latter with despatches for our government. The N. O. Tropic, furnishes the following trans- 
The New Orleans Tropic of the 9th says: "We. Jation from one ol the leading papers of the city of 
are not in the secret of the despatches to our govern- | Mexico:;— 
ment brought by Mr. Holmstrom; but we venture to 
redict, that they breathe of any thing but war.— 
Ve shall not be surprised to find in them the germs 
of an amicable adjustment of ail difficulties between | 
the two countries. For the safety of Mexico, for the | 


peaceang prosperity Beane SmI eCH nity . Benue vel citly and expressly, that a war with Texas offered 
j XN almost insurmountable difficulties; diffieulties ever 

The New Orleans correspondent of National In-| more and more indissoluble have been traosmitted 
telligencer writes “All idea of war with the United) by every administration to its successors. At the 
States had subsided at Vera Cruz, and it was no lon-, present time misfortune has managed to bring upon 
ger a subjert of conversation there or at the city of itself all the errors and mistakes of this long period, 
Mexico. Congress had adjourned, and of course | and she has to put an end to a question which com- 
without making any declaration of war; and the let-' promises at the same time domestic order and the cre- 
ters of acceptance by the members of the new cabi-j dit of the republic. lt 1s necessary, therefore, to 
net F understand make no allusion to the foreign i know, before criminating our actual goveroors, that 
lations of the country. they cannot bring back the time which is past; they 
A messenger arrived in the vessel from Vera Cruz cannot undo what has been done; they cannot repair 
with despatches for Com. Conner and for goveru-| faults which are heyond calculation, (transcendencia 
ment. He goes to Washington wtth the present mail. indefinida, ) and create those elements which have al- 
A letter from general Taylor expresses great sur- | ready been annihilated. That during the last eight 
prise at the war excitement that was existing in this! years that we have carried on war against Texas, a 
city, he had no idea of trouble from any Mexican | step has never been taken to recover it, nor to pre- 
force in that quarter. I inler from this that Gen. | vent its incrense, is a truth which nobody will deny, 
Gaines’ call for volunteers was not founded on any) unless we consider as cffective measures absurd de- 
advices from Gen. Taylor. Since the recent advices | crees, if they were not worse than absurd, which 
the war fever has nearly subsided here, without any | pompared the Texas war with that of Yucatan; im- 
expectation that further volunteers will be required. | position of contributions, which were spent fue us 
A partof Gen. Taylor's command it is said will be | they were collected, and raising of troops which re- 
moved up to the Colorado. I think we may make up | mained at ap enormous distance from the theatre of 
our minds that there is to be no fighting.” the war, and whose evident object was to secore, by 
The National Intelligencer of the 17th says: “We | means of numerous bayonets, a power opprobrious 
felicitate our readers also on the adjournment of the! and ruinous to Mexico. Let us be permitted to 
congress of Mexico not only without a declaration of | take as a proof what passed during the time of the 
war, but without having resorted to any measure of | dictatorship, because, in the first place, it was then 
a hostile or unfriendly character, which, perhaps as that the war of Texas was most talked of, and 
much the weakness of its power as discord at home when, apparently, greater preparations were made 
has disabled it from at present attempting. Thusde- for it; and, in the second place, the iniquitous fol- 
ferred, we are justificd in the hope that the purposes Jowers of that administration are those who believe 
will be altogether postponed, and that the existing | in the facility of the campaign, on one side, and the 
differences between the two countries may be finally | inability of the present government o aa. else 
setiled by friendly negotiation.” Under the ruinous and execcable empire of the Sev- 
Reports brought by thesc arrivals state, that the| en laws, the republic slept the peace of the grave, 
war fever was subsiding at Vera Cruz and in Mexico, | except on the field of battle and in the dungeons 
and that the whole country is in a dreadful state of | where the federalists were expiring. Jt would thus 
insubordination,—crimes are committed daily which| have been a singular anomaly if administrations, 
pass unpunished. dend to cvery feeling, except, of course, to that of 
On the 23d ult. the Mexican steamer Guadaloupe | vengeance, should have had sufficient comprehension 
was expected pt fampico, with from 800 to 1000 


From the Sigla Diez y Nueve. 

New DIFFICULTIES TO BE ENCUUNTERED IN TIE 
CAMPAIGN oF Texas.—Since those propitious mo- 
ments of triumph with which we were blessed eight 
years ago have bern lost, every body has agreed, ta- 


or force to prepare, if not to uudertake, a campaign, | 


now be sufficient to undertake the campaign, have 
been diverted from their original object: indeed so 
moch so, that the soldiers of Matamoras have been 
obliged to become mechanics, in order to gain a sub- 
sistence. Besides this, contributions which had been 
imposed with the character of mere assistance or 
subsidies of war—that is to say. as provisional ones 
—were declared perpetual, to the suhversion of all 
good faith and morality; which points are really the 
eredit of the government. The result is, that now 
it will be necessary to find great and sudden misfor- 
tunes, which will wake up the spirit of the public, 
10 order that our citizens may lend themselves wil- 
lingly to new sacrifices. The imposition of any new 
contribution will meet great resistance, which would 
not have been the ease had the large sums already 
collected been destined to their original and sacred 
object. 

“Policy, on its side, has done nothing to level the 
road to victory. The Spanish and Irish colonies, 
which fee] so much sympathy for Mexico, were with- 
drawn from us in that horrible campaign, (worthy of 
the times ‘and of the barbarians of Attila,) command- 
ed in 1835 by the illustrious Mexican captain. Af- 
ver having worked up, by cold-blooded and horrible 
assassination, the feelings of all humane and civiliz- 
ed men, we have done nothing to retain that sympa- 
thy, nor to find in the territory of Texas an assist- 
ance which might prove a prop to our subsequent 
operations. We have done nothing to foment the 
spirit of abolitionism, which, early or late, will des- 
troy the strength of the Colossus of the north.” 

The writer then goes on to state the deplorable 
ease of insubordination which a part of the Mexican 
army has lately committed in San Luis Potosi. He 
says that the discuntented chiefs, instead of employ- 
ing their arms against their enemies, have turned 
them against their own government, which is on a 
bad foundation, and which they detest. In order to 
prove the mal-administration of the government, in 
respect to the army, the editor makes the following 
Latin quotation: 


‘JEternum manet sub pectore vulnus.” 


The El Monitor, of the 99d August, announces the 
appointment of Gen. BusrAMENTE, as commander in 
chief of tbe army of Texas. 


It will be recollected that this officer was presi- 
dent of Mexico at the period of the war between 
that country and France in 1838. That war was 
managed with eonsiderable ability on the part of the 
Mexicans. Afterwards when Santa Anna then pre- 
sident of Mexico, was defeated aud taken prisoner 
at the battle of San Jacinto, Bustamente was again 
ealled to the presidency, and retained that situation 
until Santa Anna availing of the spirit of disaffec- 
tion gained to his cause two of the most promineat 
generals, Paredes and Cortezar. The forner being 
then military chief or *commandante" of the de- 
partment of Guadalaxara published *a manifesto 
against Bustamente, and in favor of Santa Anna, and 
marched with all the forces he could muster fur the 
city of Mexico. At Guanajuato he was juined by 
Cortezar. Sauta Anna, who was in command at 
Vera Cruz, and was there very popular, marched with 
the forces of that department, and being joined by the 
levies of Puebla, formed a junction with Paredes in 
the vicinity of Mexico. Bustamente had a consid- 
erable force in the city, but was exceedingly embar- 
rassed for want of funds and probably doubtful of 
his officers. To avoid a sanguinary conflict proba- 
bly in the streets of the city, he entered into the fa- 
mous convention of Tacubaya, by whicb a conven- 
tion to frame a new constitution was to be summon- 
ed, Santa Anna, in the mean time, having supreme 
authority;and Bustamente was banished the republic. 
From that period he was absent from the republic, 
until very recently. He reached Cuba from Europe 
at the same time that Santa Anna, now himsell a 
banished man, arrived there. From Cuba, Busta- 
mente proceeded to Mexico, and offered his services 
to his country in their contemplated wor lur the re- 


tents for the troops ul the army of the north. 

Advices to the 11th of August have been received 
at Mexico from Guatemals. An effort is making to 
re-establish the bonds of federation between the 
states of San Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 
For this porpose the two former atates have appoint- 
ed cooiniissioners to meet at Zonzanate, to deliberate 
upon conditions. Guatemala has also named n com- 
missioner to ratify a treaty of peace with Honduras, 
apd another of commerce with San Salvador. 

The constituent congress of Guatemala has also 
passed two decrees, one introducing some very strict 
measures of economy, and cegulating the order in 
‘which the public creditors shall be paid, the other 
providing that the products of Mexico introduecd 
into that atate should pay the same duties as if they 
proceeded from any other foreign country. 


which, if it prove a fortunate one to us, requires the | covery of Texas, The offer bas been accepted, and 
most indefatigable activity, the most cleor-sighted| he is now nt the head of the army. The militacy 
provision, the most steadfast encrgy, the most bril-) commanders generally depose and set up goterne 
liant patriotism, and the most refined intelligence.— | ments, just as the Mamelukes used to do in Turkey. 
The establishosent of a strong frontier line, the for- 
mation of deposites, the erection of strong places of 
defence—in a word, that which was worthy of the 
work, preparation for the campaign was not only 


RECENT REVOLUTION. 

The revolution which Santa Anna effected at the 
period above alluded to, wes eventful in subsequent 
neglected, but entirely forgotten hy all our govern- | intrigues. He continued to exercise unlimited pow- 
ments, without one single exception. ltisimpossi-|er and waspopular. A convention was elected 
ble that the actual government, even with a thousand however, which he found disposed, in spite of all his 
limes greater elements than they now possessed,'influence, to adopt a constitution inimical to his 
could provide against all that is wanting, end with-, views. ‘To avert this without incurring odium, Sans 
out which it 1s not probable that our arms will prove! ta Anna retired to bis Haeicnda uf Mango de Clavo, 
victorious. near Vera Cruz, and placed General Bravo at the 
“The funds destined for the campaign, and which,! head of the government, and invested the military 
if cconomized and allowed to accumulate, would , chiefs, or commandantes, with all the fuoctiuns, civil 


4 


and military. These were induced to *'pronounce," 
that is, to issue a declaration against the convention 
es being abont to give them a constitution. eontrary 
to the wishes of the people and the wants of the 
country. A few days after these reached Mexico, 
during an ailjournment, Genera! Bravo sent a small 
detachment of troops, which quietly took possession 
of the hall in which the convention usually assem- 
bled, and when the members appeared, they were 
told they could retire to their homes, as'the congress 
was dissolved. 

Santa Anna by his own decree, now named for 
each department such members for a new conven- 
tion as could be moulded to his own views, and 
they framed the existing constitution of Mexico. 

General PannoEs, whatever were his views in the 
movements he made ip this affair, retired to his 
command in Gnadalaxara greatly disaffected st the 
turn of affairs, which disaffecta tion he did not hesi- 
tate openly to express. 

To provide funds for carrying on tlie government, 
Santa Anna now resorted to heavy exactions. The 
church, the owners not only of great estates, but of 
large town property, became alarmed at the contiu- 
val increase of taxes. They looked upon the ac- 
tivity of Paredes as the dyke against further en- 
croachmdnts. Santa Anna quickly discerned this, 

_and recalled Paredes [rom his command, and placed 
him under arrest, but with the liberty of the city. 

The congress, when assembled, having some men 

of firmness amongst them, attempled to restrain the 
president within constitutional bounta. Accustom- 
ed now to absolute authority, Santa Anna was im- 
patient at any such restraint, and it was apprehend- 
ed thathe would dismiss the congress with as little 
ceremony aa the previous congress had been treated 
with. 
1 Genera) Urrea, who had the command in Sonnra, 
at this moment in turn, undertook to “pronounce,” 
and Santa Anna found his own game could be play- 
„ed hy others, after his learninz them how. 

Difficulties accumulated. Paredes contrived to 
lull Santa Anna's suspicions, or else he was ata 
Joss for any safer hands ia which to trust the task of 
suppressing this movement of Urrea, and he confid- 
ed to him the command of the forces detailed for 
that service No sooner had Paredes reached Gua- 
dalaxara, then aided, itis supposed by funds from 
that bishopric, he too “pronounced” for the congress, 
and denounced Santa Anna. f 

Appearances for a time were against this new re- 
volution, But Santa Anna, disregarding the consti- 
tutional prohibition of a president to assume com- 
mend of the army without permission of congress, 
placed himself at the head of his forces, and marcb- 
ed to suppress the insurrection and crush Paredes at 
once. 


Congress rallied the moment they were relieved 
from Santa Anna’s presence and the bayonets of his 
troops. 
‘sible to congress. The president was denounced for 
violating the constitution. 


One of the ministers 


) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

A. D. Mann, of Ohio, consul of the United States 
for the port of Trieste, in the place of Gco. Moore, 
recalled. 

Edward C, Doran, of Vincennes, Indiana, to he a 
purser in the navy, in place of Philo White, resigned. 

Dillon Jordan, collector of the customs at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, vice Robert Mitchel, removed. 

James MeDowell, of Bottetourt county, Va. as 
cansu! for the port of Londonderry, in Ireland, in the 
place of James McHenry, deceased. 

James T. Miller, naval officer for the district of 
Wilmington, N.C. vice Jomes Owen, removed. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL, 

Misston to Lowpow. We noderstand that Mr. 
McLane’s reception in England, public as well as 
private, has been most gratifying to him, and com- 
plimentary to our government and president; for, 
after all, in spite of our own democracy, the states- 
men of Englaod chose to regard our minister rather 
as an embassador, representing tha person of the so- 
vereign. Mr. McLane’s reception by the queen her- 
self, is said to have been mnst gracious, and ac- 
companied with unusual expressions of respect for 
our government and chief magistrate. A letter from 
an intelligent Englishman says that American things 
are looking better, and the people are recovering 
from the senseless clamor which the fanaticism of 
politics has created iu regard to American affairs. 
(Washington Union. 


The Chevalier Gaspar Jose de Lisboa, minister of 
Brazil, was presented, in due form by the scretary 
of state, to the president of the United States, in his 
ew capacity of envny extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the court of Brazil. The most 
courteous salutations were exchanzed between the 
president and the minister, and the kindest wishes 
expressed, in the name of their respective countries, 
for the coutinnance of the friendly relations which 
at present subsist between the United States and 
Brazil; and the most cordial ackaowledgments of 
the kind feelings which had always existed between 
the president and the minister were expressed be- 
tween them. [ Union. 

The president of the United States has recognized 

Johanu Wilhelm Schmidt as consul of Saxony for 
the port of New York. 
* The papers state that the hon. Addison Gardiner, 
Lieut. governor of New York, has been offered by 
president Polk the mission to Russia, but has de- 
clined it. 

We often hear of the recognition of foreign off- 
cials in this country, by the executive, but very few 
of our readers, perhaps know thai the retiring min- 
ister takes with him a commendation to the notice 


The ministers were required to be respon- | of his own sovereign, from the president of the U. 


States. The subjoined will show how the diplomatic 
relations are closed, and what is the style of address 


posted off to Santa Anns's quarters, during the! from a Republican Executive to a Monarch: 


night, informed him of his danger, and returned 
with the last decree of Santa Anna, by which he 
preposed to overturn the constitution and the con- 
-gress, and to assume the dictatorship. This determ- 
ined his fate. Canalizo, the acting president in the 
absence of Santa Anna, published the decree. The 
whole population of Mexico rose in a body, and the 
‘troops forming the garrison, together with the 
“Ayuntamiento” or town council, declared the act- 
ing president and his ministers traitors to the coun- 
try, and ordered the latter immediately to prison.— 
With the hope of striking terror into his enemies by 
adecisive blow, Santa Anna now marched against 
Puebla, which, with the garrison under Gen. Yuclan 
-had jomed the party of the congress. But defection 
was busy in his ranks, and desertion daily thinned 
them. Fight he must, and did with desperation; but 
he was wet with as determined bravery by the troops 
in Puebla. ‘The result was his utter defeat, flight, 
and ultimate capture, imprisonment, and banishment. 

The administration which succeeds Santa Anna, 
finds itself'surrounded with difficulties on every hand. 
Without an adequate revenuc for the current expen- 
ses of governnient, and without eredit;—lormidable 


(United States Gaz. 
To Her Majesty Donna Isabel IJ, by the Grace of 

God, Queen of Castile, Leon, Arragon, the Two 

Siciltes, Jerusalem, Navarre, &c. &c. 

Great and Good Friend: 

M. D'Argaiz, being about to return to Spain, for 
which purpose he has asked a passport for himself 
and family, 1 feel bound by a sentiment of duty, as 
well as of personal and official regard, to embrace the 
opportunity that is afforded, by an event sincerely re- 
gretted by this government, to state to your majesty 
that, during his long residence in the United States 
in the capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plentpotentiary, the conduct and general deportment 
M. D’Argaiz, have been, such as to secure the en- 
tire respect and confidance of this government; while 
liis zeal and intelligence, and his affable manner anc 
courteous bearing, have aoquired for him tbe highest 
estecm and consideration of the publie fuctionaries, 
with whom he has been officially connected. 

M. D'Argaiz by his vigilance and his ahility to 
make available to his sovereign the friendly interests 


‘of the United States, has, it is believed, rendered 


eminent services to the country he has so worthily 


disaffection starting up in the provinces;—threatened | represented, Certainly no minister would more hap- 
by the encroachments of a powerful neighbor, and! pily unite an extreme zeal for his sovercign, with 
prompted to resist their approach by a general po-! qualities rendering him every way acceptable to the 
pular impulse, however iuadequate their means for people of the United States. 

such a resistance, steer whichever course they may, | 


disaster would seem to stare them in the face. 
they attempt an unsuccessful war, of course they 
fall. 


If! 


| 


Impressed with these sentiments towards Mr. M. 
D'Argaiz, aud plaeing full confidence in his integri- 
ty, I bope that your aiajesty will give full credit to 


It they hesitate lo. obey the popular impulse,| whatever M. D'Argaiz may say—especially when 


some aspirant will inevitably seize hold of the dis-| he declares the desire entertained by this govern- 
affection to mcunt into power. A mutiny in the ar-| ment, to maintain unimpaired the friendly relations 


-my ordered to the frontier, is about as fortunate an 
"excuse for them, for uot declaring war, as could have 
‘occurred. 


now so happily subsisting between the United States 


and Spain. 1 pray God to have your majesty in His | 


safe and Holy keeping. 


Written at Washington the fifteenth day of Fe- 
bruary, in the year of our Lord, one thousaod eight 
hundred and forty-four. Your good friend, 

(Signed) JNO. TYLER. 

By the president, 

A. P. Upsuur, 


(Countersigned) 
Secretary of State. 


Revations wiru Mexico. Under the caption of 
Mexico, will he found the latest accounts we have from 
thence. 

The Washington Union, af the t2th, in relation to 
the boundaries of Texas says: “Let there be no mia- 
take about this matter. The Rio del Norte is our boan- 
dary line. The Rio del Norie will contimue to be our 
houndary; and neither the arms ot the Mexicans nor 
tha tonguesof her diplomatists, nor the puny pens of 
the “National Intelligencer," will be sufficient to re- 
move our boundary east of thatriver. There our boun» 
dary is planted, and the hullets of. the Mexicans, nar 
the paper-shut of their friends inthis country, will be 
ahle to shake the determination of our executive upon 
this question.” 

The N. York Tribune conaidera this language of the 
organ as praat that our government is ‘BENT ON WAR" 
Quoting the abave, the Tribune savs: “Now, as it ia 
notorious that the Rio del Norte never was the boundary 
at the province of Texas, but rather the centre of the 
provinces of Coahuila and Santa Fe, and as our insiste 
ing on this honndary must compel Mexico to sorrender 
to us several unquestionably Mexican cities, with valua- 
ble mines, for centuries in her ondispn'ed possession, 
and many thousands of her people, or fight to maintain 
them, it is certain that our administration has resolved 
to push oor feeble neighbor to the wall, and either 
crosh her ur geta fight outof her. We see not how 
war istn he avoided.” ` 


The N. York Conrier & Enquirer has the following, 
on the same subject? 

“Waar is Texas? The Union asks itself this ques- 
tion, and then, after charging the National Intelligencer 
with taking part with Mexico, because that able paper 
shows by arguments and authorities that the Union can 
neither answer por invalidate its proof that tha Nueces 
and not the Rin Grande, is the westera limit of Texas, 
and that beyond that itis at least debatable ground, 
thn states the determination of the executive: 

Quoting the above paragraph, the Enqhirer proceeds: 

“Naw, it has been before stated in this paper that 
by the joint resolution of annexation any question of 
boundary that might arise was expressly reserved for 
the future adjustment of this government, meaning 
of course the treaty making power, which eloue 
can adjust such questions. But here we see the ex- 
ecutive determining the question atonce, without con- 
sultation or negotiation with other parties, who may 
have or suppose they have claims, and at the seme 
time announcing his purpose not to recede from the 
position taken, either by reason of Mexican bullets or 
Mexican diplomatists. lt only needed that the Un- 
ion should add, "nor the voice of congress, nor the 
spirit of the constitution," and the paragraph 
would have been more coniplete and not more auda- 
cions. 

*t]n another point of view, this declaration seems 
to us tantamount ta declaring war against Mexico. 
It is, to use the language of the leading article iu the 
last American Review, treating “Mexico as already 
a conquered country, and, like the, barbarian Bren- 
nus, tossing a sword into the seale with the exclama- 
tion of Me victis!'? 

ARMY JOURNAL. 

Tur Army or ossERVATION. The New Orleans 
Bee says that a gentleman who left Corpus Christi 
on the 29th and Aransas Bay on the 31st ult. states 
that Geu. Taylor and his army were still at Corpus 
Christi awaiting further orders. Col. Twiggs, in com- 
mand ofthe regiment of dragoons, arrived on the 26th 
ult in fine health and spirits. Three companies of 
Mexican traders arrived at Corpus Christi about the 
26th ult. aud had purchased largely of goods. They 
report that a regiment of Mexiean troops had start- 
ed from Tampico about six weeks ago, for Matamo- 
ras, about 700 in number, 400 of whom had deserted 
or died for want of food and water. They were also 
deserting from every post throughout Mexico. Gen. 
Paredes was at Monterey with from 800 to 1,400 
men, and found it impossible to keep his men from 
deserting.” 

The Bee of the 9th says—'The brig Maria Spears 
arrived here yesterday, having left Galveston on the 
31 instant. Captain Felt reports that the convention 
had not adjoorned when he sailed, and no further 
news had heen received from Corpus Christi. The 
brig Iope Howes, Shaw, arrived hence at Galvestoa 
on the 2.1 instant. ‘The steamer White Iiug, Good- 
rich, arrived at Galveston on the 3d from this part, 
and was to sail the next day for Corpus Christi. The 
steamer Leo had been chartered by the government, 
and sailed on the 22d ult. for the same place. 

Tue ARMY or &EsERVE. The Frankfort, (Ky.) 
Commonwealth says—The governor of Kentucky 
has been notified by the secretary of war that gen. 
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Taylor commandant of the army of the occupation 
in Texas, is authorized,in case he should need them, 
to call on Kentucky for auxiliary troops for that 
service to repel the apprehended Mexicao invasion. 
The number and description of troops, should they 
be required, are to be designated by gen. Taylor. 

Governor Owsley has replyed to the secretary of 
war, assuring him that the citizens of Kentucky have 
lost none of that patriotic zeal which has ever dis- 
tinguished them, and which has always led them to 
be among the foremost in defending our common 
country against foreign aggression. He holds him- 
self in readivess, as he has signified to the secretary, 
to comply with a!l constitutional and legal requisi- 
tions of the Federal Government, made by the pre- 
sident or his authorised agents; and he assures the 
Government at Washington, that any requisition upon 
tbe militia of Kentucky will be promptly and gal- 
lantly responded to by them. 

Major general W'ocl and staff is at Buffalo. 

Col. Croghan, the hero of Sandusky, is also spendiag 
a few days at the same place. 

Different detachments of the United States army 
are still en route for Texas. 

The 5th Regiment of Infantry Companies C. D. E. 
F. and H. 270 men, all told, with their band, left 
Detroit, Michigan, on the 20tb ult. and reached New 
Orleans on the 7th instant, in the steamhoat Meta- 
mora, from Cairo, Il). and were to embark for Texas 
without delay. The following are the officers of the 
detachment. 

Company H. Captain E. R. Smith, Ist Lieut. N. 
B. Russell. 


Company F. Captain J. Lynda, 9d Lieut. S. H.| 


Fowler. 

Company D. Captain T. L. Thompson, 2d Lieut. 
B. Lugenbell. 

Company E. Captain C. C. Libley, 9d Lieut. M. 
Rosencranis, 

Surgeon R. C. Wnod, Ist Lieut. R. B. Marcy, A. 
C. S. and A. Q. M 94 Lieut. E. G. Deas, adjutant. 

Lieut. T. H. Whipple, of company G. Brevet 5th 
Lieut. T. T. Wood, Topographical Engineer. 

Companies J. K. and L. of the same regiment, ar- 
rived at Detioit on 3d instant from Sault St. Marie 
and Mackinaw. Officers commanding, Captains Mar- 
tin, Scott, Merrill and Chapman. Lieutenants Rout, 
Whitall, Norvell. and Smith. i 
, Companies A. and B. arrived at Detroit on the 8th 
instant. . 

The whole detachment, nnder command of Lieut. 
Colonel Mackintosh left Detroit 10th for Texas, via 
Cleveland. 


Corpus Christi, August 30, 1845. 

The position taken by Gen. Taylor is one of ex- 
'reme beauty; and when the eye first rests upon his 
camp, clustered with a thousand spotless white tents, 
along the shelly margin of the shore of Corpus Christi 
Bay, irresistible bursts of admiration follow! It is a! 
position of security as well as beauty. 

His tents are pitched on a piece of table land that] 


Large and fat beeves are slaughtered daily for the 
use of the troops, all which, with the liberal sup- 
ples, of Unele Sam, these occnpiers of an independ- 
ant nation's soil can get along mighty well with. 

There is a rumor in camp, to which the utmost 
credit is given, that fifteen hundred Mexicans have 
recently marched to Matamoras for its additional se- 
curity. "This is all the news about the movements 
of the enemy known here. 

ìt is supposed gen. Taylor will act in this way, 
viz: Wait for two months io his present position, to 
know what the Mexicans will do. If they do nothing, 
our government will send a commissioner to Mexico 
to lay down the boundary of the two countries. If 
Mexico refuses to receive the commissioner, and 
bliodly turns away from a peaceable settlement, 
then our forces will immediately occupy the mouth 
aod borders of the Rio Grande, and establish that as 
the hooodary, whether or no. 

Gen. Taylor is the very man the government should 
have selected for tho delicate and responsible duty of 
conducting an "Army of Occupation.? His judg- 
ment is ripened by a long life of military experience, 
and his clear, practical views, the result of a com- 
mon sense way of looking at things. Hts courage is 
undoubted, as his patriotism is nnsullied and pure.— 
Jn a few words, he is a Soult for industry, and a Fa- 
| bius for cantion; but they do say he is a Jackson for 
stubbornness. With his excellent good sense, how- 
ever, this is no deficit in his character. Tbe honor of 
the country is safe io his hands. 

Gen. Worth, the Ney of the army, will ere long 
| join, with his regiment, (the 8th Infantry) the troops 
stationed here. He will be a great addition, and 
every officer feela a prouder glow at the prospect of 
being under his imniediate command. 


Col. Twiggs, with stalwart frame and corpulent 
bearing, is a sort ol ideal of a veteran cavalry officer. 
If nn opportunity is offered, his gallant and well 
mounted corps, eunsisting of as bold a set of officers 
and men as can be found anywhere, will be found in 
the thickest of the fight. 

Col. Whistler is in command of the 4th Infantry. 
| 5p give you a correct idea of the colonel's daring, I 

will tell you an anecdote of him, which occurred 
during the last war, on the northern frontier. In 
j sight of the American and English armies, prepared 
fur batile, an Indiao chief committed à. most insult- 
iog reproach to the former. Colonel W. then a 
lieutenant, rushed at him, out of his lines, and the 
two armies witnessed a terrible conflict. Both were 
in the flower of their youth, strength and courage, 
and fought for life—for honor! The Saxon blood 
gained the victory; he laid hia savage foe low upon 
the ground, and, undisturbed by the enemy, returned 
to his lines, to receive a severe reprimand for such a 
reckless exposure of bis life. Under such a leader, 
the officers and men of the Fourth may be sure of 
being led into the thickest of the fight. 

Colonel Hitchcock commands the 3d Infantry, a 
complete scholar, gentleman and soldier. In his 


reaches about a quarter of a mile to a range of hills) valor and steady firmness the officers of his regiment 
at the distance of half a mile from the crest of these, | place the most implicit reliauce. 1t would seem aa 


he has stationed, as an out-guard, a force of one'if this regiment was determined to win all the ho- 


hundred and twenty hardy and well-tried Texans, to| 
whose fidelity is entrusted this otherwise assailable 
point. Major Gally, commanding the volunteers 
from New Orleans, ia entrusted with guarding the 
extreme left, whilst the extreme right is guarded by 
col. Twiggs, commanding the 24 dragoons. ‘The 
centre is composed of the 3d, 41h, and 7th regiments 
of infantry. : 

The coinmanding general has thrown up a field 
work, a wall of shells and sand, six feet thiek and 
three hundred yards in length on his right. 1n e| 
of an overpowering attack from this quarter, the 
troops stationed outside of (his wall are to retreat 
behiud it. The whole length of the line along the 
Mes occupied, appears to be about one mile and a 

alf. 

lt ia probably one of the healthiest and pleasantest 
spots in the world. Fror the earliest dawn refresh- 
ing breezes invigorate the body, dissipate the inten- 
sity of the heat, and nerve the system to a heatthini| 
action, ‘The cool nights invite weariness to repose, 
disturbed neither by the promenading flea, nor the? 
buzzing musquite. 

The only drawback to continuing this encamp- ; 
ment is the scarcity of wood aud water—the former, 
the troops haul about three miles, and the latter is 
quite brackish—though | believc there are one or 
two small wells in camp which supply a very fair 
beverage. 

The officers appear to enjoy themselves amazing- 
Jy—considering they were supposed to be all cut up! 
They purchase Mexican ponies at from $10 to e 
and excellent nags they are tu ride too. "| he waters 
abound witli fish and oysters, both of a superior kind, 
aod the prairies adjacent with rich flavored veni; 


pon. ! 
i 


nor and trophies of the war. However, the officers 
cannot have 3 higher estimate of their leader's gal- 
lantry than the government places on it. 

Majur Brown commands the 7th Infantry. This 
is the regiment that distinguished itsalf at the battle 
of New Orleans. The major is a matter of fact 
soldier, and says though he likes his comfort as well 
asthe next man, “there are two campaigns still in 
him." With such a sentiment as this upon his lips, 
does he not embody the idea of a true soldier? He 
has onder him the most gallant, noble hearted fel- 
lows that ever swung a sword on a soldier's thigh!— 
From the next in command down to the last Brevet, 
there is not a heart but Jeaps with joy for the fray. 
They have come for war, and can’t bear disappoint- 
ment auy more than you can that man with the 
“white hat,” which you used to make yourself merry 
about. By the bye, there is a white tiat” in canip. 
Had your “while hat a pair of boota under it? and 
such a pair, the Gods delend us! Why was the Ala- 
bama chartered? Col. Hunt could never have seen 
those boots! 

The army is now ready for action. It is well ap- 
pointed in every respect— 1,900 strong—cvery man 
able to do duty, and every heart a tower of strength! 
Under the broad folds of thezstars and stripes, that 
loveliest of fags, this little army will become Hot- 
spurs all. They are prepared and eager for the 
fray. 

NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The Prineeton, U. S. steamer, sailed from Pensa- 
cola on the 5th instant for Vera Cruz, via Corpus 
Christi. 

The Marion, ship of war, reached Hamptun Roads 
on the 3d, from Boston. 


The On-ka-hy-ee, was towed from Norfolk to Hamp- 
ton Roads, on the 3d, aod proceeded to sea. 

The Luorence and Porpoise, brigs of war, were off 
the Balize, on the 2d instant. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, from Chagres, via 
Vera Cruz, reached Hampton Roads on the 13th— 
all well—no news. 

The Constitution, U. S. frigate, was at Borneo Pro- 
per, April 9th, bound to China. 3 

Commodore Rousseau. We learn that commodore 
Rousseau of our city has received orders to repair, 
immediately to the north, to take the command of 
the ship of the line Columbus. 

[JV O. Bee, Bth inst. 

The French Squadron in the River La Plate consists 
of 10 vessels, 282 guns, 2,470 men. 

The English squadron under admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood Inglefield consists of 11 vessels, 197 guns, 1,810 
men. 

French and English—91 vessels, 4,230 men, 479 

uns. 
: American squadron. Off Montevideo, U. S. frigate 
Raritan, com. Turner, capt. Gregory, and U. S. cor- 
vette Boston, command't Pendergrast, all well. 

The Bainbridge, U. S. brig, Lieut. Com'g. Penning- 
ton, was at Bahia on the 21st of July, and was ex- 
pected to sail for Rio de Janeiro in a few days. Of-~ 
ficers and crew all well. 

The St. Louis sloop of war. The United States 
Gazelle, extracts an article from dhe “Union” which 
gives an account of the officers on hoard the St. Louis 
during her late East India cruise, aud adds, “From 
this it would appear that this small ship of twenty 
two guns, has had four commanders in the short pe- 
riod of thirty months. She is a Commander’s com- 
mand, and sailed from Norfolk under command of 
H.H. Cook, and has returned under commander 
Captain Isaac McKeever. We have never heard 
why a Captain was sent out to take command of a 
Sloop of War, more than half the term of the cruize of 
which had expired.” The Gazette proceeds to oh- 
ject to deviations from the “good vld rule" of keep- 
iog officers to their “legitimate line of duty.” 

However well grounded the objections of the Ga- 
zette may be, in the abstract, the admirable manner 
in which Captain McKeever bas conducted in the de- 
licnte and responsible service which he was called 
upon tu perform during the cruize, and especially 
whilst at New Zealand, will amply satisfy his coun- 
try with his having been in command upon that oc- 
casion. [Ep. Nar. Ree. 


The Potomae, frigate. A letter dated U. S. navy 
yard, Pensacola, September 3, inserted in the New 
York Tribune, says—''Coinmodore Conner still re- 
mains on board the leaking frigate, which is no nearer 
being repaired than when llast wrote you; and I 
fear she wilt be a tota) loss tu the government, une 
lesa there is a dry dock constructed at this place, the 
cost of which would not exceed one third the loss of 
the frigate, should she go down— which 15 at present 
very probable.” — 

The Gulf Squadron. A letter dated Pensacola 3lst 
August, published in the New Orleans Tropic, says— 
You must have heard ere this, that the Porpoise and 
John Adams have gone out to relieve the St. Law- 
rence and Saratoga, which are hourly expected here. 
Whatever may be the flying rumors abont our ships 
and the high state of the war fever in New Orleans, 
depend upon it, the Commodore here, knows better 
about matters in general than you do in the Crescent 
City. 1 know, from almost authentic sources, that 
the whole squadron will not go out for the present. 
There heing absolutely no necessity to expose ac- 
tually the slips to @ dangerous cruize in the Gulf 
during the hurricane months, or their crews, which 
are now in tip top health, tothe yellow fever and 
other diseases attendant upon an anchorage at Sacri- 
ficios or off Vera Cruz. Commodore Conner has de- 
termined to keep two men of war cruizing off the 
Mexican and Texan coasts, relieving them occasione 
ally, which will secure a constant communication 
with General Taylor and himself here. 1n the event 
of a declaration of war, or a manifestation of hosti- 
lities on the part of Mexico, he will sail direetly for 
Vera Cruz with a full squadron and bombard St. 
Juan de Ulloa and the city. Such are presumed to 
be his views by the knowing ones lere,and they 
seem to have met the approbation of government.— 
Commodore Conner is acknow ledged to be an officer 
of great promptitude, when required, and in such 
cases as the present communicates his views to no 
one, unless in readiness tur action. 

Texas. Galveston, August 26. The convention 
are busily occupied with the constitution. They have 
inserted the anti-duelling clause. Lotteries are pro- 
hibited. Judges are to he nominated by the governor 
and contirmed by two thirds of the senate. The 
term of office is six years. ‘The number of senators 
is fixed at 21, and of representatives at 66. 
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ANNEXATION or Cuaa. At a mesting recently held 
in St. Clair county, Illinois, the hon. John Reynolds, 
late governor of that state, offered the following re- 
solution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the chair appoint five persons to 
make a report to an adjourned session of this meet- 
ing, on the propriety of passing an acl of congress 
to authorise the president to purchase the Island of 
Cuba, with the censent of the white population 
thereof. 


TrEAsuRY Law— Coffee duties. When ex-secrelary 
Bibb, lately at the head of the treasury department, 
undertook by his own fiat, to reverse the decisions 
and regulations of al] his predecessors in that station, 
regulations under which the revenue laws of the 
couatry had been administered and frequently ad- 
judicated upan, when he undertook not only to issue 
jastructious which compelled our own citizens and 
our own shippers to pay a higher rate of duty upon 
coffee imported ia. American ships, than when 1m- 
ported in foreign vessels, but also directing heavy 
sums of money to be refunded to foreign agents un- 
der these new, nol to say ridiculous constructions of 
the Jaw, which he chose to issue ou his own respon- 
sibility—we could not refrain from noticing the oc- 
currence at (he time, (in an article ia the REcisTER) 
as a singular, and we conceived, an onjustifiable de- 
partura from the usage of the goverament. No such 
responsibility, it was believed, had cver befora been 
assumed by a secretary of the treasury. 

It is not safe that it ever should be. No money 
should ever be taken from the public treasury under 
such pretence without legal process. If a law has 
been erroncously construed, it is the business of (be 
courts so to pronounce. 


How much the public treasury has suffered, under 
what is now officially pronounced to have been an 
erroneous construction, the public would like to be 
informed. The decision of Mr. Secretary Bibb, was 
earucstly remonstrated against, at the time, by Balti- 
more merchants, interested io the coffee trade—but 
without effect. llow much our American trade has 
suffered, aud is yet to suffer, under the operations of 
his singular treasury instructions, will never be ascer- 
lained. How “Swany thousands of dollars have been 
pocketed by those who hava had the benefit of this 
ultra specimen of Free Trade, who can guess? It was 
certainly a specimen of the extent to which Ameri- 
cans can be humbugged, under that specious pretext. 

It is is according to common sense, that when 
wrong, we should tske the shortest cut to get right. 
Such would seem to have been the conclusion of 
Mr. Secretary Walker, on this subject. Whetber 
two wroags ever made a right, is the question? 


If the Seeretary is right in the course he takes to 
his object, all is well. We sincerely rejoice in hav- 
ing the thing right once more. We should have 
been glad to have had it, and all such cases in fu- 
"re, placed upon a safer basis, than that of a treasu- 


| ry circular. 
| OFFICIAL— CIRCULAR TO OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


Treasury department, September 11, 1845. 
Tn the circular instructions from this department, 


| addressed to collectora and naval officers, by my pre- 


decessor, on the 5th August, 1844, I have observed 
the following paragraphs: 
“The charge d’aflaires of his majesty the king ef 


| the Netherlands has presented a complaint that the 


duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, levied upoo 
coffee imported from the ports of the Netherlands, 


| is in contravention of the subsisting treaties between 


the United States and the King of the Netherlands; 


| Seeing that, by the ninth section of the act of 1842, 


coffee imported in vessels of tle United States, from 
the place of its growth er production, is exempt 


| from doty.” 


* By tlie first article of the treaty of 1839, between 
the United States and the United Netherlands, it is 


| Stipulated that *goods and merchandise, whatever their 


origin may be, imported into, or exported from, the 
ports of the United States, from or to the ports of the 
Netherlands, in Europe, in vessels of the Nether- 
lands, shall pay no other or higher duties than shall 


> be levied on the like goods and merchandise imported 
| er exported in national vessels,’ &e. 


**As coffee imported in the vessels of the United 


| Ststes is exempt from duty, it follows, from the 
| treaty before recited, that colfee imported in tbe ves- 
sels of the Netherlands, from their ports in Europe, 


is exempt from duty. "Therefore, such duties as 
- have been so levied upon coffee as aforesaid import- 
ed in vessels of the Netherlands from their ports in 
Europe, must be refunded; and, in future, coffee so 


|| imported must be adroitted free of duty.” 


lt has necessarily followed, in practice, from these 
instruetioos, that while the coflee of Java, imported 
jn vessels of the Netherlands, from poris in the Ne- 


therlands, has been exempt from duty on its arrival 
in the United States; the same article, when import- 
ed in Americao vessels from the same ports in the 
Netherlands, has been suhjected, under the provision 
of the 10th section of the tariff act of 30th August, 
1842, to the payment of aduty of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, as a non enumerated article. 


My attention having been directed to the subject, 
and it being fonnd difficult to conceive that any pro- 
vision or stipulation in a treaty with a foreign power, 
could have been intended on the part of the United 
States, to place the vessels of that foreign power or 
their cargoes an a more favorable footing in ports of 
the United States than vessels of the United States 
or their cargoes, a careful examination was made of 
the terms of the treaty with the Netherlands, to 
which reference is had; which examination has re- 
sulted ina full confirmation of the opinion, as at 
first entertained, that no such provision or stipulation 
is cantaincd therein. 


The stipulation in the first article of the treaty of 
[9th January, 1939, referred to by my predecessor, 
is fonnd to be ia the following words: 

“Goods and merchandise, whatever their origin, 
which may be imported into, or exported from, the 
ports of the U. States, from or tothe ports of the Ne- 
therlands, in Europe, io vessels of the Netherlands, 
shal! pay no higher or other duties than shall be 
levied on the like goods and merchandise so iraported 
or exported in national vessels." 


The words ‘so imported" used as above quot- 
ed, plainly and unequivocally qualify and limit the 
privileges or immunities granted to vessels of the 
Netherlands and their cargoes arriving in ports of 
the United States (rom ports in the Netherlands, to 
those privileges or iinmunities alone granted by the 
laws of the United States to American vessels and 
their cargoes arriving io ports of the United States 
from ports in the Netherlands. It will be observed, 
| (hat the important qualifying word “so” is omitted in 
the reference made to the terms of the treaty ia the 
treasury instructions of August, 18441— 2n inadvert- 
ence ia quotation, which may have led to the erro- 
neous conclusion arrived at in those instructions. 


Great respect is entertained for the opinion of my 
predecessor; but the weight which is justly due to 
that opinion. mast be considered in connexion with 
the fact, that it is opposed ia this case to a decision 
directly adverse by the treasury department, through 
the secretary ad interim, under date of the 27th May, 
1844. 


In deciding between these two conflicting opinions, 
my mind is brought te the conclusion that our reci- 
procity treaty with the Netherlands was never 10-. 
tended to place any cargo introduced in foreign ves- 
scls upon a footing more favorable than if tha same 
cargo were imported ia American vessels. 

It being esseotial that the error referred to should 
be at once corrected in the practice of the several 


ports of the United States, I hasten to communicate ! 


the views of this department, in order that, on all 
future importations of coffee into ports of the United 
States, the duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, as 
imposed by law, may be charged— whether such m- 
portation is made ia vessels ol the United States, or 
of the United Netherlands—unless the said coffee be 
imported from the place of ils growth or production; 
in which case, whether imported in vessels of the U. 
States, or ïn those of the United Netherlands, it will 
be exempted from the payment of duty, as provided 
by law and treaty stipulations. 


The oceasion is taken to state, for your govern- 
meot in regard to analogous questions that may arise 
in your port, in reference to importations ia foreign 
vessels, that, in oo instarce known to this depart- 
ment, has it been deemed the policy of the U. States, 
in forming commercial regulations with a foreign 
nation, to place the vessels of such nation, or their 
cargoes, on a more favorable footing ia ports of the 
United States, than vessels of the United States or 
their cargoes, by the grant of any privilege or im- 
munity whatever. R. J. WALKER, 

Secretary of the treasury. 


THE POST OFFICE MONOPOLY." Under the above 
caption, tbe Boston Chronicle thus discourses—-*- The 
New Evening Post vents its petulance on “the post 
office monopoly” in such strains as these—‘‘perfect 
humbug,” “an atrocious outraga upon the rights of 
the eitizen;" "instead of facilitating business 13 a 
great impediment und a clog;" its delays are “not 
the fault of the persons having charge of the office, 
but of the system itsell;” “if we were allowed—(how 
submissive this language is)—if we were allowed to get 
our communications by private axpresses, we should 
have been in possession of them three hours since, 
whilst new we may be compelled to wait ue. 
morrow morning." 
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Now if all these complaints be well founded—as 
they unquestionably are— whose fault is it that the 
Post, and every body else are not “allowed 1o get their 
communications by private expresses? It is the 
fault of every body, who knew that tlie government 
monopoly was*'an atrocious outrage upon the riglits 
of the citizen," and yet failed to do what they could 
to prevent its re-establishment. We say its re-es- 
tablishment, for it was ance effectually broken down. 
Did the Post dó what it could to prevent the passage 
of the prohibitory clause in the law of tha last ses- 
sion? H not, it is now well punished for its omission. 
One scathing article, coming from a paper of such 
character as the Post, and written as the Post well 
kaows how to write, exposing the corruption aud 
usurpation by which the menopoly was to be re- 
instated, would probably have mpped it in the bud. 
Why was not this article forthcoming? Not because 
the Post did not know then all that it now kaows, 
namely, that the goveromeat monopoly is, “an at- 
rocious outrage upon the rights of the citizen;” that 
the system as a system, could not compete with pri- 
vate expresses, either tn cheapness or despatch; and 
that the assumption of the monopoly by the govern- 
rüent was a barefaced, palpahle, undisguised usurpa- 
tion of unconstitutional power—sucb as the govern- 
ment could not now for a moment maintain, and 
Which they would not have dared to attempt, had 
they not first hribed the press of the country, by 
Biving free carriage to their papers, at tne expensa 
of other men's letters. This sop to Cerberus did its 
work. The press generally went into a profound 
sleep on the subject. Now and then a paper proves 
itself to be half awake by some such piteous whina 
as that from the Post, and expresses a sort of irre- 
solute wish that the government would not perpe- 
trate such “atrocious ontrages on the rights of the 
citizen," but would graciously “allow” them to enjoy 
their constitutional rights. 


It is painful as well as ludicrous to see papers like 
the Post, that *koow their rights," yet knowing, 
dare not maintain," tslk in this fretful, yet puling 
manner. Had they atthe proper time and in the 
proper manner, denounced the usurpation of the go- 
verninent, called upon the people to support the ex- 
presses, and set the goveroment at defiance, they 
would now have no occasion to complain of this 
“atrocious outrage upon the rights of the citizen,” 
or of their three hours delay in getting their papers. 

Did the Post halt ia its opposition to the govern- 
ment monopoly, because it foresaw that the destruc- 
tion of the government establishment would quell the 
patriotism of some thirty thousand democratic office 
holders, and an hundred and fifty thousand demo- 
cratic patriots who expected office? The Past will 
not exactly plead guilty to this iatimation—and we, 
in all sincerity, admit that there is no avowedly party 
paper in the country more free from the influence of 
such mctives. 

Yet who does not know, who can avoid kaowing: 
that but for the party patronage furnished by the de” 
partment, and the briba of free carriage for naws- 
papers, the whole press of the country would now 
ring uneeasingly with charges against the govern- 
ment, of uamitigaled audacity, corruption and usur- 
pation, for attempting such a flagrant violation of the 
constitution, and such “an atrocious outraga upon 
the rights of the citizen?” 

The truth, the naked truth is, that the government 
monopoly is sustained, not for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, not by virtue of any constitutional authority, but 
by corruption and usurpation, to subserve the pur- 
poses of party by furnishing spoils for victars, and 
incitemeats to that class of politicians who act as 
satellites to members of congress, to whom many 
members of congress are indabted for their seats, 
and whose course is guided as unerringly, and whose 
zealis as much quickened by the scent of the public 
crib, as are the course and speed of the camel by the 
Scent of the spring io the desert. 

What a purification ef this government would 
take place, if this great tumor, the post office de- 
partment, were cut out and dried up. The advan- 
tage to the attainment of an honest government 
would be so great as to compensate for almost any 
possible inconvenience. But to be compelled to 
submit to this inconvenience, for the sake of cor- 
rupting, instead of purifying the government, is in- 
deed ‘an atrocious outrage.” Will not the Post join 
with us in calling for the re-establishment of the 
private expresses, and in sustsining them, if they 
should again commence their operations? —— 

[Here we havea tolerably broad proposition for 
"reform." “The great tumor of the post office de- 
partment cut off and dressed up."'] 


Texas LAND QUESTION. Many of our citizens have 
become proprietors of lands in Texas, and are, of 
course, solicitous as to the manner in which the va- 
rious land titles of that country will be effected by 
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the transfer of the supreme jurisdiction from her 
courts, on the final eonsummation of annexation, to 
the highest court know to the laws of the United 
States. In the Texas convention the question was 
referred to a commiltee of legal gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability. After a full and critica] exami- 
nation, the committee made an able report through 
their chairman, Judge Hemphill, tlie Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Texas—who is said to be one 
of the first Jurists io the southwest. We find the re- 
port, said to be from the pen of Judge H. in the 
Galveston News of the 23d ult.—and would be glad 
to transfer il to our columns—but are forced to con- 
fice onr extracts to a few paragraphs, which, how- 
ever, contain the cream of the learned and conclu- 
sive argument. [Richmond Enquirer. 
“Should then a controversy arise between a citi- 
zen of this country and a citizen of another state, 
who, subsequent to our incorporation into the Ame- 
rican Union, might acquire a claim to lards within 
this state, either hy inheritance, devise, or purchase, 
end should suit be prosecuted for the same in the 
federal courts, the rights of the parties would be 
decided by tbe same laws and rules by which they 
would he determined in the courts of the state. 


“Whether the laws, customs, and usages of Spain, 
the decrees of Mexico, and those of Coahnila aod 
Texas, or the laws of the republic of Texas, or all 
together, aflected the rights in controversy—to each 
aud all of these Jaws would the courts of the Union 
give their just force and effect; and by no other laws 
or principles, deduced from other systems of juris- 
prudence, would the questions at issue be determin- 
ed. 

“Neither the constitution, treaties or Jaws of the 
United States can change, alter or modify the rights 
of individuals to rea! property, as established by the 
existing laws ol the republic. 
the State courts will be restricted, in their decisions 
on those rights, te the provisions of the laws uuder 
which those riglits origioated, or by which they have 
been affected; and, should rights have arisen under 
that portion of our constitution and laws, which as be- 
ing repugnant tn the constitution and laws of the U. 
States, will become null and void, yet the rights thus 
created will remain undisturbed. 

* All contrever:ies which may arise between citi- 
„zens of this state, and aliens authorised to sue, will 
be determined by the same rnlesand laws which wil] 
guide the conrts jn the decision of causes between 
the citizens of different States. 

“Your committee have confined themselves to de- 
ductions drawn entirely from the constitution, laws, 
and Judicial decisions of the United States. These 
afford the most solid grounds of assurance that the 
rights of individuals to property will be guarded with 
the most jealous vigilance, by the courts of the U. 


States, and determined ou the same principles of 


Jaw which constitute the rules of decision in the 
tribunals of the Stata. The establishment of the Fe- 
deral Courts within the limits of the state, and their 
cognizance of disputed elaims to lands, will not in- 
juriously affect the title of citizens of this Republic. 


lt will simply furnish & citizen of another State, or 


an alicn, a selection between two forums, for the 
adjudication of his rights; both of which courts will 
be controlled by the laws of the State open which 


those rights are founded, or by which they are con- 


trolled. 


“The beneficent operation of the judicial power of 
tbe Union, in this class of rases, is the best proof of. 


the enlightcoed wisdom of the framers of the consti- 
tution, in clothing the Federal Courts with this high 
jurisdiction. The rights to select a tribunal altoge- 
ther indepeadent of any of the states, for the settle- 
ment of controversies Letween citizens and aliens, 
tends greatly to increase the harmony and confidence 
betwcen the states themselves, and preserve peace, 
und public and private credit in our intercourse with 
foreign nations. 
lousies which might otherwise spring np between 
the different states, if the controversies between their 
citizens were, of necessity, subjected to the arbitra- 
ment of the tribuvals of either. ln the exercise of 
this jurisdiction, justice has been wisely and impar- 
tially distribuled; while the laws of the Slates, nat 
inconsistent with the laws of the United States, have 
becn observed, sustained, and isforced. 
“JOHN HAMPHILL, chairmen.” 
INDIAN JOURNAL 

CHEROKEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. We have be- 
fore noticed the rapid progress making by the Chero- 
kee Indians in civilization, and especially in tho fose 
tering care which they are extending to agriculture. 
The last Cherokee Advocate brings tho proceedings 


vf a mecting to form an egricultural society, iw hich tor, wrote to Sir George Simpson, the governor of | communications to each other, especially tn cases of 
a large number of citizens participated. Ww. S. | the Hudson Bay Company, stating the loss met with, | state ditlerences, or on differences between a stale and) 
Coody presided at the meeting, and durug the time | and wishing to know if one of the Iludscu Bay Come] the general guvernment, has become established, 


Both the Federal and | 


It prevents all irritations and Jen- | 


occupied by a commiltce of ladies, appointed for the 
purpose, in bestowing premiums for different arti- 
leles of domestic manufacture, the Rev. S. Fore- 
man addressed the meeting. He drew a contrast.— 
the Cherokee Advocate says—between the state of 
agriculture as it is now found ameng the Cherokees, 
[and what it was, comparatively a few years ago, 
| when they planted their little crops of corn, beans, 
| &c. by using the shonlder blade of the decr, instead 
of the plough aod hoe; and enumerated some of the 
advantages that woul be likely to result to the peo- 
; ple from the formation of an agricultural society in 
| hie cultivation of the soil,in the management of their 
parmal affairs, jn. the rearing of stock and in the 
‘dissemination of useful information on a variety of 
| snbjects intimately associated with their present con- 
dition. Premiums were awarded 
| To Mrs. Nancy Adair, of Flint District, the silver 
cup, worth ten dollars, for the best specimen of home 
made cloth, the piece containing not less than ten 
yards; 

To Mrs. Jane Dougherty, of Flint District, a silver 
cup, wortli five dollars, for the best coverlet, 

To Mrs. Jinny Wolf, of Tahlequah District a silver 
eup, worth five dollars, for a beaded belt; 

To Miss Catharine Gunter, of Tahleqnah District, 
a eup, worth two dollars, for the best cradle coverlet; 

And to Mrs, Martha Daniel, a eup, worth three dol- 
| lars, for n pair of socks. 

Many articles were exhibited, calling forth gene- 
ral approbation of the skilland taste displayed by the 
(manufacturers. A a committee was then appointed 
| to report a constitution for a National Agricultural 
| Society, to be submitted to an adjourned meeting. 

Temperance Speech. A very interesting temperance 
meeting was held on the Cold Spring reservation in 
|Catareugus county, on the 4th. More than 1000 
| persons were present, of whom one third were Indi: 
ana. The proceedings were conducted with perfect 
decorum. W.J. Angell, Esq., delivered a temper- 
ance address. Blacksnake, the aged chief of tha 
| iribe, now in his 97th year, theo spoke in his native 
| tongue, first to the Indians, and then to the whites. 
| To the latter, after admitting the evils of drunken- 
| ness, as portrayed by Mr. Angell, he proceeded thus: 

». [Detroit Adv. 

|, “But, who is it that has msde my people drunk? 
‘Indians cannot make whiskey. Indians do not sell 
‘yt. Bot white people make 1t and bring it among us. 
It is they that have brought the evil upon us, and we 
jcannot reniove it, The white people can remove il, 
and now we call upoo them to do it. We ask them 
to take their whiskey and rum away,and leave us so- 
‘ber, as they found us. We have no law to keep away 
| whiskey, but the white people have, and we ask 
‘you to put that law in force. If the white people 
| will enforce their laws, and net let bad men sell us 
| whiskey, Indians'wil] try to be sober. A long time 
lage, 1 knew your Great Chief, General Washington. 
] was with him 40 days in his camp, and he made a 
|treaty with my people. We agreed to live in friend- 
[ship and peace forever. We were to yield obedi- 
|ence to you, and you were to extend te ustlie pro- 
| tection of your laws, aud permit us to occupy our 


| 
| 


‘lands without molestation. We have kept the trea- oe en i ene ion 
ity, but our while brethren have not. They have got | Russia 30) 
ithe Indians drunk, and then bought their Jands, a, Poland 16 § 220 384 
piece at a time, until itis nearly all gone, and cur! 4 
people have dwindled away. We do went yon to m). a Ea 720 22d 
protect us. We are glad that yon say you will, and | Austria 92 240* 496. 
we believe that. you mean to do it. Again; 1 thank) Prussia nonet 130 1129 
;you sincerely for your kindness, and for what you| Other Ger. states 35 96 144 
[have said to us to-day.” Spain P 140 480 720 
The follewing interesting facts are recorded with E o, Y 20d 
| uufeigned pleasure. "They exhibita. feeling worthy SIE SENULWS 445 6 2-5 3110 
,of the age we have arrived at—worthy of the cha-} Greece J = 135 397159 
jracter ol trade and commerce in the middle of iel Turkey none 60 M 80 . 
| nineteenth century—worthy of the Christian people! Hamburg, unknown S5 
from whom the traders derive their charters. j Msn n 1 2 
| Tue Hensex Bay Company AND THE Nontn AME-| Bremen, 1 
rican Fun Company. In October, 1834, the brig Frankfort on the Main, 3 


|John Jacob Astor, a fine noble vessel, sailing on 
Like Superior, owned by and employed io the ser- 


nately wrecked at Copper Harhor, while lying off 
; Fort Wilkins for the delivery of government stores. 
As this was the only vessel owned by the company 
on the lake, the loss was very seriously felt, and 
became very embarrassing. It was all important to 
them that provisioos, goods, &c., should pass up the 
Jake carly in the spring, to supply their numerous 
trading posts. ‘The Iludson Bay Company, owned 


vice. 


Fur Company, on hearing of the loss of the brig As- 


pany's vessels could not be engaged early in the en- 
suing spring, to convey the American Fur Compa- 
ny's stores from the Sault de St. Marie to La Ponte, 
at the upper end of the lake. Sir George immedi- 
ately replied, and with great promptitude tendered 
the use of their schooner, then fast in the ice at 
Fort William. He caused a despatch to be sent 
though the snow over lard to Fort William, with a 
peremptory order for the schooner to leave Fort 
William as soon as she could be got out of the ice, 
to proceed to the Sauit St. Marie, and be placed en- 
tirely at the disposal of the North American Fur 
Company. 

The schooner accordingly reached the Sault St. 
Marie carly in April, v here she was loaded, and 
proceeded to La Ponte. When Nir. Crooks offered 
te pay for this generous act of kindness, the Hnd- 
son Bay Company would not accept of one cent for 
the use of their vessel! Such generous conduet is 
worthy of the highest praise, and should be made 
known to the world for its admiration and imitation, 


EunopeaN NATIONAL oEBTS. The Antwerp core || 
respondent of the U. S. Gazette, writes: 

The sum total of the debts of Europe before the 
French revolution was 2,300 millions of dollars. 
After the war this sum had risen to 1,108.000,000, 
which amount hadagain risen to 8,481 millions of 
dollars at the commcneement of the present year. 
Of the states enumerated, Austria, France. Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Holland, aed Denmark - 
failed to meet their. engagements. Spain, Portugal 
and Greece repudiated, and the states of Russia and | 
Austria are at this moment deficient in revenue to — 
pay the interest. Lthink that after this, we may 
welltake courage and coolinuc to pay the iaterest 
on our Pennsylvania stock. As regards the distri- 
bution of the debts over the population ef the diffe. 
rent states, I would only observe that the Dutch are 
twice as much indebted as the English, that tha 
English come next, then the inhabitants of the city 
of Hamburg, then the inhabitants of Frankfort on | 
the Mayne, then the Spaniards, then the Greeks, the 
French, the Danes and Portuguesa. When distri+ - 
buting the debts per capita, Austria and Russia are 
comparatively well off; but here the ald maxim of 


vice of the American Fur Company, was unfortu- | ru 


one or two vessels on the lake engaged 1u their ser-| saehusetts and South. Carolina, relolive to the treatment 


Mr. Ramson Crooks, at the head of the American | ed men. 


Montesquieu is agaio applicable, that the greater 
the despotisni the more difficult is it to create a re» 
venue. 
The same writer furnishes the following: 
“Small debit account of Europe, with the history 
of its rise and progress as far as it can be expressed | 
in the’ elegant language of figures. It wih show 
that most of the enormous European debts were cree 
ated in maintaining royalty against the democratic 
ascendency of the French revolution, and that the 
difficulties are yet very far from being at an end. 
Debts of the different European slates at different periods. 
1786 1818-25 1845 
Before the French Ater the French 


Revolution. Revoluuon. 
Millions of dollars. 


^ 


*Besides having iu the mean ime been twice bank- 
pt. 
$50,000,000 Rix dollars in the treasury. 
tNaples had no debt. 
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STATE DISPUTES. 
Conneelicul resolution on the difference between Aase 


of Mr. Hoor, and the question of the citizenship of calaye 


The usage adopted between the states of sending: 
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LL een a aoe 


and is appropriate. The states of South Carolina 


Massachusetts, Alabama, Hlinois, and Arkansas, nations. 


each of them have addressed communications to the 
states relative to the suhject mentioned in the cap- 
tion of this article. Those several commuoications 
addressed to Connecticut were laid before the legis- 
latura of that state by the governor thereof, and 
were referred to the joint committee on federal re- 
lations. That committee made the following 
REPORT: 

That the committee have examined with prefound 
interest and concern, the prominent features of these 
differences be! ween two distinguished states of the 
Union, evineing, on the part of Massachusetts, an 
earnest effort to bring the qnestions in dispute before 
the supreme court of the United States, the only con- 
stitutional and peaceful tribunal for the settlement 
of difficulties between states—and equally evincing, 
on the part of South Carolina, a determination to 
prevent, by legislation, or by force and violence, if 
necessary, the requisite steps to bring these differences 
to a fair and legal adjudication, before the tribunal 
specified by the constitutien. 

Without attempting to enter into the merits of 
this controversy in its early progress, with a deep 
reluctance to recommend any proceeding ealeulated 
toembitter feelings of hestility between these an- 
cient and venerable states—the committee cannot 
forbear, when this controversy is thus officially 
brought before this legislature by the act of both 
parties, to express their deliberate and decided can- 
demnation of that state which resorts to violence and 
resists all appeal to late. 

It is the boast and pride of our conntry that our 
government is a government of law and reason, and 
not a government of force; and sny state which re- 
fuses a legal adjudication of its cortroversies with 
another state, and which puts itself in an attitude of 
resistance and defiance of any attempt at such adju- 
dication, is presenting an example which, if counte- 
nanced and followed by other states, must Jead to the 
most fatal and disastrous results. 

The stability and permanence of the Union itself 
-—our continued enjoyment of a safe, wise, and be- 
nevolent governmental! our hopes of rational and 
constitutional liberty—depend on a spirit of justice 
and forbearance, and good faith between the diffe- 
rent states; and, whenever differences arise, upon a 
peaceful, unconditional submission to the provisions | 
of the constitution. 

The committee therefore offer for the eonsidera- 
tion of this assembly the accompanying resolutions. 
Per order of the committee. 

A. N. SxixNER, Chairman. 

In senate, June 13, 1845.— Accepted. 

N. L. Wmre, Clerk. 

House of representatives, June 13, 1845. 

Accepted. James H. Horcowns, Clerk. 

By the senate and house of representatives, in general 
assembly convened: 

Resolved, That “the deliberate determination of a 
state to refuse obedience to the judicial tribunals of 
the nation, in regard to the constitutionality of her 
laws, aflecting the people of other states,” is a 
palpable and dangerous violation of the national com- 

a 


cl. 

Resolved, That “any member of the confederacy 
which assumes to violate at pleasure the rights guar- 
anteed to other states or their citizens, or to impair 
these rights by throwing impediments, in the way of 
their legal vindication,” betrays a distrust of the rec- 
titude of her own acts, and an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to the demands of justice, which justly exposes 
her to the imputation of a dishonorable violation of 
the public Iaith, inconsistent with the peace and safe- 
ty of this Unjon. 

Resolved, That the state of Connecticut views with 
profound regret these differences between Massa- 
chusetts and Sauth Carolina; and that while she feels 
bound to condemn a course of proceedings, on the 
part of the latter, which cuts off the only constitu- 
tional means of redress, she still hopes to see a spirit 
of moderation and justice prevail over popular ex- ! 
citenient, and that tbese two ancient and patriotic 
states, which contended nobly together in the battles 
of the revolution, and in discussing the principles of 
civil liberty, witl peacegbly submit their dilferences 
to the great tribunal of the nation, and devote their 
united wisdom and strength to the perpetuation of 
the Union which they so eminently contributed to 
establish, 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor of this 
state, be requested to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions and the report accompanying, to each of the 
governors of the several states and territories of tbis 
Union. 

In senate, June 13, 1845.— Passed. 
N. L. Wae, Clerk. 


House of representatives, 


June 13, 1845 — Passed, | a stick! 
James H. Horcome, Clerk. - lunknown,” 


MassacHusETTS-— Loco state convention and nomi- 
The convention met at Springfield a few 
days since. On the first ballot for a candidate for 
governor, Isaac Davis bad 189 votes, Col. Green, of 
the Post 18U, F. Rebinson 95; and there were a 
number of scattering votes—257 was requisite for 
a choice. Col. Green now peremptorily declined.— 
On a second ballot Mr. Davis had just enongh for a 
choice, 241 votes—Mr. Bishop 140; Mr. Robinson 
88, &c. Henry A. Bishop being the next highest 
was declared as nominated as lieutenant governor. 


New Yoas. Governor Wright was earnestly ap- 
pealed to by the friends of a man by the name of 
Green, who was convicted of murdering his own 
wife, very soon after his marriage, to grant either a 
pardon, a commutation, or a respite, from tha sen- 
tence of death pronounced by the court of Rensse- 
lesr county. The governor refused to interfere. In 
doing so he adopted what, if we mistake not, is al- 
together a new proceeding on the part of an execu: 
tive in such a case. He addressed a long official 
letter to the sheriff of said caunty, commencing 
with the words “again it is my duty to address you,” 
&c., wherein he argues out at full, the history of 
the case, his reasons for rojecting the several peti- 
tions praying for his interference, his construction 
of the laws governing such eases, and why he ought | 
not to suspend their operation. d 

lf this course of Governor Wright become a pre- 
cedent, it will be fonnd to be an eventful innovation 
in the jurisprudence of the country, and a still grea- 
ter innovation on the executive prerogative. "The; 
governor's reasoning is nu doubtto the purpose, but; 
is it in proper place? 

State loan redeemed. The N. Y. State comptroller | 
has issued a circular offering to redeem the state fives | 
becoming due on the first of January next, with inte- 
rest from last payment immediately. He also gives 
notice that said bonds will cease to draw interest af- 
ter the Ist January, 1846. 

Anti-renters— Trial of “Big Thunder.” Boughton's 
trial is going on at Hudson, Ambrose Jordan defend- 
ing him. Judge Edmonds presiding. His charge to 
the grand jury occupied about an hour in its delive- | 
ry. After adverting to the peculiar character of our | 
institutions—the voluntary submission of our people | 
to a government and laws of their own creation, the 
absence of a standing army, &c., &e., he dwelt at 
some length on the nature of the leasehold tenures | 
in this and the adjoining counties, and the general 
inconveniences flowing trom them. The Judge then 
passed to the conduct of the violators of the law, 
and denounced their crimes with much and deserved 
severity. He called upon the grand jury to be vigi- 
lant and firm ia bringing them 10 justice; assured the 
tenants that they must rely upon the action ofa 
sound public opinion bringing about an arrangement 
between them and the landlords; that the constitu- 
tion of the United States forbid any law to be passed 
by a state impairing the obligation of contracts; and 
that no relief could be expected unless the base and 
guilty were denounced and punished, and the inno-| 
cent and their cause separated from them. 

New JEnsEy.— Lynch law in fair hands. The 
Mount Holly Herald furnishes an account of a gay 
widower who having buried two wives, was exceed- 
ingly annoyed at the successive refusal, one after 
another, of three young ladies, to cach of whom he 
was all at the same time paying devout attention.— 
The Herald says: 

“He was almost frantic with rage, and in order 
to salve over his mortified pride, circulated stories 
about the young ladies which did not redound very 
much to their eredit. As soon ns they beard of this 
ungallant mode of taking revenge, they held a 
council of war, and determined to punish him in 
such a manner as to make an example of him for 
his want of proper manly feeling and chivalry.— 
They accordingly armed themselves with large tough 
birches, and seeing the gentleman passing along the 
road, sallied forth upon him and assailed him with 
such vigor that he was unable to make any resist-; 
ance. They scored his back well, and but for the 
interference of a gentleman, who was attracted by; 
his cries of distress, would not have left an inch of 
skin in his wbole hide. The last we heard from our 
hero, he was going the rounds of the neighborhood 
exposing his lacerated back, in the hope of exciting 
the sympathies of the community, and threatening to 
bring the matter before court.” 

This transaction reminds us of a paragraph in the 
last St. Landry, Louisiana Whig, which says: “tow 
gentlemen let themselves out of jail night before 
last. "They were confined for wile whipping—not 
after Mr. Blu(ton's fashion, with the tongue—but 
after their own and other naughty men's ways, with 
Now they’ve “cut stick,” and left for parts 
Why what is this world coming to 
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N. J. Fruit culture. “AN the farmers around the 
placeare rich, & are making 10 times as much of their 
farms in proportion to the capital invested, as tho 
manufacturers do. Hundreds of them make more 
from feur acres of ground, and that all bill, than a 
majority of ours do from three hundred acres. Some 
of them, from three acres alone, in raising atraw- 
berries, and dewberries, make over $1000 profits per 
year. And this all the result of two months’ work. 
The most of them have their carriages, and find a 
better market for their produce here than they can 
in New York. The fruit crop alone sold from the 
surrounding towns yearly in New York, is greater 
than the entire agricultural erop of Sonth Carolina, 
and the frut and vegetable crop larger than the agri- 
cultural products of the great state of Virginia. I 
do not wish to terrify you, but these are facts. Show 
this statement to our politicians, and than tell them 
to goto the nearest rumshop and take a drink of 
grog, and commence a lecture on the tenants of dila- 
pidated tents, and farms, ragged, starving, penniless, 
and wretched millions of the south, to bend their 
knees before them, and supplicate God’a blessing on 
their rotten carcasses for it, and they will call yon 
simple and unterrified republicans.” 

Pennsynvamia-—State credit. The treasurer of the 
state has addressed a circular to the county authori- 
ties, calling upon them to take timely measures to 
insure the payment of the February interest upon 
the state debt. The United States Gazette of the 17th 
instant, says: ‘We feel satisfied now that measures 
have been adopted, which will insure the prompt 
payment of the state interest due next February; so 
that now, unless same vent should occur greatly out 
of the ordinary line, we may rest content that Penn- 
sylvania will maintain her faith.” 


MARYLAND.—" The Old Defenders.” The Baltimore 
Anniversary, the 12th September, was appropriately 
distinguished by a military parade and other demon- 
strations of respect. The venerable corps of “Old 
Defenders,” having made suitable arrangements for 
the purpose, assembled to the number of between 
two and three hundred, under their own officers, and 
proceeded by the railway to the city of Washington, 
where they were received by the Mayor of that city 
and several volunteer companies that paraded to 
welcome the visiters. Having formed in column, 
the whole marched with appropriate banner and 
music, to the President’s Mansion. They were there 
received by President Polk and the members of the 
cabinet, with a hearty welcome. Addresses were 
delivered, refreshments partaken of. A sumptuous 
dinner had been prepared at Brown's Hotel, to 
which the veterans were now invited. After duly 
discussing this with invigorated appetites,—toasts 
were announced, and seatiment, and music, and 
speeches rapidly suceeeded. “Old Lang Syne,” 
was recalled with enthusiasm. It was a day of en- 
joyment. 


G@eroacia-—Railroad. It is (says the Augusta 
Chronicle of Thursday,) a source of unfeigned plea- 
sure to us to announce that a traio of passenger cars 
departs this morning for Atalanta, the terminus of 
the Georgia railroad. We congratulate the atock- 
holders, and all parties mterested, upon this impor- 
tant result, achieved through numerous difficulties 
and under circumstances, at times, during its pru- 
gress, peculiarly trying. We have now a railroad, 
not inferior to any in the southern states, extend- 
ing 172 miles into the interior of the state, which 
will ia a few months be extended eighty miles far- 
ther to the Ovstenaula river, makiog an entire 
line of two hundred and fifty-two miles of the 
great line of railroad which is designed to connect 
the Atlantic coast with the fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. . 

Roilroads— Connection of Charleston. and Nashville. 
Ia July last a meetiag was hald in Nashville, Teanes- 
see, to consider the practicahility and expediency of 
connecting that city witb charlesten, by a railroad 
from Nashville to Chatanooga, where the Western 
and Atlantic railroad (the Georgia state work) strikes 
the Teznessee river. The result of the discussioo of 
the subject, has been 8 growing conviction that the 
project is practicable and will confer vast benefit 
on Middle Teanessee. 

The estimated distance from Charleston to Nasb- 
ville is 516 miles. Of this, 390 miles may he con- 
sidered as finished, and the remaining 56 miles (tbe 
unfinished part of ihe Georgia State Road) to Cha- 
tanooga on the Tennessee is under contract, and the 
grading and masonry completed. The distance 
therefore from Charleston to the Tennessee by the 
railroad route is 446 miles. It is proposedjto com- 
plete the line by exteading it 130 miles farther to 
Nashville, thus forming a communication between 
Middle Ten. and the sea board of 28 hours distance. 
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Of the feasibility of constructing this road by the 
resources of the people interested io it, Dr. Overtoo 
did not entertain a doubt. He said that, 

“He had an interview with the profoond aad 
accomplished geologist of thc state, Dr, Troost, in 
reference to the physical character of the country 
between Nashville aod Chattauooga, That gentle- 


Washiagton's barge have been brought home prison- 
ers io the Albert. Capt. Woodbury, late master of 
the Albert, effected his escape prior to her sailing. 
An article communicated to the editor of th U. S. 
Gazette in reference to the statement in that paper 
says—" Your reporter’s account, this morning, re 
specting the ‘Albert’ being brought in as a slaver, is, 


man had examined the country with great care; and| lam led to believe, erroneous in several respects.— 


he believed a route could be selected from the tawn 
of Morfreeshorough to Chattanooga, over which a 
road could be constructed, cheaper than from Mur- 
Íreesboroogh to Nashville with a single exception 
of ahout five miles; that these excepted miles, would 
pass over a spur of the Cu nberland Mountain; bot 
that this was no difficult matter, as there waa a deep 
gap in the mountain, out of which flow the head wa- 
ters of Battle Creek east into the Tennessee river, 
and the head waters of Elk which flowed west inte 
our own Cumberland. 

Among the great benefits promised by the enter- 
prize, Dr. Overton dwells with force on ita effects in 
opepiog the mineral riches of that region, the an- 
hancement in the value of real estate and the open- 
ing of a new market for Middle Tennessee. 

He stated that he had been informed by his friend 
Dr. Troost, that in the vicinity of the placa where 
this road would tarminate on the Tennessee river, 
there was an inexhaustible mine of coal, of the 
purest quality in the world. He exhibited to his au- 
dience a specimen of this coal, from the extensive 
cabinet of the geologist. He had heretofore advert- 
ed to the fact that the first rail roads in America and 
Enorope were constructed for the purpose of trans- 
porting coal, and that some of the most profitable 
roads 1n the United States were engaged now in the 
transportation of little else. He stated upon the an- 
tharity of practical business men, that coal could be 
delivered at Nashville from this mine, by meaus ofa 
railroad, at 5 or 6 cents, and'perhaps less, per bushel. 
This would be a reduction of more than one-half of 
the present average price of coal. Diminish the price 
of an article one-half, and as a genera) rule, it will 
double the consumption. 

The productions of Middle Tennesse intended for 
foreign markets, instead of passiug down the Cum- 
herland 200 miles, down the Ohio 69 inilcs and down 
the Mississippi 1200 miles, and then around the Cape 
of Florida 1009 rites, making in all 2460 miles of 
dangerous navigation, with heavy insurance exacted 
atevery stage ol its progress, with transhipment after 
transhipment, would pass in 23 haurs to the city 
of Charleston, without danger and without insurance, 
at one-fifth the cost of transportation and in one-tenth 
ot the time, and would be in Europe before that by 
the river reached New York. The advantages of 
such a state of things absolutely defies calculation, 
and he declared his solemn belief that the prosperity 
of Middle Tennessee could never begin until this road 
was constructed. 

Almost tbe entire supply of fareiga merchandize 
brought from Europe and the northern cities for Mid- 
dle Tennessee, would pass by Charlestou and reach 
Nashville in 88 hours from the city of New York4— 
This would give to our imports all the advantages to 
be enjoyed by our exports, in the event of the com- 
pletion of this great enterprize. 


AraaaMA. The legislature elect, is composed of, 

The senale, 90 locas, 13 wbiga. 

The house, 61 locos, 37 whigs—loco majority ou 
joint ballot 31. 


JxntaNa. The legislature elect, is composed of, 

The senate, locos 25, whigs 25. 

The house, locoa 52, whigs 45—loco majority on 
joint ballot 7. 


Fhoriva.—lIilegal Marriages. The law in Florida 
prohibits under severe penalty the solemnization of 
marriage except under a license procured Irom the 
clerk of the county court of the county where the 
marriage isto take pluce. The legislature of Flo- 
rida, juat adjourned, repealed the law creating coun- 
ty courts and authorised no one to issue marriage 
license instead of their clerks. Sa the case is hope- 
less in Florida until an extra or other session of the 
legislature is convened again to permit marriages in 
that slate. 

AOS ee ee eee ee ee OS 
SONS OF AFRICA. 
E Be ea ee ee 

StavEns. The brig Albert, of Boston, arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 13th iost., from Bahia, in charge 
of an officer of the United States brig Bainbridge. — 
The Albert has been sent home at the instance of 
Atexander 11. Tyler, esq., United States consul at 
Bahia, on the charge of being engaged in the slave 
trade, between the coast of Africa and Brazil, in 
conjunction with brig Washington'a barge, late of 
Fhiladelphia. The first officers and crew ol the 


First—Captain Woodbury did not run away from his 
vessel, but was walking about Bahia when she left, 
having abandoned the brig to the United States au- 
thorilies, on being charged with having been a ‘sla- 
ver. Secondly—The crew of the Washington's 
barge ‘were not brought home in irons,’ but some 


comiug up the bay, for what reason is beat known to 
the efficers in command. And finally capt. Duling 
never has been ‘committed.’ ? 

Tue SravER ano THE Prisoners. The men 
brought hame in the brig Albert, by lieut. Walker 
and a midshipman, were twenty two in ouniber.— 


d'Assimpsan, colored, a part of the crew of the Al- 
bert; William T. Knight, first mate, and James Ca- 
mel, William Jordan, Johu Bennet, Wesley Stoker, 
Francis Lewis, and John Vaughan, crew of the 
Washington's barze, charged with a violation of the 
act of congress, prohibitiag the slave trade. Also, 
eleven of the crew of the barque Alto, a whaler, 
charged with mutiay. Their names are James Wil- 
son, Witliam H. Smith, John Palmer, William Cor- 
nish, Cornelius C. Little, Cornelius Albert Lee, Ja- 
cob Colp, Isaac Graham, Thomas R. Holsten, and 
Joaquin: Fortis,—the latter a Portuguese. 
[Phila. Amer. 


The Paris Constitutionnel, of the 15th, has a copi- 
ous epistle dated Roadsted of Monrovia, 14th Janu- 
ary, 1845. ]t relates to the establishment of the 
colony of Liberia, and describes Monravia with dis- 
paraging opinions. The writer (probably a naval 
officer) is, however, enamored of the settlement at 
cape Palmas, He admires the work of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and regrets the injudicious mau- 
agement or insufficient means of the French on the 
whale coast. Many details, besides, of the practices 
of the natives of the coast, products, trade, and so 
forth, render this lively communication worthy of 
American attention. = 

Naver suit. Absalom F. Boston, a colored man, 
has commenced a suit against the town of Nantucket 
on account of the school committee having refused 
to admit his daughter, Phebe Ann Baston, into oue 
of the public schools on the 9d day of June last, — 
The town, in town meeting, have voted to defend the 
suit. The qoestion of whether colored children are 
not entitled to admission to the schools on precisely 
the same footing as the whites, even a school may 
be established for their exclusive attendance. The 
courts will have to adjudicate upan it, and the de- 
cision will be an impartant one, as a precedent. 


Tux CaLGRED MEN ar New Yaak stare, by con- 
vention and otherwise, are making zealous exertions 
for the removal of the restrictions which prohibit 
them from voting unless possessed of property to the 
value of $250, through means of the proposed state 
reform convention. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE BY STEAMERS. A letter to 
the editor of the U. S. Gazette, dated Pernambuco, 
; July 29, says: “The steamer Cacique is lying here 
(eee out far the coast of Africa for slaves. She 
has had the propellers taken off, and beth pair are 
i now lying on the wharf. She is to be driven by pad- 
dle wheels on her sides with buckets to unship, and 
her engines have been put upon deck. These ar- 
rangements and changea have been contracted for 
by C. Starr & Co., and alie will sail in a few days.— 
The owner, captain, mate, and hands are Portuguese, 
and the engineers and firemen are Americans. 1 be- 
lieve this 1s the first experiment of slaving by steam. 
But there is no doobt but the example will be fol- 
lowed. She flies Brazilian colors, and is lying in 
company with two Brazilian man of war brigs, ta- 
king aboard her casks, &c., and it is publicly known 
that she is going to the coast of Africa for a cargo 
of slaves.” 
The Gazette adds,—Capt. Farrell of the brig R. 
F. Loper at this port, came out of the harbor of Per- 
nembuco, in company with the above mentioned 
“Cacique,” and says she is the same vessel known at 
New York as the “Tigress.” Captain F. further 
states that she liad been altered in her rig to that of 
a three masted schoaner, and had placed paddle 
wheels upon her, instead of her propellers. The 
“Cacique,” however, sailed but slowly, having been 
easily beaten by the R., F, Loper in light weather. 


deserters from a whale ship were placed in 


They are Albert Hall, mate, and John Francis, 
white, and Diego Mioto Blanco and Simao Pedro 


Tue Spitfire & THE MaxcuEsTER. Tue Boston 
Daily Advertiser says—‘‘Capt. Flowery, of the slav- 
ing schooner Spitfire, has beea removed to the jail 
in Salem. to which he was sentenced for five years. 
The Spitfire was sold by consent of parties, on the 
libel of the seamen for their wages. They have been 
paid off and a part of them immediately shipped iu 
the same vessel. The halance of the proceeds is 
held in court to be paid nver ta the successful claim- 
aot. A libel has been filed (returnable at this term) 
by the district attorney in Tavor of those who seized 
the vessel on the coast of Africa. The testimony of 
the seamen which was taken im writing before a 
commissioner of the court, to be used in this case, 
discloses some curious facts which did not appear on 
the trial of Flowery, not being applicable to that 
case. 


Torner, who was the mate of the Spitfire, when 
(as the Caballero) she run a cargo of slaves, from 
Rio Pongo to Cuba, testified that ou that voyage there 
were abaut 250 slaves, and the only white men on board 
were the eaplain, himself, ond the mener (Faber.) He 
also testified, that the Manchester sailed from Balti- 
more with the same captain and mate. She went to 
Portland and took off some wood aud a few other ar- 
ticles. He (the mate) the came to Boston with her, 
while the captain (Gordon) came by land. After 
the Manchester was searched here, she sailed for 
Africa, and Faber, with two black women, and two 
hlaek men, went out in her as passengers. "Turner 
himself went out in her as mate. Afler arriving at 
Rio Pongo, the captain died and the Manchester was 
subsequently wrecked. Torner demanded his wages 
of Faber, who refosed to pay them, aod the former 
then laid a complaint against the Spitfire before the 
United States commander, upon which she was seiz- 
ed. Torner was in miserable health, when released 
m jail bere, and it is oot probable that he will live 
ong. 


Antonio del Mijo, who was on board the Spithre, 
testified that he had been on two slave voyages. In 
the first they had suceeeded in running a cargo. In 
the other, they were taken by a British cruiser and 
were carried to Sierra Leone. The crew were sub- 
sequently released, and he found his way back to 
Coha. 


One of the most intelligent men on board the Spit- 
fire was Ebenezer Jackson, a colored man, who stat- 
ed that he was born in Connecticut. He had been 
twice on the coast of Africa before, and was the 
cook of the Spitfire. The other men were Germans, 
and appeared to be intelligent and respectable mari- 
ners. They could all speak English with but one 
exception. The district attorney did not consider 
them as having knowledge of the nature of this voy- 
age when they shipped. Wath regard to Antomo 
and Jackson, who were shipped in Cuba, he enter- 
tained much doubt, but did not think the evidence 
sufficiently strong to detain them, or contest their 
claim for wages.” 
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OUR COUNTRY-—ITS HISTORY. 
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HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


EnnarvuM. A N. York correspondent has called 
our attention to an error in the date of the first 
“Extract from the votes and proceedings of the gen- 
eral assembly of the colony of New York,” inserted 
in vol. 68, p. 377, (Aug. 16, 1845,) which instead of 
being “Die Sabati, 9h , 4. M., the 4th April, 1765,” 
should have been “Die Sabati, 9h., 2. M., the 4th 
April, 1761.” Our correspondent adds—It was at 
the latter date (1761) that the memhers of New 
York city were appointed this ‘committee of corres- 
pondence” and then it was that old Joho Cruger, as 
mayor of New York and speaker of assembly, was 
chairman of that committee and commenced his pa- 
triatic efforts against Great Britain. 1n 1764 he had 
the duty added to this committee to correspond with 
other assemblies to get up this congress al New 
York, in which he finally succeeded. He was may- 
or of New York from 1759 to 1766 and twice speak- 
er of the assembly, during which time he made eve- 
ry effort against the tyranny of Great Britain, and 
long before the great speech of Mr. Oris, of Boston, 
which Mr. Adams so much eulogises as the first 
step to the revolution." : 

On enquiry as to how the error noticed abave, oc- 
curred, we ascertain, that the volu ne of the “Prine 
ciples and acts of thc Revolution” printed by Heze- 
kiah Niles, in 1822, from which we extracted, had 


as the date of tue year of said axtract, “171. Our 


proof-reader, of course, considering this to be a typo- 
graphical error, and—as we were not at hand to en- 
quire of—ho exerciscd his awn discretion in correct. 
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ing it, and having as the leading date m mind, thetcured to aliens who had resided two years in the 


year that the congress in question assembled, he in- 
serted that. A proof-reader is the last man in the 
world to attend to the general subject be is reading 
on. llis error would have been obvious to any other 
reader, on arriving at the next extract from the 
same journal. (same page,) which is dated 1762, and 
manifestly refers to the preceding, as does also the 
third extract, dated 1764. 

When it 1s recollected that every page of the Na- 
tional Register has 6,900 separate pieces of metal, 
composing it, each one of which must be accurately 
selected and placed, to avoid one error, it is rather a 
matter of astonishment that so few errors do occur 
than that one should now and then escape attention. 

Tue New Jersey Historican society met at 
Princeton a few days since, chief justice Hornblow- 
er, the president, in the chair. An address was de 
livered by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Tren- 
lon; and the society then proceeded to the transac- 
tion of business. Amongst the donations reported 
were some of considerable interest. Mr. Alofsen 
presented a copy (in Dutch) of the original Journa) 
of capt Juhn Schuyler, during an expedition to Ca 
nada m August, 1690, accompanied by a translation. 
This expedition was thought by Mr. A. to be the one 
alluded to by Leister in his letter to the governor of 
Connecticut, Sept. 30th, 1690, (on file at Hartford,) 
as the only suecesslul detachment sent forward by 
general Winthrop. “The success of the detach- 
ment,” says Leister, “of 30 whites and 150 Iroquois, 
in destroying the enemy's cattle, taking or killing 28 
of the French, burning dwelling houses and barns, 
proved that with only 150 more men they could have 
taken Montreal.’ Mr. James G. King presented a 
large volume containing copies of more than 300 
letters and papers of lord Stirling, of dates between 
1754 and 1783—transcribed at his expense for the 
Society. On the subject of a new national name a 
committee made a report, in which they show that 
the existing name is good enough. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. It is pleasant to re- 
vive associations connected with the revolution, and 
whatever has relation to that memorable event be- 
comes of interest, A friend, who has been search- 
ing among some old family recordsgehanced upon 
the following statement of the force of the United 
States, and as a matter both of record and of inter- 
est, we suhjoin it. [U. S. Gazette. 

State of the United States army in 1778. 
June, 1778—rir ror DUTY. 
11,330 rank and file infantry 
1,281 artillery 


506 cavalry 
13,117 
The army of the United States, September, 1718. 

Colonels 51 
Lieutenant colonels 43 
Majors 48 
Captains 311 
First lieutenants 314 
Second lieutenants 269 
Ensigns 177 
Chaplains li 
Adjutants 62 
Paymasters 6I 
Quartermasters 62 
Surgeons 69 
Surgeons’ mates 5U 
Sergeant majors 68 
Quartermasters’ surgeants 65 
Dram majors 61 
Fife majors 16 
Sergeauts 1,705 
Drummers and fifers ogm 
Rank and file 30,134 
Artillery 1,444 
Cavalry 650 

36,208 


Unitep States PATENT orrice. The Washing- 
ton Union contains a long account of the patent of- 
fice in that-ecity, in which the origin and history of 
the present patent system of the U. States are traced 
with much minuteness. It first received form from 
un act passed in 1790, entitled “An act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts," wbich enactment 
constituted the secretaries of state, of war, and the 
attorney general a board to whom application was 
to be made for patents for new and useful inven- 
tions —The act of 179U continued in force until it 
was repealed by an act passed in 1793. This act, 
whilst it retained the general features of the system 
as it was at first established, made the patent office 
an €xclusive appendage of the state department. In 
1800 the right to patents for new inventions was se 


United States; and by an act passed in 1836 it was 
extended to all aliens—imposing upon them, how- 
ever, much heavier fees than were required tu be 
paid by cilizens. In that year the system underwent 
a complete reorganization. It was then established 
as a separate bureau of the state department, with 
an official head denominated the commissioner of 
patents. In all its leading features the system con- 
tinued the same. A new feature, however, of very 
great importance, was, by the act of 1836, engrafted 
upon it. In every new application for letters patent 
for an alleged invention, the cammissioner is re- 
quired to investigate the question whether or not the 
invention claimed contains a new device; and on the 
result of that inquiry depends the issue of the pat- 
ent. If the invention is found to possess no novelty, 
the patent is, of course, refused. While adding ten- 
fold to the labors of the office, inasmuch as each 
case requires a review of all similar inventions in 
this and other countries, and some of them extend- 
ing over the widest field of investigation, this new 
provision of the law has resulted in vast benefit, not 
only to the inventor, but to the community at large. 
lt has prevented the issue of innumerable patents 
covering old devices, and consequently has rid the 
courts of justice of an immense amount of litiga. 
tion. 

la 1790, and for many years afterwards a single 
clerk performed all the duties of the state depart- 
ment, touching the issue of patents. In 1830 the 
force of the patent office consisted of a superintend- 
ent and two clerks. It now has a commissioner of 
patents, a chief clerk, two examiners, two assist- 
ants, a draughtsman, an assistant draughtsman, a 
machinist, two recording clerks, a clerk of accounts, 
two copying clerks, a messenger, three watchmen, 
and two Jahorers. In 1829, (the first year in which 
a distinct account of its receipts was kept,) the rev- 
enues of the office amounted only to the sum of $3,- 
549 37. For the year ending June 30, 1845, the re- 
ceipts were $48,472 44, and the expendilures were 
$39,798 07. ‘The total smount of the receipts from 
1790 to June 39, 1845, is $613,805 57; expenditures 
doring the same period $360,294 50, of which $108,- 
00) was expended in constructing the present pal- 
ent ollice building. Thus there were, ou the 30th 
June, 1845, $175,511 07 in the treasurv of the Uni- 
ted States to the credit of the “Patent fund.” With 
tlie exeeption of a small sum received for copies, 
&c., the whole amount of the receipts of the pateat 
office, mentioned above, has been paid iit by inven- 
tors. The patent office has cost the government no 
thing except for the erection of buildings for its ac- 
commodation. lt now pays its way, and returns a 
surplus of several thousands every year to the patent 
fund. 

Besides being the great head of the progressive 
arts, it became, under the administration of the lute 
talented commissioner, P. L. Ellsworth, esq, the 
government organ of that greatest and most impar- 
tant of all the interests of the conntry—the agricul- 
tural. Of its services in this respect we have often 
had occasion to speak. The writer in the Union 
suggests that the oKice might also, with a little more 
expense and addition to its clerical force, present to 
the country a view of the progress of manufactures, 
mines and other industria! pursuits, and adds:—'!Co- 
pious statistics on those subjects could not fail to 
furnish a vast amount of valuable information for 
the use of the statesman and political economist.” 

There were issued from the Ist of May to the 31st 
of July, 1845, inclusive, II3 patents. During the 
«ame period of time four additional improvements 
and live designs were patented, and four patents 
were reissued. 
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ABDUCTION CASE. 


TRIAL AT PARKERSBURG, VA. 


The Marietta lotelligencer of the 4th inst. pub- 
lishes a letter fron “an eye witness,” which gives 
the followirg account: 

On Monday, the Ist iust. the Circuit Superior Court 
af Virginia commenced its fall session in Wood 
county. A large number of tne citizens of Wash- 
ington county repaired thither to attend the trial of 
the three Ohio citizens confined ia the Parkersburg 
jail on the charge of aiding the escupe of slaves. 

The Grand Jury having been enpaunelled and 
sworn, retired to their chambers, aud alter a few 
hours deliberation, returned with an indictment 
jointly found against the prisoners, Peter M. Garner, 
Craton J. Lorain, and Mordecai Thomas, charging 
them with enticing and assisting, in the Counly of 
Wood, six negroes, the property of a Mr. Harwood, 
lo escape into Ohio from servitude. The indictment 
contained foor or five counts, each varying the charge 
to suit the various sections of the statute. At nine 


o’clock on Tuesday morning, the prisoners were 
brought within the bar of the Court, and the indict- 
ment immediately read to them, to which each an- 
swered severally xor curry. Counsel for the pris- 
aners—Messrs. Vinton and C. H. Brongh, of Ohio, 
and W. A. Harrison and J. G. Stringer, of Va. Mr. 
Jackson, the altorney far the commonwealth, here 
stated to the Court that in consequence of an attack 
of the erysipelas, he should be compelled, in fullow- 
ing the advice of his physician, to decline the prose- 
cution of the case~-not without the hope, however, 
that other members of the bar could be induced to 
fill his place; but in case other attorneys could not 


be cmployed, he should be compelled to move the 
Court for a continuance of the cause until the next 
term. The Court thereupon appointed Messrs. Fish- 
er and Van Winkle, but the former of these gentle- 
men declined. The latter consented to engage only 
on the condition that Mr. Fisher would lead in the 
prosecution—this, however, Mr. F. peremptorily 
declined. The question then recurred upon the 
continuance of the case. 

Mr. Vinton arose in opposition. He appeared 
[he said] in the cause, not strictly as counsel for the 
prisoners, but at the request of the executive cf Ohio 
in defence of the rights of that State. It was of the 
highest importance that no right, however great or 
small, should be violated between the sister States 
of Ohio and Virginia. Thus far two sovereignties 
had continued to flourish, one at theside of the other, 
and not an incident had transpired to war against 
tha mutual amity and friendship which has ever ex- 
isted between them. And feeling a conviction that 
if this cause should come toa speedy termination 
(le intense exeitement now existing in either State 
would at once, and quietly subside, he could not but 
urge upon the Court the propriety of an immediate 
trial, Delay, he thought, would only heighten the 
unhappy excitement. Should the trial proceed, and 
the result be an acquittal of the prisoners, the people 
of Ohio would at once “rub out? all harsh and un- 
friendly feeling; but should the result be otherwise, 
| and a continoance be had, he was sure that an in- 
| dictment would be found at the next term of the 
Court in Washington county against the six Virginia 
citizens who had seized and brought here the prison- 
ers, and that a requisition upon the Virginia Execu- 
tive would follow, and if a surrender was made of 
these citizens, they would probably be sentenced to 
the Ohio penitentiary under the statute of that State 
to prevent kidnapping. It was impossible to deter- 
mine the extent of the dificultjes that would eventu- 
ally spring up under such a state of circumsiances. 
All interference by the people af Ohio with the 
property or rights of the citizens of Virginia was to 
be deprecated and condemned as unwarranted and 
in violation of the good faith which should ever ex- 
ist, under our admirable cunstitution, between the 
twosovereignties Laws had been enacted in Ohio 
against any such interference, but it being shown 
that Congress alone had the pawer of enacting laws 
relative to tugitives from labor, the Ohio acts were 
repealed. He further alluded to the operation of the 
constitution and laws of the United States, and also 
of the laws of Ohio and Virginia, and urged the citi- 
zens of both States to a strict and faithful observance 
ofthem. Heappeared, he repeated, in behalf of tha 
State uf Ohio; but shuuld it be ascertained that the 
prisoners had, at any tine when in the commission 
of the crime charged, been within the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, he would immediately abandon the de- 
fence aud leave thein La rely upon other counsel. 


Mr. Jackson, in behalf of the prosecution, as we 
are informed by the correspondent of the Intellizen- 
cer, insisted on the continuance of the case, on the 
ground that there was nol time for a preparation on 
the partof those to. whom might be assigned the 
prosecution. 

The Court, after the close of the arguments, 
granted the motion and fixed upon the 17th of No- 
vember next for a special session to try the issue.— 
The prisoners were admitted to bail in $500. each, 
or were to staud cominitted until trial, in case uo 
bail could be had. They will, however, probably 
be able to secure the necessary bail in a few days. 
]t is much to be regretled that circumstances are 
such as to prevcut the attendance of Mr. Vinton at 
the time fixed upon for the special court. Good 
feelmg and harmony prevailed throughout. lt is 
worthy of remark, perhaps, that the Court repealed- 
ly expressed a determination to afford the prisoners 
a fair aud impartial trial. The only exceptionable 
feature of the procecdings I observed was the de- 
grading treatment shown the prisoners when (taken 
to aud (rom jail. No one had a remote idea thatany 
effort would he made to release them—yet each pri- 
soner was collared by two self-important sub-offi- 
cers, abd cragged along amang a crowd of two or 
three hundred, as if they were the blackest criminals 
in christendom. 
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The editor of the Marietta Intelligencer remarks: ! ings, and overturnings, aod over-turnings,” as an m- 


“It wiil be seen that an indictment was found against | spired prophet has described it. 


the prisoners by the grand jury, aad that they have 
been remanded for trial, the case having been con- 
tinued oa uceount, as it is ossumed. of the illness of 
the attorney for the commoa wealth of Vicginis. We 
cannot withhold an expression of regret and surprise 
at these proceedings. It is a matter of surprise 
that, with 8 full knowledge of the facts before ther. 
the grand jury should have ventured to find a bill 
against the prisoners; and it is to be regretted that 
the Court should suffer a continuance of the case, 
perpetrating as they do thereby a flagrant wrong, as 
we conceive, against not only the abducted citizens, 
but agaiast the State of Onio, whose rights are thus 
setal naught. We are convinced thal there is oo 
probability of the conviction of the prisoners, and 
that this is understood by those engaged in the pros- 
eculion. But, as we intimated several weeks since, 
the final diseussion of the question, on its merits, is 
pat olf, in. order to punish the prisoners before they 
nre tricd. They have already been retained in prison 
for some time, and unless they should get bail will 
be retained foe a longer period. Evean if they get 
bail, the rod will be held over their heads, and thus, 
it is supposed, others will be deterred from following 
the example ‘set by them, in tha matter with which 
they stand charged. If we are correct in this sup- 
position, there is certainly just room for complaint 
against the course of proceedings.” 

The Ohio State Journal, on copying the above, 
remarks: 

“We are not advised whether the writer speaks 
by authority of Mr. Vinton, when he states that that 
gentleman wall not be able to appear in November, 
in defence of the prisoners; but it is to be hoped that 
his efficient services wil! not be withüeld, if consist- 
ent with his other engagements. 

“The sketch furnished by the correspondent of the 
Intelligencer of the remarks made by Mr. Vinton, 
may uot be entirely eurrect; but if it is, it seems to 
us that he lias erred in supposing that an iodictment 
would not be found against the Virginians who were 
engaged inthe abduction of our citizens. An in- 
dictment will, we imagine, be found against them in 
any event; and the Governor of Virginia will be 
called upon to deliver them. Thespiritof Mr. V's. 
remarks and the proceedings generally are well cal- 
culated to lead to a just settlement of the difficulty. 
and are worthy of general approbation. Mr. C. H. 
Brough appeared among others, it is said, in behalf 
of the prisoners, whether at the invitation of Mr. V., 
of the citizens of Cincianati, or of the prisoners, it 
isnot stated. We regret much that Mr. Summers 
was net present, although iu Mr. Vinton’s hands 
or will be done that cau be done by Cou'nsel from 

hio. 


CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


Cuuncnu msTony always has had so much to do 
with pelitical history, that no chronicle of passing 
time would seem to be perfect without keeping iti 
somewhat in view,—and hence the introduction, re- | 
cently, of a department devoted to that subject in 
the Register. lt must necessarily be brief. We shull 
endeavor lo make it comprehensive. The statistics 
of *Churches?—as they are culled—we should say, 
of sects, and of the various religious assueiations, | 
missionary and others, cunstitute one of (he mam Su 
jeets ol attention im this deportment. Incidents, | 
constitute the next object. Doctrines, creeds, aud 
opinions, are the abstracts—fur which we hope there 
is room enough in the wide world, without our hav- 
ing to register them. 


Several of the 
countries in Europe are exceedingly agitated,—riots 
have taken place, and “religious civil sonrs"—(what 
prostitution of terms?) have actually commenced, and 
threaten to involve more than one of the Enropcan 
States. That the horrid example of the Syrian— 
Christian and Mshometan "religious war" may not 
he re-enacted ia Germsny and Switzerland, within 
the circle of the current year, is doubtful. Persia 
allowed the Nestorian christians a home in their 
mountain fastnesses for more than a thousand years 
—christian sectarians found them at length, and car- 
tied their disputes to the tribunal of the Schah, 
and before the ignorant and superstitious. Envy, de- 
traction, strife, bleodshed,—exterpating war, trav- 
elled rapidly on. In ashort time itis likely we 
shall have to register the Nestorian christians as 
amongst the sects of men that were, but are no more. 

Not only are the kingdoms of the earth agitated 
upon ‘religious’ subjects. but every church, in every 
realm, appears to be subjected to disputes and con- 
tention ia uausual proportioa aad intensity. The 
Catholics have (heir quarrel renewed about the Je- 
soits, on one haad, embracing all of France and 
Switzerland in the dispute—whilst Germany and 
especially Saxony and Prussia, are in arms about 
the Ronge reform, which is evidently sweeping 
onward very like the reform movement there tbree 
centuries ago. 

The Protestant Episcopal church, coatinues to be 
distracted by the Puseyite, or Tractarian movement. 

Presbyterians, in England, are following the lead of 
the “Free church of Scotland,” cutting the connex- 
ion between church and state. A division has taken 
place in the churches of both kingdoms, upon this 
subject. In the United States we have the sect en- 
tirely divided between what are termed “tha old” 
and “the new” church. Another question is now 
agitating this church, ns well as several other of the 
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Without being exactly confident of the accuracy 
of our detail, it heenmes necessary to furnish some 
account of the posture of affairs which has led to 
the appointment of this foreign deputation, to inter- 
fere with or influence our American conceras. We 
give il as our impressions, subject to correction, if 
we are ja error in any material particular. 

lt will no doubt surprise many of our readers to 
learn that there lias been or is such a radical differ- 
ence of opinion in relation to slavery amongst tha 
Quakers, as to render such a movement as the one 
now adopted, either expedient or excusable. Qua- 
kers have generally been recognized as having orig- 
inated the emancipation of Africans in this and all 
other countries, and as for many years none of the 
members of the society have been allowed to own 
slaves, or to countenance in any form, the ownership 
of slaves, it would seem strange that there remained 
any occasion for a serious dispute among them upon 
the subject. 

Time was, when the Quakers, as well as all others 
of the American community, had no question as to 
their being at liherty to purchase and appropriate to 
their own service, the natives of Africa, brought to 
this country for sale. 


When Anthony Benezet, an the early emapci- 
pators of the day in which he lived, started the 
question of the right of one man to hold another in 
bondage and to appropriate his services to his use, 
they were at first regarded by the body of the Qua- 
ker society 3s ianovaters, disturbers of the harmony, 
good will, and charity, which characterized the so- 
ciety. They were “dealt with,” persecuted, and 
traduced. The whole emancipation turmoil, was 
first fonght on that stage. We will not say the ‘abe 
olition" turmoil, because that term, as familiarly 
onderstood, implies an nitra-ism, which the Quakers 
had the good sense to steer clear of. 

Emancipation, as preached by the old Quakers, 
differed but little from that which was subseribed to 


ehristian churches;—we allude to the slave question— | (we will not say practiced, by) Thomas Jefferson, 


how far church communion may be accorded to 
thase who continue to hold an African as a slave. 


The Methodist Episcopal church, in the U. States, 
has been entirely separated, und that too geographi- 
cally, upon this questioa. ‘The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South," instituted within the last few 
months, maintain different tenets and have different 
rules of church government in relation to the holding 
of slaves, from that of the church north of the Ohio 
and Mason and Dixon's line. 

The Methodist Annual Episcopal Conference of 
Ohio assembled on the 3d inst.; about 160 members 
were in attendance. The conference embraces but 
one district 1n a slave State, and that in the neigh- 
borhood of Parkersburg, Va. Bishop Hamline pre- 
sides; Bishop Soule being present on Friday, the 
presiding Bishop out of courtesy it is supposed, invi- 
ted him io preside, temporarily. 

While be was in the chair, Jacob Yeung, an old 
and influential preacher, arose and offered a pream- 
ble and resolution, reciting the co-operation of Bish- 
op Seule in the secession which took place a few 
months since at Louisville, aud declaring it inexpe- 
dient and highly improper fur that gentleman to 
preside at any of the anaual conferences of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. "The question being called 
for, Mr. Soule declared that he could not put the 
question. Bishop Mamlioe resumed the chair—the 
vote was then taken, and the preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted, only seven voting against them. 

Bishop Soule, a few minutes after, left thc house. 

A unanimous vote was afterwards obtained in favor 
of the restoration of the original rule of Mr. Wesley, 
concerning druvkenness and the drinking of intoxi- 


William Pinkney, and the oll ‘abolition socie- 
ty” which existed in 1793, and comprised most of 
the prominent men then in the republican ranks, in 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. 1t was a pro» 
cess adapted to the true nature of the evil to be rem- 
edied, avoiding the deplorable error which has since 
;been the MES of so much unhappiness in this 
|country. 

The deviation to which we allude, accounts for 
the fact, that however individual members of tho 
Quaker society may still be regarded, as they cer- 
; tainly are, amongst the most effective and zealous 
| friends of the Africao, yet their iofluence as a socie- 
ty, which was undisputed and unrivalled up to the 
period at which abalilion was made a political ques- 
tion in the United States, or rather up to the period 
when colonization was first abandoned by the aboli. 
iionists and amalgamation substituted,—from that 
| period to this, the Quakers as a society, have ceased 
to bave any influence with the sons of Africa—and 
have in fact, been regarded by them, as well as by 
ihe ultra abolitionists, as traitors to the cause of 
emaneipation. 

Why was this? 

Because they deemed it to be their duty to adhere 
to the origiual course ailopted by them, in regard to 
slavery, and to admonish not only against its being 
made a political question, but against attempting to 
operate beyond the rights of others to judga for them. 
selves in the premises. 

Such has been the decision of the Quaker meet- 
ings generally throughout the Union, upon the sub- 
‘ject. No member of the society was allowed to hald 
a slave, or so far to countenance slavery as to buy 


Church history, is a wide theme. Who, for in- | cating liquors. IL is a much more stringent rule than , or to hire a slave of his master. That far they con- 


stance, would think of such a man as Frederick "the 
Great,” as he was designated tor half a century oa 
account of his generalship, taking lar more in- 
terest in his own future character as a Ilistorian 
of the Church, than as a successful warriori— 
We looked with uo little amusement in. early life, 
through five heavy octavo volumes of Frederick's 
writings on “ecclesiastical History,” an appropriate 
appendix to which, was liis correspondence aod ear- | 
nest eudeavours to obtain from (he Catholic author- | 


the recent one, 

Tue conference have adopted a resolution appro- 
ving the proceeding of the general conference at 
New York respecting ministers owning slaves. 


Tne Quaker Empassy rrom Enexann. By the 
last steamer arrived Josiah and William Foster, 


sidered to be the testimony dae from them. All tha 
, rest of the world had just as much right to think and 
jto act for themselves in the premises. Beyond mere 
advice, they had no right to go and least of ell, to at- 
tempt coercion, 10 any of ils forms. 

Political anti-slavery and abolitionism, was by nq 
means content with these restrictions. Their ultra 


George Stacy, and John Allen, a deputation of the | th-ories carried the colored people in body, to far 
Lundoo Yearly Meetiag of Friends, to the Friends , other views;—the Quakers refused to lollow-the cone 
io the United States, one account states, but more |sequenca is that no religious society in tle union has 


iues ot France (though a "*protestaut? himself) per-| probably to the Friends of the Indiana Yearly meet- | this day less influence with the leaders, the politis 
mission to have "christiao burial" for the rcmaius, | mg, to endeavor to reconcile and rc-unite them upon cians amoogst the colored people, than the Quakers, 
and that mass might be performed to redeein the soul a subject upou which a diflerence and separation has | Their well ground influence amongst the great body 


of Voltaire, the man that of all others, during lus 
life, Frederick most dreaded aod bated. Freder- 
ick’s eecleciastical history. seemed to us to be just 
about one century's jmproveo,ent upon tlie tremen- 
dous folio volume whjch we had just before ponder- 
ed over, written by a no less opiniunated Royal liter- 
alus—we allude to the famous treatise ol King James 
ol Euglaod, upon Demonology.” 

But to our “vacation,” 

‘There are at the present inoincot, great commo- 
tions in what is termed “tho religious world," “tarn- 


recently taken place, in that meeting—that is, on the 
subject of slavery. 

‘rhe slave question is likely to become the question, 
in tliis country, whether the great body of the people 
will that it should be so, or not. ‘The South appear 
tu be just aroused to the necessity of admitting that 
it ina? be, or can be argued. The idea of preventing 
its discussion we conceive has been abandoned.— 
The true merits of tlie subject, area mach safer reli- 
ance for them. Tha fact we conceive is illustrated 
by tbe histury of the question in the Friends’ society. 


of the colored people is not yet entirely departed, 
but the free colored people of the Uoited States are 
at tliis day as thoroughly under tte influence of cers 
| tam leaders as ever the “United Irishmen” were, une 
der that celebrated assuciation. 

Is proof required ef this assertion ? 

Let any man attempt (o converse or argua with 
colored people, as to the expediency of their emi- 
grating to Africa, or cven meution the word “cola. 
nization,” and ha can doubt no longer. 

But to our subject, 
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There is no general authority to control the Qua-} “The Friend," a monthly jouraal published in 
ker associations. They have neither patriarch,| London, in allusion to the deputation says: 
bishop, nor written creed. The highest church | “Ilow came it about in ladiana, that on the ques- 
anthority with them is their “Yearly Meetings," tion of slavery, in which the society is or ought ta 
composed of representations from their several} be fully united, (though the exertion of its members 
“quarterly” and perhaps their “monthly meetings,” | may be various in degree.) there were Friends dis- 
that is, meetings held munthly and quarterly, within | placed fron: their respective stations in the church, 
the circuit embraced by the yearly meeting. The} because they were considered too active in one of 
first pa! ee es of gee aah was held in| the best causes mankind can be engaged in? 
London. ln due time a yearly meeting was estab- "May truth and love so prevailin the Indiana 
in ** i 1, 
"- ee, y e e are held yearly meeting, that they may with open arms re- 
auy ay Be OTE IUIUS eee ceive their brethren in the same way as is usual 
No one of these yearly meetiags pretends ta have | when tao meetings are united together; and may 
any authority whatever over any other one. Nor is | there be a willingness in the other Friends to return 
there any other ligament binding them or their mem- | with the simple understanding that each Friend shall 
bership, than that of “love in the Gospel of V'ratti-?| ge at liberty to maintain the anti-slavery cause, as 
That a difference of opinion would occasionally | may from one time to another appear ta him correct 
be found to exist in such a state of society or associ- | slowing others to do something or nothing. as they 
ation, is certainly not to be wondered at. 'fhat so may incline. In this way the breach will he healed 
little of such difference has been exhibited, is worthy unity restored aud preserved, and the truth prosper; 
Aere M M and the Friends who have yielded to the call of reli- 
or many years after the settlement of the ques- gious duty, to eross the Atlantie toassist their Amer- 


tiou im the society, in relation to holding of slaves, | Tean br i ; S 
à : n brethren, wil s r 
hardly a wave of disturbance agitated the society. nahe LAE d. En LONE I erm gag comfort 


At length the American revolutiun occurred, and 


| 
| 


all the duties and accomplished all the purposes 
contemplated; and tlie successful issue to his peril- 
ous undertaking achieved by his courage, hia skill, 
his sound judgement, and, we will add, his humani- 
ty, his correct sense of moral obligation aud love 
of right, eotitle him to the highest praise. 

Captain Fremont departed on his second expedi- 
tion from the little town of Kansas, on the Missouri 
frontier, on the 29th of May, 1843. His party con- 
sisted principally of Creole and Canadiau French, 
and Americans—amounting in ali to thirty-nine men; 
among whom were several of those who hadac- 
companied him on his former tour. Mr. Thomas 
Fitzpatrick was selected asthe guide, and Mr. 
Charles Preuss was assaciated with the expedition 
in the same capacity 3s before. The party were 
armed generally with Hals earhines, and were 
furnished with a brass tweive-pound howitzer. The 


| camp equipage aud provisions were transpurted in 


twelve carts, each drawn by two mules, and a light 
covered wagon, mounted on spriugs, conveyed the 
instruments. 

«To make the exploration as uscfal as possible, T 
determined,” says Captain Fremont, “in conformity 
with my general instructions, to vary the route to 


that brought up another difference. The great ma- 
jority of the Friends, being by their religious tenents 
opposed to war, on any account, naturally exerted 
their iofluence, individually to prevent a resort to 
such an expedieit, even for such a cause as was 
then presented.  lience the general impression 
amongst the whigs of xat day, that the Quakers 
were generally tories. Many of them were so— 
perhaps a larger proportion than of any other reli- 
gious sect in. the country,—but there were others as 
true whigs, in this society, as the country could boast. 
Not only were there many individuals disowned by 
the society, for taking up arms for the country on 
tbat occasion, but a schism took place in the socie- 
ty, and a ‘‘meeting’’ of those who differed in opinion 
from the majority was lormed, and lcag continued 
to assemble regularly in Philadelphia, designaled as 
"fighting Quakers.” They held that it was justifis- 
ble to take up arma in defensive war. 

From the “Hickory Quakers” as those disowned 
by the society are generally denominated, we had 
some of the most distinguished officers of the revolu- 
tionary army—General Green, next in the confi- 
dence of his countrymen to General Washington 
himself, and General Wayne, “Mad Anthuny,” as 
he was called, were both of them, if we mistake not, 
oi Quaker families. 

'j une next difference that arose in the Quaker soci- 
ety, was that which originated from (he preaching 
ol Blas Hicks. 
a dispute which occurred in the days of. William 
Penn, aud he said, had been started many centuries 
before. The Quaker society in the United States 
separated on the dispute alluded to, into "Yearly 
Meetings” of Hicksites,and Yearly Meetings of ‘tthe 
Orthodox,” ss they are usually termed, though the 
Hicksites claim to be the real orthodox, no less than 
the other division. ‘Orthodoxy is iny doxy—and 
heterodoxy is y our doxy," Swiltt truly said. 

The point in dispute it would bother us exceeding- 
ly to make an accurate statement of. As the parties 
could uot agree, they agreed to separate rather than 
longer to disagree. It wus no daubt best to do so. 


‘The dispute reached England and Ireland, but not į 


to such an extent as to occasion a divisiou. Their 
yearly meeting recognize the “orthodox” Quakers 
unly, and hold no correspondence with the **Hick- 
sites." Inthe United States the large majority of 
Quakers belong to tbe Micksite meetings. 
yeurly meetingsin Indiana, to which these Friends 
from England have been delegated, belongs to the 
orthodox division o! the sociely, with whom the En- 
glish yearly meeting contioue tn unity. 


The division occurred about a year ago, which it 
is (he purpose of this English depatation to recon- 
cile, upon the subject of slavery. One portion of the 
society considered themselves at liberty to join in 
the aboliuion or anti-slavery movement, and they as- 
sociated themselves accordingly. This, the other 
party insisted, was contrary to orthodox doctrine, 
which repudiates sl] association but that of their 
own body. Disputes ran high, and st length 3 sep- 
aration took place. To heal this dillerence, if possi- 
ble, is the errand of love assigned to this deputation 
of Friends from England. 

The opiniu.s in relation to the slave question, of 
the larger body of Quakers in this section uf the 
union, as expressed by the Baltimore yearly meeting, 
we inserted some time since in the Register. We 
are not aware that there is any difference of opinion 
between them aud the orthodox party here, m rela- 
tion to this subject. All the societies, if we mistake 
pot, disapprove of the movements ot the abolition- 
ists—yet many of the warmest and must zealous 
abolitionists are Quakers. 


This was rather a re-discussion of 


Thej 


= 


The editor of the Indiana Free Labor Advocate, 
the organ of the anti-slavery Friend, responds: 

"1f I understand the terms the writer proposes as 
the basis of a reunion, they are substantially the 
same that ] proposed long ago, and which 1 believe 
anti-slavery Friends would generally be satisfied 
with. All we asked was liberty to enjoy ihe privi- 
leges and benefits of religious society, and at the 
same time to act in the anti-slavery cause according 
to our own convictions of duty—we wished to have 
liberty to follow the advice and to imitate the exam- 
ple of our Enghsh Friends, (because they were in 
full accordance with those convictions,) without be- 
ing proscribed therefor; always holding ourselves 
liable to church censure for any violation of the 
principles of morality, or of the discipline.” 

We have taken more space upon this subject than 
the occasion may seem (o call for. Our reply is, 
that the subject is one of engrossing interest—slavery 
—and it 1s touched in this ease by a foreign deputa- 
tion. It was proper to have the ease fairly before us. 


the Rocky Mountains from that followed ia the year 
1842. The route then wasup the valley of the 
Great Platte river to the South Pass, in north lati- 
iude 429; the route now determined on was up the 
valley of the Kansas river, and to the head of the 
Atkansas, and to some pass in the mountains, if any 
could be found, at the suurces of that river. 

“By making this deviation from the former route, 
the problem of anew route to Oregon and Califor- 
nia, in a climate more genial, might be solved, and 
a better knowledge obtained of an important river 
anu the cuuntry it drained, while the great object of 
the expedition would finds its point of commence- 
mentat the termination of the former, which was 
at that great gate in the ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains called the South Pass, and on the lofty peak of 
the mountain which overlooks 1t, deemed the high- 
est peak in the ridge, and from the opposite sides of 
which four great rivers take their rise, and flow to 
the Pa. ific or the Mississippi.” 


The route appearstohave been for many days 
through a pleasant and level prairie country, inter- 
sected with uumerous streams, in general well tim- 
bered on their margin with ash, cim, cotton-wood, 
and very large oak. This agreeable state of thinga 
did not, however, continue; for, the narrative says: 

“Shortly after leaving our encampment on the 
26th June, we found suddenly that the nature of the 
country had entirely changed. Bare sand hills eve- 
ry where surrounded us inthe undulating ground 
along which we were moving, and the plants pecu- 
liar to a sandy soil made their appearance in abun- 
dance.” 

The fourth of July was spent at St. Vrain's fort, 
iu latitude 40 deg. 16 min. 52. sec. north, aud longi- 
tude west 105 deg. 12 min. 23 sec. : 

The party were in the neighborhood of Pike's 
peak on the 11th of July. We are told respecting 
the couitry through which they were now travel- 
ling, that— 

“With occasional exceptions, comparatively so 
very small] as not to require mention, these prairies 
are every where covered with a close and vigorous 
growth of a great variety of grasses, among which 
the mast abundant is the buffalo grass, (sesleria 
dactyloides.) Between the Platte and Arkansas riv- 
ers, that part of this region which forms the basin 
drained by the waters of the Kansas, with which 
our operations made us more particularly acquaint- 
ed, 1s based upon a formation of calcareous rocks. 
The soil of all this country is excellent, admirably 
adapted to agricultural purposes, and would sup- 
porta large agricultural and pastoral population. A 
glance ut ihe map accompanying this report, along 
our several lines of travel, will show you that ttus 
plain is watered by many streams. "Throughout the 
western half of the plain these are shallow, with 
sandy beds, becoming deeper as they reach the rich- 
er lands approaching the Missouri river; they gene- 
rally have boltam lauds, bordering by bluffs varying 
froin filly to five hundred feet in height. In all this 
region tlie timber is entirely confined to tlie streams. 
lu the eastern half, where the soil isa deep, rich, 
vegetable mould, retentive of rain and moisture, it 
isof vigorous growth aud of many different kinds; 
and throughout the western half it consists entirely 
ol various species of cotton-wood, which deserves 
to be called the tree of the desert—growing ia san- 
dy soils where no other tree wil] grow; pointing out 
the existence of water, and furnishing to the tra- 
veller fuel, and food for his animals." — 

On the 17th July Captain Fremont visited the ce» 
lebrated Springs, from which the Boiling Springs’ 
River takes its name, and gives the following gr&- 
phic sketch of their locality: 


Tue Mormon Press. L. O. Littlefield, in a Jong 
article under the captiun of *Revolntion in the Daily 
Press,” states that “through the providence of God, 
the Church of Jesus Christ has now four presses in 
successful] operation: the Times and Seasons, the 
Nauvoo Neighor, the New York Messeuger, and the 
Millenia) Star. These advocate the gaspel of Jesus 
Christ, aud are each conducted by members of the 
Quorum of the Twelve, who hold the keys of the 
last dispensation, and are endowed with the power 
of calling down the revelations of heaven. Let these 
journals be patronized unanimously by the saints, 
and make them the channels through which knowl- 
edge shall flow toevery partof the earth. Keep 
them in every house; lend them to those who sit in 
darkness, that the honest in heart way be converted 
and the work of gathering be urged on among the 
house of Israe].” 

As a specimen of the tone of thase presses we ex- 
tract trom the Nauvoo Neighbor, of the 27th ult., 
the following: “The New England Puritan regrets 
that General Jacksun did not make a public con- 
fession and atonement in regard to duelling, as the 
Great warrior and statesman David confessed and 
atoned for hig sin in procuring the death of Uriah 
that he might enjoy his beauteous wife.” 


On which the Neighhor thus comments: “Such 
false comparisons and such foolish suggestions, nev- 
er ought tu mislead and insult the minds of an en- 
lightened people. “David atoned fur his sin!? when ? 
lu the days of the apostles (see Acts 2, 34,) he had 
nol asceuced into heaven, aud of course was in hell, 
aloniug for willu! murder; and, there having been no 
resurrection since, he is there stili. The scriptures 
revcal nothing about Geu. Jackson, and most likely 


he will wait, like other men, till the day of Judg- 
ment.” 


N FREMONTS 


CAPTAL 


Fiom the National Intelligencer. 


We have derived much satisfaction and informa- 
tion from an attentive perusal of the narrative of 
the second espeuition of tliis enterprising and ta- 
Jented young officer. Our opinion respecting Cap- 
tain Fremopt's peculiar fitness for the posilion be 
was placed in has been already expressed. The 
manner in which he condacted this second expedi- 
tion, amidst scenes of difficulty and danger larex- 
ceeding those which altended the former one; the 
highly satisfactory way in which he has discharged 
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“Leaving the camp to follow slowly, 1 rode ahead 
in. the afternoon in search of the springs. Jo the 
mean time, the clouds, which had been gathered all 
the afternoon over the mountains, began to roll 
down their sides; and a storm so violent burst upon 
me, that it appeared I had entered the storehouse of 
the thunder storms, I continued, however, to ride 
along up the river until about sunset, and was be- 
ginning to be doubtful of finding the springs before 
the next day, when f eame suddenly upon a large 
smooth rock, about twenty yards in diameter, where 
the water from several springs was bubbling and 
boiling up in the midst of a white incrustation with 
which it had covered a portion of the rock. Asthis 
did not correspond with a description given me by 
the hunters, I did not stop to laste the water; but, 
dismounting, walked a little way up the river, and 
passing through a narrow thicket of shrubbery bor- 
dering the stream, stepped directly upon a huge 
white rock, at the foot of which the river, already 
become a torrent, foamed along, broken by a small 
fall. A deer which had been driakiag at the spring 
was startled by my approach, and, springing across 
the river, bounded off up the mountain, In the up- 
per partof the rock, which had apparently been 
formed by deposition, was a beautiful white basin, 
overhung by currant bushes, in which the cold clear 
water bubbled up, kept in constant motion by the 
escaping gas, and overflowing the rock, which it had 
almost entirely covered with a smooth erusl of glis- 
tening white. ] had all day refrained from drinking, 
reserving myself for the spring; and as I could not 
well be more wet than the rain had already made 
me,l lay down by the side of the basin, and drank 
heartily of the delightful water. The annexed 
sketch is only a rude ene, but it will enable you to 
form some idea of the character of the scenery and 
the beauty of this spot, immediately at the foot of 
lofty mountains, beautifully timbered, which sweep 
closely round, shutting up the Jittle valley in a kind 
of cove. As it was beginning to grow dark,] rode 
quickly down the river, on which I fouod the camp 
a few miles below. 


“The morning of the [8th waa beautiful and 
clear, and, all the people being anxious to drink of 
these famous watess, we encainpel immediately at 
the springs, and spent there a very pleasant day. On 
the opposite side of the river is another locality of 
springs, which are entirely of the same nature. The 
water has a very agreeable taste, which Mr. Preuss 
found very much te resemble that of the famous 
Selter spriags in the grand duchy of Nassau.” 


July 20.—The narrative states: "We contiaved 
our march up the stream, along a green sloping 
battom, between pine hills on the one hand, and 
the main Black bills on the otber, towards the ridge 
which separates the waters of the Platte frum those 
of the Arkansas. As we approached the dividing 
ridge, the whole valley was radiant with flowers; 
bine, yelluw, pink, white, scarlet, and purple, vied 
with each other 1u splendor. Esparcette was oue of 
the highly characteristic plants, and a bright look- 
ing (lower (gaillardia aristata) was very frequent, but 
the most abundant plant along our road to-day was 
geranium maculatum, which is the characteristic plant 
on this portion of the dividing grounds. Crossmg 
to the waters of tlic Platte, fields of blue flax added 
to the magnificence of this mountain garden; this 
was occasionally four feet in height, which was a 
luxuriauce of growth that l rarely saw this almost 
universal plant attain throughoul the journey.” 


The party were on the 2d of August on a fork of 
the Laramie river, in latitude 41 deg. 45 min. 59 
sec. and longitude 106 deg. 47 min. 25 sec. 


“At this place (says Capt. F.) I became first ac- 
quainted with the yampah, (anellium graveolens, ) 
which 1 found our Snake woman engaged in digging 
in the tow timbered bottom of the creek. Among 
the ladians along the Rocky Mountains, and more 
particularly among the Shoshonee,or Snake la- 
dians, ia whose territory it is very abundant, this is 
considered the best among the roots used lor food. 
To us, it was an interesting plant—a little link be- 
tween the savage and civilized life. lilere, among 
the Indians, its root isa common article of foud, 
which they take pleasure in offering to strangers; 
while with us, in a considerable portion of Ameri- 
ea aud Murope, the seeds are used to flavor soup. It 
grows more abundantly, and in. greater luxuriance, 
on ane of the neighboring tributaries of the Colora- 
do than in any other part of this region; and on that 
stream, to which the Sankes are accustomed ta re- 
sort every year to procure a sopply of their favor- 
ite plant, they have bestowed the name af Yampah 
river, Among the trappers it 19 generally known as 
Little Snake river." 


“Tn the afternoon we took our way directly across 
the spurs from the point of the mountain, where we 
liad several ridges to cross; and although the road 


was not rendered bad hy the nature of the ground, 
it was made extremely rough by the stiff tough 
bushes of artemisia tridentata, in this country com- 
monly called sage. 


“This shrub now began to make its appearance in 
compaet fields; and we were sbout to quit for a 
long time this country of excellent pasturage and 
brilliant flowers. Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were 
seen duriug the afternoon, and we were surprised 
by the appearance of large red ox. We gathered 
arond him as if he had been an old acquaintance, 
with all our domestic feelings aa much awakened as 
if we had come in sight of an ola farm house. He 
had probably made his escape from some party of 
emigrants on Green river; and, with a vivid remem- 
brance of some old green field, he was pursuing the 
straightest course for the frontier that the country 
admitted. We carried him along with us a prize; 
and when it was found in the morning that he had 
wandcred off, I would not let him be pursued, for 1 
would rather have gone through a starving time of 
three entire days, than lethim he killed after he 
had successfully run the gauntlet so far among the 
Indians. I have been told by Mr. Bent's people of 
an ox born and raised at St. Vrain's lort, which 
made his escape from them at Bim grove, near the 
frontier, having come in that year with the wagons. 
They were on their way out, and saw occasionally 
places where he had ealen and lain down torest; 
but did not see him for about 700 miles, when they 
overtook him on the road, travelling along to the 
fort, having unaccountably escaped Indiana and 
every other mischance.” 


On the north fork of the Platte: 


“In the precipitous bluffs were «displayed a suc- 
cession of strata containingfossil vegetable remains, 
and several beds of coal. ln some of the beds the 
coal did not appear to be perfectly mineralized; and 
in some of the seams it was compact and remarka- 
bly lustrous. Ta these latter places there were also 
thia layers of a very fine white salts, in powder.” 


“On the [3th of August the expedition took its 
way along the upland, towards the dividing ridge 
which separates the Atlantic [rom the Pacific wa- 
ters, and crossed it by a road some miles further 
south than the one we had followed on our return in 
1842. We crossed very near the table mountain, at 
the southern extremity of the South Pass, which is 
near twenty miles in. width, and already traversed 
by several different roads, Selecting as well as 
I could, in the scarcely distinguishable ascent, what 
might be considered the dividing ridge in this re- 
mai kable depression in the mountain, I took a baro- 
metrical observation, which gave 7,490 feet for the 
elevation above the Gulf of Mexieo. You will re- 
member that in my report of 18421 estimated the 
elevation of this pass at about 7,000 feel; a correct 
observation with a good barometer enaules me 1o 
give it now with more precision, Its importance, 
as the great gate through which commerce and tra- 
velling may hereafter pass between the valley of the 
Mississippi and the north Pacific, justifies a precise 
notice of its locality and distance from leading 
points, in addition to this statement of its elevation. 
As stated in the report of 1842, its lattlude at the 
point where we crossed is 429 24.32"; its longitude 
109° 96 00"; its distance Irom the mouth of the 
Kansas, by the common travelling route, 962 miles; 
from the mouth of the Great Platte, along the val- 
ley of that river, according to our survey of 1842, 
882 miles; and its distance from St. Louis about 
400 miles more by the Kansas, and about 700 by the 
Great Platte rau'e; these additions being steamboat 
conveyance in both instances. From this pasa tu 
the mouth of the Oregon is about 1,400 miles by the 
voinmon travelting route; so that, under a general 
pout of view, it may he assumed to be about half 
way between the Mississippi aud the Pacific ocean, 
on the common travelling route. Following a hol- 
low of slight and easy descent, in which was very 
soon formed a little tributary to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, (for the-waters which Now west from the 
South Pass go to this gulf;) we madc our usual hall 
four miles (rom the pass, in latitude by observation 
42° ]9' 53". Entermg here the valley of Green 
river—the great Colorado of the west—and inclin- 
ing very much to the southward along the streams 
which lorm the Sandy river, the road led for seve- 
ral days over dry and level uninteresting plains; to 
which a low, scrubhy growth ol ertemisia gave a 
uniform dull grayish color; and on the evening of 
the 15th we eacamped in the Mexican territory, on 
the left bank of Green river, 69 miles from thc 
South Pass, in lengitude 1109 05’ 05", and latitude 
419 53' 54", distant 1,031 miles Irom the mouth of 
the Kansas. This is the emigrant read to Oregen, 
which bears much to tlie southward, to avoid the 
mountains about the western heads of Green river 
—ihe Rio Verde of the Spaniards.” 


The proximity of Capt. Fremont to the “Great 
Salt Lake,? on August 2], suggested the following 
observations: 

“We were now enteringa region which for us 
possessed a strange and extraordinary interest. We 
were upon the watersof the famous lake which 
forms a salient point among the remarkable geegra- 
phica] features of the couatry,and around which 
the vague and superstitious accounts of the trap- 
pers had thrown a delightful obscurity, which we 
anticipated pleasure in dispelling, but which, in the 
mean time, left a crowded field for the exercise of 
our imagination. 

“Inour occasional conversations with the few old 
hunters who had visited that region, it had been a 
subject of frequent speculatioo; and the wonders 
which they related were not the less agreeably be- 
cause they were highly exaggerated and imposible. 

“Hitherto this lake had been seen only by trap- 
pers who were wandering through the country in 
search of new beaver streams, caring very little for 
geography; its islands had never been visited; and 
none were to be found who had entirely made the 
circuit of its.shores; and no instrumental observa- 
tious or geographical survey, of any description, 
had ever been made any where in the neighboring 
region. It was generally supposed thatit had no 
visible outlet; hut among the trappers, including 
those in my own camp, were many whn believed 
that somewhere on its surface was a terrible whirl- 
pool, though which its waters fuund their way to 
the ocean by some subterranean communication. All 
these things had made a frequent subject of discus- 
sion in our desultory conversations around the fires 
at night; and my own mind had become tolerably 
well filled with their indefinile pictures, and insensi- 
bly colored with their romantie deseriptions, which, 
in the pleasure of excitemeat, I was well disposed 
to believe, and half expected to realize.” 


Here, too, we meet with the following interesting 
passages: 

“We continued our road down the river, and at 
night encamped with a (amily of emigrants—two 
men, women, and several children—who appeared 
to be bringing up the rear of the greal caravan. [ 
was struck with the fine appearance of their cattle, 
some six or eight yoke of oxen, which really looked 
as well as if they had been all the summer at work 
on some good farm. It was strange to see one small 
lamily travelling along through such a country, 30 
remote from civilization. Some nine years since, 
sach a security might have beena fatal one; but 
since their disastrous defeats in the country a little 
north, the Rtackfeet have ceased to visit. these was 
ters. Indians, however, are very uncertain in their 
localities; and the ‘friendly feelings, also, of those 
now iuliabiting it may be changed.” 

“Crossing, in the alternoon, the point of a nsrrow 
spur, we descended into a beautiful bottom, fermed 
by a lateral valley, which presented a picture of 
home beauty that went directly to our hearts. The 
edge of the wood, for several mile along the river, 
wus dotted with the white covers of emigrant wa- 
gona, collected in groups at different. camps, where 
the smokes were rising lazily from the fires, sround 
which the women were occupied in preparing the 
evening meal, and the children playing in the grass, 
aud herds of cattle, grazing about in the bottom, 
had sn ai of quiet security and civilized comfort 
that made a rare sight for the traveller in such a 
remote wilderness. 

“In common with all the emigration, they had 
been reposing for several days in this delightful val- 
ley, in order to recruit their animals on its luxurian 
pasturage after their long journey, and prepare 
them for the hard travel aloug the comparatively 
sterile banks of the Upper Columbia.” 

"On the 23d we hal approached within some- 
thing more than a mile of a Shoshonee village, 
when suddenly a single horseman cmerged from it 
at full speed, followed by another, aud another, in 
rapid succession; and then party after party poured 
into the plain, until, when the foremost vider reach- 
ed us, sll the whole intervouing plain was occupied 
by a mass of horsemen, which came charging down 
upon us with guns and naked swords, lances, snd 
bows and arrows—Inidians entirely naked, and war- 
riors fully dressed for war, with the long red stresm- 
ers of their war bonnets reaching nearly to the 
ground—all mingled together in the bravery of sa- 
vage warfare. They had heen thrown into a sud- 
den tumult by the appearance of our flag, which, 
among these people, is regarded as an emblem of 
hostility; il being usually burne by the Sioux and the 
neighboring mountain Indians when they come here 
to war; and we had sccordingly been mistaken for a 
body of their enemies. A few words from the chief 
quieted ihe excitement; and the whole band, m- 
creasing every moment in number, escorted us to their 
encampment, where the chief pointed out a place 
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for us to encamp,near his own lodge, and made 
known our purpose in visiting the villaze. In a very 
short time we purchased eight horses, for which we 
gave in exchange blankets, red and blue cloth, beads, 
„Knives, and tobacco, and the usual other articles of 
ludian traffic. We obtained from them also a con- 
siderable quaotity of berries of different kinds, 
among which service berries were the most abun- 
dant; and several kinds of roots and seeds, which 
we could eat with pleasuse, as any kind of vegeta- 
ble food was gratifying to us. J ste here, for the 
first time, the kooyah, or tobacco root, (voleriana edu- 
lis,) the principal edible root among the Indians who 
inhabit the upper waters of the streams on the west- 
ero side of the mountains. It has s very strour and 
remarably peculiar taste and odor, which I can com- 
pare to no other vegetable that I amacquainted with, 
and which to some persons is extremely offensive. Tt 
was characterised by Mr. Preuss as the must horrid 
food he had ever put in his mouth; and when, in 
the evening, one of the chicfs sent his wife to me 
witha portion which she had prepared as a delica- 
cy to regale us, the odor immediately drove him out 
of the lodge; and frequently afterwards he used to 
beg that when those who liked it had taken what 
they desired, it might be sent away. To others, 
however, the taste is rather an agreeable one, and | 
was afterwards always glad when it formed an addi 
tion to our scanty meals. [tis full of nutriment; 
and in its unprepared state is said by the Indians to 
have very strong poisonous qualities, of which it is 
deprived by a peculiar process, being baked in the 
ground for about two days.” 

“August 25.—We made our encampment in a grove 
of cedars immediately at the Beer Springs, which, on 
account of the effervescing gas and acid taste, have 
received their name from the voyageurs and trappers 
of the country, who, in the midst of their rude and 
hard lives, are fond of finding some fancied resem- 
blance to the Juxuries they rarely have the fortune 
to enjoy. 

“Although samewhat disappointed in the expecta- 
tions which various descriptions had Jed me to form 
of unusual beauty of situation and scenery, I found it 
altogether a place of very great interest; and a trav- 
eller for the first time in a voleasic region remains 
in a constant excitement, and at every step is arrest. 
ed by something remarkable and new. There is a 
confusion of interesting objects gatliered together in 
a small place. Aroundthe place of encampment the 
Beer Springs were numerous; but, as far as we could 
ascertain, were entirely confined to that locality in the 
bottom. In the bad of the river in front, for a space of 
several hundred yards, they were very abundant; the 
effervescing gas rising up and agitating the water in 
countless bubbling columns. ln the vicinity round 
about were numerous springs of an ‘entirely different 
and equally marked mineral character. ln a rather 
picturesque spot, about 1,300 yards below our en- 
campment, aud immediately on the river bank, is the 
most remarkable spring of (he place. Jn an opening 
on the rock, a white column of scattered water is 
thrown up, in form like a jet-d'eau, to a variable 
height of about three feet, and, though it is main- 
tained in a constant supply, its greatcst height is at- 
tained only at regular intervals, sccording to tlie ac- 
tion of the force below. It is accompanied by a 
subterranean poise, which, together with the motion 
of the waier, makes very much the impression of a 
steamboat in motion; and, without knowing that it 
had been already previously so called, we gave to it 
the name of the Steamboat Spring. 'The rack through 
which it is forced is slightly raised in a convex man- 


ner, and gathered at the opening ioto ao urn-mauth- 


ed form, and is evidently farmed by continued depo- 
sition from the waler, and colored hright red by ox- 
ide of iron. It is a hot spring, and the water has a 
pungent and disagreeable metallic taste, leaving a 
burning effect on the tongue. Wichio two yards of 
the jet d'eau is a small hole of about an inch in diam- 
eter, through which, at regular intervals, escapes a 
blast of hot air with a light wreath of smoke, accoin- 
panied by a regular noise. This hole had been no- 
ticed by Doctor Wislizenus, a gentleman who several 
years since passed by this place, and who remarked, 
with very nice observation, that smelling the gas 
which issued from the orifice produced a sensation of 
giddiness and nausea. Mr. Prenssaod myself repeat- 
ed the observation, and were so well satisfied with 
its correctness that we did not find it pleasant to 
continue the experimeat, as the sensation of giddi- 
ness which it produced was certainly strong and de- 
cided. A huge emigrant wagon, with a large and 
diversified family, had overtaken us and hulted to 
noon at our encampment; and, while we were sitting 
at the spring, a hand of boys and girls, with two or 
three young men, came up, oue of whom f asked to 
stoop down and smell the gas, desirous to satisfy 
myself further of its effects. Buthis natural caution 


had been awakened by the singular and suspicious | range. 


features of the place, and he declined my proposal 
decidedly, and with a few isdistinct remarks about 
the devil, whom he seemed to consider the genius 
loci. The ceaseless motion and the play of the fouco- 
tain, the red rock, and the green trees near, make 
this a picturesque spot.” 

August 29.—We fied the follawiog first mention of 


the most degraded tribe of Indians yet discovered on 
our continent—the root-d:ggers: 


io that eountry, and frequently moved down the val- 
ley of the Columhia, on both sides of the river, as far 
as the Fishing falls. Belaw this point they never 
descended in any numbers. About the year 1834 or 
1835 they began to diminish very rapidly, and con. 
linued tu. decrease until 1838 or 1840, when, with 
the country we have just described, they entirely 
abandoned all the waters of the Pacific north of 
Lewis’s fork of the Columbia. At that time, the 


“We have now entered a country inhabited hy | Flathead Indians were in the habit of findiog their 


these people; and as in the course of our voyage we 
shall frequently meet with them in various stages of 
existence, it will be well to inform you that scatter- 
ed over the great region west of the Rocky Mouo- 
tains and south of the Great Snake river, are numer- 
ous Indians whose subsistence is almost solely deri- 
ved from roots and seeds, acd such smal) animals as 
chance and great good fortune sometimes hring with- 
in their reach. They are miserably poor, armed 
only with bows and arrows, or clubs; and ss the 
country they inhabit is almost destitute of game, they 
have no means of obtaining better arms. Jo the 
northern part of the region Just mentioned, they live 
generally in solitary families; and farther to the 
south, they are gathered together in villages. Those 
who live together in villages, strengthened by associa- 
tion, are 10 exclusive possession of the more genial 
and richer parts of the country; while the others are 
driven lo the ruder mountains, and to the more io 

hospitable parts ol the country. But by simply ob- 
serving, in: ccompanying us along our road, you will 
become better acquainted wilh these people than we 
could make you in any other than a very loug de- 
scription, and you will find them worthy of your in- 
terest. 


“Roots, seeds, and grass, every vegetable that af- 


fords any nourishment, and every liviog animal 
thing, ipsect or worm, they eat. Nearly approach- 
ing to the lower animal creation, their sole employ- 
ment is to obtain food; and they are constantly occu- 
pied in a struggle to support existence." 

The rapid and wasteful destruction of the buffalo 
in these western wildernesses has been often alluded 
to and lamented hy travellers, yct the subject is of so 


much importance that we cannot amit Captain Fre- | 


mont's very sensible observations upon it. On Au- 
gust 30, in latitude 42 deg. 14 min. 22 sec. and long. 
(about) 112: 

“A number of Indians came to visit us, and several 
men were sent to the village with goods, tobacco, 
knives, cloth, vermilliun, and the usual trinkets, to 
exchange for provisions, But they had no game of 


any kind; and it was difficult to obtain any roots from | 


them, as they were miserably poor, and had but little 
to spare from their winter stock of provisions. Sev- 
eral of the {ndiaos drew aside their blankets, show- 
ing me their lean and bony figures; and | would not 
any Jonger tempt them with a display of our mer- 
chandise ta part with their wretched subsistence, 
when they gave asa reason that it would expose 
them to temporary starvation. A great partion of 
the region inhabited by this nation formerly abound- 
ed in game; the buffalo ranging abcut ip herds, as we 
had found them on the eastern waters, and the plaios 
dotted with scattered banda of antelope; but so rap- 
idly have they disappeared within a few years, that 
now, as we journeyed along, an occasional buffalo 
skull and a few wild antelope were all that remain- 
ed of the abundance which had covered the country 
with anima! life. 


“The extraordinary rapidity with which the buf- 
falo is disappearing trom our territories will not ap- 
pear surprising when we remember the great scale 
on which their destruction is yearly carried on.— 
With inconsiderable exceptions, the business of the 
American trading posts is carried on io their skins; 
every year the Indian villages make new lodges, for 
which the skin of the buffalo furnislies the material; 
and m that portion of the country where they are 
still found, the Indians derive thcir entire support 
from them, and slaughter them with a thoughtless 
and abommable extravagance. Like the Indians 
themselves, they have been a characteristic of the 
great west; and as, like them, they are visibly dimin- 
ishing, it will be interesting to throw a glance back- 
ward through the last twenty years, and give some 
account ol their former distribution through the coun. 
try, and the limit of their westero range. 

“The information is derived principally from Mr. 
Fitzpatrick supported by iny own personal knawledge 
and acquaintance with the country. Our knowledge 
does not go farther hack than the spring of 1824, at 


which time the buffalo were spread in immense| 


numbers over the Green river and Bear river val- 
leys, and through all the country lyiog betweco the 
Colorado, or Green river of the gulf of California, 
and Lewis's fork of the Columbia river; the meridian 
of Fort Hall then forming the western limit of their 
Toe buffalo then remained for many years 


buffalo oo the heads of Salinon river, and other 
streams of the Columbia; but now they never meet 
with them farther west than the three forks of the 
Missouri or the plains of the Yellowstone river. 

“In the course of our journey it will be remarked 
that the buffalo have not so entirely abandoned the 
the waters of the Pacific, in the Rocky-mountain 
| region south of the Sweet Water, as in the couotry 

north of the Great Pass. This partial distribution 
| canonly be accounted for in the great pastoral beau- 
| ty of that country, which bears marks of haviog lang 
been one of their favorite haunts, and by the fact 
that the white huuters have more frequented the 
northern than the southern region—it being north of 
the South Pass that the hunters, trappers, and tra- 
| ders, have had their rendezvous for many years past; 
| and from that section also the greater portion of the 
beaver and rich furs were taken, although always 
the most dangerous as well as the most profitable 
hunting ground. 

“Tn that region lying between the Green or Colo- 
rado river and the head waters of the Rio dcl Norte, 
over the Yampah, Kooyah, White, and Grand rivers-— 
all of which are the waters of tlie Colurado—the buf- 
falo never extended so far to the westward as they 
did on the waters of the Columbia; and only io one 
or two isstances have they been knuwn to descend 
as far west as the mouth of the White river. In 
travelling through the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains, observation readily led me to the impres- 
sion that the buffalo had, for the first time, crossed 
that range to the waters of the Pacific only a few 
years prior to the period we are considering; and in 
this opinion l am sustained by Mr. Fitzpatrick, and 
the older trappers in that country. In the region 
west of the Rocky Mountains, we never meet with 
any of the ancient vestiges which, throughont all the 
country lying upon their eastern waters, are found 
in the great highways, continuous for hundreds of 
miles, always several inches and sometimes several 
feet in depth, which the buffalo have made in cross- 
ing from one river to another, or in traversing the 
| mountain ranges. The Snake Indians, more partic. 
ularly those low down upon Lewis's fork, have al- 
ways been very grateful to the American trappers, 
for the great kindness (as they frequently expressed 
it) which they did to them, in driving the buffalo so 
low down the Columbia river. 


“The extraordinary abundance of the buffalo on 
the east side of the Rocky Mountains, and their ex- 
traordioaty diminution, will be made clearly evident 
from the following statement. Atany time between 
‘the years 1824 and 1836,a traveller might start from 
any given point south or north iu the Rocky moun- 
lain raoge, journeyicg by tlie most direct route to 
the Missouri river; and, during the whole distance, 
lis road would be always among large bands of 
buffalo, which would never be out of his view until 
he arrived almost within sight of the abodes of civil- 
ization. 

“At this time, the buffalo occupy but a very limit- 
ed space, principally along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, sometimes cxtending at their 
southern extremity to a considerable distance into 
the plains between the Platte and Arkansas rivers, 
and along the eastern frontier of New Mexico as far 
south as Texas. 

“The following statement, which | owe to tlie 
kindness of Mr. Sanford, a partner in the American 
Fur company, will further illustrate this subject, 
by extensive. knowledge acquired duriug several 
years of travel throngh the region inhabited by the 
buffalo: 

"The total amount of robes annually traded by 
ourselves and others wil] not be fuund to differ much 
from the following statement: 


Rohes. 
American Fur company 70,000 
Hudson’s Bay company 10,000 
All other companies, probably 10,000 
Making a total of 90,000 


| as an average annual return for the last eight or ten 
years. 

à “Tu the northwest the Hudson's Bay company pur- 
chase from the Indiaus but a very small nuimber— 
their only market being Canada, to which the eost of 
transportation nearly equals the produce cf the furs; 
and it is only within a very recent period that they 
have received buffalo robes in trade, and, out of the 
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great number of buffale annually killed throughout 
the extensive regions inhabited by the Camanches 
and other kindred tribes, no robes whatever are fur- 
nished for trade. During only four months of the 
year (from November until March) the skins are 
good lor dressing; those obtained in the remaining 
eight months being valueless to traders, and the hides 
of bulls are never taken off or dressed as 
season. 
skins are taken from the animals killed, 
they are in good season, 
dressing the robes being very great, and it 
thata lodge trades more than twenty skins in a year. 
Jt is during the summer months, and in the early 


are killed, ane yet at this time a skin is never taken 


robe» atany | ve believed that we should 
Probably not mere than one-third of the | springs of fresh water; and we indulged in antieipa- proach our island, but gradually we worked across 
even when | tions of the luxurious repasts with which we were the rougher sea of the open channel into the smooth- 
the labor nf preparing and | to indemnify ourselves for past privations. 
is seldum | 


art of autumn, that the greatest number of buffalo 
P ` g 
Í 


for the purpose of trade.” 

“From these data, which are eertainly 
and decidedly within bonnds, the reader 
draw his own infereaee of the immense number an- 
pnally killed. 

"In 1842 
Platte demontes, as their French traders expressed it, 
with the failure of the buffalo, and in the following 
year large villages from the Upper 
over lo the mountains at the heads of the 
search of them. The rapidly progressive 
their principal and almost their only means of sub- 
sistence has created great alarm among them, aud 


at this time there are only two modes presented to | seen amidst the dark waters in the obscurity of the 


them by which they see a good prospect for escaping 
starvation: nne of these is to rob the settlements along 


the frontier of the Slates; and the other is to form a | generally assooiated. 


league between tlie various tribes of. tlic Sioux na- 
tion, the Cheyennes, 
against the Crow nation, in order to take from them 
their country, which is now the best buffalu country 
in the west. This plan they have now in considera- 
tion, and ıt wonld probably be a war of extermina- 
tion, as the Crows have leng been advised of this 
state of affairs, and say that they are perfeatly pre- 
pared. These are the best warriors in the Rocky 
Mountains, and are now allied with the Snake Indi- 
ans; and 1t is probable that their combinaticn would 
extend itself to the Utahs, who have so leng been 
engaged in war against the Sicux. Itis in this 
section of country that my observation formerly led 
me to recommend the establishment of a military 
post. 


“The further eeurse of our narrative will give 
fuller and more detailed information of the psesent 
disposition of the buffalo in the country we visited.” 

On September G the party obtained the firat view 
of the object of their anxious search, the Great Salt 
Lake: 

“The waters of the Inland Sea, stretehing in still 
and solitary grandeur far beyond tlie limit af our vi- 
siun. It was one ol the great points of the explora- 
tiun; and, as we looked eagerly over the lake in the 
first emotions of exeited pleasure, I am doubtful if 
the followers of Balboa felt more enthusiasm when, 
from the heights of the Andes, (hey saw for the first 
the great western ocean. It was certainly a mag 
'nificent object, and a noble terminus to this part of 
our expedition; and to travellers so long shut up 
amung mountain ranges, 9 sudden view over the ex- 
panse of silent waters had in it sumething sublime. 
Several large islands raised their high recky heads 
out of the waves: but whether or not they were tim- 
bered was stiil left to our imagination, as the dis- 
tance was tou great to determine if the dark hues 
upon them were wondland er naked rock. During 
ihe day the clouds had been galhering black over the 
mountains to the westward, and, while we were 
Jooking, a storm vurst down with sudden fury upon 
the lake, and entirely hid the islands fiom our view. 
So lar as we could sea, aloug the shores there was 
not a solitary tree, and but little appearance of grass; 
and on Weber's fork, u few miles bclow our last en- 
campinent, the timber was gathercd iuto groves, aud 
then disappeared entirely," 

The voyage on the lake and the preliminary anti- 
cipations are thus graphically described: 

“Wit Mr. Preuss and myself, Carson, Dernier, 
and Basi! Lajeunesse, had been selected for the boat 
expedition—the first ever attempted on this interior 
sea; and Dadean, with Derosier, and Jacob (the eu- 
Jored man) were to be left in charge of the eamp.— 
We were favored. with most delightful w cather.— 
To-night there was a brilliaut sunset of golden urange 
aud green, which left the western sky elear and 
beautifully pare; but elouds in the east made me luse 
an oceultation. ‘The summer frogs were singing 
around us, and the evening was very pleasant, with 
a temperature of GuO—a night of a more southern 
autumn. For our sopper we had ampah, the mos! 
agreeably llavored of ihe roots, seasoned by a small 
Jatduck, which had come in the way of Jacob's 
rile. Around our fire to-night were many specula- 
tions on what to-morrow would biing forth, and in 


limited, | Platte,) our present boat 
is left to | in a very insecure 


L found the Sioux Indiana of the Upper | days. 


Missouri eame | taking whieh had never before been accomplished, 
Platte in | wasa certain impression of danger, sufficient tu give 
failure of |a serious eharacter to our conversation. 


and Arapahoes, and make war | temperature of 41°. 


t 


| calm there was a considerable swell on the lake; and 


our busy conjectures we fancied that we should find up the lake. The form of the boat seemed to be an 
every one of the large islands a tangled wilderness admirable one, and it rode on the waves hke a water- 
of trees and shrubbery, teeming with game of every PEREN atthe same time it was extremely slow in ita 
description that the neighboring region afforded, aud | progress. When we were a little more than half 
which the foot of a wlitte man or Indian hand never | way across the reach two of the divisions between 
violated. Frequently during the day clouds had | the eylimders gave way, and it required the constant 
rested on the summits of their lofty nicuntains, aud | use of the bellows to keep in a sullicient quantity of* 
find clear streams and | air. Fora long time we scarcely seemed to ap- 


Neither, | er water under the lee of the island; and began to 
in our discussions, were the whirlpool and other | discover that what we took for a long row of peli- 
mysterious dangers forgotten, which Indian and hun-|eans ranged on the beach were only low cliffs 
vers! stories attributed to this unexplored lake. The whitened with salt by the spray of the waves; and 
men had discovered that, instead ol being strongly about noon we reached the shore, the transparency 
sewed, (like (bat of the preceding year, which had of the water enabling us to see the bottom at a con- 
so triumphantly rode the canons of the Upper Great | siderable depth. 

was only pasted together | “It wasa handsome broad beach where we Jand- 
manner, the maker having been ed, behind which the hill, into which the island was 
allowed so little time in the construction, that he was gathered, rose somewhat abruptly; and a point of 
oblized tc erowd the labor of two months in several | rock at one end enclosed in a sheltering way; and, as 
The insecurity of the boat was sensibly felt|there was an abundance of drift wood along tha 
by us; and, mingled with the enthusiasm and excite- | shore, it offered us a pleasant encampment. We 
ment that we all felt at the prospect of an under- jdid notsuffer our fragile boat to touch the sharp 
rocks; but, getting overboard, discharging the bag- 
gage, and, lifting it gently out of the water, carried. 
it to the upper part of the beach, which was come, 
posed of very small fragments of rocks." 


The mo- 
mentary view which had been had of the lake the 


day before, its great extent and rugged islands, dimly “Carrying with us the barometer and other instru- 


ments, in the afternoon we ascended to the highest 
point of the island—a bare rocky peak, eight hun- 
dred feet above the lake. Slanding on the summit, 
we tnjoyed an extended view of the lake, enclosed 
in a basin of rugged mountains, which sometimes 
left marshy flats and extensive bottoms between 
them and the shore, and in other places came direct: 
ly down into the water with bold and precipitous 
blulis. Following with our glasses the irregular 
shores, we searahed for some indications of a com- 
munication with other bodies of water, or the en- 
trance of other rivers, but the distance was so great 
that we could make out nothing with certainly. To 
“On Septemher 9 the day was clear and calm; the the southward, several peninsular mountains three 
thermometer at sunrise at 49°. As is usual with or four thousand feet high, entered the lake, appear- 
ihe trappers on the eve of any enterprise, our peo- ing, so far as the distance and our pesition enabled 
ple had made dreams, and theirs happened to be a us to determine, to be connected by flats aud low 
bad one-one which always preceded evil—and con- | ridges with the meuntains in the rear. Although 
sequently they locked very gloomy this morning; but] these are probably the island usually indicated on 
we burried threugh our bieakfast in order to make | maps of this region as entirely detached from the 
an early start, and have all the day before us for our|shore, we have preferred to represent them, in the 
adventure. "The channel in a short distance became small map on the preceding page, precisely as we 
so shallow that our navigation was at an end, being | were enabled to sketeh thein on the ground, leaving 
merely a sheet of soft mud, with a few inches of wa-] their more complete delineation for a future survey. 
ter, aud sometimes none at all, forming the low wa- The sketch, of which the seale is nearly sixteen 
ter shore of the lake. All this place was absolute- | miles, ia introduced only te show clearly the extent 
ly eovered with flocks of sereaming plover. Wel of our operations, which, it will be remembered, 
took off our elothes, and, getting uverboard, com-| were made when the waters were at their lowest 
menced dragging the boat—making by this operatien | stage. At the season of high waters in the spring, 
a very curious trail, and o very disagreeable smell | it is prehable that all the marshes and low grounds 
in stirring up the mnd, as we sank above the knee] are overflowed, and the surlace of the lake consi- 
atevery step. The water here 13 still fresh, with | derably greater. In several places (which will be 
only an insipid and disagreeable taste, probably de- | indicated tu you in the sketeh by the ahsence of the 
rived from the bed of fetid mud. After proceeding | horderiuz mountains) the view was of unlimited ex- 
in this way about a mile we came to a small black | tent—here and there a rocky islet appearing nbove 
ridge on the bottom, beyond which the water be |the water at a great distance; and beyond, every 
came suddenly salt, beginmug gradually to deepen, | thing was vague und undefined. As we look over 
and the buttom was sandy and firm. It wasa re-|the vast expanse of water spread out beneath us, 
markable division, separating the fresh water of the | and strained our eyes along the silent shores nyver 
rivers fram the briny water of the lake, whieh was | whicli hung so mocli duubt and uncertainty, and 
entirely saturated with common salt. Pushing our} which were so full of interest to us, I could harily 
jittie Vessel across the narrow boundary, we sprang | repress the almost irresistible desire to continue our 
on board, and at length were alloat on the waters of | exploration, but the lengthening snow on the moun- 
the unknown sea. tains was a plain indication of the advancing season, 
We did not steer for the mountainous islands, but | and cur frail linen boat appeared so insecure that I 
directed our course towards a lower one, which it| was unwilling lo trust our lives to the uncertaintics 
had been decided we should first visit, the summitof|of the lake. I therefore. unwillingly resolved to 
which was formed like the crater at the upper end | terminate our surv ey here, and remaining satisfied 
of Bear river valley. So long as we could touch | for the present with what we had been able to add 
the bottom with our paddles we were very gay; but) to the unknown geog raphy of the region. We felt 
gradually, as the water deepened, we became more | pleasure also in rememberi ng that we wera the first 
still in our frail batteau of gum cloth distented with | who, in the traditiooary annals of the country, had 
air and pasted seams. Although the day was very | visited the islands, and broken, with the ehcerful. 
sound of human voices, the long solitude vf the place 
From the point where we were standing the ground 
L n fell off on every side to tha water, giving us 2 per- 
cating the set ol a current in that direction, and re- | fert view of the island, which is twelve or thir- 
calling the recalleetion of the whirlpocl stories.— | teen miles 1n cireuinferenee, being simply a rocky 
Nhe water conunued to deepen as we advanced, the | hill, on which their is ueither water nor trees ol any 
lake becoming almost transparently elear, of an ex- | kind.” 
tremely beantitul bright grecn color; aud the spray, t At sunset, the temperature was 109. We had 
which was thrown intu the hoat and over our clothes, arrived just in time to take a meridian altitude of the 
waa dircetly converted into a erust of common sun, and other observations were obtained this cven- 
sult which covered alsa our hand and arms.— ing, which place our camp in latitude 41° 10' 42", 
‘Captan,’ said Carson, who for some time had been | and longitude 112° 217 05" feom Greenwich. From 
looking suspiciously at some whitening appearances a discussion of the barometrical observations made 
ontsite the nearest islands, ‘what are those yonder? during our stay on the shores of the lake, we have 
won't you just take a look with the glas We ailopled 4,200 fect for its elevation ahova the Gulf 
ceased paddling fur a moment, and found them tobe of Mexico. In ine lirst disappointment we felt from 


sudden storm, were well calculated to heighten the 
idea of undefined danger with which the lake was 


“September 8.—A calm, clear day, with a sunrise 
In view of our present enter- 
prise, a part of the equipinent of the boat had heen 
made 1o consist in three air-tight bags, about three 
feet long, and capable each of containing five gal- 
lens. ‘These had been filled with water the night 
before, and were now placed in the boat, with our 
blankets and instruments, ecnsisting of a sextant, 
telescope, spyglass, thermometer, and barometer.” 


there were white patches of fuam on the surface, 
which were slowly moving to. the southward, indi- 


the eaps of the waves that were beginning tu break tha dissipation of our dream of the fertile islands, 1 
under the force of a strong breeze thal was coming called this Disappointment island. 
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“Out of the drit wood, we made ourselves plea- 
sant little lodges, open to the water, and, after hav- 
ing kindled large fires to excite the wonder of any 
stragglirg savage on the lake shores, lay down lor 
the first time in a long journey in perfect security; 
no one thinking about his arms. The evening was 
extremely bright and pleasant; but the wind rose 
during the night, and the waves began to break hea- 
vily on the shore, making our island tremble. I 
had not expected in our inland journey to hear 
the roar of the ocean surf; and the strangeness of 
our situation, and the excitement we felt in the as 
aociated intercst of the placc, made this one of the 
most interesting nights I remember during our long 
expedition.” 

The following brief but significant observations 
occur on the 13th and [4th September, when the ex- 
pedition was in latitode 41 deg. 42 niin. 43 sec., and 
longitude 112 deg. 05 min. 12 sec.: 

“The people to-day rather low-spirited, hunger 
making them very quiet and peaceable; and there 
was rarely an oath to be heard in the camp—not even 
a solitary enfant de garce. lt was time for the men 
with an expected supply of provisions [rom Fitzpa- 
trick to be in the oücighborhood; and the gun was 
fired at evening, to give them notice of our locality, 
but met with no response. 

“September 14.— The people this evening looked 
so forlorn that I gave them permission to kill a fat 
young horse which { had purchased with goods from 
the Snake Indians, aod they were very soon restor- 
ed to gayety and good humor. Mr Preuss and my- 
self could uot yct overcome some remaias of civiliz- 
ed prejudices, and preferred to starve a little longer; 
feeling os mucli saddened as if a crime had been com- 
mitted.” 

* Captain Fremont when crossing the dividing 
ridge which separates the waters of Bear river, 
(which fluws into the Great Salt Lake,) and those of 
the Snake river, or Lewis’ fork of thc Columbia, says: 

“The bottoms of this river, (Bear,) and of some 
of the creeks which | saw, form a natural resting 
and recruiting station for travellers, now, and iu all 
time to come. The bottoms are extensive; water 
‘excellent; timber sufficient; the soil good, and well 
adapted to the grains and grasses suited to such an 
elevated region. A military post and a civilized 
settlement would be of great value here; and cattle 
and horses would do well where grass and salt so 
much abound. The lake will furaish exhaustless 
supplies of salt. All the mountain sides here are 
covered with a valuable nutritious grass, called bunch 
grass, from the form in which it grows, which has a 
second growth in the fall. The beasts of the In- 
dians were fat upon it; our own found it a good sub- 
aistence; and its quantity will sustain any amount of 
cattle, and make this truly a bucolic region.” 


The expedition reached Fort Hall, in lat. 43 deg. 
01 min. 30 sec, and long. 112 deg. 29 min, 54 sec. 
on the 19:h Septeciber, where they obtained a sup- 
ply of provisions, but experienced :nueh inconve- 
nienee from the frost and soow of a very early wiu- 
ter. Respecting the propriety of establishing a mi- 
litary post in the neighborhood of Fort Hall, Capt. 
Fremont says: a 

* Allowiag fifty miles for the road from the Beer 
springs of Bear river to Fort Hall, its distance along 
the travelled road (rom the town of Westport, on the 
frontier of Missouri, by way of Fort Laramie and 
the great South Pass, is 1,323 miles. Beyond this 
place, on the line of road alung the barren valley of 
the Upper Columbia, there does not occur, for a dis- 
tance of nearly three hundred miles to the westward, 
a fertile spot of ground sufficiently large to produce 
the necessary quantity of grain, or pasturage enough 
to allow even a temporary repose to the emigrants. 
On their recent passage, they had been sble to oh- 
taia, et very high prices, and in insufficient quantity, 
only such assistance as could be aflorded by a small 
and remote trading post—and that a foreign one— 
which, in the supply of its own wants, had necessa- 
rily drawn around it some of the resources of civi- 
lization, but which obtained nearly all i$ supplies 
from the distant depot of Vancouver, by a dithcull 
water eurriage of 250 unles up the Columbia river, 
‘and a laud carriage by pack horses of 600 miles.-- 
An American military post sutliciently strong to give 
„to give to their road a perfect security agamist the 
Índian tribes, who are unsettled in locality, aud very 
uncertain in their disposition, and which, with the 
necessary facilities fur the repair of their equipage, 
would be able to afford them relief in stock and grain 
fram the produce of the past, would be of extraordi- 
nary value to the emigration. Sueh a post (and all 
others which may be established on the line to Ore- 
gon) would naturally form the nucitus of a settlement, 
at which supplies and repose would be obtained by 
the emigrant, or trading caravans, which may here- 
after traverse tiese elevated, and, in many places, 
desolate and inhospitable regions.” 


5—FREMONT’sS REPORT. 


= 


From Fort Hall the expedition travelled prinei- 
pally along the hanks of Lewis? river, a distance of 
612 miles, to “Fort Nez Perce,” a tradiog establish- 
meot of the Hudson Bay company, erected a few 
huodred yards above the Junction of the Walahwala 
with the Columbia river, which they reached on Octo- 
ber 25th. Oo the 17th October, when deviating from 
the course of the river to avoid a detour to the north, 
which it makes at Fort Boise, the travellers reached 
the valley of the Grand Rond: 

One of the few places,” says Capt. Fremont, 
“we have seen in our journey so lar, where a farmer 
would delight to establish himself, if he were con- 
tent to live in the seclusion which it imposes. It is 
about 20 miles in diameter, and may in time form a 
superb county.” In this neighborhood the trees 
grow to an immense size; the party met “with pines 
apparently 200 feet high, and 3 to 7 feet in diame- 
ter.” Some white spruces were 12 feet in circum- 
ference, and one of the larches ten; eight feet being 
the average of those measured along the road.— 
Their height appeared to be from 100 to 180, or per- 
haps 200 feet, and the trunks of the larches were 
sometimes 100 feet withouta limh, but the white 
spruces were generally covered with branches, near- 
ly to the roof. All these trees have their branches, 
particularly the lower oncs, decliniog.” 

About nine miles above the Nez Perce fort is the 
junction of the two great forks of the Columbia; the | 
expedilion did not go up to the juncttou, being pres- 
sed for time. 

“From the South Pass to this place is about 1,000, 
miles; and as it is about the same distance from that 
pass to the Missouri river at the mouth of the Kan- 
sas, it may be assumed that 2,000 miles. is the neces- 
sary land travel in crossing from the United States to 
the Pacific Occan on this linc. 

Captain Fremont proceeded by the river in à 
large canoe, from the Methodist missionary estab- 
lishment below the fatls of the Columbia, to Fort 
Vancouver, which he reached about midaight on 
the 6th November. This was the furthest west- 
ward point of the outward bound journey, being, 
by the route of the expedition, 2,766 miles from 
Kansas, on the western frontier of the state of e 


souri. 


“In the morning, (says Capt. F.) the first object 

that attracted my attention was the barqve Colum- | 
bia, lying at anchor near the landing. She was 
about to start on her voyage to England, and was 
now ready for sea, being detained only in waiting 
the arriva! of the express batteaus, which descend | 
the Columbia and its north fork with the overland 
mail from Canada and Hadson’s bay, which had been | 
delayed beyond their usual time. I immediately | 
waited upon Dr. McLaughlin, the executive officer | 
of the Hudson Bay company in the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains, who received me with the 
courtesy aod hospitality for which he has been emi- 
neatly distinguished, and which makes a furcible and | 
delightfal impression ona traveller from the Jong, 
wilderness from which we had issued. Í was im- 
mediately supplied by him with the necessary stores 
and provisiuns to refit and support my party in our 
contemplated winter journey tu the states; and also 
with a Mackinaw boat and canoes, manoed with | 
Canadian and hioquois voyages, and Indians, for their 
transportation to the Dailes of the Columbia. la 
addition to this efficient kindness in furnishiog me 
with these necessary supplies, I received from hima 
warm aud gratifying sympathy in the suffering which 
his great experience led him to anticipate for us in| 
our homeward journey, aod a letter of recommen- 
dation and credit for any officers of the Hudson Bay 
company into whose posts we might be driven by un- 
expected misfortune. 
“Of course the future supplies for my party were 
paid for, bills on the government of the U. States 
being readily taken; but every hospitable attention 
was extended to me, and ] accepted an invitation to 
take a room in the fort, 'uud to make myself al. home 
while I staid.’ 

| found many American emigrants at the fort; 
others had already crossed the river into their land 
of promise—the Walahmette valley. Others were 
daily arriving, and ail of them had been furnished 
with shelter, so far as it could be afforded by| 
the buildings connected with the estahlishinent.— 
Necessary clothing and provisions (the latler to be 
afterwards returned in kind from the produce of) 
their labor) were also furnished. This Iviendly as- | 
sistance was of very great value to the emigrants, 
whose families were otherwise exposed to much suf- | 
fering in the winter rains, which had now commenc 
ed, al the same time that they were in want of alt 
the common necessaries of life. Those who had 
taken a water conveyance at the Nez Perce fort con- 
tinued to arrive safely, with no other accident than 
has been already mentioned. The party which had 
passed over the Casvade mountains were reporied to 


| part of 


have lost a number of their aoimals, and those who 
had drived their stock down the Columbia had 
brought them safely in, and found for them a ready 
and very profitable market, and were already pro- 
posing to return to,the states in the spring for ano- 
ther supply. 

“Jo the space of two days our preparations had 
been completed, anıl we were ready to set out on our 
return. |t would have been very gratifying to have 
gone dawn to the Pacific, and, solely in tlie interest 
and in the love of geography, to have seen the ocean 
on the westero as well as on the eastern side of the 
continent, so as to give a satisfactory completeoess 
to the geographical pieture which had been furmed 
in our minds; but tlie rainy seasoo had now regular- 
ly set in, and the air was filled with fogs and rain, 
whieh left no beauty in any sceoery, and obstructed 
observations. The obiect of my instructions had 
been entirely fulfilled in having connected our recon- 
noissance with the surveys of Captain Wilkes; and, 
although it woold have been agreeable and satis- 
factory to terminate here also our ruder astruno- 
mical observations, I was not, for such a reason 
justified to make a delay in waiting for favorable 
weather.” 

Capt. F. left Fort Vancouver, on his homeward 
journey, on the 10th of November, and arrived at 
the Dalles of the Columbia, a distance of ninety 
miles, on the 18th. 

“The camp was now occupied” (continues the 
narrative) ‘tin making the necessary preparations fur 
our homeward journey, which though homeward, 
contemplated a new route, and a great circuit to the 
south and southeast, and the exploration of the Great 
Dasin between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada. Three principal objects were indicated, 
by report or mips, as beiog on this route; the cha- 
racter or existence of which I wished to as- 
certain and which { assumed as landmarks, or 
leading points on the projected line of retura.— 
The first of these points was the Tlemath lake, 
on the table laud between the head of Fall ri~ 
ver, which comes to tlie Columbia, and the Sacra- 
mento, which goes to the bay of San Francisco; 
and from which lake a river of the same name 
makes it was westwardly direct to the ocean. This 
like and river are often called Klamet, but I have 
chosen to write its name according to the Indian pro- 
nunciation. 

“The position of this lake, on the line of inland 
communteation between Oregon and California; its 
proximity to the demarcation boundary of latitude 
420; its imputed double character of lake, or mea- 
dow, according to the season of the year; and the 
hostile and warlike character attributed tu the Ia- 
dians about it—all made it a desireable object to 
visit and examine. From this lake our course was 


| intended to be about southeast, lo a reported lake 


called Mary's, at some days’ Jauruzy iu the Great 
Basin; and thence still on southeast, to the reputed 
Buenaventura river, which has had a plavo i so 
many maps, and couatenanced the bslief of the eg- 
istence of a great river flowing from the Rock 

Mountains to the bay of San Francisco, From the 
Bueoaventura the next porot was intended to be tn 
that section of the Rocky Mountains waich includes 


| the heads of Arkansas river, an] the upposite waters 


of the Califorata gulf, and thence down the Arkansas 
to Bent's fort, and ho.ne. 

This was our projected line of relorn—a great 
it absolutely new to geographical, botanical, 
and geological science—and the subject of reports 
in relation to lakes, rivers, deserts, and savages 
hardly above the condition of mere wild animals, 
whieh inflamed desire to know what this terra incog - 
nile really cootained. It wasa serious eaterprise, 
at the commencement of winter, to undertake the 
traverse of such a region, and with a party consist- 
ing only of twenty five persons, and they of maoy 
nations—American, French, Germaa, Gaaadian, la- 
dian, aud colured—and most of them young, several 
beiug under twenty-one years ofaze. Ali Knew that 
astraoge country was to be explored, and dangers 
and hardships to be encountered; but no one blench- 
edat the prospect. Ou the contrary, suura 5e anl 
confidence anunated the whole party. Cheerfuloess, 
readiness, subordination, prompt obedience, charac- 
terized all; nor did any extremity of peri! and priva- 
uon to which we were afterwards exposed ever belie, 
or derogate from, the fiue spirit of this brave and 
geacrous commencement.” 

Waith this high, and, (rom the result, most truly 
deserved compliment to the character of the brave 
men who formed the body of the expedition, and 
this development of the objects contemplated by 
tacir commander on their return journey, we must 
close this present srticle—reserviug the atriking in- 
cidents of that homeward but devious route, and 
some general comments upon the entire expedition 
and its results for a future day. 
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CUMONICELE. 


U.S. REVENvE AND EXPENSES. A brief reference to 
the probable condirion of the public Jreasury for the eur: 
rent year, was made in our last number, under the TA- 
irr head. We find the conjectures there adventured, 
atrouglv tortitied by statements contained in the Demo: 
cratic Review tor September, which show a decline equal 
to $7,000,000, in the revenue, for the last 9x months, — 
say twenty per cent., and a mach larger decline is likely 
to take place forthe quarter endiog September the 39th, 


inasmuch as more than one third of the reveunes far the 
whole year, are. collected in thst portova of the fiscal 


year juet closed. — 

The prooshility is therefore, 
much exceed the revenue of the fiscal year 1316. 

The revenue for the fiscal year, ending the 30di June, 


There was somewhat more activity in the New York 
market after the arrival of the Great Western, than tor 
some time previous, bal it was owing tu tlie sellers yield- 
ing somewhat to buyers. 6,000 bales were sold on the 
12th, at ordinary to good 5126; middling to good middling 
7411; middling fair 1o fair 74283; fall fair to good fair 8 
a 83; fair nominal. 

‘T'he stock on hand at shipping ports of the U. States 
on the lat Sept. 1844, 189,712 bales 
Sume date 1545, 91,126 "4 
Shipped during the [2 months to Great 


that the expeoses will 


Britain, 1,419,112 balea. 


During the same time to France, 250,957. " 
To the north of Europe, 276062 “ 
Consumed in the United Sta'es 399,587 " 


Cotton at New York, “inactive at former prices,"—or 
rather ‘in favor of buyers.” j 


1845, is stated to be— Froua. Immediately after the arriva! of the Great 
Customs, To $27 127,325 Western, 15,900 barrels of flour were quictly purchased 
Lands, ` : : 2 053,330 ia the New York market, at about 4 75 to ship for Eng- 
Miscellaneous, 5 : 124,535 land. — 

—— ——— | West and flour. At Boston, flour is in fair demand 
$29,615,240 | at $55 Georgetown new 5 125; at Philadelphia flour ad- 


The expenses, same period — 
Civil, à , 
Army, - : 8 5 . . 
Navy, . : : i : . 
Interest e 
Debt, t i à 1 o 


The receipts during the fiscal year. falls about t.ve 
millions of dollars below the official estiniatcs presented 
to congress in tlie treasurer's annual report in Decem- 
ber last. TM 

‘The expences exceed the estimates about five millions. 


A part of the expences were thrown aver into the year 


1846, and “will come upon a diminishzd revenue, tu the 
absorption of the surplus.” 

Mr. Walker is no doubt an able secretary of treasury. 
How he will contrive to predicate a repeal of existing 
dutics upon this condition of thc treasury, 1s the ques- 
tion. è 

Money MARKET. At Boston, business still continues 
active, and the banks find a use for all the money they 
"have to lend, at six per cent. interest, which is the great 
current rate, although something more is occasionally 
pard, out of doors. Stocks lave advanced considerably 
during the week, and investments are beginning to ba 


made. in anticipation ot the approaching bank dividends. 


The “shorts” in the share market have had rather a se- | 


vere time of it, for a few days past. Sellers ot Western 
railroad shares, particularly. have found it impossible to 
borrow the stock, as formerly, and have been compelled, 
in a number of inatances, to pay from five to six dollars 
per share advance upon their time sales. 

At New York, money is quite ia demand. T'he effect 
of the late fire is felt sensibly now, the losses requiring 
to be adjusted, and the hanks are obliged to be cautious. 

At Philadelphia. Bicknell's Reporter says: "No par- 
ticular change iu the money market. 
readily negotiated, and although our banks have svome- 
what diminished their discount lines, we hear few com- 


laiots, except in cases of. doubtful paper. The fall trade 
h that ia the: 


as fallen off somewhat. The impression is, 
aggregate it will aot prove very large, but sound, whule- 
some, and pretty well distributed.” "e 

The Pennsylvonian, says: "The requisitions of the 
government have been large, and the deprsite hanks 
compelled to call io their loans. The offerings for dis- 
coant at our city banks are very heavy, and the direc- 
lors have commenced a curtailment of their hosiness, 
for the porpose, no doubt, of strengthening themselves 
1n case of disorder in the money market, and exhibiting 
to the commonwealth at the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, evidences of a well conducted business.” à 

At Baltimore, money is in fair demand and at fair 
rates. ‘he offerinzs at bank are large and inereasiog. 
‘The Baltimore merchants and jobbers have seldom done 
E larger [all business tnan they apparently are now 

oing. 

nins on New Orleans and Mobile are selling at New 
York at ła} per cent. discount. 

All are anxiously looking for the next steamer from 
England. which it is expected will bring somethiag con- 
clusive as to harvest there. If their anxiety in Eng. 


land, is relieved as to having sufficient bread without 


having to import, it is expected that American 8:eurl- 
tiea will go up rapidly there, and consequently here alsa, 
(f a Mexican war is averted.) Ou the contrary, if 
their harvest falls short, flonr will advanee rapidly. for it 
is evident from accounts from the continent of Europe, 
that they will not have much of that article to spare. 
MARYLAND STATE sTocks, continue to improve. Sales 
of Maryland 6's have been effected. during the week, 
5,000 ai 791; 5,000 (5 days to 311) at $0; 7,000 do. at do.: 
245 (cash) at 792; 1,200 5's at 663. Srerliug 5's wanted 


$3,621,072 
9,534,102 
6,221,639 
1.054.883 
7,537.913 


$29 691,609 


First rate paper is | 


vanced 125 cents per barrel tur good brands now at 4 50. 
Wheat in demand at from 95 to 105 cents. At New 
York, Gennesee four 4 81a4 874; Ohio flat hoops, 
ji 75—demand not so active. At Baltimore, large arri- 
vals of wheat this week, which find ready purchasers 
at improved prices, red 90 to 93, white 106 a 108; flour 
4 50. Inspections of the week 7,783 barrels, 592 half 
barrels. 


Tosacco. A heavy business has been done this week 
by the Baltimore inspectors, the receipts having amount- 
ed to.2 339 hogsheads, of which 1,018 were Marylaud, 
1,963 Ohio, 6 Kentucky, 1 Virginia, and 21 Missuuri.— 
The active demand which we noticed last week contin- 
ned, aud the stock on hand of Maryland is now very 
light. The stock of Ohio is heavier. Prices, Maryland 
frosied 1 50 to 2 00; common to good and iniddhing $2 
a5; good 5 50a 7 00; fair 7 25 a 14 00. Ohio com- 
i to middling 2 25 à 4 505 good $3 a 6. Wrappers 
196 a 13. 


Excuances remain as heretofure quoted—N York on 
London 94410; on Paris 5 23}. 


Deatus, during the last week at Philadelphia, 104, of 
which 33 were under one year of age; 10 were persons 
of color; 8 died of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 56, of which 15 were under one year; 
5 were free colored, 3 staves; 12 died of consumption. 

At New Orleans, three cases of yellow fever, and one 
death by that disease occurred on the 10th instant—the 
| first that has occurred there this season. 

—“Major general Henry Sewall, a veteran patriot of the 
revolution, and a patriarch in the aocial state, departed 
this life, at his residence in thia town, on Tharsday of 
last week, aged 93 years, Few men have been more 
deservedly honored through a long life than he. Gen. 
S. was in the whole revolutionary struggle, having en- 
tered the army ^n 1776, and continaed in it till the peace 
of 1783. He was personally acquainted with Wasn- 
incTun, to whose staff he was for a time attached.— 
There are letters now in his house written by him to 
Washington in iriendly correspondence after the war 
was over.” [Gospel Banner, Augusta, Gea. 
—Henry Boyer, a soldier of the revulation, was burried 
with the honors of war, by the Wayne volunteer compa- 
ny from Southwark, Philadelphia, on the 18:h inst. 


Ecusooa AND PEnv.—Vur, anarchy, and confusion.— 
Quilo, 19th June, 1345. I write you tnese tew hasty 
lines iy way of Bogota, as Don Vicenti Cardenas, the 
new Greaadiam charge d'afluirs, sends off a courier to 
night, with despatches to his zoverniment in Bogota 
Tims capital, Quito, is abandoned by its government, aud 
is actually in the hands of a revolutionary party! Val- 
diviero and his ministers and troops, &c., evacuated last 
Saturday, 14.h instant, and have gone to Rio Bainba.— 
General Flores, the president, (Valdiviero was acciden- 
tal president) at last accounta was at Bababoga near 
Guayaquil, with fifteen hundred men, and warring 
against Guayaquil. H is thought they will anite at Rio 
Bainba, snd come up and try and retake this place.— 
The opposition, or revulationary party, is said to be too 
strong and many think General Florea will fall. ‘The 
whole country is ia u state of civil war, Anarchy and 
confusion prevails in every department, and God only 
knows when or where it will end. 


nt 69—none io market. Coupons 80. Baltimore 6'a, 1890, 
1,02441.022 Baltimore and Onio Railroad bonds 1.025, 
and acarce. 


Corrow pomesmic coons. During the month of Au- 
gust, 1,417 packages were exported from New Yurk.— 
Quile a heavy hosiness is now doing in these goods at 
Baltimore for the interior, at [sir prices. 'The supply ts 


hardly equal to the demand. 


Corros. New erop of eotton is now reaching market 
rapidly. 

"The firet bail of the new Sea Island, reached Charles- 
ton on the 9ih inst. 


[Corres. U, S, Gazette. 


Fires. At South Boston, on the 14th property estima- 
ted at $80,000, was destroyed by a fire which eommen 
ced m a white lead factory, corner of F and 5th etrects. 

At Columbia, S. C., a nuber of houses and a quan- 
tity uf cotton were burnt on the 12th inst. 


Georata.—Land granting. The Georgia Journal of 
the 9ui inst. says—‘Vhe last week at the capitol has been 
one of great excitement. To the astonishment ol. our 
viuzens, at least four or five hundred persons, from eve- 
ry section of the state, on ‘Tuesday last, presented theme 
selves to apply for reverted lands. Abuut four thousand 
upplications were made, and it took the treasurer, with 
the assistance of four clerks, nearly two duys to receive 
the muney and the applications. 


New York sTATE prison. There are now confined 
in this insutution at Sing Sing, 793 inales and G4 fo- 
nales: 9 eonvicts have been discharged between the 
16th of August and the 13th instant, 8 have died, and 4 
pardoned by the clemency of the governor. Tose dis 
charged had served out their term of sentence. 4 
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New York city prison, has now 301 iumates The 
usual average has been about 140, 


Nass Business. The amount of nails made in the U. 
States is estimated to be $50,000 tons! Forty thousand 
casks, or four million pounds of nails are annually nade 
by the Bosion company, atthe Mill Dam. Estimating 
the number of nails at 160 to the poond. the number 
here made daily, will beabout two militons; and estima- 
ting this number to be but the 25th part of those made 
in the United States, fifty-miiliuns are made, sold, and 
used per day. 


“O K.” For a long time, the people puzzled their 
brains to discover the meaning of the cabatistic letters 
*o. x." Recent events, however, furnish a key tu the 
niüstery. What can they mean but for "Oll this Konu- 
ne:t"—Oregon, Kalifornia, Kanada, and Kuba. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—-Patriatism. The Pennsylvania state 
treasurer J. B. Snowden, esq., announces the receipt of 
a donation of fitty dollars [rom a non-resident, but a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, to be apprepristed towards the 
payment of the interest on the state debt. 


Rice Cmor. H is sefiiciently ascertained that the crep 
will be below an average, to authorise an advance in 
prices, and they have advanced accordingly. 


Sovra Amenica.—Important. Eventful incidents are 
occurring on the Rio La Plate, 

In 1838 General Orbe, then atthe head of the Uru- 
guay Republic, of which Montevideo is the capital, was 
overthrown hy General Rivera, aided by the French.— 
He resorted tu the Buenos Ayrean government for aid, 
an! by their assistance has recovered all bet Montevideo, 
and has long beseiged that city, the Buenos Ayrean 
squadron blockading its entrance. Tne eity js defended. 
by about 400 of the inhabitants, and 2,600 foreigners, 
receiving munitions, &c. from the French and English 
squadrons. Appearances indicated that the seige was 
abuot to terminate in favor of the besiegers. The French, 
English, and Brazilian authorities immediately 1uterfere 
and resulve to re-establish the governinent of Uruguay, 
undcr Rivera. 

T'he French minister, Baron Deffandis, aad the Eng- 
lish minister, Mr. Ousley, demanded the withdrawal of 
the Argentine troops, under Orbe, by whom Moutevi- 
deo is invested, and have noufied Oribe that’ if the Ar- 
gentine army be not promptly withdrawn, English and 

reuch troops will be landed from the squadrona, to 
compel hin to retire. ‘The Argentines rejuse to raise 
the seige. Orders have also been transmitted from the 
same sources, to the Argentine adiniral, to. raise the 
blockade of Montevideo. This order has not been com- 
plied wnh. ‘The Argentine government requested the 
mediation of the charge d'alfairs of the United States, 
William Brent, Jr., who accepted it, but the English 
and French ministers declined it, on the ground of his 
not being ot equal rank. 

The impression at Buenos Ayres at the last datea, 
July 5th, was that the Briush and French ministers paea- 
ports would be presented and retaliation resorted to. 

Rio pe JAnerio dates to the 9h August just re- 
ceived at Baltimore. Letters of that data aay: “The 
British minister here has received despatches irom Mone 
tevideo saying that the English and French have placed 
a man-ul-war along side of each of Rosas’ vessels of 
war off Montevideo, and inlormed them that they could 
not move. Rosas has been defeated in the interior by 
Paz and Lopez, and is now forcing every man from 14 
to 70 years of age into his army as a last atroggle, and 
is doubiless near his political end.” 

Montevideo advices to the 19: says: “A French brig 
of war has hauled up to the bead of our harbor for tha 
protection of the lelt wing of the lin: s, and the British 
ship Conias has anchored in a positio outside w bear 
upon the enemy on the right wing. ‘These movements 
evince a hosiile character m anticipation.” 

Hayr! anp St. Domingo waa. The Island is again in 
a distracted state. ‘he Duminicang are making great 
efforts to get rid of Haytian authority. ‘The Dominican 
president has ordered out allthe male inhabitants to re- 
pel the invading forces, and several engagements had 
taken place, withoot decisive result. ‘The Dominicana 
forcibly seiz d the late New York pilot boat Virgiman, 
trading there under American colors, and converted her 
into a man of war, intending to invade the Haytiens by 
sea. This outrage will of course receive proper atten» 
uun from our government. 

Our latest dates are Port au Prince, 2d Sept. 


SrEAwEas. The leviathan Great Britain, left N. York 
for Liverpool on.the 30 ol., with 53 cabin passengers. 
The Caladonia, lett Boston on the 1Gth with 33 paa- 
seugers, for Liverpool. a 
Tae Great Western, had ove: 500 tons of freight, and 
her passage money, the last arrival, amounted to over 
$14,500—the most profitable trip she has ever made. 
‘l'he new propeller steam packet ship, Massachusetts, 
the first vf the new line between New York and Liver- 
pool, sailed on the 15th inst, with nino passengers. 


_ “THE aamy OF OBSERVATION,” Accounts to the 6th 
instant frum Corpua Chirisn, left the army in health and 
spirits., 


Thomaston, in Maine, whence com s so inuch of thr 
lime used in New, York and elsewhere to lay up brick 
nuildinz, is almost entirely built uf wood, the citizene 
finding it inore profitable tu export the limo than to use it. 


WirxiseroN, Den.—Population, By a census just 
taken, there are now 10,639 inhabiianis, an increase of 
2,272, since 1810. B 


‘the 4th inst. 
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COMPLETION OF THF CANAL TO CUMBERLAND. Messrs. 
Cunningham and others, of N. York, are the prineipal 
contractors. They are to have the canal completed 
by Novemher 1847, and to receive the bonds of the 
canal company to the amount of $1,625 000 as in 
full payment for so completing it—the eontraciors 
giving the canal company satisfactory secority that 
the work shall be dope, and faithfully done, within 
that time, and for that consideration. 

This is an achievement, considering the powerful 
and indefatigable opposition which the company 
have had to encounter. It is an aehievement, con- 
sidering the interest at stake, nearly ten millions of 
dollars already expended, and now for years laying 
absolutely idle, and unproduetive, because the work 
wanted this much of being accomplished and bronght 
into operation—the people of the stale having to 
tax themselves meantime to meet the payment of the 
interest aceruing upon the money obtained for con- 


structing the work to where it was thus arrested for |. 


want of funds. "It is an achievement, because so 
soon as completed, the revenue that will be derived 
from it will obviate the necessity for continuing the 
rate of taxation, and will not only speedily relieve 
the people from taxation on aecount of that invest- 
ment, but will, by calling into active operation the 
now dormant but rich resourees of our mountain re- 
gion, and by pulling into fair play the unrivalled 
geographical advantages which Maryland may, ought 
to,—and must and wiil command, (if she is but 
true to her own interests,)—1t will eontribute (o a 
career of prosperity, wh ich was the original inducc- 
ment for the gigantie enterprise, commenced upwards 
of twenty years ago, aud patiently persevered in 
through a series of the most inveterate obstacles 
that ever such an enterprise has had (to encounter. 


FOREIGN. 


The steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston on the 
19th, bringing 74 passengers and Liverpool dates to 
The Cambria arrived out in 114 days 
from Boston, including her trip to Halifax. The 
Acadia arrived out ip 114 days Irom Boston, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert reached the city 


. of Gotha, on the 28th, and were there on the 30th 


` 


August, residing at the palaec of tbe Daehess Pau- 
line, grand-mother of Prince Albert. ‘They were to 
leave there on the 3d inst., and to be at Antwerp on 
the 6th, bound for the Isle of Wight. A 

The expense of the fetes given upon the oceasion 
of the queen’s visit to the Rhine is stated in the 
German papers to amount to 5,000,000f. (£200,000 
or $1,000,000.) The musicians alone were paid 
401,000t. (say £16,000 or $80,000.) 

There are some reports of chauges in the British 
ministry. Lord Lypdhurst, it is said, is desirous of 
retiring, and the question was who would succeed 
him? The European Times says: “Brougham would 
be glad, but he has lost caste, and the premier is too 
shrewd not to see that the gravity of the ollice would 
be compromised by a legal Scaramouch. A gifted 
man, even 8 great man, as limes go, Lord Brougham 
has spalfed oot his own reputation, and become a 
target by which the caricaturist lives. The bar talk 
of Mr. Pemberton Leigh, an adept in chancery prac- 
tiee—great as a lawyer, but small as a statesman, an 
orator, or 2 politician." 

American affairs had caused a good deal of discus- 
sion, the probability of a war between this country 
and Mexieo, presenting in Euglaud by turns, all the 
different phases whieh itdid here. The London 
Times of the 30th ultimo, remarking upon the news 
by the Cainbria, says: “A considerable degree of im- 
portance is attached to the aews concerning Mexico, 
published in The Times of this moroing, in other 
places besides the Stock Eschaoge. At Lloyd's 
there are signs of apprehension that a war between 
the two American republics may lead to a system of 
privateering on the western coast of the Atlantie, 
dangerous to our merchantships. The underwriters 
demand a higher rate of premium from this country 
to America, unless the clause is inserted declaring 
the insurance free of eapture and seizure.” 

Foxes. The Duke of Wellington bas, within the 
last few months, imported belween two and three 
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ScortaNo. Riots, were occurring in the neigh- 
borhood of Dunfermline. Employers and their fa. 
milies altaeked by the operatives. ‘Troops had been 
despatehed from Edinburgh to settle affairs. 

InELaND. The Orange, or Protestant excitement 
against Mr. Peel and his ministers, now disturbs the 
devoted island as mach as O'Connell and reform." 
A meeting—a mammoth meeting of Orangemen 
was reeently ealled and keld, in spite of ministerial 
denuneiations of it. The magistrate who presided, 
however, was immediately deprived of his office, 
and meetings of Orange associations were further 
forbid. Whereupon a meetiog was ealled at Lis- 
burn, county Down, and held on the 20th, to express 
sympathy for the displaced officer, at whieh the min- 
istry were handled without gloves. Twenty thousand 
persons were said to have attended. 

FRANCE. 

The ‘Moniteur’ publishes several royal ordinances, 
dated Eu, the 14th uit, elevatiog to the dignity of 
Peers of France, Generals Viscount Bonpemains, 
Baron Dorrieu, and Baron Doguereao, Count de 
Montozon, Baron TTupinier, and Messrs. Fulehiron, 
Girot de l'Anglade, Hartmann, and Raguet Lepine. 
All the new peers were members of the chamber of 
deputies. 

M. Thiers left Paris on Wednesday fur Spain. He 
proposes being absent about a month. 

Customs. The Moniteur publishes a return of 
customs duties during the last month, whieh amount- 


ed to 12,800,000f., whereas in the month of July in| 


last year the receipts came to 15,000,000f. This dif- 
ference arises entirely in tlie article of eorn, for 


which the duty paid iu 1844 was 2,800,000f., while | 
| this year the duties have been only 521,000f. 


total amount of duties received for importations 
during the first seven months of the present year has 
been 88,800,000£.; in 1844, it was 86,500,000f., and 
in 1843 ıt was 81,3J0,000r. 

GERMANY. 

The religious disturbances at Leipzie have not 
been renewed, the popular irritation was allayed by 
the king's prompt complianee with the request of the 
cilizens in regard to a eommissiou of iuqoiry. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. > 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, as one of 
the associate justices of the supreme court of the U. 
States, in the place ol Joseph Story, deceased. 

Noticing the appointment of Judge Woodbury, the 
National Intelligencer says—‘*Mr. Woodbory has 
been for (wenty years in the general government— 
first as senator, afterwards for several years secretary 
of the navy, afterwards for several years secretary of 
the treasury, and again senator from New l1:mp- 
shire, succeeding in thatoffice Mr. Hubbard. Before 
entering into the general governmeot, he bad been 
governor of his own stale, and, we believe, a judge 
in the highest court of that state. He has bad all the 
advantages, therefore, which would he derived from 
extensive experience in public affairs, in the course 
of which he must have acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the laws of the United States. We do not know 
that a better appointment could have been expected, 
under all the circumstanees, to fill the vacaney in 
question. 

Russe! G. Hopkinson, collector of the customs for 
the district of Vermont, to take eflect on the lst Oc- 
tober, 1345, vice Archibald W. Hyde, resigned. 

Texas.—The | Constitutional Convention of Texas 
have completed and adopted their prójeet ot a eon- 
stitution. 

Aw Important Orpinance, also adopted by the 
convention, and to be submitted toa popular vote at 
the same time that the vote is taken, on adopting the 
constitution, is in the following words:— 

AN Ornorwance.— Whereas, Various contracts have 
been entered into by tbe president of the republic of 
Texas with divers individuals, with the expressed 
intention of colonizing an enormous amount of the 
public domain of Texas; anó Whereas, it is be- 
lieved that said contracts are unconstitutional, and, 
therefore, void from the beginning, and if carried 


The! 
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out would operate as a monopoly of upwards of a 
million of acres of the public domain of Texas, in 
the hands of a few individuals—when, in truth 
the citizen soldiers and ereditors of the republic 
of Texas, had, by the laws and constitution of said 
republic, a clear and indisputable previously sub- 
sisting right to loeate upon public domain thus 
attempted to be assizned to satd eontractors: 

See. 1. Therefore, it is hereby ordained and declared, 
That it shall be the duty of the attorney general of 
this state, or the district attorney of the district in 
which any portion of the colonies may be situate, as 
soon as the organization of the state shall be com- 

| pleted, to institute legal proceedings against all colo- 
ny contractors, &e. &c. [The bill provides for the 
protection of actual settlers.) = 

Sec. 2. Be it further oyduircd, That the iegisiatara 

jis herehy restrained from extending any contract for 
jsetlling a colony, and from relieving a contractor 
| from the failure of the conditions, or the forfeiture 
aeeruing from non compliance with the contract. 

Sce. 3. And be it further ordained, That this orli- 
nanee shall be presented to the people for their adop- 
tion or rejection at the same time this constitution 

leet be presented to them, and the returns of the 
votes taken on this ordinance, ctc. etc. 

Adopted in convention, 17th August, 1845. 4 

THOMAS J. RUSK, President," 

James H. RavMowp, Secretary. 

“Tue Army or OBSERVATION.” —Corpos CHRISTI 
dates to the 15th, left Gen. Taylór in possession as 
detined in our last nomber. ë 

On the morning of the 14th instant a e 
traders arrived at Gen. T'aylor’s camp. They report- 
jed that they had seen, within two days mareh of the 

camp, about two hundred Lappans and as many Ca- 
manches on their way to Metamoras(by invitation of 
Mexico) to join the forces to be directed against 
| Gen. Taylor. The report of the traders was but 
|balf credited. 
Geo, Taylor sent out Lieut. Scarrett with an es- 
jeort of forty dragoons to reconnoitre for 30 or 40 
|miles about, to ascertain every thing possihle, and 
he no doubt has spies p'ished further ahead. 
|. The army receive nearly all their news by way of 
‘New Orleans. The U. 8. sloop of war St. Mary's 
; arrived at the hay of Aransas ou the 15th inst, with 
‘a bearer of despatehes on board for Gen. Taylor 
‚from Washington. On the eveniog o! the saime day, 
, the U. S. brig Porpoise hove to ofl’ the bar, and com- 
| municated with the St. Mary's. In half ao hour 
i thercafler she sailed towards Vera Cruz. Nothing 
as their purposes or intelligenee transpired. 
| Srzamsoat Disaster.—Ou the 12 inst. the steame 
er Dayton, when half way between Corpus Christi 
and St. Joseph’s island, having, including crew, be- 
tween 30 and 40 persons on board, exploded a boil- 
jer. Ten persons were killed on the instant, in- 
cluding Lieuts. Wiggios and Berry, of the 4th rez. of 
infantry. Seventeen were wounded, one of whom 
died next day. Capt. Crossman, quarter master, waa 
ulown to the distance of a hundred yards, bul the 
}oext day, though somewhat bruised, was able to 
| walk and attend to business. The boat sunk in fif- 
| teen minutes after the explosiun. Asshe went down, 
another boiler exploded, with a most terrific report, 


ompany of 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
CrnuisrornzgR Hocuzs, esa. Our readers will have 
observed among the names of passengers arrived in 
this coontry by the late packets from Enrope that of 
our respected [eliow citizen Caristopüer Hughes, 
late eharge d’affairs of the United States to the Ne- 
therlands. A frieod has obliged us with a copy of 
the following correspondence, which shows the es- 
teem which he enjoyed on the part of (he govern- 
ment to which he was accredited. [Nat Duet. 
TaawstATION of a note from his excelleney lieut. 
general De La SaRnaz, minister of foreign affairs 
of his majesty the king of the Netherlands, to Chrise 


topher Hughes, late charge d’affairs of the United 
Slates at tnat eourt. Received at Paris and an- 


swered Irom Liverpool. 
The Hague, July 24, 1845. 

Sir—It is very agreeable lo me to have to an- 
nounce (o you that it has pleased the kiog, my au- 
gust master, to confer upon you the cross of a com- 
mander of the Order of the Oaken Crowa, of which 
{ have the honor to transmit to you the insignia ag 
well as the diploma of nomin ativo 
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Tpray you to accept my sircere felicitations on 
his royal favor; and [ seize with eagerness this op- 
portunity to reiterate to you the expression of my re- 
gret that your recall should deprive me henceforth 
of the pleasure of cultivating with you relations of 
which I shall always preserve a precious recollec- 
tion. 

Will you permit me to commend mycelf to your 
kind recollection, (souvenir,) and to offer you the 
renewed assurance of the sentiments of my distin- 
guished consideration? De La Sanraz. 
To Mr. Christopher Hughes, Commander of the Order 

of the Oaken Crown, laete charge d'affairs of the 

U. Statea of America at the court of the Nether- 

lands. 

Mr. Hughes! reply—Liverpool, August 23, 1845. 

My Deaan ceneaaL—] arrived here at five o'clock 
this morning from London, and at midday we are to 
be on board the steamcr Great Western for N. York. 
Of course this must be a hasty and informal letter. 
I pray you to show it to the king, with the assurance 
of my profound, and let me venture to say, my affec- 
tionate respect. 

I ean never forget my happy life in Holland, nor 
the kind and gracious manner of the king on my 
taking leave of his majesty. I shall ever pray for 
the prosperity of his illustrious house, and for that 
of his honored people. They are a model people for 
love of country, for loyalty to their good and gallant 
Sovereign, and for unsurpassed good faith; and such 
will they ever be. 

I left Paris for England on the fifth of August; on 
the fourth my esteemed old friend, genera] Baron 
Fegel, your distinguished popular minister at the 
Court of the Tuilleries, left at my lodgings your ex- 
cellency's letter, dated “The Hague, 24th July, 
1845," aunouncing to me that it had pleased the king. 
your august master, to confer upon ma the Cross of 
a Commander of His Majesty's Order of the Oaken 
Crown, and enclosing to me the insignia and the dip- 
Joma of my nomination. 

Vo be followed, after I had left Holland, and to a 
foreign land, by such a proof of the kind considera- 
tion of your Sovereign, is an honor which } know 
how to value, and ! gratefully thank the king for tbe 
compliment; but I tnust decline accepting the nomi- 
nation to be a commander of the Order of the Oaken 
Crown. 

The institutions of my country forbid its citizens 
from accepting or wearing any and all Orders of 
Knighthoud or Titles of Nobility. 1 shall ever be 
obedient to the institutions of my country, from duty 
and from preference, whether I be in public, or, (as 
] now am) in private life. 1 am not the less sensi- 
ble to, and grateful for, the honor designed for me 
by thc king; and |] am sure that his majesty will ap- 
prove of my motives in declining to accept this mark 
of his royal and gracious good will and kindness for 
your excellency's most obedient servant and attach- 
ed friend. CHRISTOPHER HUGHES, 

Late charge d'affairs of tha United States of 
; America, at the Hague. 

To his excellency lieut. gen. De La Sarraz, minister 
nf foreign affairs, the Hague. 


Andrew J. Donelson, esq. late charge d'affaires of | 
the United States to the iepublic of Texas, arrived 
at Washington, D. C. on the 19th instant. | 


Mr. J. C. de Figaniere e Morao, the minister resi- 


dent ot Portugal here, a gentleman long and mosti : 


favorably known in our country, lhas heen createc 
by her majesty the queen of Portugal, the comman- 
der de Figaniere e Morao, Knight Commander ot | 
the Order of Conception. [Washington Union. 


The president of the Uoited States has officially 
recognized Francis Waring,as consul of her Britannic 
majesty for the state of Virginia, to reside at Nor- 
folk. 


**has already acted on this direction from hia govern- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that his proposition may 
be laid before the German Customs’ Conference at 
present held at Carlsrube. 


Our esteemed fellow citizen, the hon. Daniel Je- 
nifer, late minister to the court of Vienna, is at pre- 
sent on a visit to the seat of government. We are 
happy to see him return home from his long absence 
in excellent health. [-Vat. Intet. 


William Gray, esq. British consul for the state of 
Virginia for the last twenty seven years, has retired 
from that office. He left Norfolk on Friday afternoon 
for Nova Scotia, where he intends to spend the win- 
ter. Mr. G. was an attache to the British Consulate 
at Norfolk, in 1800. 


lt is announced officially in the Union, that Mr. 
Alexander Everett, United States commissioner to 
China, had sufficiently recovered from his sickness 
before the sailing of the Brandywine from Rio, to 
decide him to proceed to China in the Columbus 
which was at Rio at the 9th ult. 


According to a London letter of the 18th ultimo, 
the United States was strongly represented in the 
House of Lords at the time of the prorogation. “In 
the diplomatic tribune, I observed Mr. McLane, Mr. 
Everett, (the past and present tense of our British 
representation), Mr. Jenifer, late minister at Vienna, 
and Mr. Bonlevare, late charge d'affairs at Naples. 
In the body of the house I observed the hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, (the distinguished senator from Maryland,) 
and Mrs. Johnson; and in the royal gallery two or 
three of nur countrymen, end our fair and talented 
countrywoman, Miss Charlotte Barnes. Mr. Chris- 
topher Hughes, on his return from his mission at 
the Hegue, arrived in town one day too late to be 
present at the ceremony. He, together with Messrs. 
Jenifer and Bonlevare, sails from Liverpool in the 
“Great Britain" on Saturday next, the 23d inst. Mr. 
Everett and family follow in the Boston steamer of 
the 4th September. ‘The Reign of Terror” could 
hardly have witnessed a more startliog serics of de- 
capitations than is evinced by this great and simul- 
taneous return of diplomatic force, (literally mem- 
bers of corps-e diplomatique, since they are diploma- 
tically defunct) 10 the United States.” 


Recent accourts from Caraccas state that the hon. 
B. G. Shields, the United States charge d'affaires to 
Venezuela, had arrived in that city and presented 
his credentials. Vespasian Ellis, esq. presented, on 
the Ist instant, his letter of recall, and took official 
leave of the government. He arrived at Philadel- 
phia on Saturday last in the barque Venezuela. 


Consut AT Monocco. We learn that Mr. Mul- 
lawny late consul at Morocco, has returned to the 
United States, bringing inteligence that the Em- 
peror refuses to reccive Thomas N. Carr, esq. 
recently appointed to that office. Mr. Carr has heen 
permitted to land ina private capacity, and it is said 
that Mr. Mullowny a citizen of the United States, 
but a native born subject of the emperor, brings a 
letter to the president requesting that he may be 
appuinted instead of Mr. Carr. That efforts have been 
made to prevent Mr. C. frotn being recognised there 
cannot be a doubt. It is a settled policy in our 
intercourse with these regencies to protect our 
; suls and never permit the goveiumentsa of the 

irt ry 
zover it has confidence, nor yet to designate 
whom they may be pleased to have as our represen- 
tative. It is certainly not policy to force any de 
cidedly obnoxious citizen upon the Emperor as Con- 
sul, but it must be shown that such a person has by 
his acts and conduct made himself obnoxious to the 
the governme:t, always bearing in mind that a Con- 
sul who does lis duty firmly, and protects the rights 


The hon. Edward Everett, lata minister to England jand honor of his country against the fickleness and 


and family reached home in the Britannia steamer 
on the 19th instant. 

A meeting of the citizens of Boston was held on 
the 20th instant, at which a committee was appoint- 
ed to invite Edward Everett, our late minister to 
Englaod, to a public dinner. 

Department of State, September 22, 1845. 

Information has been received from C. W. Dab- 
ney, esq. Jate consul of the United States at Fayal, 
(Azores), of the death of William Riggs, on the 22d 
of July last. Mr. R. had discharged the duties of 
consular ageot at Terceira for thirty-nine years pre- 
ceding his deatn. 

The hon. Louis MeLane, the American minister at 
the Britisb court, had taken up his residence at 38 
Harley street, Cavendish square. 


The Voss Gazette says that Mr. Wheaton, the 
United States minister at Berlin, has again opened 
negotiations with the Zollverein, fora treaty of com- 
merce, “Mr. Wheaton,” the above journal states, 


prejudices of the Barbary powers can never be very 
popular with them. leuce when a difficulty occurs 
which compels a consul to strike his flag, that con- 
sul is always sent baek when the affair is seltled.— 
The Mussulman governments take advantage of 
every Christian power which is not firm and decided 
on this point. Properly explained and apart from 
intrigue, the Moorish government can have no ob- 
jection to receive Mr. Carr. [New York Sun. 

A correspondent suggests that the refusal of the 
emperor of Morocco, through the bashaw of Tan- 
giers, to recognise our recently appointed consul, 
colis fur wisdom and prudence in those who have the 
management of our foreign affairs. It 1s nut in itself, 
he says, a just occasion of hostilities, but it may lead 
to a state of things from which amicable relations 
will with difficulty be restored. We have now, as 
it happens, no naval force in the Mediterranean; but, 
as the Mexican war-cloud has pretty much depart- 
ed, some of our national ships, he doubts not will 
soon he ordered into that sea. )-Nat. Int. 


ates to discard any person in whom enr! 


Barrisu AND Baazitian Treaty. The terms of a 
treaty of amity and commerce have been definitely 
agreed upon by the British and Brazilian negotiators. 
The rough draft of this treaty had arrived for the 
approval of the British eabinct. 

TREATY BETWEEN Faance AND GnaNADA. Ratifi- 
cations of a treaty of commerce between France and 
New Granada will be exchanged ina few months. 
There is already a provisional treaty between the 
two countries, dating from 1840, and the treaty now 
about to be ratified is for making the provisional 
treaty definilive. France, it appears, hes every rea- 
son tn believe that she wil] do an extensive trade 
with New Granada; for previous to 1840, her exporía 
were only to the amount of about 700,000 francs, 
whereas since that time, they have averaged 4,000,- 
000 francs per annum. 


THR TREATY BETWEEN Faance AND Morocco, haa 
at length been ratified by the Moorish Emperor, and 
published in the Bulletin des Lois. 1t fixes the li- 
mits of the territory between Algiers and Morocco, 
and is remarkable forenntaining an express acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the Emperor of Morocco 
that Algiers is ‘ta French possession." 


ARREST FOR MURDER UNDER THE ÁSHAURTON TREA- 
ty. A man named Brieo O'Donnell aliss Dunlop, 
wes arrested in New York, on Saturday nigit, the 
20th instant, charged witn having committed a mur- 
der in Ireland in June last. He was delivered to the 
United States marshal. 


Is Texas FOREIGN on NoT? The Union, in refer- 
ence to the appointment of Mr. Kauffman as charge 
from Texas to the United States, says, “president 
Polk has for some time decided against receiving the 
acting charge, (Mr. Lee), upen the ground, that 
Tcxas is virtually part and parcel of the U. States. 
“Mr. Lee may remain in Washington until he can 
hear from Texas, and if Mr. Kauffman comes on 
here he may officiate, (if he pleases) as an informal 
agent of Texas, just as other States in the United 
States have sometimes agen!s to attend to the con- 
cerns of their separate States, but nothing in the 
character of charges, or as representatives of foreign 
States.” 

The Washington correspondent of the Baitimore 
Patriot writes, on the 22d instant. “The hon. Mr. 
Kauffman, the letest charge des affairs from Texas, 
has arrived. He has a commanding figure and is a 
young, fine looking man. 1 saw him to-day with 
Mr. Lee, the ad interim charge des affaires. As the 
the president declined receiving Mr. Lee, it is pre- 
sumed he wilijalso decline receiving Mr. Kaufman.” 

ARMY JOURNAL. 

Gen. Brocke, U. S. Infantry, reached St. Louis on 
the 3d instant. Orders were in wailing for hna to 
proceed with the 5th Regiment of Infantry from 
Detroit, to Texas instead ot Jellerson barracks, 

Gen. IF. J. Porth. Just before the departure of 
brigadier gen. W. J. Worth from St. Augustine for 
Texas, Joseph H. Hernandez, ceq. and one hundred 
other gentlemen of that city addressed him a hight; 
complimentary letter, in which they express ther 
admiration of him as an * 7 er and their warm pei- 

| sonal regard anu esteem Jor him as a gentleman.— 

| The letter acknowledges the numerons and important 

services rendered the state of Flsriia. by gen. W. 

| botli ia the field and by the suggestion of measures 
tothe government for its nnproveuient and delence, 
and adds: 

“The continued and cordial harmony which has 
prevailed between the military and the citizens of 
the place sioce you have had command of the sta- 
tion, the services you have rendered the city, and the 
interest you have ever manifested in its welfare, 
serve to show that those who defend our country ia 
wer may also become its ornaments in peace, that 
the army placed in such hands as youra would al- 
ways prova the ally of liberty and an additional aup- 
port to order and the laws.” 

Gen. Worth responded in a brief letter full of 
feeling, which closed by assuring the citizens of St. 
Augustine that their kindness would always be re- 
collected, and cheer, however rugged, the path of 
duty. 

Arms and equipments. The Pittsburg Gazelle says— 
“Several wagon loads of muskets were hauled in 
from the Arsenal and deposited on the wharf for 
shipment to the South. We learn that the whale of 
the arma, equipments, &c. ordered, amounts to thirly 
two tons, and they will be sent off immediately by 
the Commerce which arrived from Cincinnati. The 
order which require transhipment on the Sabbath 
from the Arsenal must be urgent. 

Army of Reserve. Gen. Gaines. The Pennsylvenian 
says—''The acts of general Gaines, which have been 
subject of much censure, from the Whig press, it is 


said have rereived the approval of the government, 
and he has been clothed with more ample discre- 
tionary powers. 

The Washiugton Union says it is not advised that 
“the acts of general Gaines have received the ap- 
prova! of the government: and that the assertion 
that “he has been clothed with more ample discre- 
tionary powers," is a mistake, and adds—'*When a 
correspondent of the New York Courier undertakes 
to say that general Gaines *had written to the Texan 
government, calling on them to embody three thou- 
aand volunteers far the service of the United States,’ 
we repeat, that he is mistsken, aud that the depart- 
ment of war is not informed of the fact. The trnih 
is, that the army of accupation is under the special 
command of general Taylor—that he will call for 
military agsistance, when he thinks it necessary.— 
We have not understood that he has yet called upon 
the governors of the states, under the general ibstruc- 
tions of the executive; and it is still probable that he 
will direct the gallant volunteers af New Orleans 
to return to their homes.” 

The Charleston Mercury says— The Journal of 
Commerce speaks, we must say, in a tone of levity 
bordering on irreverenee, of general Gaines, his 
lady and his call for volunteers. These are al! grave 
mattes and ought to be treated soberly—howheit we 
admit that those 10,000 Mexicans are not probably 
to be counted in the category of real entities. They 
will perhaps retire like a fog,a little later in the 
day. Here is what the Journal of Commerce says: 

The Merican war. 1f we have old general Gaines 
for *Commauder of the Southern Military Division 
of the United States,” as is in fact the case, we may 
expect a war of no ordinary brilliancy. The audi- 
ence who attended the lecture in the Tabernaele, 
delivered by the old General, through the lips chiefly 
of his not less warlike wife, will know how to cal- 
culate. There will be great armies concentrated in 
the woods of Mexico **within eight days march” of 
our lines, if not nearer than that. Que thing isa 
comfart. Tne old gentleman will not be taken by 
surprise. lis demonstrations will be timely, and on 
a magnificent seale. We hope the New Orleans vol- 
unteers will have a pleasaut summer exeursion for 
the defence of the Star of Texas. 


At St. Louis a regiment of volunteers, for active 
military service in the event of lostilities between 
Mexico and the United States, was being raised io 
that city. Several of the regular organized eorps, 
in that eity and the adjoining counties, were moving 
in the matter, and notice had been given that volun- 
teers could enrol themselves in them or form new 
companies until the regiment embraced six or eight 
hundred men. Major gen. Lee, of the second divi- 
sion of Missouri militia, has published an address 
calling upon the division to hald themselves in rea- 
diness for a summons. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The seeretary of the navy, and commodores War- 
rington and Shubrick, set out for Norfolk on Satur- 
day night, the 20th instant, via Richmond, on a visit 
of inspeetion to our squadron which now lies at 
Norfolk, and to the navy yard. 

Gulf Squadron. The U. S. ship Falmouth, bearing 
the broad pennant of commodore David Conner, the 
ship Saratoga, eaptain Suubriek, and the brig Somers, 
commander Ingraham, sailed from Pensacala on the 
llth instant on a cruise. 

The Congress, frigate, Captain Stockton, was put 
in commission on the 17th aud was towed down to 
anchorage off the naval hospital, on the 18th instant. 

The Plymouth, U.S. ship, arrived at Marseilles on 
the 27th of August. 

The Bainbridze, U. S. hrig, lieut. commanding 
Pennington, was at Bahia, July 21st, all well, to saii 
for Rio, in a few days. 

The Columbia, U. S. frizate, fitting at the Gosport 
navy yard, is to be commanded by capt. Rousseau, 
who is daily expected here. She is destined for the 
Gulf of Mexico, and will probably be the flag ship 
of the squadron. [Norfolk Herald. 

Death.—Lieut. Stephen Dodd, for many years an 
able and efficient officer in the U.S. navy, recently 
returned from a three years cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, was taken suddenly ill end died in a few 
hours at Newark, New Jersey, on the. 19th instant. 

French steam navy. The French conmissioa of 
which the Prince de Joinville was president, to ex- 
amine the state of the steam marine, have made a 
report confirming the statements and deduetions of 
the Prince’s pamphlet, and declaring that the nation 
“does not possess a steam fleet on whieh confidence 
can be placed, nor any thing like one." 

Sluver, fight and capture. The boats of the British 
ship of war Pantaloon, on the coast of Africa, after a 
most gallant action, eaptured a large slaver—eleven 
of the pirates were killed aad eight severely wuund- 
ed. 
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INDIAN JOURNAL. 


An important movement is now going on among 
the Choctaws and Cherokees, which is likely to re- 
sult in the application of those nations for organiza- 
tion under our territorial laws, preparatory to seek- 
ing admission into the union asa state. The Choc- 
taws, have recently approved the policy of their 
Chief on this subject, and as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Mississippi Free Trader, 
have chosen ‘‘Pitchlyn,” as their representative is 
presenting their claim for admissfan to the privilege 
of Ameridan citizens under our national coufederacy. 
The Free Trader, says; 

“Pitchlyn, the elective chief of 25,000 civilized 
Choctaws beyond the Mississippi, will probably visit 
Washington this winter. for the purpose of applying 
to congress for the admission of his nation asa ter- 
ritory into the United States with a declegate in 
congress, 
hy the voters of the notion and every preliminary 
step taken for submitting it cangress, and this dis- 
tinguished chief selected as their representative.” 


A TREASURY CIRCULAR. 


Statistics— Treasury Department, April 16, 1845. 

Sia —The follawiog resolutian was adopted at the 
first session of the 28th eongress: 

Resotved, That the secretary of the treasury he and 
he is hereby anthorised to transfer from any offiee or 
offices of the treasury department from which their 
services may, in his opinian, be dispensed with, three 
or more clerks, to be employed, under his direction, 
in collecting, arranging, and classifying such statis- 
tical information as may be procured, showing, or 
tending to show, each year, the eondition of the ag- 
riculture, manufactures, domestic trade, currency, aud 
banks of the several states aud territories of the U. S. 

By direction of the late secretary of the treasury, 
the duty of carrying out the objects of the resolution 
was assigned to the register of the treasury, and sub- 
sequently reassigued by my predeeessor to his own 
department. In compliance with that direetion, the 
register, on the 25th July last, issued eirculars, call- 


federal offieers; and 1 regret to learn that hut few, 
eomparatively, respond to the respeetful request 
which he made for their eo-operation. It is probable 
that the short spaee of time in which those who 
were solicited to collect the information were re- 
cu was one of the principal causes operating 
i adversely to the attainment of the objects contem- 
| plated by the federalgovernment. That cause, at the 
| present moment, is ina great measure obviated by 
the ample time now given to all whom I now ad- 
dress in relation to this important and interesting 
subjeet. 

In some of the states steps are taken periodically, 
by their respeetive authorities, to ascertain, directly 
or ineidentally, the condition of the agriculture, 

| uufactures, and domestic trade. Where such is the 
; action of the legal authorities, no difficulty should be 
‘apprehended by those whom 1 have the honor to ad- 
dress in furnishing to this department the informa- 
tion collected under the operation of laws enaeted 
| for that purpose. In otner states where similar 
| measures have not been adopted, it is not expected 
that those whom I address should make domiciliary 
visits for the purpose of obtaining the information; 
but, upon eonsultation with intelligent men—men 
| presumed to have considerable knowledge of the 
į condition of the subjects herein mentioned, a close 
approximatiou to the truth might be arrived at. In 
all cases, however, where estimated results are for- 
warded to the department, let that fact he com- 
municated; so that, in making my report to congress, 
the actual and cstimated results may be clearly desig- 
nated. ‘The subjects to whieh your attention is call- 
ed are, the agriculture manufactures, and domestic trade 
in tne county where you reside. The meaning of the 
two first subjects you ean readily comprehend. In 
regard to the last, 1 will explain what may be con- 
sidered its meaning, as tlie resolution of congress 
does not partieularly specify what is to be embraced 
under tnat head. You will ascertain, if practicable, 
the quantity of produce, live stock and merchandise, 
sent and received from your county Lo and from another 
state or territory, (or the District of Columbia,) accord- 
ing to the table herewith enclosed upon that subject, 
as well as upon the subjects of agriculture and manu- 
factures. 

In your inquiries for obtaining the information de- 
sired, you will bear in mind that it is the condition of 
the respective subjects as they existed between the 
Ist of June, 1844, and the Ist of June, 1845, and 
whatever information you may procure, 1 would 
thank you to forward to this department by the Ist 
of October next, or sooner, if practicable. 

As congress made no appropriation to pay for the 
collection of statistical information, I am, conse- 


A constitution it is said, has been adapted | 


ing for the information desired, to various state and | 


ma: | 
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quently, not authorised to compensate auy one who 
may deem it expedient to aid. in collecting it; but as 
information upon the snhjects herein meotioned 
wonld be agreeahly received by persons of every 
condition, pahiiotism should he an inducement on the 
part of thnse whom I address to make some exertion 
for the accomplishment of a work capable of being 
rendered satisfactory aml useful to the people of the 
Uniled States. Ihave the honnr to he vanur obedient 


servant, R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
Mowoments. Equestrian statue af general Jackson. 


A suggestion was made in a late number of the De- 
mocratic Review, recommending that measures be 
taken for the construction of a memento of this 
kind at the city of Washington, and suggesting that 
it might he effected at a cost of from 75 to $100.000. 
The subject immediately attracted attention at Wash- 
ington, and after some preliminary informal] meet- 
ings, attended by persons of the first respectability, 
2 general meeting of persons friendly to the object 
was called. The meeting took place at Apolo 
Hall, on 15th September, 1845. Gen. Jonn P. Vaw 
Ness, was called to the chair, mos Kendall and John 
Boyle, esq viee presidents, John Hoban and John W. 
Maury secretrries. 

On motion of Mr. Hoban, it was 

Resolved, That the Ameriean people be called upon 
to unile iu erecting, at the seat of the Federal Go- 
vernment, a suitable monument to the memory of the 
hero, patriot, and sage, whose recent loss the nation 
still deplores, to go dawn to our most distant poste- 
rity, as a record of the great man's glory and of his 
country’s gratitude and grief. 1 

Resolved, That a colossal equestrian statue, in im- 
perishahle bronze, is deemed the most suitahle for 
the purpose, to transmit to future centuries the fea- 
tures and form on which the aunals of the republic 
wil] teach each new sneceeding geoeration to look 
with an ever-renewed love and reverence, and an 
ever renewed ambition to emulate his noble deeds 
and noble virtues. 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of raising by vo- 
luntary subscription the requisite sum, a central 
committee of thirteen he appointed, which shall pro- 
ceed forthwith to organize the neeessary measures 
for the colleetion of sueh subseription, by whom a 
monthly publication of the same shall be made, and 
the money securely invested. 

Resolved, That, as general Jackson’a own most 
trusted and beloved friend, and the seleeted inheritor 
of his papers and guardian of his fame, Franeis P. 


| Blair, he appointed treasnrer. 


Resolved, That the following citizens constitute 
said committee of thirteen, with power to supply va- 
cancies in their own number, and, after the comple- 
tion of the subseription, to direct and superintend 
the execution of the proposed work:—Cave Johnson, 
Francis P. Blair, Thomas Ritchie, Amos Kendall, 
John P. Van Ness, John C. Rives, William A. Hare 
ris, Jesse E. Dow, Benj. B. Freneh, John W. Maury, 
Charles K. Gardner, James Hoban, and Charles P. 
Sengstack. 

The Nashville Union eonsidera the estimates of the 
cost in the Review too high. Half the sum propos- 
ed, they think would be sufficient, say at any rate 
fifty thousand dollars, placed in the hands of Powers, 
the Young American Artist, on whom the great 
Thorwalsden said his mantle must fall, and we shall 
have a monument at the National Metropolis which 
will stand unsurpassed by any thing of the kind in 
the world." In proof of this position, the Union 
publishes the follawing letter in reply to enquiries 
upon the subject. 

Florence, January 12, 1844. 

“My Dear Mr. Harris—At last I have obtained in- 
formation by which the probable cost of the bronze 
casting of an eqnestrian statue of collosa] dimensions 
—say sixteen or eighteen feet from the base to the 
head of the rider—may be estimated. 

“The expense for the casting alone would amount to 
a sum not less than $12,000 nor exceeding $15,000. 
To cover all other expenses, such as ae madel, 

oulding, transportation and erection © e statue 
a its ae er $15,000 should be added to the 
above estimate. Indeed, THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
iw ALL would not be too large a sum forsuch a work, 
(or there are incideutal expenses which must alwaya 
be calculated im advance. So, if the work is to be 
done well and on a large scale, less than this sum would 
be too little, and more might be too much. —— 

«After the funds shall have been raised it will be 
easy to make closer caleulations, and if the sum 
should be large the size of the work could be en- 
larged to meet it. If, on the contrary, the sum should 
be small, the work could be reduced so as to secure 
the cofapletion of it, though on so large a scale. 

“l presume the above will prove sufficient infor- 
mation for your guide, but should you require at any 
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future time mere precise calculations, F wil 
vorto make them aceording to the best data I ean 
obtain. ki * * 

s] have sent off my svsr or Jackson. F must re- 
touch the drapery of it. As soon aa tam at liberty, 
it shall be done, and afterwards sent by the first 
vessel bound from Leghorn to the United States. 

* * * * * 

“Since I had the pleasure of talking with you, F 
have been offered more than the nsual prices of 
similar works for statues. 1 eould have sold “Eve” 
over and over again, but having determined on ex- 
hibiting this statue in my own country, T decided not 


to sell it on amy terms lo foreigners. 
HIRAM POWERS. 


Srarve or Henry Cray. The Richmond Whig 
announees on the authority of Miss Eliza M. Redde, 
Assistant Treasurer of the fund which the patriotic 
Ladies of Virginia underteck to raise for the por- 
pose of erecting sneh a statue, that there is now a 
certainty that the statue will be errected. The amount 
in hand is net quite sufficient fer its aceamplishment, 
but so near it, that one more effort cannot fail to 
make it ample. That effort is now making, and 
those who desire 1o share in the honor of such a tri- 
bute must act promptly. 


STATES OF TIIE UNION. 


lcM-— —————À Pr 

Missovri nao ArKANsas boundary line. The 
commissioners appointed under the act of the re- 
apective legislatures of those states of 1842, have 
completed their survey and returned home. ‘The new 
line will vary but slightly from the old, say from one 
hundred to seven hundred yards sunth, west of St. 
Francis river. 

An extraordinary spring. The following is a con- 
eise description of the celebrated spring which form- 
ed the souree of Spring river, in Arkansas, kindly 
furnished us by our friend Major Julm E. Graham, 
as an extract from Mr. Brazil Gorden’s notes of 
the late survey of the boundary line between this 
state and Missouri. 

“This spring is 110 yards south of the above line 
in T. 21 N. R. 5 W.of the 5th principal meridian, 
and above fifty miles nearly north of Batesville. M 
‘rises in the western extremity of the basin, froma 
cavity nearly circular, about fifty vards in diameter 
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) endea- ) Nantucket on Saturday the 13th—made an assault 


nee Hall, the Citizens? Bank and other 
buildings, smashed in windows and other evils‘and 
enormities were then and there committed. Among 
other feats they ripped up about a thousand feet vf 
hose, &c. 
Boston valuation of property—For the year 1845.— 
Real property $81,500,000 
Personal 53,500,000 


on Tempera 


$135,000,000 
Valuation, 1844. 
Real 12,048,000 
Personal 42,402,300 
— 118,450,300 
Increase $16,549,700 


Vermont.—Election. The senate, will stand 23 
whigs and 7 locos. 

The house 121 whigs; 67 loecs; 9 abolition. 

Whig majority on joint ballet 61. 

The loco and abolition candidates for governor 
have more than 2,000 votes ever Governor Slade.— 
The election therefore devolves upon the legislature 
whieh without doubt will re-elect Gov. Slade. 


New Yorr.—n Agricultural Foir, held at Uti- 
ea last week, which mnst have supposed any- 
thing of the kind heretofore seen in this state.— 
The address, the Tribnne’s account says, was deliver- 
ed by the Hon. Josiah Quiney, Jr., of Boston, in tha 
presence of ten thousand farmers. 

Mr. Quiney's theme was, not agrienlture, but the 
American Farmer—his position, opportunities, sour- 
ces of enjoyment and just pride and satisfaction.— 


with tlie precarions eareer of trade, in whieh nine- 
tenths fail, or of the crowded professions. He urg- 
ed that the farmer should not be a mere digger, and 
driver, but a social, moral, religious, and intetlee- 
| tnal being—that his familiarity with nature invites 
to this, and his oppertunities for moral improvement, 
rightly appreeiated, are surpassed hy none other.— 
He painted the futility of the office seeker’s aspira- 
rations, and urged tbe farmer te shun them and find 
enjoyment for bis leisure and scope for his ambition 
in his home and his pursuits. These points were 
jurged with great eogency of argnment and beauty 
of illustration, enlivened by the humor for which 


He contrasted the farimer's slow but certain gains | 


and of a depth hitherto unfathomed. The water flows | My. Q. is famous. He made himself merry with the 


with bat little variation in quantity throughout the | farmer Tont B 
a " s of Monticello, of the Hermitage, of North 
year. The quantity, } estimate without measure-| Bend, of Ashland, Marshfield, &c.—observing that 


ment, to be from twenty to thirty thousand eubit feet 
per minute. The fall is rapid, amounting in the dis- 
tance of half a mile to twelve or fifteen feet. This 
bountiful provision of nature for the use and benefit | 
of man lies at present in the state in whieh it came, 
from the hands ef the Creator, but at some fature | 


day it will probably keep in motion the incustry ef | care, and urged that the farmer may enjoy atj 


another Lowell or another Rochester. 
This spring has been sounded to the depth of five 
hundred feet without reaehing its bottom." 
[Little Rock Gaz. 


though it was quite evident thal every farmer could 
not be president, it seemed no less certain that every 
president must be a farmer. 
greatest warriors and rulers have in the midst of 
their splendor and power sighed for the delights of 
rural retirement and comparative freedom from 


ence and always that which the envied so long 
pine for and so rarely attain. His is the eareer 
which gives aurest promise of health of body, sere- 
nity of mind and competence of estate—which eon- 
centrates the joys ol earth and opens the gates to 


MaasacHusetts.—The festival of the Massachusetts | Heaven. 


Horticultural society, at Faueuil Hall on Friday even- 
jog, wasin every respeet a brilliant and beautiful 
entertainment, The eompauy numbered abont 600, | 
of whom a majority were ladies. By the tasteful | 
arrangement of young trees in the galleries, and a- 
round the outer rows of tables, the interier of the 
hall was made to resemble a beautiful pavilion, in the 
bosom of a grove. 

A few minutes after the eompany had been seat- 
ed, tha Hon. Edward Everett, who arrived in the 
Britannia, entered the hall, and the announcement 
of the fact by the chair was well reeeived. The 
president called out Mr. Everett by the following 
greeting: 

“Our late minisler to the court of St. James—we 
honor him as a seholar we respect him ns a states- 
man, aud we love him asa noble specimen of the, 
fruits of New England cultivation.” 

in responding to this sentiment, Mr. Everett feel- 
ngly spoke of hia cordial reception, and said that 
he had been so long rocked on the Atlantie ocean, 
whose lullabies wera none of the gentlest, lie was 
hardly fit for a roeking in the old cradle of liberty. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Webster, the Rev. Dr. 
Codman, Rev. Mr. Chonles, Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop, 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, Jonathan Chapman, Esq., Judge 
Meigs, of New York, Hon. Wm. B. Maelay, ot N. 
York eity, &+.; but one of the most interesting inei- 
dents of the eveniag was the introduction to the com- 

any of Mrs. Hamilton, the widow of Gen. Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

A Nantucket mob, made up of a very miseellane- 
ous assortment of firemen, blacka, whitea and other 
foncy colored rowdies made matters bideous at 


Mr. John A. King, at the eonelusion, rose and 
expressed the thanks of the society for the ad- 
dress, and asked fora eopy te publish— which was 
seconded by the hearty acclamation of the vast as- 
semblage. 


He shewed that the! 


der a eoropliance with the provisions of the act of 
1844, these valuable works are to be placed within 
the reach of the publie. (Albany Argus. 

Just and generous. Tbe Hon. John Hunter, of 
Hunters Island, a large proprietor of lands in Dela- 
ware county, has ordered a deed te be made ont 
granting 200 aeres of land to Mrs. Steele, the widow 
of the deputy sheriff who was killed by the Indiaos 
in the exeention of his dnty. 

Anti-rent trials. After two weeks and a half ef 
arducus labor in the examinations of persons cempe- 
tent to serve as jurors, they have, at last, obtained a 
panel to try Dr. Boughton. 

The number of indictments found against the anti- 
renters of Delaware eounty, in New York, up to 
last Tuesday evening. was one hundred and one— 
the indictments, including seven different offences of 
various grades, from murder down to unimportant 
misdemeanors. Against some of the prisoners as 
many as three or four indictments have been found. 

An Industrial Congress is to assemble in N. York 
on the 12th October. 

Arrest of Scudder and Barlleti These persons, who 
were engaged in the murder of Steele, in Dela- 
ware county, New York, were caught on Canastota 
River, in Steuben eonunty,on the 18th instant, by 
Magee deputy sheriff and one or two others, at the 
house of a brother-in-law of Scudder's. They are in 
the Bath jail. A reward of some $300 was offered 
for Scudder. 


MARYLAND.— Finances-—Slate. debt and state credit. 
Sufficient has been ascertained, of the financial ope- 
rations of the atate treasury for the current year, to 
authorise the gratifying announcement, that the re- 
ceipts into the treasury from the legitimate sources 
of revenue, the present fiscal year, will be equal to 

tbe payment of the eurrent expenses of the govern- 
ment and of the accrning interest on the state debt. 
For a number ef years previous to Governor Pratt’s 
administration, the annual delicit was over $360,000. 
For the three quarters that have elapsed, ol the enr- 
rent year, the receipts have rather exceeded the ae- 
cruing expenses and interest—and there is every 
| reason to believe that the remaining quarter will ex- 
‘hibit as faverable a result. 

The question relative to the colored population of Ma- 
‘ryland, is every day becoming more iuteresting.— 
The impression seems to have been generally enter- 
tained in the rest of the state, that the proceedings 
adopted and threatened by the meeting of the citizens 
of Charles eounty, which was inserted in the Regis- 
ter some time since, was but a momentary efferves- 
cence, occasioned by the then runaway movement of 
the slaves from that county. This will probably be 
found in the sequel to be a mistake. We have very 
‘Wittle doubts of the determination of the persons 
who were appointed by the meeting alluded to, to 
remove by force, should they not depart under tha 
threat, every free colored person from Charles county. 

A meeting has been held, of the citizens ef St. 
i Mary's county, and resolutions adopted there, on 
| the same subject, somewhat less decisive in ehiarae- 
ter, than these ef Charles county. 

There has been a meeting of slaveholders in the 
first distriet of Anne Arundel county, for the purpose 
of expressing their views in relation to a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. S. R. Steuart, of tbat district, and which 
| was published ia the pamphlet written by Mr. Carey, 
| and in which letter Dr. S. solicits Mr. Carey to pub- 

lish his views upon the slave question, and aeeords 


| 


Among the vegetables exhibited were ‘squashes; with Mr. C. in arguing against tbe existing restric- 


like barrels, and turnips three to the half bushel.” 
It is computed that at least 


ed the fair. 


The New York State Agricultural Fair held at Utica | we believe a large slaveholder. 
The ad- [attend the meeting, but declined doing so. The 


this week, has been a splendid exhibition. 
mission fees amounted to $4,300, being $800 more 
than any former year. It ts stated that 30,000 per- 
sens attended the second day. The exhibitions were 
well worth seeir g. 

The natural history of New York. We are autho- 
rised and requested by the secretary of state to say, 
that "such ef the academies, publie libraries, and 
literary associations in this state," as are entitled 
under the provisions of the act "m relation to the 
natural history of New York,” to copies of that 
work, ean now proenre the first ten volumes, and the 
geologica map, on making application at the secre- 
tary’s office. 

We understand also that the governor and seere 
lary have concluded to make a distribution of the 
unbroken sets of the remaining eopies of the work 
and map, notetlierwise appropriated and disposed 
of, among the several eonnties in the state; and that 
the seeretary is naw preparing to forward the books 
and maps to the several county treasurers, to be sold 
in the counties, at the price of one dollar per volume, 
and the map for one doilar per copy. 

It will be a source of grat 


20,000 persons attend- jef a radical change of 


tions of the state upon emancipation, and in favor 
policy. The Docter is a 
very intelligent, wealthy, and influential eitizen, and 
He was invited to 
meeting passed resolutions disapproving of the doc- 
tor's publication, sinee which Ibe doctor lias publish- 
ed a pamphlet, reiterating and enforcing his senti- 
ments upon the subject. A warm session 1s antici- 
pated at the next meeting of the legislature in rela- 
tion to this subject. 

The constitutional reform project, it is quite likely, 
will be seized upon by one of the parties to this ab- 
sorbing question, as affording them far the best 
chance of ultimately sueceeding to remove what 
they regard as the worst feature in the existing een- 
stitution. That they will make the attempt, if a 
convention is determined upon, to have their sentie 
ments represented, and their views adopted, 1t would 
be proposterous to doubt. 

We understand that the advocates of the reform 
projeet in Frederick county, entirely disapprove of 
the course proposed in the address of the reform 
committee for accomplishing that object. 

[t will be remembered that the address is only the 
address of a eommittee appointed by the reform 
eonvention—and was never acted upan nor was il 


ification, thal thus, un- [ever befure the conventiun. 
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One of the negroes tried by Charles county court, 
for conspiracy, in the late runaway expedition, was 
found guilty. Tbe second one placed on trial, was 
acquitted. É 

The election law repudiated. At the last session of 
the general assembly, in order to obviate to sume 
extent at least the flagrant frauds that have been 
perpetrated upon legal voters, by imposing illegal 
votes into the ballot box, a law was enacted, which 
amongst other precautions required that naturaliza- 
tion papers when presented as proof of citizenship 
fur the purpose of entitling the holder thereof toa 
vote, should be stamped by the said judges of elec- 
tion, “voted,” and endorsed and dated, by the said 
judges, to prevent their being used again at another 
polls at the same election, as has notoriously been, 
the practice. This provision, the judges of election | 
for the eity of Baltimore conceiving that they are 
judges ol the constitutionality of the laws vf the 
state, as well as judges of ward elections, have uu- 
dertaken tu repudiate, and to conduet the electious oni 
Wednesday next without regard to said provision.— , 
[The judges have reconsidered, and will obey the 
law.] 


VinctNia.— Copper Ore. An extensive and valua- 
ble deposite of copper ore has heen discovered in; 
Greens connty, Va. à 

Game and full sport. Virginia is alive with game 
this year. We doubt if any part of the U. States, 
not even the new settled western states, can vie with: 
her. Patridges are superabundant. There was little 
or snow last winter, and consequently there was left 
an unusoal sugply of old birds to breed from; and as 
there were no heavy rains in July or August through- 
out Virginia, the young partridges ahound and are | 
extremely forward for the season. But disregard- 
ing their precious size, the true and generous sports- 
man with the gun. will not disturb them before the 
10ih or 15th of October. By that time their wing 
feathers are hardened, and they have an opportunity 
of getting out of his way. To kill them on the wing 
alter the 15th of October does some credit to the! 
shooter's skill, and the bird itself (especially if hung | 
up for twenty-four hours in the feathers without 
gutting) is a dainty upon which queens might make | 
a repasi; but to shoot them before the 10th of Octo- | 
ber—before the frosts have subdued the weeds, 


Geoacia.—The election for governor of Georgia 
which takes place next week has been one of the 
most animated contests. The candidates arc Craw- 
ford, (whiz,) and McAllister, (loco.) Both men ef 
very high standing, distinguished ability and great 
personal popularity. The politica! controversy which 
this canvass has called furth is of the bitterest aad 
most exciting character. 

KzNTUCEY.— Conspiracy. A strong armed force 
was organized in Clay county, Kentucky, some days 
since for the purpose of liberating from jail one Dr. 
Baker, awaiting his exeution for the murder of a 
man named Bates. Information of their designs 
reached Governor Owsley, who ordered out the mi 
litary without delay, and thus frustrated the plans of 
the mob. 

Onto.—.Mustard crop. The editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator says that about 70 acres of land has been 
sown in mustard sted in this state, so far as has come 
to his knowledge. 


T'eNNEssEE.— Chalk. Tbe Columbus (Tenn.) Ob- 
server says there is a care in that county where there 
15 any amount of chalk. 

Intinots — Sickness. The Alton Telegraph says 
that sickness in the country surrounding that city 
was never greater than at the present time; and what 
adds to the affliction is, that it 1s of an unusually fa- 
tal character. The disease generally is bilious fever 
of a high type. The health of the city itself was 
never better than it is now. 

The Temple at Nauvoo. The Neighbor says: “The 
first roof of the ‘Temple, has been made of white 
pine shingles, and plank. The second, (for a build- 
ing which will cost about fire millions, is worthy) 
most probably, will be constructed of zinc, lead, 
copper, or porcelain. An experiment of sheet lead, 
covering a large portion of the shingles, has already 
been made. 

On Saturday last a large number of persons par-! 
took of a feast of melons, round a table 87 feet long, | 
in the attie story of the Temple. | 

A Mormon war. Office of the Daily Morning 
urier, Quincy, Adams county, Ill., Sept. 14, 1845. 


or indurated the wing feathers of the bird, and Co 


N. 
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apon the Mormons, the latter allege that it was a 
trick of the former, to secure a pretext for the de- 
predations they are now making. The meeting at 
all events, broke up in a hurry, escaping out of the 
doers and windows, and some of them leaving their 
hats behind them. On Wednesday and Thursday, 
after brief warning to the occupants, the burning of 
the dwelling hooses of the Mormans commenced.— 
On Friday, other houses were fired. 1n the course 
of that day, a committee of Mormons, with a flag of 
truce, entered Lima, to treat with their enemies.— 
Captain Newton volunteered to introdnee them to 
some citizens of Hancock county, and didso. They 
met in council—E!son Whitney, Joel Catlin, and 
Samuel Fleming, representing the anti-Mormons, in- 
furming them at the same time that they were not 
authorised by the publie to do aay thing; but acted 
on their own responsibility. They were ready, how- 
ever, to receive any proposition tending to allay the 
excilement. The following proposition was then 
submitted: 
“Adams county, Sept. 12, 1846. 

“We, the undersigned. a committee appointed by 
the Morley and Hancock settlements, (a branch of 
the Mormon church.) Whereas, as there seeming 
to be some difficulty between said body and the anti- 
Mormons, we, as representatives of said body, wish 
to male some proposition so as to make peace. We 


| wish to sell our deeded lands as well, also, as our 


improvements, as low as it could be rcasonaby ex- 
pected—reserving to ourselves the crops now on the 
premises—and will take in exchange, working cat- 
lle, heef cattle, cows, sheep, horses, wagons, and 


; harness, store goods, and any available property, and 
| give possession as soun as our crops can be taken off, 


and receive the pay for the same, the whole of which 
may be purchased from the undersigned, acting as 
committee, or from the respective owners. 
DANIEL TYLER, 
HORACE S. RAWSON, 
MARCELLUS McKOWN, 
SAMUEL ALGER.” 


On this the letter in the Q iiney Courier remarks: 
Mr. Whitney remarked to the committee that he 
believed their proposition would be unsatisfactory in 
one particular: that if he had to buy out a bad neigh- 


| bor to get rid of him, he would like to know what 


distance he would remove from him. The commit- 
tee replied that they would not agree to leave Han- 


when your pointer cannot snuff or trail from the heat! 
and rankness of vegetation, is murder, barbarous 
murder, 

Squirrels— Hares—Oppossums. In this game the 
whole country abounds; and we are satistied that we 
are to have an unusually hard winter from the im- 
mense amount of the fere nature, and the great sup- 
phes of grapes, chinqueqins, acorns, hickorynuts, 
chesinnts, and persimmons, provided for them by na- 
ture. There is no surer rule of weather-vaticination 
than this. 

Deer and Pheasants The mountains, we are glad 
to hear abound with this game more than they have 
done since the hard winters of /30, 31, '32. They 
have been produced by several mild winters in the 
most abundant quantities. But our mountain friends 
must not imagine that they havea monopoly of veni- 
son or pheasants cither. They are plentiful in vari- 
euslowland counties. In Chesterfield, opposite to 
Richmond—and sometimes running into Jemes River 
in sight of Richmond—there are probably more deer 
than in the couaty of Monroe. In James City coun- 
ty, the first settied county of Virginia, there are more 
deer than in any county of Virginia to its size. 

[Richmond Whig. 
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Norra Caaorina.— Turpentine. The business at 
Wilming!on, N. C., io articles derived from the pine 
tree has been quite extensive during the last year.— 
The quantity of turpentine distilled at that place in 
the period named is estimated at 200,000 barrels, : 
worth $400,000; the raw material shipped at 75,U00 | 
barrels, valued at $168,000; and the article of tar 
shipped at 30,000 barrels, worth 945,000; making the 
total value of the products of the pine tree fur the 
year $613,000. 

Diamonds in North Carolina. Ata large meeting 
of American geulogists iu New Haven, Connecuticus, 
Prof. Shephard expressed the opinion that both dia- 
monds and platina will be found in abundance in the 
gold region of that state, and also in South Carolina 
and Georgia. This opinion he predicates upon the 
fact thal elastic sandstone has Leen discovered in 


Gentlemen: We write in haste to inform you of a cock, nor would they say in what part of that coun- 
serious disturbance that has taken place in the upper, ty they would again settle. {tis useless perhaps to 
part of this county, between a portion of the “old j add that the interview amounted to nothing; and the 
citizens" of this and Hancock county, and the Mor-| work of destruction commenced again that evening. 


mons. <A gentleman belonging to this city, returned 
from Lima, in the vicinity of the outbreak, last 
evening and informs us that on Thursday last the 
anti-Mormons attacked a settlement. known by the 
name of **Morley's Settleinent," a short distance 
northeast of Lima, in this county, and that up to the 
time be left, twenty-five or thirty houses had been 
burnt, together with several barns and wheat stacks. 
The excitement was very great, and large numbers 
of anti-Mormons were pouring iu from the adjoin- 
ing counties and from Missouri, and they were still 
burning and destroying property, and were deter- 
mined to drive the Mormons out of the county. Our 
informant saw about fifly Mormons, under arms, 
within about two miles of the settlement, who ap- 
peared determined to defend themselves. It was in 
contemplation by the anti-Mormons to attack two 
more scttlements last evening." 
The St. Louis Republican, of the 10th says: ‘In 

addition to what is stated in the above letter, we 
learn by the Die Vernon, that a gentleman whu had 


On (to-day) Saturday several more buildings were 
burned. In passing along a road about three quar- 
ters of a mile distant, about 3 o'clock, 1 saw the 
smoke and flames of two rising upon the air. On 
arriving at Lima | ascertained the buildings were 
situated about a mile and a half from that place.— 
Many men were collected in groups in the streets, 
and the doors and windows were filled with women 
and ehildren looking in silent despair upon the work 
of the destroying element. Where the work of de- 
struction will stop, God only knows. The feeliog is 
deep and intense, and the excitement continually 
spreading. Up to Friday morning, as near as I could 
ascertain, twenty three buildings were burned.— 
During last night and to-day the number ts probably 
swelled to thirty, or perhaps more. The party en- 
gaged in the work go undisguised, in broad day light, 
and apply thetorch. So far no one has been injured, 
nor has any property, | was told, been destroyed but 
the houses, except by accident. Sparks from some of 
the bmitdings fell upon a few grain sacks, which ig- 


visited the camp of the anti-Mormons near Lima, ! nited, and were consumed. 
estimated them to be about three hundred strong.—| The party which first commenced the work of 
He was also at the camp o( the Mormons, and found ! destruction did not amouut to more than twenty or 
them to number about one hundred. After leaving| thirty. What the number is now cannot be ascer- 
the camps he returned to Warsaw, where he re-|tained. ‘The anti-Marinons, not engaged in the burn- 
mained some time, and learned there that the Mor-| ing are collecting and preparing to act upon the de- 
mons had all moved into Nauvoo, and that Backens-| fensive. I understood a meeting of anti-Mormons 
tos, the Mormon sherif, had ordered out the Legion, | was to be held at Carthage to-day. What it will 
to arrest those who had commenced these disorders. | amount to time will determine. The Mormons are 
If this report should be true, and the Legion turns, encamped about three miles from where tbe scene of 
out, a conflict is inevitable. A leiter to Messrs. | destruction first commenced. Tbeir number on 
Mathews and Patch, of St. Louis, on Saturday even-: Friday was variously estimated, from one to three 
ing, from Warsaw, says that business was suspend- hundred, but an hour's time may greatly swell their 
ed on account of the difficulties with the Mor- ranks. Both parties are well armed, all the anti- 
mons, and that several houses bad been burned and | Mormons with whom I conversed, expressed the 
lives last. | belief that the work of destruction could not be 
The St. Louis Republican of the 17th says: *A!stayed until the Mormons were driven into Nau- 
Jong letter in the Quincy (HL) Daily Courier, ofj yoo. Time will either confirm or negative this be- 


the 10th instant, confirms al! that has been: li 


ef. 


some of the western counties of that state, Burk | Monday, 


and Buncomb, and in other states named, and | 
where ilis is found, it is a geological indication | 
of the presence oi the diamonds or platina. In 
Huli county, Georgia, one perfect diamond has been 
iound in one of the gold washing deposites, worth 
$35, and another was broken in pieces by the work- 
men. 


published in regard to the pretended origin of the 
difficullies—the hring upon a meeting of anti-Mor- 
mons; near Litna, assembled to consult upon mea- 
sures to protect their property from the depreda- 
tions of the Mormons. That such an attack was 
made, without injury to any one, is admitted to be 
true, that, while the anti-Mormon party charge it, 


'The St. Louis Republican adds: Our accounts by 
the last boats are brought down to Sunday night.— 
The work of destruction was progressing, and ex- 
tending itself with hourly increasing violence. The 
anti-Mormons, it is understood, have taken measures 
to secure a general concentration of forces from far 
and near, and they declare that they will aot stop 
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short of the expulsion of every Mormon from Han- 
cock county—in which Nauvoo issituated. It issaid, 
that up to Sunday night about sixty houses had been 
burned down in Adams and llancock counties.— 
Capt. Dunn is atthe head of four or five hundred 
anti- Mormons from Augusta, and expresses a deter 
mination to protect the friends of that party against 
the Mormons. Meanwhile, we have from Nauvoo 
the following proclamation of the sherif of Haueack 
county: 
PAOCLAMATION. 

To the citizens of Hancock county. 

Whereas, a mob from one to two hundred men, 
under arms, have gathered themselves together in 
the south west part of Hancock county, and are at 
this time destroying the dwellings and other build- 
ings, stacks of grain and other property, of a por- 
tion of our citizens, in the most inhumane manuer, 
compelling defenceless children and women to leave 
their sick beds, and exposing them to the rays of the 
parching sun, there (o lay and suffer without the aid 
or assistance of n friendly hand to minister to their 
wants, in their suffering condition. 

The rioters spare not the widow nor the orphan, 
and while ] am writing this proclamation, the smoke 
is rising to the clouds, and the flames are devouring 
four buildings which have just been set on fire by 
the rioters. Thousands of dollars worth of property 
has already been consumed, an entire settlement of 
about sixty or seventy families laid waste, the inha- 
bitants thereof are fired upon, narrowly escaping 
with their lives, and forced to flee before the ravages 
of the mob. 

By the ievised laws of our state, under the erimi- 
nal code, sixth division, 58 section, page 181, the 
crime of arson is defined as follows: ‘Every person 
who shall wilfully and maliciously burn,or cause to 
be burned, any dwelling houses, kitchen, office, shop, 
barn, stable, store bonse, &c. &c., shall be deemed 
guilty of arson, ard upon conviction thereof, shail be 
punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term not less than one year, nor more than ten years, 
and should the life or lives of any person be lost in 
consequence of any such offence aforesaid, such of- 
fender shall be guilty of murder, and shall be indict- 
ed and punished accordingly.” 


And whereas, the Jaws of thia state make it my | 


duty as a peace officer of this county to suppress all 
riots, routs, &c. &c., and all other crimes. 
Therefore, 1, J. B. Backentos, sheriff of (he coun- 
ty of Hancock and state of Illinuis, in the name of 
tne people of said state and by the authority vested 
in me by virtue of my office, hereby solemnly com- 
mand the said rioters and olher peace breakers to 


desist forthwith, disperse, and go to their homes, | 
under the penalty of the laws; and | hereby call! 


upon the law abiding citizens, as a posse comitatus 
ot Hancock county to give their united aid in sup- 


pressing the rioters, and maintain the supremacy of | 


the law. 5 
J. B. BACKENTOS, 
Sheriff of Hancock county, Illinois. 
P. S.—It isa part of my policy that the citizens 
of Nauvoo remain quiet, aud not a man from that 
city leave as a posse until it be made manifest that 
the law and order citizens withoot the city will not 
have sufficient force to suppress the rioters of this 
disgraceful outrage, but that 2,000 effective men 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a moments 
warning to any part in Hancock county. 
J. B. B., Sheriff. 
Green Plains, Hancock co., [1l., Sept. 13th, 1845. 


Lovistana.— Mrs. Gent Gaines’ immense claim. A 
number ot citizens of thi- parish wete in the early 
part of last week startled by bearing of a claim that 
has just been madc to a large and valuable tract of 
laud on Bayou Beeut, comprising a front of at least 
twenty miles on the said bayou, all of which is the 
choicest jand in the state—highly unproved and in 
cultivation. Jt extends frum Bayou Lamourie to the 
village of Cueneyville, taking in the Jands ou both 
sides of the bayou the whole distauce. ‘The claim 
covers thirty of the best plantatious in the parish, 
and indeed in the state. For the purpose ol giving 
our readers some idea of this inmmeuse claim, we 
have examined the tax list of last year, and find the 
lands it includes assessed at $453,935! According 
to the tax list there are on this jand 1,967 slaves. It 
js calculated that about 10,000 bales of cotton are 


raised aunoally within the honts of the claim, which, | winds of this 


at $30 a bale would be $300,000. 

‘Ibe clanmants of this fe vody of land are Gene- 
ral Gaioes and his wile, Mrs. Myra Gaines. They 
claim under the Jate Daniel Clarke, of whom Mrs. 
Gaines professes to be the legitimate child and legal 
heir. ‘I'he question of her legitimacy has been be- 
fore the public tribunals for some time, bul we do 
not know whether it has ever been fully decided.— 
We understand, however, thatit lias. lately been as- 


, tory, poetry, and romance. 
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certained that a lady by tbe name of Smith, who is 
living in Philadelphia, was present at the marriage 
of Mr. Clarke to Mra. Gaines’? mother, and that she 
will testify to the fact. 
all been notified by the U. S. marshal of the institu- 
tion of the suit for the recovery of the lands they 
occupy. [Red River Rep. 


Sport. The St. Landry Whig says: **Some four or 
five gentlemen from this place went out on a fishing 
and hunting excursion, a few days since, and were 
encamped about ten days, during which time they 
killed twenty one deer, and caught more trout than 
they could possibly demolish. We have better hunt- 
ing and fishing in St. Landry than any other inhabit- 
ed plaec— aud that's a fact.” 


1 duel stopped. I Miss Mary Ann Golden was yes- 
terday arrested on the affidavit of Miss Mary Ro- 
gers, charged with sending the latter a challenge.— 
It appears that the partes, who live in Franklin 
street, have had a dispute, which, in the opinion of 
Miss Golden, could only be settled by an appeal to 
arms; accordingly she sent Misa R. a challenge, of 
whict the following is a true copy: 

“Franklin street, Wednesday morning. 

“Madam: 1 hereby notify you to meet me atl 
| o'clock this evening at the other side of the French 
graveyard, then and there to settle our dispute agree- 
ably to the code of honor. My friend, Miss Sarah 
! , who will hand you this, will meet any friend 
you may select to settle all preliminaries. 

"MARY ANN GOLDEN. 

“To Miss Many Roceas.” 

The investigation of this affair will take place he- 
fore his honor Recorder Genois this morning. 

[-N- 0. Picayune. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Epinsuacu—sy Wm. C. Bavant. 
Edinburgh, July 17, 1845. 
| ] had often been told, since | came to this country, 
that in Edinburgh I should see the finest city I ever 
saw. leonfess that 1 did not feel quite aure of this, 
but it required scarcely more than a single look 1o 
‘show me that it was perfectly true. It is bardly pos- 
| sible to imagine a nobler site for a town than that of 
| Edinburgh, and it is built so nobly. You stand on 
the edge of the deep gulf which separates the old 
and the new town,and before you on the opposite 
jbank rise the picturesque buildings of the ancient 
| eity— 
"'Piled deep and massy, close and high,” 


looking, in their venerable and enduring aspect, as 

if they were parts of the steep banks on which they 

| stand, an original growth of the rocks, as if, when 
the rocks crystalized from the waters or cooled from 

their fusion by fire, they formed tnemselves by some 
| freak of nature into this fantastic resemblance of 
the habitations of men. — Tothe right your eye rests 
upon a crag crowned with a grand. old castle of the! 
middle ages, on which guards are marching; and 

near you to the left, rises tlie rocky summit of Cal- 

ton Heli, with its monuments of the great men of 

Scotland. Behind you stretch the broad streets of 
the new town overlooked by massive structures built 
of the stone of the Edinburgh quarries, which have 

| the look of palaces 


“Streets of palaces und walka of slate,” 


from the new town. Nota house of brick or wood 
exists iu Edinburgh; all are coustrueted of the ex- 
celleut and lasting. stone which the earth supplies 
almost close to the foundations. — High and solid 
bridges of this material, with bruad arches, connect 
the old town with the new, and cross the deep ra- 
vine uf the Cowgate in the old town, at the bottom 
ot which you see a street between prodigiously high 
buildings, swarming with the poorer population of 
Edinburgh. 

From almost any of the eminences of the town 
you see spread below you its magnificent bay, the 
Frith of Forth, with its rocky islands, and close to 
tne old town rise the lolty summits of Arthur’s seat 
aud Salisbury Crags, a solitary, silent. mountainuus 
district, without habitations or inclosures, grazed by 
Hocks of sheep. ‘lo the west (lows Leithwater in 
its deep valley, spanned by a noble bridge, and the 
chilly climate that strike the stately 
buildings of the new town, along the cli(ts that bor- 
der tts glen, cume from the very clouds. Beyond 
the Frith lie the hills of Fifeshtre; a glimps, oi the 
Grampian ridges is seen where (he Frith contracts 
in the northwest to a narrow channel, and to the 
southwest lie the Pentland hills, whose springs sup- 
ply Edinburgh with water, All around you are pla- 
ces, the names of which, are familiar names of liis. 
[V Y. Even. Post. 


The present possessors have | 


WOOL. 


Extracts of a letter from Western New York:— 
Eastern wool buyers are busy in Rochester and vici- 
nity, purchasing largely. On the 17th September, a 
lot was taken at 38 cts. in Ontario county, hv a Con- 
necticut manufacturer. 374 cents was offered for 
10,000 Ibs. (3,000 Ihs. from Illinois sheep, sent out 
there by the grower a year or two since,) and ihe 
grower refused to sell his entire Int at this rate, and 
expects tn get more. Other farmers in Ontario 
county had sold earlier in the week al 35 cents, for 
mixed lots; but speculators are now offering freely 
38 cents for large lots of choice wool. 


Woor. The following interesting facts from the 
Buffalo Commercial of the 91st will he read with in- 
terest by every friend of the west. Our exports last 
year were comparatively light, but they were more 
than is given in the tahle, which only has the amount 
received by the Wabash and Erie canal. What was 
brought by railroad and by wagon is not included. 
This year, our imports up to this time considerably 
exceed those of the whole of last year, being about 
30,000 Ihs. up to the 21st inst. 

The movement of this article to the sea-board 
this season has been marked by a large increase.— 
The imports at Boston from the Ist September, 1844, 
to Ist Angust, 1845, (11 months) were 36,200 bales, 
and 6,600 quintals, (600,000 lbs.) At New York the 
receipts from Ist January to Ist August, (7 months) 
compare thus: 1843. 1844. 1845. 

Wool, bales, 4,470 8,184 14,850 

‘The receipts at tide-water last season were nearly 
eight million pounds; valued at $2,422,200. Of the 
total so received 1,297,900 lbs. were entered at 
Whitehall, on the Champlain canal, and were doubt- 
less the product of Vermont. The residue was (rom 
the western portion of the state. We append the 
receipts at tide-water for three seasors: 

1842. 1843. 1844. 

Wool, Ibs. 3,555,150 6,216,400 7,612,300 

And in connection therewith also append the quan- 
tity cleared from the canal office in this city for a 
series of years. 


Years. Wool—lbs. Years. Wool—lbs. 
1844 2.643, 150 1839 131.790 
43 1,249.521 38 108,744 
42 502,730 37 39,260 
4l 340,230 36 252 367 
40 170,460 34 186,300 


The sources (rom which this supply has ema- 
nated along the lake region is seen in the subjoined. 
Amount of wool received and shipped from the se- 

veral lake ports during the past three seasons: 


1844. 1843. 1842. 

Cleveland, ibs. 848.916 391,140 199.800 
Detroit, 235,405 93.950 31,466 
Fairport, 19.000* 61.590 41,500 
Ashtabula, 50.000* 43.715 
Milan, 220 9501 30,840 
Saudusky, 141,320 57,695 46,500 
Monroe, 50.000 50,000 — 
Toledo, 22.0410 ——- 
Maumee city, 1.990 154 110 
Chicago, 96,635 22.050 1,500 
St. Joseph, | 4,200 2,000 
Southport, 3,907 1,000 

Total, 1,746,363 765,064 323 875 

*Estimated. {Huron included, 


These are the principal points of export, but there 
are several others, some in Ohiu and others beyond, 
which send off considerable wool annually, that have 
failed to uote it. The quantity that went east through 
the Welland canal last year, was 30,000 Ibs. The 
canal export from Oswego in 1844 was 187,904 Ibs. 
against 78,726 Ibs. in 1843. 

The amount placed opposite to Cleveland is per- 
haps below the actual quantity shipped, as it is kanwo 
that a very cousiderable portion of the wool export- 
ed from that. place is made up of fl-ece brought in 
by farmers, and such as is taken from the pelts there, 
by manufacturers. The figures abave represent the 
quantity arriving by canal there: 1,000,000 lùs. would 
perhaps approximate to the real amount exported 
from Cleveland last season, and 500,000 Ibs. 11 1843 
with 250,000 ibs. for 1842. 

In analyzing the movements of this commodity, 
there are but three points to which atteotion is di- 
rected, where the clip of foreign states enter in com- 
petition with the product of this state, viz: White- 
hal, Oswego, and tliis place. The extent of ship- 
ments from these points for the past three years, ex- 
hibits the annexed marked increase: 4 


1842. 1843. 1544. 

Whitehall, ibs. 640,000 1,426,600 1,297 V00 
Buffalo, 592,000 1,950,000 2,645,000 
Oswego, 168,000 18,000 188,000 
Total, 1,400,000 2,754,090 4,130,000" 
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CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


‘Tne Meruoorsr Epis. cavaca, says Bishop Soule, 
has decreased 45,445 members in the narthern sec- 
tion of the church the past year, and increased 9,703 
in the southern section, while the tolal increase for 
the preceding year was 155,000. He ascribes this 
to the coutentions that hive agitated the charch. 


A CANISTIAN CovERNOR in Persa. A letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Perkins to the New York Observer, 
communicates the interesting fact that the Persian 
government has conceded to the oppressed Nestori- 
ans a Christian governor, 


Tus Kextoery Mernooist ErprscoPaAL CONFE- 
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4. Resolved, That as s conference, claiming all the | has in some measure repaid the debt which America 
rights, powers, and privileges of an annual confe- | owes to England, and the mother can receive from 
rence of the Methodist Episcopal church, we adhere | the daughter, without humiliation, and without en- 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and that all| vy, the reversed hereditary transmissinn from the 


our proceedings, records and official acts, hereafter, | child to the parent. 


By the comprehensiveness of 


be in the name and style of The Kentucky Annual! his mind, and by his vast and varied attainments, he 


Conference of the Methodist Episcopul Church South. 


was mnst fitted to compare the codes nf different 


These resolutions were all adopted with remark- nations, and comprehen] the results of such re- 
able unanimity, the three first without count, the | Search. 


last and most important, hy yeas and nays, which 
stood yeas 98, nays 5 This v 
tion aud relations of the confe 3 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
the effect of this vote wasn 


His Inve of countey was pure, and he regarded 


ate defined the posi-| Justice as the great interest of man, and the only 
ence, identifying it] foundation of civilization. On this foundation he 
But} has built his fame, and nnited his own nane with 
essarily to define the | that of his country. [t was to constitutional law 


indivilual position of the members, for they were that much of his attention was directed, and in tha 
yet at liberty, personally, to adhere, north or south. | elucidation of which he was pre-eminent. *.4d reme 
But the question of their individual declaration on | P'ublicam firmandam, et ad stabiltendas vires, et sanan- 


ET s "ras x l DNA S. A E " 3 
Revce, met at Frankfort on the YT'h inst., bishop | te subject was postponed out of regard for the mi- 


Soule presiding. The Frankfort Coin mouwealth 
says that every thing in reference lo the adh 
to the new neganization of the Methodist Episespal 

hureh South, was cond ieted in the spirit of Chris- 
tian kindness. ‘There was no debate, no exhibition 


‘of heat, noiliing invading the sanctity of fraternal ference, which led to the 


wè jon Friday presided over the conference. 


nority. Qa Thursday, bishop Andrew arrived, who 


Bishop | detail of his public or judicial services. 


dum populunt, onmis ejus pergebat institutio,” 
But itis unnecessary for us this day to speak in 
That duty 


Andrew during the day made a plain statement of all will remain for us to perform, and it will, no doubt, 


the facts respecting the questions in regard tn hiin 


he executed ina manner worthy of the occasion. 


self, on which the proceedings of the general con- Still, in the homage that will be paid to him, there 


separation of the south and | ÎS one tribute which may well come from us. We 


and Curistian fellowship. The question came up in | north, were founded. When he sat down, the con- | have seen him, and known him in private life. We 


the following preamble and resolutions offered by | ference adopted a resolution requiring the 


Dr. Bascom on the first day of the session: 


now to define their individual position. 


Whereas, Ihe long continued agitation and excite- | being called, and the under-graduates being on this 


ment on the subject of slavery and abolition, in the 
M. E. ehurcb, and especially such agitation and ex- 


question entitled to vote, the result stood, for adher- 
ing to the church South 146, for adhering to the 


citement in the last general conference, i» connec- j church North 5. A resolution ‘vas also passed, ex- 
tion with the civil and domestic relations of bishop An- pressing in the strongest terms the approbstion of 


drew, as the owner of slave property, hy inheritance | the conference on the ennduct 


and marriage, assumed such form in the action had in | Soule and Andrew throughout the entire contro- 


the ease of bishop Andrew as to compel the sonth. 
ern and southwestern delegates, in that body, to be- 
lieve and formally and solemnly declare that a state 
of things must result therefrom, which would render 


versy. 


The ceremony of the conseeration of bishop Por- 


impracticable the successful prosecution of the ob-| TE&, 38 successor ol hishop Onderdonk, at Philadel- 
jects and purposes of the Christian ministry and phia, took place in Curist church, Philadelphia, on 
church organization, in the annual conferences with- | the 23d inst. The Right Rev. Philander Chase, o 
in the limits of the slavebolding states, upon the ba. | Illinois, appeared at the head of a long line of the 
sis of which declaration the general conference |Clergy, and bishops Doane, McCoskrey, Lee, Brow- 
adopted a provisional plan of separation, in view of | nell, Freeman, and Hopkins, were also present, with 
which said conferences might, if they found il neces-|the officiating clergymen; the candidate for con- 


sary, form themselves into a separate general confe- 
rence jurisdiction: s 
And heras, said conferences, acting fizst in their 
separate conference capacity, as distinct and eccle- 
siastical bodies, and then collectively by their duly 
appointed delegates and representatives in general 
convention assembled, have found and declared such 


secration in his rochet, supported by the Rev. Messrs. 
Morton and Suddards. 


na | ed always acknowledged. 


DEATH OF JUDGE STORY. 


Joseph Story, of Cambridge, Mass., for the last] ed. 


members | can bear witness to his strict uprightness and purity 
The rol}; of character; his simplicity and unostentations ha- 


bils; the ease and affability of hia intercourse; his 
great vivacity amidst the severest labors; the cheer- 
ing and animating tone of his conversation, and his 
fidelity to his friends; and some of us can testify to 
his large aud systematic charities, not dispensed in 


and action of bishops | * public manner, but gladdening the hearts of those 


whom he assisted in private, distilling happiness 
like the dew of heaven. 


His labors were all subservient to bis great ob- 
Ject, judicature. “C'est vain que lon cherche a dis- 
tinguer eu lui la personne privee et la personne publique; 
un meme esprit les anime, un meme objet, les reunit 
lhomme, le pere. de famille, le citoyen, lout est en lui 
consacre a la gloire du Magistrat.” 

Mr. Chief Justice,—One may live as a conqueror, 
a king, or a magistrate, but he must die as a man. 
The bed of death brings every man to his pure in- 
dividuality; to the intense contemplation of the 
deepest of all relations, the relation between the 
creature and his creator. Thisrelation the deceas- 
He reverenced the scrip- 
tures of truth, he received from them this lesson, 
and submitted himself, in all things,to the will of 
Providence. His career on earth was well sustain- 
To the last hour of his life his faculties re- 


separation necessary, and have further declared n |thirty years an associate justice of the circuitcourt,| mained unimpaired, and the lamp went out at the 
final dissolution, in fact and form, of the jurisdic- | nud a justice of the Supreme Court of the United | close, undimmed, and without flickering or obscuri- 
tional connection hitherto existing. between theni | States, departed this life on the 12th inst., in the 66th | ty. His last words, which were heard by mortal 
and the general conference of the Methodist Episco- year of his age. 


pal church, as heretofore constituted, nnd have or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, upon 
the unaltered basis of the doctrines and discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, before its separation, as authorized by the 
general couference: 

And whereas, said plan of separation, as adopted 
by the general conference and carried out by the 
late convention of southern delegates, in the city of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and also by the entire episco- 
pacy, as authoritative and of binding obligation in the 
whole range of their administration, provides, that 


The intelligence of this mournful event will be 
received in every section of the union with unfeign- 
ed regret. 

A meeting of the Suffolk bar, on the I3th, Chief 
Justice Suaw,of the supreme court, presiding, 
G. T. Bigelow, esq., acting a3 secretary; Daniel 
Webster addressed the chair to the following effect: 

We have justheard from you, sir, a confirmation 
of the solemn fact, which we had previously heard 
through other channels of intelligence, and which 
has drawn together the whole Suffolk bar, and all 


conferences bordering on the line of division, be- | connected with the courts of this county, to testify 
tween two connections, north and south, shall de-| ‘heir sense of the loss which they have sustained. 


termine by vote of a majority of their meinbers 
respectively, to which jurisdiction tliey will adhere: 
Therefore, io view of atl the premises, as of the 
border confereaces and subject to the above name 
rule: 

1. Resolved by the Kentucky annual conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, That in conforming to self once the instructer in the law, of him 
The members of the school, over | acuteness and sagacity, and of some he has been 
which he lately presided, the friends with whom he | the creator. 


the genera} conterence plan of a separation, it is ne- 
cessary that this conference decide by vote of a ma- 


jority of its members, to which connection of the | W25 
Methodist Episcopal church, it will adhere, and that here to-day. One sentiment only preva 


we now proceed to make such decision. 

9. Resolved, That any member or members of this 
conference, declining to adhere to that connection, 
to which the majority shall by regular official vote 


d | upon the bench. 


It has drawn from his retirement that venerable 
man (Judge Davis) whom we all respect and honor, 
who was forthirty years the associate of the deceased 
lt has called here another Judge, 
(Judge Putnam) who has retired from a seat upon 
that bench on which you preside, and who was him- 
whose 
loss we mourn. 


associated in public or in private life, 


all, a sense of profound grief. Butall of him is 


not dead. 


With our sense of the irreparable losa,! too 


ears, were a fervent supplication to his Maker, to 
take him to himself. 

Mr. Webster then submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the Suffolk bar 
have learned with deep regret the death of the Ho- 


and | norahle Joseph Story, one of the justices of the su- 


preme court of the United States, and Dane profes- 
sor of law iu Harvard University. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with the liveliest 
gratitude, the vast debt which we and our whole 
country owe to his labors and services as a judge. 
He was elevated to the bench in early manhood, 
and his judicial life was prolonged to a period al- 
most unexampled inzthe annals of the common law. 
The wisdom of the selection was immediately iadi- 
cated by the distinguished ability which he display- 
ed, and each succeeding year has added to the splen- 
dor and extentof his judicia! fame. He moved 
with familiar steps over every province and depart- 
ment of jurisprudence. All branches of the law 
have been illustrated and enlarged by his learning, 


His immortal judgments contain co- 


have come pious stores of ripe and sound learning, which will 
ile among | be of inestimable value in al} future times, alike to 


the judge, the practitioner and the student. We 


who have had such ample opportunities of wit- 


we feel, that he still lives among us, 1u his spirit, in nessing his judicial presence can give our emphatic 


his recorded wisdam, and in the decisions of author- 


decide to adhere, shall be regarded as entitled, | tY Which he has pronounced. “Vivit, enim, vivetque 
agreeably to tbe plan of separation, to hold their |%™pers otque etiam latius in memoria hominum, et dustry, hia firm impartiality, his uniform courtesy 
relation to the other ecclesiastical connection, north | £rmone, versabitur, postquam ab oculis recessit." 
Mr. Chief Justice,—The loss is not felt alone| him, his quickness and tact in the despatch of busi- 
judice of any kind, unless there be grave objections | among this bar, or in the courts of this com- j| nessa, the readiness witb which he applied his vast 
to the moral character of such member or members | monwealth, but is felt in every court in the| learnmg, and his humanity in the treatment of those 


or south, as the case may be, without blaine or pre- 


before the date of such formal adherence. 


3. Resolved, That agreeably to the provisions of | this continent. 


union. 


the general conference plan of separation, and the, In the high court of parliament, in every court in 
decisions of the episcopacy with regard to it, any | Westmioster Hall, in every distinguished judica- | thor, Jurisprudence mourns ane of her greatest sons 
person or persons, trom and after the date and act} ture in Europe, in the courts of Paris, of Berlin, of| —one of the greatest not only among those of his 
of a declaration of personal non concurrence with the | Stockholm, aod of St. Petersburg, in the Universi- | own age, but in the long succession of ages— whose 
majority as above, cannot be entitled to hold mem-|ties of Germany, italy, and Spain, his authority | fame bas become a familiar word in all lands, where 


bership ar claim any of the rights or privileges of | was received, anu all, when they hear of his death 
He | been translated aud counnented on ia several of the 


Membership ın this coulereace. 


will agree, thata great luminary has fallen. 


tribute of admiration to the gentle dignity witb 
which he administered tbe law, to his antring in- 


and recognition of the rights of al) who approached 


it is not confined to this country, nor to | towards whom he was called upon to direct tbe 
He had a wider range of reputation. | powers and frowns of the law. 


Resolved, That in regarding the deceased as an an- 


the law is taught as a science; whose works have 
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classical languages of the European continent; and 
have been revered as authorities throughout the ci- 
vilized world. lt was his rare lot while yet alive, 
to receive, as from a distant posterity, the tribute of 
foreign nations to his exalted merit asa jurist. 

Resolred, That we mourn hislossas a teacher of Ju- 
sisprudence, who brought to the important duties of 
the professor's chair the most exuberant learning, 
the most unwearied patience, a native delight in the 
great subjects which he expounded, a copious and 

ersnasive eloquence, and a contagions enthusiast, 
which filled his pupils with love for the law, and for 
the master who taught it so well, who illumined all 
his teachings by the loftiest morality, and never 
failed to shew that whosoever aspired to the fame of 
a great lawyer must be also a good mao. 

Resolved, That we recall with gratitude and ad- 
miration, bis character as a mon, and a member of 
society. We have seen and felt the daily beauty of 
his life. We honor his memory for his domestic 
virtues, his warm affections and generous temper, 
the purity, elevation and simplieity of his. life ənd | 
conversation, and the spontaneous sympathy which 
gave so cordial a chara to his looks, his tones, and 
his greetings. The approach of age never chilled 
the impulses of his heart nor deadened his interest 
in life. We respect too liis activity of mind, the 
literary attainments which his systematic industry 
enabled him to acquire, and the unaffected conscien- 
tiousness which made him so ready to assume and 
so prompt to discharge the common duties of life. 

Resolved, 'That the death of one so great as a 
judge, asan author, asa teacher, and so good as a 
man, is a loss which is irreparable to the bar, to the 
country, and to mankind. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be ap 
pointed by the chair to consider and determine the 
proper tribute of respect to the deceased, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying the! 
same into execution. 

Resolved, That the bar tender their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the family of the deceased, and request! 
permission to Join in the funeral ceremonies. 

Resolved, That the president of this meeting be 
requested to communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the family of the deceased; and the attor- 
ney of the United States be requested to communi- 
cale the same to the circuit court of the U. Slates, 
over which the deceased has so loug presided, and 
ask to have them entered onthe records of the 
court. 


ln accordance with ihe resolutions, Judge Shaw 
appointed the following gentlemen a committee to 
make further arrangements to render due honors to 
ihe memory of Judge Story, viz: Hon. Judges Da- 
vis, Putnam, Jackson, Sprague and Warren; Messrs. 
Jeremiah Mason, Robert Rantoul, jr., Benjamin 
Rand, C G. Loring, Franklin Dexter, Charles Sum- 
ner, and B. R. Curtis, esqs. 

Jeremiah Mason, esq., then offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Hon. Daniel Webster be requested 
fo pronounce a discourse on the life and judicial 
character of Hon. Joseph Story, late associate Jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the United States, at 
such time and place as shallbe cesignated by the 
committee, of the bar this day appointeu. 

Notice was given that it was desired by the rela- 
fives, that the funeral of the deceased, which was 
appointed to take place on Friday afternoon, at 3 
o'clock, from his late residence in Cambridge, should 
partake of a private character so far as possible, — 
aod then the meeting dissolved. Gowan’s BIBLIOTHECA AmMrRicana.—Denton’s His- 

The funeral of Judge Story, was attended from | tory of New York. Denton’s description is the first 
hislate residence in Cambridge, to Mount Avburn, | of a series, which Mr. Wm. Gowans, a bibliopale 
in mournful, but unaustentatious solemnity. All|and publisher in the city of New York, intends to 
ceremony of a public kind, was strietly forbidden. | bring out, relating to the history, literature, biogra- 

A Biographical sketch of Justice Story, contributed to | phy, antiquities and curiosities of the continent of 
the columns of the Salem Register, a(fords the| America. his is a rare and curions book. |t is 
following facts in relation to his parentage, and the well deseribed in the introduction as one of the gems 
official stations he occupied with so much ability | of American history, being the first printed descrip- 
aud honor: tion in the English language, of the country now 

“Judge Story was bora in Marblehead on the 16th) forming the wealthy and prosperous state of New 
September, 1779, just 66 years ngo. He was the| York, and also the state of New Jersey, both being 
eldest child of a respectable physican, Dr. Elisha | under one government at that time. Sa great is its 
Story, by his second marriage, and by the early | rarity that until the importation of the volume from 


1808 was chosen to congress, from Essex South 
District. He declined a re-election to congress, 
was sent again to the legislature and at the January 
session 1811, was chosen speaker of the house. in 
Octoher 1811, although only 32 years of age, he was 
appointed by Mr. Madison to tbe offiee of judge of 
the supreme court, which office he held at the time 
of his death. 

Judge Story was early married to a daughter of 
the Rev. Daniel Oliver, who died within a year of 
her marriage. He afterwards married the dangh- 
ter of Judge Wm. Wetmore, (the present Mrs. Sto- 
ry ) 

Judge Story was always an able financier, and 
from the incorporation of the Merchants’ Bank, in 
Salem, he wasa director, and for many years presi- 
dent; and under hisadvice, all those illegal and usu- 
rious practices then common were discarded, and it 
became a model bauk. By his judicious manage- 
nient of his works and pecuniary affairs, he has left 
a larger fortune than any other lawyer in New Eng- 
land ever acquired from his professsion, notwith 
standing he was most liberal in every public under- 
taking, and munificent in his benefactions to those 
friends ta whom he was a father and a counsellor.” 

Professor Greenleaf has been chosen to deliver a 
eulogy on the life and character of Judge Story, 
before the Dane Law School, in which the deceas- 
ed was a professor. 


OUR COUNTRY—ITS HISTORY. 


MEMORANDA 
Jor the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


A nELIC or Wasmincton. We are indebted to a 
friend in this city, a member of the New Jersey bar, 
for the following characteristic letter from General 
Washington to his mother, written when he was 
in the 25th year of his age. The original is in the 
author's well known hand writing, and was prescnt- 
ed to ils present possessor some years ago by a friend 
in Virginia: [U. 8 Gaz. 

HowonnEo Manam—Your Letter by Mr. Smith I 
received on my way to Col. Fairfax’s funeral, m an- 
swer to that part relative to my Bro'r. Charles’ Mar- 
riage l shall observe, that if there is no other ohjec- 
tion than the one you mentioned, it may soon be re- 
moved; and that Mrs. Thornton, if she believes ] am 
capable of taking these ungenerous advantages,knows 
little of the principles which govern my conduct: 
however I suppose Mrs. Thornton is actuated by 
prudent Motives and therefore would be safe.—1t 
she willget any Instrument of writing drawn 1 will 
sign it provided it does not affect me in other re- 
spects than her Daughters Fortune,if my Brother dies 
under age.— 

I have waited till now, expecting the arrival of 
my Negroes Cloaths from Great Britain, but as the 
Season is advancing, and risks attending ihein | can 
no longer depend, and therefore beg the favour of 
you to choose me ahoot 250 yda Oznhirgs 200 yds 
of Cutton 35 pr Plad Hoes and as much thread as is 
necessary in Mr. Lewis’ Store if he has them if not 
in Mr. Jackson's and send them up by Jno who 
comes down with a Tumbler for that purpose. 

I set ont this afternoon on my return to Winches- 
ter. Loffer my Love to Charles and am Hon'd Ma- 
| dam, yr. most Dutiful aud affect’e Son 

Go. WASHINGTON 
Mount Vennon, Sept 30th 1757. 


„cy and minuteness of detail, as for its antiquity and 


I 


| 


| 
| 


rareness, 

But the whole design of Mr. Gowans, the modern 
publisher, is worthy of the highest commendation, 
and we hope may find acceptance and ample en- 
couragement with all who appreciate this attempt 
“to rescue from oblivion the memory of former 
transactions.” ft forms, as the introduction states, 
“the first of a series of rare aud valuable works on 
American history, which the publisher designs giv- 
ing to the public from time to lime, as convenience 
may dictate. The sclection willbe made, as in thia 
instance, from those very rare early publications 
which cannot be obtained either in this country or in 
Europe, except by very few, and at great cost. 1n 
doing this he feels that he has a claim upon all the 
lovers of the history of their country for assistance 
in his undertaking.” 


Tur remains oF Daniel Boone AND 1118 WIFE, 
recently removed from Missouri to Franklort, were 
reinterred in the cemetery at that plaee on the 13th 
iust. in the presence of about filteen thousand per- 
sons. The Franklort Journal says that scarcely a 
county in Kentucky was without a representation, 
and many individuals from the western and southern 
states were also io attendance to pay the last fune- 
ral honors to the pioneers of the great Western Val- 
ley. Some of the cotemporaries and companions of 
the great. hunter were present and took part in the 
ceremonies. In the procession tottered along the 
first black man who ever trod the soil of Kentucky, 
and his steps were sustained by another, also of Af- 
rican deseent, who was the first child of other than 
Indian parentage ever born in what is now a com- 
monwealth of nearly a million of souls, and the pa- 
rent of others scarcely less numerous. The oration 
on the oceasion was delivered by the hon. J. J. Crit- 
tenden. 


Tue craniTs stats. lt has been a subject of 
frequent and honorable rivalry among the several 
states which formed the revolutionary confederation 
—the “old thirteen"—to establish a claim to priori- 
ty iu some of those actions of manly patriotism 
which mark the bright dawn of the contest for inde- 
pendence. Virginia and Massachusetts have each 
claimed to have “set the ball in motion," by the es- 
tablishment of committees of correspondence.— 
North Carolina boasts of having first promulgated a 
declaration of independence. Others of the states 
have produced from their records evidences of early, 
spontaneous, and similarzeal. The Dover Gazette, 
ina late commentary on the life of Gen. Sullivan, 
published in a recent volume of **Spark's American 
Biography,” notices the fact, that to New Hamp- 
shire is to be assigned the honor of the first overt- 
act of open and direct hostility to the British govern- 
ment. To her militia and volunteer soldiers, led on, 
before an army was organised, by her sons, John 
Langdon, afterwards governor of the state, and who 
was on the adoption of the constitution chosen the 
first president of the American senate, and John Sul- 
livan, whose gallantry and high military skill were 
afterward couspicuvus 1n so many ol tne great ac- 
lions of the war, is the honor to be assigned of hav- 
ing performed the first military exploit of the rero- 
lution. 

“The position of New Hampshire,” says the Ga- 
zette, tas the pioneer in tlie cause of the people, and 
of constitutional liberty, was assumed at an early 
day in our national history. The first act of open 
and direct hostility to the government of Great Bri- 
taiu—ths first seizure of the king’s property by a 
military force of a colony—the first disarming and 
imprisonment of the king’s so.diers, in our revolu- 
tionary struggle, took place in N. Hampshire, when 
John Sullivan and John Langdon, at the head ol a 
few militia of Portsmouth, and its vicinity, took pos- 
session of Fort William and Mary, at New Castle, 
imprisoned the garrison, and carried away to a place 
uf security, one hundred barrels of King George's 
gunpowder, fifteen of the lighter cannon of the fort, 
upwards ol sixty stand of small arms, and other mi- 
litary stores! This was in December 1774, four months 
before the battle of Leximgton, and nearly five 


death of his father, sustained the parental relation , which the edition is printed, but two copies were | months before the fir-t act ot (orcible opposition. to 
to the numerous junior meubers of his family, and | known to exist in the United States, one in the State ithe king’s authority was made in Virginia, by a mi- 
was the stay and staff of his aged mother, who still, Library at Albany, and the other in the collection ol! litary torce under the command of Patrick Heury. 


survives him in a vigorous old age, and with an un- 
impaired intellect. He cutered college in his six- 
teenth year, and graduated in 1798. tn college he 
was distinguished by that indefatigable industry 
which has been his characteristic through life. 
Whilst there he studied sixteen hours a day, leaving 
only eight hours for sleep and exercise, 1n 1301 he 
cominenced the practice of law in Sales, engaged 


Harvard University. 


quarian researches. 


of that date. 


i This edition is accompanied | New Hampshire was also the first of the British 
with an introduction and copious historical notes by | Americau colonies to form a state constitution, whieh 
the hon. Gabriel Furman, well known for his anti- | was adopted on the 5th day of January, 1776, six 
it was first published in 1670. | months prior to the Declaration of American Inde- 
‘he volume in the State Library bears the imprint | pendence. 


Thus has the Granite State the honor of 


Daniel Denton, the author of this being m advance of every other member uf the con- 
wak, was one of the frst settlers. of the town of federacy, both in forcible resistance to tho royal go- 


ardently in politics, and soon obtained a large busi- 
ness. ju 1806 he was elected by the democratic 
party a representative tu the general court, aud in 


Jamaica, in Queens county, and was a magistrate in i verument, and in solemnly renouncing the authority » 
thal town, having emigrated thither from Connecti- fof Great Britain, and establishing a republiean go- 
cut, with his futher, the Rev. Riehard Denton, 1u | vernmeul, based on popular rights and ackuowledg- 
1614. Ilis believed to be as reliable fur its accusa- , ing the sovereignty of the people.” 
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On Monday last, at an early hour, the “Fencibles” 
and ‘Jackson Rifle,” paraded in full uniform to re- 
ceive, with that saldierly attention for which they 
are so remarkable, a corps of brother soldiers from 
Philadelphia. When the expected strangers had ar- 
rived, ahout 12 M., the whole formed into battalion, 
under the command of Gen. F. Hambright, and pro- 
ceeded in conveyances provided for ihe purpose, to 
the scene of the proposed celebration. The site se- 
lected fur the encampment, was one of (he most 
beautiful spots in Lancaster county, far-famed for 
its beautiful landscapes and generous soil. The 
troops remained in encampment from Monday until 
Friday last, and we believe had every reason to be 
pleased with their trip. 

His excellency, the governor, Francis R. Shunk 
and suite, cunsisting ol the secretary of the com- 
mouwealth, auditor general and state treasurer, ar- 
rived here on Wednesday morning, and put up at 
Michael's Hotel. 
thus accompanied, (o the encampment ground where 
he was received with honors which were due to his 
official station. Thursday, the succeeding day, how- 
ever, was peculiarly set apart for laying the corner 
stone of the menument. 
ferent ceremonies was made public by Gen. Adam 
Diller, of Philadelphia. Soon after this announce- 
ment, the governor proceeded to review the troops 
which had assembled in honor of the occasion. The 
whole body of troops corsisted of five companies— 
the Lancaster Fencibles, the Jackson Rifles, twu vo- 
Junteer companies from Philadelphia, and a company 
of cavalry from Berks county under the command of 
Gen. High—and these were reviewed by the execu- 
tive of the commonwealth, as comtnander-in-chief, 
After the review, the troops defiled and formed into 


2 hollow square about the site uf the proposed mon- | 


ument. A solemn and impressive prayer was ad- 
dressed to the Throne of Grace by the Rev. Daniel 
Hertz, after which the governor performed the ce- 
remony of laying the corner stone and placing with- 
in it the documents, which were placed in his hauds 
by Joseph Konigmacher, Esq., president of the as- 
sociation. In perforiing this duty the governor ad- 
dressed the assembly in the English and German 
languages. 
casion and was characterized by his usual eloquence 
and ability. 


After this, the military formed a line and marched 
with about 4,000 spectators to the beautiful grove 
where the stand was erected. 

Joseph Konigmacher, president of the board of 
directors, then presented to the audience the fallow- 
ing gentlemen as officers of the meeting: 

President—Col. Joseru Warren Scort, of New 
Jersey. 

Vice presidents—Gen. A. Diller, Col. James Ross 
Snowden, Gen. J. N. Purviance, hon. Jesse Miller, 
hon. Wm. Heister, hon. Benjamin Champneys, Gen. 
Wm. High. Col. J. K. Murphy, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Esq., hon. Charles B. Penrose, Dr. Samuel Duffield, 
Col. Reath Frazer, Gen. M. R. Witwer, Samuel 
Grosh, Esq., Benj. Konigmacher, Esq, Gen. H. B. 
Jacobs. 

Secrefaries—Thomas E; Franklin, Esq., Geo. Ford, 
Esq., Capt. J. H. Duchman, M. D. Holbrook, Col. 
D. Patterson, I. C. Darlington. 


In pursuance to tlie order of proceedings, as an- 
nounced by the venerable president of the day, the 
Rev. Mr. Buchanan made an eloquent, effective, and 
appropriate prayer. 

The president, Col. Scott, then addressed the as- 
sembly with great eloquence, zeal, and ability, upon 
the events of the revolution, and the reminiscences 
connected therewith. 

Joseph R. Chandler, Esq , of Philadelphia, then 
delivered an oration, distinguished by the ability, 
purity of diction, and beauty of sentiment, so cha- 
racteristic uf its distinguished author. 

Julin Beck, E-q., the able principal of the Semi- 
nary at Litiz, then delivered a German oration, 
which was characterized by chaste expression, pa- 
iriotic sentiment, and admirable inculcations as to 
the duties of the citizen to each other and to our 
common county. 

The ceremonies of the morning were concluded 
by an impressive prayer from the Rev. Mr. Wolle. 

At 3 o’cluck, P. M., the military and the immense 
assemblage again convened, to bear the historical 
address of George W. McElroy, Esq. This address 
was a production highly creditable to its author, dis- 
tinguished by its purity of style, and by an eloquent 
and able detail of the incidents of the revolution, as 
conneeted with the ceremonies of the day. 

The immense audience gave the most marked st- 
tention tothe proceedings and all uppeared to be 
graliticd, The governor and his suite remained until 
the conclusion of the ceremonies, and were highly 
pleased. 


- THE TARIFF. 
The most comprehensive arguments adapted to 

the present condition of affairs, in behalf of the pro- 

lective tariff, we have met with, is the following 


the matler; and their answers are, dnubtless, to be 
submitted to congress bv way of reinforcement of 
his assault on the act of 1849. These questions have 
been printed in a circular, and have been sent to the 
ADDRESS OF J. P. KENNEOY, ESQ., M. C., post masters chiefly, for distribution. What the in- 
lo his constituents. | structions fo the post masters are, | cannot tell; but 
The address appeared in the daily papera, in four ! 1 hear many coruplaints that these circulars have not 
separate Nos. We include the whole i1 one. | been given to the persons most likely and best quali- 
Fellow Citizens: —You are aware that I have been fied to communicate correct information on the sub- 
again nominated for a seat in the House of Repre- | jects praposed—that they have fallen principally 
sentatives, to represent the Fourth Congressional | info the hands of those who are known to be unfriend- 
District, and that ] have accepted the nomination. 1 ly to the tariff of 1842, and scarcely reach the hands 
have accepted the nomination, because my political ‘of the friends of that act at all. You may judge of 
friends have thought I rould render some useful ser- the drift of this circular by the folluwing questions 
vice to the city if I were elected, and because I my- , contained in it: 
self have a conviction that | may be able to assistin, ‘'29. If the duty upon foreign manufacture of the 
averting what we deem a great mischief, which there] kind of goods which you make were reduced to 


In the afternoon, he proceeded, | 


is much reason to suppose the next congress will be 
asked to inflict upon the country and especially upon 
this state, in the abrogation of the tariff act of 1842 


twelve and a half per cent, with a corresponding reduc- 
lion an all the imports, would it cause you to abandon 
your business, or would you continue to manufac- 


The programme of the dif- | 


His address was appropriate to the ac- | 


ture at reduced prices!” f 
“30. If it would cause you to abandon your busi- 
uess in wha’ way would you employ your capital?” 


My conviction 1s equally clear that our only defence 
against this contemplated evil isto give tu the House 
of Representatives as many members as possihle 
i who are friendly to that act, and who will not con- C31. Is tiere any pursuit in which you could en- 
gent to its repeal. I wish to awaken the mechanics, ¡gage from which you couli derive greater profits, 
manulaeturers, and workingmen of this cily, in |eten after the reduction of the import duties to twelve 
whuse hands the settlement of this questiun, su far and a half per cent?” 
as we are concerned, undoubtedly lies, to the import- Mr. Walker never would have asked these ques- 
ae of this fact, and l, therefore, take this mode of | tions unless he felt confident he could put them into 

addressing them in print, as much morc effectual and j the hands of men who would answer them favnrahly 
|satisfactory than the usual practice of making|ty his purpose. The questions themselves show 
speeches at public meetings. J know that you will | what answers the Secretary expects. ‘JFould it 
[read whatever interests you on this subject, and I {cause you to abandon”—is very intelligible, when a 
jam persuaded, from the confidence you have hereto- | Secretary of the Treasury asks the question, and 
! fore shown in me, that you will do me the justice 'phuoses his man to answer. I venture to propheey 
to beiieve I would not knowingly mislead you in re-|that Mr. Walker will find a great spirit of compli: 
ference to any fact ] may have occasion to state. ance on these points. No one can doubt to what 

There are many topics which the present canvass | end the administration is shaping its course. It has 
offers for discussion: Oregon, Texas, the sub-treasu- ! friends to gratify in the south—friends who will be- 
ry, the public lands, and the state debts. Upon|come enemies if not gratified. The Union in July, 
these, however, 1 have nothing to say to you. The ! published the proceedings of a convention of some 
majority in the next Congress, for the settlement of of these friends of the administration held ia Ala- 
these questions, is already ascertained to be over- | bama, amongst which waa the following: 
whelmmg. Neitber my vote, nor any thing 1 could | Resolved, That we look upon the tariff issue as 
say, l am aware, could turn the government aside | the main and all-important question of all our domes- 
from its predetermined purpose to do what it means itive policy now pending before the people. That we 
to do on these points. But the tariff of 1842 is in a | look to the 29th congress (the first that will assem- 
different position. There is no certainty that the go- | ble under the new administration) for an early ad- 
vernment will be able to have its way in the repeal | justment of this much vexed question, upon fair 
of that act. There are some men amongst those | revenue principles; That the resalutions of the Balti- 
already elected, too honest to agree, and some too | more convention of 1840 and 1844, and the messages 
much afraid of their constituents to dare to follow | and specches of our chief magistiate, James K. 
the administration in its rash purpose of overthrow- | Polk, while governor and candidate for governor in 
ing that tariff. Every vote which can be got in the | Tennessee, contain clear and unequivocal revenue 
House of Representatives against the repeal, ar| siandards by which that adjustment can be effected. 
against the modification of the protective principle | That the tariff issue was made prominent in the late 
of that act, you will perceive is of the deepest im- | presidential canvass; and (hat whatever may be the 
portance. This, therefore, is the great issue of the | pecultar views of a small section of the democracy 
present canvass. The issue that outweighs all others. | of the Union, we are pledged as a parly to principles 

I know that effurts will be made to induce you to | which are atwar with the lariff of 1842.7? 
believe that the protection of your industry is in no | Mere also is a voice froin Tennessee. 
danger from the present administratlon. Some will| In the Knoxville Standard, this lately appeared as 


Some will tell you that if it be inclined to do mis- | 
chief it has nut the power; and all who desire to 
defend the administration, in whatever it may do, 
will mystify the matter by talking to you about inci- | 
dental protection—a very ambiguous and subtle 
phrase invented by politicians to blind the people. | 

Now, nothing 1s more clearly indicased of the fu- 
ture course of the administration, than a very deter- | 
mined purpose to recommend itself to certain par- | 
ties in the South by a repeal of the present tariff, | 
and the establishment of a new one upon a much 
less protective basis. 

To satisfy you of this, 1 beg you to look into the 
‘Union,’ (he zvowed and, indeed, proclaimed organ, at | 
Washington, of the administration. For some 
months past that paper has announced, in the strong- 
est ternis, Mr. Polk’s determination to attack the 
tarif of 1849. Amongst otner outgivings which | 
have read to this purport is this, published editorially 
in the Unton ou the 30th of July last: 

©The National (ntelligencer seems at a sore loss 
to know whether it will be, in the power of the Ex- 


misrepresent the purpose of this adipinistration.— : 


ecutive to command majorities to enable it to break 
up the protective system. Of course, it is impassi- 
bie for any one to know, especially as there are 
fifty-seven representatives yet to be elected. But it 
is highly probable that there will be majorities in both 
houses sufficient lo effect a decided reform of the revenue 
system.” 

That the Secretary of (he Treasury, Mr. Walker, 
js not idle 1n gathering ammunition to batter doan 
the tariff you may readily see in the course he: is 
now pursuing Ile is a well known enemy to the 
protective system, and wishing to make a strong i n- 
pression agaist 1t in his next official communica: 
uon to congress, he has drawn up forty questions to 
be propounded to such persons as he may consult on 


part of an editorial article: 

The protection given to the manufacturing inter- 
est, which has resulted in seriously injuring the 
southern planters, must be abandoned. The tariff of 
1842 will doubtless be reduced to the revenue stand- 
aid; aud to no man more than to James K. Polk 
will the opponents of the present tariff be more in- 
debted for the successful aecomplishment of an ob- 
ject so desirable.” 

Speaking of this declaration from the press of 
Tennessee, the Richmond Enquirer,—a most autlien- 
tic and prominent champion of the adininistration,— 
remarks: 

“We doubt not that it exactly represents the charac- 
ter of Mr. Polk, and thal tine will demonstrate the ac- 
curacy of the sketch. ìn justice to his own consisten- 
y, lo his long avowed principles, and to his solemn 
pledges, Mr. Polk can do nothing else than propose a 
redaction of the tariff to a more reasonable standard.” 

‘Then again from. New York, the following has 
just caught my eye. It is from a letter written in 
Washington, and published in the Evening Post, one 
of the must avthoritatative Journals of the administra- 
tion and its friends in the cily of New York. 

‘Knowing how well you love the black tariff, | am 
sure it will gralify you to learn that Mr. Walker, the 
secretary of the.treasury, is unwaryloz in his exer- 
tions to collect such statistical information in refer- 
ence to it, both in its commercial and domestic bear- 
ings, as will show it up to the country iu all its de- 
pravity; and if glaring, incontrovertihle, black facts 
will do the deed, I may almost announce to you that 
this excerable relic uf whigrery is doomed.” 

"These are a few of the evidences uf the kind of 
war that is to he waged hy the administration against 
the tariff. They are taken at random from mulii- 
tudes of the same character, with which the adinin- 
iration press abounds. l have copied them because 
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they happen lo be at hand. You, my fellow-citizens, 
doubtless have met meny more such sentiments in 
the same spirit from the same sources. [sit not 
clear that we are to have a violent assault upon the 
tariff next winter, if the administration shall find 
itself strong enough? Do you, mechanics, manufac- 
turers, and workingmen of Baltimore, mean to 
strengthen the hands of this administration for such 
an assault : ^ 

Remember that we defeated McKay's bill to break 
down the tariff in the last congress. The enemies 
of the tariff then said that they did not push the war 
to extremes, hecause the senate, heinz whig, was 
friendly to the tariff, and would not pass the bill to 
repeal it Now the senate is with the administra- 
tion, and nu such reason exists for not carrying eu 
the war. 

is the tariff of 1842 wortb fighting for? That 
question I shall call to your notice in another letter. 


ne 

Is the tariff of 1842 worth fighting foi? Never 
has there been in the legislation of the United States 
aa act that has more triumphantly vindicated the 
wisdom of the caogress that passed it than this hill. 

It found the country depressed, dishearteded—suf- 
fering an almost universal stagnation of business.— 
Many workships were closed; none were prosper- 
ing. Thousands of laborers were out of employ- 
ment, or doing but half work; the capital of the 
country was lying idle; the people were east down. 
The mechanics and manufacturers of Baltimore 
will never forget that time. No houses were build- 
ing; no keels were laid; no factories were projected. 
Every where was a complaint of hard times.— 
There isno more melancholy spectacle on earth 
than strong arms and willing hearts in a robust 
working people, and uo work for them lo do; their 
great power idle for want of a field to toil in; their 
necessary comforts reduced; their domestic thrift 
turned to nothing; whilst they themselves, by habit 
and seose of duty industrious and anxious to be em- 
ployed, can find a0 tull employment for their bands. 
You well remember how moch this was the case in 
184] and'42. You saw many expert workmen then 
willing to take employment atthe mere price of 
subsistence. In this state of things the tariff of 
1842 was passed hy the twenty-seventh congress. 
What its effect wasl need not tell you. Yon see it 
around you now. Has the country ever been so 
thriving before? Has Baltimore ever heen so busy? 
Has an industrious man ever hada better chance? 
Yet what was said of that tariff when it was passed? 
It was the measure of a whig congress, and of coursa 
all those whose prejudices were so strong as to lead 
them to think no good could come out of Nazareth, 
abused it. ‘kt is entirely tuo high,'said some, ‘and 
will bring no revenue. ‘It is too protective’ said 
others, ‘and will build up the mechanics and manu- 
facturers at the expense of all the rest of the com- 
monity. ‘Itas imperfect in its details,’ said a great 
many, ‘and must be amended.’ In this spirit, party 
action was brought to bear upon it, and meetings 
were held here in Baltimore and many other places 
to denounce it. The Globe said ‘our first duty will 
be to repeal it’—and the conventions passed resolu- 
tions echoing the Globe, and saying ‘we inscribe 
REPEAL upon our banoer. A new congress was 
elected in 1843, with a large majority against the 
whigs in the house of representatives. Gen. Mc- 
Kay, of N. C. was made chairman of the committee of 
ways and means. That committee, with the assist- 
ance, it is said, of Gov. Wright, of New York, made 
a strong report against the act. They denounced a 
protective tariff, —and talked about INCIDENTAL pro- 
tection and a revenue standard,—as the anti-tariff 
men always talk when they do not wish to be under- 
stood. |n their report they said that a duty laid for 
protection was unconstitutional. They said morc- 
over that the tariff of 1842 had made a deficiency in 
the revenue: that it did not bring money enough to 
support the government, and that (o increase the re- 
venue they must reduce the duties. ‘hat may re- 
present them fairly, 1 will quote their owo words: 

*Phey—(this is an extract from McKay’s report) 
bave already stated the grounds upon whieh they de- 
termine that additional revenue is neeessary to se- 
cure these ohjeets (the supply of the treasury) and 
their examinations of the present tariff law and of 
the import tables have demonstratcd to them a pro- 
position which is not controverted in any quarter— 
that to ablain on increased revenne from the imports 
charged with duties under the existing luo, the rates of 
duly established by that (av must, in general, be RE- 
DUCED. 

A curious incident happened. This report was be- 
gun to be writen in December, 1843. It is very 
Jong, and was uot finished until March, 1844. In 
this interval the committee were thrown into coa- 
sternation by the disclosure, at tbe beginning of 


spring, of the fart, that the tariff of 1849, instead off 
leaving a deficiency in the revenue, was actually ra- 
pidly producing a great surplus. Every body remem- 
bers how large that surplus eventually was. Now, 
what would be expected, by the world at large, tone 
the course of fair, impartial men in such a cantin- 
gency as this? The committee beli: ving there would 
be a deficiency in the revenue, had suggested asa 
remedy for that deficiency, the reduction of the du- ' 
ties. It was their opinion that lower duties would: 
produce more revenue. They find out, after they 
have drawn np their hill to reduce the duties. that, 
instead of deficiency there would he surplus What 
is their remedy for this evil? Identically the same 
as for the other—the very same reduction of duties 
which they had proposed for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue. Hear what ther report says —. 
The first extract | have made is from page 7—this 
comes from page 17: 

“It may he believed—as indeed the fact may turn 
out ta be— that the revival of trade will be so vigor- | 
ous as, even under the existing law, to furnish the 
requisite amount nf revenue for the present and next | 
fiscal year. Information which has reached the commil- | 
tee since they have had this subject under consideration, 4 
and which is reaching them at the present time, tends to , 
this conclusion." | 

“Well, what do the committee propose upen this 
discovery? Do they acknowledge that being mis- 
taken in their premises they should suggest a differ- 
enteonelusion? Not at all. They think now, that 
as the revenue will not [all helow the wants of the | 
treasury, there is still a greater reason why the du- | 
ties ought to be reduced. In their philosophy, redue- | 
tion of duties is the remedy of every evil which can! 
beset the treasury. If the revenue is too low, re 
duce the duties to raise it. If itis too high, reduce the 
duties to lower it. This is their languages 

“If the fact shall turn out to be that trade can so 
far force itself up, against the exclusive duties im- 
posed by this law, as to supply the treasury with re- 
venue, if cill be more strongly proved to them the in- 


| justice of the law, and the imperative character of the 


duly of ils prompt modification.” 

That is as much as to say—if the duties do not in- 
terfere with our importations from abroad, and our 
foreign commerce still thrives under them, whilst all 
confess that they are of creat benefit to the mecha- 
nics at home, there is in these facts the greater rea- 
son why these duties ought to be reduced. 

This is a specimen of the opposition to your pro- 
tective tariff. First, it injures commerce. Second, 
if it dont injure commerce, so much the worse for it. 


It protects the workingman to the injury of other, 
interests; and if it does rot injure other interests! 
whilst it protects the workingman—that ‘more, 
strongly proves the injustice of the law.” 

This logic may do in the committee of waysand 
means:—it wili not do in Baltimore. 

Then, there is another fact to illustrate the saga- ' 
city and candrr of the men who oppose the tariff of 
1842. It is revealed in tbis same report. I make a 
special reference to this report because it was the, 
hoasted and peculiar glory of the party that put it 
forth. It was intended as the manifesto and creed 
of the incidentalists. It was to explode protection | 
for ever. lt was 1o silence all gainsayers in all fu- 
ture time. Twenty thousand extra copies of it were 
published and sent all over the country. Twenty 
thousand copies!~—twice as many as usual. 

The committee start with the proposition, that all 
duties are unconstitutional which lessen the amount 
of revenue that might be derived from any commo- 
dity, and they say-—' When a given amount of reve- 
nue is desired to be raised upon any given article of 
importation, the conrmillee regard the LOWEST rate of. 
duly which will effect the result as the true and legitimate 
revenue duty.” 

Now, this is the principle they announce. I beg 
you to keep this in miad, whilst I direct your atten: | 
tion to some of the practical exemplifications they 
have given us of their faith in their own principle. 
Their bill, whicli accompanied this report, proposed | 
to pot upon iron $20 per ton, being, according to their 
estimate on the importations of that year, 61 per cent. 
duty:—On brown sugar two cents a pound, equal to 
$7 per cent. On syrupof sugar one and a halt cents 
a pound, equal to 97 per cent. On refined sugar 
four cents & pound, equal to 67 per cent. On spirits 
from grain seventy five cents a gallon, estimated by 
the c ominittee at 100 per cent. On spirits from oth- 
er materials (molasses) seventy cents a gallon, esti- 
mated by the co umittee at 203 per cent. 

Tinese duties are nearly all prohibitory. And yet 


the committee would have the country believe that 
these come within their principle of “the lowest rate 
of duty” whieh will produce the highest amount of 
revenue. What are we lo gather from this exhibi- 


tion of favor towards iron, sugar, spirits from grain, | 


and spirits from molasses,—this regulation of duties 


at 60, 99, 200 per cent. and upwards? Why, that 
Penosylvania iron, Louisiana sugar, and western 
whiskey have more favor with the Incidentalists 
than Maryland weavers, hatters, tailors, shoemakers, 
machinists, saddlers, tanners, workers of metal, and 
all the other thousand craftsinen than make our busy 
city what it is. And thus we see with what plianey 
your supple anti-protection man bows to the supre- 
macy of any great state that can he cajoled to give 
him a vote to break down the industry of the rest of 
the country. 

They did not succeed, hnwever, in the last con- 
gresa in breaking down the tariff of 1842. And now 
they come again to the charge,—bousting that they 
have new and pawerlu) auxiliaries in Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Walker. They were defeated is 1844, upon 
MeKay's hill, by the fidelity of the house ol repre- 
sentatives, und the true friends of the in«tustria! 
classes there. These same class: s have to fizht the 
some battle naw. ts not the tarif of 1242 again 
worth fighting for? 


ni. 

What are the ahjections to the tariff of 1842? 

It has triumphed in the affections of the people: it 
has stimulated a thousand new enterprises, 1t has 
brought work to the workiagman when he stood sore- 
iv in need of it: it has planted content in familhes 
where there was despondency: it has given compe- 
tence to many, independence to many, affluence to 
many, and better hope of livelihood to all. Some 
persons have sail that the whigs. in 1842, promised 
the people two dollars a day and roast beef. I dont 
know who promised this. But I do know that it has 
been realised to a great many. Many men now get 
two dollars a day who did not get it before, and they 
may have the rest whenever they chonse. If all have 
not got two dollarsa day, no one will deny that a 
vast multitude of laboring men in this country have 
been placed in better circumstances, and feel, cvery 
day of their lives, reason to be thankful for the tariff 


| of 1842. They who object, therefore, to this tariff, 


are bound to show a case strong enough to outweigh 
all these arguments in its favor. 

What are the objections to it? p 

It is no longer regarded as so unconstilulional as it 
was declared at first. Some of the political oracles 
have changed their creed on this point, ever since 
the tariff has grown popular. Certain democratic 
orators and presses have, very loudly, and with ef- 
frontery enough, within a vear past, denied that this 
tariff is a whig measure, aud they claimed it for their 
own party. They said, "Did not Wright and Buch- 
anan vote for it in the senate; and could you have 
carried it without them?" We answer, “It is true, 
they did vote for it—because they were afraid of of- 
fending a very large and powerful hody in New York 
and Pennsylvania, who were determined to go with 
{he whigs in support of the tariff. But they endea- 
vored toexplain their votes, so as to leave them- 
selves ground to repeat upon hereafter. They apol- 
ogised for these votes:—said they would not have vo- 
ted for that act, but for the fact that if they did not 
vote, there would have been uno tariff, and conse- 
qnently no revenue to support the government.— 
This was the excuse. The next year Mr. Wright 
made a speech at Watertown for incidental protec- 
tion, denouncing the tariff of 1842, and he also made 
another m the senate sustaining the principles of 
gen. McKay’s report, that went against all protec- 
tion, except such us might be got by accident which I 
think is the true meaning of iucidenlal —accidental. 

Yet notwithstanding these backings and fillings of 
the leaders, certain of the democracy, both in con- 
gress and out of it, have so committed themselves a 
year ago on this point, that they cannot deny the con- 
slitutiónalily of the present tariff. But now, as it ia 
settled that the party are to go as a parly against it, 
many men, who are not independent enough to refuse 
to be bitted and bridled for the service ot the politi- 
cians, are very much at a loss to had some plausible 
excuse for their opposition to it. ‘These men, in 
gereral, may be known for their outery—tbat the 


‘tariff of 1849 is inperféct in ils details, and ought to 


be modified. Upon this plea they are for opening it 
and making a new one. 1 

I have never heard yet any specification of the im- 
perfections of this tariff. That there are some arti- 
cles not protected by it, which ought to be protected, 
l believe. But that there is any interest over protec- 
ted by it, I deny. That act was ss carefully prepar- 
ed, as thouroughly discussed, and as well digested as 
any measure ever need bo. Three or four months 
were employed in maturing it. All present opinion 
and all past experience, accessible to the national 
legislature, were duly brought to the aid of the com- 
wittee in arranging the bill, The must enlightened 
und patriotie mechanics, manufacturers, aud mcr- 
chants were consolted, and the greatest respect 
shown to their suggestions. The people at large 
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were invited to give all information in 
necessary to make this bill a good one, and they did 
contribute largely. ‘Phe bill was under discussion 
for more than two months iu congress, and everybo- 
dy, therefore, who had an interest in knowing, knew 
what was said and done iu reference to it. There 
was nothing hasty in the inode of passing it. Many 
suggestions were made to me, as the representative 
of this city, by many of our most intelligent mechan- 
ics and manufacturers, whilst the bil) was in pro- 
gress, and there was not, I believe, one suggestion 
made by them that was not favorably received and 
incorporated into the hill. Certainly, the design and 
wish of the tweuty seventh congress was to make 
the bill as beneficial as possible to the industrial 
classes of the country,—and the success which has 
attended it, is a daily comment upon the wisdom and 
fidelity of the men who prepared it. 

dt was one of the prophecies of the enemies of the 
bill, that it wonld diminish the revenue below the 
wants of the government, aad thus render direct tax- 
ation necessary. This wasa great bughear, and even 
frishtened many judicious persons. They were so 
entirely wcong, however, in their predictions, that 
48 soon as the act got fairly into operation, it produ- 
ced a surplus revenue. The oracles, although a lit- 
tle put out by this, were not silenced. They said— 
“Wait another year. and then you will see all that 
we have prophecied— deficient revenue, our foreign 
commerce overthrown, oar shipping worthleas, our 
| sailors in the alms houses.” Well, another year has 
passed. The case is worse for the propheciers than 
before. ‘the imports for the year ending 30th June, 
1845, are considerably more than the imports for the 
| year ending June, 1844. 
The imports for the year 1845 are esti- 

mated to be 


tlieir power 


$119,512,606 


The imports for 1844 were 148,435,035 
Making the imports of this year greater 
than the last by $11,620,984 


The fact is, our foreign trade is largely tocreasing. 
We are building a great many ships; our navigation 
is as active as it is possible to ba under vur present 
| odious system of reciprocity treaties—against which 
|. I go with all my heart as a violation of our true 
| protective poliey;—ali the avenues of commerce are 
busy. 


Certainly evea the rankest free tradar cannot fairly 
complain of a tariff which brings a yearly increase of 
importations. Yet this is troe of the tarilf of 1842. 
lt bringa an increase of inportations—[ mean to say 
that it causes more importations than we should 
have had without it. This may seem to be a para- 
dox, it ia true. I repeat that the tariff of 1842, in- 
stead of injuriog our foreign commerce, has had a 
most valuable influence in promo.ing tt. Whenever 
the industry of the nation is folly employed the peo. 
ple consume a vastly largec auiount of those com- 
modities which are imported from other countries, 
than they do when the domestic industry of the coun- 
| try is languishing. Flenty of work to do invariably 
brings goud wages, and good wages a Capacity to 
| purchase and consume many luxuries and many ne- 
cessaries, which scant work and tow wages will not 
allow. Good times to the working man brings good 
times to the merchant. There are thousands of tam- 
iles in the United States to-day who were consum- 
| ing silks, linens, worsteds, fine cottons and every va- 
riety of fancy goods,—to say nothing of wines, spir- 
ils, spices, and other groceries, who,—in 1842, could 
not atford to consume these. It is a sufficient solu- 
tion of the problem of increased importations to say, 
that the great body of workingmen, mechanics, aod 
manufacturers with their latnilies, are better oif now 
than they were ia 1842. In the practica) operation 
ol this fact is revealed one of the most beautiful fea- 
“tures of the protective system,—to wit, that whatever 

is found most benelivial to the domestic industry of 

the country, also heeomes most useful to the foreign 
trade. Our tariff is so regulated, aud always ought to 
be so regulated, as to give a broad Held to 
ia those productions which we do not create, and to 

Secure to the farmer aud mechanic of the country a 

market for everything he ean produce. Jn this divi- 
sion,—to say notiiig ol opr exports which are con- 

(thually tuereasing, and which pow include a large 
amuuat of manulactures—there wall always be 
Scope enough tor eniarged and Prosperous foreign 

coaimeree, which will be sustained by au equally 
prosperous and always enlarging home industry, 
How dues it happen that this city is improving so 
Ispidly as we see itat (nis time? Baltunore, more 
than any city in this Uniun, lives and moves and has 
her beiug in tne thrift of her toanufacturers and me- 
chamos. We bud hooses, Jay out streets, Open new 
Workshops, better teed aud clottie more ueu, Increase 
and strengthen, educate and improve our population 


Movie prosperous. It, then, 


Jurea the merchant and does no 


now, 


could be any thing else—as every other occupation | 


commerce ; and the subtraction of an old 
farmer's gaia therefore, is (wo-told. 
nic taken from the workshop and made a farmer, is 
in the same way, 
Thus it is, 
deepest stake in the success of the policy that pro- 
tects the mechanic. \ 
one hundredand eighty millions of dollars a year de- | some branches of naval architectnre our builders are 
peuding on it. 


policy. Foreign trade, in every nation, mainly de- 
pends upon those commodities which cannot be 
duced at home, Nations that produce only the same 
articles can have bat a small trade with each other. 
The countries ot the temperate latitudes trade to! and the great value of the coasting trade, and of the 
most advantage with the countries of the warm lati 
tudes;—old covatries with new; couotries having 
exactly in proportion as domestic industry grows| great 


the workingmen ot Bal-| skill in them—wherein the latter is always the worst 


timore are content with their present condition, leti off, and the skilful country very anxious to keep the 
them think whether it will be likely 10 improve that | unekilful one unskilful forever. The skilful country 
condition to have congress en to work to amend, mo- | in that case, is a great advocate for free teade— with 
dify or alter the tariff of 1849. the unskilfn] one. 

T say to them, as a friend who has lahored in their! But the merchant at home is greatly interested in 
cause for many years, beware of the men who talk promoting a large consumption of foreign commodi- 
about amending or modifying that act. [f itas to be ties. Four millions of mechanics consume, under 
amended, let its friends amend it—not its enemies. | any circumstances, a very considerable amount of 
For if the door to amendment be once opened by its | these. If their circumstances are so much improved 
enemies—by those who talk about a tariff for revenue | as to enable them to consume more, of course the 
with incidental protection —you may bid farewell to| merchant profits by it. One cent a day added to the 
the prineiple npon which consumption of foreign articles, by every person de- 
farewell to all wholesome pending on mechanical labor in the United States, is 
of the country. We should then forthwith see a new equal to an addition of fourteen millions of dollars 
vamping up of general McKay's bill with all its enor- | and upwards per annum, to the imparts of the conn- 
iti protection to Pennsylvania iron, try. How much the tariff policy, which has protect- 
» and with its | ed, and will continue, J trust to protect the mecha- 
shameless, cold-blooded desertion of every great io- | nical industry of the nation, has already added tothe 
terest of Maryland—that bill which attempted to} anoval imports for the supply of that demand which 
purchase the iron makers of Pennsylvania to aid in Rrows with the prosperity of the working classes, 
the work of breaking down the mechanics of Balti- | every man will be able to estimate when he looks to 
more. Let us say to those who talk of amending the | the comfortable circumstances, the intelligence, the 
act of [849 —* We want no change, but, least of all, education, and the general respectahility of the me- 
such change as you would give us.” chanics of the United States. Onr imports, as T 

E have shown in my last letter, have already greatly 
Bon increased since the tariff was enacted in 1842, from 

The enemies of the Tariff of 1842 sometimes say | this causes and if the policy of that act is preserved 
that it is partial in its operation:—that it protects one | Untouched, they will continue tı increase. It is Rao 
class of the community and not another; that it in- | We shall not import so much of the plainer mann‘ac- 
good to the farmer;— | tures of Europe—of cloths, hardware, coltons, 
that it protects some artizans and not others, This | glass, hats, shoes, clothing, &°.;—sa much the better, 
they have said of every Protective Tariff that ever | because our own mechanics will supply these;—hut 
was made. These are the common objections, | We shall hnport mare silks, more linens, more tea, 
which we have heard a thousaud times, against the | Coffee, fruits, spices, wines, and fancy gnods, than 
whole Protective System. | wish to furnish our | We have imported heretofore, and thus we shall sus- 
friends with the argument in reply to these objec. | tain our foreign commerce without injuring our do 
tions. mestic, 

There is estimated to be about one million fami- It is sometimes asked, what interest has the brick- 
lies of mechanics in the United States, comprising | maker, the mason, the stane-cutter, the carpenter, 
between four and five millions of individuals. The] and other mechanics who work in articles that can- 
last census, five years ago, enumerated the mechan | not be brought here from other countries—what in- 
ics at 800,000. This was known to be below the | terest have the e men in the tariff? T answer, every 
truth then—a great many were omitted—one million | craftsman has a direct interest in the tariff, whether 
would have been nearer the fact. Their families the article he deals in can be brought here or not.— 
have been computed to ba upwards of four to one. | When the industry of tha country is thriving, the 
We may therefore safely say, now, that the meclia- capital of the country is in constant activity. There 
nical population—those who depend for their liveli-| is a continual demand for houses, factories, stores, 
hood upon mechanical employ ments—are above four workshops, machinery—and through this demand the 
millions of persons. mason, the carpenter, the machinist, and all the rest 

This population are Supposed to consume of thc | find employment. Baltimore is a striking illustra- 
products of agriculture, —bread stuffs, vegetables, | tion of this. This city is chiefly a manufacturing 
animal food, cotton and woo] for clothing, tobacco, | city. [ts foreign trade is very small; but its mecha. 
hemp, flax, lumber, &c.—an average of 12! cents a | nical business is very great, and is continually in. 
day for each person. This is a little more than 45 | creasing) Boston, New York, and New Orleans are 
dollars a year. Four millions of persons, at this) the great seata of foreign commerce. Raltimore 
rate would consume $180,000,000 worth of agricul- | must depend upon her manufactures and the domes- 
tural products every year. tic trade. Cities grow richer undec the home trade 

Now here are one hundred and eighty millions of | than they do under the foreign. This is almost in- 
dollars worth of the products of agriculture which | variably true. Jt is true even of New York and 
are purchased and consumed by the mechanics of the, Boston— much more is it true of Baltimore, which 
United States every year, and purchased from the can have but a very small foreign trade. The imports 
farmers and planters of the United States. But it is, of the state of Maryland are not above four millions 
said, if these four millions of mechanics and their | of dollars a yoar, and the exports about five millions. 
families were not mechanics they would consume as | The manufactures of Maryland, of which the prin- 
much. That is not so certain. It would depend | cipal part is in Baltimore and its neighborhnod, are 
upon what sort of employment they could find which annually worth more than double this last su.n.— 
would euable them to consume as much as they do| We have no accurate retara of them, but I have rea- 
Ii the million | son to believe I estimate them much below the mark 
nics, they would nearly all be fartners;—very few| when I put their anaual value at tea millions. The 
city of Baltimore contains more than seven thou- 
sand inhabitants engaged in mechanical employ- 
ments. What is the value of the joint product of 
their industry ina year, aided by all the power of 
machinery, so perfect as it is at this lime, we may 
conjecture to be very great. I would not undertake 
| to state it,—because, having no precise information 
upon it, I might mislead those who read these papers. 
It must be obvious, however, to cvery one who re- 
fleeis on tne facts which are known to us, that the 
prosperity of Baltimore is almost wholly dependent 
is the addition of a new customer to the farmer, aud | upon the prosperity of her manufactures;—and by 
rival from him. The | manufactures, 1 mean all those produets which are 
Every mecha-| created by mechanical skill—the work of hands and 
machinery, : 

a two-fold loss to the farmer.—| — Baltimore is particularly well adapted to ship 
that the agricultural population have the | building. The timber of the Chesapeake is celebra- 

| ted—the skill of our ship carpenters ia a matter of 
renown wherever a Baltimore ship is afloat. 


would be overstocked; aud, as farmera, they would 
supply their own wants. Thus the four millions of! 


as possible? Every 
and made a mechanic, 


They have the greater part of In 
| altogether unmatched. We have the hest iron for 
Now, as to the interestof the merchant in this | this service; and, for the fitting out of steam vessels, 
the workshops of Baltimore are Jusily distinguished 
as unsurpassed by any in the Uniun— perhaps une- 
qualled by any. 

Every one is acquainted with the rapid growth 


pro- | 


river and canal navigation of this country. That 
trade and navigation are chiefly supported by the do- 
mestic manufactures. The demand for shipping in 


reference toit, is a source of the bast employment 


skill ia manufactures with countries of little 


MU 


which our ship builders enjoy. Break up the do- 
mestic industry, cripple or restrain it, in favor of fo- 
reign industry, and this coasting trade begins to de- 
cline. With it, of course, will decline the naviga- 
tion —the ship building, and the employment of sail- 
ors—that belongs to it. Our coasting tonnage is now 
1,211,330 tons, being upwards of 200,000 tons more 
than our tonnage employed in the foreign trade. 

By the impolicy of our reciprocity treaties our fo- 
reign trade is, in great part, conducted by foreign 
ships and seamen. These reciprocity treaties are 
founded on the free trade doctrine. They suffer the 
ships aud seamen of foreign nations to participate in 
our trade as freely as our own. They, in fact, aban- 
don all protection to our navigation. The conse- 
quence is, that our shipping is continually superceded 
hy the cheap ships and ill-paid seamen of other 
countries. Lust year the entrances of American ton- 
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which, our reliance (says (he captain) was upon the 
grass which we should find, and the soft porous 
wood which was to be its substitute when there was 
none." 

The expedition commenced its homeward march 
on the 25th of November. “At the request of Mr. 
Perkins,” one of the missionaries at the Dalles: 

* A Chinook Indian, a lad of nineteen, who was ex- 
tremely anxious to ‘see the whites,’ and make some 
acquaintance with our institutions, was received inte 
the party, under my special charge, with the nnder- 
standing that ] would again return bim to his friends. 
He had lived for some time in the household of Mr. 
Perkins, and spoke a few words of the English lan- 
guage.” 

The first ohject which attracted Capt. Fremont's 
attention was the ZTamalh lake; the route of the ex- 
pedition was therefore almost directly south. On 


nage in the United States were 1,977,438 tons; the | the 30th, the narrative furnishes the following inter- 


foreign tonnage that entered were 916,992 tons— 
about 50 per cent. of the American. From the 
Hanse Towns, there were 63 American vessels, mea- 


suring 20,729 tons, entered,—and 12] foreign ves-| the pinc 
This shows the opera- | dians. | 
It has brought | earpments seven or eight hundred fect in height, con- 


scls, measuring 43,566 tons. ] 
tion of our treaty with that repuhlie. 
twice as many Bremen ships 10to our trade with the 


esting scientific information: 

“Continuing a few miles np the left bank of the 
river, we eneamped early in an open bottom among 
s, a short distance below a lodge of the Iu- 


taining strata of a very fine proeelain clay, overlaid, 


Here, along the river, the blaff present es- | 


smokes in the lake and oo the shores immediately 
disappeared. 

“The point on which we were encamped forms, 
with the opposite eastern shore, a narrow neck, con- 
necting the body of the lake with a deep cove or bay 
which receives the principal affluent stream, and 
over the greater part of which the water (or rather 
ice) was at this (ime dispersed in shallow peals.— 
Among the grass, and scattered over the prairie lake, 
appeared to be similar marshes. 1t is simply a shal- 
low basin, whieh for a short period at the time of 
melting snows, is covered with water from the neigh- 
boring mountains; but this probably soon runs off, 
and leaves for the remainder of the year a green sa- 
vannah, through the midst of which the river Tla- 
math, which flows to the ocean, winds its way to tha 
ontlet on the southwestern side.” 

December 11. We have the following interesting 
particulars relative ta the Tlamath Indians: 

“When we had arrived within half a mile of the 
village, twa persons were seen advancing to meet us; 
and, to please the fancy of eur guides, we arranged 

| ourselves into along line, riding abreast, while they 
gallopped ahead to meet the strangers. 
| "We were surprised, on riding up, to find one of 


| them a woman, having never before known a squaw 


at the height of aboot five hundred feel, by a mas- to take any part in the business of war. They were 
sive stratum of compact basalt ove hundred fect in; the village ehief and his wife, who, in excitement 
y | thickness, which again is succeeded above hy other ; and alarm at the unusual event and appearance, had 
trealies three years aga; and if congress were not strata of volcanic rerks. The clay strata are various- | come out to meet their fate together. The ehief was 
inexcusably negleetfu] of the commercial interests |ly colored, some of them very nearly as white asia very prepossessing Indian, with very handsome 
of the country, we should not now have to coroplain | halk, and very fine grained. Specimens brought features, and a singularly soft and agreeable voice 
of this disparity of American shipping in the foreign | from these have been subjected to microscopical ex-' —so remarkable as to attract general notice. 

trade. l hope the friends of American navigation amination hy Professor Baily, of West Point, and | “The huts were grouped together on the bank of 
will push this matter until congress shall be eom- | are considered by him to constitute one of the most the river, which, fram being spread out in a shallow 
pelled to act upon it. T refer to this subject in son- | remarkable deposites of fluviatile intusoria on re-, marsh at the upper end of the lake, was eolleeted 
nection with the tariff to show that our coasting cord. While they ahound in genera and species here into a single stream. They were large round 
navigation is of much greater value to the ship build- | which are common ia fresh water, but which rarely huts, perhaps 20 feet in diameter, with rounded tops, 
ers of the country than our navigation employed in thrive where the water is even brackish, nat one de- on which was the door by which they descended into 
the foreigu trade— because, whilst the foreign trade eidedly marine form is to be found among them; and the interior. Within, they were supported by posts 
is continually interferred with in the manner 1 have | their fresh-water origin is therefore beyond a doubt. and beams. — 

pointed out, the domestic navigation rs completely !tis equally certain that they lived and died at the; “Almost like plants, these people seem 1o have 
protected. We do not allow any foreign ship to j situation where they were found, as they could adapted themselves to the soil, and to be growing on 
intermeddle in our coasting trade. Ta the ship, scarce 


Hanse towns, as we have of American in the same | 
trade. 
{ reported a bill to annul this and other reciprocit 


i ly have been transported by running waters what the immediate locality afforded. Their only 
builders of America, therefore, who have the ex- | without an admixture of saady partieles; from which, i subsistence at this time appeared to be a small fish, 
elusive supply of vessels fur the coasting trade, it is | however, they are remarkably free. Fossil infuso- ‘great quantities of which, that had been smoked and 
a mailer of the greatest moment that our domestic | ria of fresh-water origin had been previously detect- | dried, were suspended op strings about the lodge.— 
industry should be rendered as prosperous as it is in | ed by Mr. Bailey in specimens brought by Mr. James | Heaps of straw were lying around; and their resi- 
the power of government to make. D. Dana from the tertiary formation of Oregon.— ‘dence in the midst of grass and rushes has taught 

1n short, there is no man in Maryland,--nor, | be | Most of the species in those specimens differed so them a peculiar skill in converting this material to 
lieve, in this Union,—whether he be farmer, mer- | Much fram those now living and known, that he was [useful purposes. Their shoes were nade of straw 
chant or mechanic, wha is not deply concerned in | led to infer that (hey might belong to extinct species, ' or grass, which seemed well adapted fora snowy 
the perpetuation of the protective system: and by ‘and considered them also as allording proof of an country; and the women wore on their head a close- 


that system 1 mean, not incidenta! protection, got hy | alternation, in the formation from which they were 
chance from a tariff for revenue, but protection got obtained, of fresh and salt water deposites, which, 
through the agency of enlightened laws which lovk | Common enough in Europe, bad not hitherto been 
expressly and directly to the duty of fostering and noticed in the United States. Coming evidently 
protecting the aechanica] employments of the na- | from a locality entirely different, our specimens 


ly woven basket, wüich made a very good eap.— 
‘Among other things, were parti-colored mats about 
‘four feet square, whieh we purchased to lay on the 
‘snow under our blankets, and to use for table cloths. 


“Numbers of singular-looking dogs, resembling 


tion. To supply the treasury with money is a very | Show very few specics iu cominon with those brought | wolves, were stting on ihe tops of the huts; and of 
good thing—quite i: dispensable; but to promote the | by Mr. Dana, but bear a much closer resemblance | these we purchased a young one, which, after its 


success, comiort and happiness of the toiling millions ta those inhabiting the northeastern states. It is birth-pluce, was named Tiamutb. 


The Janguage 


of this land, is even still better, and in my opinion, | possible that they are from a more recent deposit; spoken by these Indians is different from that of the 
to say the least of it, quite as indispensable as the | bul the presence of a few remarkanle forms which | Sposlionee and Columbia river tribes; and otherwise 


other. The tarıf of 1842 has admirably served to 
this end, and | trust is not now to be sacrificed to 


are common to the two localities. renders it moure 
probable that there is no great difference in their 


the passion, the prejudiee, or the whim of any part). | age.” 


Let our watchword be 
The tariff of 1842 shall not be touched. 
J. P. Kenneoy. 


a reer 


CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


Fiom the Notional Intelligencer. 


We have now to aceonpany Capt. Fremont ant 
lis hardy and adventurous companions on their 
homewaid rove; and, in doing so, we hardly know 
whether the courage which never quailed belore the 
dangers of that ruute, the perseverance which never 
faltered hefore obstacles apparently the most uncan- 
querable, or the promptitude and never failing re- 
sources which furnished the means hy whieh eou- 
rage and perseveranee attained their ends, are most 
to be admired. It is sufficient that their happy eom- 
binatiun iu this instance led to a successful and most 
valuable result. We are confident that, whatever 
success may attend the third expedition, those en- 
gaged in it will deserve to be successini. We look 
Jor ita return with inereasing interest; confident that 
the aggregate production uf the three expeditions of 
Capt. Fremont will be a source of more than com- 
mon honor and fame to bini and his worthy fellow- 
laborers, aud redound to the credit of the country. 

We touk leave of the expedition, in our last no- 
lice, at the *Dalles” of the Columbia, about fifteen 
nitles heluw the falls of that river, where Capt. P. 
had collected a supply of provisions sufficient tor his 
party for not Jess than threc months, also some live 
cattle, The number of horses and inules mustered 
by the expedition was 104, for “the sustenance of 


The latitude of this place is 44 deg. 35 min. 23 
sec., lungtitude 121 deg. 10 min. 95 sec. 


! than by signs they cannot understand each other. 
| They made us comprehend that they wore at war 
with the people who lived to the south ward and to 
‘eastward, but I could obtain from them no certain 
iformation. he river on which they live enters 


Aller travelling a distanee of 250 miles from the! the Cascade mountains on the western side of the 


Dailes of the Columbia, principally through a sandy 
piue forest, on December 10— 

“The country began to improve; and about cleven 
o'clock we reached a spring of eold water on the 
edge of a savannah, or grassy meadow, which our 
guides informed us was an aim of (he Tlamath lake; 
and a few miles further we entered upon an exten- 
sive meadow, or lake of grass, surrounded by tim- 
ber siountams., "This wasthe Tlamath lake. It was 
a picturesque and beautiful spot, and rendered more 
attractive ta us by the abundant and excellent grass, 
which our animals, after travelling through pine fo- 
rests, so moch needed; but the broad sheet of water 
which cousttutes a lake was not to be seen. Over- 
looking it, immediately west, were several snowy 
knobs, belonging to what we have considered a 
brauch of the Ciscade range. A low poiut covered 
with pines made out into the lake, whieh allordcd us 


a good place for an encampment, and for the secur. 


ty of our hocses, which were guarded in view on the 
vpen meadow, The character of courage and hos- 
tity attributed to the Indians of this quarter induc- 
ed more thau usual preesotion; and, seeing smokes 
rising from the middie of the lake (or savannah) and 
along the opposite shores, I directed the howitzer to 
be fired. Jt was the first time our guides had seen 
i discharged; and the bursting of the shell ata dis 
lance, Which was something like the second fire of 
the gun, amazed and bewildered them with dulight. 
1t inspired them with tiuinphant feelings; but on the 
camps at a distance the effect waa different, for the 


lake, and breaks through them by a passage iorprac- 
ticable for traveller-; but over the smuuntains, to the 
north ward, are passes which preseut no other obsta- 
ele than in the mast impenctrable forests. Unlike 
any Indians we had previously seen, these wore 
shells in their noses. We returned to our camp, af- 


ter remaining here an hour or two, accompanied by — 


a number of Indians. 

“In order to recruit a little the strength of our ani- 
mals, and obtain some acquaintance. with the locali- 
ty, we remained here for the remainder of the day. 
By observation, the latitude of the camp was 429 Sb’ 
5]'* aud the diameter of the lake, or meadow, as has 
been intimated, about 20 miles. 
aud beautifol spot; and, uuder the hand of cultiva- 
uon, might becowe a little paradise. Game is found 
inthe Jorest; timber and snowy mountains skirt it, 
and fertilly characterizes it. Situated near the 
heads of three rivers, aud on the line of inland come 
munication with California, and near to Indians noted” 
for treachery, it will naturally, in the progress of the 
settlement of Oregon, become a point lor military 
ucedpation ard seulement. 

“From "'lamath lake, the further continuation of 
our voyage assumed a character of discovery and 
exploration, which, from the Indians here, we could. 
obtain no information to direct, and where the ima- 
ginary maps of the country, tustead ol assisting, eX 
posed us to suffering and defeat. 
across (he desert, Mary's Jake, and the famvus Due 
enaventura river, were (wo points on wineh J relied 


y 


lı is a picturesque - 


lu our journey 
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to recruit the animals and repose the party. Form- 
ing. agreeably to the best maps in my possession, a 
conneeted water-line from the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific ocean, f felt no other anxiety than to pass 
safely across the intervening desert to the banks of the 
Buenaventura, where, in the softer climate of a 
more southern Jatitude, aur horses might lind grass 
to sustain them, and ourselves be sheltered from the 
rigors of winter and from the inhospitable desert.— 
The guides wha had conducted us thus far on our 
journey were aboutto return; and } endeavored in 
vain to obtain others to lead us, even for a few days, 
in the direction (east) which we wished to go. The 
chief to whom Í applied alleged the want of horses, 
and the snow on the mountains across which our 
course would carry us, and the sickness of his fami- 
ly, as reasons for refusing to ga with us.” 

On the 13th, however, **in the midst of the wood, 
we beard the sound of galloping horses, and were 
agreeably surprised by the unexpected arrival of 
our Tlamath chief, with several Indians. He seem- 
ed. to have found his conduct inhospitable in Jetting 
the stranger depart without a guide through the 
snow, and had come, with a few athers, to pilot usa 
day or two on the way.” " 

On the 14th the party struck a stream which, sub- 
sequent information satislied Capt. F., was the pria- 
cipal branch of the ‘‘Sacramento river; and, canse- 
quently, that this main affluent of the bay of San 
Francisco had its source within the limits of the U. 
States, and opposite a tributary to the Colambia, and 
near the head of the Tlamath river, which goes to 


| tha ocean north of 429, and within the U. States.” 


“December 15. A present, consisting of useful 


| goods, afforded much satisfaction to our guides; and, 


| found." 


. vivid description of the pasitian of the expedition, 
| and of the scenery which surrounded them: 


| the feet of our animals. 


| with quaking asp; otherwise it was all pine farest.— 


' course through the woods, when we were uncertain 


| no trees. 


,atorm raged fiercely. 


| tree was to be seen. 


showing them the national flag, 1 explained that it 
was a syinbol of our natian; and they engaged always! 
to receive it in a friendly manner. The chief point-! 
ed out a course, by following which we would arrive 
at the big water, where no more snow was ta be 


On the [6th of December we have the following 


“We travelled this morning through snow about 
three feet deep, which, being crusted, very much cut; 
The mountain still gradu- 
ally rose; we crossed several spring heads covered 


The air was dark with falling snow, which avery 
where weighed down the trees. The depths of the 
forest were profoundly still, and below we scarce 
felta breath of the wind which whirled the snaw 
through their branches. f found that it required 
some exertion of constancy ta adhere steadily ta one 


how far the forest extended, ar what lay beyond; 
and, on account of our animals, it would be bad ta 
spend another night on the mountain. Towards naon 
the forest looked clear ahead, appearing suddealy to 
terminate, and beyond e certain point we could see 
Riding rapidly ahead to this spot, we 
found ourselves on the verge of a vertical and rocky 
wall of the mountain. At our feet—inore than a 
thousand feet belaw—we Inoked into a green prairie 
country, io which a beautiful lake, some twenty 
miles in length, was spreud along the foot of the 
mountains, ils shores bordered with green grass.— 
Just then the sun broke out among the clouds, and 
illuminated the country helow, while around us the 
Nata particle of ice was to 
be seen on the lake, nr snow on its borders, and all 
was like summer or spring. The glow of the sun in 
the valley below brightened up our hearts with sud- 
den pleasure, and we made tha woods ring with joy- 
ful shouts to those behind; and gradually, as each 
came up, he stopped to enjoy the unexpected scene. 
Shivering on snow three feet deep, and stiffeuing 
in a cold north wind, we exclaimed at once that the 
names of Summer Lake and Wiater Ridge should 
be applied ta these two proximate places of such 
audden and violent contrast. 

“We were now immediately on the verge of the 


„forest land, in which we had been travelling so ma- 


ny days; and, looking forward to the east, scaice a 
Viewed from our elevation, 
tbe face of the country exhibited only rocks and 
grass, and presented a region in which the artemisia 
became tbe principal woad, furnishing to its seatter- 
ed inhabitants fuel for their fires, building material 


| for their huts, and shelter for the small game which 


ministers to their huager and nakedness. Broadly 
marked by the bouadary of the mountain wall, and 
immediately below us, were the first waters of that 
great interior basin which hasthe Wahsatch and 
Bear river mauntains far its eastern, andthe Sierra 
Nevada for its western rim, and the edge of which 
"we had entered upwards of three months before at 
the Great Salt lake. 

* When we bad sufficiently admired the scene be- 


low, we began to think about descending, which here 
was impossible, and we turned towards the north. 
travelling always along the rocky wali. We con- 
tined on for four or five miles, making ineffectual 
alicmpts at several places; and at length sneceeded in 
getting down at one which was extremely diflicn!t o 
descent. Night had closed in before the foremost 
reached the bottom, and it was dark before we all 
found ourselves together in the valley. There were 
three or four half dead dry cedar trees on the shore, 
and those whn first arrived kindle bright fires to light 
on the others. Onse of the mules rolled over and 
over two or thrce hundered feet into a ravine, bot 
recovered himself, without any other injury than to 
his pack; and the howitzer was left midway the 
mountain until morning. By observation the lati- 
tude of this encampment is 42° 57 22€. [t delayed 
us until near noon the next day to recover aurselves 
and put every thing in order; aad we made only a| 
short camp along the western shore of the lake, | 
which, in the summer temperature we enjoyed tu- 
day, justified the name we had given it. Our course | 
would have taken us tn the other shore, and over the 
highland beyond; but I distrusted the appearance of 
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in the full expectation of reaching the Buenaventura 
river, This morning 1 put every man in the camp 
on fpot- -m;self, of course, among the rest—and ia 
this manner lightened by distribution the loads of 
the animals. We travelled seven or eight milea 
along the ridge bordering the valley, ani encampe:l 
where there were a few bunches of grass an the bed 
of a hill torrent, without water. There were some 
large artemisias; but the principa! plaots are cheno- 
padiaceons shrubs. The rack coinposing the moua- 
tains is here changed suddenly into white granite — 
The fog showed the tops of the hills at sunset, and 
stars enough for observations in the early evening, 
and thea closed over us as belore. Latitade of gb- 
servations, 40° 48 15%.” 

“January 4.—The fog to-day was still more dense, 
and the people again were bewildered. We travel- 
led 3 few miles around the western point of the ridge, 
and cneamped where there were a few tufts of grass 
but ro water. Our animals naw were in a very 
alarming state, and there was increased anxiety in 
the camp.” 


“January 5.—Same densa fog continued, and one 
of the mules died ia camp this morning. I have 


the country, and decided to follow a plainly beaten had vecasion ta remark, on such occasions as these, 
Indian trai) leading along this side of the lake. We that animals which are ahout tn die leave the band, 


were naw in a country where the scarcity of water and, coming into the camp, lie down about the 
and of grass makes travelling dangerous, and great, fires." 


caution was necessary.” On the 6th January they arrived, says the narra- 

On Christmas day the party had made a tour of tive, “at the most exiranrdinary locality of hot 
460 miles from the Dalles, and were in latitude 42 springs we had met duriag the journey. The basin 
deg. 00 min. 09 sec. and longitude (about) 21 deg., of the largest one has a circumference of several 
consequently on the division-lina between Oregon: hundred feet; but there is at one extremity a circu- 
and Mexico. The narrative says: | lar space of about fifteen feet in diameter, entirely 


“We were roused on Christmas marning by dis- | 
charge fram the small arms and howizer, with. 
which our people saloted the day, and the name of, 
which we beslowed on tha lake. It was the first 
time, perhaps, in thts remote and desolate region, in 
which tt had been so commemorated. Always, on. 
days of religious ar national commemoration, our ` 
voyageurs expect same unusual allowance; and,: 
having nothing else, | gave them each a little bran- 
dy, (which was carefully guarded, as one of the 
most useful articles a traveller can carry,) with some, 
coffee and sugar, which here, where every eatable , 
was a luxury, was sufficient to make them a feast.— 
The day was sunny and warm; and resuming our 
journey, we crossed some slight dividing grounds 
into a similar hasin, walled in on the right by a lofty ' 
mountain ridge. The plainly beaten trail still con- 
tinued, aud occasionally we passed camping grounds, 
of the Indians, which indicated to me that we were | 
on one of the great thoroughfares of the country.— 
In the afternoon | attempted to travel in a more cast-! 
ern direction, but, after a few laborious miles, was. 
beaten back into the basin by an impassable coun-' 
try. There were fresh Indian tracks about the val- | 
ley, and last night a horse was stolen. We encamp-' 
ed on the valley bottom, where there was some 
cream-like water in ponds, colored by a clay sail and, 
frozen over. -Chenopadiaceous shrubs coustituted 
the growth, and made again our fire wood. The ani-- 
mals were driven to the hill, where thera was taler- 
ably good grass.” 

The general course of the expeditian was naw 
again south. On New Year's eve it had travelled a | 
distance of 571 miles from the Dulles, aad its position 
was far from beiag an enviable one. 

“Here,” says Capt. F., **we concluded the year | 
1843, and our New Year's eve was rather a gloainy 
one. The resultof our jouruey began to be very! 
uncertain, the country was singularly unfavorable to, 
travel; the grdsses being frequently of a very unwhole- 
some character, and the hoofs of our antmals were 
sa worn and ent by the racks that many of them were | 
lame aad could scarcely be got along." 

“New Year's duy, 1814.—W e continued down the 
valley, between a dry looking black ridge on the left 
and a more saowy and high one on the right. Our) 
road was bad aloug the bottom, being broken by gul- 
les and impeded by sage, and sandy on the hills, 
where there is not a blade of grass, nor does any! 
appear on the mountains. The soil in maay places 
consists of a fine pawdery sand, covered with a 
saline efflorescence; and the general character of the 
country is desert.” 

On the 3d January, “A fog, so dense that we could 
not see a hundred yards, covered the country, and 
the men that were sent out after the horses were be- 
wildered and lost; aud we were consequently detain- 
ed at camp until late in the day. Our situation had 
now hecome a serious one. We had reached aad 
run over the position where, according tu the best 
maps ia my possession, we should have found Mary's 
lake ar river. We were evidently on the verge of the 
desert which liad been reported to us; and the appear- 
ance of the country was sa lorbidding that i was 
afraid to enter it, and determined to bear away to 
the southward, keeping clase along the mountains, 


, were eloquent of green prairies and buffalo. 


occupied by the boiling water. 1t boils up at irre- 
gular intervals, and with much noise. The water is 
clear, and the spring deep; a pole about sixteen feet 
long was easily immersed in the centre, but we had 
na means af forming a goad idea of the depth. It 
was surrounded on the margin with a border of green 
grass, and near the share the temperature of the 
water was 2069. We had no means of ascertaining 
that of the centre, where the heat was greatest; but, 
by dispersing the water with a pole, the tenpera- 
ture at Lhe margin was increased to 208°, aud in the 
centre it was doubtless higher. By driving the pale 
towards the battum, the water was made to boil up 
with increased force and avise. Thera are several 
other interesting places, where water and sinoke or 
gas escape, but they would require a long descrip- 
tion. The water is impregnated with cammon salt, 
but not so much so as to render it unfit for general 
cooking; ard a mixture of snow male it pleasant to 
drink.” 

“Our situation now required caution. Including 
those which gave out fram the injured condition. of 
their feet, and tbo-e stolea by Indians, we had lost, 
since leaving the Dalles of the Columbia, fifteen 
aaimals; and of these, nine had been left in the 
last few days. 1 therefore determined, until we 
should reach a country of water aad vegetation, to 
feel our way ahead, by having the line of rante ex- 
plored sonis filtsen ar twenty miles in advance, and 
only to leave a present encampment when tha suc- 
ceeding one was known. 

“Taxing with me Godey and Carson, J made ta- 
day a thorough exploration of the neighboring val- 


; igys, aad found m a ravine in the bordering moun- 


tains a good camping place, where was water in 
spriags, and a sofficient quantity of grass for a night. 
Overshadiag the springs were some trees of the 
sweet eotton-wood, which, after a long interval of 
absence, we saw again with pleasure, regarding 
them as harbingers of a better enuntry. To us, they 
We 
found here a braad and plainly marked trail, on 
which there were tracks of horses, and we appear- 
ed to have regained one of the thorouzhfares which 
pass by the watering places of the country. Oa the 
westera mountains of the valley, with which this of 
the builiag spring communicates, we remarked scat- 
tered cedars—probubly an indication that we were 
on Ihe borders of the timhered region extendiag to 
the Pacific. Wa reached the camp at sunset, after a 
day's ride af about forty miles. The horses we rode 
were in good order, being of some that were kept for 
emergencies aad rarely used. r 

* Mr. Preuss had ascended one of the mountains, 
and occupied the day ia sketching the country; and 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. had found, a few miles distant, a 
hollow of excellent grass and pure water, to which 
the animals were driven, as Í remained another day 
to give thea an opportunity to recruit their streazth. 
Tadiaas appear to ae every where prowling about like 
wild animals, and there ts a fresh trail across the 
snn w in the valley near. 

“Latitude of the boiling springs, 40° 39’ 4G". 

On the làih of Janaacy tie expedition. reached 
the inlet of a large iresh water stream, which, says 
Captain F.— 
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“We all at once were satisfied was neither Mary's 
river nor the waters of the Sacramento, but that we 
had discovered a large interior lake which thc ln 
digas informed us had ne outlet. It is about thirty- 
five miles long, and, by the mark of the water line 
along the shores, the spring level is about twelve 
feet above its present v'aters. The chief commenc- 
ed speaking in a loud voice as we approached; and 
parties of Indians armed with bows and arrows issued 
from the thickets. We selected a streng place for 
our encampment—a grassy bottom, nearly enclosed 
by the river, and furnished with abundant firewood. 
The village, a collection of straw huts, was a few 
hundred yards higher up. An Indian brought in a 
large fish to trade, which we had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to find was a salmon trout; we gathered 
around him eagerly. The Indians were amused 
with our delight, and immediately brought in num- 
vers; so that the camp was soon stocked. Their 
flavor was excellent, superior in fact to any fish l 
have ever known. They were of extraordinary size 
—about as large aa the Columbia river salmon—ge- 
nerally from two to four feet in length.” 


“These Indiana were very fat, and appear to live 


camp more than was consistent with our safety, re- 
taining alwaya their arms; and, as they made seme 


the guide pointed cut our future road, declining to go 
any further.” 

On the 28th, *Godesg, whe was a little distance 
from the camp. had sat down ta tie his mocrasins, 
when he heard a law whistle near, and, looking up, 
saw two Indians half hidinz hehind a rock ahout for- 
ty yards distant; they would not allew him te ap- 
preach, but, breaking into a laugh, skimmed off over 
the snew, seeming to have no idea of the power of 
fire arms, and thinking themselves perfectly safe 
when beyond arm's length." 


On the 31st says Capt. F., “we gathered together 
a few of the most intelligent of the Indians, and 
held this evening an interesting council. [ explain- 
ed to them my intentions. [| told them that we had 
come from a very far country, having been travel- 
ling now nearly a year, and that we were desirous 


simply to go across the mountain into the country of | 


the other whites. There wera two who appear- 
ed particularly intelligent—one, a somewhat old 
man. He told me that, before the snow fell, it was 
six sleeps to the place where the whites lived, but 
that new it was impossible te cress the mountain on 
account of the deep snaw; and shewing us, as the 
others had dene, that it was over enr heads, be urg- 
ed us strongly to fellow the course of the river, 
which he said would cenduct us to a lake in which 


into the hest state to resist the cold. Our guide was 
not neglected. Extremity of suffering might make 
him desert; we therefore did the best we ceuld for 
him. Leggings, moccasins, some articles of cloth- 
iog and a large green blanket, in addition to the 
blue and scarlet cloth, were lavished upon him, 
and to his great and evident contentment. He ar- 
rayed himself in all his colers; and, clad in green, 
blue, and acerlet, he made a gay looking Indian; 
ani, with his varieus presents, was probably richer 
and better clothed thao any of his tribe had ever been 
before. 

HI have already said that onr provisions were ve- 
ry low; we had neither tallow nor grease of any kind 
remaining, and the want of salt hecame one af our 
greatest privations. The poor dog which had been 
found in the Bear river valley, and which had been 
a compagnon de voyage ever since, had naw beeome 
fat, and the mess to which it belonged requested per- 
mission to kill it. Leave was granted. Spread out 
on the snow, the meat looked very gned; and it made 


|a strengthening meal for the greater part of the 
| camp. 


Indians brought in two er three rabbits du- 
ring the day, which were purchased from them.” 
“To-night,” (4th of February,) continues the nar- 


| rative, "we had no shelter, but we made a large fire 


around the trunk of one of the huge pines, and cova 


there were many large fish. There, he said, were ering the snow with small boughs, on which we 
many people; there was no snow on the ground; and | spread our blankets, soon made ourselves comforta- 
we might remain there until the spring. From their| Ole. The night was very bright E clear, though 
descriptions, we were enabled to judge that we had | the thermometer was only at 10.9 A strong wind, 
encamped on the upper water of the Salmon Trout! which sprang up at sandown, made ìt intensely cold, 
river. lt was hardly necessary to say that our com.| and this was one of the bitterest nights during the 
munication was only by signs, as we understood uo- JUraey- 5 a 

thing of their language; but they spoke, notwith- ‘Two Indians joined our party here, and one of 
standing, rapidly and vehemently, explaining what | them, an old man, immediately began to harangue us, 
they considered the folly of our intentions, and urg- S8Y'PS that ourselves and animals would perish in 
ing us to go down to the lake. — T'ah-ve, a word sige the snow, and that if we would ga back he would 
nifying now, we very soon learne | to know, fram its. show us anether and a hetter way across the moun- 


unsatisfactery demonstrations, they were given to 
understand that they would not be permittec to come 
armed into the camp; and strong guards were kept 
with the horses. Strict vigilance was maintained 
ameng the people, and one-third at a time were kept 
on guard during’ the night. There is no reason to 
doubt that these dispositions, uniformly preserved, 
conducted our party securely through Indians famed 
for treachery. 


“Jn the mean time, such a salmon tront feast as is 


an easy and happy life. They crowded into : 
selde:n seen going on in our camp; and in every va- | 


riety of manner in which tish could be prepared — 
boiled, fried, and roasted in the ashes—was put into 
requisition; and every few minutes an Indian would 
be seen ronning off to spear a fresh one. 
these Indians had seen whites before we could not 
be certain; but they were evidently in communica- 
tion with others who had, as ene ot them had some 
brass buttons, and we noticed several other articles 
of eivilized manufacture. We could obtain froin 
them but little. inforination respecting the country. 
They made on the ground a drawing of the river, 
which they represented as issuing from another lake 
in the mountains three or four days distant, in a di- 
rection a little west of south; beyond which, they 
drew a meuntain; and further still, two rivers; on 
one of which they told us that people like ourselves 


travelled. Whether they allude to the settlements on | 


the Sacrameoto, or to a party from the U. States 


which had crossed the Sierra about three degrees to | 


Whether | 
| our bales of scarlet clath and trinkets, showed hua 
It was necessary | 


the southward, a few years since, I am unable to | 


determine. 


“I tried unsuccessfully to prevail on some of them 
lo guide us a lew days on. the roai, but they only 
looked at each other and laughed.” 


On the 24th January we met with the following 
traits of Indian fife end manners: 

“A man was discovered running towards the camp 
as we were aboul lo start this morning, whe proved 
to be an Indian of rather advanced age—a sort of 
Iorlorn hope, who seemed to have been worked up 
into the resolution of visiting the strangers who 
were passing through the country. He seized the 
hand of the first man he metas lie came up, out of 
breath, and held on, as 1f. to assure himsell of pro- 
tection, He brought with him ia little skin a few 
pounds of the seeds of a pine tree, which to day we 
saw fur the first time, and which Dr. ‘Torrey has 
described as a new species, under the name of pinus 
monophyllus; in popular language, 1t might be called 
the nut pine. We purchased tiem all from him.— 
The nut is oily, of very agreeable flavor, and must 
be very nutritious, as 1t constitutes the principal sub- 
sistenee of the tribes among which we were nuw 
travelling. By a present ol scarlet cloth and other 
striking articles we prevailed upon this man to be 
our guide of two days’ journey. As clearly as pus- 
sible by signs, we made fim understand our object; 
and he engaged to conduct us in sight of a good pass 
which he knew. Flere we ceased to hear the Sos 
honec languaze; that of this man being perfectly un- 
intelligible, Several Indians, who bad been wailing 
to see what reception he would meet with, now eame 
into camp; and, aceoinpanied by the new comers, we 
resumed our journey.” 

“The snow deepened gradually as we advanced.— 
Our guides wore out their theccasins; end, pulling 
one of {hein on a horse, we enjoyed the unusual sight 
of an Indian who could not ride. He eould not even 
guide the animal, and appeared to have no know- 
ledge of hurses. ‘The snow was three or four feet 
deep in the summit ol the pass; aud from this point 


frequent repetition. 


what we woul] give fora guide. 
to obtain one, if possible, for 1 had determined here 
to attempt the passage of the mountain. Pulling a 
bunch of grass from the ground, after a short dis- 
cussion among themselves, the old man made us com 


prehend that if we could hreale through the snow, | 


al the end ef three days we wonld come down upon 


grass, which he showed us would be about six inches | 
So! 
far, he said, he had bees in hunting for elk; but; . 


high, and where the ground was entirely free. 


beyond that, (and he closed his eyes,) he had seen 
nothing; but there was one among them who had heen 
to the whites, and, going out of the lodge, he return- 


ed with a young man of very intelligent appearance. | 


Here, said he, is a young man who has seen the 
whites with his own eyes; and he swore, first by the 
sky, and then by the ground, that what he said was 
trae. With a large prescot of goods, we prevailed 


up in this young man to be our guide, and he acquir- ` 


ed among us the name Melo—a word signifying 
friend, which they used very frequently. He was 


thinly clad, and nearly barefoot, his inocrasins being | 


about worn out. We gave him skins to make a new 
pair, and to enable him to perform his undertaking 
to us. 
the night, and we kept the guide and two others to 


sleep in the lodge with us—Carson lying across the! one of my blankets. 
door, and having made them comprehend the use of | afterwards, and never saw him again. 


our fire arms. ‘Phe snow, which had intermitted in 
the eveamz, commenced failing again in the course 
of the nizhl, and it snowed steadily all day. Ta the 
morning | acquainted the men with my decision, and 
explained to them that neves-ity required us te make 
a great effort to clear the mountains. | reminded 
then of the beautiful valley of Sacramente, with 
which they wece familiar frum the discriptions of 
Carson, who had been there some fifteen years azo, 
and who, in our late. privatiuns, had delighted us in 
speaking of its pastures and abounding game, and 


drew a vivid contrast between its suminer climate, | 
Jess than a. hundred miles distant, and the falling! Hemlock spruce is among the limber, occasionally 


snow around us. [iaformed them (and longer es- 
perience had given them confidence in my observa- 
tions and good instrumeats) that almost direetly 
west, and only abaut seventy miles. distant, was the 
great fariniag establishment ef Captain Su.ter—a 
gentleman who had formerly lived in Missouri, and, 
emigrating te this country, had hecome the possessor 
of a principality. l assured them that trom the 
heights of the mountain before we should doubtless 
see the valley of the Sacramento river, and with 
vue ellort place ourselves again in the midst of plen- 
ty. The people received tius decision. with the 
cheerful obedience which had always characterized 
then; and the day was immediately devoted tothe 
preparations necessary to enable us to carry it into 
effect. Leggings, moecasias, elotliinz—ull were put 


l told him that the men and tein. 
the herses were strong, and that we would break a. 


read through the snow, and, spreading before him; - 
; unmusical. 


The lidiaos remained ia the camp during | 


He spoke in a very loud voice, and there waa 
a singular repctition of phrases and arrangement of 
words, whieh rendered his speech striking and not 


“We had new begun to understand some words, 
and, with the aid of signs, easily comprehended the old 
man's simple ideas. 'Rock upon reck—rock upon 


| roek— anew upon snow—snow upon snow,’ said he, 
| ‘even if you get over the snow, you will not be able 


to get down from the mountains. He made ua the 
sign of precipices, and showed us how the feet of the 
horses would slip and throw them eff from the nar- 
row trails which led along their sides. Our Chi. 
nook, who comprehended even more readily than 
ourselves, and believed our situation hopeless, cov- 
ered his head with his blanket, and began to weep 
and Jament. ‘I wanted to see the whites,’ said he; 
‘l came away from my own people to see the whites, 
and I wouldn't care to die among thein; but here*— 
and he looked around into the cold night and gloomy 
forest, and, drawing his blanket over his head, began , 


again to lament. 


“Seated around the tree, the fire illuminating the 
rocks and the tall bolls of tne pines around about, 
and the old Indian haranguing, we presented a group 
of very serious faces. 


“Februory 5.—The night had been too cold to 
sleep, and we were up very early. Our guide was 
standing by the fire with all his finery on, and, see- 
ing him shiver in the cold, | threw on his shoulders 
We missed him a few minutes 
He had de- 
serted. His bad faith and treachery were m pere 
feet keeping with the estimate of Indian character 
which a long intercourse with this people had gradu- — 
ally forced upon my mind." | 

On the luth of February, ‘tthe wind kept the air 
filled with snow during the day; the sky was very 
dark in the sonthwest, though elsewhere very clear. 
The forest here has a noble appearance; the tall ce- 
dir is ahundaut, its greatest height being 1 30 feet, 
and circumference 20, three or four feet above the 
ground; and here l sce for the first time the white 
pine, of which there are some magnificent trees.— 


as large ns eight feet in diameter four fect above the 
greund; but in ascending, it tapers rapidly to less 
than one foot at the height of 80 feet. [ have nat 
seen any higher than 130 feet, and the slight upper 
part is frequently broken of by the wind. ‘The 
white spruce is frequeut; and the red pinc, (pinus 
colorado uf the Mexicans,) which constitutes the bcaus 
tiful forest along the flauks of the Sierra Nevada to 
the north ward, is here the principal tree, not attain- 
ing a greater height than 140 feet, though with 
sometimes a diameter of 10. Most of these trecs 
appear to diifer slightly from those of the same kind 
on the other side of the continent. 

“The elevation of the camp, by the boiling point 
is 8,050 feet. We are now 1,000 feet above the leve 
el of the south pass in the Roeky mountaius, and 
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still we are not done ascending. "The top of a flat 
ridge near was bare of snow, and very well aprink- 
led with bunch grass, sufficient to pasture the ani- 
mals two or three days; and this waa to be their 
main point of support. This ridge is composed of a 
compact trap, or basalt, of a columnar structure; 
ovar tha surface are scattered large houldera of por- 
oua trap. The hills are in many places entirely co- 
vered with amall fragments of volcanic rock." 

February 13.—"The meat train did not arrive thia 
evening, and I gave Godey leave to kill our little 
dog, (Tlamoth,) which he prepared in Indian fash- 
jon, scorching off the hair, and washing the skin with 
soap and snow, and then cutting it up into pieces, 
which were laid on the snow. Shortly afterwards 
the sleigh arrived with a supply of horse meat; and 
we had to-night an extraordinary dinner—pea soup, 
male, and dog.” 

On the 20th of February, we encamped with the 
animals and all the material of the camp on the sum- 
mit of the Pass in the dividing ridge, 1,000 miles by 
our travelled road from the Dalles of the Columbia. 


“The people who bad not yet been to this point 
climbed the neighboring peak to enjny a look at the 
valley. 

“The temperature of boiling water gase for the 
elevation of the encampment 9,338 feet above the 
sea. 

“This was 2,000 feet higher than the south pass 
in the Rocky mountains, and several peaks in view 
rose several thousand feet still higher. Thus, at the 
extremity of the continent, and near the coast, the 
phenomenon was seen of a range of mountains still 
higher than the great Rocky mountains themselves. 
This extraordinary fact accounts for the Great Ba- 
sin, and shows that there must be a system of small 
Jakes and rivers here scattered over a flat country— 
and which the extended and lofty range of the Sier- 
ra Nevada prevents from escaping to the Pacific oce- 
an. Latitude 38° 44’, longitude 1209 28'. 

“Thus this pass in the Sierra Nevada, which so 
well deserves its name of Snowy mountain, is eleven 
degrees west and about four degrees south of the 
south pass." 

The expedition bad now travelled I,000 miles 
from the Dalles of the Columbia. The descent from 


the mountain was one of extreme difficulty aud dan- | 


| ger, and accomplished under gieat privations aud 
| suífecings. 
rative— 

“Was imposiog in the magnificence of the trees; 
some ol the pines, bearing large cones, were 10 feet 
in diameter; cedar also abounded, and we measured 
one 934 feet in circuaierence four feet trum the 
ground. ‘This noble tree seemed here to be m its 
proper soil aud climate. We found it on both sides 
of tue Sierra, but most abundant os the west.” 

On the 27th, aad several succe. we have 
| the following particulars uf the ueplurable condition 
| of these hardy adventurers: 

“We had with us a large kettle; and a mule being 

| killed here, his head was Uoiied in it for several 

hours, and made a passuble soup for a lamislied peu- 
le. 

»Delow, precipices oo the riv 
heigiits, which we ascended by a steep spur 2,000 leet 
high. My favorite burse, Proveau, Dad become very 
weak, and was scarcely abie to brug biuself to the 
| top. Traveiling here was good, except in crossing 
the ravines, which were narrow, steep, and Irequent. 

We caught a glimpse of a deer, the first animal 
! we had seen; but did noL succeed in approaching hin. 
| Proveau could aot keep up, and 1 lelt Jacob to bring 
! him on, being obliged to press lorward with the par- 
ty, as there was no grassin the forest. We grew 
very anxious as the day advanced and no grass ap- 
peared, for the lives of oar animals depended on fiod- 
jing it to-night. They were in just such a condition 
‘that grass and repose for the night enabled them to 
get onthe next day. Every hour we had been ex- 
pecting to see open out before us the valley, which, 
from the mountais above, seemed almost at our feet. 
A pew and singular shrub, which had made ita ap- 
[pearance since crossing the aiouotain, was very fre- 
quent to-day. It branched out near tha ground, tora. 
‘ing a clump eight to ten feet high, with pale 
reen leaves of an oval form, and the body and bran- 
rhea had a naked appearance, as if stripped of the 
bark, which is very smooth and thin, of a chocolala 
color, contrasting well with the pale green of tha 
leaves. The day waa nearly gone; we had made a 
hard day's march, and found no grass. Towna be- 
ame light headed, wandering off into tbe woods 
Éwithout knowing where he was going, and Jacob 
Drought bim back. 

“Near night-fall we descended into the sleep ra- 
vine of a handsome creek thirty feet wide, and I waa 
ingaged in getting the horses up the opposite hill, 


r days, 


On the 25ih ‘the forest,” says the nar- | 


er forced us to the | 


ahead a few hundred yards—‘‘Life yet," said he, as 


he eame up, ‘life yet; I had found a hill side spria- | 
We drove | 


kled with grass enough for the aight.” 
along our horses, and encamped at the place about 
dark, and there was just room enough to make a 
place for shelter on the edge of the stream. Three 
horses were lost to-day. 


On the Ist March, one of the men, named Dero- 
sier, who had volunteered the day before to return 
and briog up capt. FREMoNT's favorite horse Pro- 
veau, had not come hack tothe camp, and uneasi- 
nesa waa felt at his absence, fearing he might have 
been besvildered in the woods; he, however, made 
his appearance in the evening: 

“He came in, and, sitting down by the fire, began 
to tellus where he had been. He imagined he had 
been gone several days, and thought we were still at 
the camp where he bad left us; and we were pained 
to sec that his mind was deranged. It appeared that 
he had been lost in the mountain, and hunger and 
fatigue, joined to weakness of body, and fear of per- 
ishing in the mountains, had crazed him. The times 
were severe when stout men Jost their minds from 
extremity of suffering—when horses died—and when 
males and horses, ready to die of starvation, were 
killed fur food. Yet there was no marmuring or 
hesitation.” 


The fate of poor Derosier was a melancholy one. 
On the 23d of March he wandered away from the 
camp, and never retarned to it again; nor has he 
since been heard of. Capt. Fremonr calls him one 
of his best men, whose steady good conduct had won 
lus regard. 


It was not unti! the 4th of March that the travel-! 


lers could be said to have surmounted the difficulties 
of their descent. “We continued,” says the narra- 
tive— 

“Rapidly along on a broad plain-beaten trail, the 
mere travelling and breathing the delightful air be- 
ing a positive enjoyment. Our road led along a 
ridge inclining to the river, and the open grounds 
were fragrant with fowering shrubs; and in the 
course of the raorning we issued on an open spur, 
by which we descended directly to the stream.— 
Flere the river issues suddenly from the mountains, 
which hitherto had henined it closely in; these cow 
become softer, and change sensibly their character; 
| and at this point commences the moat beautiful val- 
ley in whicli we had ever travelled. 


| “Continuing the aext day down the river, we dis- 
covered three squaws in a little bottom, and sur- 
rounded thein before they could make their escape. 
They had large conical baskets which they were en- 
‘gaged in filhug with a small leafy plant (erodium 
| cireutarium} just now begimnng to bloom, aid cov- 
ering the ground hke a sward of grass. These did 
I not sake any lamentations, tut appeared vers nuch 
impressed with our aj pearance, speaking to us mily 
lin u whisper, and cifsring us 
| paut, winen they siguified to us was guud to eal, 
| making signs also, that 1t was (o be cooke! by the 
tire. We drew out a little cold torseemeat, and. the 
,Squa:s made signs to us that the meu hi id gune oul 
{aiter deer, and that we could have some by waiting 
till they came in. We observed that the horses ate 
{with great avidity the herb whieh they had been 
gallering; aud uere also, lor the first ume, we saw 
Tidians eat the common grass—one of the squaws 
pulling several tufts, aud eating ot with sppareut re- 
lish. Seeing our surprise, she pointed to the horses; 
„but we could not well understand what she meant, 
‘except, perbap», that what was good for one was 
| good for the other. 


suralicr bassets of the) 


the Rio de los Americanos, (the river of the Ameri 
cans,) and that it joined the Sacramento river about 
ten miles below. Never did a name sound more 
sweetly! We felt ourselves among eur countrymen; 
for the name of American in these distant parts is ap- 
plied to the citizens of the United States. To oar 
eager inquiries he answered, *I am a vaquero (cow- 
herd) ia che service of capt. Sutter, and the people 
of this rancheria work for him.* Our evident satis- 
faction made him communicative; and he went on to 
say that capt. Sutter was a very rich man. and al- 
ways glad to see his country people. We asked for 
his house. He answered that it was just over tha 
hill before us; and offered, if we would wait a mo- 
ment, to lake his horse and conduct us to it. We 
readily accepted his civil offer. In a short distance 
we came in sight of the fort, and, passing on the way 
the house of a settler on the opposite side, (a Mr. 
Sinclair,) we forded the river, and in a few milea 
were meta short distance from the fort by captain 
Satler himself He gave ua a most frank and cor- 
dia! reception, conducted us immediately to his cesi- 
dence, and under his hospitable roof we had a night 
of rest, enjoyment, and refreshment, which none but 
ourselves could appreciate." 

“Many of our horses and mules had fallen over 
precipices and were killed on our descent of the 
mountain; and some were lost with the pucks they car- 
ried. Among these was a mule with the plants 
which we had collected since leaving fort Hall, along 
a hne of two thousand miles! travel. Out of sixty- 
seven horsea and mules with which we commenced 
crossing the Sierra, only thirty three reached the 
valley of the Saeramento, and they only ia a condi- 
tion to be led along." 


A very interesting account is given of capt. Sutter 
and the settlement at New Helvetia. That gentle- 
man has succeeded in converting the Indians in his 
neighborhood into a peaceable and industrious peo- 
ple. He employs a number of them in agricultural 
operations, and there were a number of girls at the 
fort in training for a future tocollem factory. Very 
encouraging accounts are given of the beauty of the 
settlement and the fertility of the soil. Capt. Sutter 
trades with the Columbia settlements by means of 
the Sacramento, and capt. Fremont saw a schoo- 
ner at the Janding, which was shortly to proceed to 
fort Vancouver for a cargo of goods. Several other 
persons, p:ineipally Americans, have established 
themselves iu the valley. Strong inducements were 
offered here for the settlement of mechanics, ard 
capt. F's. blacksmith desired to remain, tempted by 
the guaranty of two dollars and a half wages per 
day, and of five dollars, if he proved as good a work- 
man as had neen represented. It was inconvenient 
to capt. F to spare so faithful and useful a man as 
this blacksinttli had proved, but he consented to hia 
reinaminz, m consideration of his good conduct.— 
New Helvetia is situated in latitude 389 34° 42* and 
la longitude (about) 121 and a balf. 

The expedition resumed its journey on the 21th 
March, with aa ample stock of provi-ions, and a 
large cavaleade of animals, coosisting of one hundred 
and thirty horses and mules, and about thirty head of 
cattle, five of which were mileh cows. 

“Our direct course,” saya capt. F., “waa east; but 
the Sierra would force us south, about five hundred 
miles uf travelling, to a pass at the head of the San 
Joaquin river.” This pass, reported to be good, tho 
captain very properly proposes to name after the 
discoverer, Mr. Joseph Walker. ''From the pass 
we were to move southeastwardly, having the Sier- 
ra then on the right, and reach the ‘Spanish trail,’ 
devionsly traced from one watering place to another, 


_ " We encamped in the evening on the shore of the | which constitutes the route of the carivans from Pu- 
river, at a place where the associated beauties of sce- | eblu da [os Angeles, near the coast of the Pacitie, to 
nery made so strong an impression on us that we! Senta Fe of New Mexico. Fro the pass to this 


have givea it the name of the beautiful camp. Tae 
undulating river shore waa shaded with tlie live oaks, 
whieh formed a continuous grove over the country, 
and the same grassy sward extended to the edge of 
the water; and wa made our fires near some large 
granite massea which were lying among the trees.” 

«March 6.—We continued on our road, through 
the sawna surpassiugly beautiful country, entirely un- 
equalled for the pasturage of stock by anything we 
bad ever seen. Our horses had now beco.ne so 
strong that they were able to carry us, and we trav- 


elled rapidly, over four miles an hour.” 


In the afternoon, ‘gradually entering a broad val- 
ley, we came unexpectedly into a large Indian vil- 
lage, where the people looked clean, and wore cot- 
ton shirts and various other articles of dress. They 
immediately crowded around us, and we had the in- 
expressible denght to find one who spoke a little in- 
ditferent Spanish, but who at first confounded as by 
saying there were no whitea io the country; but just 
then a well-dressed Indian came up, and made his 


salutations in very well spoken Spanish. In answer 


When I heard a shout from Carson, who had gone | to our inquiries, he informed us that we were upon 


P 


trail was one hundred and fifty miles. Following 
that trail through a desert, relieved by some fertile 
plains indicated by the recurrence of the terin vegas, 
until it turned to the right to cross tiie Colorado, our 
course would be northeast until we regamed the lat- 
itude we had lost in arriving at the Eutah lake, and 
thence to the Rocky mountains, at the head of the 
Arkansas. The course of travelling, forced opon us 
by the structure.of the coantry, would occupy a 
computed distance of two thousand miles before we 
reached the head of the Arkansaa; not a settlement 
to be seen upon it; and the namea of places along it, 
all being Spanish or Indian, indicated that it had 
been but little trod by American feet. Though long, 
and not free from hardships, this route presented 
some points of attraetion, in tracing the Sierra Ne- 
vada—turning the Great Basin, perhaps crossing ita 
rim on the south, completely solving tne problem of 
any river, except the Colorado, from the Rocky 
mountains on that part of our contineat—and seeing 
the southern extremily of the Great Salt lake, of 
which tne northern part had been examined the year 
before.” 
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Monev market. There was no improvement in 
American securities at the last dates from England.— 
Pennsylvania had declined to 672263, owing probably to 
the appreheusien of a war with Mexico, which oeca- 
signed a decline of a £ per cent. in the British stocks. 

At Philadelphia The Philadelphia Americen of the 
22d says: “First rate endorsed paper having from + to 6 
months ta run, is readily cis 


counted in the market at 
fram 6 to 7 per cent., and much has been done this week 
at the former rate; unen 


dorsed paper of the same stand- 
ard at from 8 to 9 per cent. 

Bicknell's Reporter, states i 
paper offered as they are willig to discount. 
door rates at 7$99 per ct. 


The Baltimore American of this morning says: ‘The 
iall trade of Baltimore may now be said to he at its 
height. The merchanis and dealers from the interior, 
south and west, are here in full numbers, and wholesale 
operations in dry goods, dumestics, groceries, hardware, 
&c. are going forward briskly and extensively. Iadeed 
every brance of business is active and healthful, and the 
general eondition of. Bal'imure prosperous and prugres- 
sive. An unusual number of new honses—stores and 
dwellings—of all classes are in the course of erection, 
aud if we mistake not the improvements in this way of 
the present year will exceed in exieni and character 
those of any previous year.” 


hat the banks have as much 
Out of 


Heavy INVESTMENTS. The citizens of Boston have, 
within the last six manths, invested more than six mil- 
lions of dollars in improvements in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, Ohio and Indiana; and within a Jew 
weeks those of New York have sunscribed nearly three 
millions to the completion of the New York and Erie 
railroad. 


Specie. Last week $116,767 was shipped from New 
York, principally French silver, for Havre. 


Bank items. ‘The stockholders of the M: rehonts' 
Bank of Bosion, which now has a capital of $370,000, 
on the 18th inst. unanimously resolved to increase the 
capital ta $3,000,000 on the Tih of October next. A vin 
lent effort is naw making by the loco party in Ohio, 
against the banks, and the eleetioncering turns upon he 
question, “banks or nv hanks.” Resolutions were adopt- 
ed ata meeting in fHamiiton county, calling upon the 
party throughout the state, first, to put down the Ohio 
banks, one und all; secondly, ta require all taxes to he 
paid in gold and silver; thirdly, to require the legislature 
to prohibit the euurts of justice Irom enforcing any con- 
iraet or transaction based on paper nioney; that if any 
man of the party comes short of the full and entire re- | 
quisiliuas above set forth, or falters ar hesitates, he “shall 
be henceforth and forever an ouleastand exile from de- 
mocratic honor and confidence.” 


Corrox. The favorable chanze of weather for crops 
in Buglaud, had a sensible ellect upon their cottun mar- 
ket, improving both prices and demand for cotton, at 
least as much ag it depressed the demand for tlour.— 
Sales at Liverpool, for the week ending 23:h August, 
19,930 bales, a! which 9,300 American, and 4,400 Egypt- 
jan on speenlation—about 1,900 baies for export. The 
three following days 39.000 binles were sold, half of them 
on speculation, Prices of all qualities have a‘lyanced, 
say from 2d to $d per ib. This intelligence occasioaed 
an advance at New York, to an equal amount. On 
Friday 8,000, on Monday 10,000, "Tuesday 9,20), and 
Wednesday 12,000 bales changed hinds, nearly half on 
epeculation, at prices fram! 10 $ et. advance on last 
week's prices. At New Orleans, cotton is now rapidly 
accumulating, Fron the 12th to 17th, 10,400 bales reach- 
ed marker. No shipping fo receive 1t. 


AMERICAN TEA. The Septémber number of the South- 
ern Pliner states, that a successful attempt bas been 
made in Virginia to cullivale the Chinese tea plaut.— 
Mr. N. Puckett, who has given considerable attention 
tu the subject, isto have specimens of bis tea in the 
Henrico agricultural fair in November. 


i 
D 


! 


Froun, which had advance abont 125 cenis in con- 
sequence of ihe intelligence brought from England hy 
the Great Western. receded ugam on the arrival of the 
Bruanma, with information that they had delightful har- 
vesting weather in. Éugland, the beginning of Septeni- 
ber, and were rapidly securing a tolerably fair erop.— 
Their grain, like ours this season, is said to be excellent 
in sone counties of England, and better than was for 
some time expeeted, geaevally. ‘There is great distress 
upan the continent of Europe for lae of bread. Wheat 
had advanced at Odessa and other ports ef the north. 

Some of the flour bought at New Yurk for the Enelish 


market two weeks ago, is now on sale agaia at New | 
York. 
Prices at the latest dates we hace fram Boston $1 875 


a5 00; New York 4 69 a 75; Rochester 4 3I; Balla 


4 124; Cleveland 4 09; Dstrat 3 6255 Milwaukie 3 75; 
Lens 3 25a 3 50; Philadelphia and Baltinwre 4 56 
n4 62. 


Inox Magnet.—Lonton, Sept. 2. A brisk demand 
now prevails for irun for railway purposes, und pricea are 
looking up; there are buyers of enunnon bars in Wales— 
at £7 103, and rails £9 10s. ts £10, Scotch pig has been 
taken in considerable quatit. s at gradually advancing 
prices. 2,00.) long were done vesterlay at 773. 6d. upoa 
the Clyde, and there nre no longer settlers ticreat.— 
Swedish £10 2010 £11. Iris gåve at £10 lüs. at 
Gothenburg. 


; hands off long enough for it to 


leers have declared an impossibility w 


láverponl, Sept. 3. The price of Scotch pig iron has 
advanced to 80s. per ton, nett cash, at Glasgow, and the 
demand at this price is such as to justify the expectation 
thst a higher price will soon be obrained. The stock in 
Scotland is diminishing, and materials are so scarce and 
the workmen so uamaaageahle, that the make is likely 
to be reduced. The leading Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire iran masters have advanced their puces 20s. per 
ton. and the price of Welsh iron has been raised to about 
ilie same extent. 


| 


. Trans. The woollen, worsted, and Manchester trade, 

in England, was brisk, at fair prices on the 3d inst. 

Liverpool, Sept: 
the month o 


Amert@ay Provisions IN. ENGLAND. 
3rd. In improved demand. Sales of 
Beef, 1,200 tierces, mostly at previous prices, bat 2's ad- 
vance ix now demanded, and as itis now seurce, they 
will probably obtain it. Porr—ihe American now in 
market is too soft and fat for Ihe taste of buyers, and the 
Trish pork is taken at 6 10 8s. uver that of Ainerican.— 
Cnrese—imarket bare of stack, A large demand al fair 
prices anticipated. 


Toracco. Liverpool September 3. An improved de- 
mand for tobacco since our last, and about 1,400 hhds. 
principally common Kentucky leaf, have been taken 
for re-sale ut Lid to 2*d. per Ib. ; the other sales for the 
month amount ro. 1,500 hhids. at full prices, hot though 
the market is firmer, we cannot notice any decided ad- 
vaace. 

Rotterdam. Holde s of tobacco are retiring from the 
market and seeking higher rates. 

The inspections at Baltimore during the week, com- 
prise 1.261 Maryland, 1,731 Ohio, 3 Virginia, 16 Ken- 
tucky, 10 Missouri—total 3,071 hhds.—the largest quan- 
tity ever inspected in one week—the demand is less 
active. 

Tubaceo erop. The most of the early planting has 
ripened and is housed, bot are large portions af the erap 
being delayed by the spring drought, are yet in the field, 
and will have great luck indeed, il Jack Frost keeps 
mature. Planters will 
fee Mr. Espy well fora lew weeks of fine mild weather 
now. 


Weeat. Prices have gone down amain to what they 
were before the arrivat of the Great Western. 


Araican Squapron. The Morion.slnop nf war, com- 
mander Simonps, left Norfolk, on the 22d nlt, tor the 
coast of Atrica, 

The Preble, U: S. ship, commander S. W. F'REELON, 
urrived at New York, on the 234 ult, in 36 days from 
Porto Grande, Island St Vincent, Cape de Verd—crew 
comparatively in health. 

The Preble brings home severa 


Lef at Porto Grande, the U. S, ship, Jamestown, com- 
mander R. B. Cunninghani, bearing the broud pennant 
of commodore C. N. Skinner, and sloop of war York- 
town, commander C. LI. Bell, and store ship Southampton, 


lieu. commanding W. Il. Morris, all three of them; 


bound soon lur the coast. 
l'he brig Frurton, commander Bruce, was cruising 
to leeward, a few days hefure the Preble left Porto Praya, 


I 
(July Ith.) Authentic intelligence reached that place 
{rom Bessar, Africa, thatthe natives had re-commenced 
their warfare against the authorities of the place, and the 
governor-general had sent a considerable force to assist 
the latter in deleniinz themselves. 


A pore has been completed in Engfand for the Man- 
ckester and Liverpool Railway, three miles in length, 
eight inches in circumference, and Itree tons in weizh: 
Another rope has just been manufactured in Salford, 
England, 4,347 yards ar nearly 94 miles long, and 
weighing two tons—itis without a splice. 

Armosrueric Ratuway. The London San notices a 
series of experunents to test the powers of atmospheric 
propulsion, which have heen attended with very decided 
success. T'he question as to the power of ascending in- 
clined planesis said to have been put to rest very etfec- 
tually A train was hrought to the lout of an incline of 
1 in 50, and stopped. It was then propelled bythe at- 
muspüere, up the incline, and that whieh many engin- 
as aceuniplished 
with tne greatest ease. A noag other resulis that have 
been obtained, the five imiles’ length of tbe has been 
exhausted in its whote extent, the barometer being at the 
time at 274, and the piston has traversed us whole length. 
‘Ihe experiments are not yet completed, but as fur as 
they have gone, they demonstrate not on ly the practi- 
enbiliy, but the superiority of the atmospheric mode of 
propulsian. 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PARMERS, GARDENERS AND 
BILK-CULTURE YS, is to assemble al New York, on the 9t: 
ol October, lr promises to be an exceedingly interest- 
ing meeting. 


Barroostyo. The grea'es! distance which any man 
ever has attained from the centre of this earth, is said to 
have been Guy Lussac, who ascended in a balloon to 
the height of 21,510 feet, or fuar miles 139 yarda. Had 
he started from the top of the ITiminelay, ofthe Rocky 
mountains, or even of the Alps, and ascended that [ar 
fram these, who knows but that he wight have found the 
centrifugal torve of the earth so maca diminished, as to 
allow the vast wlohe to rol on leasing him aud lis bale 
lonn "alone iu their glory." 


Beqrest. Mr. [faydon, a Massachusetts gentleman, jfractive than any previous oue there; 
haa given $14,000 to the Vermat College at Barliugwa. | when that is said. 


ik linvalid seamen from ' 
‘the African Squadron, hesides a number of officers.-— 


Connecticut, The last legislature adopted such 


measures, that hercafter elections will be decided by 
pluralities,—not majorities. This will pul an end to 
the imnortance of third parties. 


Deatus. Doring thelast week at New York 181 of 
which 43 were ander one year, 12 were colored persons 


34 were frum Ireland, 17 other foreigners, 25 died of con. 
sumption. 


hen & Brother, died at Baltimore on the 22d instant, 
aged 48 years. He was highly respec 
fj of his death he was nresident of the 


on the 12th two mild eases, were reported, 13th nune, 


At Bullimore 50, of weich 9 were under one year, 8 
were free colored, one slave, 7 died of eonsuinption » 

B.nj. I. Cohen, Esq. one of the late firm of J. I. Co- 

- 
ted, and at the time 
board of stock 


brokers. 

At New Orleans, we noticed last week, that three 
cases ul yellow fever, and one of them fatal, were an- 
noonced on the 10:h ins'ant,. Oa the 1lih. no new case 
and to the 17th no new cases. The alarm had sub- 
sided. 

Four bundred persons, mostly natives, died of epide- 
mic influenza in the Sandwich Islands during three 
weeks ending in the month of April last. 


Eoveation. 'Phe king of Denmark has jnst_ordered 
the teaching of the French language and singing to all 
the pupils in all the collezes of the kingdom. 


FisgEaMEN, upon theveastern coast, t his season, have 
met with better luck than lor many years past) The 
supply of harrels is found enurely inadequate to the de- 
inaud for them. They now command more than dou- 
ble price, and are sought for in all directions. About 
40) fishing vessels put into Gloucester, on Sunday of 
last week, with cargues varying from 2U to 100 barrela 
mackerel, Altogether this fleet had upwards of 30,000 
barrels of fish. 


Fires. At Bordeaur, France, on the 22d August, a 
number of brandy stores, together with 3,00) liozsheads 
af brandy were destroyed —loss estimated at 3 000,000 
eat A number of lives were lust vy the falling of a 
wall. 


Mormon waa. The latest intelligence frum the dis- 
gracefal seese im lins, (the Ith) left dwellings in 
flames and the inhabitants flying in all directions, Frank- 
lin B. Warrell,a yoang and active partizan of the “Old 
Citizens,” whilst riding near Warsaw, was shot from an 
ambush and killed. "The Fire and Sword Company,” 
had destroyed some hundreds of Mormon dwellings, the 
Mormons in all instances so far, making little or no re- 
sistance. Nearly all of them are driven into Nauvuo.— 
Ja the war or extermination, not only mortnons, hut 
na that were suspected of favoring them are includ- 
ed. 


Potato Crop They are now geving in [what po- 
tatues have been made in Maine, New Hampshire, &c. 
Many ot the fields do not torn out enough to pay for 
digging them. ‘The crop ia Belgium is said w have 
equally suffered, andin England the crop will be scant. 
The mayor of the Commune of Beauval (Somme) has 
just given orders to all the innkeepers to refrain from 
serving up potatoes to travellers. The object of this or- 
der is io prevent sickness, the disease in the potato, 
whieh is general in Belgium, having also appeared in 
the departrnent of the Somme. 


Patent Laws. ‘The question whet her a French pa- 
tent, obtained by an Englishman, will hold good ir 
France, has heen decided in the aflirmative, upon aps 
peal, by the Court Royal. 


SaximaRY. At Cincinnati, Dayton, &., fever and agua 
more prevalent naw than it ever has been there. 

At Lowel, Indiana, Qut of a. population of 400 pere 
sons 136 were sick with fever avd agoe, said to be caus- 
ed bythe canal feeder at that place. ‘The cinizena 
pea resolved that the nuisance shall be abated in some 

orm. 


STREET CLEANING. Liverpool has 65 scavengers; its 
chief streets are swept once a week; the cost of scaveni 
gers is $23 377; the amount obtained per annum for re 
tuse is $5,511. 

Manchester has 73 scavengers; its strects are ala 
swept weekly; the unnnal cost is $27,104; the amou 
vbrained per annu m for refuse is $3350. 

Elinburzh has 115 scavengers; iis streels are Sw 


every day; the annual cost is $53,200; the amount o 
tained fur refuse is $13,500. 

Glasgow has Gt senvengers; the principal streets o 
are swept daily, the athers less freq vently; the annn 
vost is $13,330; the amount obtained for refase is $5,33 


Styrong, is a volatile cil abtained by distilling the bi 
som, Siyrax, or Slorax. ‘Twenty pirts of S,orax 
mixed with seven parts vf carhonate of soda, and wa 
put in the retarl. 40 Ib. of Surax have prodneed 12 
of styrole. ‘Whe fresher and sotter tbe storax the ni 
productive it iz. Siyrole isa limpid fluid. at ordinu 
temperature, bat when heated at a certan puint, it 6 
comes a transparent colorless glass, and remains so wh 
cool, Is this the flexible glass, we lately heard at? TI 
discovery 1s of importance. 


‘Tne AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fain. ‘The eightcenth an 
nuit fair of the Aaerienin instituie, is to commence oi 
the 61b of October next, at Nihlo’s garden, New York 
It is to he eondacted on a scale more exteniled and at 
cnuagh is sal 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 

French stave trade in Algeria —“\ Medea, August 8.— 
A caravan of bluck slaves, all female save one, and 
to the number of sixty-eight, have been just brought 
here by the Beni Mzahs, They encamped two musk- 
et-shots’ distance of the town and epened their mar- 
ket. There were plenty nf purchasers, nor did the 
young damsels who were to be aold appear to be sad 
or sorry. After making a purchase, the buyer ex. 
emined the slave previous to payment, felt the limbs 
to see if they were sound, agitated something before 
the eyes to see if the sight was perfect, and looked 
into the mouth forthe age. It wasexacily as if a 
cow or horse was purchased. The price, whica was 
but 120 or 130 francs up the country, here reached 
$00 to 600 Iranes.?? 

Such i$ a specimen, (says a Landon paper,) taken 
from the Courier d'Jdfrique, of the French civiliza- 
tion of Africa. THe female slaves fetched eo high à 
price at Medea, no doubt, because it is a French 
garrison town. "ws 
RUSSIA. 
$ St. Petersburgh, Aug. 13. |t is stated that on ac- 
count of the feeble health of the Empress of Russia, 
her physicians have recommended that she should 
pass the winter iu ltaly, and the emperor and em. 
press were expected to leave soon for that country, 

The empress would leave St. Petersburgh on the 
2d of September, and go direct to Berlin. She would 
pass eight days at Potsdam wth her brother, the 
King of Prussia, and afterwards go by Milan aod 
Genoa to Palermo, in which latter eity she will re- 
marn until tbe month of March. The Grand Duch- 
ess Olga would accompany her mother, and Prince 
Frederick of the Low countries, brotlier of the em- 
press, would conduct her majesty back as far as Ber- 
lin. Prince Charles, who was sojourning at St. Pe- 
tersburgh,would depart some days previous to the em- 
press, ond bear the news to Berlin of her arrival in 
that capital. 


The emperor would likewise quit the capital abnut 
ihe same period, and repair to Sebastopol, in order 


io inspect the imperial fleet, and to be, moreover, j bracing almost the entire list of goods required in 


near to the theatre of war in the Caucasus. Not- 
withstanding the satisfaction which the emperor 
publicly affects since ihe Jast newa arrived from that 


quarter, it is well known that he is not quite at ease | 


upon the subject. 
The Emperor of Russia has raised Count Woron- 
zoff to the rank of an hereditary prince. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Buexos Aynes and the Argentine Republic. When 
our last dates from thence left, the demand of the 
English and French ministers that the blockade of 
Montevideo should be raised, and the forces of gen. 
Oreb withdrawn, having been absolutely refused, 
they demanded their passports, and they were de- 
livered to them accordingly. Of course a war was 
expected to ensue—but a postscript to the very latest 
aecounts, says, the ease was about to be reconciled, 
aod that the whele matter would be amicably ad- 
justed. We wait for further information from thence 
with no litiie anxiety. It is to be lioped that Euro- 
pean interference iu this case will not triumph. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Accounts form Monterey, California, to June 17, 
state that the Mexican government was about to send 
a governor and 2,800 men to California to preserve 
that part of the republic from being dismembered. 

Captain Stephen Sinith, a passenger from Boston 
in the ship California, which arrived on the coast, 
proceeded soon after to San Blas. [Ie was about to 
return to Mooterey, and had embarked on board the 
schooner Julia Ann, now under the Mexican-flag, 
when he was taken oul of the vessel by an armed 
furce, on account of a rumor that he had furnished 
arms and ammunition to the disalfeeted party in Cali- 
fornia, whose object is said to be the overthrow of 
the Mexican power in that country. Certificates 
had been forwarded from Monterey, from the cus- 
tom house, the United States consul, and the agents 
of the ship California, to the effect that there were 
no arms brought by the ship, excepting what belbog- 
ed to her proper armament. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Capt. S:nith would be released on tlie receipt of 
these documents. [Boston Daily Adv. 
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A. H. Eveasrr. The bark Brazileri, at N. York, 
sailed from Rio de Janiero on the 20th August. She 
brings inforroation that the U.S. frigate Columbus 
and corvette Vincennes sailed on the 17th for Can- 
ton, leaving Mr. A. H. Everett in Rio, the physi- 
sians having decided that his health was too delicate 
to warrant his continuing on his mission. He had en- 
gaged passage in the ship Cuurier, for New York, to 
sail in two days. 


Js Texas yer rereicy, or Unitep States? A 
letter from Galveston, under date of September 7, 
published in the Union, contains the following infor- 
mation-—''lt will be perceived by the ‘schedule’ of 
the new constitution, that the *repuhlie? of Texas 
continues to Le the actual guvernment—retainiug | 
unimpaired its original powers and functions until the | 
*state! constitution has lieen accepted oy tlie United 
States congress." 


The tariff and our treasury circular—'Vhe same jet- 
ter says— ‘The present tariff Jaw, (of Texas) will 
eootinue in force; and orders gooutto Eurnpe, by the ! 
same mail which bears this letter, for additional im- | 
portations of European gnods, to be introduced be- 
fore the revenue luws of the Union shall have been 
extended over Texas. It strikes me that the circu- 
lar of secretary Walker will have the effect to in- 
crease the importations to Texas, directly from Eu- 
rope, in almost as great a proportion as it prevents 
the shipment ol debenture goods from the United 
States. The goods to be imported by Galveston 
houses, I believe, ave not intended to be reshipped to 
the present limita of the Union, but to supply the 
future aud increasing wants of Texas herself. In 
this aspect, they will not interfere materially with 
the demand for American manufactured articles— 
woollen cloths, linens, the light fancy cotton goods 
not manufactured in the United States, wines and 
hquors, and a few other Jess important articles, cm- 


i this market that can be imported, under the present 
tarif, at a rate more favorable than that at which 
‘they may be obtained, after the tariff of the Union 
shall have taken eftect. Cotton bagging may also be 
included, but { helieve no importation will be made 
of this article more thao will be sufficient to supply 
the home market the present winter. The idea of 
the extent of the importations, (in anticipation of a 
speculation under the charge of revenue laws), of 
European goods into Texas, has been, [ thiuk great- 
ly exaggerated. There are difficulties aud risks at- 
tending upon the measure, which are apt to be con- 
sidered by thosc about to enter upon it. It must be 
recollecied that goods shipped to Texas, for trans- 
shipment to ports of the United States, are subject 
to additional charges for freight, insurance, wharfige 
and storage. Besides, they are liable to the mereas- 
ed risk resulting from tlie absence of insurance, and | 
the ability to insure, while in this city—sufficient of 

itself to deter many merchants from the measure. 


Gen. Henderson—who is, perhaps, the most po- 
pular man in the country, except gen. Houston—is a 
candidate for governor, and will probably have no 
opponent. 


— (€ STN: 


established for this purpose, alnng the coast, by the 
Russian American company. lt is, therefore, re- 
commended to American vessels to be careful not to 
violate the existing treaties between the two coun- 
tries, by resorting to aoy point upon the Russian 


Orecon. A letter from emigrant to Oregon, pub- 
lished in a late number of the Fayette, (Missouri), 
Dewocrat, states that “Dr. McLaughlin, who has 
charge of Fort Vancouver, and is governor of the 
lludson Bay Company io the west, has treated the 
two last emigralions with a great deal of kindness. 
He has furnished them with beats to bring their fa- 

| milies, goods, wagons, &c. down the Columbia some 
one hundred miles, and up the Wallemette to Oregon 
City, which is about thirty miles, without charge lor 
the use of the boats, aud let all the families have 
provisions op a credit of twelve months, to do them 
until they can procure provisions otherwise. Ile has 
also lent all that wanted to borrow seedwheat, and 
charges them six bushels on the hundred until they 
cau raise crops.” 

It is rumored that a delegate to congress will be 
sent during the neat session, by the setlives in Oregon. 


American coast where there is a Russiao establish- 
ment, without the permission of the governor or 
commander; nor to frequent the interior seas, guifa, 
harbors, and ereeks upon that cops}, at any point 
north vi the lalhtude of 549 40. š 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Army of Reserve. The secretary of war thus re- 
plies to General Hirton's offer of his brigade of Ohio 
militia to the president for the war with Mexico: 

War department, September 9, 1845. 

Sin—Your letter of the 29th August has been re- 
ceived by the president, and referred to this depart- 
ment. ‘Ihe president and this department fully ap- 
preciate the patriotic motives which prompt your 
offer, and your name will be eniered on ihe list of con- 
didates for military service. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servanl, 

W. L. MARCY, Secretary of war. 
Brig. gen. O. Hinton, Ohio militia, Delaware, Ohio. 


Mare troops for Tecas. A company of U. States 
troops, from Fish river,gunder tlie cammand of Jieut. 
H. D. Grafton, fro inj Boston, in the steamer 
Fenobscot, and were to embark in the brig Cocheco, 
from that port, fur Galveston direct. 

The Batoo Rouge @dvocate of the [7th says: The 
enmpany of U.S. troops which waa remanded to this 
place by gen. Gaines far the protection of the arsenal, 
has received renewed orders from head quarters, for 
Texas. It is expected that a compaoy of the 5th 
regiment will arrive soan, and be stationed here in 
place of the former. 


“Army or OBSERVATION.” 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 224 September 
says—''The next advices from Corpus Christi may 
be awaited with interest, under the expectation of 
hearing something further and more defioite as to 
the ultimate destination of our little army. We are 
disposed to look upon the encampment at Corpus 
Christias a temporary rendezvous, judiciously select- 
ed for the collection and concentration of our forces. 
But itcertainly cannot be the intention that the army 
shall stop there. The position is far in the rear of 
the legitimate boundary of Texas, and to make that 
a point of military occupation, woold be tantamount 
to a surrender of the vast territory lying between 
the Rio Grande and the Nueces. It was prudent to 
make a halt there at first. Asa depot and a point 
ior reconnoissance and preparation, none more con- 
venient could have been selected on the coast. Its 
distance froo: the Rio Grande was a security agaiust 
surprise by any hostile movement of the Mexicans, 
white its location on the sea shore furnished the 
best facilities for the disembarking of troops and 
landing munitions of war. Now, however, sinee the 
place lias answered all the purposes of a rendezvous, 
and our scattered battalions are collected into a well- 
appointed and formidable army, itis time to move 
the camp. We confidently anticipate that general 
Taylor’s division will march to the Rio Grande, with 
the view of occupying that river aa the line of our 
western boundary. lt is uot at all unlikely that the 
movement'is already being made.” 

A detachment of U.S. troops—consisting of com- 
pany A, 3d artillery, from fort Johnson, N. C., and 
company 1, 3d, artillery, trom fort Moultrie, S. C, 
arrived at Pensacola on the 19th ult., uoder orders 
for the Bay of Aransas, Texas. The following of- 
heers are attached tu these companies: 

Capt. M. Burk, l company 3d artillery, comman'g. 
Brev. Capt. Geo. Taylor, A company, commanding. 
dst lieut. M. Gillham, A company, commanding. 
Ist lieut. M. Churchill, | company, commanding. 
24 heut. George W. Ayres, A company, commd’g. 
9d heun J Kuburn, 1 company, coumanding. 
Surgeun H. Hawkins accompanies the detach- 
ment aud D. Perkins as Gutler. 
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Capt. Montgomery, of the 8th infantry, and Fent. 
Gibson, of the 2d artillery, arrived at Pensacola 19th 
ult. from Tampa Bay, en route for the north. 

The St. Louis Era, of the 24th ult. says—The 
steamer, Cecilia, from St. Peters, bound for Jeffer- 
son barracks, with four companies of U. S. infantry 
on board, stopped here a shorttima yesterday.— 
These troops are from Forts Crawford, Snelling, 
and Atchisun, and are under the command of col. H. 
Wilson, who has been ordered to proceed to Jeffer 
son barracks—and the order further says, to hold 
himself ann them in readiness for active service.— 
Fort Winnebago and Fort Winnebago have been 
abandoned. At Fort Snelling there are two compa- 
nies of Infantry, and at Fort Atchison, but one coni 
pany of dragoons. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Extract of a letter to the secretary from Commodore Fox- 

halt A. Parker, doted 
“United States. Frigate Brandywine, 
“Valparaiso, May 26, 1845. 

“I bave the bonor to report my arrival at this 
port from Tahiti, in a passage of thirty days—officers 
and crew m usual good health. Every thing in re- 
lation to the squadron goes on wall, and great har- 
mony prevails. 

“7 fell in with the St. Louis off this harbor, and 
the enclosed report from capt. McKeever will make 
you acquainted with his movements since leaving 
China. Capt. MeK. was placed in a delicate posi- 
tion at New Zealand, but his conduct there is per- 
fectly aatisfactory to me, and I am sure it will meet 
with the apprbation of the department. The neutral 
and judicious course he pursued, and his conciliatory 
and trieudly intercourse with the natives, will ensure 
to our numerous whale ships visiting that Island a 
continued friendly reception. 

Extract of a leller. from Capt. McKeever, of the United 
Stotes ship St. Louis, to Commodore Parker, off Val- 
paraiso, May 17, 1845. 
tin obedience to your orders to me of the 2d No- 

vember, 1844, I got under way from Macao on the 

9th, and arrived al Manillag on the |4th; whence 
sailing again the 21st, we reached Batavia on the 
lith of the folluwing month. Here I regretted to 
find that the Dutch colonial system of monopoly had 
confined the carrying trade of Java almost exclusi- 
vely to their own vessels, though evidently to the 
injury of the of tbe general commerce of the island. 

Our countrymen, however, occasionally sueceed in 

procuring part of a cargo here, filling up at Manilla 

and the other ports of the China seo. 

‘There being nothing, save of a social nature, to 
detain us at Batavia, we left on the 19th, and, after 
a boisterous passage of six weeks, finding myself off 
JJobart Town, I determined to avail myself of the 
spirit of your instructions, and visit the place. We 
anchored off the Town on the Ist of February, being 
the first American man-of-war cver in this or any 
otber harbor of Van Dieman’s Land. The usual 
courtesies were freely extended to us; and, having 
taken on board a Mr. Mott, as a superiumerary, (a 
farmer of Vermont, end one of the unfortunate Ame- 
ricans transported to Van Dieman’s Land during the 
Canadian difficulties of 1837, and who had just re- 
reived a pardon from the queen), sailed on the 5th 
for Sidney, and arrived on the night of the lith of 
February. During our stay here the civility and at- 
tentions extended to us were peculiarly gratifying. 
On the 23d we left for the Bay of islands. 

‘It is of interest to our whalers to know that all 
port charges against whaling ships have bcen abolish- 
ed al Sidney. ] was likewise informed by the go- 
vernor that a removal of the port charges at Hobart 
Town would shortly occur. The proximity of both 
these harbors to the great wheling grounds of the 
south Pacific, with the abundance and moderate 
price of provisions, render these places of particular 
interest to our whalers. 

“On the 3d of March we anchored al the Bay of 
Islands. Here Í found affairs in a very disturbed and 
critical state, open hostilities having just cominenc- 
ed between the natives, under the celebrated. chief 
Heki, and the English aothorities at Kororareka, a 
town of five liundred inhabitants. Her Britannic 
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view with the chief of Heki, and making him under- 
stand the course J intended to pursue. | obtained 
fromhim a pledge that he would inflict no injury 
upon women or children, upon the missionary estab- 
lishments at the Bay, nor upon the American pro- 
perty at the Wahapo—a pledge which he faithfully 
kept. 

n was reported to me that Heki was making im- 
proper use of an American flag, which by some 
means he had obtained possession of; and having 
seen it flying shortly after io one of his war canoes 
as he passed the ship, I proceeded on shore, and, ob- 
taining another interview with him, inquired his ob 
ject in displaying the flag of the United States? He 
inforined me that he had done so purely in compli- 
meut to the ship, and in token of friendship to all 
Americans. After explaining to him the nature of a 
national flag, and that my country being al peace 
with England, he must not huist it, as none but Ame- 
ricans were entitled to ils protection, he desisted 
from using it. 


“On the 1th of March, at daylight, the natives, 
feigning a general attack upon the town, carried the 
block-house erected for its protection, took the signal 
station, and cut down the flag staff. At meridian, to 
add to the misfortunes of the day, the depot of pow- 
der belonging to the inhabitants, by accident blew 
up, killing and wounding many. The town was now 
hastily abandoned, and in the course of that and the 
following day, sacked and destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of the churches and mission houses. Our boats, 
during the morning of the action, were actively en- 
gaged in bringing off the wounded and the women 
and children to the vessels in the harbor. The com- 
mander of the Hazard was mortally wounded; and | 
believe, in all, fifteen or sixteen Europrans were killed 
in the conflict, and about the same number wounded. 
The loss on the part of the natives is supposed to be 
greater. 


“A request having come from the Hazard for the 
medical officers of the ship to assist in dressing the 
wounded, they promptly repaired on board; and, to 
carry out my neutral views, upon a similar request 
from the camp of Heki, they were directed to pro- 
ceed on shore the following day and offer the same 
services, which were as kindly received. 

“Feeling called upon to afford all the aid in my 
power to the houseless inhabitants, I at once offered 
a passage to Auckland, (the seat of government of 
New Zealand), to as many as might wish to go.-— 
Accordingly on the 13th, about one hundred and 
fifty persuus—men, women, aud children—were re- 
ceived un board, and, in company with the sloop of 
war Ilazard and an English whale ship, having on 
board the remainder of the inhabitants, we proceeded 
to Auckland, and landed them there on tbe 16th. 1t 
was my intention to have sailed from thence direct 
to Tahiti; but, upon the eve of our departure from 
the Bay, such strong and urgent representations were 
made to me by the agents of the American property 
of the great danger to which it would be exposed in 
the absence of the ship, that 1 consented to return 
immediately, aad subseqvent events have proved the 
propriety of that course. On the 18th weleft Auck- 
land, where we met with great kindness from gov. 
Fitzroy aud the authorities, and on the following 
day anchored agaiu in the Bay. 

‘All the American property was shipped aboard 
the American whalers, of » hien several were there, 
and whom I induced to reeeive and proceed with it 
to the United States. By these opportunities I com- 
municated with the navy depariment, copies of which 
letters are enclosed. 

“The opportune arrival, on the 31st of March, of 
her majesty's frigate North Star, Capt. Sir Everard 
Horne, relicved me from a delicate position, and left 
me at liberty to proceed ou my cruise. ‘Ihe docu- 
ments from him, in relation to an intended blockade 
of the Bay, together with te copy of a letter from 
gov. Fitzroy, of New Zealand, are herewith enclos 
ed.” * * * * * 

“The Bay of Islands has heretofore been the chief 
resort in these seas fur our whalers; but the pre- 
sent difficulties hetween the English and natives 
must effectually close i against them for some time. 


Majesty's sloop of war Hazard was lying off the town It 1s computed that there are generally not less than 
to protect it, aud a flag statf erected on a ueighboring | p Aaen an whale ships cruising oif the cuasts of 
| New Zealand. 


hill, which had beeu cut down several tines by Heki. 
l anchored the St. Luuts above the town, and oppo- 
aite a place called the Waliapo, where is situated a 


large American mercantile establishment, and whose | 


buildings at this time contained some sixty thousand 
dollars worth of property owned in the U. States. 
“In tbese difficulties between the English ou the 


“At this season of the year the sperm whalers pro- 
ceed to the northwest coasts of America, and the 
seas contiguous to Japan. 1 have mct several who 
were destined there. 

“At the Bay of Islands we have had no properly 
commissioned consul fur some years. This, 1 found, 


one and thy native born men of the svit on the other, had been a source of regret to all parties concerned. 


Y determinod to pursue a eourse of impartial nutra- 


“In the general desertion of the place, I directed 


lity, and at the same time to evince, practically, my! the records, seals, flags, &c. of the consulate, to be 
anxicty to prevent the usual barbarity of sevage war- despatched to tlie care ul the United States consul at 
fare. To this end [ succeeded iu obtaining an iuter- Sidney. 


“I may here remark, that, in our intercourse with 
the various authorities of the poris we have visited, 
and with the American consuls, the courtesies of the 
former, with the attention, kindness, and high stand- 
ing of the latter, have afforded me much gratification 
and pride. 

“I have received on board, at Hobart Town, Sid- 
ney, and the Bay of Islands, several sick and desti- 
tute Amer can seamen, some ol whom are now able 
to do puty, and serve partially to make up the defi- 
ciency in the ship’s complement." 

[In connection with the preceding letter of capt. 
McKeever, we lay hefore our readers the following 
letter from the British minister to the secretary of 
state, furnished to the navy department, by which 
we have been favored with the copy ] 

Washington, September 6, 1845. 

Sin--The enclosed extract of a despatch lately 
received by her majesty’s government from the go- 
vernor of New Zealand, will inform you of the friend- 
ly and generous assistance afforded by an officer of 
the United States navy—Captain McKeever, of the 
St. Lonis—to the local authorities and the European 
inhabitants of tbat setllement, ia a case of great 
emergency. 

In making this communication to you, I am com- 
manded to express co the government of the United 
Slates the high sense which her majesty entertains of 
the services rendered by capt. McKeever on the oc- 
casion referred to. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
sir, your obedient servant, R. PAKENHAM. 

The Ion. Jumes Buchanan, Ye. Se. &c. 

Extract of a despatch from Governor Fitzroy to Lord 
Stanley, doted Auckland March 26, 1845. 

“The captain of the United States frigate the St. 
Louis, Capt. D. McKeever, did every thing that a 
humane and brave officer of a foreign but friendly 
power could do under such circumstances. 

“He could not interfere hostilely; but he sent his 
unarmed boats, and went himself, under frequent fire, 
to svecor the women and children, and convey them 
safely to his frigate. 

“He afterwards brought 195 souls to Auckland; 
and he is now at anchor in the Bay of Islands, ready 
to affurd a refuge to our missionaries and their fami- 
lies, should they require such [riendly assistance.” 


Court of inquiry.—A court composed of Com. M. 
C. Perry, as president, Commodores Ogden and Strib- 
ling, as members, and P. Barton Key, esq. as judge 
advocate, for the purpose of inquiring into the con- 
duct of lieut. MeLaughlin, while in command in Flo- 
rida, was convened on the 24th ult. in tiie ante-room 
of the secretary of the navy. 


2 naval general court martiol was convened on the 
18th Augusi last, on board the U.S. ship Yorktown, 
at Porto Grande, Island of St. Vinceut, Cape de 
Verds, by order of commodore C. W. Skinner, com- 
manding the U. States naval forces on the western 
coast of Africa, for the trial of lieut. M. C. Marine 
and acting Master John J. Neville, on charges pre- 
ferred by commander C. H. Bell and lieut. H. A. 
Steel, of the Yorktown The result has not yct been 
made public. 

The court was composed of the following named 
vfficers-—Commander R. B. Cunningham, president; 
Lt. Com. H. W. Morris, Licuts. W. R. Chandler, 
Geo. R Gray, Hy. S. Hartsteine and James L. Hen- 
derson, members; Mortimer R. Talbot, chaplain 
U. S. navy, officiated as Judge Advocate. Lieut. 
Marine and Mr. Neville have returned to the United 
States in the U.S. ship Preble, to awail the sentence 
of the court. 

On the Ist of October, Commodore Jones will han} 
down his broad penoant on board the line of battle 
ship North Carolina, and Commodore Stringham will 
take command of the ships afloat on this station- 

[N Y. Jour. Com. 


Brazil Squadron. The U.S. brig of war Bain- 
bridge, Purrington, was at Rio, from Bahia, and on a 
cruise, 20th August. 

The U.S. irigate. Raritan, com. Turner, was at 
Rio, last from Montevideo. 


Pacific Squadron, Lima, Jugust 5, 1845. The only 
American inen vf war in tlie port of Callao are the 
Relief, lieut. commanding Rovb, and the schooner 
Shark, heut. commanding Harrtson—all well. The 
Portsmouth left some two vr three weeks ago, and 
the Savannah a week ago, buth for the Sandwich is- 
lands. [ Ball. Pat. 

Texas. We have accounts from Galveston to the 
16th ultimo, but no news of importance. 

The Nanonal Register, published at Washington, 
states that president Jones has authorized cul. Clark 
L. Owen to raise oue thousand men by voluntary ene 
rolment, to be mustered into the United States ser-- 
vice under gen. l'aylor. Maj. Mays, with bis com 
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mand, is also to co-operate with gen. Taylor. Ac- 
live measures have been taken to recruit the num- 
her of men required, 

The same paper states that president Jones has this 
year introduced the culture of tobacco upon his farm 
in the neighhorhood of Washington. He has six 
acres in cultivation, two of which are from tlie Cu- 
ba seed. The experiment has succeeded well. One 
heavy cutting was some time since taken from the 
field. He expects to get three cuttings during the 
season. The quality of the leaf is said to be good. 

Jt is ascertained that the following persons have 
becn elected to the tenth Texan conzress: Archibald 
McNeill, for the county of Montgomery; Dr. C. Me- 
Anally, for Harris; gen. W, S. Fisher, for Galves- 
ton; J. P. lludson, for Fayette; R. M. Williamson, 
for Washington; and S. W. Perkins and W. B. P. 
Gaines, for Brazoria. y 

Mr. David Taylor, a respectable citizen of La 
Grange, was killed a few days ago while attempting 
to break a wild horse, by becoming entangled in the 
rope attached to the horse's neck. 


RAILWAY PROJECT, FROM THE NORTHERN LAKES TO 
THE Paciric. Mr. Whitney, with his party of ex- 
ploration, seven in number, quitted the Mississippi 
at Prairie du Chien, and crossed over the great bend 
of the Missouri. He reached St. Louis on the 20th 
ult. and expressed himself highly gratified with the 
soil and capacity of the country to sustain a dense 
popnlation, and with the favorable character of the 
route for the enterprise which he proposes and urges 


with so much zeal. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


Virginia ano Osio pnisPUTEs. Anather Parkers- 
burgh move. Our Virginia neighbors are not content 
with having kidnapped and imprisoned our citizens, 
and holding them rm prison, under pretence of hav- 
ing by construction, committed a cerime in Virginia, 
although they are known not to have been without 
the limits of Ohio. They are not content with this 
violence and outrage upon the rights of the citizens 
and of the slate; and we are now informed that the 
grand jury at Paikersburgh have returned bills of 
indictment against three more citizens of Ohio, for 
aiding and assisting in the escape of Harwood’s 
slaves, to wit: Burdon, Stanton, Titus, Shotwell, 
and Joseph Romaine. The governor of Virginia 
has been solicited to make a requisition upon the 
governor of Otuo, to deliver these men up as fagi- 
tives from Virginia True these men have not been 
in Virginia, nor done any act without the limits of 
the state of Ohio; but what of that? Certain men 
in Wood counly have, no doubt determined to seek 
redress for the loss of certain slaves, from.the three 
citizens of Ohio, or to punish them according to the 
laws of Virginia for acts done in Ohio, and to make 
the courts, the executive of Virginia, and the forms 
of law subservient to their views. The feelings of 
the citizens of Ohio have been justly excited by 
these violent and outrageous proceedings, and we 
had hoped that whea time had elapsed for passion to 
subside, our neighbors would more carefully regard 
our rights and adopt some course of procceding less 
offensive and conforming in some degree at least to 
the forms of law and justice, but we are disappoint- 


ed. The determination seems to be to push these 
wrongs to their limits. 

The constitution of the United States was not 
adopted to enable flagrant injustice to be perpetrated, 
and the rights of states to be trampled under foot.— 
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They still hold the three citizens of Ohio, kidnap- 
ped from our shores, on pretence of giving them a 
trial in their state, for acts known to be done in 
Ohio. They fear indictments found in Ohio against 
those guilty of violating in Olio the law against kid- 
napping and a requisition from onr governor upon 
the governor of Virginia, to deliver for trial in this 
state those citizens who committed the crime of 
kidnapping within our borders, and fled from justice 
into Virginia. "This case would be within the spirit 
and letter of the constituting. Fn such case the gov- 
ernor of Virginia would fee! obliged to surrender the 
fugitives, unless, induced by some high state of public 
feeling to withhold his warrant. 

Now, we believe the new indictments and requi- 
sitions in Virginia, have in view the getting up an 
excited feeling that may prevent the surrender of 
the kidnappers, if it docs not ensure the conviction 
of the kidnapped. That may look to shield the go- 
vernor of Virginia from a proper response toa con- 
stilutional demand, by the refusal of the governor 
of Ohio to meet an unconstitutional requisition — 
Ff this is the view of the actors in this matter, and 
such shall be {he result, let the actors beware, lest 
their conduct lead to consequences the most deplor- 
able. Let them look well to this matter before they 
go foo far to retreat, and before overt acts render 
such consequences inevitable, 

[Cin. Gaz. of 23d Sept. 


New Yorx.—ati-rent affuirs. The repart that 
Scudder, who killed the sheriff, Steele, had been 
captured, turns out to be unfounded, 

“Biz Thunder.” Boughton, on whose trial the 
court at Hudson had been occupied for eight or ten 
days, was finally found guilty, and on the 30th ult. 
before the hour appointed by the court for hin to be 
brought up to receive his sentence, the court room 
was thronged with an immense crowd of both ladies 
and gentlemen. “At a quarter before two, Judge 
Edmonds called the court to order. "The prisoner, 
Boughton, was then brought im, and ordered to stand 
up and say “why sentence should not be passed upon 
him." Boughton arose,and, ina low tone, stated 
that he wished for a few days! lenity in order that 
he might see his wife and settle bis family affairs, 
which request was finaily complied with. The judge 
then addressed the prisoner at some length, and con- 
cluded by pronouncing his sentence to be ‘confine- 
ment in the Clinton county state prison during the 
term of his natural life? ” 


Population of the city of New York. The census 
just completed, exhibits a wonderful and gratifying 
result. To form some idea of the progress, we pre- 
lix the census at various periods. 


1696 4,302 1790 33.131 
1731 4,622 1800 GU,489 
1758 10,331 1810 96.372 
1773 21,614 1820 123.706 
1786 24,614 1825 166,036 


The population and value of property since 1825, 
is given as follows: 


Populatian, Valuation, 
1825 166,036 101,160,046 
1830 202,589 125,288,518 
1335 270,089 218,723,703 
1840 312,71U 252,843.163 
1845 366,785 226,727,143 


The increase of population since 1840, is 54,075 
—in five years. ee 
Compared with the principal commercial cities 


Such was not its design, nor can any construction) 9f Europe, New York now stands sixth in popula- 


be properly put upon it leading to such results.— 
The provision is that “a person charged in any state 
with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee 


from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on | Parts, b 
demand of the executive authority of the state from | St- Petersburg, 


which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
state, having jurisdiction of the crime.” Now these 
citizens of Onio, who have not been out of thestate, 
canoot have committed crime in Virginia and fled 
thence from justice. Such an absurdity cannot be 
seriously urged. 
Virginia, upon the governor of Ohio, im such a case 
would be a fraud upon the constitution, oot an act 
under it. It would be an insult to the good sense of 
the governor ol Ohio, to suppose him capable of 
being made the instrument by a resort to sucha 
fraud, to arrest citizens of his own state, and deliver 
them to the authorities of Virginia fur trial, in Vir- 
ginia, to enable the tribunals of that state to declare 
an act done in Ohio, a criiae. to be punished in Vir- 
ginia! Governor Bartly can never deliver up any 
citizen of Ohio, upon such a claim, This our Virgi- 
nia neighbours know full well; and if they make any 
demand of hii on such a claim, it will be with some 
ulterior object, and tbe expectation that their demand 
will be prowptly rejected. 


The demand of the governor of| 


| 


tton. 


London, 2,560,281 Liverpool, 286,487 
“ proper 125,008 Glasgow, 285,000 
900,000 Dublin, 210,000 
535,000 Amsterdam, 207000 
Constantinople, 550,000 Madrid, 900,000 
Naples, 500,000 Lyons, 200,000 
New York, 366,735 Rome, 148,093 
Vienna, 5 360,000 Mexico, 150,000 
Moscow, 306,631 Edinburgh, 133,692 
Berlin, 290,000 Havana, 112,000 
Hamburg, 115,000 Bordeanx, 95,114 
Havre, 25,618 


The population of London proper, is but 124,000, 
but with its suburbs, amounts to 2,560,981. The 


| suburban population of many of the other cities of 


Europe are included in the above returns. Embracing 
the population of Brooklyn no v 59,925, in the popula- 
tion of New York and we have an agzregale of 
426,710 as the population of New York and its su- 
burbs. 

New Jersey.—-2 congressional election, is to be 
held 1n the 4th district, on on 4th of November, to 
sopply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Wright. 
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ManrLANO.— The election, for six representatives 
to congress,—eighty-two delegates to the general as- 
sembly, a sheriff for each of the several counties of 
the state, of Howard District, and of the city of 
Saline: took place on Wednesday last the Ist in- 
stant. 

Not having received all the returns, we defer a 

particular statement of the polls for our next, and 
give in this number the general result, so far as as- 
certamed: 
_ Representatives to congress. Of the six representa- 
tives to congress from this state, all of which at the 
congressional ejection held on the l4th February, 
1844, were carried by the whigs, FouR loco aod Two 
whigs are now elected, viz: 

Ist District Jons G. Cuarman, whig. 

2. £ Tuomas Perry, loco, 


Tuomas Watkins Ligon, loco. 
4h € Wm. Feru Girgs. loco. 
Sth Of ALBERT CONSTABLE, loco. 
6th a Eowarp Lone, whig. 


_ Baltimore city. The number of the wards of the 
city having,previous to the election, been increased 
from fourteen to twenty, and new boundaries being 
given to the whole of them. no comparison can be 
made ofthe election on Wednesday with previous 
clections, except as an aggregate city. 


At the presidential election in 1844. the city vote 
stood, 

Loco—J. K. Polk 8,887 

Whig—H. Clay 8,414 


~~ aggregate vote 17,301 
Loco majority 3 


At the election Ist October 1815, the vole stood, 
Locos—Mr. Giles, first 15 wards 1804 
Mr. Ligon, the other 5 wards 1,882 


———7, 686 
Whigs—J. P. Kennedy, first 15 wards 4,962. 
Mr. Wethered, 5 upper do. 1,118 
" — 6,080 
Native Imerican—Mr. Duncan 1,147 
14,913 


Total vote of the city, less than the vote in 


1844, 9,388 
The loco vote of the city exceeded the whig 

vote by 1,606 
The loco vote of the eity exceeded the whig 

and native vote, by 459 
The loco vote in the first fifteen wards exceed- 

ed the whig vote 842 
The whig and the native vote io those wards 

exceeded Lhe loco vote by 305 


The reduction on the aggregate vote of the city, 
was no doubt largely owing to the impression enter- 
tained by the whigs that the diversion of the native 
American party would prove disastrous to their 
hopesv 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
1844. 
Whig. Loco. 


j 1845. 
Cdunttes. Whig. Loco. 
Allegany : 

Anne Arundel 
Baltimore city 
Baltimore county 
Charles 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Dorchester 
Frederick 
Harford 

Kent 
Montgomery 
Prince George's 
| Queen Anne 

St. Mary's 

| Somerset 


| Weshington 
Worcester 


e 
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ViRGiNIA.— Kanawha gas. The republican states 
that when the workmen who were engaged rccently 
in boring one of the salt wells of Wm, Tompkins, 
Esq. reached the reservoir of gas, at a depth of 1400 
feet, the augur, with an iron sinker weighing 500 
pounds, and a pole of 1500 feet long, was shot up 
into the air, and a territic blast of gas continued 
for thirty-six hours, when it suddenly ceased.— 
Tt seems that the gas is still in full play in muat ef 
the wells. 


Inpiana —Election. The official vote in this state 
for members of congress presents the following re- 
sults: 
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Ist district, Owen, D., 
2d er Henley, D., go 
3d s T. Smith, D., 510 * | 
4h  * C. B. Smith, W., Mts CO 
Sth * Wick, D., WES 
6th ad Davis, D., BB) 
ait i McGaughy, W., im w 
Sh «" Pettit, D., 515 * 
BR oU Catheart, D., gig ss 
il T e Kennedy, D., 355 “ 
8 demoerats, 2 whigs. 
Democratic popular maj. over whig 6.384 


Demoeratic popular maj. over whig and aboli- 


tion - 4,629 
Polk's maj. over Clay 2,314 
Polk's maj. over Clay and Birney 208 
Demoeratie gain since last November 4,421 

Legislature. 
Seaate. H. R. 
Democrats 25 55 
Whigs 5 45 


5 
Demoeratic majority on joint ballot 10—seeuring 
a U. States senator vice A. S. White, whig. 

This is an example worthy of all imitation. 
[Rith Enquirer. 


Missovnt.— Convention to amend the constitution.— 
The Missourian of the 11tli instant, gives the returns 
from 97 districts whieh is as far as heard from; in 
whieh the locos have elected 49 members, tseluding 
one soft, “whom his constituents have temporarily 
hardened by instruetious," and the whigs 15, ioclud- 
ing the four “natives” from St. Louis district.— 
“The convention," says the Missourian, “is of the 
right atamp, and will wipe every vestige of the bank 
creating power from the new conatitution.” 


Iuto. The following, extracted from a cor- 
respondent of the Warsaw Signal, isa specimen o 
the anti-Mormon ethics: 

*&Forbearance, in this case, is contemptible and 
pusillauimous; it is not in accordance with the spirit 
of our institutions; nor does it comport with the 
dignity of independent men. Many of our law abid- 
ing anti-Mormona complain that they do not wish to 
violate the law. What is the law? Do these gen- 
Uemen know what the law is? Is acting counter te 
Ford's or Deming’s will a violation of law? No, the 
people are the Jaw. What have the people dnne?— 
Have they not repealed tne Nauvoo Charter? Have 
they not justified the killing of the tyrant Joe? and 
have they net signified their anxiety in many ways 
that the Mormona should leave the atate,—‘peacea- 
bly, if they will; forcibly, if they must? The nest 
objection is, that we dislike 10 be the aggressurs.— 
Shall we wait for them te commit some outrage 
against the law? Are they not doing itdaily? Shall 
we then wait til] they come out and fight os? We 
have had repeated evidencea that they will not do 
jt. ‘Persecution’ is piteously cried, instead of the 
clashing of brave men’s armor. And thos it will be, 
till the depositories of corruption seod hither their 
masses in sufficient numbers to everrun eur beauti- 
ful state. Shall we withhold the club of vengeance 


from the viper’s head, because he recoils and mean- | 
ly slinks away! If you will. citizens of Hancock, | 
you stamp disgrace upon the American rame, and 
entail poverty and misery upon yourselves and your 
posterity.” ; . 

“The Big Field," “organized according to the laws 
of the state of Illinois" by the Mormons of Nauvoo, 
covera 3,847 acres of land. The product of the 
field this season ia about 30,000 bushels of wheat and 
about the same quantity of corn, besides, &c. The 
“twelve” gave a “free dinner” there on the Sth ult. 
at which from 450 to 600 men, women, and children 
sat down. 

The rapids. The Nauveo Neighbor says: When- 
ever we look down tlic rapida and ohserve a steamer 
"try and sweat” a day or two, in low water as is the 
case now to get over the rapids, we thiok the U. S. 
government ia narrow contracted and stingy. Ste pin- 
ches a picayune, and looses the commerce of atutes. 
Give the Mormons a grant, und if the rocks on the 
rapids don't give the steamboatà a channel in less 
than two years, you may calculate that the Mis- 
sissippi has turned, and heucefurth wiil run to the 
north. 

Tho Mormons. A correspondent ef the Rochester 
Democrat, writing Irom St. Louis, September 4, 
givea the following account of the Mormons at Nau- 
voo:— 

“The village of Galena is situated on Fever river, 
about 6 miles from the Mississippi, and new con- 
tains 5 or 6,000 inhabitants. ‘The navigation of the 
upper Mississippt, ia consequence of low water, is 
extremely hazardous. At (his time there is not over 
98 inches of water on the lower rapids, and al] rock 
bottom at that. These rapids he between the fa- 


and temple, while the freiglit of our boat was trans- 
(erred into flat boats. We first made for the temple, 
which is located about three fourths of a mile froin 
the river upon an elevation of abont 150 feet ahove 
the river. From a distance it has a magnificent ap- 
pearanee, but opon a close examination the work is 
anything but good. It is builtof grey cut limestone, 
three stories high, eluding the basement, with 
common, plain eolumns, relieved by a sort of Gre- 
cian capital, sprinkled with Mormonism. The roof 
and gable ends are handsomely finished, with a good, 
suitable cornice. At the west end there is a beauti- 
ful tower, wel] proportioned, and built in a very 
substantial manner. The basement is to be divided 
into several rooms--the largest in the centre, con- 
taining an oval stone baptistery, supported by twelve 
cut stone bullocks, or oxen, with their heads all front- 
ing out, towards the eongregation—the asses with 
their faces fronting the bulloeks. They have a mar- 
ble front building, called a Masonic Lodge. A very 
large publie house (to be ealled the Nauvoo louse) 
is now going up. 

There appears to be considerable sickness amongst 


them. and | must confess that a more God-forsaken | 


people never appeared before me—the most squalid 
poverty I ever beheld. It baffles all description.— 
Yet we fovnd some amongst them that seemed o 
good spirit, and talked as though all the-huinan. fa- 
mily would come and join them. Wm. Smith, bro- 
ther of the famous Joe and Hiram, is now their high 
priest and is to be, until Joe the seeond comes of 
age. ln the proper place | omitted saying that the 
iemple is to be surrounded by an imtnense stone 
wall, 15 or 20 feet high, which is uow partly built, 
encloaing several acres of land. Many of the curi- 
ous think the wall means fight, when finished. There 
are about 5,000 inhahitants in the city, with long 


1,015 maj.) mous city ef Nauvoo and the village of Keokuclt,| baoditti. We remained and stood our ground, pre- 
| whieh enabled our party to visit the Mormon City 


pared for the worst, for about ten minutes. The 
mobbers retreating some little distance, made no 
further assault but nally retreated. I then made 
my way for the city of Nauvoo, where Iam at thia 
time. Knowing the plans aod designs, of the mob 
faction in our county, Lam induced to be thus full 
and minute in detailing the particulars of those 
seekiog my life, because ] dare take steps as a peace 
officer, to put ao end to tha proceedings of the most 
lawless, disgraceful, and inhuman baoditti that ever 
infested our state. Inasmuch as I have in vain ap- 
plied to the citizens of this county, without the li- 
mits of the city of Nauvoo, therefore, 

J, Jacob B. Backenstos, sheriff of the county ef 
Hancock and state of Hlinois, in the name of the 
people of said state and by virtue of the authority in 
me vested, hereby again solemnly command the 
mobbers and rioters throughnut this county to dis- 
perse, desiat, and forthwith go to their homes under 
the penalty of the laws of our country, and such 
other eonsequenecs as may follow: 

- And I hereby call upon, and likewise command 
every able bodied man throughout the county, to 
arm themselves in the best possible manner, and to 
resist any and all (urthec violenee on the part of the 
mob, aod to permit no further destruction of proper- 
ty, and to arrest all those engaged in this wicked 


(| proceeding and destruetion of property, and threat- 


ening of lives, and | (urther command that the posse 
comitatus repair to the nearest points invaded by 
the rioters, and to defeod at the point ef the bayo- 
net, and at all hazards the lives and property of the 
peaceable citizens, and again reinstate the suprema- 
cy of the laws. 
J. B. BACKENSTOS, 
i Sheriff, Hancock county, Ill. 


Sept. 16th, .4. D. 1845, half past 2 o'clock P M. 
P. S. ltis but proper to state that the Mormon 


huts and shanties, with now and then a respectable| community have acted with more than ordinary for- 


looking dwelling." 


bearance— remaining perfectly quiet and offering no 


The Mormon war .4 second proclamation by the resistance when their dwellings, other buildings and 
sheriff of Hancock county, J. B. Backenstos, to the | Stacks of grain, &e., were set on fire in their pre- 
people of the county, dated the 16th September,  Sence; and they have foreborne until forbearance is 
states that “the burning of property by the mob,| 00 longer a virtue. 


commenced on the 10th instant, by a body of armed 


The notorious Col. Levi Williams, who is at the 


men, who gathered in the south west part of this| head of the mob, has ordered out the militia of this 
county, headed, as itis said, by the notorious Levi| brigade, comprising, Hancock, McDonough, and 
Williams; the mob is spreading itself in different di- | Schuyler counties, but it is to be hoped that no good 
rections; some of the mob nave been in pursuit of | citizen will turn out and aid him or others in the 
me since yesterday afternoon about 3 o'cloek; they! overthrow of the laws of eur country, and it is cer- 


have pursued me on the public road and have threa- | 


tain that ne good citizen will cross the Mississippi 


tened my life; they levelled their arms at me, and | river with the design tu aid the rioters. 


desisted only when fired upon and the fear of death 
put them in mind of their illegal mob proceedings. 
On yesterday, an armed force undertook to take me; 
] became apprised of their intentiens—evaded them, 


J. B. B. sheriff. 


PROCLAMATION—NO. 3. 


and fled to Bear Creek, where I had a posse comita-| To the citizens of Hancock county and the surrounding 
tus, aod from thence | repaired, for the second time, ! country: 


to Warsaw, to aseertain if any reliahle force could 
be procured in that place. I become satisfied that I 
could get no aid from that place. 


I became forther satisfied that my life was sought i 
by some of the mobbers, Jurking about that town.— 
This information was communicated to ine by some 
personal friends who had free intercourse with, and 
the confidence and secret intentions of tbose desp=- 
radoes. My friends of Warsaw considered my life 
m danger and advised we not to go ont, but to re- 
main secreted in some safe place; hut my business 
as an officer of the peace demanded my departure 
from that place. I procured the aid ef a personal 
frieod to guard me out of that place into the prairie 
some three or four miles. All my friends advised 
me, that should 1 meet ar see men with arms, that I 
had better evade them, and onder no considerations 
should get inte their bands. Afer paruog with the 
gentlemen who so kindly escorted ine thus far I had 
travelled about a mile when I discovered an armed 
body ef some twanty er. more men on the Warsaw 
and Carthage road two or three miles eastward of 
me and gomg towards Warsaw. I watched them, 
and op discovering that four men of the force, 
mounted on horse, leil the main body, apparently to 
strike a point in avance of ine, with all the speed 
of their horses, and finding that they were in pur- 
sait ef me, 1 put the whip to my horse, as I was tra 
velting in a buggy, they taking a near cul, evideutly 
gained on me. 


The chase lasted for a distance of about two miles 
when J fertunately overtook three men with teains. 
l immediately informed tnem that armed men were 
pursuing me, evidently to take my life. 1 sommon- 
ed tham as a posse to aid me in resisting them. I 
dismounted and took a position in the road, with 
pistol in hand. I commanded them (the mobbers) 
to stop, when one of them held his musket in a 
shooting attitude, whereupon one of my posse fired, 
and, is believed, took effect on one of the lawless 


Whereas, the community at large may and do ex- 
pect at my hands, a fair and impartial statement of 
facts, with regard to the riot which has been raging, 
and 1a still continuing its ravages with the firebrand 
and otherwise; since the issuing of my second pro- 
cjaination the moh have become more infuriated than 
ever: 

The post master at Carthage, Chauney Robinson, 
Esq. who is also county recorder, was compelled to 
flee from Carthage with his family in ‘order that 
their lives might be spared. Capt. Rose the treasurer 
and assessor ol Hancock county was also expelled 
from his residence in Carthage and obliged to flee to 
some secure place ol his family for safety. At 
Warsaw Edward A. Bedell, Esq., post master of 
that place aud a. justice of the peace of the War- 
saw Precinct, was obliged to flee to save his life, 
giving him but a half minuta time to prepare to go. 
These gentlemen have been driven from their homes 
by force of arms, and threats of immediate death, if 
they offered any resistance. 


Messrs. Bedell and Robinson, are well known with 
very many citizens of the adjoining counties and 
they are favorably known too, and are amongst our 
very best citizeás in Hanceek (and if there be any 
merit in it, they rank among the oldest settlers of 
this county,) Capt. Rose ıs much respected by all 
honorable wen with whom he is acquainted. On 
the night of the 15th instant an armed mob surround- 
ed my residence at Carthage m search of meas they 
said, greatly terrified my wile and children, demand- 
ed entrance to search my housa, aud informed Mrs. 
B. that Í must leava Hancock ceunty immediately 
undar the penalty of consequence, which méant 
death. 

On the night of the 16th, I raised an armed force 
of mounted men to march to Carthage, to rescue 
my family and others threatened. On entering the 
town we were fired upon by some of the inobbers, 
who instantly Hed. My heart sickens wheu I think 
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of the distressed situation in which 1 found my fa-!and property of peaceable citizens?" Now, many of} man 


mily, in the hands of black hearted villians, guilty 
of all the crimes known to our laws. lt is however 
due to say, that thore are of the Carthazenians and 
Warsaw people, who lave heretufore acted with the 
mob faction, who are opposed to this riot, yet, up to 
this time, they have nat joined the standard of 
Jaw and order; the families which I design to res- 
cue had all fled, with the exception of Mrs. Dem- 
ing, widow of the late Gen. Deming, who was of 
opinion that she might escape their vengeance, inas- 
much asthe death of her husbaad so recently, it 
was thought, had appeased their wrath against that 
family. 

After we had entered the tnwn, persons were seen 
running about with fire-brands. Anticipating their 
intention of firing their own buildings in order to 
charge the same upon the posse eomitatus, under my 
command, we immediately took steps to prevent this, 
by threatening to put to the sword ull those engaged 
in firing the place. 

We then directed our mareh towards Warsaw, 
and on reaching a point midway to that place, I was 
informed of new depredations by the mob. I sent 
my family to Nauvoo for sufety, under a small guard, 
and took up a line of march in the direction of the 
rising amoke. On resching a point about three 
miles from the rising flames, I divided the posse 
comitatus, in order to surround those engaged in the 
burning; we were discovered by them, On our ap- 
proach, the mobbers took flight, the posse pursuing 
with directions to arrest them if possible, and to fire 
upon them if they would not be arrested. The house 
burners retreating towards one of their strong places 
at the speed of their horses, a part of the posse pur- 
aning at full speed, and firing upon them, killing two 
and wounding, it is believed, others. This vecurred 
on Bear creek, about two o'clock this afternoon. 

T commanded une of the detachments 1n person, 
and authorized the person who commanded the other, 
AsI was then satisfied that the burners had fled 
from that place, we directed our line of march north- 
wardly, when we were informed of the appruach of 
a reinforeement of mounted men, who were ordered 


to reconnoitre, raise the people to defend, and aid 


them in defending the settlement against the depre- 
dations of Lhe mob. 
to Nauvoo, performing a foreed march of about 65 
miles in the space of 20 hours. 
the first effort. at resistance to mob violence in the 
county, since the outbreak. 1 have now a passe 


comitatus, numbering upwards of 2,000 well armed ; 


men, firm and ready to aid me in suppressing the 
riot, and 1n arrestiag them. 1 am happy in inlorm- 
ing the citizens that 2,000 additional armed men hold 
themselves in readiness to be called out when neces- 
sary. 

To those honorabie and worthy citizens in the ad- 
joming counties, who have prolierred their aid in 
quelling thi» disgraceful mob, J will say, after re- 
torning my grateful acknowledginents for the kind 


interest which they have manifested in defenca of | 


the rights of American citizens, the constitution and 
the laws of our beluved country, that, as yet, I have 
cunfidenee thal I ean cotninand force suflicient with- 
in this county, to arrest, or if that fails, to put to the 
sword every villian engaged in this inhuman outrage; 
] am sanguine of success, whether my life be spared 
ornot. Glddly will we receive aid from any of the 
adjoining counties, for the suppression of the rioters, 
in the event the force in this county be insufficient. 
If no considerable nuinber of mobbers gather from 
without Haneuck, success will crown our efforts. 
am well advised that no considerable number from 
any of our adjoining counties will come and act 
with any mob; and I now declare, that if the mob 
shall fire their own buildings, grain, or other proper- 
ty, for the purpose of charging the same on my 


posse, J shall deal the same with them as though , 


they destroyed the property of others, and arrest or 
put to tue sword all such incendiaries. 

Since my second proclamation, I have learned 
further particulars ol tlie scoundrels, who were in 
pursuit of men an the highway on the [Gth inst., the 
fact of which were fully set forth in said proclania- 
tion so far as was in ay possession. I now inform 
the publie that Franklin A. Worrell was one of the 
four, who, on that occasion parsoed me; was shot by 
one of the four ul my posse, who | summuned on the 
spot to protect my life. Worrell died the same day. 

J. B. BACKENSTOS, Sheriff H. Co., Ill. 

Hancock county, IN., Sept. I7th, A. D. 1845. 

This communication, instead of being conveyed by 
the commuitee, as it purports to he, waa brought to Wor- 
saw by au midividual, not a member of the committee; 
and althoush. itis dated on the 16th, it was not delivered 
until the evening uf the 17th. The ciuzens,ard the men 
in Williams’ eainp, appeared to be well pleased with the 
terms of the cumprouise proposed, but were unwilling 
QQactunder it. ‘The captivn uf the communication is “to 
he mob party and those engaged in burning the houses 


Wa then directed our course | 


This expedition is! 


I! 


the most influential men in the anti- Morinon party, who 
strongly desire the removal of the Mormons fron tho 
connry, have throughout opposed the burning of houses, 
and were, thercfore, unwilliag to make the admission, 
that they were the persons to whom the communteation 
was addressed. ‘To act under it, they conceived, involv- 
ed this udmission. Believing that there was a possibility 
of effeeting a compromise, and staying the further de- 
atraction of life and property, I consented to go to Nau- 


E and endeavor to induce the Twelve s0 to change, 
ar aiter the address of their cammunieation, that the cit- 
izena might feel free w art under ir. 
I lett Warsaw abont cleven a. M., and reached Nau- 
vao about three that evening. Nothing uf moment oc- 
enrred on the way np. Abont eight miles out, I was 
hailed, and I was alao stupped as I was abont entering 
were very civil, and, after being informed that I was go- 
ing to Nauvoo on business with the Twelve, thev offered 
no further resistance. I saw hut few persona in the 
streets af Nanvoo. Mr. Backenstos, the Sheriff, had 
left aboutan hour befure my arrival, with a body of 
troops, for the vicinity of Warsaw. Tbe wark upon the 
Temple and Hotel 1s suspended for the prssent, and eve- 
ry-thing was quiet an! peaceable, except the occasional 
appearänpe of armed men, generally with a gua and 
knife. 
I met the Council of Twelve at Mr. Taylor's, and 
laid before thein the purpose of my visit. I endeavored 
ta explaiii to them the position in which the phraseology 
of the proposition placed those anti-Mormoas wha had 
not been engaged in the burning or destruction of pro- 
perty, and assured them that, if they wonld so change 
vr modify the address—if they wauld directitto indivi- 
| dais, or tothe anti-Mormons. or 10 those opposing the 
Mormons, or in any way which would not involve a dir- 
eet change of erime, that their proposal would be acted 
npon, and a cominitee appointed immediately to confer 
with them. I arged that if-their proposition was made 
in good faith, they could not object to. the modification, 
as that did not affoct jhe terme of compromise. Afier a 
long and desultory discussion they declined making aay 
change or modification and J left the meeting. My in- 
ference from what was said in the meeting was, that the 
events of the precediag day, the flight lof the Anties, 
and the conlidence expressed by Backenstos in his third 
proclamatiou, that he cauld succeed in arresting the 
; burners, had produced a decided change in their feelings 
from what they were when the proposition was written. 
Considerable anxiety was man lested to withdraw the 
proposition altogether, aud repeated declarations were 
made of their uhility and deierminationjto maintain their 
position, and 1o pauish those who have destroyed their 
property. ‘Thev frequently declared that if the law failed 
ito farnish them protectivn and redress, they had the 
power, and wonld exercise it, to protect themselves, and 
‘retaliate on those who had injured them. Theycertuinly 
can bring into the ficld a large body uf well armed men, 
| but I fear they lack the essential of good soldiers, viz: 
courage. I was accompanied on the trip by a warn 
l anti-Mormon—a discreet yuung man— Mr. Brown; and 
tu Shaw the munuerin which things are viewed by per- 
! sons here, I may here atate a ennversation which ucenr- 
‘red with Mr. 8. A Mornion, who had been burued out, 
| gave him a description al the manner of proceeding: 
*C Two clerka," said lie, “came out from Warsaw and 
invited ine to empty my lionse, und. then set fire to if, 
doing up the whole thing just as politely as if they lad 
‘been selling me a hillof $20 worth of goods.” Vhisisa 
pretty Pur description of the way things were dane, and 
! the truth is, that there were not inany personally engaged 
in the destruction of property. ‘Those who are, reason 
‘thus: ‘They eay that the Mormons and old citizens ean- 
not live toge ther, and that the burning down of their re- 
sidenees is tlie must emphatic, «s well as the easiest way 
to show thein that they must leave. ‘The season and 
the erops, they say, sre favorable for them to go, and they 
mav as wel lbe convinced now as at any other time, of 
the necessity of their going. This ie tle reasoning of 
the Fireand Sword party. 

I remained in Nauvoo all night, duriag which time Mr. 
Backenson sent in x requisit on for six hundred more 
wen. Abeutsunrise on Friday morning, the alurm gun 
| —a large cannon stationed on the hill near the ‘Temple 
—was fired, and before we left the city the people were 
flocking in. I was intorined by a pruininent Mormon, 
Mr. Babbiu, that they would send out ro Backenstos that 
day about three hundred artillery men and an equal num- 
ber of foot or intantry. 1 am disposed to believe the 
! numbers were greatly exaggerated, for Backenstos’ par- 
ty, which left the evening L arrived in Nauvoo was, re- 
presented as six hundred strong, when in tact he had 
not two hundred with him. There is much sick- 
ness in the country. Each party is about equally 
afflicted with it. and from this cause neither party cau 
inoster its fall force. 1 was frequently tuld, that the vb- 
ject ot this great force was to visit Warsaw, and arrest 
the citizens who were engaged in the depredations. 

I returned tu Warsaw, having effected nothing, so far. 
as a comptuinise was concerned. Upon the spread of 
the intelligence: of the number of men under the com- 
mand of Backenstas, most uf tue eitizens who thought 
they were implicated, and their families, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, to the tuwus of Alezandria and Churchville. 
wuere, I believe, they will await assistance froin the anti- 
Mormons of other parts of the county, and from Mis- 
souri, J am well satisfied tha. the Anties have no dis- 
po ition to give up the euntest; in fact, many uf them 
have gone 100 far nuw to retreat. I learned that they 
have invited Col. Allen, of Monticello, to take the com- 


the eity hy another guard; bat in each instance they! 
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ind, aad they were expecting assistance from the vici- 
nity of Carthage, and fram several of the adjoining 
coualies. At the same time, the Mormona say that as- 
sistance, has been proffere'l them from aeveral adjoining 
connries' and from parts of lowa. My own opinion ia, 
that both sides will receive less assistance than they ex- 
pect. 

, On Friday, Backenstos had 1wa encampments in the 
viciaity of Warsaw. Oue, which I understood to 
be under the eommand of Mr. Morcum, was 
in ihe vicinity of the’place of action of Wednesday, near 
the Green Plains. The other, nnder Mr. Miller, waa 
encamped on a hranch-of Charie Creek, abont eight 
miles above Warsaw. His whole force, from the best 
information I could gather, waa from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred, thouzh it was represented to me at 
Nauvoo as deing much stronger. Doring Friday, Back- 
eüstos sent a written communication to Col. Williams, 


lin which he requires the Coluael, and the leadera of the 


inb, to come in and submit to the laws, aad to be dealt 
with accordingly; to give up the arms in their possession, 
belonging to the State, and a piece of cannon, which he 

said they had obtained by fraud. He gava them uatil 
twelve o'clock af Saturday tu reply, and if they failed he 
Promised ta putevery man engaged in the outrages “to 
the sword’¥ ^1 am ata loss to understand what the sheriff 
mans dy this threat of putting men “to the sword," 
whieh he freqnently uses in his proclamations. He must 
catch a man before he cun put him to the sword, and I, 
therefore, take it that he means to retaliate on them, 
prone by burning thcir property, or somcthing of that 
kind. 

. Noreply, I understood, would be made by Col. Wil. 
liainato this communication. nor could it pe said, when 
I left Warsaw, about one o'clock in the night of Friday, 

what coorse they would pursue. My own beliefis, tha.” 
al:huagh the Mormons have now in the field the strong” 
est party, and have excited considerable fears in the” 
ranks of the Anties, tat the latter will yet rally, and 
carry the warfare furilier than ithas yet been carried. 
They will, if itis renewed, attempt to revenge the deaths 
of Worrell aud McBratney. Symptoms of trouble were 
manifesting themselves at Keokuk, I. To when I left. 

The citizens of the township had resolved that the Mor- 
mons should not live in their township, and they had sent 
a petition to the Governor requesting him to have all rea 
moved. 

The effect of a movement on the part of the sher- 
iff, with an organized body of Mormons well armed, 
alarmed the anti-Mormon mob for their own safety, 
and they, in tutn, commenced deserting their homes. 
On ealling upon the communities around foraid, they 
aseertained that the people generally felt much less 
sympathy with such proceedings as they had been 
indulging in, than they had calculated upon, and aid 
was not fortheoming. Su far, all the lives lost were 
on their side.* They had exasperated the Mormons 
to such a degree that severe vengeance was to be 
dreaded. 

The St. Louis New Era of the 23d says—''On Sa- 
turday, the 20th inst, the Mormons, nambering be- 
tween five and eight hundred, under the command of 
Sherilf Backrnsros and E. A. BEpgLL, postmaster at 
Warsaw, marched into Warsaw in triumph. All the 
citizens who had taken an active part, or in any way 
sanctioned the late outrages, had previously left for 
the opposite side of the river, so there was butan 
empty victory. Backenstos, after marching his 
troops through the principal streets, and makiag 
some pretence to search for oflenders, finally drew 
them up in solid phalanx on the bank of the river 
and in full view of the fugitives from his vengeanco 
on the opposite side. When tired of displaying bis 
military preparations, and after satisfying himself 
that none of the house-burners and mobocrats were 
in the city, he placed a strong force on guard and 
withdrew with the main portion of his army to an 
encampment abont two miles distant. The Mormon 
soldiers had full and quiet possession of the town 
yesterday morning, and tu their credit be it said that 
no acts of violence had been offered, or was intended, 
to tho property of their fleeing enemies; but on the 
contrary they avowed tlieir determination not to in- 
jure but to protect every thing pertaining to the town 
so long as they should remain in possession of it.— 
Across the river threats are said to be made, deep 
but not loud, by the banished citizens. 

Every thing is said to be quiet in Hancock county 
at this time, the Mormons having possession of the 
three principal towns, Carthage, Augusta, and War- 
saw; hat the prevalent opinion is, that it is but a de- 
lusive calm before the outbreak of a terrible atorm. 
Some accounts state that the citizens of Keokuk, 
Quincey, Hannibal, and the inhabitants across tbe 
river, in Lewis and Clark counties, Missauri, are be- 
coming aroused, ard that the old and more discreet 
portion of the popuiation of those places and coun- 
lies are beginning to think that Backenstos and his 
posse have gone far enungh. They have heretofore 
louked upon this matter with a goud deal of inditfer- 


*We have yet heard positively of the death of only two 
persons—FRaxkLiN 3. WoRRELL and Samven McBrar- 
NEY—though rumor says that another person named 
LixpLEY has also been killed. 
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ence, believing it to be a kind of family quarrel be- 
tween the Mormons and a few hotspurs about Car- 
thage and Warsaw; but since the cilizena of those 
places bave had to flee the country to save, as it is 
generally supposed, their lives, they are beginning to 
make the quarre] a part of their own, and should the 
deserters be able lo make a show at rallying, it is 
thought they will be joined by a great many who 
have heretofore stood aloof. In a few days we shall 
either hear that Backenstos and the Mormons have 
gone home, or that a genera! outbreak has taken 
place. 

The Springfield Register says that the governor of 
the state haa issued a call lor hve hundred men to 
quell the disturbance. , 

Carthage, situaled I7 miles S. E. of Nauvoo, had 
a population of 4 or 500 inhabitants, but since the 
murder of the Smiths and the hostilitics with the 
mormons, many families have left, and the place ap- 
pears to be going down. 


Jock Mormon, is the appellation by which the anti- 


Mormons designate every man that is suspected of | 


taking sides with the Mormons against their lawless 
measures, The anti-Mormon rioters on entering 
Carthage and Warsaw, notified the Jack Mormons 
as well as the Mormons, to quit their bouses, allow- 
ing them only three minutes to do so. 

Mr. Deming, the Jate sheriff of Hancork, it will 
be remembered, was indieted for a murder commit- 
ted at Haneock, was bailed, but before trial he was 
taken iH, and died. The present sheriff, Backenstos, 


was elected at a specia! election to supply the va- | 


cancy, held on the 12th. of August, having received 
the vote of every Mormon in the county. He wasa 
member of the legislature of lionis, and at the last 
session made a speech against repealing the charter 
of Nauvoo, on which account he was notified by the 
anfi-Mormons, soon after his return to Carthage, 
where he resided, that he “must quit? by such a 
time. Instead of quitting however, he fortified and 
determined to defcnd his castle. No one doubted his 
' spirit, and no attempt was made upon his premises, 
The man that was killed in pursuing Backenstus, 
Franklin A. Worrell, was the man that commanded 
the guard at the jailin which Joe and Hiram Smith 
were confined at the time they were murdered. 


Fronioa— Sugar Culture. 


plantation of Mr, Miller, of Jefferson county, which, 
for its perfect erystalization and beautiful culor, could 
scarcely be surpassed by the best Muscovado or N, 
O. sugar..”” à 

Tobacco Crop. Tallahassee, Sept. 19. We learn 
from our neighbors in different parts of Middle Fto- 
rida, that tlie amount of tobacco which will be pru- 
duced in 1845, in this section will greatly exceed that 
grown in any former year. The low price at which 
the cotton crop for 1844 was sold, induced many 
plantera to tura their attention to other staple produc- 
tions of the south, ov whieh they might reasonably 
count for a fair renimeratiun for their industry.— 
Tobaceo and sugar have engaged this attention; and 
in both of these departments of labor, every appear- 
ance encourages the hope, that their exertions will 
be crowned with ample success. 


Management of the tobacco crop in the West Indies, 
Cuba, &c.—as well as in preparing it for matket, 
have been liberally patronized by our planters, and 
they have every assurance that their publie spirit 
will be amply rewarded. The growing lobacco never 
had a finer appearance; and with inereased skill in 
the cultivation and preparation, there cannot be a 
doubt that Florida tobaceo will soon regain its form- 
er reputation in the market. {Star 
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Dr. Koch's osteclogical dis- 


GECLOGICAL WONDERS, 
coveries.—All who have read with interest that de- 
lightful geological romance, “Vestiges of the natural 
history of Creation," should not fail to visit Dr. 


hoch atthe Apollo. The reader may remember a 
passage in “the Vestiges” describing ihe antediluvi- 
an landscape, prior to the coal lormativn, when the 
dull and leaden atmosphere was so heavily charged 
with carbun that no warm-blooded animal could 
breathe it; when the ferns of the height of a tall pine 
flung their lan-like branches with unwholesome jux. 
uriauce over the stagnunt pool that blackened in 
their shade; when huge lizards of cable length un- 
coiled their sluggish forms from the slime af which 
they seemed to form a part, and stretched their mon- 
strous Jength along the oozy banks that as yet no 
ae baked, no volranie fires hardened into 
rock, 


The Tallehassee Star 
cf the 12th inst. says: “We were shown the other 
day a very fine sample of Florida sugar from the 


Skillful and espe- | 
rienced tobacconists, individuals accustomed to the | 


Now, Dr. Koch upsets all this melo-dramatie sei- 
ence in the simplest manner possible, by exhibiting a 
piece of rock older than “the coal formation,” with 
the track of a bear's fuot and other warm -blooded 
animals imprinted upon it by the worthy witnesses 
themselves, who probably never dreamed that their 
‘‘lootsteps” were hereafter to startle some geologists, 
like those which Robinson Crusoe saw in the sand, 
and cheer others, like those from which Longlellow 
tells us we 

“Seeing, may take heart again.” 

But the doclor has that in his eallection which rai~ 
ses questions and disturbs old theories in a still more 
important degree. lt is nothing more nor less than 
a simple rude arrow-head, not differing in any respect 
from those which are continually turned up by the 
plough all over the country. But that arrowhead !— 
lt knocks into a eocked hat the learning and philoso- 
phy of centuries; for it was found below the atrata of 
antediluvian plants and shells, and underneath the 
thigh-bone of the gigantic fossilized Missourium which 
Dr. Koch exhomed in the valley of the Mississippi! 
The bow which shot that arrow must have been bent 
by some “hunter of Kentucky” Jong before Noah en- 
tered the ark; and ‘the native American” who was 
on a still-hunt after that Missourium, instead of be- 
ing a Tartar from the north of Asia, or a descendant 
of the Lost Tribes of Israel, must have heen a trne 
Alleganian son of the soil, of a breed somewhat old- 
er than Nimrad. 

But the fossi] snake!—the great serpent of the 
Apollo.” This is undoubtedly the grandest osteo- 
logical exhibition that has ever been submitted to 
publie curiosity; for we believe no Saurian has as 
yet gone beyond seventy live feet, and this grandfa- 
ther of the seaserpents would reach at least to ane 
hundred and thirty, if the cartilage were restored to 
the articulations of his vertehra. We make him of 
kin to the seaserpent because his “flippers,” like 
those of a seal, seem to mark him as a marine ani- 
mal, though Dr. Koch, while exhibiting his great 
carniverous teeth (daggers of ivory) imbedded in 
blocks of limestone, evidently inclined to the belief 
that he preyed upon the laad while having his haunts 
| along the banks of rivers. Three butfaloes at a meal 
must have been about a fair allow ance for this eapa- 
| ctous feeder, who plumply realizes in bulk the por- 
trait which history has drawn of the great African 
snake which stopped the march of the army of Re- 
gulus, and yielded at last only tu the ponderous rocks 
hurled at him from the Roman catapult. Livy, we 
know, is thought by inany to have been romaneing 
in this snake story; but, unless gen. Taylor has by 
lhis time received his great guns, a serpent like the 
Hydrargos between him and the Rio Bravo might 
re-enact the feats of Livy's snake with our army of 
vecupation. 

The indefatigable Dr. Koch (who will'soon trans- 
fer this worderful skeleton, as he did his Missouri- 
um, to the museums of Europe) is now fairly in ad- 
vance of all other discoverers of antedüuvian re- 
mains; unless, indeed, the Myloden, or mammoth 
sloth of South America be placed beyond che Iy- 
drargos, (Hydrarehon?) But there is sull something 
to he dove in this field of inquiry whieh will place 
the successful explorer upon a pinnacle of osteologi- 
cal renown where none ean rival him. Near the 
forks of the Kentucky, near “the enchanted moun- 
tains” in ‘Tennessee, and in the neighborhood of 
Farisburg in. western Virginia, there is a prevailing 
tradition—nay, a strong Jiving belief among many 
mtelligeut persons, that gigante fossil human skele- 
tons are from time to time aisclosed to view by tlie 
washing of the mountain streams, The writer of 
this paragraph has heard more than one person asse- 
verate on the spot that he had seen and handled the 
Temauis— persons who, when told that these must be 
the bones of other aurmals than men, insisted that 
“they had measured the skulls, which they knew to 
be Luman as well as any doctor in the land; for they 
had split them to pieces to fit them hke Gaps on their 
own heads, and try the ja w-huones uver their own.” 

When Dr. Koel was lured by the traditions of the 
Country to seek lor the remams of the Hydrargos 
among the limestone kilus of Alahama, his explana- 
tion was thought by many to be utterly visionary. 
They whose sneers at his eredulity are now lost in 
wouderment al his success, would renew their cavils, 
should he respond to. tliis call to a still more doubt. 
ful Geld of research. But this we know would bol 
deter him from looking atter these Alleganian giants, 
M induced again to visit this country aller he has 
deposited his |lydrargos safely in Hamburg, 

[LM Y. Evening Gazette. 


A GIANT ExttuMEp. We are informed on the most 
reliable authority, that a person in Franklin county, 
Tena, while digging a well, a few weeks since, 
found a human skeleton; at the depth of fifty feet, 
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which measures eighteen feet in length. The im- 
mense frame was entire with an unimportant exeep- 
tion in one of the extremities. !t has been visited 
by several of the principal members of the medical 
faculty in Nashville, and pronounced unequivocally, 
by all, the skeleton of a huge man. The bone af the 
thigh, measured five feet; and it was computed that 
the height of the living man, making the proper al 
lowanee for muscles, must have been at least twenty 
feet. The finder had been olfered eight thousand 
dollars for it, but had determined not to sell it atany 
price, until lirst exhibiting it for twelve mornths.— 
He is now having tlie different parts wired together 
for this purpose. These unwritten reeords of the 
men and animals of other ages, that are from time 
lu time dug out of the bowels of the earth, put con- 
jeeture to confusion, and almost surpass imagination 
itself. [Madison Banner. 


Hexay Cray. “Numerous have been the occa- 
sions, as all know, when Mr. Clay might have taken 
the popular breeze, and been wafted to the highest 
pinnacle of ambition—when, too, as was thought and 
urged by his friends, he might have done it without 
reproach—when, indeed, it was urged upon him as a 
duty to his country, to his friends, to himself. But, 
always judging fur himself, as every man must do in 
all cases of cesuistry, which can be settled only by 
the feelings of lits own heart, his answer has uni- 
formly bren, when compelled by the decisions of 
conscience, to dissent from others, in such debates: 
"[ had rather be right than be president." His 
magnaninnty, has, on more occasions than one, bar- 
red the deor to his advancement. Ìn the case of the 
notorious charge of ‘bargain’ for the election of Mr. 
Adams, in 1825, it has for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been in the power of Mr. Clay at any moment, 
to prove by positive cvidence that the dishonorable 
proposals were made by those who brought the charge; 
but, who, having been spurned, and anticipating an 
arraignment on the same count, were first iti court, 
with a gross fahtication in their right hand. But 
maguanimity, aud that to a political opponent, who 
was himself the agent in this transaction, has hith- 
erto kept the key to the secret. Ina future page of 
this work it will be unlocked.” 


[Colton’s life of H. Clay, vol. 1, p. 140. 


“YANKEE NOTIONS.” Fron: the Salem ‘Gazette,’ 
we learn that, since the year 1831, there his been 
drawn from the treasury of the slate of Massachu- 
setts, under the authority of law, the sum of $3,138,- 
914 28 ets., for the following objects, none of wineh 
it will be seen come under the head of ordinary gov- 
ernment expenses, nor fur the special benefit of any 
party, but for the benefit of the whole beople: 


Lunatie asylum $167,6J5 08 
Hospital, Rainsford’s island 19,601 18 
Support of paupers 629,713 68 
Asylum for the blind 106,390 29 
Asylum for the deaf and dumb 46,770 24 
Eye and ear infirmary 19,000 00 
Pensioners 45,008 14 
Life boats 6,950 00 
Support of Indians 7,025 08 
Survey and map 90,947 04 
Survey of Boston harhar 4,002 69 
Agricultural societies and survey 63,985 70 
Bounty on Silk 9,587 90 

e Wheat 9902 ]4 

si Noxious animals 6,432 66 

a: Militia 240,595 75 
Buard of education 22,295 40 
Teachers of normal schools 13,000 00 
American institute 3,000 00 
Bociely of natural history 2,250 00 
District school libraries 21,613 00 
Cuminon schools 218,041 81 
Grant to academies 3,000 00 
Revising statutes 100,000 00 
Add to this the school fund 154,014 97 


Bonxea mirr. Relics lave been discovered upon 
Bunker tuil. On Saturday quite an excitement was 
produced by the diseusery of several entire human 
skeletons, and on some careful search being made a 
large number of other articles were found, which at 
once identified the spot as the depository of the re- 
mains of a large number of those who fell in the me- 
morable battle of the 171h June, 1776. The skeles 
tons were m on unusually sound condition. On one 
(he bair was found almost entire, and in a remarka- 
ble state of preservation. Quite a number of metal 
buttons, numbered from 43 to 52, were also thrown 
op. "These belonzed to tlie enemy, as they hear the 
numbers of several of their regiments, and as it is 
well known that none sueh were worn by the Amere 
tcans. Knee buckles, musket balls and copper coin, 
the latter being too much corroded to discover their 
character or dates, were also found. ‘Ihe place 
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where these relies were found, is supposed to have 
formed a part of one of the main entrenchments at 
the time of the battle, and that the bodies were cov- 
ered up where they fell, or were thrown in immedi- 
ately after the conflict. 


Sratisvics OF LIGHTNING. This subject is deser- 
ving of far more attention than has been devoted to 
it. We shall look for an account of the deaths and 
injury sustained {rom lightning during the year 1845,: 
with the more curiosity, being under the impression 
that there has been an annual proportion of thunder 
and lightning,—extendiag throughout the spring, 
summer, and so far, of the autumn. An unusual 
proportion of deaths and damage probably may not 
appear as resulting, hecause there has been we sus- 
pect, a less proportion of very destructive tornadoes 
than is often experienced in the course of a summer 
season, but of light and health giving electric clouds, 
we have no recollection of noticing such a number 
in any one season, We rather incline to the opin- 
ion that there has been more deaths noticed by the 
public journals this year, occasioned by lightning in 
ibis country, than on any former year. This may 
result in sume measure from the multiplication of 
public journals throughout the country, whereby cv- 
ery incident of the kind obtains more celebrity.— 
More cases, of course, would result from an increas- 
ed populatiun also. 

How far science has furnished them with a know- 
ledge of the means of averting the tremendous pow- 
er of the electric fluid in thunder clouds, is an enqui- 
ry too little attended to—and hence the neglect to 
avail of preventions, 

llow many lives that have been lost, might proba- 
bly have been saved—how much property that has 
been destroyed might have been preserved, by the 
application of a very cheap and efficient agency, is 
worth enquiry. There has been some attempt re- 
cently at invalidating the efficacy of lightning rods. 
This is like invalidating public confidence in vacni- 
nation as a preventative of the small pox. 

An obliging correspondent has furnished us with 
the following, originally published in the N. Yurk 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

Genriemen: The published accounts of damage, 
&e., by lightning and thunder, in 1843, wnich | kept 
a record of, presents the following result: 

Fifty persons killed instantly, and fifty seven per- 
sons injured, besides four instances in which the 
number of persons injured are stated as “several.” 

Of the persons tilled—8 wore killed by two bolts, 
4 at each time, 14 by seven bolts, two at each time, 
and 98 by as many different bolts. 

Que dwelling house and seventeen barns, with the 
contents ol each, were set on fire and consumed, and 
several dwelling houses which were struck and in- 
jured. 

‘I'welve horses, 4 oxen, 3 cows, 4 swine, 11 ducks, 
I hen, 1 turkey-buzzard, I dog, and 1 cat were kill- 
ed by lightning, as stated in the published accounts 
l have belore referred to. 

At New Yurk and Brooklin, in 1843, thunder and 

"lightning was very unfrequent, and the absence of 
this master-spirit of the clouds was particularly no- 
tired by very many persons whom 1 have heard 
speak upon the subject—but in other parts of the 
United States the tnunder and lightning were very 
active and exhibited great energy. 

[n my next communication under this head, ] will 
state tlie number of deaths from thunder and light- 
ning in 1844, as noticed in my register, and I will 
also present to your readers, a brief statement of the 
places where life was thus destroyed, in order to 
draw some conclusions as to the easy protection that 
might have been alfurded these individuals, had the 
buildings, in which most of the number were killed, 
beeo l'uruished with metallic cunductors. 

‘The number ol thunder showers, which my regis- 
ter of the lightning of 1343 contains, is eighty five; 
and thirty seven of these destroyed human fife, 

Amony the persons injured, several were resusci 
tated by the Irce use of cold water, which remedy has 
rarely, al ever, been kuowu to tail where life was 
not entirely gone. 

Prior to the deluge there is no record of thunder 
and lightning, and itis probable that it was unknown 
to the inhabitants of the earth at that tine. Had the 
thunder aid lightning been as active then as now, the 
mention of it would mast probably have been made 
hy Adam, Methusalah, and Noah durmg a period ol 
more than 2,000 years. Adam became an inhabi- 
tant of the earth ou the senoud solar day of the first 
solar year, and hved 930 years; and at the time of 
his death Methusalah was 234 years old. Methusa- 
lah lived 969 years, and Noah was 599 years old 
when Methusalah died; so that an account of what 
took place in the early years of solar time, was 
‘known to these three persons 1n their own successive 
experience and observation. 
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During the period when the book of Job was writ- 
ten, about 3,300 years ago, the thunder and lightning 
is spoken of in a manner to induce a belief that it 
was common in that day,—the “way” which was 
made for "the ligntning of the thunder,” is mention- 
ed with much particularity, indicating, I think, a 
knowledge of that provision of nature which has 
mysteriously made a metallic rod pointed upward, an 
acceptable provision ın this for the protection of life 
and property—the act being deemed the essence of 
the confidence in this protection. 

I have not yet heard of a case of loss of life from 
thunder and lightning im any building or vessel that 
was provided with a conductor. 

In 1843 three buildings were struck by lightning, 
which were furnished with cunductors, but no per- 
son was injured in either case. 


The British parliament in [839 appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the extent of damage by light- 
ning on board of the public ships. The commission 
comprised the following named gentlemen: Rear ad- 
miral J. A. Griffiths, chairman, rear admiral sir J. 
Gordon, K. C. B., capt. James Clark Ross, R. N., 
professor Daniell, F. R. S., Mr. John Finchman, 
master shipwright, Walter Clinton, secretary. This 
committee made very extensive investigations, and 
a very elaborate report, containing a particular state- 
ment of numerous instances of damage, tlie extent of 
which, [ may, as opportunity or leisure occurs, trau- 
scribe for the information of your readers. The 
opinion which the committee expressed, is drawn 
fram the facts which come under their examination, 
and in conclusion, they say: "no instance, so far as 
we are aware of, has ever occurred of a ship sus- 
taining injury when struck by lightning, if the con- 
ductor was up to the mast bead, and tlie continuity 
uninterrupted to the water." In my previous com- 
munications, I have stated that the non. D. Hen- 
shaw, secretary of the navy, ina letter tu me, of 
August, 1843, states that na instance of damage by 
lightning on board of American ships has been known, 
when tlie conductors were up. The conductors used 
are, for the large ships, iron wire, five-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter, costing about one cent per foot, 
and for sloops of war, quarter inch wire is used. A 
house or uarn can thus be protected from damage 
by lightning, for one dollar. Yours, &a. 

E. MERIAM. 


[From the same of Aug. 7.} 

The lightning has been very active the present 
year; many persons have heen killed, and much pro- 
perty destroyed, most of which might have been pre- 
served by the erection of a cheap metallic lightning 
wire, costing a single dollar. 

It rarely happens that owners of property which 
has been injured by lightning, take any precaution 
afterwards to guard against injury by lightning.— 
The house of B. Skidmore, esq., in Franklin st., is 
the only case I now recollect. Mr. Skidmore's 
house was struck hy lightning, and he then put up 
two small rods. These have been found efficient— 
and it is a reasonahle service, and however mysteri- 
ous and wonderful, is acceptable. 

In Burre, Mass., a barn was burnt by lightning 
thirteen years ago; two barns were burnt upon the 
ground, and on the 22d of July, °45, both these were 
burnt by lightning. 

I recollect an instance where a house in Massa- 
chusetts was struck twice one afternoon, by light- 
ning. 

ji vessel arrived at Naw York, in February last, 
from Vera Croz, was struck by lightning six times 
in one hour. Thunder storms have done damage in 
Hagerstown, Md., three several times the present 
year, and yet the habitants won't put up roda.— 
The thunder storm of the 25th of April, which ex- 
tended from Virginia to the bay of Fundy, travelled 
that whole distance in less than four huurs. The 
lightning was very energetic. Four persons were 
killed instantaneously in buildings that might have 
deen protected by rods. Six barns were burnt, all 
of which might have been saved by a little. iron 
guard, costing but eight shillings. 

The testimony of the lightning of this storm is in 

accordance with that of previous spring thunder 
storms, and to this point, that new liay is not the 
body which attracts the lightning, for more barns 
are burnt containing no hay, or old hay, than those 
containing new hay. That theory, therefore, is un- 
settled by the lightaing itself, and very high authori- 
ty it is. 
bs many dwellings are struck by lightning as 
barns, but few dwellings are set oa fire by lightning. 
1 know of none last year, and of but one this year, 
which have been burnt by eleetrin Bre. The thun- 
der storm of July 14th was very active, and travelled 
nearly the same path as that of the 25th of April.— 
Six persons were deprived of life by the lightning of 
this storm. 
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The storm of the 22d of July was also active, but 
not so destructive to human life. This storm was 
preceded by storms in more northern latitudes, both 
on Sunday and Monday, and was followed by hail 
and wind that was terrible. With regard to light- 
ning rods we have this testimony from time and ex- 
perience, viz: that nc case is to be found on record 
of loss of life in a building or vessel protected by a 
lightning conductor. This is conclusive. 

Ships of war are often struck and damaged when 
not proteeted by lightning chains, notwithstanding 
their iron guns; but steam vessels are rarely struck, 
and never injured; although full of iron. The iron 
does not attract the lightning but a few feet, as is 
evidenced by railroads and steamboats, but it con- 
ducts it. No human being has ever heen injured on 
board a steamer by lightning—at least 1 bave never 
heard of such a case, and l have made extensive en- 
quiry. 

When the explosion of a thunder bolt takes place 
in the clouds, the scintillatians are thrown to a great 
distance, and often very numerous. ] will make a 
synopsis of my lightning register for the present year 
for next week's paper. E. Meram. 


The correspondent to whom we are indebted for 
the above extrants, remarks “I, too, have specially 
noticed the effects of lightning for over thirty years, 
and recollect of hearing of no death by hghtning in 
a building protected by lightning rods.” 

And he also truly observes that, 

* Besides the destruction of property aad life, there 
is much suffering endured from fear, which might 
greatly be mitigated if the discoveries and renoni- 
mendations of Dr. Franklin were heeded.” 


ODOR OF LIGHTNING. 

Why lightning, where it strikes, leaves a strong 
sulphurous odor, has been the subject of some inves- 
tigation. One explanation, if we mistake not, 
adopted by professor Humphries, is that a portion 
of the etherial atmosphere, that is, of that substance 
which occupies the space in the solar system, be- 
yond the atmosphere that appertaims to our globe, be- 
comes ignited and is evolved by the spark. We 
were overhauling some authorities in search of what 
has been said upon this subject, when the following 
reached us; 

“The odors developed by electricity and lightning 
having heretofore escaped investigation, prof. Schan- 
lein has been employed in enquiries respecting them 
for six years past. [ie has found the same in elec- 
trizing water, and from the electrical brush. This 
odor is acted upon by certain elettrical influences 
and by heat. He has suaceeded in producing an 
*edorized atmosphere, by which many chemical 
effects are produced—among which is its potoer of 
bleaching, like chlorine! Metals in a minute state in- 
stantly destroy the prinviple and become oxygeniz- 
ed. Jodine is changed by it into iodic acid, phos- 
phorus into phosphorin acid, &c. Its constitution 
he thinks, isomeric with peroxide-hydrogen." 


PrinceLy poNATION. The bey of Tunis has sent 
to Mr. Horace H. Day, of Maiden Jane, a heavy 
suull-box of pure gold set with numerous diamonds, 
as an acknowledgement of Mr. Day’s attention in 
sending to his highness, two or three years ago, sev- 
eral articles of India rubber manufactories, particu- 
larly a portable India rubber boat, a pair of corruga- 
ted bouts and breeches, and an India rubber vessel 
to be used in trausporting water upon the backs of 
camels, in the place of goat skins. The bey’s splen- 
did present, (which is said to be intrinsically worth 
not less than £500,) was.forwarded by our consul at 
‘Tunis, Mr. Paine, accompanied by the following cor- 
respondente: 

“U, S. Consulate, Tunis, June 3d, 1845. 

Sır: The departure fur America, of Mr. William 
R. B. Gale, my late vice consul, enables me to for- 
ward you an acknowledgement from the pacha bey 
of Tunis, in return for the India rubber boat, and 
other articles of the same malerial, which you en- 
trusted to me for his highness. The original letter, 
in Arabic, which his highness wrote to me upon the 
subject, is enclosed, and accompanying it a literal 
translation. 

Believe me, sir, it affords me the sincerest plea- 
sure to find Acerican skill thus appreciated in a far 
distant land, and to have been rendered the medium 
lor extending the knowledge of the ingenuity of my 
countrymen, 

l have the bonor to be, sir, your very ebedient 
servant, JOHN HOWARD PAINE. 

For Mr. Horace H. Day, Maiden lane, N. York.” 


* Gron ro Gop! From the slave of the All Powerfu 
God, the Mouchir Achmet Pacha Bey, Emir of the 
Tunis Armies. To our Ally, Joha Howard Paine, 
Consul Geueral of the American Government at Tue 
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ers objects form- | all paragraphs which cnntain the mnst distant allu- 
and | sion to religious matters in their periodicals, which 
are not expressly authorized by their license to treat 
of religious controversies. 

A cabinet order of the eleetoral prince regent nf 
Hesse Cassel has been received at Cassel, hy which 
the formation of German communities is prohibited 
in the whole electorate. The propagation of the 
doctrines of the new Catholics is forbidden, and the 
police are to take care that no subscriptions and 
collections in their favor are set on foot in Hesse 


nis: We bave received from you div 
ed of a material which water cannot penetrate, z 
which your letter whereby they were accompanied, 
declares to have heen sent to us, by the inventor, 
Horace H. Day, of New York, in the American 
country. This isthe first time we have seen any- 
thing of the sort from an American. They have 
gratified us much. There will come to you, here- 
with, a box of Gold, adorned with brilliants. ANG 
desire that you will liave the goodness to send it to 
Mr. Day, that he may have a remembrance of us, as 


we have of him, inthe productions which he bas | Cassel. 
placed in our possession. May God have vou under — . 
his holy guardianship—Written the 28th day of Jo- Paussia. Accounts from Bertin stale that the go- 


vernment is endeavoring to put down the religious 
excitement in Prussia, by preventing public meet- 
ings. A meeting of the ‘friends of the light,” which 
was to take plaec on the 20th, was stopped by the 
police, at the moment when the people were assem- 
bling. A declaration to that effect is to be published 
by the king. 


mabhi El-Aouel, the year 1261. (Corresponding with 
June 3d, 1845.)” [N Y. Jour. of Com. 


CHURCH CHRONICLES. 
————_— —MM—————————————— 

Epurata (PENN.) CELEBRATION. "Thursday last 
was the day fixed upon by the committee having the 
matter in charge, for the ceremonies appropriate to 
the laying of the corner stone of the monument, to 
be erected to the memory of those revolutionary 
soldiers, wlio were so kindly received and taken care 
ofat Ephrata, and there died (rom wounds and other 
injuries received at the battle of Brandywine. The 
day was, for this advanced season of the year, nnu- 
snally mild and agreeable; resembling more in its| 
blandness and warmth the spring time of the year, 
than the season of autbmn's “sear and yellow leaf." 
-The weather, too, for a number of days preceding 
the celebration, was very favorabie to the troops 
who remained in encampment.* 

*Note. "The ahove paragraph shnuld have formed 
the head of the first column on p. 57. 

Cunistranity 1N THE East. According lo a letter 
which has been received from M. Beris, a French | 
priest, and bearing the title of bishop of Nackin, a | tle her own emharrasaments abaut the order, whese 
tenth part of the population of the province of Kian-| cause has been rather too earnestly and vehemently 
son, which forms his. diocese, has embraced the Ca- | espoused by a majority of the French bishops. 
tholie faith, and there are 80,000 Christians in Nan- 
kin, the population of which he estimates at 1,200,- 


Rome. Letters from Rome of the 1Ith, state that 
M. Rossi, the envoy extraordinary of France at 
Rome, finding that he could not prevail upon cardi- 
nal Lambruschini to return a definite reply to his 
communications, had demanded and obtained an au 
dience of the Pope. "This interview, it appears, was 
not attended with a satisfactory result. The reasons 
adduced by M. Rossi with great firmness against the 
Jesuits so indisposed the Pope that his holiness de- 
viated from thal tranquil demeanor which is his pe- 
culiar habit, and openly ceclared that he would resist 
France, as he resisted Russia and Prussia. 1t was 
believed that M. Rossi would shortly quit Rome. 

[London Times. 

Tue Jesvir question oF SwiTZEALAND, is said 
to be in the hands of Austria, Prussia, and France; 
and France negatiates actively with the Pope to set- 


Tut Russian cuvacn. 
tants there are 50,000 Christians. | ministers of the Greek church, in order to convert 
— | the peasantry, supported by a detachment, consist- 
PakessvrERIAN cHURCn. The following are the ing of an oflicer and forty men. The peasantry, 
statistics of the Presbyterian church, O. S., accord- however, had inveigle) the priests inta a neighbor- 
ing to the minutes for the year 1845: Churches 2,229, jug forest, and murdered them. They had likewise 
ordained ministers 1,562, licenced preachers 224, set fire to the barn in in which the soldiers were quar- 
candidates for the ministry 336, church members’ tered, and thrown into the flames all those who at- 
171,879. Added during the last. year, by profession | tempted to escape. The same acconnts state that 
7,329, by letter 5,076. PE town of Luck had six times been ravaged by 
— re. 
Free Cuurcn or Scottanp. The Free Church | 
people of Scotland, after raising £600,000 to £700,- 


THE nELIGious waa Ix Syria is impnted, in the 


00 for churches, determined recently to erect a col-; British and French Journals severally, to French, | 


lege, and twenty individuals instantly put down their, 


i | The Russian government ; 
000. He states that in one town of 300,000 inhabi- had despatched to a village in Lithuania several | 


the Champion. of Right; William Smith, the Patri- 
archal Jacob’s Staff; Milford Woodrnft, the Banner 
of the Gospel; George A. Smith, the Entahlature of 
Truth; Orson Pratt, the Guage of Philosophy; Jna; 
E. Paze, the Sun Dial; Lyman Wrtght, the wild Ram 
of the Mountain. The keeper of the rolls has charge of 
the men at work on the temple. It is supposed that 
the Mormons inhabitants of that city are full 20,000 
sonls, and of the surrounding country 10,000 more— 
the only property owned in common is the temple 
and the hotel—they are industrious—good farmera 
—raise wheat plentifully, and are about to engage in 
manufactures. The whole community may be con- 
sidered in their peculiar tenets as singular and re- 
markable, and in after ages their temple, like the 
ruins of Palenque, may strike the beholder with 
pato and histary may be able to explain. what 
race worshipped there. [.N- Y. Sun. 

Tur Episcopan convention or Onto. This body 
closed its session on Saturday evening. The reports 
from the different parishes were very encouraging, 
and spoke favorably of the spread of sound and pri- 
mitive church doctrines. ‘There is, hawever, a lack 
of laborers in the field, owing principally to the 
want of funds to sustain them. With a view to re- 
medy tbe dilfieuliy, the canon of the general con- 
' vention, authorizing the bishops to ordain to the or- 
‘der of deacons, persons of inferior education and 
{mental acquirements, is now required for that holy 
office, was taken np and warmly discussed. lt was 
passed by a small majority, hut was subsequently re- 
; considered and postponed. 

The usual annual missionary meeting was held on 
Saturday afternoon at Christ's church, at which time 
the bishop made a powerful appeal in behalf of the 
diocesan Missionary and Edocational Society, and 
a collection waa taken up in behalf of those objects. 

[Cincinnati Atlas, 15th. 

Tae UxiversaLIsTs OF THR Uxirzp Srares, held 
their annual convention at Boston on Wednesday 
jand Thursday of last week The total number of 
|sacieties of this dennovination in North America is 
1094; of preachers 676; and of meeting houses 640, 


| Anney Kerey, the well known anti slavery lec- 
turer, was carried. by force out of the Orthodox 
Quaker meeting at Mount Pleasant, Jeiferson county, 
Ohio, on the 7theult. She endeavored to address 
the meeting on the subjeet of slavery, and, being re- 
‘quested to desist, declined doing so on the ground 
that she felt it to be her duty to speak She was then 
‘removed by force. The allait created much excite- 
‘ment. 

| Tue Jews. A correspondent of the Charleston 
‘Courier, writing from Newport, Rhode Isiand, re- 
lates the following touching ineident in connection 


names for £1,000 each for the purpose. They have | 
since commenced a subscription to build parsonages , 
for their ministers, and in a few weeks £40,000 or | 
£50,000 has been raised for that purpose. 


English, or Russian intrigues, or to Turkish tyranny ' with the early history cf the Israelites of that city, 
and partiality; but it is sufficiently explained by the and the religions devotion manifested in the preser- 
semi barbarism, and the inveterate, immemorial ani- | vation of their constitutions by one nf their denomi- 
mosities and rivalries of the Druses and Maronites lustin who reveres the faith of his fathers: 

It could answer no purpose for either of the Chris-' «The liberal poliey of the founlers of Rhode Is. 
tian powers to have the Maronites beaten aud slaugh- land had drawn hither (to Newport) a commonity of 


Cnaates McALLISTER, Esq., of Philadelphia, has tered; and though the Turks naturally favor the 
given $3,000 towards the erection ol a Presbyterian Druses, their main intere: t is the peacefol suhjection 
church on Green Hill near that city. ien both parties. The settlements between them and 

— ‘the five powers was, thatthe Proses shonld be go- 

Tue MICHIGAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Metho- verned by their ehief, the Maronites by theirs, whilst 
dist Episcopal church commenced its sittings at De-' there should exist over both the control of a Turk- 
troit on the 10th ult. About ene hundred ministers ish Pucha. 
werc present. The Rev. Bishop Janes, of this city, | = 
is the presiding officer. | Tempter ar Nauvoo. The building of the Mor- 

— , mon ‘l'emple under all the troubles hy whieh those 

MrTHopisr Cuuacnu Sourn. The membersof the people have been surrounded, seems to be carried on 
Methodist station at Maysville, we learn by the with a religious enthusiasm whieh reminds ns of ol- 
Eagle, 1ecenily took a vote on attaching themselves den times, by the energy which controls ali the 
to the southern section of the church, The result movements towards its completion. It occupies the 
Sec j highest and most imposing position in Nauvoo, and is 


For the southern organization 109 | built of fine limestone, has 30 pilasters—six at cach 
Against it 97 ‘end and nine of a side—each surmounted hy a capi- 
- —— tal on which is carved a human face with rays 

Majority 12 , around it and two hands holding trumpets. The tein- | 


| ple is 128 feet by 88, from the floor to the roof is 63 
Mr. W. G. Waan, author of the celebrated work | feet; aud from the ground to the top of the spire is 


entitled “Idea of the Christian Church,” has pub- 165 fees. The haptismal fountain is in the base- 
lished a very long letter in the Oxford HMeratd, Brst ment, to be supported by stone oxen. Each floor is 
vindicating his remaining m the English church as estimated to hold 4,000 people, so that 19,000 per- 
long as he did after the publication of his book, and‘ sons can be accominovated, heing ahout one-fourth 
then giving his reasons for seceding from that church the size of Solomon’s "l'emple. 350 men are zea- 
and joining the Roman Catholic body. This letter lously at work upon the building, which is supposed 
is copied into the Times of Sept, 1. | will be finished in a year and a hall, probably at a 
=, — | eost of half a million of dollars, ‘Ihe spiritual con- 
Genwany.—Leipsic. An investigation into the re- | cerns of the Mormons are governed by à council of 
eent disturbances at Leipsic is in progress; meaa- | twelve, composed ofthe following persons: Brigham 
while the local Saxon journals are lorbidden ta Young, the Lion of the Lord; H.C. Kimball, the 
publish sny further accounts of the events. A min-| Herald of Grace; Parley P. Pratt, the Archer of Pa 
isterial rescript was addressed to the censors, most 1adise; Orson Hyde, the Olive Branch of Israel; Wil- 
strietly enjoining them to refuse their impimatur io lard Richards, the Keeper of the Rolls; John Taylor, 


, wealthy and enterprising Israelites, who gave an iin- 
‘pulse to its commerce. Now there is nota single 
Jewish family, nor one of their descendents, on the 
Island; bot their ancient and venerable synagogue 
still remaina in perfect order, as if prepared for their’ 
reception, and their cemetery, wi h its monuments, 
walks, and trees, is a model of neatness and ele- 
| pance. Its stately gateway is occasionally opened 
to receive the remains of an Israelite from some dis- 
| tant plare, whose Jast wish it may have been to rest 
‘bere with his fathers. Even the Jewish street is 
still kept in perfect repair, through the munificence 
of a Jewish merchant, whose grand-father was a 
Rabbi of this place. I notice, too, with pleasure, 
that the classical huilding of the ‘Redwood librai y? 
iis undergoing a complete renovation at the expense 
lof the same individual, who is a citizen af New Or- 
leans.” 

Tur Proresrant EPISCOPAL CONVENTION OF TIIE 
New Yoar pocese, assembled at St. Jolin’s chapel, 
N. York, on the 24th ult. An unusual interest was 
awake upon the occasion, as the partiesdivided were 
in array in favor of, or opposed, ta the continuanes 
of bishop OxpEnpoNx, and for, and against, paying 
hin the salary, (about $6,000 per auuum,) during 
the period for which he is suspended by the higher 
authorities of the church. This convention had the 
decision of the question. 1t was doubted which par- 
ty had the majority. Much heat had been elicited 
during the protracted discussion of the subject.— 
The church was crowded accordingly. ft was sup- 
posed that the strength of parties would be ascer- 
tained by the vote on choosing a presiding oficer, 

The hailotting resulted as follows: 


—————— - 
Lay. Clergy. 
Rey. Dr. Creighton, 58 16 
— Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 56 45 
Scattering, 2 
. 124 193 


As a majority of each branch of the convention 
is requisite, there was of course no choice. The 
convention after some diseussian, adjourned to 
Thursday morning. On the convention then reas- 
sembling, hon. John C. Speneer withdrew Dr. Wain- 
wright as a candidate, and urged the election of Dr. 
Creighton, who then was unanimously declared elect- 
ed, without balloting. 

The convention having been organized, the chair 
| announced the standing committees, when 

The hon. Luther Bradish rose and said, thal he 
had now to bring a matter of deep interest before 
the convention. Sinee the last meeting, their tate 
diocesan, hy the highest judgment, had becn sns- 
id from the sacred office and functions of a bi- 
shop. 

After considerable discussion ona question of order, 
Mr Brasish offered the following preamble and re- 
! solutions: 

Whereas, on the 3d day of January last, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk was pronounced guilty 
by the highest tribunal of the chureh, of certain 
charges of impurity and immorality, suspended from 
the office of a bishop in the church of Gad, and from 
all the functions of the sacred ministry. Therefore 
| be it 

Resolved, That this convention, without hereby ex- 
pressing an opinion upon the canonical questions 
growing ont of the said sentence, deem it their duty 
to declare, and do hereby declare, their solemn con- 
'viction that the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, even 
if his restoration was practicable, can never per- 
form episcopal funetions in this diocese with any 
prospect of usefulness to the church-—(Great sensa- 
tion.) 

John C. Spencer moved that the resolutions be 
laid on the table. On this the vote stood — 

Aues—Clergy 82. lay delegates 66—tolal 148. 

Niys—Clergy 47, lay delegates 63—total 110. 

The resolutions being lid on the table, reports 
were next in order. 

The report of the trustees of the Episcopal Fund | 
was read, in which they say that since the promulga- 
fron of the sentence on the late bishop, they had taken 
the suhject of paying the late bishop’s salary into con 
sideration, and had concluded that as mere fiduciary 
agents, they were not bound to act, and therefore 
resolved that they would pay to the bishop his salary 
"up to the 31 of Jannary last, and that they would 
retain the suhsequent interest, amounting to $1,766 
69. subject to the order of the convention; and that 
they had applied to the legislature, and had obtained 
| a charter constitoting them a body politic to take 
| charge of the fond. 


John A. King here rose and read the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

At a meeting of Ihe rector, wardens, and vestry of 
Grace church, Jamaica, L. l., on the 29ih day of 
| August, 1845, 10 choose delegates to attend the an- 
| nual convention of the diocese, the following pre- 
! amhle and resolutions were offered, and after discus- 
J| sion, unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The present condition of the diocese, 
‘arising (rom the suspension of its bishop from his 
‘holy office and ministrations by the decision of a 
court recognised by the canons of the church, is one 
of the deepest interests and regret to all good 
churchmen, and as the unity, peace, and wants of 
the diccesc require that such a state of things should 
terminate as soon and as quietly as may be, aud as 
none have a deeper or greater interest in the early 
‘and safe settlement of this question than the great 
body of the laity of this diocese, 

Therefore, Resolved, as the deliherate opinion of 
‘Unis vestry, that the resignation of the bishop can 
alone, under the circuinstances of the case, ac 
complish ihe great end and desire of every true 

“churchman, thc restoration of the diocese to its late 
prosperous and united position, and in the event of 
such resignation, that an. adequate provision should 
be made for his future support. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and reso- 
]ntion be laid before the annual diocesan convention 
‘by the delegates from this church. l 
— Mr. Spencer said that there was a greal deal in- 
volved in this question, and that it was full of re 
sponsibility, that such a case never before occurred, 
"and that al] deliberations should be conducted with 
“imparuatity and charity. He attended this conven- 
"tion in the hope of being a peacemaker, and of being 
‘conciliatory; he said that action of some kind was 

“necessary, but that this is not the proper time, we 

í cannot go to our homes believing the church without 
a head, and be obliged to acknowledge thal we could 
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not find a mode of relief; that if members would 
act dispassionately, the subject could be met and dis- 
posed of. If gentlemen are prepared to make con- 
cessions, and are determined to come to the subject 
in a proper spirit, it will enable the convention to 
dispose of the question, and to adjourn in peace and 
harmony. He then moved that the report of the trus- 
tees of the Episcopal lund, and the preamble and re- 
solutions last read he referred to a committee of ten 
clerical and ten lay delegates to report on the state 
of the diocese, and what course it was best to adopt 
on the subject, and that the resolutions of the church 
of the Ascension be referred to the same eommit- 
lee. 

"Third day.—Soon after assembling, hon. John C. 
Spencer rose to present the report of the committee 
of twenty on the state of the diocese, in which hav- 
ing alluded to an act of incorparatian obtained from 


f — — — ÀÀ 


nerally sostained by a vote somewhat similar in 
numbers to the vote for presiding officers, and were 
finally adopted. But so faras their project contemplat- 
ed any change in rules requiring a two third vote, 
or a majority of each house, they failed. 

The action of the convention, gives to bishap On- 
''erdonk a salary, and authorises a provisional bishop 
to be chosen, 

The following resolution was the last one which 
the minorty attempted to urge; it ohtained a maja- 
rity of the lay delegates, but not a majority of the 
elergy, and therefore failed: 

“Resolved, That that this convention, with bitler 
sorrow for the exigency which renders necessary the 
expression of such eonvietions, and in full recogni- 
tion of the independent responsibility of the bishop 
lor any course of action he may see fit to adopt, do 
hereby express their solemn belief that the effeet of 


the state legislature for the trustees of the Episcopal | the trial and sentence of the Rt. Rev. B. T. Onder- 
fund, it was recommended that this act should be | dorik has heen, is, and will eontinue ta be snch as to 
accepted, and that all fends, papers, &c.,ia the |render injurious to the church, any resumption of 


hands of the present trustees, be transferred to the 
trustees under the act of ineorporation. 

It was stated that the amount of salary pledged to 
the suspended hishop of the diocese, in 1836, and re- 
pledged in 1838, had not been wholly paid, and it 


was recommended that all arrears should be paid to’ 


the bishop, on the principle of the original agree- 
ment, that he reeeive the income fram $90,000, reck- 
oning at 7 per cent. 

A remedy for the present Episcopal wants of the 
diocese, which were depicted in dark colors, was 
decmed indispensahle, and the committee recognis- 
ing the solemn trnth or maxim that no church is with- 
out a bishap, and therefore highly commending the 
efforts of the standing committee in obtaining the per- 
formanee of Episcopal acts and duties with the dio- 
cese, by bishops of other dioceses—expressed the 
opinion that such efforts be continued, and that the 


convention do what is required to strengthen the | 


standing committee. 

They avowed the belief that a final aud perfect 
remeily must come from the genera! convention, and 
that the convention should seek powers from that bo- 


| dy for the eleetion of an assistant bishop. 


They could not concur in the views embodied in 
the resolutions of the Church of Jamaica,—recom- 
mend the resignation of bishop Onderdonk, and that 
due provision in such ease made for his support, be- 


cause of an obvions impropriety of asking that to be | 


done as a favor, which tlie person addressed was at 
fult liberty to do or not to do; and beeanse no fend 
of the conveation could lawfolly be applied to the 
support of a private individoal. 

Nearly the same objeetion was urged against the 
resolution of Gov. Bradish. Jt was an appeal to the 
conscience of bishop Onderdonk. The committee 


the office of its bishop, and the saered funclions theres 
lto pertaining, under any futare probable condition of 
ithe removal of the sentence, or his own personal 
contrition and devout hfe.” 

| This, like all the other propositions of the mino- 
rity, failed by a very close vote. ‘The dehates and 
proceedings, as reported in the daily journals, are 
very long, and must have been very exciting. "Tho 
| proceedings during part of the time, were such as 
every man in community must feel mortified at hav- 
ing proceeded from a body of the high character 
which is looked for in a church convention, and in a 
ehoreh too. Deeply, deeply to he deplored is the 


tendency of such examples from such men. 

The convention was ocenpied until Wednesday 
evening last, with the suhjeet, when an adjournment, 
sine die, which minority members had repeatedly 
urged, was moved by Mr. Spencer, who seems to 
have acied as leader of the majority, and carried. 


We have it at length announeed that arrangements 
have been made by our naval officers in the golf, 
whereby regular and early intelligence of the move- 
(ments in Mexico will be received, a precaution 
| heretofore very strangely neglected. 

The first result of this arrangement is the recep- 
| Gon by the steamer Princeton, from Vera Cruz, of 
‘dates to the 15th September. 

The following fprobahly from one of our naval 

officers) is extracted from the Washington Union:— 

“There appears not the least reason to apprehend 

a declaration of war at present. A proposition to 
‘that effect was sent to congress by the execntive 


believed bishop Onderdonk to be our bishop, and that | abont the same time with the loan bill, but it has not 
no other could be elected in his place. Butas dnr- | been acted upon, nor is it expected to be taken up. 
ing his suspension his official duties could not be dis- | This is probably what government desired, as all _ 
charged, and as the pledge of an income of the fund thinking men were eonvineed of the folly of deelar- 

of $90,000, bearing an interest of seven percent, (Eg war in the miserably unprepared state of the 
was given under the expectation of a discharge of|eountry. There is po doubt the government did 
such duties as in supplying Episcopal functions, by | hope to eoileet a force rapidly, march suddenly upon 
the invitation of other bishops into the diocese, must i Texas, and forestall or surprise our troops. Of 


create expense, the committee reevmmended that 
the salary of bishop Onderdenk be $2,590; that what 
remained of the preduet of the tund, be devoted, 
through the standing committee, to defray the ex- 
penses of such Episcopal service as might be de- 
mauded. 

Resolutions embodying these ideas were submitted 
with the report. 

Mr. Spencer stated that some members of the 
commitlee did not agree in this report, and it might 
uow be the time to present their views. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitehurst thea presented the re- 
port of the minority, dissenting in most important 
particulars from the report of the majority, express- 
ing mournful regret at the condition uf the diocese, 
concurrmg in the desire that all arrears due should 
he psid to bishop Onderdonk—declining to avow the 
belief that hie was the existing bishop of the dineese 
declaring a strong conviction that his restoration to 
office at any time, and under any circumstances, 
would be incompatible with its interests; and that his 
resignation was demanded by a just sense of what 
was due to the church and to his owt character, if, 
as might be hoped, he was disposed to testify his re- 
gard for its prosperity, and remove obstacles ia the 
way of its progress. They were not prepared to 
recuminend efforts with the general convention to se- 
cure authority for the election of an assistant bishop, 
but approved the acts of the standing committee aid 
of measures for filling the vacancy in the Episcopal 
office. Resolutions were appended. 

Upon those two, and upon various other proposi- 
tions and amendments proposed, very earnest debates 
ensued, and occupied the convention for five or six 
days. The majority report and resolutions were ge 


1 
i 


course they have failed in this; but tbeir intention 
still is to begin hostilities in that quarter without any 
further declaration. Ja this desire the nation is cer- 


| tainly unanimous, nor is there shown by government, 


press, or people, the least disposition to negotiate 
with the United States. 

“General Partpes was at San Luis Potosi, two 
hardred and sixty miies from Mexico, and more than 
four hundred from Matamoras, at the last accounts, 
which are up to the lst S»ptember. He has six or 
seven thousand men, miserably clad and armed. A 
serions mutiny took place on the 9th August in one 
of the divisions of his army at Paresco, three leagues 
from San Luis. The soldiers jomed by most of the 
officers, reiused to march further onul their wants 
were supplied. The commanding general Gaana, 
with twenty officers, was forced to give op the coin- 
mand and return to the capital, where he now de- 
mands a thorough investigation, The revolted oth- 
cers have published a stulement, which gives a la- 
mentable picture of the state of the army, and (he 
grievaneas which led lo the disturbance, They re- 
present their inen as without shoes, some without a 
single shirt, and only the clothes they have on their 
backs; others so destitute of elothing as not to be 
decent; many without even a blanket or a cloak to 
he down upon, wilh no Knapsacks or canteens, ror 
any means of transportation for the sick aud lame.— 
There is no reason to suppose that the other divisions 
are Yeller supplied. 

"FAREoES himself is the object of the greatest in- 
terest just now. Many rumors have been and are 
iu circulation as to his movements and mentions — 
lt bas been said that he and his troops have refused 
to mirch apou Texas uutil they were paid by go- 
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vernmeni; that he intended marching te Mexico, 
and establishing a military triumvirate, to consist of 
himself, TonxEL, and Vavencia; and that he had or 
would refuse to serve under BosrAwENTE as com 
mander-in-chief. The city of Mexico was for some 
time in daily expectation of a revolution; but Fa- 
REOES wrote to the minister of war from San Luis, 
on the 26th August, that he and his troops had most 
implicit confidence inthe government, and were ever 
ready to obey its orders. Huis good faith is very 
much doubted, hut tbe fears of the people had some- 
what subsided at the Iastaccounts. Some apprehen- 
sions were yet felt that a disturbance might take 
place before the 16th instart, the day fixed lor the 
inauguration of the president elect. "There is much 
agitation in the army, also, from a suspicion that the 
present government is sending them to the frontiers 
to get rid of them; and that the levy of militia is for 
the purpose of dispensing with the standing eriny.— 
To such au extent did this fceling spread that go- 
yernment came out with a circular denyirg the im- 
putativns. On the whole, it may confidently be as- 
serted that the troops of PanepEs will never move 
towards Texas until their wants are appeased, 1f even 
then. dn fact, it seems physically impossible they 
should do so. "There are no magazines prepared for 
them between San Luis and the frontiers, and no 
stores of any kind have gone to Matamoras by sea.— 
lt was intended to send a steamer, with camp equi- 
page aud pruvisions, to ARTA, but want of money 
prevented. This general is said to be at Matamoras 
with two thousand men in miserable plight. He 
barely raises money to pay himself and officers, and 
bis meu support themselves as they can by working | 
at trades. 

*BusrAMENTE is talked of as commander in-chief 
of all the army destined for Texas; but the report of 
lis being actually appoined wants confirmation, He 
is now a member of tbe senate. 

“The two bodies of troops under Panepes and 
Antsta are the only armies preparing for Texas— 
or, indeed, in existence—except the three or four 
thousand which always compose the garrison of (he | 
capital, and small parties scattered over all the re-, 
public. The levy of ‘defensores, or militia, has en- | 


tirely failed; and the governors of many of the pro- | both in that city and the Havana, to be used in case ‘two-thirds of the legislature shall have power to re- - 


vinces have represented the laws as faulty in several | 
particulars, such as the enlistment being volontary; | 


think little wus to be expected, as Mexico is already 
much in arrears (o then. So pressing are now the 
wants of government, that they have recommended 
the formation of societies in all the provinees for 
raising voluntary eantrihutions. 

“Tis said that Mr. BankHeap [the British minis- 
ter] is attempting to prevent Mexico from going to 
war. 

“The French minister has, for the last few months, 
been too busy with his own affairs to meddle with 
those of the United States. The ‘auxiliar, (a civil 
oflicer,) and the officer of the army who offended 
him, have been tried by the proper judicial process 
and acquitted; but this does not satisfy the minister, 
who roundly accuses the government of bad faith.— 
Before the sailing of the September mail steamer, 
they had given hin: reason to suppose he should re- 
ceive ample reparation; so he remained in the coun- 
try, and wrote to that effect to France. Since then 
he pretends their tune is changed. He hes now de- 
manded and received his passports, given up his 
house in Mexico, and will leave in the steamer of Ist 
Octaher for Havana. Judging from the press of 
Mexico, all has been done in the matter which could 
have been reasonably expected under a constitutional 
government. 

“The provinces appear to be generally quiet, and 


Gen. Hennera. California is somewhat agitated, 
but by local questions only. "Tabasco is still in re- 
volt, and the insurgents are now in the ascendant.— 


| They have acted under the plea of federalism, but 


the organ of that party in Mexico disavows them, 
and Joins the rest of the press in calling on govern- 
ment to restore order there. The governors of pro 
vinces bordering on Texas call for aid in resisting the 
ineursions of Indians; and the press in that quarter is 
urging the reinforcement of Gen. Arista. 

“No defences are in preparation at Tampico, 
where there are only about twenty men in a small 
work meunting one or two-guns. 

“No preparations are making at Vera Cruz to fit 
out privateers; but a letter from New Orleans, from 
2 respectable source, states that offers of letters-of- 
marque have been made to the friends of the writer, 


of war, 
“On the morning of tbe 15th, a report arrived at 


disposed to submit peaceably to the administration of | 


The governor is to hold office for two years, and 
not eligible for more than four in any term of six 
years. His other qualifications are like a senator’s, 
The salary of the governor is to be $2,000, and 
no more. He can hold no cther office or commise 
sion, civil or military. 

No minister of the gospel is required to perform 
military duty, work on roads, or serve on Juries. 

'The oath of office is so formed, that in addition to 
the usual provisions, one must swear that since the 
i adoption of the constitution he has not fought a duel 
within or without tlie state; nor sent or accepted a 
| challenge; nor any way aided or assisted any person 
thus offending. Any person so offending, after the 
adoption of the constitution, sliall be deprived of 
holding any office of trust or profit. 

All elections by the people by ballot; by the senate 
or house, (except of their own officers), viva voce. 

No member of cengress, nor person holding office 
‘under the United States, or either of them, or a foe 
reign powcr, is eligible to the legislature, or can hold - 
(office under the state. 

The laws are to be revised five years after the ^ 
adoption of the constitution and published, and every 
ten years thereafter. 

No lottery can be authorized by the state, and the 
buying and selling of all tickets is prohibited. i 

No divorce can be granted by the legislature, All 
; property, both real and personal of the wife, owned 
or claimed by her before marriage, and that acquired 
afterwards by gift, devise, or descent, shall be her 
{separate property; and laws shall be passed more 
clearly defining the rights of the wife, in relation as 
weilto her separate property as that held io common 
with her husband, Laws shall also he passed pro- 
viding for the registration of the wife's separate pro- 
perty. 

All claims, locations, surveys, grants, and titles to 
land, which are declared null aud void by the consti- 
tution of the Republic of Texas, are, and the sama 
shall remain forever, noll and void. 

No corporate bedy shal! be created, renewed, or 
extended, with banking or discounting privileges. 

| No private corporation shall be created, unless by 
!two-thirds of both houses of the legislature; and | 


voke and repeal all private corporations, by making t 
compensation for the franchise. And the state shall | 


and (he exclusion of day-laborers. It is thought| Vera Cruz, by way of Mexico, that our troops were | not be part owner of the stock or property belonging ; 


that congress will alter the law in these points, and | 
thus facilitate the levy; but not much is expected 
from it. 


«The Castle of San Juan de Ulloa has now about! by 700 Indians, who were not, however, cousidered paper to cireulate as money. 


one hundred and twenty guns mounted, and the gar- 
rison numbers six hundred men. These, with sixty | 
workmen, are employed sull in mounting artillery.— | 
Jt is said there are one thousand or twelve hundred | 
men in Vers Cruz, and two regiments ure ordered 
into its vieioity —one to Santa Fe, three leagues dis | 
tant; the other to Pasa de Ovejas, nine leagues dis- 
tant. General LaxoEr is ordered to take al 
of the castle, which is well supplied with military | 
stores, but no provisions for a siege. 


“Their naval force is precisely in the same place, 
under the walls of the castle, where they were; nor | 
have they started an anchor in many months. lt con- 
sists of two steamers, three hrigs, two schooners, 
and five gun-boats. The steamers have coal on 
board, and all the vessels are considered in eommis- 
sion, though not half oflicered or manned. Govern- 
ment has heen intending for some time to send a 
sleumer aid some gon-boats to Tabasco, but want of 
meney prevented. It was understood there was a 
there was a positive order to send all the squadron 
up the Alvarado river, but money would he required 
wu despatch them even thus far; so it is must likely 
they will remain where they are. 

“The bill for the fifteen million loan passed bath 
houses, with several provisves, which have since 
been removed. The government were originally 
limited to six per cent. interest, and not allowed to 
borrow in less sums than a million of dollars. They 
are now authorized to make the best bargain they 
can, first submitting the terms to a cabinet council. 
Much secrecy m observed in the city ol Mexico as 
to this matter; but, so far as tlie publie is informed, 
not n cent has yet been raised, nor is it thought 
the Joan will be negotiated. Every where gov: ro- 
ment officers are unpaid, and government eredit 
prostrate. Only one-tenth part of the customs re- 
mains unmortgaged: 8nd. this, t the present state of 
commerce, is a mere nothing. Something was hoped 
at one time from the church; but she bas not yet 
come forward. That important budy inthe Mexican 
state certainly looka with much alarm at the advance 
of ine Anglo-Saxon race, and its accompanying Pro- 
testantisin; bot the danger is not sufficiently imminent 
to induce voluntary a.d, nor is the existing governe 
ment strong enough or encrgetic enough to force 
their assistance. From English capitalists 1 should 


t 


advancing on Matamoras, to the number of 3,000 
regulars and 1,800 Texans. They were said to be 
accompanied by 18 pieces of artillery, and preceded 


as in league with the United States. This story 
caused consi!erable excitement, both in Mexico and 
Vera Cruz. The artillery arm is, I am told, par- 
ticularly dreaded by the Mexican soldiery.? 


TUE CONSTITUTION OF TEXAS. 


From the N. O. Picayune, Sept. 192h and 20th. 


We have neither time nor room to make an analy- ' js to convene the state legislature, whea the governor * 


sis of the constitution, but will briefly advert to some 
of its peculiar provisions at the risk of repeating 
them. We need notsay that the instrument is mo- 
deiled upon the theory of most of our own state con- 
stilnlions. 

Every free male person, twenty-one years of age, 
who shall be a citizen of the United States, or who 
is, at the time of the adaption of the Texas Consti- 
tution by the Congress of the United States, a citizen 
ol the Republic of Texas, and shall have resided in 
the state one year nest preceding an election, and the 
last six months within the district, county, city, oc 
town in which he oflers to vote, (Indians not taxed, 
Africans am} descendants of Africans excepted), is 
to be deemed a qualified elector. 

The term of office of members of the house is 


two years, and the sessions of the legislature bien- | 


nial. To be eligiole to the house, one must be a 


citizen of the Uniled States, or at the time of the | 


adoption of the Constitution, a citizen of the Repub- 
lic of Texas und an inhabitant of the state for two 
years next preceding his election, and the last year 
thereof a cilizen of the county, city or town for 
which he shaft be chosen, and have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 
The term of the senators is four years. one-half 
chosen bienntatly. "The additional qualifieations for 
senators is, to have been an inhabitant for three years, 
and thirty years of age. 
No minister of the gospel or priest is eligible to 
the legislature. 
The executive is to nominate the judges of the 
supreme and district courts, and with the advice of 
two-thirds of the senate, commission them for six 
years, 

The attorney general is appointed in the same man- 
uer, fortwo years. 


to any corporation. 
The legislature shall prohibit by law individuals : 
| from issuing bills, checks, promissory notes, or other * 


Most ample provisions are made for education. 

Should the constitution be adopted, the president ! 
on before the second Monday in November next is i 
to issue his proclamation, directing elections on the | 
third Monday in December next, for governor, lieue- 
tenant governor, and members of the state legisla- 
ture. 


Upon receiving intelligence of the acceptance of 
the constitution by the U. S. congress, the president í 


,and lieutenant governor, &c., are to be st once in-- 
atalled, 

The legislature shall procced as early as practica- - 
ble to elect senalors to represent the state in the: 
senate of the United States; and ¿lso provide for the: 
election of representatives to the congress of the: 
United States. 

The proposed constitution provides that the ordi- 
jnance passed by the convention on the 4th day of 

July last, assenting to the overtures for the annexa- 

tion of Texas to the United States, shall be attached 

‘to the constitution, and forni a part of the same — 
This must be continually horne in mind, as the creas 
tion of new states is therein provided for. 

The pardoning power i5 vested in the executive, 
except tn cases of treason and impeachment. The 
governor possesses the veto puwer, qualified, hows 
; ever, as in the United States constitution. 

Inno ease can the legislature authorize the issue 
of treasury warrants or treasury notes, or paper of 
any description, to circulate as money. 

The legislature has power to protect by law, from 
forced sale, 3 certain portion of the property of all 
heads of families. 

The legislature cannot contract debts to exceed 
in the aggregate the sum of $100,000, except in case 
of war, to repel invasions, or suppress insurrectior s; 
and in no case shall sny amount be borrowed, ex- 
cept by a vote of two-thirds of both houses of tlie: 
legislature. 

The first general clection for governor, lieutenant 
governor, and members of the legislature, after thy 
organization of lhe government, shall take place on 
the first Monday in November, 1847, and shall be: 
held on that day biennially thereafter, until other- 
wise provided by the legislature; and the governor 
and lieutenant governor elected in December next, 


: : 
shal) hold their offices until the installation in offiee 
of the governor and lieutenant governor, to be elect- 
ed in the year 1847. " 

The proposed constitution provides that the ordi- 
!nance passed by the eonvention on the 4th day of 

July last. assenting to the overtures for thc annexa- 
tion cf ‘Texas to the Urited States, shall be attached 

| to the constitution, and form a part of the same.— 
| This must be continually borne in mind, as the crea- 
| tion of new states is therein provided for. 
| The city of Austin is assigned as the seat of go- 
l'vernment until 1850, after whieh it is to be located 
by the ceople, by a vote to be taken in March, in a 
| mode pointed out. 
* The supreme court has appellate jurisdiction only; 
! the distriet courts have jurisdiction both in law and 
‘equity; and in all cases in equity, either party may 
claim a trial by jury. 

The pardoning power is vested in the cxceutive, 
‘except in eases of treason and impeachment. The 
"governor possesses the veto power, qualified, how- 
ever, as 1n the United States constitution. 

In po case can the legislature authorize the issue 
| of treasury warrants or treasury notes or paper of 
any deseription to circulate as money. 

The legislature has power to protect by law, from} 
foreed sale, a certain portion of the property of all 
heads of families. The homestead of a family nat 
Í to exceed two hundred acres of land, (ndt included 
jin a town or city), or any town or city lots, in value 
| not to esceed $2 000, shall not be subject to forced 
sale for any debts hereafter contracted; nor shall the 
owner, if a married man, be at liberty to alienste! 
| the same, nnless by the consent of the wife, in such | 
| manner as the legislature may hereafter point out. 

z Taxation is to be uniform throughout the state; 
‘the legislature may pass an income tax, and it may 
exempt from taxation 250 dollars worth of the house- 
hold furniture or other property belonging to each 
family in the state. 
| In couelusion, we enpy the entire provisions of | 
the proposed constitution in regard to slaves. 

Sec. ].—The legislature shall have no power to! 
‘pass laws lor the emaucipation of slaves, without; 
the consent of the owners, nor without paying their 
| owners, previous to such emancipation, a full equiva-! 
i lent in money For the slaves so emancipated. They 
{ ehall have no power to prevent emigrants to this’ 
| atate, from briagiog with them such persnns as are! 
| deemed slaves by the laws of the United States, so 
1 long as any person of the same age or description 
shall be euntinued in slavery by the laws of this 
alate: Provided that such slave shall be the bona fide 
property of such emigrants: Provided, also, that laws! 
shall be passed to prohibit the introduction into this 
state, ol slaves who have been guilty of high crimes 
m other states or territories. "bey shall have tlie 
right to pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to! 
emancipate them, saving the rights of creditors, sud | 
“preventing them from becoming a public charge.—! 
They shall have full power to pass laws, which shall} 
oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with huma- 
nilys to provide for them necessary food and clothing; 
Ao alistain froin all injuries to them, extandiug to! 
life aud limb; and in case of their neglect cr refusal | 
to comply with the direction of such laws, to have 
buch slave or slaves taken from such owner or own-| 
ers. ‘They may pass laws lo prevent slaves from be 
ing brought into this state as merchandise only. 

* Sec. 2.—]n the prosecution of slaves for crimes of 
a higher grade than petit larceny, the legislature | 
shall have no power to deprive them of an impartial! 
trial by n petit jury. 

Sec. 3.—Any person who shall maliciously dis- 
member or deprive a slave of hle, shall suffer such 
puoishment as would be inflicted, if the like oflence 
had been cominilted upon a free white person and 
upon like proof, except in case of insurrection of 
such slaves. 


cers a a i ETRE 


‘ CAPTAIN FREMONTSS REPORT. 


Fiom the National Intelligencer. 


| Our last notice of this very important document 
Jj terminated with the departure of the expedition froin 
| Captain Sutter's hospitable settlement at New Hel- 
W- vetia, on the baffks of a tributary stream ta the Sa- 
cramenrto river, which falis ipto the Pacific by the 
I Gulf of Sau Francisco. The party were now tuith- 


| which on the map we have called Pass creek. 


| er from home than they were four months before, 
! whenat the Dalles of the Columbia, but they taok 
up the homeward line of march with cheerlulness 
! -aud resolution. 

| On the 27th March they had advanced through tlie 
à Beaurito valley of the Sacramento and its tributa- 
ies, a distance of 97 miles from New Ilelvetia. 
"About ] o’cleck,” says Captain F., “we came 
M agan amoug innumerable flowers; and a few miles 
| further, fields of beautiful biue-flowertng fupine, 
ye 
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which seems to love the neighborhood of water, inni 
dicated that we were approaching a stream. We 

here found this beautiful shrub in thickets, some of 
them being twelve feet in height. Occasionally 

three or four plants were ciustered together, forming 

a grand bouquet ninety feet in eireumference aud ten | 
[eet high; the whole summit covered with spikes of 
flowers, the perfume of whieh is very sweet aud 

grateful. A lever of natural beauty can imagine 

with what pleasure we rode among these flowering 

groves, whieli filled the air with a light and delicate 

fragrance. We continued our ruad for about half a 

mile, interspersed through an open grove of live 

oaks, which, in form, were the most symmetrical and | 
beautiful we had yet seen in this country. Theends 
of their branches rested on the ground, forming 
somewhat more than a half sphere of very full and 
regular figure, with leaves apparently smaller than 
usual. 

""Phe Californian poppy, of a rich orange color, 
was numerous to-day. Elk and several bands of an- 
telope made their appearanee. 

“Oar ruad was now one eontinued enjoyment; and 
it was pleasant, riding among this assemblage of 
green pastures wilh varied flowers and scattered 
groves, and ont of the warm green spring, to look at 
the raeky and snowy peaks where lately we bud suf- 
fered so much.” 

On the Ist of April the party met with bands of 
elk, ane of which numbered about two hundred.— 
On the 4th they were still on the banks of the San 
Joaquia. 

"Here the country appears very flat; oak trees 
haveentirely disappeared,and are replaced by a large 
willow nearly equal to itin size. The river is ahout 
one hundred yards in breadth, branching into sloughs, 
and interspersed with islands. Atthis time it ap- 
pears sufficiently deep for a small steamer, but its 
navigation would be broken by shallows at low wa- 
ler. The prairies along the left bank are alive with 
immense droves of wild horses, and they have heen 
Seen during the day at every opening through the 
woods which afforded usa view across the river.— 
Latitude, by observation, 310 08' 00", longtitude 120° 
45! 920, 

The route of the expedition led through a tolera- 
bly fertile and pleasant country antil the 12th April, 
when the soil became sandy aod vegetation wea- 
get. 

"Towards the close of the afternoon we reached 
a tolerably large river, which empties into a small 
lake at head of the valley; it is about thirty-five yards 
wide, with a stoney and gravelly bed, aad the swift- 
est stream we lave crossed since leaving the bay.— 
The bottoms produced no grass, though well oc 
ed with willow and cottonwood; and, after ascending 
it for several miles, we made a late encampment on 
a little bottom, with scanty grass. In greater part 
the vegetation along onc road consisted now of rare 
and unusual plants, among which many were entire- 
ly new.” 


On the 13, “we reached the bottom of a creek 


, Without water, over which the sandy beds wese dis- 


persed in many branches. fmmedialely where we 
struck in the timber terminated, and below, to the 
right, it was a broad bed of dry and bare sands.— 
There were many traeks of Jodians and horses im-} 
printed in the sands, which, with other indications, | 
imformed us was the creek issuing trom the pass, anaj 
We| 
ascended a trail tor a few miles along the creck, and | 
suddenly found a stream of water five feet wide, | 
running with a lively current, but lostng itself almost 
immediately. This little stream showed plainly the 
manner in which the mountain waters lose ee | 
selves in sand at the eastern foot of the Sierra, leav- | 
ing only a parched desert and arid plains beyond.— | 
The streain enlarged rapidly, aud the timber became | 
abundant as we ascended. A new species of pine! 
made its appearance, with several kinds of oaks, | 
and a variely of trees; and the country changing its | 
appearance suddenly and entirely we found ourselves 
again travelling ainoug the old orchard. like places. | 
flere we selected a delightful encainpment in a, 
handsome greeu oak hollow, where, among the open | 
bulls of the trees, was an abundant sward of grass | 
and pea vines. In the evenmg a Christian Indian 
rode into the camp, well dressed, with long spurs,: 
aud a sombrero, and speaking Spanish fluently. 1t was 
an unexpected apparition, and a strange and pleasant 
sight in this desulate gorge af a mountain—an Indian | 
face, Spanish costume, jingling spurs, and horse 
equipped after the Spania manner. He informed: 
me that he belonged to oue of the Spanish missions 
to the south, distaot two or three days’ ride, apd that 
he had obiuimed froo the priests leave tu spend a 
few days with his relations io the Sierra. 1Iaving 
seen us enter the pass, he had come down to visit us. 
He appeared familjarly acquainted with the country, 
and gaye me definite and clear information in regurd 


to the desert region east of the mountains. I had en- 
tered the pass with a strong disposition to varv my 
route, and to travel direetly across towards the Great 
Salt Lake, in the view of obtaining some aequain- 
tance with the interior of the Great Basin, while 
pursuiog a direet course for the frontier; bul his re- 
presentation, whieh deseribed it as an artd and bar- 
ren desert, that had repulsed hy its sterility all tho 
attempts of the Indians tu penetrate it, determined 
me for the present to relinquish the plan; and, agree- 
ably to his advice, after crossing the Sierra, continue 
our intended ronte along its eastern base to the Spa- 
nish trail. By this route a party of six Indians, who 
had conie. from a great river in the eastern part of 
the desert to trade with his people, had just started 
on their return. He would himself return next day 
to San Fernandn, and, as our roads would be the 
same for two days, he offered his services to conduct 
E: so far on our way. His offer was gladly aceept- 
e zh 

April 14. “Our guide joined us this mnrning on 
the trail; and, arriving in a short distance at an open 
bottom where the ereek forked, we continued up the 
right-hand branch, whieh was eoriched by a profu- 
sion of flowers, and hardsomely wooded with syca- 
more, oaks, cottonwood, and willow, with other 
trees, and some shrubby plants. Jn its long strings 
of balls this sycamore differs from that of the Unit- 
ed States, and is the platanus occidentalis of Hooker 
—a new species, recently described among the plants 
collected in the voyage of the Sulphur. The cotton- 
wood varied in its. foliage with white tufts, and the 
feathery seeds were flying plentifutly through the 
nir. Gueseberries, nearly ripe, were very abundant 
on the mountain; and as we passed the dividing 
grounds, whieh were not very easy to ascertain, the 
air was filled with perfume, as if we were entering 
a highly cultivated garden;and, instead of green, our 
pathway and the mountain sides were covered with 
fields of yellow flowers, which here was the prevail- 
ingeolor. Our journey to day was in the midst of 
anadvanced spring, whose green and floral beauty 
ollered a delightful contrast to the sandy valley we 
had just left. All the day, snow was in sight on the 
butt of the mountain, which frowned down upon us 
on the right; hut we beheld it now with feelings of 
pleasant security, as we rode along between green 
trees and on flowers, with humming birds and other 
feathered friends of the traveller enlivening the serene 
spring air. As we reached the summit of this beau- 
tiful pass, and obtained a view into the eastern coun- 
try, we saw at once that here was the place to take 
leave of all such pleasant scenes as those around us. 
The distant mountains were now bald rocks again; 
and below the land had any color but green. ‘Tak- 
ing into consideration the nature of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, we found this pass an excellent one for horses; 
and with a little Jabor, or perhaps with a more per» 
fect examination of the localities, it might be made 
sufficiently practicable for wagors. fls latitude and 
longitude may be considered that our last encamp- 
ment, only few mies distant. The elevation was 
not taken—our half wild cavalcade making it too 
troublesome to halt before night when once started. 


* We here left tlie waters of tlie bay of San Fran- 
cisco, aud, though forced upon them contrary to my 
intentions, T cannot regret the necessity which occa- 
siored the deviation. — It made me well acquainted 
with the great range of tlie Sierra. Nevada of the 
Alta California, and showed that this broad and ele- 
vated snowy ridge was a continuation of the Cascade 
Range of Oregon, between which apd the ocean 
there is still another. and a lower range, parallel to 
the foriner and tu the coast, and which muy he eall- 
ed the Coast Range. It also made me well acquaipt- 
ed with the basiu of the San Francisco hay, and 
with the two pretty rivers aud their valleys, (the Sa- 
craniento and San Joaquin,) which are tributary to 
that bay; and cleared up some pointsin geography on 
which error had long prevailed. ft had been con- 
slautly represented, as I have already stated, that the 
bay of Sau Francisco opened far into the interior, by 
sotue river eoming down from the hase of the Rocky 
Mountains, and upoo which supposed stream the 
name of Rie Buenaventura had been bestowed. Our 
observations of the Sierra Nevada, 1n the long dis- 
tance from the head of the Sacramento to the head 
of the San Joaquin, aud of the valley below it, 
which collects ail the waters of the San Francisco 
hay, show that this neither is nor can be the casc.— 


‘Ne river froin the interior does or ean erossthe Sier- 


ra Nevada—itself more lofty than the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and as to lle Buenaventura, the mouth of 
which seen on the coast gave the tdeu and the name 
of the reputed great river, it is, in fact, a small 
streain of no consequence, not only below the Sierra 
Nevada, but actually below tlie Coast Range—tak- 
ing tts vise within half a degree of the ocean, run- 
ning parallel to it fur about iwo degrees, and then 
alling into the Pacific near Monterey. There is not 
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opening from the bay of San Francisco into the ine 
terior of the continent. The two rivers which flow! 
into it are comparatively short, and not perpendicu- 

lar to the roast, hut lateral it, and having their heads 

towards Oregon anil southern California. They 

open lines of communication north and south, and 

not eastwandly; and thus this want of interior com- 

munication fram the San Francisco bay, now fully 

ascertained, gives great additional value to the Co- 

lumhia, which stands alone as the only great river on 

the Pacific slope of our continent which Jeads froo 

the acean to the Rocky Mountains, and opens a line | 
of communication from the sea to the valley of the} 
Mississippi. 

“Our cavalcade made ) strange and grotesque ap- 
pearance, and il was impossible to avoid reflecting 
upon our position and composition in this remote so- 
litide. Within two degrees of the Pacific ocean, : 
already far south of the latitude of Monterey, and 
still forced on south by a desert on one hand an!l a 
mountain range on the other; guided hy a civilized 
Indian, attended by two wild ones from Sierra, a 
Chinock from the Columbia, and our owa mixture 
of American, French, German—all armed; four or 
five languages heard at once; above a hundred horses 
and mules, half wild; American, Spanish, and Jn- 
dian dresses and eqnipments intermingled —such was 
our composition. Our march was a sort of proces- 
sion. Scouts ahead andon the flanks; a front and rear] 
division; the pack animals, baggage, and horned cat. | 
il in the centre; and the whole stretching a quarter 
of a mile slung our dreary path. In this forn we! 
journeyed, looking more as we belonged to Asia than 
to the United States of America. 

“We continued in a southerly direction across the | 
plain, to which, as well as al} the country so far us. 
we could see, the yucca trees gave a strange and sin- 
galar character. 

“We rode rapidly during the day, and in the af- 
ternoon emerged from the yucea forest at the foot of 
an oullier of the Sierra before us, and came among 
the fields of flowers we had seen in the morning, 
whieh consisled principally of the rich orange co- 
lured Californian poppy, mingled with other flowers 
of bright tints. Reaching the top of the spur, which 
was covcred with fine bunch grass & where the hills 
were very green, our guide pointed to a small hollow ; 
in the mountain before us, saying, ‘a este piedra hay 
arua. He appeared to know every nook in the coun- ' 
try. We continued our beautifn] road, and reached 
a spring in the slope at the foot of the ridge, running 
iu a green ravine among granite boulders; here 
nightshade & borders of buckwheat, with their white 
blossoms around the granite rocks, attracted our no- | 
tice as familiar plants. Several antelopes were seen , 
among the hills, and some large hares. Men were 
sent back this evening in search ofa wild mute with 
a valuable pack, which had managed (as they fre- | 
quently do) to bide itself along the rood. By ohser- , 
vation the latitude of the camp is 349 40‘ 49V, and, 
lopztitude 1189 26°. The next day the men returned 
with the mule.” 


The ladtan guide left the party on the 17th; “he, 
bare olf south, and in a day's ride would arrive at 
San Fernaado, one of the severa] missions in this 
part of Catifornia, where the country ts so beautiful | 
that it is cunsidered a paradise, and the name of its, 
principal (Puebla de los Angeles) would make it an- | 
gelic. We continned on through a succession of val- | 
leys, and came into a most beautiful spot of flowcr- 
fields; 1ostead of green, the hills were purple and or-, 
ange, with unbroken beds, into which each color wus 
separately gathered. A palestraw culor,with a bright. 
yellow, the rich red orange of the poppy mingled 
with elds of purple, covered the spot with a floral 
beauty, and on the border of thesandy deserts seemed 
to insite the traveller to go no further. Riding along 
through the perfumed air, we soon after entered a 
dele overgrown with the ominuns artemisia tridenta- | 
la, which couducted us into a sandy plain covered 
more or less densely wilh forests of yucca. 

“Our road (on the 19th) was still in an easterly 
direction along the ridge, over very bad travelling 
ground, brokcu and confounded with erippled trees 
and shruh-; and, after a difficult march of 18 miles, 
a gencral shoul aonounced that we had struck the 
great object of our svarch—rne SraNis TRAIL--' 
which here was running directly north. Phe road 
itself, and its course, were equally happy discovertes 
tous. Since the middle of December we hal con- 
linually been forced south by mountains and by de- 
serts, und now would have to make six degrees of 
northing to regain the latitude on which we wished to 
eross the Rocky Mountains. The course of the road, 
therclore, was what we wanted; and, once moure, we 
felt like going homewards. A read to travel nu, and 
the right course to go, were joyful consolations to us; 
and our anunels enjoyed the beglen track like our- 
selves. Relteved frum the rocks and brush, our wild 
mules started off at a rapid rate, aud in I5 miles we 


reached a considerable river, timbered with cotton- 
wood and willow, where we fonad a botto n of tole- 
rable grass. As the animals had suffered a great 
dealin the last few days, | remained here all next 
day, to allow them the necessary repose; and it was 
now necessary, al every favorable place, to make a 
little halt. Between us and the Colorado river we 
wére aware that the country was extremely poor in 
grass and scarce of water, there beiog many journa- 
das, (days? journey,) or Jong stretches of 40 to 60 
miles, without water, where the road was marked by 
hones of animals. 

“Although in California we had met with people 
who had passed over this trail, we had been able to 
obtain no correct information about it; and the grea- 
ler part of what we had heard was found to be only 
a tissue of falsehoods. The rivers that we found on 
it were never mentioned, and others, particularly 


l described in name and locality, were subsequently 


seen in another part of the country. [t was describ- 
ed as tolerably good sandy road, with so little rock 
as scarcely to require the animals to be shad; and we 
found it the roughest & rockiesl road we had ever seen 
in the eountry, and which nearly destroyed our band 


| of fiue mules and horses. Many animals are destroy. 


ed ao iL every year by a disease called the foot evil; 
and a traveller should never venture on it without 
having his animals wel] shod, and also carrying ex- 
tra sloes.” 

In the afternoon of the 24th, "we were surprised 
by the sudden appearance in the camp of two Mexi- 
cans—a man and a boy. The name of the man was 
Andreas Fuentes, & that of the boy,(a handsome lad, [1 
years old,) Pablo Hernandez. They belonged to a party 
consisting of six persons, the remaining four being 
the wife of Fuentes, the father aud mother of Pablo, 
and Santiago Goacome, 3 resident of New- Mexico. 
With a cavalcade of about thirty horses, they had 
come out from Puebla de Jos Angeles, near the coast, 
under the guidance of Giacome, in advance of the 
great caravan, in order to travel more at leisure, and 


obtain better grass. Having advanced as far into the 
desert as was cousidered consistent with their safe-) 


ty, they halted at the «2rehiletle, one of the customa- 
ry camping grounds, abont 50 miles from our en- 
caupment, where there is a spring of good water, 
with sufficient grass, and concluded to await there 
the arrival ol the great caravan. Several Indians 
were soon discovered iurking about the camp, who, 
in a day or two after, came in, and, after behaving 
in a very friendly manner, took their leave, without 
awakining any suspicions. Their deportiocnt begat 
a security which proved fatal. In a few days after- 
wards, suddenly a party of about one hundred In- 
diaus appeared in sight, advancing towards the 
camp. It was too late, or they seemed not lo have 


; presence of mind to take proper measures of safety ; 


and the Indians charged down into their camp, shout- 
ing as they advanced, and discharging flights of ar 
rows. Pablo aud Fuentes were on horse-guard at 
the time, and mounted according to custom of the 
country. One of the principal objects of the Indians 
was to get possession of the horses, aud part of them 
immediately surrounded the band; but, in obedience 
to the shouts of Giscome, Fuentes drove the animals 
over aud through the assailants, in spite of their ar- 
rows; and, abandoning the rest to their (ate, carried 
thew ulf at speed across the plain. Knowing that 
they would be pursued by the Indians, without mak- 
ing any halt except to shift their saddles to other 
horses, they drove them on for about sixty miles, 
ani] this murning left them ata watering place on the 
trail, called Agua de Tomaso. Without giving them- 
selves any time for rest, they hurried on, hoping to 
meet the Spanish caravan, when they discovered my 
camp. l received them kindly, taking them into my 
own mess, and promised them such aid as circum- 
stances might pat itin iny pawer to give.” 


Upon reaching the spring where the Mesicans had 
left their horses, it was discovered, as anticipated, 
that they had been carried off by the Indians. Car- 
son and. Godey, two of Captain FPremont’s men, yo- 
lunteered to pursue lhem, and they set off npon the 
trail; they returned the next day with fifteen horses 
amj the scalps of two Tndiaus whom they had killed 
ia the conflict. 

“hey had rode about one hundred miles in the 
pursuit and returo, and all im thirty hours. The ume, 
place, object, aud ouinbers considered, this expedi- 
tion uf Carson and Godey may be considered amung 


the boldest and most disinterested which (he annals | 


ol wuostern adventure, su full of daring déeds, can 
present. "wo inen, in a savage desert, pursue day 
aud night au unknown body of Indians into the de- 
files of au unknown monutain— attack them on sight, 
without eounting. numbers—and defeat them in an 
nstaut—and for what? “To punish the robbers of the 
desert, and to avenge the wrongs of the Mexicans 
whom they did oot know. I repeat, it was Carson 
and Goudey who did this—the former an .dmerican, 


horn in Boonslick county of Missouri; the latter a 
Frenchman, horn in St. Louis—and both trained to 
western enterprise from early life.” 

Here we cannot refrain from paying to Captain 
Fre nont our unfeigned respect for the coustant ex. 
hibition, in his narrative, of two qualities, which wa 
doubt not accompanied him through the journeyings 
of which that narrative isa recnrd. We allude to his 
unaifected modesty when he speaks, which he very 
seldom does, of himself; and his generosity, whicl 
never allows him to pass over without due noti 
and fitting praise the services of even the humble: 
sharer of liis perils and privations. These qualitie 
constitute the basis of an exalted character; they 
originate in love of truth and justice, and their ex: 
ercise evidences a correctness of self appreciation 
which scorns to elevate itself by the suppression of 
the praise which is justly due to another. ! 

“April 29. To-day we had to reach the Archtlette, 
distant seven miles, where the Mexican party ha 
been attacked; and, leaving our cacampment early 
we traversed a part nf the desert, the most sterile 
and repulsive that we had yet scen. Its prominent 
features were dark sierras, naked and dry; on the 
plains a few straggling shrubs,among them cactus 
several varieties. Fuentes puinted out one called by 
the Spaniards bisnada, which has a juicy pulp, slight- 
ly acid, and is eaten by the traveller to allay thirst 
Our course was generally north; and, after erossin 
an intervening ridge, we descended into a sandy 
plain, or basin, in the middle of which was the gras 
sy spol, with its springs and willow bushes, which 
constitutes a camping place in the desert, and is call 
the Arehilette. The dead silence of the place was 
ominous; and, galloping rapidly up, we found valy 
the corpses of the two men; every thing else was 
gone. They were naked, mutilated, and pierced with 
arrows. Hernandez had evidently fought, and with 
desperation. He lay in advance of the willow half. 
faced tent which sheltered his family, as if he had 
come out to meet danger, and to repulse it from that 
asylum. Que of his hands and both ef his legs had 
beer cut nif. Giacome, who was a large and stronga 
looking man, was lying in one of the willow shel- 
ters, pierced with arrows. OF the women no trace 
could be found, and it was evident they had been 
earried off captive. A little lap-dog, which had be- 
longed to Pablo’s mother, remained with the dead 
bodies, and was frantic with joy at seeing Pablo; he, 
poor child, was frantic with grief, and filled the air 
with lamentations fur his father and mother. Mi 
padre! Mi madre! was his incessant ery. When we 
beheld this pitiable sight, and pictured to ourselves : 
the fate of the two women, carried off by savages so 
brutal and so loathsome, all compunction for the 
sealped Indian ceased; and we rejoiced that Carson | 
and Godey had been able to give so useful a lesson 
to these American Arabs, who lie an wait to murder 
and plunder the innocent traveller. 


“We were all too much affected by the sad feel- — 
ings which the place inspired to remain an unneces« 
sary moment. The night we were obligad to pass 
there. Early in the morning we left it, having first 
written a brief account of what had happened, and 
putitio the eleft of a pole planted at the spring,” 
that the approaching caravan might learn tlie fate o 
their friends. 1n commemoration of the event, wa 
called the place Agua de Hernandez—Herunandez's 
oe By observation its latitude was 359 3l 

Iw? 

“Travellers,” says captain F., (May 4.) "through 
countries allording water and timber can have no» 
conceptinn of our intolerable thirst while journey- 
ing over the hot and yellow sands of this elevated 
country, where the heated air seems to be entirely 
deprived of moisture. We ate occasinnally the bis- 
nada, and moistened our mouths with the acid of the” 
sour dock, (rumes venosus.) Hourly expecting to 
find water, we continued to press on until towards” 
|march of when, after a hard and uninterrupted 


march of sixteen hours, our wild mules began run- 
| ning ahead; and in 3 mile or t vo we came to a bold 
running stream--so keen is the sense of that animal, 
in these desert regions, in scenting at a distance this - 
necessary of life.” 

“May 5. On account of our himals, it was ne 
cessary to remain to-day at this place. Indian 
| erowded numerously around us in the morning; and 
we were obltzed to keep uring in hand all day to kee 
them out of tue camp. They hegan to surround thi 
horses, which, for the convenience of grass, we were” 
guarding a little above on the river. ‘hese were 
immediately driven in, and kept close to the camp, 

“Tn the darkness of the night we had made a very 
bad encampment, our fires being commended by a 
rocky bluff within 50 yards; but, notwithstanding, 
we had the river and smal] thickets of willows te 


the other side. Several times during the day th 
camp was insulted by the Indians; but peace being - 
our object, | kept simply on the defensive. Some. 


| 
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OL the Indians were on the bottoms, and others ha- )npon the leaves, and beaten down bushes, showed 
ranguiug us from the bluffs, and they were scattered | that he had got his wound about twenty paces from 
Their language | where he fell, and that he had struggled for his life. 


an every direction over the hills. 
ae 

signs some of our penple could comprehend them 
very well. They were the same people who had 
murdered the Mexicans; and towards us their dispo- 
ition was evidently hostile, nor were we well dis- 
posed towards them. 


hind; and with his bow cach man carried a quiver 
with thirty or forty arrows partially drawn out. Be- 
Bides these, each held in bis hand two or three ar- 
kows for instant service. Their arrows are barbed 
vith a very clcar translucent stone, 2 species of opa!, 
early as hard as the diamond; and shot from their 
long bow are almost as effective as a gunshot. In 
these Indians I was forcibly struck by an expression 
bf countenance resembling that in a beast of prey; 
land all their actions are those of wild animals.— 
Joined to the rcstiess motion of the eye, there isa 
want of mind—an absence of thought—and an action 
holly by impulse, strengly expresscd, and which 
onstantly recalls the similarity. 

“A man who appeared to be a cbief, with two or 
hree others, forced himself inte camp, bringing 
with bim his arms, in spite of my orders to the con- 
rary. When shown our weapons, he bored his ear 
with his fingers, and said he could not hear. "Why," 
said he, "there are necne of you.? Counting the 
people around the camp, and including in the nnin- 
bera mule which was being shod, he made cut 22. 
So many,” said he, showing the number, ‘tand we 
i—we are a great many;” and he pointed to the hills 
and mountains round about. "f you have your 
arms,” said lie, twanging his bow, “we have these.” 
] had some difficulty in restraining the people, par- 


if it had been given by a more responsible being.— 
“Dont say that, old man,” said he, ‘don’t you say 
that—vour life's in danger" —speaking in good Eng- 
Mish; and probably the old man was nearer to bis end 
than he will be again before he meets it. 

“Several animals had bee; necessarily left behind 
near the camp, last night; and early in the morning, 
before the Indians made their appearaifce, several 
‘men were sent to bring them in. When [ was be- 
ginning to be uneasy at their absence, they returned 
with information that they had been driven off (rom 
the trail by Indians; and, having followed the tracks 
in a short distance, they found the animals cut up 
and spread out upon bushes. fn the evening I gave 
a fatigued horse to some of the Indians for a feast; 
and the village which carried him off refused to 
share with the others, who made loud complaints 
from the rocks of the partial distribution, Many of 
these Indians had Jong sticks, hooked at the end, 
which they used in hauling out lizards and cther 
small animals from their holes. During the day 
they occasionally roasted and ate lizards at our fires. 
/These belong to the people who are generally known 
funder the name of Diggers, and to these I have more 
articularly had reference when occasionally speak- 
‘ing of a people whose sole occupaliun is to procure 
food sufficient to support existence.” 


| “YT had been engaged in arranging plants; (May 9) 
‘and, fatigued with the heat of the day, | feil asleep 
in the aflernoon, and did not awake until sundown. 
| Presently Carson came to me, and reported that Ta- 
‘beau, who, early in the day, had left liis post, and 
‘without my knowledge rede back to the camp we 
| had left, in search of a lame mule, had not returned. 
|While we were speaking, a smoke rose suddenly 
from the cotton-wood grove below, which plainly 
‘told us what had befallen him; it was raised Lo in- 
form the surrounding Indians that a blow had been 
‘struck, and to tell them to be on their guard. Car- 
son, with several men well mounted, was instantly 
sent down the river, but returned in the night with- 
| out tidings of the missing man. They went to the 
camp we had left, but neither he nor the mule was 
there. Searching down the river, they fouud the 
tracks of the mule, evidently driven along by In- 
|dians, whose tracks were on each side of those made 
by the animal. After going several miles, they came 
‘to the mule ilsei/, standing iu some bushes, moi tally 
| wounded in the side hy an arrow, and feft io d.e, that 
|i might be afterwards butchered for food. They 
also lound, in another place, as they were hunting 
labout on the ground for ‘l'abean’s tracks, something 
that looked like a little puddle of bluod, but which the 
nN- prevented them from verifying. Wath 
these details they returned Lo our caimp, and their re- 
{port saddened all our hearts. 

“May 10. ‘This morning, as soon as there was 
! light enough to follow tracks, I set out inyself, with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and several men, in search of Ta- 
beau. We went to the spot where the appearance 
of puddled liad been seen; and this, we saw at once, 


p 


Aa 


ing probably a dialect of the Utah, with the aid of | He lad heen probably been shot through the lungs 


They were barcfooted, and |a fragment of his horse equipment. 
nearly naked; their hair gathered up into a knnt be- | 


"May 20. We met a band of Utah indians, head- 
ed by a well-known chief, who had obta:ned the 
American or English name of Walker, by which he 
is quoted and well known. They were all mounted, 
with an arrow. From the place where he lay and armed with rifles, and use their rifles well. The 
bled, it could be seen that he had been dragged to chief had a fusee, which he carried slung, in addi 
the river bank and thrown into it. No vestige of tian to his ride. They were journeying slowly to- 
of what had belonged to him conld be found, except| ward the Spanish trail, to levy their usual tribute 
Horse, gun,|upon the great Californian caravan. ‘They were 
clothes—-al) became the prey of these Arabs of the | robhers of a higher order than those of the desert. 


New World. 

“Tabcau had been one of our best men, and his 
unhappy death spread a gloom over our party. Men, 
who have gone through such dangers and sufferings 


other's loss. To defend and avenge each other is 
the deep feeling of all. We wished tu avenge his 


for grass and repose, furbade an expedition into un- 
known mountains. We knew the tribe who had 
done the mischief—the same who had bcen insulting 
ourcamp. They knew whut they deserved, and liad 
the discretion to show themselves to us no more.— 


ticularly Carson, who felt an insult of this kind as; 


The day before, they infestéd our camp; now, not 
one appeared, nor did we ever afterwards see but 
one who even belonged to the same tribe, and he at 
a distance." i 


“On the 12th May the expedition reached las Fe- 
gas de Santa Clara, which had been so long presented 
to us as the terminating point of the desert, and 
where the annual caravan frem California te New 
Mexico halted and recruited for some weeks. 1t 
was a very suitable place to recover frum the fa- 
tigue and exhaustion of a month’s suffering in the 
hot and sterile desert. The meadow was about a 
mile wide, and sonte ten miles long, bordered by 
grassy hills and mountaios—some of the latter risinz 
two thousand feet and white with snow down to tlie 
level of the vegas. Its elevation above the sea was 
5,280 feet; latitude, by observation, 37° 28 28", and 
its distance from where we first strack the Spanish 
trail, about four hundred miles. Counting from the 
time we reached the desert, and began to skirt, at 
our descent from Walker’s Pass in the Sierra Neva- 
da, we had travelled 550 miles, occupying twenty- 
seven days, in that inhospitable region. In passing 
before the great caravan, we had the advantage of 
finding inore grass, bat the disadvantage of finding 
also the marauding savages, who had gathered down 
| upon the trail, waiting the approach of tnat prey.— 
This greatly increased our labors, besides costing us 
the hfe of an excellent man. We had to move all 
day ina state of watch, and prepared for combat— 
srouts and flankers out, a (ront and rear division of 
our men, and baggage animals in the centre. 
night, camp duty was severe. "Those who had toil- 
ed all day, had to guard, by turns, the camp and the 
horses all night. Frequently one-third of the whole 
party were on guard at once; and nothing but this 
vigilanec saved us from attack. We were constant- 


marauders; and although Taoeau was killed, and our 


them renamed on the hills and mountain sides, 
there was mantfestly a consultation and caleulatiou 


Santa Clara, we had complete relief from the heat 


from the severity cf camp duty. Some relaxation, 
and relaxation only—for camp guards, horse guards, 
and scouts are mdispensable irom the time of leav- 
ing the frontiers ot Missouri until we return to 
them.” 


a trail, which served fur a road, we again fuund var- 
selves under the necessity of exp?oring a track 
through the wilderness. 
borne off to the southeast, crossing the Wahsatch 
range. Our course led lo the northeast, aloaz the 
foot of that range, and leaving it on the right. The 
mountain presented ilself to us under the form of 
several ridges, rising one above the other, rocky, and 
wouded with pine and cedar; the last ridze cuvered 
| with snow. Sevier river, llowiag nocthwardly to 
the lake of the same name, collects ils principal wa- 
lers Irom this section of the Walisatch chain. We 
had now entered a region ot greal pastoral promise, 
abounding with [iue streams, the rich bunch grass, 
soil 1hat would produce wheat, and indigenous flax, 
growing as if it had been sewn. Cuisistent with 
the general character of its bordering mountains, 
this lertility of soil and vegetation does not exteud 
far into the Great Basin, Mr. Joseph Walker, our 
guide, who jomed us on the 12th, and who has more 
kuo «ledge of these parts than any »oan L know, im- 
forined me that all Lhe country to the left was un 
known to him, aud that even Lhe Dizzer tribes, 
which frequented Lake Sevier, could tell him no- 


“had been the place where he fell and died. Blood | tbing about it. 


as we had seen, hecome like brothers, and feel each ! 


death, but the condition of our horses, languishing | 


At, 


ly dogged by bands, and even whole tribes cf the. 
; camp infested and iysulted by some, while swarms of, 
going on to decide the question of attacking us.— | 
| Having reached the restig place of the Vegas de: 


and privations of the desert, and some relaxation 


“On the 17th May, after 440 miles of travellingon | 


The Spanish trail had | 


I conducted their depredations with furn, and 
under the color of trade and toll for passing through 
| their country. Instead of attackingand killing, they 
'alfect to purchase—taking the harses they like, and 
giving something nominal in retara. The chief was 
'quite civil to me. He as personally acquainted 
with his namesake, our guide, who made my name 
known to him: He knew of my expedition uf 1842; 
and, as a token of friendship, and proof that we had 
met, proposed an interchange of presents. We had 
no great store to choose oul ef; so lie gave mea 
Mexican blanket, aud | gave hima very fine ona 
which | had obtained at Vancouver.” 

“Crossing on the 24th May a slight ridge along 
the river, we entered a handsome mountain valley 
covered with fine grass, and directed uur course to- 
wards a high snowy peak, at the foot of which luy 
the Utah lake. On our right wes a bed of high 
muuntains, their summits covered with snow, cunsli- 
luting the dividing ridge between the Basin waters 
aud those of the Colorado. At noon we fell in with 
a party of Utah Indians coming out of the mountain, 
and in the aflernoon encampeu on a tributary to the 
lake, which is separated froin the waters of the Se- 
{vier by very slight dividing grounds. 

“Early the next day we came in sight of the lake, 
and, as we descended to the broad bottoms of the 
Spanish fork, three horsemen were seen galloping 
towards ts, who proved to be Utah Indians—scuuls 
| frun a village, which was eucaosped near the mouth 
‘of the river. They were armed with rifles, and 
their horses were in good condition. We encamped 
near them, on the Spanish fork, which is one of tha 
principal tributacies to the lake. Finding the indians 
troublesome, and desirous to remain here a day, we 
!removed the next morning further down the lake, 
jand encamped on a fertile bottom near the foot of 
the same mountainous ridge which borders the 
| Great Salt lake, and along which we had journeyed 
‘ihe previuus September. Here the principal plants 
jin bloum were two, which were remarkable, as af- 
'fording to the Snake indians—the one an abundant 
supply of food, and the other the most useful among 
the applications which they use for wounds. These 
were the kcoyah plant, growing in elds uf extraor- 
dinary luxuriance, and convallaria stellata, which, 
from the experience of^Mr. Walker, i$ the best re- 
medial plant known among those Indians. A few 
miles below us was another village of Indians, from 
which we obtamed some fish— among them a few 
salinon truut; which were very much inferior in size 
to those along the Californian mountains. The sea- 
son for taking them had not yet arrived; but the ln- 
dians were daily expecting them to come up out of 
, the lake. 


"We had now accomplished an object we had in 
view when leaving the Dalles of the Columbia in 
Nuvember last; we had reached the Utah lake; but 
by a roate very diferent from what we had mtend- 
ed, and without sufficient time remaining to make 
the examinations which were desired. Lt is a lake 
‘of note in this coantry, under the dominion of the 
, Utahs, who resort to it tor hsh, Its greatest breadth 
is about lifteen miles, stretching far to the north, 
narrowing a» it goes, und connecting with the Great 
Salt lake. "This is the report, and which | believe 
to be correct; but it is fresh water, while the olher 
Is nol only salt, but a saturated solution of salt; and 
| here is a problem which requires to be solved. lt is 
almost entirely surrounded by mountains, walled on 
the north and east by a high and snowy range, which 
supplies to it a fan of tributary streams.” 

Although we have no lear of wearying our read- 
ers’ patience, or exhausting their curiosity, by a con- 
tinued recurrence to this truly nalronal produettiun— 
and it is indeed one of which any people might be 
| proud—yet we do uot wish to trespass Loo much 
upon the pleasure which will be experienced from 
the regular perusal of the wurk by the detacuing of 
passages, however interesting they may be, frum the 
connected narrative. We shall, therelore, now bring 
our notice of these important expeditions to a close. 
We Jeft the party at the Utah lake. The narrative 
thus continues: 

“In arriving at the Utah lake, we had completed 
an immense circuit of twelve degrees diameter north 
and south, and ten degrees east and west; and found 
ourselves, in May, 1844, on the same sheet of water 
which we had leit in September, 1843. The Utah 
is the southern limb of the Great Salt lake; and thus 
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we had seen that remarkable sheet of water both at from the Great Salt lake west there was a succes- have some foundation and excite our desire to kno 
its northern and southern extremity, aad were ahle sion of lakes and rivers which have no outlet to the the whole. > 
The eirenit|sea, nor any conaexlon with the Colnmbia or with| The whole idea of such a desert, and sucha peos 


to Bx its position at these two points. 


which we had made, and which had cost us eizht|the Colorado of the Gnif of California. Jle de-|ple, 15 a novelty in our country, and excites Asiatic, 


months of time, and 3.500 miles of travelling, had | 
given us a view of Oregon and North California į 
from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, and | 
of the two principal streams which form hays or] 
harbors on the coast of thatsea. Iaving completed | 
this cirenit, and heing now abont to turn the back | 
upon the Pacific slope of our continent and to recross 
the Rocky mountains, it is natural] to look hack upon 
our footsteps, and take some brief view of the lead- | 
ing featnres and general structure of the country 
we had traversed. These are peenliar and striking | 
and differ essentially from the Atlantic side ofj 
our country. The mountains all are higher, more; 
numerons, and more distinctly defiaed in their ranges | 
and directions; ant, what is so contrary to the na-! 
tural order of such formations, one of these ranges, 
which is near the coast (the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Range.) presents higher elevations and peaks 
than any which are to be found in the Rocky moun- 
lains themselves. In our cight months’ circuit, we 
were never oul of sight of snow; and the Sicrra 
Nevada, where we crossed it, was near 2,000 feet 
ingher than the South Pass in the Rocky mountains. 
In height (hese mountains greally exceeded those of 
the Allantic side, constantly presenting peaks which 
enter the region of eternal snow; and some of them 
volcanic, and in a frequent state of activity. “They 
are seen at great distances, and guide the traveller in 
his courses: 

“'The course and elevation of these ranges give dì- 
rection to the rivers and character of the coast. No, 
greatriver does or can take its rise belaw the Cas- 
cade and Sierra Nevada range; the distance to the 
sea is too short to admit of it. The river: of the, 
San Francisco bay, which are the largest after the 
Columbia, are local to that bay aad lateral to the 
coast, having their sources about on line with the 


of its own, between Coast range and the Cascade | 
and Sierra Nevada range. The Columbia is the only 
river which traverses the whole breadth of the cann- 
try, breaking through all the ranges, and entering the | 
sca. Drawing its waters from a section of ten de- 
grees of latitnde in the Rocky mountaius, which are | 
collected into one stream by three main forks (Lew: | 
is’s, Clark's, and the North fork) near the centre of! 
the Oregon valley, this great river thence proceeds 
by a single channel to the sea, while its three forks, 
lead each to a pass in the mountains, which opens | 
the way into the inlerior of the continent. This| 
fact in relation to the rivers of this region gives an} 
immense value to the Columbia. Its mouth is the 
only inlet and outlet to and from the sea; its three 
forks lead to the passes in the mountains; it is there- 
fore the only line of communication between the 
Pacific and the interior of North America; aud all 
operations of war or commerce, of national or social 
intercourse, must be conducted upon it. This gives 
ita value beyond estimation, and would involve ir- 
reparable mjury if lost. In thisunity and concen- 
tration of its waters, the Pacilic side of our conti- 
nent differs entirely from the Atlantic side where the 
waters of the Alleghany mountains are dipersed into 
many rivers, having their different entrances into the 
sea, and opening many lines of communication with 
the interior.” 

“The Pacific coast is equally different Irom that of 
the Atlantic. The coast of the Atlantic is low and 
open, indented with numerous bays, sounds, and ri- 
ver estuaries, accessible cvery where, and opening 
by many channels into the heart of the country.— 
‘Nhe Pacific coast, on the contrary, is high and com- 
pact, with few bays, and but one that opens into the 
heart of the country. The immediate coast is what 
the seamen call iron bound. A little within, it is 
skirted by two successive ranges of mountains, stand 
ing as ramparts between the sea and the interior 
cunntry, and to get through which there is but one 
gate, and that narrow and easily defended. This 
structure of the coast, backed by these two ranges 
of mountains, with its concentration and unity of 
waters, gives to the country an immense military 


| main Columbia; 


|f 


scrihed some of these lakes, as being large, with 
numerous streams, and even considerable rivérs fall- 
ing into them. In fact, all concur in the general re- 
port of these interior river sand lakes; and for want 
of understanding tlie force and power of evapora- 


tion, whieh so soon establishes an equilibrium be-. 


tween the loss and supply of waters, the fable of 
whirlpools «nd subterrancous outlets has gained be- 
lief, as the only imaginable way of carrying off the 
waters which have no visible discharge. 
tare of the country would require this formation of 
interior lakes; for the waters which would collect 
between the Rocky mountains and the Sierra Neva- 
da, not being able to cross this forinidable barrier, 
nor to get to the Columbia or the Colorado, must 
naturally eolleet into reservoirs, each of which 
would have its little system of streams and rivers to 
supply it. This would be the natural effect; and 
what T saw went to confirm it. 
isa formation of this kind, and qnite a large one; 
and having many streamsand oue considerable river, 
four or five handred miles long. falling into it. This 
lake and river T saw and examined myself; and also 
saw the Wah-sateh and Bear river mountain which 
enclase the waters of the lake on the east, and con- 
stitute in that quarter the rim of the Great Basin.— 
Afterwards, along the eastern base of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, where we travelled for forty-two days, Isaw 
the line of lakes and rivers which lie at the foot of 
that Sierra; and which Sierra is the western rim of 
the Basia. In going down Lewis's fork and the 
I crossed only iaferior streams 
coming in from the lefi, such as could draw their 
water from a short distance only; and I often saw 
the mountains at their heads white with snow; which 
all accounts said, divided the waters of the drsert 
from those of the Columbia, and which could be no 


rim of the Basin on the northern side. 


faras the head of the Santa Clara fork of the Rio 
Virgen, | erossed only small streams making their 


|way south to the Colorado, or lost in sand—as the 
Mo-hah-ve; while ta the left lofty mountains, their! 


summils white with snow, were often visible, and 
which must have turned water to the north as well 


as to the south, and thus constituted on this part the; 


southern rim of the Basia. At the head of the Santa 


Clara fork, and in the Vegas de Santa Clara, we' 


crossed the ridge which parted the two systems of 
waters. We entered the Basin at that point, and 
bave travelled in it ever since, having its southeast- 
ern rim (the Wah-satch mountain) on the right, and 
crossing the streams which flow down into it. 
existence of the Basin is therefore an established 
fact in my mind; its extent and contents are yet to 
be better ascertained. It cannot be less than four or 
ve hundred miles each way, and must lie principally 
io the Alta California; the demarcation latitude of 
42° prohably cutting a segment trom the north part 
of the rim. Of its interior but httle is known. It 


; But I flatter myseif that what is discovered, though 
The strue- ' 


| membered, belongs to the Alta California, and h 


The Great Salt lake | 


; Mountaias, it is the short curly grass, on which the 
buffalo delight to feed, (whence its name of buffalo,) 
“which is still good when dry and apparently dead.— 
West of those mountains it is a larger growth, in 


, both exhibit them; and I have seen good pasturage, 
, ; ,at an elevation of ten thousand feet. 
Dalles of the Columbia, and running each in a valley | other than the range of mountains tae oom the | taneous product, the trading or travelling caravans 
nd in re- 
‘turning from California along the Spanish trail, as: operations any number of cavalry may be moved, and 


The, 


not American ideas. Interior basins, with their own 
systems of lakes and rivers, and often steril, ar 

common enoozh in Asia; people still in the, elemen- 
tary state of families, living in deserts, wilh no other 
occupation than the mere animal search for food, 
may still be scen in that ancient quarter of the globe 
but in America such things are new and strange, ul 
known and unsuspected, and discredited when related, 


nol enouzh to satisfy curiosity, is suficient to excite 
it and that snbsequent explorations will cumpleta 
what has been commenced, 

“This accouat of the Great Basin, it wilt be 


no application to Oregon, whose capabilities may 
justify a separate remark. Referring to my journal 
for particular descriptions, and for sectional bound 
ries between good aad bad distriets, I ean only say, 
in genera! and comparative terms, that, in that. 
branch of agriculture which implies the cultivation 
of grains and staple crops, it would be inferior to tha 1 
Atlantic states, though many parts are superior fa 
_wheat; while ia the rearing of floeks and herds st 
would claim a high place. Its grazing capabilities ara 
great; and even in the indigenous grass now there, aa 
element of individual and national wealth may be 
found. In fact, the valuable grasses begin within 
one hundred and fifty miles of the Missouri frontier, 
and extend tu the Pacific ocean. Eist of the Rocky 


| clusters, and hence called bunch grass, and whieh: 
has a second or fall growth. Plains and mountains 


In this spons 
find subsistence for their animals; aad in military 


any number of cattle may be driven; and thus men 
and horses he supported on long expeditions, and 
even in winter in the sheltered situations. 

“Commercially, the value of the Oregon country 
must be great, washed as it is by the north Pacific 
ocean—fronting Asia—produciag many of the ele- < 
ments of commerce—mild and healthy in its climate 
—and becoming as it naturally will a thorouzfare for 
the East India and China trade.” 

Bat little novelty of iacident befell our travellers 
duriag their comparatively easy journeying homes 
ward. On the 13th June they were abaut two de- 
. grees soath of the South Pass in the Rocky Moune 
tains, and— 

"Our course home,” says Capt. F., ‘would have - 
been eastwardly; hut that would have taken us over ] 
ground already examined, and therefore without the 
l interest which would excite curiosity. South wardly 
there were objects worthy to be explored, to wits 
the approximation of the head waters of three diffe- 
rent rivers—tlie Platte, the Arkansas, and the Grand 


l 


1s called a desert, and from what I saw of it, sterility | River fork af the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of Cali- 
may be its prominent characteristic; but where there fornia; the Passes at the heads of these rivers, and 
is so much water, there must be some oasis. "The | tie three remarkable mountain coves called Parks, 
great river and the great lake reported, may not be! in which they took their rise. Que of these Parks | 


strength, and will probably render Oregon the most 
impregnable country in the world.” 

“Differing so much from the Atlantic side of our 
continent, in coast, mouatains, and rivers, the Pacilic 
side dillers from it in another most rare and singular 
feature —tnat of the Great interior Basin, of which 
] have so often spoken, an the whole form and cha- 
racter of which t was anxious to ascertain. Its ex- 
istence is vouched for by such of the American 
traders and hunters as have some knowledge of that 
reginn; the structure of the Sierra Nevada range of 
mountains requires it 
servations eonlirm it. 


well acquainted m these parts, informed me tha $ 


to be (here; sud my own oh-[body and legs 
Mr. Joseph Walker who is soj counts of the inhabitants 


equal to the report; but where there is so much snaw, 
there must be streams; and where there is no outlet, 
there must he lakes to hold the accumulated waters, 
ersands to swallow them up. In this eastern part 


of the Basin, containiag Sevier, Utah, and the Great | 


Salt lakes, and the rivers and erecks, falling into 


them, we know there is good soil and good grass, 


adapted to civilized settlements. [n the western part, 
on Salmon Trout river and some other streams, the 
same remark may be made. 


The contents of this Great Basin are yet to be ex- 
amined. Thatit is peopled we know; but miserably 
and sparsely. From all that | heard and saw, | 
should say that humanity here appeared in its lowest 
form, and in its most elementary slate. Dispersed 
in single families, without fire-arms; eating seeds 
and insects; digging roots, (and henve their name)— 
such 13 the condition of the greater part. Others 
area degree higher, and live in communities upon 
some lake or river that supplies fish, and from which 
they repulse the miserable Digger. The rabbit is 
the largest animal known io this desert; its flesh af- 
fords a little meat; aad their big-like covering is 
made of itsskins. The wild sage is their anly wood, 
and here it is of extraordinary size—sometimes a 
foot in diameter, and six or cight feet high. M 
serves for fuel, tor building materials, and a sitelle 
to the rabbits, and for some sort of covering lor the 
in cold weather. Suel are the ac 
and productions of thc 
Great Basin; and which, though imperfect, must 


was, of course, on the western side of the dividing 
ridge; and a visit to it would require us once mora 
to cross the summit of the Rocky Mountains to tha 
wesl, and then to recress to the cast; making, in all, 
with the transit we had just accomplished, three 
| crossings of that mountain in this section of its course. 
! But no matter. The eoves, the heads of the rivers 
the approximation of their waters, the practicability 
of the mountain passes, and the locality of thethree 
parks, were all objects of interest, and, although 
| well known to hunters and trappers, were unknown. 
to science and history. We therefore changed our 
course, and turned up the valley of the Platte instead 
of going down it. 

“We crossed several small affluents, and again 


male a fortified camp in a grove. The country had 
now become very beantiful—rich in wator, grass, i 
e 


game; and to these were added the charm of scenery. 
and pleasant weather.” 

Alleran interesting. visit to the **New and O] 
Parks,” which are described as being fertile an 
well wooded and watered valleys, and ‘ta paradis 
to all grazing animals,” the party arrived on th 
2:4 of June at the summit of the dividing ridge t 
which Captain F. gives an estimated height of 11,» 
200 feet. 

“Ou the 221 we were met by a party of Utah wo 
men, who told us that on the other side of the rdg 
thew village was fighting with the Arapahoes.— 
As soon as they had given us this information, the 
filled the air with cries and Jamentations, which 
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| made us understand that some of their chiefs had 
been killed. 

“Extending along the river directly ahead of us 
was a low piney ridge, leaving between it and the 
stream a small open bottom, on which the Utahs had 
| very injudiciously placed their village, which, ac- 
cording to the women, numbered about 300 warriors. 
Advancing in the cover of the pines, the Arapahoes, 
about daylight, charged into the village, driving off 
a great number of their horses and killing four men; 
among them the principal chiel of the village.— 
They drove the horses perhaps a mile beyond the 
village to the end of a hollow, where they had pre- 
viously forted at the edge cf the pines. Here the 
| Utahs had instantly attacked them in turn, and ac- 
cording to the report of the women, were getting 
rather best of the day. The women pressed us ea- 
gerly to join with their people, and would immedi- 
ately have provided us with the best horses at the 
village; but it was not for us to interfere in such a 
conflict. Neither party were our friends, nor under 
our protection; and each was ready to prey upon us 
that could. But we could not help feeling an unusu- 
al excitement at being within a few hundred yards 
of a fight, in which 500 men were closely engaged 
and hearing the sharp cracks of their rifles. We 
were in a bad position, and subject to be attacked in 
it Either party which we might meet, victorious 
! or defeated, was certain to fall upon us; and, gear- 
ing up immediately, we kept close along the pines of 


| keeping the scunts on the summit to give us notice 
‘of the approach of Indians. As we passed by the 
village which was immediately below us, horsemen 
were galloping to and fro, and groups of pcople were 
gathered around those who were wounded and dead, 
| and who were being brought in from the field. We 


| the ridge, having it between us and the village, and | 
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lo trace his adventurous course, bul also to estimate 
what he has accomplished, and the great value of 
the information which he has collected, in a geogra- 
phical, a commercial, and a scientilic point of view. 
We will not attempt a recapitulation; for where so 
much has been done, and so well done, it would be 
only to repeat, in another form, the suhstance of all 
which we have already said. In geographical dis- 
covery Captain Fremont has done much: he has 
shown that the transit across the Rocky Mountains, | 
particularly at (he Southern Pass, is comparatively | 
easy; that the proportion of absolutely barren coun- 
try is small; that, from within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the Missouri frontier to the longitude ' 
of Fort Laramie, (105° 40',) there is in general great 
plenty of the short curly grass called buffalo grass. 
Westward of Laramie, for a considerable distance, | 
the regiun is sandy and apparently steril, and the: 
place of the grass is usurped by the artemisia; other | 
localities, where there is a deficiency of pasturage, | 
are found on hoth sides of the mountains. These 
expeditions, however, will furnish to trading cara- | 
vans, or to emigrating parties,a knowledge of the | 
most practicable routes, where they may most) 
generally find suistenence for their animals and wa- 
ter and ivel for themselves. The road to Oregon, 
will be made comparatively easy: and although! 
the emigrant who contemplates taking np his line| 
of marcu to that distant region ought ta be apprized , 
of and guarded against the dangers, the difficulties, | 
and the privalions he will have lo encounter, yet 
he may be cheered by the certainty that he will, 
meet with nothing but what faresight and prudence ' 
may m great measure protect ahim from, and cour- 
age, firmness, and perseverance overcome. He will: 
be called upon to exercise al] these qualities, and , 
the most dangerous error into which he can fall is| 


| continued to press on, and crossing another fork which 
came in from the right, afler having made fifteen 
miles from the village, fortified ourselves strong!) in 
| the pines a short distance from the river.” 

The party arrived at Bent's Fort on the 1st July, 
where they were received— 

“With a cordial welcume and a friendly hospita- 
lity, in the enjoyment of which we spent several 
agreeable days. We were now in the region where 
our mcunlaineers were accustomed to live, and all the 
| dangers and difficulties of the roa being considered 
past, fout of them, including Carson and Walker, re- 
tanned at the fort.” 


The expedition reached the little town of Kansas 
on the banks of the Missonri river on the 31st July, 
having made a journey of 3,702 miles from the Dal- 
Jes of the Columbia, and 2,560 frum Capt. Sutter's 
settlement at New Helvetia. 

* «During our protracted absence of fourteen 
months, in the course of which we had necessarily 
been exposed to great varieties of weather and of 
climate, nu one case of sickness had ever occurred 
| among us. 
* Here ended ourland journey; and the day fol- 
¿lowing our arrival, we found ourselves on board a 
steambuat rapidly gliding down the bruad Mis- 
| souri. Our travel worn animals had not been 
sold and dispersed over tlie cuuntay (o reuewed la- 
bor, but were placed at good pasturage on the frun- 
tier, and are now ready to do their part in the coming 
| expedition. 

The narrative concludes with the arrival at St. 
| Louis on the th of August, where the party was 
1 disbanded. 

"Andreas Fuentes also remained here, having 
; readily found employment for the winter, and is one 
of the men engaged to accompany me tlie present 
ear. 
4 “Pablo Hernandez remains in the family ol Se- 
| nator Benton, where he is well taken care of, and 
| eoneiliates guod will by his docility, intelligence, 
and amiability. General Almonte, the Mexican 
| minister at Washington, to whoin he was of course 
made knuwn, kindly offered to. take charge of him, 
and to carry him back tu Mexico; but the boy 
| preferred to remain where he was until he got au 
|| education, fur which he shows equal ardor and apti 
tude. 

"Our Chinouk Indian had his wish to see the whites 
fully gratihed. He accompanied me to Washington, 
and, aller remaning several months at the Columbia 
college, was sent by the Indian department to l'hila- 
| delphia, where, among other things he learned to 
| read and write well, aud speak the English language 
| with some fluency. 
| “He will accompany me in a few days to the fron- 

lier of Missouri, wtience he will be sent with some 
one of the emigrant conipanies to the village at the 
Dalles of Columbia. 

We have thos endeavored to furnish our readers 
"with such an analysis of Capt. Fremuul’s two cxpe- 
Í ditions as may, with copious extracts which we 
have made irom the narrative, enable them not only 


to imagine that the journey is an easy one, and the; 
' toil and suffering which he will have to undergo tri- 
fling and unimpurtant. | 


The Great Salt Lake, the Bear River Valley, and | 
the rivers, the valleys, and the mountains of Upper: 
| California may be said to be now first bruugit ‘to! 
‘the knowledge of civilized man by these expedi- 
tions. The corrrection of our former geographical, 
errors with respect to the river Buenaventura we 
owe to Captain F.; the existence of a great cen-| 
tral plan or basin in California is established by 
him, as is also the important fact that there is no 
river of any navigabile size which has its outfel di-; 
| rectly into the Pacific, and communicates with the wes- | 
lern slope of our continent, except the Columbia, be- 
tween fifty degrees of northern latitude and the) 
Gulf of California. In a military point of view 
these expeditions point out where forts and posts 
may be mast advantageously established, with a 
view to the safe occupancy of the country and the 
proteetion of the inhabitants and the trader frum | 
Indian outrage, or from aggressions or interferences 
of any kind. This, we believe, was the professedly | 
authorised object of Captain Premont’s expeditions;' 
but his ardent and active temperament, and his love 
of science and knowledge, could not rest satisfied 
wilh a bare perforinance of preseribed duties. He| 
has submitted to his countrymen and the world, in 
his unpretending and modest narrative, a vast body 
of botanical, geological, and meteorolugical infor-, 
mation. The soil and the mineral waters have been | 
subjected to analysis. More than four hundred and 
thirty astrunomical observations are recorded, the, 
Jatitude and lungitude of important points aecurate 
ly determined, and the elevations of mountains as- 
certained. The sorvey of Captain Fremont (rom' 
the eastward meets that of Captain Wilkes from the | 
westward, and, so far as is requisite for all imme-- 
diate practical purposes, the nap of Oregon is coin- 
plete. The appendix to Captain Fremont's narra- 
tive contains Dr. James Hali’s (uf New York) re- 
port upon the nature of the geological formations 
occupying the portions of Or’gou and California 
traversed by Captain Fremout, as deduced frum 
his observations, and the specimens of minerals and 
vegetable and animal organic remains which he col- 
lected. 

Professor Torrey makes the following statement! 
with respect to the butameal callectiuus of the ex 
peditiou: 

“When Captain Fremont set ont on his second eX- 
pedition he was well provided with paper and other) 
means for making extensive botanical collections; 
and it was understood that, on his return, he should 
conjoinlly prepare a full account of his plants, to be 
appended to his report. About fourteen hundred 
species were collected, many of them iu regious not} 
before explored by any hotauist. ln consequeuce, : 
however, of the great jengin of the journey, and the 
numerous accidents to which the party were expos- 
ed, bot especially owing to the dread lul ilood of the 
Kansas, which deluged the borders of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, more than half of his speci- 


mens were ruined before he reached the borders of 
civilization. Even the portion saved was greatly 
damaged, sn that, in many instances, it has been 
extremely difficult to determine the plants. As there 
was not sufficient time befere the publication of 
Capt. Fremont’s report for the proper study of the 
remains of his collection, ithas been deemed advi- 
sable to reserve the greater part of them to incorpo- 
rale with the plants which we expect he will bring 
with him on returning from his third expedition, upen 
which he has just set out. 

“The Juss sustained by Captain Fremont, and T 
may say hy the botanical world, will, we trust, be 
partly made up the present and next seasons, as 
much of the same ceuntry will be passed over again, 
and some new regionsexplored. Arrangements have 
heen made by which the hetanical collectinns will 
be preserved, at least from the destructive effects 
of water, and a person accompanies the expedition 
who is to make drawings uf all the mest interesting 
plants. Particular attentien will be given to the 
forest trees and the vegetable productions that are 
useful in the arts or that are employed for food or 
medicine.” 

Professor Torrey furnishes in the appendix de- 
scriptions of about thirty new genera: and species of 
plants collected by Captain Fremont. 

The ohjects of Capt. Fremont’s third exploratory 
tour are, we believe, correctly detailed in the following 
paragraphs, which we extract from a late number 
of the Western (Missouri) Expositor: 

“The expedition to the Rocky Mountains, under 
command of Captain J.C. Fremont, of the United 
Stales army, being the third exploring toui of that 
officer, left Westport on the 26th June. Captain 
Fremnnt is assisted by two junior officers of the To- 
pographical Corps, and employs eighty men. The 
design of this expedition is to complete the surveys: 
of the plains and mountains intervening between the 
western boundary of the Pacific, heretofore partial- 
ly accomplished hy the exploring squadron and the 
two former expeditions of Captain Fremont. As 
far as we can learn, this party will proceed to sur- 
vey the Arkansas river ta its source, after complet- 
ing which the party will be divided. One divisian 
will then retorn by way of the head of the Rio del 
Norte, through the country of the Camanche Jn» 
dians, on the sources of the Red river, and by the 
low waters of the Arkansas. The main division, 
onder Captain Fremont, will cross the Colorado, 
complete the survey of the Great Salt Lake, and 
penetrate by the waters of Mary’s river, which 
fiows westwardly through the Upper California, in 
the vicinity of the 42d degree parallel of lalitue, and 
is Jost in a lake at the eastern base of the California 
Mountains. It is believed that from a point on 
Mary's river, some days journey from its mouth, the 
head of the Sacramento may be reaehed in two days? 
travel. ‘The route then by which Captain Fremont 
proposes to penetrate to the Pacific is the shortest 
and most diceet from the lower Missouri; of this 
the portion from the Arkansas to the head of the 
Sacramento, about six hundred and fifty miles in 
distance, is as yet unexplored hy the whitc man, and 
generally designated as “the Grest California De- 
sert." None of its waters except the Colorado 
reach the ocean; tliey are absorbed or disappear by 
evaporation. 


“After passing the winter among the settlements 
of Upper California, the exploring party will, if the 
country be found practicable, pass round by the low- 
er route from California, crossing the Colorado be- 
low the great ‘Kennion,’ and retorn to the Arkansas 
by the waterr of the Gila and Juan, large tiibuta- 
ries of the lower Colorado, which have their sources 
west of the mountains of New Mexico. ‘This sketch 
contemplales a route five or six thousand miles. It 
will prubably eventuate in the discovery of a new 
and straight road to both Oregon and California, 
passing lor the most part through our own territory, 
diminishing the distance some three ar four hundred 
miles, aud the time two months. The country to the 
right and left will be examined, and its geography, 
at present a blank, somewhat understood. ‘lhe im- 
portance of these contemplated explorations 1s very 
great—every confidence is reposed in the energy and 
ability of the commanding officer.” 

We cannot take Jeave of this most interesting and 
valuable document without expressing the great 
pleasure and istruction whieh ats perusal has af- 
forded us, and the conviction, which every addition- 
al page increased that the important object of the 
expeditions could not have been entrusted to better 
hands. ‘The journals of the three expeditions will, 
together, turmish one of the most important produc- 
tions of ihe age, and constitute a mast suitable and 
valuable present to science and literature, made by 
our young aud vigorous country, through the hands 
oue ul her most amiable, talented, and enterprising 
sons. 
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Mogmon War. In the absence of a war with Mex- 
ico, we inust be content to lay before our readers the 
léstary of other ware. The St. Lunis Republican of the 


24ib contains sundry accounts uf. Mormon depredutians, | 


The sheriff, Backcnztos! forces ater kicking up a d—l 
of a dus” at Warsaw, had left there, “aad no one now 
knew their whereabouts.” The Warsawans were re- 
turning home. A meeting had been celled at Quiscy, 
to be held on the 23J, with a view to ioterfere and settle 
the difficulties, x 

‘The St. Louis Repnblican of the 24th says: “li js 
understood here, that Governor Ford, of Tlinais, retused 
to take nny measures whatever to put an end to these 
disturbances, expressing lis determination to let them 
fight it cor. This may lie very prudent conduct on the 
partot Governor Ford, Lut itis unworthy of an esecu- 
tive ufücer, and disuracefnl tothe state. It is, moreover, 
au abandoamentof hisswarn duty, for which, as it af- 
fects seriously our republieao ins‘itutions, he should be 
held to a strict aceouniahility. 

The same paper of the 25th qualifies the above, by 
saying; ‘ Governor Ford seems to have abandoned his 
first intention, to fet the Mormons and anti-Morinons 
fightit out, indifferent which whipped; and has issued 
two pruclamations, which are published in the G :zelte 
of last evening. Exaggerated statements, received at 
Springfield, probably praduced this change of purpose, 
aud induced him to make a call for five hundred wien, 


from the citizeas of Saagamon, Menard, Cass. Sest, . 


Pike, Morgan, and Gieea counties. He also calls upon 
Gen. Harden, Culs. Baker, Weatherford, Meiiinan, 
and Boyce, to aid in raising this furce. He says, in 
one of these papers, that “this time, there is no mistake 
but that an insurrection does exist," he eppoints Beards- 
town asthe place of rendezvous, and this day as 
the time, for the gallant niliia ta make their appear- 
ance. 1 

"In the second proclamation, issued last Sunday, hav- 
ing received ioformation. of a baile, in which eighteen 
anti-Mormous, aud three mormons were killed, and a 
number of anti-Mormons were taken prisoners, he calls 
*upon all the young men of Sangamon county to come 
to Springfield at three weluck of the afternoon of Tues- 
day next, [last,] ready fur service.” '¢The state of things 
now existing in Hancock. (he says,) mus! not continue; 
the law must be magnified and restored to tà suprema- 
cy, or otherwise our governmentis at an end.” We 
dun't know bow many voluntecis niswered this call, but 
We guess nor many. There is no truth, at all events, 
in the battle which is made the toundation of this pro- 
clamatiun. Our intelhgence from Warsaw is later than 
the date of the document itself, and no such affair was 
known to bave oceurred at that tiine. The prairie 
skrimmoge and race betwee Backeustos and a por- 
tion ol the anti-Murmons, doubtless, gave rise to the 
story.” 

Tbe St. Louis American of the 26ih says,—" Some 
of the citizens are raising troops, whilst others are hold- 
ing meetinga and resolving to exterminate the Mor- 
mons." 

The citizens of Keokuk wert, nt the last accounts, 
raising a company of men to drive the Mormons frora 
Sugar Creek settlement, in Lee county, lowa The ci- 
tizens of Fort Madison were determined to. prevent the 
return cf the Mormons who had left Augusta, Iowa ter- 
ritory, for the purpuse of aiding their brethrea in Han- 
cock county. 


France. By a royal ordonnance ol the 21th. ult. Ge- 
neral de Lamoriciere is appointed governor gencral ol 
Algeria during the absence of Marshal Duzeaud, who 
has leave uf absence frum September Ist and wuuld 
embark at Algiers lor France on the the 5th ult. 

Crime. ‘The Prince de Berghes, oue ol the richest 
noblemen in France, and oue of ils mot ancieat and 
distinguished lamilies, has been eondemned to three 
years unprisoninent for orgy aud circulating counters 
of the J«cky Club, vepresendug trivial sums of money. 

Hurricane at Rouen. 'The mayorof Rouen, ina pro- 
clamation addressed to the mnabitants of that city, soli- 
citing their charity m favor of the sufferers hy the recent 
whirldwind, mentions that the number of kiled removed 
fram under the rums of the three manufactories, exceed. 
ed aixty, und that of the wounded one hundred. 


Swrpen.— Stockholm. The king of Sweden left Sieck- 
holm on the 19th ult. for Gottenburgh, where he was to 
embark jor Christiana. Before bis oeparture he appoint 
ed a council of regency. 

This known that in the last Swedish parhament seve- 
ral bilis, containing organic and radical improvements 
in the constitution, were thrown out by the lords and 
the clergy, in opposition to the votes of the burgesses 
and the peasantry, which latter is represented in Swe- 
den. The king was, it seems, reluctantly compelled tà 
yield tosuch a powerful impulse Ta ouc case, however, 
lie did not, and gave his assent toa hill equalizing she 
law ol marriage and inheritanee in ull classes ot society, 
which the nobles had protested against. ‘Ibis is tha first 
step, us it were, to do away with primogeniture and the 
entailing of property. 


'lTonacco. The inspections at Baltimore this week 
comprise 905 hogahends Maryland, 1,300 Ohio, 41 Mis- 
sour, and 23 Kentucky—total 2,269 housheads. Del 
vering largely for shipping, has interrupted inspections 
somewhat thia week. Prices of middlinz and guod qua- 
lities—Mauiylend 4 50 8 6 00; inferior qualities are dull 
sgain at 2 50a 300. 'I'hereis a hvely demand for Ohio 
at former prices. 


Froun, at Baltimore, is now quoted at 4 50—receiv- 


i 
Inspections of the week 7,669 bbls. 


‘ing prices 4 373. 


|213 hail’ bbls. 


U. S. TREASURY NOTES, Outstanding on the Ist inst, 
$651 614 15. t 


Cosmurce of New Yong. The commerce of New 
York forthe week ending 23th ult., includes 51 arrivals, 
With 1,969 passengers, and 51 clearances. 11,443. toos. 
| The exports of the veek amounted to $692,916 33. 


Arrivals at the port of Daltiinore, during the month of 
Sep.ember, 1344; 


Ships. Barqnes. Brigs. Schrs. 
iT 


From forcign ports, 10 3 
Coasiwise, 2 3 21 99 
Total, 12 6 33 107 


Whole number 163—of these 151 were American, 4 
Bremen, 7 Brvish, and 1 Swedish, 


Cnicaco TRADE. The Chicago Journal of 16th ult 
says: “By actual computation, persous having been em- 
ployed fur the purpose. it sppesrs that 1,126 double 
teams, 154 single do., 136 ox do., 123 horsemen. and 
4,499 foot passengers, passed over the South Branch 


Bndge one day last week. And the same day, 496 | 


double teams, 446 single do, 62 ox do., 49 hursemen, 
and 8,350 foot passengers passed over the Clark street 
bridue. Some idea may be formed of the amount cf 
produce brought iuto tbe city fiom the above statisii¢s ` 


LAEE TRADE. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
says tat there are now jn active employment on the 
great northern lakes no less than fifty brizs with an sg- 
gregate tannage of 10,500 toris, and niore than two buin- 
dred and filiy schooners. Tne total ainount of ton- 
aage, iaclucing the steamboats in service at this 
time, is said ro be not less than 80,000 tons. ‘Tbe steam- 
ers leaving fur me uppgr lakes are represented as being 
as mucb crowded wile iati ha ise as they have been 
sincec1336. 
is the amicunt offering for a particular day that suine 
raust lie over and down freight is equally abuadaat." 


The National Intelligencer, referring to the above says: 
“An interest so large as this requires and ought to coro- 
mand, at the hands of the general government, eucb ex- 
penditures for the improvement and protection of har- 
bors on the lakes as the people of the states bordering on 
them have long petitioned for, and petitioned alinost in 
vain. The bridge across ihe river Ohio and the lake 
harbors are objects which onglit to be liberally provided 
for by the present congress. 


they are less. within the sphere of national legislauun 
River." 


Book TRADE. “And of making of books there is no 
end,” said Solomon, even in his day, and we seem to 
be no nearer an end thereof, at this day. No less than 
six thousand hooks and pamphlets in all branches of 
human knewlendge, were published ia Germany during 
the year 1844. A fourtb part of them consisted af theo- 
logical treaties, sermons, and warks of piety; nine hun- 
dred were of theology proper. 


“A Wonrp's Convention.” was to assemble at New 
York, on Weduesday last, summoned by Reserr Owen, 
who hag receutiy reiurned to this country from England, 
and designs propusing to set things tu right a litue on this 
crazy old globe of ours. ‘Poings in general have had 
their own way a long while. No wouder they get taa- 
vied. Whether Mr. Owen bas got hold of the secret yet 
of puting society ia tine and keeping it so, is the question. 
He seems really to think he has, and that of itself is the 
occasion ol sume scepticism. 


Deatus during the last week—at New York, 156; of 
which $9 were children: five died of smalt pox. 

At Philadel hia, 107; of which 21 were under one year; 
11 were persons ot color, 3 slaves; $died of eonsuiaption. 

At St. Louis, week ending 22d ult, 62; ot which 13 
were under one year. 

Judee Jons Waite, of Richmond, Ky.. late speaker 
of the house. of representatives, of the United States, of 
which, previous to his recent apporutmneut as judge of the 
circuit court, for ten years, he had been a represensative, 


ninated his life by shooting himself oa the 22d ult. 

At New Orleans, during the week, ending the 24th nlt., 
49; ten less than the weck before On the 23d Sept. re- 
ported by the board of health, officially, that the city was 
heal hy. On the 24th, the Courier invites all nbreutces 
ito return, Notone case uf yellow fever then existed. 


At his residence, near Milleboro', Delaware, on Satur- 
day, the 13:h Sept, Georce Frami, Bsq., iu the 48th year 
lof lus age. He pertorined the duties of a member of 
‘public stations to which he was elecied by the citizens of 
bis county, correctly and satisfactorily, and was, ut the 
lime of his death, one of the best pracucal laid surveyors 
m ihe United States. 


Maavyoasp Exrsoriox— The election i1 Anne Arun- 
de! County being exceedingly close, the resu.t was int 
ascertained when we made np the preceding page:— 
‘we huve since learned that Messrs. Johnson and Kent, 
! whizs, and Messrs. Murris, Murry, and Frankin, Lo- 
cus, ure elected 

This gives the Locos 39 Members—w 
Somerset und Worcester to be heard from. 
(sion here is, t.atthe House will stand 43 wh 


ith Durchester, 
‘The impres. 
ize, 39 luvoa. 


"Indeed," says the Commercial, "so great 


e r None surely can be more | 
national in their cbaracter; ror cau any one pretend that | 


than the snags of the Mississippi er the raft of the Red | 


| 


ina state of ill-health and deraugementaf intellect, termi- | 


| Eiecrions—IMuine. Anderson, the Democratic ears 

didate. is elected Governor by the people. The Whigs 
livve 3 Senators out of 31, and a respectable minority 
of Representatives. 

New Hampshire. Another attemptto elect a Repre- - 
sentative to Cangress from Mr. Hale's district, failed. 
Mr. Woodburry wants over 800 votes of a majurity this 
inte. 

Gono MINE oF GuapALourg, in the town of Cusalo, in 
Mezico, is supposed to be richest gold mine in the world, 
Au article is going the “grand rounds” of the papers, 
which says: “It belonysto Sigaor Yriarte, wbo refuses 
to work it to any degree of productiveness, because he 
could not dispese of tbe immense revenue it woald yield, 
amounting Ww several millions of dollars. fle has aow 
far ware thao be wants, and says that his money is saf- 
est under ground.” Tenipting, is it not? 

y Rp The whole number of iahabitants of Galena 
is 5,500. 


THE IMMIGRATIONS EXPECTED FROM GERMANY——1 
Texas will out be-realized. The companies. formed 
pr jected for sending out settlers have failed and aba 
doned their enterprise. The capitalists will not encuts 
rage the scheme under present circumstances. 


LovuisviLLE. The population, according to a receat 
ceasus, is 37,218. 

A Lara MacurxEe—in Laweenceburgh, Indiana, turns 
out each week between 100,000 and 130,009 laths of. 
superior quality. 

New York AxD Eure Ramgoan. Tbe subscriptiona 
for the atock now amount to $2,850,000—leaving only 
$150.000 to be taken. The dry goud merchants uf tne 
city of New York have taken over the half of the entira 
amount. 


Potato Ror. Tbe disease bas appeared in France, 
and excited much attention. The government has or- 
;dercd gn investigation. The agricultural prafessur «f. 
Lieac, Ch. Marrea, ascribes the discasc to a pa-asite 
mushroon, extremely thin and prolite. The ediiosef 
the National Intelligencer, state that WirLiaw Come 
mace, of the District of Columbia, commuaics:cd hia 
baving discovered the same fact to them more than a year 
ago. They add—"Evidences of the existezce of this 
parasitical destreyer may be perceived by any one who 
examines a diseased putatu after it has been cooked.” 


Quincy Il, coutains atthe present time, a population 
of 4,007 souls; of which, 66 are free negroes and mulate 
t toes. 


SrzampoaT Ives. The Lexington, from Weston to 
St. Louis, snagged and sunk on the 16th ult.—vessel va 
i lued at $8,000, a total has. Also, 132 hhds. tobacco, 70 
bales hemp, aad other valuables of cargo. . 


Tne Sreamer Great Britain. John Bull seeais dis 
appointed ut not having produced so great an impression 
‘hy parading the Levisthan steamship amongst ua. A 
,writer observes tbat “l'he general impression amongst 
the Americans is, that she is not so large as they cxpeet- 
‘ed. Idont know what they would have. ‘To be sure, 
she is notso jing as some of the North river boats, ”— 
“her mudel is aot greatly admired, and they call it clumsy. 
O: the whole, sbe has uot made such a seusatiou as per- 
haps her propiietors expected, and is not eonsidered here 
asasafebost. Peoplein America will prefer the Boston 
s‘eamers or the packets to her.” 

Tue Hvpsox Steamers. The new sleamer Oregon 
made ber first trip to Albany on Friday lust. She left the 
Bate vatihe same tine the Knickerbocker end Empire 
‘left the dock a: Courtlandt street—all starting ar the dis- 
charge of a rocket. Starting precisely at 7 o'clock, the 
Oregon passed the Kuickerbocker at 18 minutes past 7, 
and tle Empire at 33 minutes past. She arrived at Wes? 
Point at 9.54; Poughkeepsie at 11.10; Kingston at 127 
Hudson ai 1 30, and reached Albany at lify nantes 
past 3. twenty five minutes ahead of the Knickerbocker 
and thirty five before the Empire. ‘These three boats, 
which are bereafier to rna on ihe Hudson, are among the 
most splendid on American waters —N. Y. Courier. 


St. Lou's Rep.—An Anti- Bank Society lias been form 
‘ed in Magle Creek precinct, Lb Salle county, Hlinuis— 
the prineipal pledge uf which Asseeiation ig, "that the 
will refuse and icjeet in their business all bank notes 
orders, or other torm ot serip ar obligatoiy writing, eithe 
written, printed, or engraved lur the purpuse of cirenla- 
lion ss money, and to use the constitutional eurreuey 
and no other, from und after the first day of Novernber 
13435.” 


Wueat ANO FLovR. The packet ship, Levant, took 
aut 15,000 bush. wheat and 1060 bbls. flour from Phila: 
delphia for Liverpool. 

Wheat Cnor. The Akon Ttlogrark gives a statement 
of n tarmer in Fallon county, Hunois, having hurvesied: 
457 bushels whentoll ol cight acres—aeseragiig 61 bushe 


els to the aere. This exuceds any thing we have met 
wath. 


Waor—A letter from Ontario County N. Y. 23d Sep. 
says 1nost of the wool in ibis county has been sole ,—not 
a httle, direetly to the Eastern mannfaeturere, —wl'ch 
in some degree acconnts dor their withdrawal Ironi your 
marhet. lesen thousand pounds mixed wool hava 
been sold to a Rhode Irland manufacturer at 335 
lb. The 10 002 Ilis. betore referred to, part from Liners, 
sold at 37e. in Richinund to same manulscturer; 100 
Ibs. common sold at 2334; a prime lot sold at Genese 
last week at S0c. 
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REMOVAL. 
Tue Orrice or “Nikes? Nationat REGISTER,” 
has been REMOYED to 
Evtaw stager, one dnor from Ballimore street, 
and immediately opposite the 
Eutaw House. 

Kr The removal of our office, has nnavo dably delay- 

ed ibis number of the Register bevond the usual day of 


Publication. We are now much more eonmodiously 
and convgniently sin ite l. 


FOREIGN. 


The ateamship Cumbria, arrived at Boston on 
"Thursday 2ud inst., at 3 o'clock, with fifteen days 
later news from Europe. Ste left Liverpool on the 
19th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Harvest. The fine weather which prevailed at 
the date of our last publication, continued unioter- 
rupted until Tuesday lust. Since then the elements 
have changed, rain has fallen in torrents, and the 
Mercury is sti! low. But the beautiful weather 
which has prevailed during the last two or three 


weeks has, m a great measure, saved the crops; 
| weather more propitious for harvest operations can- 
not be imagined, and iu all directions the farmers 
| have been taking advantage of it. A great deal of 
|the outstanding wheat and oats have been secured, 
|and if the unfavorable change should continue, it 
cannot be productive of much serious iwjury. But 
the long continued wet, and the absence of warmth, 
have operated injurivusly upon the quality as well 
as the quantity of the new crops. The yield of the 
grain which has been thrashed out is light and of in- 
ferior quality, and the accounts from all parts of the 
country on this head are nearly uniform. We have 
peed through the ordeal better than could have 
een expected a month ago; but, owing to the infe- 
riority of the present crops, and the almost general 
failure of the potato crops here aod elsewhere, the 
| grain markets all over the kingdom have oeen rising 
| of late. 

This. state of things has been influenced to some 

extent by the failure of the rice crop in Carolina, 
Im by the drought which has injured more or less 
the crops in the northern states; but mainly it is at- 
tributable to the generai failure of the potato crop 
here aod op the continent, and to the inferiority of 
the present as compared with former years? grain. 
A glance at our market returns will show how far 
the comoined causes have operated. Tue probabili 
ty is, that good, if not high prices will be obtained 
during the ensuing winter, for most descriptions of 
food; and although mutters would have been mnch 
worse il our home harvest had been less productive, 
a number of other circuimstances—amongst them, 
the floods which have destroyed the wheat in (he 
great corn fields of Northero Europe, the valleys of 
the Vistula and the H.be—will operate to prevent 
cheap food during the next twelve montlis.— Liver- 
pool Tines, 10th Sept. 4 

Brean Srurzs. 1: is stated that orders have been 
sent oul frum England within the last two months, 
‘to the amount of three millions sterling, for the in- 
portation of foreign grain, under the expectation that 
it will be required before the harvest ot. 1846, either 
to be mixed with English grain, or to be used sepa- 
rately. 

The railroad mania continues to vage in unabated | 
strength both in Enziand aud France. ‘To build the 
railroads now in progress of ereclios, or projected, 
in Engiand, will require a capital of more than three 
hundred millions of dallars. ln consequence of this, 
the iron trade is again in a healthy state, and prices 
are advancing. 

The eottou market was healthy aod vigorous. 

The produce amiket showed a heaithy feeling. ` 

London, Spt. lGth.— Conversions to the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church, Tuo Rev. Charles Bridges, late of! 
Oriel college, Osfoid, has been received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Roseombe Pole, Esq., 
ehurchwardea of Bridgewater, with his lady, three | 
sisters, and the members of his cstabtishmeni, has; 
also seceded from the established church, aud enter- 
‘ed the Roman communion. Que of the ladies is, we 
understand, Mrs. Austice, widow of the late Profes- 
sor Anstice, of King’s College, London. Other se. 
| cessions from the establishment are expected to lake | 
place in a short tine. Mr. Pole has announced the! 
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secession of himself and family to the Rev. Mr. 
Nihill, vicar of Bridgewater. 

The Great Britain—Liverpool 18th Sept. The Great 
Britain arrived to-day. She Jeft the wharf al New 
York on Saturday, the 30th August, P. M. Pilot 
left at the Bar buoy, at 7 o'clock. She had very 
little westerly wind on the passaxe. One day, a 
fine breeze, the ship made 293 miles from noon to 
noon, being with loss of time, only twenty three 
hours and a half. On her arrival off Liverpool, the 
passengers presented Lieutenant Hoskens with a 
complimentary address, in which occurs the follow- 
ing passage:—''The question as to the fitness of iron 
vessels of larger proportions for the vavigation of 
(he ocean. we hold to be now determined in the af- 
firmative. As regards the Great Britain steamship, 
we beg to observe, that the voyage has not been so 
rapidly performed as had heen expected, because 
every advantage has not yet been taken of her admi- | 
rable qualities; and a sufficiency of steam is not pro- 
duced to work the eogines with the power for wüich 
they are calculated. In all other respects we consi- 
der the Great Britain to be unrivalled; her motions 
are remarkably easy, her accommodations commo- 
dious and airy. We have to express our entire sa- 
tislaction with the luxuriant supply of the table, and 
the excellent arrangement of the steward’s depart. 
ment. Liverpool, September, 1845. Signed by the 
passengers”? The Great Britain brought six hun- 
dred tons of general cargo, and fifly-seven passen. 
gers. 

Some influential parties in Londan, connected with 
the anti-slavery association, are urging Sir Robert: 
Peel to stimulate and give extra eneourágemenut to | 
the growth of cotton and sugar io British Indian pos- 
sessions. With this view they have presented a long 
and well. written memorial to the minister, who has | 
promised through his secretary, Mr. Arhuthnot, to 
give it his consideration and eareful attention. j 

Navar. The greatest activity prevails in the B.si- | 


tish navy department. The number of artisans in 
the dock yards have been increased, and the stores 
have been greatly enlarged. T'he lords of the admi- | 
raity, now that they have put the ordinary into the: 
most efficient state, are concentrating their attention 
023 the conversion of the old line of battle ships and | 
frigates into steam guard ships, to be propelled by , 
the screw. The-e steam guard ships are to be brought | 
forward immediately; io fact, some of them have | 
already been taken in hand. 
Prince de Joinville lias excited the ire of the peo- | 
ple of Brighton by coolly taking a view of tie Brigh- 
ton breakwater. His famous pamphlet is remem» | 
bered, and hence the ill-feeling. | 


AcricuLTeRre. We notice that the Massachusetts | 
agricultural soeiety lias been purchasing, through an 
agent, a stock of fine cattle in Ayrshire, of the pure 
Ayrshire breed. Devonshire eattle are also io bo; 
purchased. 

It is stated that in consequenee of the flourishing 
condition of the revenue, it is the intention of the | 
government, if the peace of Europe should continue 
undisturbed, not to renew the property tax at the ex- | 
piration of the three years tor which 1t bas been en- 
acted. 

Io order to insure uniformity in time, and to pre- 
vent accidents, the directors of the London and Bir- 
mingham railway have furnished their engineers 
with chronometers. 

The newspaper reporters who followed the Queen’s | 
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ville, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, and M. Gui- 
zot; in the same order the party entered the bathing 
machine, which was decorated with a tri-eolored 
flag for the nonce, and speedily dragged by a horse 


to terra firma. In the mean time a rayal salute was 
fired from all the steamers in the offing and from the 
battery. The whole party got into eharebanes, the 
Queen sitting next to Louis Philippe, and Prince Al- 
hert next to the Qieen of the French, and proceed- 
ed to the Chateau d'Eu, amidst the cordial if not 
very boisterous applar se of the assembled crowds.— 
Afler a dejeune, Lovis Philippe took the opportunity 
of introducing the Q teen to the new Victoria Gal- 
lery—a splendid galiery intended to conmemorate 
her Majesty’s first visit to the Chateau d'En. In the 
afternoon the royal party drove into the forest, and 
in the evening there was a splendid dinner at the 
Chateau, which was attended by all the civil and 
military authorities of the place, as well as by the 
guests resident at the Chateau? — 

The Queen and Royal parly remaitied at Bi a lit- 
tle more tha? a day, and at six o’cloek io the after- 
noon of the 9:1 they again embarked for Eagland.— 
Having arrived in the harbor of Portsmouth they 
landed at about noon on the following day, and pro- 
ceeded to Osborne House, after an absence from the 
kingdom ot about forty days.’ 

The expense of the fetes given upon the oeeasion 
of the Queen’s visit to the Rhine is stated in the Ger- 
man papers to amount to 5 000,000 francs ($200,000.) 
The musicians alone were paid 400,000 franes. 


The Andover workhouse investization. The London 
Times publishes the testimony of persons employed 
in the Andover workhouse, proving that m repeated 
instances, indeed almost constantly, the inmates of 


| that establishment who were employed in crushing 


bones, have gnawed off the flesh that clung to them, 
and even sucked the marrow from them, when both 
were in a state of pulrescence, to appease the rage of 
their hunger. Often were they known to quarrel for 
these bones among themselves, and raw potatoes 
were very frequently eaten by those employed in 


gardening. 


Such statements almost make one’s blood eurdle, 
at the terrible wretehodness and starvation, which 
in “Merry England? can reduce human beings to 
such extremilies! and yet the facts are established 
In the letter 
of the Times’ correspondent, of September 13, there 
is a large body of this testimony. Jolm Cole, fifty. 
four years of age, testified that he had been in the 


workhouse and empluyed in crushing bones, He 
goes ou to say: 
“] worked at bone-crushing four weeks. The 


hones were of all kinds. ‘There were horse bones 
and cattle bones, There might have been human 


route in Germany, were furnished by the Duke of | bones among then without my knowing it. I have 
Sase Coburg with a house, carriages, opera boxc-,!seen the men gnaw the bits of meat or hard 


servants, a splendid table, and all other requisites!!! | 

The Queen of Engiand had returned from her d 
to Germany, aud gone to Osborne House, in the Lle 
of Wight, where she arrived on ihe 10th. She left 
Gotha oii the 34, and, returning by way of the Rhine | 
and the Belgium railroad, had a splendid reception at 
Aalwerp on the Gih. Waving accepted a pressing | 
invitation from the king of the French to visit pin 
at Chateau d'Eu, the Queen and her suite proceeded 
from Autwerp in the Royal steamer Victoria and 
Albert, to the little liuroor of Treport, where she 
landed. The following account is given of her land- 
iug aud reception at that place: M" 

t From the low stale of the tide, when ber Majes- 
ty approached the French, shore, it was found that 
the small steamer which had formerly earried the 
Queen from the royal. yateh to the shore could not 
now be employed. Tho only way in which Louis’ 


gristle and eat the marrow out of the bones. I have 
done so myself. "They were very dirty, being tumb- 
led about with the rest. I have seen some of the 
men eat tainted gristle and marrow, When I gota 
bad bone | gave 1t to some one who was not so par- 
ticular. This lasted all the time that 1 was there.— 
Generally speaking, all the bones were stala. | have 
seen a cari come with bones—they were fresh. I 
saw the men quarrei many times for the bones.— 
"hey would hide them away from each other, I 
have hidden them till I got an opportunity to pick 
them. Thestoff was not ht for men to est. Hun- 
ger wade them do it, We had not food enough to 
support us joa proper way. We were worked very 
hard, On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, we 
had no bread at dinner time. They complained 
among themselves about want of sufficient food. We 
did not Jet the masier see us picking the bones if we 
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could help it, for fear he should blow usup. He 
must have known it. Ihave jobbing about the gar- 
den. ] have picked up raw potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots, and eaten them. J ale part of .« raw cah- 
bage; I was tol ] abont it, and the master -oldes me 
fo [have seen men, women, and «hiidren ca 

raw potatoes when they were engaged in getting 
them in. We rubbed the dirt oi on our clot'ies.— 
We ate the potatoes to moisten our mouths and help 
to fill up our stomachs. Hunger and thirst made o« 
eat raw polatoes. I remember on one occasion he- 
ing very thirty, and sucking a piece of marrow; but 
ijt was so bad ] could not get on with it. I was in 
the house last winter and the winter before. The 
bone picking was going on at hoth these times.” 

There is much evidence of the same tenor. Wil- 
liam Trueman testifies: 

While I waa employed at bone crushing the men 
were io the habit of picking the bones ani eating 
the marrow out of them, Som: of the marrow I liave 
seen the men eat was red, black, purple, and all man- 
ner of colors. It smelt very badly, enongh to knock 
me down. ]t made me quite iil; so that ] could not 
stomach my victuals when lgot home, lt made me 
sick when I thought of it. lever picked any of, 
the bones myself, nor did I eat any of the marrow. | 
What they ate was not fit for a man to eat, nor for 
a dog hardly. Very few dogs would eat it. lhe- 
lieve that the cause of the men eating the bad stuff 
was hunger. 

These facts, concerning the management of the 
Andover Union Workhouse, led to inquiry. Mr. 
Mundy, one of the guardinus, made a personal in- 
vestigation, and on ascertaining the faets, and. even! 
examining tha bones which bad been hid away under 
ash heaps, upon which dirty water and other filth, 
were thrown, requested of the board. that the poor, 
Jaw commissioners should be invited to make an in | 
quiry into the case. They refused—some of them 
saying it was a matter of taste, & ifthe men enjoyed | 
the picking of the bones they should not be prohibit- | 
ed from it! Through the exertions of Mr. Wakcley, | 
the coroner, an Inquiry waa institated, which esta- 
blished every thing charged, some of the witnesses 
even going beyond anything alleged, and yet the in- | 
quiry was stopped, altbough otber charges of mis 
conduct, still more outrageous, had been preferred 
against the master of the house, a clergyman named 


McDougal. Among these charges were. neglecting | 


to give sick peraons the extra food awarde! them, : 
embezzling the food of the paupers, forcible attempts 


upou the virtue of some of the lemale inmates, gross. 


drunkenness at prayers, and other atrocities equally 
shocking, and all fully susceptible of proof. 


Tae euEEN. Our queen 13 at home again, after 
spending some weeks in Germany, and nearly two 
days with King Louis Philippe at Eu. The youthful 
monareh has undergone some vieissitude. ‘The city 
of Calogne has been within an acc of returning her 


cessary on this occasion to inform the court of pro- 
prietors that the affairs and business of the bank 
were in a most satisfactory state; after the payment 
of the dividend thure would be left a sum of 15,3632. 
3^. dit. to be added to the “rest” (near.) 

He had also '9 inform the conet that the dividend 
had been calculated on the actual profits made by 
the bank up to the 28ih of August last, and not on a 
calculation as to what they might be on the 10th of 
October. 

The amount of ‘rest’? on the 3Ist of August last 
was 43,588,887 18s. 4d., from which the dividend 
amounting to £494 509 7s. 64., and the property tax, 
amountiug to £14,824 3s. 4d. had to be deducted; 
therefore, leaving tlie actaal "rest" on that day £3, 
094,373 14s. 2d. 

The question thata dividend of 35 per cent. on 
the half year ending the 10th of October next be 
declard, was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

The governor ioformed the court that the dividend 
warrants would be delivered out and payable on Sa- 
turday, the 11th of October next. 

The mecting then adjourned. 

The money article of the London Times gives the 


FOREIGN. 


sels can now penetrate fifteen hundred miles, and 
only a distance of 180 miles will have to be over- 
come, part of which, it 1s thought, must ha blasted, 
We cannot conceive of the great commercial advan 
teges which this enterprise will open to a countiyi 


show little koowa. 


CERMANY. 

Berlin, Sept. 6 —The congress of the Zollverein n 
Carlsruhe is pursuing its deliberations. Nothing pa 
sitive as to its intentions can yet be known, but, as] 
have said in previous letters, there is no doubt it wi] 
declare in favor of a proiective policy towards 
man manufactures; that is to say, it will not fix su 
a high duty on imported articles as shall have t 
effect of preventing their sale in German market 
One pait of the congress proposes to put on extray) 
gantly high duties, but the other warmly opposes 
that, because, it justiy says, it will prevent the ma 
ufacturers from exerting themselves to effect it 
provements or to lessen prices. Russia is in favi 
of a moderate policy—indeed she is ahout the m 
libera! of any in the congress; but unfortunately sl 
has only one vote, like the most trumpery principa 
ity, and her moral influence is not sufficient to au 


following as an estimate of the condition ot the rail- 
way mania: 
Seventy-four railways completed 
Branches projected 
107 new companies 


103,166 920 
35,000,000 
464,693 656 


Total capital £602,864 876 
This is independent of the enormous sum which it 
is proposed to invest in foreign and colonial rail- 


weigh German obstinacy and wronzheadedrness,—— 
Two of her agents have already thrown up the 
missions, from the violent hostility which their mope 
enlightened views encountered. "Thé United States 
have, 1 believe, sent over an agent to negotiate 
possible, a treaty with the Zollverein, which sh 
exemp! their manufactures from the meditated ex 
, clusion; but l doubt much that he will suceeed. 
The negotiations for a treaty between this con 


ways. 

The question whether Cromwell should have a 
statue is undergoing a very spirited discussion m 
England. The leading reason urged against it ts the 
fact that he was once pronounced by the goverment 
a regi ide. 


FRANCE. 

Paris, Sept 16 Mexico and the United States 
have again occupied the attention of the Parisian 
journatists; but all that has been said may be sum- 
med up in one linc—either that there will be no war 
at all, or that, if a war, the United States will com- 
pletely crush their puny adversary. The recent ar- 
rivals from Mexico have caused some little surprise, 


maintained, whereas it was thought that she would 
‘not only incite Mexico to hostilities, but supply the 
means for carrying them on. 
, Comments have been made by the leading jour- 
| nals on the doeuiments relative to the external com- 
merce of the United States, lately published by or- 
der of the American government. The general 
feeling appears to be surprise at the gigantic growth 
¿uf the country of the “Young Demoeraey;” and one 
or two of the journals draw the conclusion that, in 
' course of time, America will succeed in completely 


for they show that England is desirous that peace be ; 


present of money toward finishing the cathedral, be- | beating down and usurping the vast trade carried on 
cause it was not enough; the good tolka seeming to. by Great Britain with every country in the world.— 
forget that importunate begging is at least as mean, On every question, as well as this, the French press 
as nearness. But indeed Queen Victoria is not affects to think that the decadence of Great Britain 
chargeable with meanness, secing that she is allow- | draws nigh, and that the United States will be the 


anced by parliament and inportaned hy all the! most active contributors towards, if not the sole an- 


world that wants money—a large race. 
Antwerp, King Leopold would make her dine with | 
him; wherefore she lost the tide; thus playing the in- 


Ou passing | thors of, her humiliation and rnin, 


|. Marshal Bigeaud has quitted Africa en conge; but 
‚hia leave taking was ao peceharly solemn, that it 


yoluutary Canute, and conveying to Lord Aberdeen, seems certain he has no intention of going back 


Mr. Anson, and other persons in need of it, the les- 


son that time and tide wait for no man, nor even for! 


a royal lady. 

At Treport there was another tidal lesson; the wa- 
ter was too shallow, the barge could not approach 
the dry land, and the queen was threatened with the 
odious task ol waiting. Bot Louis Philippe was 
tbere, fertile in resources; he spied a bathing machine 
—it waa made his carriage for the nance; aud iu that 
cousin-german to a travelling fair-van he convey- 
ed to the shorea of France the sovereign of the Bri- 
tish Isles, A cocimon-place man of royalty would 
have hesitated at that inroad on etiquette, and would 


have sullered the fuir potentate to endure that shock-| chair left vacant at the French acadeiny by 
ing breach of royal perogative, helpless delay; but | er Collard. 


Louis Philippe was equal to tre emergency; he knew 


again. 

The Moniteur publishes a royal ordinance, signed 
lon the 10th, approving of the adjudication of the 
northern railway to Messrs. Rothschild. 

The Coustitationne] states that from the present 
state of the works on the northern railway, ii is im- 
possible to say at what period the whole line to the 
frontieras of Belgium will be opened; but that the 
portion of the tine fiom Amiens to Valenciennes, 
with the branch fine to Lille, 1s in such a forward 
state that in eight months from the present time it 
will be completely finished and in full operation. 

It is said that the Duke de Broglie is to have the 
M, Roy- 


The French Exploring Expedition, on theriver Ama- 


on what side royalty conid most pleasantly and easi-| zon, ogcupies much ol the attention of the scientific 
ly bear the rab, aud he brooghi it off triumphing | men ot Paris, and 18 expected to afford a rich har 


over circumstances, 


laoded safely at the Isle of Wight. 
to the nursery, 


Downing street, [London Spectator, Sept. 13. 


After these checkered fortunes | vest, for it will o 
on the perverse flood, Q .cen Victoria and her prince | prise through one 
t They hastened | South America. 

while Lord Aberdeen. pushed on for|straeted and are now huilding at Glasgow, for the 


pen a wide field for mining enter 
of thc richest mineral republics of 
> 

Fine steam vessels have been con- 


expedition, and several eminent Freuch engineers 


Bank of England. A gencral meeting uf the Bank | have already sviled for Bolivia, They are to de 
of England was held in London on on the Sib of | scend the river Beni and mect the steamers at the 


September. The governor said, that after a careful | cataracta, w 


investigation of the accounts, he proposed a dividend 


arising out of the interest and profits of the bank} ment. 
for the half year ending on the 1Uth of October next! month to 


of 3$ per cent, deducting 7d. in the pound for the 


bere the plan of exploring is to com- 
menre, under the sanction of the Bolivian govern- 
This great river is to be explored from na 
r the loot of the Cordilleras, to aee how far 
it may be rendered navigable, and to open a free 


payment of tbe Income tax. IIe considered it ne-| communication into the heart of tlie oountry. Ves- 


try and Brazil have been broken off, Prussia havi 
declared that she will not, and cannot, admit Bra 
‘Hap produce, unless her own manufactures are 
‘mitted on favorahle terms in the Brazilian market 

The Meine and the Dinnbe have at length be 
united by a canal. This great work was designed 
Charlemagne, and has been finished by the king 
Bavaria. 
| The German papers contradict the report giv 
;by the Voss Gazette, that the Abbe Ronge and J 
M. Czerski have received orders fro: the Prussia 
government not to quit their ordinary places of e 
dence. On the contrary, both these gentlemen 
at present travelling, and the Abbe Ronge has at 
cepted an invitation to attend the meeting of W 
General Couneil, which is to be held on the ISI 
of Sept., at Stutgard. 


BELGIUM. 

Brussels, Sept. 15. Our crop of potatoes is almostt 
'tirely destroyed, in most places a thirtieth part 
being worth anything, and even in the places whe 
| the disease has made tlie least ravages, only a six 
part being preserved. This isa terrific cala 
|potatoes being the part of the food of the g 
pact of our populatiun., 1n compliance with the 
‘neral wish of the country, ministers have issue 
royal ordinance directing the admission of w 
and all kinds of corn, together with potatoes 
duty free, and forbidding the exportation of such 
ticles. The corn law passed last session byi 
chamber will, us a consequence of this ordina 
! not receive the royal assent. 

The chambers are iuvoked for tlie 16th, in am 
traordinary session. 

'The new Bourse at Amsterdam was opened 9 
grest ceremony, on the lUth inst, by the kings 
royal fainily ot the Netherlands, : 

St. Petersburg, Sept. 4. The E npress of Rt 
will make a lengthened stay w Italy for the benefi 
her health, which has long been im a declining § 
During her absence the emperor wall visit differ 
parts ef tlie empire. 

Railways in West Flanders. The directors of t 
railways have, we are inforined, just returned f 
Belgium, where they have been to open the siegt 
the company at Bruges, and personally to insp 
the tracings made by the engineer, Mr. Hend 
and approved of by Mr. George Stephenson, lor 
proposed lines. M. Loffschinidt informed the dit} 
tors that he bad, in. conformity with the petit 
which he had received from the chamber cf e 
merce ol East and West Flanders, prepared an 
rete royale in favor of the line from Thielt to Dey 
stead of from the former town to Aeltre, wh 
remained to be adjudicated. The whole capita | 
the Belgian goverument railways is now 14496) 
lions of frances, or £5,790,090. The nett prof 
league increases ip a more rapid ratio even than} 
revenue; being 24,895f. in 1341; 34 8631. in 
36,A64f. in 1843; and reaching 48,8821. per leag 
1844. i 

Switzerland is to have railways even amongst 
mountains. A line is to run irom Geneva to 
Great French lines. j 

Germany is to have lines to join all the A 
French ones, and a treaty has been made beta i 
the Belgiae and l'rench governments, for enab 
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the carriages of the railway whieh join the French 

northern on the frontier, to run each on the other's 

line without unloading. - x 
RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

The brave Circassians have again been measuring 
lances with their old enemies, the Russians. A bat- 
tle in their mountain fastnesses has taken place, 
where both sides fought with indomitable courage. 
The slaughter was terrific, and terminated without 
much advantage on either side; for the hardy moun- 
laineers fought until their ammunition was exhaust- 
ed, and the Russians were afraid of following up the 
pursuit. 


PRUSSÍA. 

Temperance. The soldiers serving in the Prussian 
dominions have been allowed by the government to 
receive, instead of their daily rations of brandy, the 
value of the same in money. ‘This step is caleulat- 
ed to promote the principles of the temperance so- 
cieties, which, through their officers, have formally 
returned thanks to the king for the privilege thus 
conferred. 


CIRCASSIA. 

Aecounts had been received at Constantinople by 
way of the Blaek Sea, which leaves no doubt of the 
failure of Count Worronzoff?s expedition against the 
Cireassians. Notwithstanding the triumphant tone 
in which these operations are spoken of in the ofli- 
cial bulletin published at St. Petersburg, which we | 
published ten days ago, it is now evident that Count | 
Worronzo(f was forced to beat a disastrous retreat, | 
in the course of which ke was closely pursued by the: 
Cireassians. His loss amounts to upwards of eight) 
thousand men, among whom are three general olfi- | 
cers, and a great number of officers of inferior rank. | 

Diplomacy. ‘Fhe Duke of Montpensier is still at| 
Constantinople, where he is duly feted by the Sultan! 
and the corps diptomatique. The journey of his royal) 
bighuess appears, however, to be a complete failure | 
as far as polities go, if, as is reported, the ohject Was) 
io create a. feeling among the Christian population : 
of the Oitoman dominions in (avor of Franee. The) 
Christians seem, in faet, to pay him very little atten- ' 
tion, and the previous visit of the Grand Duke Con- | 
stantine has takea away much of the novelty as well 
as of the eclal of the Freneh prinee’s visit. i 

(Morning Ghron. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Our letters from this. eountry dwell much upon 
the agitated state of the country, hut give no details | 
worth repeating. The people of Berne are much 
excited, and it is believed that wheothe harvest shall: 
have been got in, all Switzerland will be again in a 
state of convulsion. At present the people are too, 
mueh oeeupied to make war upon eaeh other, but 
the disposition is not wanting. 

GUIANA. . | 

Aeeonnts from British Guiana mention the arrival: 
there of the ship Success (rom Calcutta, with a car- | 
go of 235 eoolres—ten having died on the passage, 
chiefly of cholera. Of the 5,000 far the importation 
of whom the sum of £75,000 was voted last year, 
585 only had arrived. 

Pin: Apples. lt is mentioned as one of the fruits 
of the new English tariff, that there have been im- 
ported this season from the West Indies, about 400,- 
000 pine apples. At a late publie sale of 2,000, they 
realized fron 1s. to 5s. each. 

CHINA. 

Accounts of the trade of Cnina for the last year 
have heen published in the late London papers, 
whieh enables us to eompare the eflect of the pre- 
sent commereial relationsof England with that eoun- 
try, with those which have subsisted heretofore. ft 
appears that the imports from Great Britain into 
China in the year ameunted in value to the fullowing 
sums: 

Into Canton, 


15,920,132 


Shanghai, 2,436,448 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Chusan, 5,000,000 
Total, 420,765,514 


Imports by the East India Company, who then en- 
joyed the monopoly of the trade, in 1831, $9,236,- 
3. 


Annual average of imports into China from Great 
Britain, for six years preceding the treaty of Pekin, 
while the trade was open, $11,205,270 

Basilan. The Paris Journal des Debats contrr- 
diets the statement whieh has been eurrent, and 
which we published on the authority of a letter from 
the East Indies, thatthe French forces had taken 
possession of the Island of Basilan. This journal 
Says that itis convinced that even if there had been 
entertained a wish to form a settlement in those seas, 
ao bad a choice as the Island of Basitan whould not 
have been made. The island has a very fine harbor, 
but during the soutliern. monsoon, wbieh blows six 
months in the twelve, it is insupportably unhealthy. 


; Proclamation of General Paredes to his troops. 


Four new Roman Catholic bishoprics are about to behoaven, and their eountry;and that 


established in China, in the cities thrown open to Eu- 
ropeans by the treaty of Nankin. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres— Commencement of hostilities against 
the Jhgentino Republic. By the ship Courier, at New 
York, advices have been received from Rio de Janei- 
ro to the 28th of August. Among the passengers in 
the Courier are the Hon. A. H. Everett, minister (o 
China, returned owning to ill health, and lady; Xmo- 
ry Edwards, Esq., late U. S. consul at Buenos Ayres, 
bearer of despatches to tne United States govern- 
ment, and the Argentine minister; J. Minor Clark- 
son, Esq., of Philadelphia; T. H. Stoneall, Esq., U. 
S. Navy; J. J. Brownlee, Esq., M. D., U. S. Navy, 
and eightseamen from the United States squadrou. 

At Rio on the 28th Angnst, U. S. frigate Raritan, 
Capt. Gregory, beariog the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Turner, and brig Bainbridge, Pennington; 
officers and erews all well. The Bainbridge was to 
to sail next day for Montevideo. 

The Rio de Janeiro Journal of August 98, contains 
advices from Monte Vidco to the 17th. 


Mexieans will 
ardently combat the soldiers of a natinn whieh has 
sanctioned, hy its laws, the most degrading slavery. 

Comrades! When the supreme government com- 
mands, we will march to avenge so many injuries, 
to sustain the integrity of the gallant soi! which gave 
us birth, the religion, the adorable worship whieh 
our ancestors taught us, the laws which we have es: 
tablished, aud that nationality which of right belongs 
to us. 

My friends! Your mission has also another abject 
—that of maintaining order and peace, supporting 
soeiety in its safeguards, and the citizen in all his 
rights. We are no more than sons of the nation, ils 
defenders and support. I flatter myself that honor 
will never abandon your ranks; that you will show 
invariable examples of moderation; and that your 
ardor will be reserved for the day of battle, when 
you have before you the enemies of the country. 

Soldiers! My chief glory is to command you. I 
Will show you the path in which you may achieve 
the rcnown of immortality. We will share dangers 
and lanrels; and my highest reward will be, that you 


Admiral Brown, Commander of the Buenos Ayrean | will inscribe in the annals of the republie an epoch 


squadron, made sail for that port, but the French | 
brig D'Assax and the English sloop of war Comus | 
opened their fire upon bim and compelled him to 
come again to anchor. In the afternoon of the same | 


|day the whole Buenos Ayrean squadron was cap- 


tured by the French and English and taken into the | 

harbor of Monte Video; it consisted of twa brigs, a | 

sloop of war and two schooners, mounting in all 61 
uns. 

The foreigners ou board Brown’s vessel were 
landed at Monte Video; the Argentine and all the 
officers were transferred to the steamers Firebrand | 
and Fulton, which would convey them to Buenos | 
Ayres. Mary rumors were afloat as to the subse- 
quent operations of the British and Freneh squad- 
rons. 

No military movement had taken place on the 
landside. On the llth of August General Oribe 
opened the legislative chambers in due form, outside 
the walls o£ Monte Video, having assembled tlie de- 
puties of 1838. He read to them a message, the 
tenor of which was not known in the eity save by 
rumor. 

The Monte Video Nacional of August 13th says, 
that a vessel from Buenos Ayres had brought informa- 
tion that Rosas had ealled a meeting of the citizens, 
to be held on the 12th, ia the plaza, at which they 
were to determine whether there should be peace or 
war. The Nacional speaks of this as another scene 
of the comedy. There had been no communication 
between the city and the British and French men- 
of-war. 

At Monte Video the British and Frenel eommand- 
ers were fitting out a flotilla of small vessels, des- 
tined, it was said, tu attaek the island of Martin 
Garcia. 

The Jornel oí the 24th had advices from Buenos 
Ayres to the 4th of August. It says that the Eag- 
lish and French residents held a meeting after the 


} 
| 


| departure of their ministers, and resolved that they 


(the residents) had no cause to break up their estab- 
lishments and leave the country, having received 
satisfactory assurapces of protection for persons and 
property, from the Buenos Ayrean government; and 
they had signed a request to the ministers uot to in- 
terfere by force or hostilo means in the Monte Videan 
quarrel. This request obtained 15,000 signatures. 
MENICO. 

From El Siglo Diez y Nueve of Mexico, af Sept. 2. 
The ge- 
neral-in-chief of the army of reserve to the troops un- 
dey his command. 

Head quarters, 
San Luis Potasi, August 27, 1845. 
Soldiers! The supreme government has order that 


| the first and third divisions af the army shall eonsti- | 


tute the army of reserve, and has been pleased to 
appoint me its general-in-chief. ‘Chis proof of the 
highest eonfidenee requires me to eonsecrate myself, 
by a new title, to a country so generous towards 
me. 

Companions! That same country now raises its 
august front for the purpose of resistiog the asurpa- 


‘tions of a neighboring power, which has believed 


your valor asleep, and that you are not the sons of 
those heroes who, in a hundred combats, manifested 
their courage and eonstaney. A rapaeious aod 
grasping race have thrown themselves upon our ter- 
ritory, and dare to flatter themselves that we will 
not defend the patrimony whieh our fathers conquer. 
ed with their blood. They deeeive themselves! We 
will fly to snateh from them the spoils, the posses- 
sion of whieh they are impudently enjoying; and 
they shall learn, by dearly-bought experience, that 
they are not contending with the undisciplined tribes 
of Indiaus whom they. robbed of their land, their 


On the 9nd, | 


which grateful posterity will bless.» Long live the 
uation! Long live the supreme goveramenil!! 


A mime aiena e UR IO Tc e i a a 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Win. McNair, register of the land office for the 
district of lands subject to sale at Fayette, Missouri, 
viee John B. Clark, resigned—to take effect on the 
30th September, 1845. 

Alfred W. Morrison, receiver of publie moneys 
for the district of lands subjeet to sale at Fayette, 
Missouri, viee J. W. S. Mitehell, resigned. 

James Dunlop, of the Distriet of Columbia, as one 
of the assistant judges of the eireuit court of the U. 
S. for said district, in the place of Buekner Thrus- 
ton, deceased. 

William Patlerson, register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Clinton, Mis- 
aouri, vice Abraham B. Morton, removed. 

James E. Saunders, eolleeter of the eustoms at 
Mobile, Ala. in the plaee of Collier H. Minge, re- 
moved. 

James G. Lyon, marshal of the United States for 
the southern district of Alabama, in the place of 
William Armistead, removed. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Tug Textan CHARGE pes AFFAIRES. ‘The refusal 
of the president, as announced in the Union, to re- 
coguize Mr. Kauffman in the capaeily in which be 
was sent to Washington, has excited some remark 
here, and seems to us on several aecounts to be mat- 
ter of regret. The reason given is, that the presi- 
dent eonsiders Texas virtnally a part of the United 
States, and that the recognition of a diplomatie re- 
presentative from her, would eonfliet with that posi- 
tion, and be admitting that it is still a foreign go- 
vernment. We do notsee this. ‘Texas is not yet in 


| the forms of law a part of the Union—the national 


government still subsists, and is still the legal go- 
vernment, ank must continue go, till the state go- 
vernment is inaugurated. The people of Texas have 
still to decide upon the new constitution, aud so 
have the United States senate. The laws of the U. 
States cannot eover Texas till all this is done.— 
Legally then, it seems to us the president was bound 
to recognise the diplomatic representative ot Texas. 
We think also he was bound in courtesy to do it. 
The Texan government has shown its understanding 
nf the relations of the two eountries, by making the 
appointment, and unless the ease were very clear 
against them, and the question one of great moment, 
it could not be worth while to treat them with an 
appearance of disrespeet that may very well irritate 
and offend the Texian people. The question of an- 
nexation has heretofore met with so may diffieultics 
and seemed so fruitful in perplexity, that our goveru- 
ment ought to avoid giving new occasion for delay or 
dissatisfaction. [Charleston Mercury. 


Compuiment TO Eowaro Everetrr—4 dinner de- 
clined. Conresponpence. Boston, 93d Sepl. 1845. 
&in— We have the honor to address you in behalf of 
a great number of your fellow citizens, who assem- 
bled yesterday at the Merehants’ Exchange, for the 
purpose of manifesting their gratitude for your pub- 
lic services, and tbeir gratifiealion at finding you 
once more amongst thea. 

They have witnessed with the highest satisfaction 
and pride, as Bostonians and Americans, the eourse 
you have pursued as the representative of the United 
States at the court of Great Britain, during a mo3t 
eventful period of our diplomatie history. 
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They have witnessed your unwearied devotion to, 
your official duties, and your successful interveotien 
in behalf of imporiant and long suspeoded ioterests 
and claims, . 

They have not been lznnrant of your ready atten- 
tion and generous hospitality to American citizens, 
who have visited you at London. l 

They have witnessed the Influence you have exe 
ercised, by your ability, eloquence, and aceomplish- 
ments, in elevating the character of our institutions, : 
and sustaining the hon.r of our conntry, in foreign 
lands. í 

They have marked, bove al, the conciliatory | 
and pacific spirit you have uniformly inanifesled, | 
towards a natino, between which, and the United 
States, the best interests of civilization and humanity, 
as well as of navigatioa and trade, demand the pre- 
servation of peoce. 

These all have commended you to the cordial ap- 
probation snd gratitude of your fellow countrymen. 

In accordance with these sentiments, which are 
deeply cherished by those whom we represent, as 
well as hy ourselves, we wetcome your returu to 
yonr native land; and, agreeably to our instructions, 
we beg the favor of your naming a day, when you 
will meet your fellow citizens at public dinner, or 
on such other eceasion as may be more agreeable to 
yourself, 

We have the honor to be, sir, with the highest re- 
spect and esteem, your friends and obedicntserv’nts. 

N. APPLETON, Geoace llaywoop, 
Bensgamin Banos, Groact S HILLARD, 
Jenn P. Bicetow, | NavH'L HAMMOND, 
Jestau Braver, Damer P. Parker, 
Jos. T. Bucxincnam, Rovenr G. Saaw, 
CuanLEs P. Curtis, Daniv. SAFFORD, 
James CLaax, Geroace G. SMITH, 
Geo Danaacorr, —WinLtAM STURGIS, 
Assor Lawaence, Davin BEARS, 
S. A ELLOT, R. C. Wixtnror. 
The hon. Edward Everett, &c. &c. &c. 
Summer Street, iih September, 1845. 
Gentiemen—I beg leave to acknowledze the re- 
ceipt of your most ebliging letter of iie 2 instant. 


Permit me to assure yon that ] sr ew tos sensible, 
to the honor of sucha commence alisa. dé o à comas, 
mittee ef gentlemen, comprising s» meny of the 


names mest respected in tlie 5: igugius, ond re- 
specting a large number Of i0; fellow Ciz ihi 

This testimonial of the goud opinion oi so many of 
those whose approbation is mest prised by ae, eom- 
mands my most grateful acknowledgment. Having 
entered upon the office of American minister in Lon- 
don, without any previous experience of diplomatie | 
life, f cannot but [eel highly gratified at your favo- 
rable judgment of the manner in which my duties) 
have been discharged. 

The amount and variety of those duties is proba- 
bly greater than is supposed by those, who have not 
had some near opportunities of observation, The 
great public questions, which present themselves 
from time to time for discussion, constitute buta 
email part of the business to be attended to; and that 
portion of my eorrespondence with oar own aod 


with the Britisb government hich has been printed, | 
| your eordial welcome and friendly parpuse. 


bears buta small proportien to the residue, which 
remains and will probably always remain anpablish- | 
ed—of little interest except to the privale parties | 
concerned, 


| furnish the natural topice for such an address, 
| been discussed in my correspondence with my own 


and because I believe that ils proper manifestation 
is conducive io that good understanding between the 
two countries, which I regard as of the highest im- 
portance to both, That this disposition, on my part, 
has Jed to no compromise of duty to my own go 
vernment and country is, I trust, apparent in thia! 
part of my correspondence which has heen publish- 
ed, nor will any different judgmcat I hope, he form- 
ed on this point,should the portions now unpublished 
ever cone to light. I went to Loudoun when our 
relations with England, in. refercuce to the north 
castern boundary—to the allair of the Caroline—to 
ihe detention of our vessels on the coast of Africa, 
and some other questic were Im a state of extreme 
embarrassment and irritation. This condition of 
things was, during the first year of my mission, ter- 
mi: ated by the eunelusion of the treaty of Washing- 
tou; an arrangement of that happiest kind, which is 
equally honorable and advantageous to both parties, 
gud which reflects the highest credit on the ability, 
patriotism and temper of the negotiators, and on the 
wisdom of their governments. [t devolved upon me 
to bear but a very subordinate and incidental part in 
the correspondence connected with this negotiation; 
pul] felt it incumbent upon me to en'eavor to con- 
tribute to its salutary effet, hy giving every proper 
proof, as the representative of the government and 
people of the United States, of what ] believe to be 
the desire of the great majority in both countries, to 
preserve the amicable relations subsisting between 
them, as indispensable to. their own highest prospe- 
rity and to the peace of the world. 

The obliging request, gentlemen, contained in the 
close of your letter, that | would name a day for 
meeting your fellow citizens at Faneuil Hall, ata 
dinner, or on some other public eceasion, has re- 
ceived my most grateful and respectlu) considera- 
tion. Lam truly sensible to the friendly feeling which 
las prompted the proposal. 1 suppose | may with- 
oat impropriety assume, that such a meeting implies 
the delivery by me of a publie address, to the eom- 
pany which wight honor me with their presence.— 
As most of the great political questions which weald 


government and wilh that to which l have been ae- 


credited, 1t occurs to me that J could not with striet 
| propriety make them at this time the subject of 
| public comment; 


and that in the effort to preserve 
inviolate the eonfidenee of my late official position, 
1 must of necessity be foreed into uninteresting ge- 
neralities. Jt may also be doubted whether m re- 
gard generally to the foreign relations of the cunn- 


| try, and those subjeets of remark which would most | tor 


naturally present themselves for an occasion of the 
kind proposed, there are not considerations of deli- 


a retarning ainister, 
Should you eonenr with me in these views, I may 


hope that in asking your permission to exeuse myself 
| from a public meeting, | shall not be deemed by you 
| in the shglitest degree indilferent to the honor of your 


invitation, and that you will be pleased to necept, in 


| policy ol Brazil. 


hands of the consiznees, and the charge for them is 
considered an arbitrary exaction. hat in reply to 
complaiots the vice consuls declare that they act un- 
der the positive orders of the consul general. 
Maxwell, Wright & Co. who are very large dea- 
lers in coffee, in shipping and in consignments, and 
who pay a vast amount of duties to Brazil every 
year, are interested to know, and beg me to inquire, 
what eonsular fees are authorised to be exacted by 
the imperial government. Are the unnecessary fces 
for the ‘inveices nud bills of lading, &c. authorized 
to be exacted by the Brazilian censuls or vice cone 
snis? If not, the undersigned begs that your excel- 
lency will cause the consuls and vice consuls of Bre- 
zil to be instructed accordingly. And if these fees 
are authorised, the undersigned submits to your ex- 
cellency that t^e policy of Brazil is too purely com- 
merctal to allow of any utuecessary ebstructions to 
and useless burthens upon her commerce, especially 
with the United States. That these unnecessary fees 
tend only to increase the profits of consuls at the ex- 
pense znd vexation of trade, against the true national 
With renewed assurances &e. 
(Signed) HENRY A. WISE. 
To his excellency, Antonio Paulino Simpo De Abreu.” 
The Brazilian Minister to Mr. Wise. 
[TRANSLATION.] 
Rio de Janeiro, Dept. foreign affairs, July 19, 1945. 
The undersigned of the council of his majesty the 
emperor, &c. &c. has the liouor to acknnwledge the 
receipt of the note of. Mr. Henry A. Wise, &e, &c. 
The uudersigned has to communicate to Mr. H. 
A. Wise, in answer to his above mentioned nete, 
| that in the custom houses of the empire are ouly re- 
| quired, authenticated by our consuls, the manifests 
| of the eargo of vessels or the declarations of coming 
io ballast. These papers, the roll of equipage and 
the bill of health are those which ought te come 
certified by the said consular agents, charging for 
them the emoluments marked in the respective tariff. 
The undersigned has the pleasure to inform Mr. 
Wise that the imperial government hos issued the 
| necessary orders, that the irregalarity mentioned in 


have | the nate relerred to may not be repeated. 


The undersigned reiterates, &c. (Signed) 


ANTONIO PAULINO SIMPO DE ABREU. 


Removan or tHe Deposires. The following de- 
tails iu relation to the removal of the publie de- 
posites from the bank of the United States, we ex- 
tract from the Nat. Intelligencer of Thursday and Fri- 
day last, as Irom the New York correspondent of that 
paper. How fabhful the writer is to the true his- 
ef the transaction, ean only be ascertained 
! when all the cabinet secrets of that eveutiul period, 
lare truly peoned. The familiarity which the writer 


| cacy, in the present state of affairs, which powtto ‘of this account professes to have with the subject 
au abstinenee from public discussion an the part of entitles the article to an 


insertion. 

New York, Oct. Tik, 1845. 
In my letter of the 4th L made a short quotation 

from a morning paper of the 31, The writer of the 

| article referred to says: Those connected witb the 

Kitchen Cabinet Dynasty at Washington having 

‘brought Gen. Jackson up to the scratch," &c. to remove 


this way, the assurance of my sincere gratitude for | (he deposites from the bauk ol the United States. 


Now, this is domg the General great injustice, 


| am, gentlemen, with the highest respect, your | and o full detail of the 1utcigues by which that mea- 


obliged friend and fellow eitizen. 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


| take the liberty to make this remark, because 1 
have had oecasion to koow that it is lelieved by 
seme persons, thut the place of American minister 
in Londen is one of comparative leisure; and I am 
desirons that it should be ondersteod by such of our 
travelling countrymen as have received less of the! 
time of their country's respreseutative that they have 
thought they had a right to expeet, that there are 
probably few offices under the government of greater 
labor, or leaving less time fur other occupations. In 
reference, also, to attentions of a different kind to 
our countrymen visiting London,—te w hich you| 
make an obliging allusion—! hope ıt may not he 
thought iudelieate to say, that the salary of the 
American minister, (even before its reduction in 
my case considerably below that of all iny prede- 
cessors, by the change in the legal valuation of the 
pound sterling), so far [rein furnishing him means of 
extending as liberal a hospitality as he miast wish to 
his eeuntrymen, or reciprocaling the civilities re- 
ceived by himself, is wholly inadequale to the eco- 
nomical sapport of a family. | am the rather led to 
make this observation, in whieh I have no longer 
any peraonal interest, oat of regard to my Jate bre- 
thren and my successors in the diplomatie corps, and 
consideration for the respeetahitity ot the service. 

You de me no more than justice, gentlemen, in 
giving me credit for a conciliatery disposition to- 
wards the Jand of our fathers. 1 certainly have en- 
deavored to evinee such a disposition on every fitting 
occasion, because itis sincerely cherished by me, 


| 


To the hon. N. Appleton, und the other gentlemen 
of the committce. 


The Charlestoo Mercury of the 30th ult. says— 
The following is a correspondence between the bon. 
Henry A. Wise, our minister at Brazil, and the Bra- 
zihan minister of foreign affairs in relation to the 
fees of the Brazilian consols. 

Mr, (Wise to the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs. 
Legation of the U, S. Jane 15th 1845. 

The undersigned, &c. nas to mturm his excellency, 
&c. that he lias received from Maxwell, Wright & 
Co. a letter of the 11th instant, ol which the euclos- 
edisa copy. His excelleney will pereeive that this 
firm of merehauts state, for example, the bill of 
charges of the Brazilian vice consal ut Richmond, 
ior a barque of 261 American tons, equal to 360 Bra- 
ziian tons, to have been as follow: 

To manifest, $16, or about 
Bill of health, 3, en 
List oferew, 150 * 


32/000 reas. 
6/000 rens. 
3jUUÜ reas. 


$20 50 or ab't 41]UO0 

That the above—two manifests of cargo, rell of 
equipage avd bill of health—are the only documents 
required by the authorities of Brazil. These they 
adit 1t is necessary to have authenticated by a Bra- 
zihan consul, but they say the Brazilian consols ro- 
fuse to avtienticate these unless they are paid a!so 
for aathenticating, at the sawe time, the invoices 
and bills of lading, &c. That the authentication of 
the latter is uunecessary, as they go only into the 


anre was so suddenly effected may not, even at this 
late day, be uninteresting to many of your readers. 
The true history is kuown to bat lew. General 
Jackson intended to renove the deposites in Februaj 
ry, 1833, doring the session of eongress, bat his 
cabinet were all, or uearly all, epposed to it, The 
most strenuons opponent was Louis McLane, the sec- 
retary of the lreasury, Mr. Livingston, sueretary of 
state, aod General Cass, secretary of war, were 
both against the proposed measore, Mr. Van Bu- 
rep, who had just been elected vice presideut, wes 
also decided in his opposition to it. He was then at 
Albany, where te had spent the winter, waiting for 
the period wheu he was to repair to Washington te 
enter upon his otce. It will be tecollecied (hat it 
was during that winter that N. P. l'alimiadge was 
elected United States seoalor against the wishes aud 
influcnce of Mr- Van Buren, who preferred lus triend 
Mr. B. F. Butler. 

Mr. Van Buren, about the middle of February, 
commenced Ins juorney from Albany towards Wash- 
ington, Whilst stopping a few days in this eity, the 
reports heeame th ex and rife that General Jackson 
was about removing the deposites. "l'his intelligence 
alarmed no one so much as Mr. Van Buren, It eame 
to him in sach a shape as gave him reason to appre- 
bend that the reouval might be made before he 
could reach Washingtou. He determined, there- 
fore, to sct out immediately for the capital, to pre- 
vent it if possible. He knew that Mr. McLane was, 
hke himself, opposed to it, and that it vould not be 
done whilst he was at the head of the treasury de- 
pariment unless he had changed his views. Imme» 
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diately on his arrival at Washington he sought an 
interview with Mr. MeLane, and his anxieties were 
relieved by tha assurance that no removal would be 
made while hc remained seeretary of the treasury. 
From Mr. Verplanck he received the same informa- 
tion, General Jackson was rampant for the removal. 
Kendall was pushing him on, and did not despair bo- 
fore the arrival of Mr. Van Buren, of aevomplishing 
the object. At this moment, too, Mr. Verplanck, as 
chairman of the committee of ways aud means, 
made a report favorahte to the bank. Such an array 
of ohsticles made the hero pause, while Kendall's 
ire was excited, especially against Mr. Van Buren, 
whose opinion President Jaekson heeded more than 
any one else. 

Congress adjourned, the inauguration took place, 
and the deposites remained unmoved, bnt Jackson 
was still determined on aeconiplishing it sooner or 
later. He said Van Buren was mistaken in his opi- 
nion on the subject, and that he would yet discover 
his mistake. A journey to the Norih and East was 
theo projected for the president and decided on. It 
originated with Mr. Van Buren io the nope of di- 
verting the general's mind from liis hankphobia and 
his desire to remove the deposites. 
that the tour should commence the latter part of 
May, and Mr. Van Buren left Washing'o. for Al- 
bauy, agreeing to join the president in New York. 


While Mr. Van Baren cemained m Washington he | y; 
urged upon the members of the cabinet who were lof 


oppesed to the removal, aod particularly on Mr. 
MuLane, to continue his efforts to defeat it possible 
the proposed measure. ‘Phe anxiety of Mr. Van 
Buren was increased when he saw the General was 
infurmed by Kendall that it was to be done with s 
view to the accomplishment of tis darling projeet. 
McLane must be gut rid of. Livingston, who was 
secretary of state, was appointed to France; McLane 
was transferred from the treasury to the state de- 
partment; and a man, never dreained of by any one 
but Jackson, was called to the tressury—Williom J. 
Duane, one of the general's first, and, as he suppused, 
firmest friends; one whom he thought could be 
muulded to his will. This being arrauged, Kendall 
did not fail to warn Van Buren, belore his departure 
from Wasiington, that bis coutinied opposition to 
the presidents wishes and determination would oper- 
ate injujioasly to his interests. [end idPscommuni- 
catiuu to him was really in the nature of a threat, 
and was made so earne-tly that, added to the eabinet 
changes, it rendered him any thing but comfortahie. 
He was, however, so deeply committed to Mr. Me- 
Lane and others that he could not change front. 


Mr. Van Buren left Washiagton, and shortly after 
the presidential (our began. Allremember the eelat 
of that. The whole country throagh which the 
president passed appeared to have locgotten party 
distinctions. All seemed to be Jackson men. At 
New York Mr. Van Buren met the president. No 
man was so much carried away as was he by ac- 
clainations whieh every where alicnded Jacison.— 
Then il was that the conviction Hirst rushed upun his 
miad that Kendall’s threat had a signilicaat mean- 
ing, and that.there was uo safety or security for him 
but in ministering freely to Jacksou's wishes, preju- 
dices, and wili. 

At New Haven, and through Connecticnt, the 
acclamations of the multitude as the president pro- 
gressed were, if possible, inereased, and with tiem 
Mr. Van Buren’s convictions. At Boston they be- 
came irresistible. ‘The president was ili there a day 
and confiued to his room. l was on that occasion 
tut Mr. Van Buren first announeed to him his 
change of views; vonlessed that tie had been in er- 
ror; that Kendall was right and honest about it, that 
Mr. MeLane and Mr. Livingston were wrong; that 
he, the president, was unerring in the matter, and 
his foresight prophelic. The nextday the*geueral 
lieft Boston for Concord. Who has forgotten tte ho- 
mage he received, and the ‘‘mile of girls" who came 
tu du him honor on his tour? Tne papers in New 
York were teeming with accounts of his journey, 
when every body was astonished with a pustseripl 
saying that Gen. Jackson had suddenly eut short his 
four, returned from the East, and passed throug 
New York at daylight for Washinglon. 1n twenty 
bours more he was in the capital, and his eabinet 
and every body else could not have been more as 
tonished 1t a mine had been sprang uuder the city. 

The reason assigned tur this sudden movement 
was the presideuUs ill healtb. Ii was not the true 
reason. lt was not even a specious reason. He was 
not ill a moment after he left Boston, nor alter he 
returned to Washington. Phe true secret of his 
sudden return was Mr. Van Buren's change of views 
ou the removal uf the depusties. From tue ino ment 
thal cuange was announced to Dun, he was restless 
aud uneasy, and unwilling to proceed further. He 
finally beeame violent, and insisted upon returning 
immediately to Washiogton. All who were about 
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him endeavored to dissuade him therefrom, and Mr. 
Van Buren among the rest. He yielded for a mo- 
ment, and proceeded te Concord. He would go no 
further. He said the deposites should he removed 
from the bank before one week. He was impera 
tive and inexorable. Remonstrances were nnavail 
ing. In one day he was in New York. 1none more 
he was in Washinglon; rather rapid travelling for 
an ?nvalid. "The sight of a band of Indians with 
their toinahawks never excited him so mueh as did 
the immediate prospect then of putting his font on 
the neck of the "Monster," as he called the hank.— 
He was full of fire and energy. Mr. Van Buren ac- 
companied him. He would not let him leave him, 
though Mr. Van Buren would gladly have done so; 
for he dreaded to encounter Mr. MeLane, whom he 
had so urgently pressed into the front rank of oppo- 
sition. No man was more sincere and honest in tiis 
views than Mr. McLane. He had, it was said at 
the time, and I belicve it, prepared, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Van Bnren, a strong and able paper, re- 
monstrating against the removal, and setting forth 
the evils whieh he thought he foresaw therefrom. 
What occurred immediately after Gen. Jackson's 


It was arranzed | return to Washington I reserve for another letter. 


A Carm Osserven. 


New York, October S, 1845. 

I said, in my last, that the springing ol a mine 
der the city conld not have astonished the people 
Washingten more than the sudden return home 
of general Jackson. He had ontstripped the mail in 
his journey, and no letler or newspaper had heralded 
his movements. The universal inquiry there, as well 
as every where else, was, what has brought the pre- 
sident back? Mr. Duane asked the question of Mr. 
MeLane. Mr. McLane asked it of Mr. Duane.— 
The cabinet were ignorant. All that was kneon was 
the fuct that the president was back. Surmises were 
rife; but when it waskuown that Mr. Van Buren had 
returned with him, those who knew the general’s 
phobia on the LUN of removing tha deposites 
feared tiie worst. What was surmised soon beeame 
reality. 

Mr. Van Buren was himself the first to announce 
to the members of the eabinet what the president 
had returned for, and that he hiroselt had yielded to 
the measure. All that passed between Mr. Van 
Buren and his friends on that oeeasion cannot be 
known; but it is known that froin that day the ties of | 
friendship whieh had bound him and Mr. MeLane 
together were severed, and from that interview, it 
has always been understood, dated Mr. McLane’s 
determination tu quit the cabinet. No man in the 
cabinet commanded more of general Jackson's ~in. 
cere regard and respect than Mr. MeLane. Gen- 
Jackson did not hesitate tn say so himself, and to de- 
clare that nothing gave him more pain than to fiud 
Mr. MeLane dilfering from him in opinion. No man 
had more unilormly Janded Mr. McLane than Mr. 
Van Buren; but the iron will of general Jaekson must 
be gratilied, and, whoever else might he crushed by 
resisting it, Mr. Van Buran meant to stand out of the 
way, and sacrifice principle and previously settled 
opinions and friends, rather than jeopard the good | 
opinion of gen. Jackson. 

lt was stated in the executive organ at tbe time 
that Mr. Duane was ihe only member of the cabinet 
opposed to the removal of the deposites; and a con- 
spiracy was formed, in which Mr. MeLane had rea- 
son to believe Mr. Van Burén was concerned, to 
draw him into an acquiescence in the correctness of 
that statement, which would have been not only at 
varianee with the truth, but false to his own honor, 
and to his colleague, Mr. Duane. Of this act of in- 
fidelity on the part ol his trusted and iotimate friend, 
Mr. McLane has never made any secret, any more 
than of the fact that it had placed hetween them an 
impassible barrier to all future friendly or evan 
personal intercourse. Henceforth a non-intercourse 
ensued between these sworn friends, which no sub- 
sequent attempt of the vice president conld ovcrrome. 
OI their absolute alienatiun the public is not now to 
be informed. On any, it there be any, who may deny 
the substantial accuracy of this explanation, be the 
burden of showing the true cause of the rupture be- 
tween them. But this will not be authoritatively 
deated. 

There was one man in Washington whom the pre- 


Bismay; who was deeply interested im the cause of 
his retarn; who learned the cause with sorrow, but 
with unflinching fir:nness and resolution. ‘That man 
was William J. Duane, secretary of the treasury.— 
Long before his appointment to the treasury, lie had 
bean intimate witn Mr. MeLane. They were, of 
course, much together while the president was ab- 
sent, apd euulo not iail to have conversed much on 
the great question of that ume, the removal of the 
deposites. They perfectly agreed in sentiment; be- 
lieved the measure unlawful, an infraction of the 


sident’s sudden return filled wilh regret, but not with 


constitution, and in every respeel wrong and disas- 
trous. 

Mr. Duane formed his opinion on principle, and in 
his first interview with him, gen. Jackson discover- 
ed, to his utter amazement, that a new and unfore- 
seen obstacle had arisen to the sccomplishment of 
his purpose. Stll,he would not believe that Mr. 
Duane would persist. Mr. Van Buren sought an ine 
terview with Mr. Duane, and was not slow in per- 
ceiving that the presideat had caleulated without his 
host, when he supposed he had got an incumbent in 
the treasury who would do his bidding. I need not 
detail at present all that followed. Mr. Diane could 
neither be coaxed nor driven frout the position he 
had assumed. Gen. Jackson tried hoth expedients 
in vain. He told him, in one of his communieatinns, 
that if he would yield te his wishes it would be one 
of the happiest days of his life. But Mr. Duane stood 
by his principles and fell by them. He was ejected 
from office, and Mr. Taney, who was then attorney 
general was put in his place. He obeyed the presi- 
dent's order, and removed the deposites. Ile was 
efterwards rewarded with the place of chief justice 
of the United States, which he still holds. 


A word about Mr. Duane. It isan old adage, 
“The fewer we praise in this world the better."— 
Mr. Daana, it is believed, is an exception. His 
lirm:iess—his unbending adherence to what he cone 
sidered his official. duty and principle: his resistance 
of the seductive influence of power and patronage; 
his refusal to listen to the earnest personal and per- 
severing entreaties of geu. Jackson, have placed 
him,in the opinion of his friends, tas much above 
all praise as he is above the need of it. He has 
earned by lus integrity the reputation of an honest 
man; and the day will come, it is hoped, when his 
countrymen will do him justice. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 


RzLtEAsE or American Prisongas on Van Die- 
man’s Laxp. Tnomas O. Larkin, the United States 
consul at the port of Monterey, has transmitted a 
despatch to the government of this country, under 
date of May 30, 1345, in which he communicates in- 
telligenee that will prove highly interesting to tho 
friends of many of the unfortunate young men who 
have been so lung eontiaed by the British authorities 
in Van Dieman's Lind, io consequence of their con- 
nexion with the well known Canadian troubles— 
which Mr. Larkin received by letter and the **Poly- 
nesian" [rom the Sandwich Isiands. 


The American whale ship Steigliz, belonging to 
Bridgeport (Conn.) put into Oahu on the 27th of 
April last, from Hobart town, in New South Wales, 
having on board twenty seven of these Canadian 
prisoners, who had previously been set at liberty by 
the English government. It appers that the cow- 
mauder of the Steiglitz, capt. Young, st his indivi- 
dual expense, brongnt these men in his vessel to 
Oahu, whither he had come from New South Wales, 
on à whaling cruise Lo the Northwest coast. 


Arrived at Oihu, he immediately apprised the 
Sandwich Island authorities of the faet, and request- 
ed permission fer the released prisoners to remain 
until they could find an opportunity to embark them 
for the United States in whale ships, which would 
doubtless be the case in the course of a few mouths. 
In the meantime, captain Young took a portion of 
his precious freight, (ten of the late prisoner»), along 
with him to the northwest coast, to form part ot his 
expedition; leaving the rest behind, under ihe guar- 
antied protection of the authorities of the Sandwich 
Islands. The Washington Union bas been furnished 
from the state department with a copy of the ear- 
respondence which passed on this occasion between 
eapt. Young of the Steiglitz, and the Sandwich min- 
ister of state for foreign affaira, Robert C. Wyllie, 
with what is still more interesting the following lists: 

Passengers brought per ship Steiglitz, captain S. 
Young, from Van Diemao’s Land in New South 
Wales, and deft temporarily in charge of (he anthe- 
thorities of the Sandwich Islands, at O.hu, until 
they can be brought baek to the United Siates: 

Nelson Griggs, Luther Darby, Daniel D. Heustis, 
Orn W. Smith, John Thomas, Gideon Goodrich, 
Jerry Griggs, Robert Marsh, Nathan Whiting, Bemis 
Woodbury, John Croukhite, Johu G. S-vanbury, Ira 
Pelbv, Leonard Delano, Edward A. Wilson, Elon 
Fellows, Klizur Stephens, Jno. Gilman, Jos. Thomp- 
son, David Hume, N. York; Chancey Sieidou, Hry. 
V. Deruum, Miclingao; Sam. Snow, Alu. B. Sweet, 
Ohio; Jas. De Witt Ferro, John Grant, Hsury Bar- 
num, Canadian provinces. 

The following persons have been pzrJoned, but 
not, at the last advices, had an opportunity for leuy- 
ing Van Dieman’s Land: 

Moses B. Duleher, Daniel Liseum, Gar. eti Dicks, 
Hiram Sharp, Robert G. Collius, John Vernun, 
Emanuel Garrison, James M. Aitchorsou. 
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The following embraces a list of the names of 
Americans who were yet prisoners on Van Dieman’s 
Land, on the 29th of January, 1845: 

Jehiah H. Martin, James Pierce, Heran Loop, 
Michsel Fraez, Solomon Reynolds, Wm. Reynolds, 
Andrew More, Samuel Washburn, Joha Sprague, 
Chaunecy Mathers, Calvin Matheis, Horace Cooley, 
George Cooley, James Waggoner, Norman Mallery, 


Chauncey Bugbee, James Inglish, A. H. Richardson, | 


Simon Gutrich, Joha C. Williams, Joseph Stuart, 
Riley Whitney, Michael Murry, Jos. Lafort, Patrick 
White, Hugh Calbeun, Jobn Bradley, John Berry, 
Henry Shew, Thos. Baker, Riley M. Stewart, Oslin 
Blodget, Elijah C. Woodinan, Jocob Paddock, Lenus 
W. Miller, William Gates. 

Some of these may have been released since the 
date above mentioned, but nv official intelligence of 
the fact has been communicated either to the United 
States guvernmeat or their families. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Army eF OBSERYATION. A letter from an officer 
of the U. S. second draguons, describing the march 
of that regiment from fort Jessup, Louisiana, to 
Corpus Christi, Texas, says that to lieul. George 
Stevens, of the second dragoons, acting topographi- 
cal engineer, is due the credit of surveying and mea- 
suring the entire route from fort Jesup tv Corpus 
Christi—having with his own hands canstrueted a 
viomeler for that purpose. The distance between 
the two points has been thus ascertained to be 5U] 

iles. 
E and arrived at Corpus Christi on the 27th of 
August, having rested eight days on the march. 

We learn from the same letter (hat the regiment, 
when near Corpus Christi, heard contiaued reports 
in the direction of that post; which, together with 
the absence of gen. Taylor, who had informed col. 
Twiggs, of the dragoons, by express, that he would 
meet him tbat day, indaced the belief that Corpus 
Cbristi had been attacked. The commaod to ad- 
vance was instantly given, and, to the surprise of all, 
fifty of the men, who were sick aad convalescent, 
and expected to remain as a guard tothe train, 
mouated their horses and were ready for active du- 
ty. The regiment had scarcely proceeded three 
miles, however, before general ‘Taylor appeared in 
sight. 

Army AND Navy 6F Texas. A strong appeal is 
made to the sense of publie justice of the citizens 
of the whole United States, in the Texas papers in 
behalf of the army aad navy of Texas. As the new 
state has merged its independent political existence 
in the Union, the officers of her army aad navy, af- 
ter years of service, fiad themselves totally withoat 
employment, cut off from their chosea line of ser- 
vice. Thay will look to our congress fcr relief in 
some form, should not the president see fit to name 
them tu places in the American service. Ex-Gover- 
nor Yell bas volunteered to bring tbeir case before 
congress, and we have little doubt that its action in 
the premises will leave little room for complaint. 

[V. O. Picayane. 


We sincerely trust that ex-Governor Yell will fail 
ia his project. What sort of claim have officers of 
the army and navy of Texas on the United States?— 
Hare we not people enough of our own to take care 
of? Those gentlemen cliose to seek their fortunes in 
Texas. They have stood the hazard of tbe die and 
have lost, Let them be philosophie and work for a 
living like the rest of the world. [North Amer. 


On the above tbe Pennsylvanian remarks: “We 
most cordially unite with the Picayune in the hope 
that the executive and congress of the United States 
will do full and ample justice to the brave men who 
bave so nobly devoted themselves, and shed their 
blood, in the establishment and defence of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. No where in the history of the 
past, is there recorded greater patience and perseve- 
rance under suffering, heroism in battle, or forgive- 
ness of their murderers and semi-savage enemies, 
after victory. No where in history cam there be 
found the record of a people wbo achieved and 
mainlaioed their independence against odds so great, 
and under such adverse circumstances. Our own 
revolutionary struggle forms no parallel. Whea we 
began ovr battles for independence we numbered 
threc millions of people, with large supples of food, 
clethiog, and other necessaries af war,—our oppo- 
pents were three thousand miles from us, with an 
ocean intervening. When the Texans began their 
war of iadependeace, they numbered less than one 
hundred thousand souls, scattered over a wide aad 
wild territory, with little or none of the necessaries 
of life, much less of war, to sustain them. ‘Their 
opponents aumbered seven millions, and in a conu- 
try adjoining that of the Texans. They bad a vete- 
van army of many thousands, and ablo and experi- 
enced oificers to command it—had been fighting for 


The regiment left. fort Jesup on the 25th ot | 
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twenty years against the Spaniards or with one ano- 
ther, and had gained for themselves the name and 
fame of heroes. Texas had an army of buta few 
hundreds, and few, if any of the officers had ever 
secn a battle. Yet wader all these difficulties and 
disadvantages did her brave sons for years bear up 
against a cruel and savage enemy until, on the plains 
of San Jacinto, they finally crushed their oppressors, 
and established their mdependence. Of their endu- 
| ranee under toil, want, and exposure—of their bra- 
very in battle—of their forbearance and kindness to 
their captured enemies, history has alresdy spoken 
and has marked it one of her brightest pages—una 
that has added new lustre to the career of the race 
from which they bave sprung. "There is not an offi- 
cer in the army or navy of the United States that 
would not rejoice to fraternize with those gallant 
men; and he is unworthy the name of American who 
would refuse to acknowledge & record their achieve- 
ments. 


“The North American is mistaken. These men 
have indeed “rua the hazard of the die,"—but they 
| have not lost, they have won,—wea a glorious name 
anda vast empire. "This rich prize they have not 
selfishly retained for themselves, but with a liberal- 
ity, and a self-denying patriotism, they have present- 
ed it to us—to the country of their birth. The citi- 
zens of Texas are pow a part of ours, and their 
country a part of this free confederacy. The fame 
of their battle field is part of our fame. ‘They give 
us all their glory aad all their country. 

“The power and the duty of rewarding them as 
they deserve to be rewarded, they have left to us 
without stipulat'on. guarantee, or price; we should 
be ungrateful incee 1, if we received all this, and not 
do justice—full, ample justice to the noble donors.” 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


An American man of war's crew.—The private 
history of a man of war's crew, if truly told, would 
ba full of high remance, varied with striking inci- 
|dent, and often darkened with deep and deadly 
crime. Many goto sea with the Robinson Crusoe 
| spirit, seeking adventure for its own sake; many to 
|escape the punishment of guilt, which has made 
them outlaws of the land; some, to drowa the me- 
mary of slighted love, while others flee from the 
wreck of their broken fortunes ashore, and hazard 
another shipwreck on the deep. The jacket of the 
,commen sailor oftan covars a figure that has walked 
| Broadway in n fashionable coat. An officer some- 
, times sees his old school-fellow and playmate taken 
|to the gang way and flogged. Many a blackguard on 
‘board, has been bred in luxury; and maay a good 
'seaman has been a slaver and a pirate. It is well 
ifor a ship’s company, that the sius of individuals do 
not—as in the day of Jonah—stir up tempests that 
i threaten the destruction of the world.” 


Retired.—Commodore Bolton retired from his com- 
mand at the Norfolk station on the Ist. Oa striking 
his flag on board the U. S. ship Pennsylvania a salate 
| was fired hy order of commaader Farragut, io honor 
,of the occasion. Commodore Wilkiasoa will hoist 
‘his flag oa board the P., in a few days, under the 
(new regulation of the navy department. 
|, The broad pendant of Commodore Wilkinson was 
| hoisted on board the Penasylvania at Norfulk oa tha 
, 3d, and saluted by the vessels 1n port. 


The Dolphin, U.S. brig, was taken in the dry dock 
at Norfolk on the 2d, to be preparcd immediately for 
service. 

'The Perry, U. S. brig, is to be fitted out for ser- 
vice as soon as possible. She will, itis thought, be 
sent to the Pacific. 


The Norfolk Beacon of the 3d says: 

Commodore Dupont, of the Congress, U. S. frigate, 
„arrived here yesterday. We learn that the ship will 
be detained some days to make arrangements for 
Mr. Turrill, consul, aad Mr. Ten Eyck, commercial 
agent, with their families, passengers to the Sand- 
wich islands, who are now here, and have taken lodg- 
iags nt French's hotel. 

The JVashingten, U. S. surveying ship, capt. Da- 
vis, arrived at New Bedford on the 2d, from a crnise. 


The Jamestown, U. S. ship, 
Porto Grand isle, St. Vincent, Aug. 93, 1845. 

In fulfilment of a promise, I send you a brief ac- 
count of cur cruise. We sailed for the coast of Af- 
rica on the 234 of January, and arrived at Port Pra- 
ya (Isle of St. Jago) on the 8th of February. Sailed 
thence on the 27th for Monrovia, Liberia. 

Our next visit was to capa Palmas, the extreme 
southern limit of Liberia; from thence we went to 
Priacc island, and then to Gaboon river ia search of 
two slave vessels thst we heard were there; but they 
bad sailed before we arrived. Wa put about for 
Porto Praya, rcvisiling al! the abuve mentioned pla- 
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Ces. From Porto Praya we proceeded to Porto 
Grand, then to Funchal on the island of Medeira, 
and thence to Palmas, one of the grand Canary is- 
lands. We shall possibly be home in about twelve 
months. 

Let me recur to some of the places visited. Por- 
to Praya is the principal town on the island of St. 
Jago, one of the cape de Verds, and belougs to Por- 
tugal; the inhabitants are mostly blacks; the Portn- 
guese send most of their convicts there. It is a mis- 
erable place; with the exception of the American 
consul's garden, ia which are a few fruit trees, there 
are not a dozen trees in the town; but I ain told there 
are a few good plantations about seven miles back. 

It rains three months ia the year, and the other 
nine months not a drop falls, so tbat the people of- 
ten have to send la tlie coast for water end provi- 
sions. ]t is nevertheless the head quarters of the U. 
States squadron on the western coast of Africa.— 
The land is very high, and half the time the tops of 
the mountains are hid ia the clouds; and this is the 
only thing tbat renders them inhabitable, aad it sap- 
plies the towa with a small stream of water; which, 
however, often rans dry. 

Monrovia is some 23 years old; althongh the soil 
is very rich there are not a dozen gardens (at least I 
do not think so) in the place. Some say that the 
blacks are too lazy to work, and others allege tbat 
it is owing to other causes. Some of the inhabitants 
told me that ia the rainy season it is very unhealthy. 
ln cape Palmas the climate, the people, and the soil 
are about as at Monrovia. 

The governor, who dined on board, is an intelli- 
gent locking black man, who was (1 am told) once a 
barber in Charleston; his income is $2000. We fired 
a salute of 13 guns for him. 

Prince's island belongs to the Portuguese, aud is 
one of the most fertile spots along the coast, but a 
place of little trade, the inhabitaats are all blacks. 

Tbe most important person who came on board 
was a sergeant of artillery, dressed in full uniform, 
with side arms; he wore a cloth cap with a red band; 
a dark blue jacket with a red standing collar, gold 
trimming, and cut at the elbow; dark blue pants 
with a red stripe down the seam, and half boots of 
horse skin. 

I have, on the whole, seen no spot to equal the is- 
land of Madeira— which is truly the garden of the 
world, producing the fruits and (lowers of all its ch- 
mates. The convent, which is fiaely situated on the 
high grounds, three miles from Funchal, is a place 
of general resort for visiters, who find there various 
fancy articles made by the nuns for sale. You are 
not permitted to speak to them, but the specimeos 
of their taste and industry are labelled in the sale 
room, and you may take or not, as you please, at the 
prices marked. Sister Angeline has charge of the 
sales,—aod when she is there is cominunicative 
enough. She is a beautiful creature of “sweet six- 
teen.” [Newark Daily Adv. 


OnEcoN. The St. Joseph's Gazette publishes two 
letters from en emigrant to Oregon. The first dated 
the I71h of Febraary, alludes chiefly to the progress 
which the settlers are making. "Tbe writer spcaks 
in warm terins of the country, and says the emi- 
grants raised a surplus of wheat last year of [00,000 
bushels. The other letter is more important, be- 
cause it shows that the emigrants have already es- 
tablished a separate government. Politics, it seems, 
were raaning high, and there, as here, there appears 
to be nv lack of inen ready to take the responsible of- 
fice of goveravr. The organization of this govero- 
ment will very likely briag on a collision between 
the emigrants and the Fludson's bay company. That 
company, for several years past, has had a govern- 
ment organized under the act of the English parlia- 
ment, under which there is a resident justice of the 
peace at fort Vancouver, and at several other sta- 
tions. 

These justices have jurisdiction over all suits and 
contracts nut exceeding £200, and over certain of- 
fences, for which they may inflict panishment.— 
Suits for lsrger sums, aad offences of a higher 
grade, are referred to the superior courts in Canada, 
and in criminal cases the accused may be sent there 
for trial. The jurisdiction of these justices, we ba- 
tieve, extends to al] cases arising between members 
of tbe Ifadson's bay company, or persons in their 
employ, and to cases arising between the company 
aud their employees, and persons not connected 
with them. As there must necessarily he many 
transactions between the emigrants aud the Hud- 
son's bay company and their employees, in which 
disputes and difficulties will arise, it 1s reasonable to 
suppose tbat in such cases both governments will 
probably claim jurisdiction, and such conflicting 
claims will doubtless lead to difficulty. 1f the emi- 
grants feel sufficient security in themselves to estab- 
lish an independent governnient, they will not tame- 
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‘ly submit to any assumptions of the English compa- 


ny or their officers. 

We learn that there are three candidates for gov- 
ernor in the field. There is little orno money in 
the country, business is earricd on entirely by ex- 
changing commodities. A grist mill with three run 
of stones has been put mto operation at. the Walla- 
mette falls, Merchandize is said to be very scarce. 
[St. Louis Rep. 6th Sept. 


Honolula, dated the 17th May. 
respondent of the las, says: 
“Our news from the Oregon is quite recent. This 
pring their legislature meet to discuss the question 
f their entire independonce, in which they are sus- 
tained hy the Hudson's bay company. It appears to 
e the desire of all parties, this way, that Oregon 
should become an independent republic. "The set- 
tlement is very flurishing; and already consumes a 


The writer, a cor- 


English goods, purchased at thr (lace, The set- 
Bu tson’s bay company are prepared (> "ispute any 
iniringem nt upon siles claimed by th m." 

| The same writer says: 

“Affairs at Tahiti are more glocmy th or ^ver.— 
The influence of the English officers » used 19 re- 
strain ats natives from re—sommencing hosti ittas, 
‘which would be but a signal for a war of extermina- 
ton. The French make no efforts to extend the v 
authority at present, although they will finally, if 
we can judge from the extensive fortifications they 
are erecting. They have received, lately, large sup- 
pljes of heavy miinitious of war, direct from France, 


News has been received at Beston, ina letter trom! 


considerable amount of sugar, coffee, salt, China and , 


ters claim the 54th degree north latituce though the , 


the lazy. 
not Pa aii and why? they will not endure the priva- | gen. M'Kay's bill to reduce the tariff of 1842, 45 are 
tions of early labor. They will not deny themselves | re-elected; and of those who voted for it, 57. Ma- 
amusements inconsistent with their pursnits, and | jority for reduction re-elected, 12. 
they will not labor all the fair days, to get something | (N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 
for a rainy day. They do not understand the busi- I 
ness at which they place themselves, and they will INDIAN JOURNAL. 
not serve a proper “apprenticeship,” or''journeéy-| gn Indian state. ‘The Choctaws have elected one 
manship,” to acquire that knowledge. They find! or their chiefs as a representative in congress, His 
themselves pinched, while others are at ease; and in-' pame is Püchlya. Me is said to be a man of intel- 
stead of changing their course, they fall to cursing! Ject and af commanding influence among his people. 
the formation of society, and spending their VES The election af a territoria! representative by the 
and nights in devising ways and means of levelling | Choctaws is regarded as a step towards the organi- 
down their neighbor’s small heap to their own bare) gation of an indépendent government among the 
granary. Besides, to say nothing of the injustice of | Choctaws and the neighboring tribes, with a view to 
meddling with the lawful acquisitions of the indus. | ultimate admission into the Union. 
trions and skilful, mark ihe fact, that not one of| The accomplishment of this design would work an 
these affected reformers ever acquired a dollar by | important change in our Indian policy, and would 
his public labors. He becomes troublesome to soci- | tend to bring about a new sort of relations between 
| ety, and finally quarrels with his brother reformers, | our government and the red men of the west. The 
jjost as he did witu his fermer brother laborers.— | Choctaws are among the most civilized of the Indian 
One of the greatest reforms that could be wrought, | tribes; they have, to some considerable extent, made 
| would ue the adoption fer pgoclice of the old whole- themselves familiar with agricultural pursuits and 
, Some, but plain rule of conduct with habits of a settled mode of life. The want of 
| “Mind your own business.” ithese habils has hitherto been the great obstacle in 
l the way of hringing the Indian tribes into friendly 
"VwexrTY-wiNTH Concress. The political con-|3ssociations with us. The general feeling of the 
s'ruettur of the 29th congress, which meets at Wash-| American people has always been well disposed to- 
inston on the fist Monday in December nex!, is now | wards the admission of the Indians ta all the privi- 
ascertained, almost to a unit. | leges of our government and institutions; but the 


| 


The Senate, at present, comprises 94 whigs and 25, 


which looks as if they were preparing for some more | democrats, not ineluding senator Woodbury, of New | 
formidable foe than the Tahitians. The English | Hampsture, who will no doubt resign, if he has not. 
are landing naval stores at this place. A vessel load | done so already, having been appointed to a sest on | 
has just arrived frem Valparaiso. | the bench of the supreme court of the U. States.— ' 
Twenty seven American citizens, Canadian sym- | The vacaney will, however, be filled with a demo-, 
pathizers, from Hobart town, Van Deiman's land,’ crat, as will also the vacancies in Virginia, ludiana, 
have recently arrived here, waiting passage to the! Mississippi, and Tennessee; both branches of the le-| 
United States. They were lately pardoned by the  gislature in each of those states being democratic.— | 
nglish government, after four years incarceration. The full senate will, therefore, comprise 24 whigs, 
They appear to be a very quiet, orderly set of men. and 3) democrats. i 


traditions aud habits of their furefathers, and their 
attachment to hunting in preference to any occupa- 
tion of regular industry, have had too strong a hold 
upon these children of the forest. No attempts to 
civilize them have yet had any complete success.— 
The present movement, however, coming from the 
Indians themselves, seems to premise well. A re- 
presentative of the aborigina! race silting in the 
Great Council of the white men, a brother amongst 
brethren, will constituge 3 living bond of cansociation 
to draw both nations into friendly coalescence. And 


One was formerly a colonel in the U. States army. 
Business is now dull, aud the harbor quite clear 
from shipping; but the market is crawded with goods 
i 'ere some heavy importations early in tlie spring, 
from China, one from Chili, one from Mexico, four 
from England, fuur from the United States, and two 
from the Oregon; sa that the prospect is, the mar- 
ket will continue overstocked. Foreign merchants 
in their shipments this way, forget that it is an ins 
land market, and 1s soon lilled to repletion. Marry 
goods are now sold here as cheap as in the United 
‘Slates, owing to forced sales atauction. Business 
in Califoraia promises better this season than here- 
tofore. 

We have had a large fleet of whalers in this sea- 


Iren, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, and Hanover; 


"and even Prussia sent one, At Lahaina, they have 
had, since January upwards of one hundrad and sev- 


enty; of which 105 were Yankees, valued, with their. 
outfits, at i $4,860,000. 
‘Having on board 25.230 bbis. sperm oil 906,690 
| e * 86,730 bbls. whale oil 693,740 
| s * — E08,U000 lbs. bone 242,400 

Total $6,702,830 


| Crews, 4,960 men; 109 of these ships were out on 
"their first season. 

| Orgon mail.—A large number of letters from set- 
tlers in Oregon to their friends in the United States, 
have been brought in by some persons returning, and 
jdeposited in the post oflice at Weston, Mo. The 
Democrat thinks the U. S. government should imme- 
‘diately ark out a mail. route ta Oregon, and con- 
‘tract for carryiog the mail." 


| Rerorm. A congress uf laborers is to assemble 
án this city on the 12th of Oetober, for the purpose 
of producing an mdustvial refurm, by procuring the 
adoption of such leadiug general measures as shall 
be favorable to the whole, or, as we understand it, 
to place all laborers on onc general footing. 
i ‘The Philadelphia U. S Gazette, in publishing the 
‘above paragraph, accompanies it with the following 
remarks: 
| “We eut the above from the New York Mirror, 
“which paper expresses doubts of the eflicacy of any 
‘labors of the kind referred to. We intend going to 
ithe first co..vention of rea] laborers that shall be 
held for any good. possiule object, fur we are ot those 
wlio lave labured in season aud vul oi Season, avaras 
ging about fourteen hours a day for more thao forty 
years; but we shall hesitate about entering upuu any 
scheme of puttiug all laborers upon a geaeral foot, 


from China, Eugland, and the United States. There | 


and we hear of two more vesscls on their way here | 


son, lrom the United States, England, France, Bre-' 


Democratic majority 6. 

House of Representatives.—The states are arranged 
in the order in which the eleetious were held. 
291H CONORE:S. OLD CONGRESS. 


who, of all tiat shall assemble in the capitol, will 
i have a better right to sit there tnan this soa of tua 
soti? 


STATES. W. Native. D. W. D. The territory which Pitehlyn will represent in 
 Louisiaua* I 0 2 0 3 | congress is said lo contain some eighty thousand Jn- 
JMlinois 1 0 6 16 ;diau warriors. They consist of many tribes and 
Missouri 0 0 5 (D 5 | fragments of tribes, most of them having once d welt 
Vermont a 0 l 3 1 on this side of the Mississippi. The lands which 
| Maine I 0 6 9 5 they vow hold are guaranteed to them by the gov- 
. Georgia} 4 0 4 0 8 ernment of the United States in consideration of the 
Peunsylvania IU 9 J2 12 32 | surrender by them of lands which they once occu- 
Ohio 8 0 I3 9 12 pied in the states. Asa measure of policy aothing 
Suuth Carolina 0 0 vj 07 would be more advisable than a friendly union with 
Arkansas 0 0 I 0 I these tribes. "The frontier would need no bayonets 
| New York 9 4 9l 10 94 nor armed regulars as a defence against ]ndian ag- 
| New Jersey 4 0 I ] 4 gressions if the policy were once found to be practi- 
| Michigan 0 0 3 0 3 | cable of fraternizing the tribes as the settlements of 
' Massachusetts* 9 Ü 0 8 I | white men advanced towards them. "Phe Albany 
Delaware 1 0 0 1 0 Argus, referring to this subject, strongly urges this 
Rhode Island 9 0 0 n m poliey—**It seems to us," says that journal, “that the 
.New Hampshire” 0 0 3 0 3 admission of the Indian state into our Unioo, with a 
Virginia I 0 14 3 12 full community of privileges to them, as much as to 
Connecticut 4 Q 0 0 4 the white citizens of our country, would tend to 
! Indiana 9 0 8 2 8 make them fast friends, not from fear of our army, 
Kentucky 7 0 3 5 5 but from love and respect for tbeir white brethren of 
Tennessee 5 0 6 DEG the United States. It atrikes us that this is the true 
! North Carolina 3 Ü 6 ^ 4 way to turn the edge of weapons that sagaciuus men 
Alabama I 0 6 16 fear may yet be used against our countrymen. The 
Maryland 9 0 4 6 0 North American Indian in character is noble, and, 
A A. oc — e as all history shows, peculiarly grateful and true to 


his friends. He hates with the same warmth as he 
loves. The influence of members (elected by Indian 
voters), residing at Washington, and participatiog in 
and a de- | all the proceedings of congress, and thus actiog as 
| the natural and proper guardians of Indian interests, 
would be a constant source of confidence to the 
tribes, in the justice and propriety of any legisla- 
There remains to be elected eight members, viz— | tion which might affect them. Such political and 
four trom Mississippi, one from Florida, and one (to social ties would be the best and most enduring 
fill vacancies) from each of the states of Louisiaua,| guraanty of permanent peace and friendship; and 
New llampshire, and Massachusetts. There is no| would be better thao a standing army of thousands 
doubt of the election of four democrats in Mississip- | of soldiers." { Balt. Amer. 
pi, (as the choice is hy general ticket,) one in Lou- 
isiana, aud one in Florida. If the vacancies in New 
Hampshire and Massachusells are filled at all, they 
will be filled by democrats. Leaving these two pla- 
ces out of the aceount, the house will be divided po- 
litieally as follows: 


*One vacaney. , 3 

{Elected this year, for the first time, by single dis- 
tricts. 

Showing a whig gain of four members, 
moeratic loss of ten, compared with the old congress 
when elected. Sundry changes were subsequently 
made, mostly in favor of the whigs. 


Fare TO THE MOUNTAINS, &c. Anything relative 
to the fare to the Rocky mountains, is seized as a 
choice morsel because the western population, bave, 
for the past two or three years, turned a large por- 
tion of their energies and emigration that way. And 


Demoerats 138 in fact, the United States government, like the man 

Whigs 18 that averslept himself finding the sun two or three 
Natives 6 hours high, is beginning to rub open his eyes and ex- 

| —.- | elam, ‘well J guess I must try and do someting, 
| #22 \scemz the way 13 open.’ : 
Two vacancies perhaps 2 Not, however, at this time do we wish lo descant 

upan the propriety or ìmpropriety of going ta Ore- 

Tutal 224 gon or California, but merely to keep pace with tho 


es 


improvements and enterprize of the day: One wri- 
ter says that the “recent military expedition of col. 
Kearney to the ‘south pass’ of the Rocky mountains, 
has settled, beyond the possibility of dnubt, the ques- 
tion of feasibility of military travel in those far-off 
regions. The grass of the prairie, in its profuse 
growth, affords the best provender for horse and cat- 
tle, while vehicles meet with nothing to obstruct 
their course from indepencence to the shores of the 
Pacific, as has been satisfactorily proved by our Or- 
egon emigrating parties. All experience goes to 
show that military expeditions, taking the range of 
these regions, can exist and vigorously prosecute 
the purposes for which they were organized, with- 
out any dependence whatever on the commissary 
department, after having once been placed in com 
mission. Capt. Fremont, in his recent report, bears 
testimony to the fact, that in the winter months, 


even in the mountains, the nourishment contained in | 


the dry or old grass, hay of nature's own manufac- 


ture, yields ample subsistence for horses and cattle. | 


These facts are new and interesting in the history 
of military operations. It has been a clog and draw- 
back to all rapid military expeditions, the fact of not 
being indcpendent of the commissary departments; 
the delay experienced in waiting for necessary sup- 
phes of provisions greatly retarding their operations, 
and it would be safe to say, in numerous instances 
preventing a successful issuc; celebrity of movement 
in warlike uadertakings being esteemed as the desi- 
rable object. 

It isa matter of some importance, therefore, to 


The Madison Express. 

The Wisconsin Republican. 
The Janesville Gazette. 
The Western Star. 

The weekly Sentinel is the oldest established pa- 
per in the territory. The democratic papers are 
the— 

Milwaukie Courier. 

The Southport Telegraph. 

The Racine Advocate. 

The Winconsin Argus. 

The Minera! Point Democrat. 

The Wisconsin Banner, (German.) 

Of these latter six, the Courier, we believe has 
been tha longest in existence. 

The two neutral papers are the— 

Wisconsin Herald, at Lancaster. 
The Independent American, at Plattsvilla. 

The abolition paper is the 
American Frceman, at Prairieville. 

To this list may be added another which is soon 
to be in operation at Sheyboygan, making in all, 
(including the daily,) seventeea newspapers in Wis- 
consu. 


| 


New Yoru.—ati-vent trials— Proceedings of Dela- : 
toare Oyer and Terminer, Sept. 27. Darius Travis, ' 
| was arraigned upon an indictment for murder, and ' 
| through his counsel A. Parker, Esq., plead guilty to 
| manstaughter in the first degree; which plea was ac- 
cepted. 

Zera Preston, John Phoenix, John Burch, Isaac 
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evils of the tenures of which you complained; you 
came here a volunteer from another county. If you 
had confined your operations within lawful and peacc- 
able bounds, you would doubtless have encountered, 
and perhaps been aided by the sympathy of many 
wise and good men, to whom the evils of those ten- 
ures are as apparent as they were to you. But such 
was not your purpose. 

You came accompanied by a band of armed and 
disguised men; you early avowed your intention to 
resist the execution of the laws. A man of educa- 
tion, you well understand your duty to your country; 
yet when remonstrated with on the impropriety of 
your course, yon admitted that you knew it to be 
wrong, yet you avowed your intention to persist in 
your measures of resistance, because thus alone you 
could attain your end. 

Possessed of a species of popular eloquence, you 
made your appeals to the interest of the tenants, by 
holding out to them the prospect of exemption from 
the payment of rent. To the more lawless and de- 
praved among them, you held up, by means of the 
disguises which you were the first to introduce among 
them, the hope of impunity for any crimes they might 
commit. Youthus enlisted in your service several 
hundred men, whom you pubiicly paraded in different 
parts of the country, armed and disguised. And you 
publicly notified them to mect you on the appointed 
day, armed and equipped, to resist the sheriff in the 
discharge of his duty. 

When that officer arrived at the village of Copake, 
in the peaceable line of his duty, you placed your- 


know that operations can be carried on in any part, L. Burhans, Calvin Madison, Wm. Reside, hereto- 
of our extensive country without experiencing frus- | fore plead nof guilty to indictments for murder, with- 
trating delays. Col. Kesrney's recent tour of 2,100 | drew that plea, and plead guilty to manslaughter in 


miles occupied but one hundred days.” 
This is all right, and we think 1f good; iilustrious 


the Ist degree, which pleas were accepted. 


; Self at the head of your armed band, and with pis- 
tols cocked and swords drawn, you captured hira.— 
You warned him not to proceed, but. avowed that 
you had thus met to resist him, and that you intend- 


Augustus Kettle, under age; Smith Sanford, aged | èd to doso even to the shedding of blood. You 


law-abiding men get into the ‘far west,’ they will; 18; James Clayton, aged 20; Barbour Stafford, aged | held him a close prisoner for several hoars. You 
‘make the wilderness blossom as the rose; provided, 20; Edwin Mason, aged 19; Henry L. Russell, aged surrounded him with your armed associates, and 


they do not intrude upon the rights of the ‘red men.’| 19; heretofore plead not guiliy to the incictment for 


Whenever the whites have touched the ‘pour Indi- | murder, withdrew that plea, and severally plead 
an's! rights, God has given them just power enough ' guilty to manslaughter in the 4 degree. These young 
to chastea their oppressors. Remember that. | l 
[.Nuuvoo Neighbor, Sept. 17. | plea now interposed. : 
Andrew Moscript, a young lad whose age is be- 
THE ADMINISTRATION Has ERRED. The following tween 16 and 17 was brought in court, pale and 
article, from one of the most efficient of the **Dz-  emacisted, having been quite sick since he was ta- 
mocratic” Journals of the centre of the Union, looks | ken. He had plead not guilty to the charge of mur- 
somewhat portentous. | der, and now withdraws that plea, and pleads guilty 
“It has erred m its course toward the friends of| 1o manslaughter in. the fourth degree. Judge Par- 
Mr. Van Buren and governor Wright in New York. | ker suggested to the district attorney, that in consi- 
These it acted towards as opponents, on coming into | deration of the youth of the prisoner, his illness, 
power in March Jast—as enemies, and not as the| Which is such if confined in prison would soon ter- 


fricnds to whom it was indebted for the defeat of | minate his life, that he was nota ringleader, but 


men are all minors; the court therefore accepted the į 


Mr. Clay. 
lt has erred inits course toward the friends of Mr. 


was drawn into the matter,—the propriety of enter- 
ing nolle prosequi in his case. The district attorney 


finally, with your pistol presented to his breast, you 
compelled him to surrender to you the legal process 
| which it was his duty and his purpose to execute.— 
Not content then to discharge him, bat most fully to 
manifest your contempt of the law and its process, 
you kept him your prisoner until, in his presence, 
jee that of the multitude whom you had assemhled 
| there, you burned the papers of which you had thus 
| robned him. 

You afterwards, surronnded in the same manner, 
publicly avowed that you and they were thus armed 
in order to resis! the sherif and his posse, in any 
attempt to arrest you for. the crime you had com- 
mitted. And you carried out your purpose by call- 
| ing upon your associates to. stand by you, when he 
came to arrest you, by causing yourself to be res- 
‘cued from his custody, and by yourself presenting a 


Dallas—a patriotic band, who secured to Mr. Polk said he coincided with the opinion of the court in. Joaded pistol at him, and threatening to shoot him 


the state cf Pennsylvania. 

it has erred in its course toward the friends of Mr. 
Tyler, who came to the rescue at a period of great 
duubt and uncertainty. 

It has erred in its course toward the friends of Mr. 
Calheun, who now, for no good rcason, so far as they 
are ccucerned, are arrayed against the administra 
tian. 

lt has erred in ils course toward the friends of 
gen. Cass, gov. Perter, and gen. Cumeron, upon whom, 
and the friends of the other parties, now rest the re- 
sponsibility of carrying through the great measures 
which have so lung received tbe attention of the de- 
Mocratic party. 

The crisis 1s an important one. 
tion pause and reflect. 

Jt is too late to TEMPORIZE. Decided action alone 
can save the party (rom the injury it has sustained 
by the course of the weak, selfish, pretended friends 
ot president Potk—men who really have no interests 
bul THEIR OWN to subserve.? 


Let the adminis- 
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Tne West. The westis no less the seat of mind, 


this matter, and would therefore move that a nolle | 


| prosequi be entered, which was accordingly done. 

Judge Parker then addressed the prisoner ina few 
words, upon the danger he had incurred to himself! 
in being engaged in this outrage; his extreme youth; | 
his sickly coudition, &c., and warned him as to his! 
folure course, urging hiin to return to the path of 
duty; and if the court should again hear from him, it 
was hoped it would be of good. 

He was then dismissed from custody. 

Zadoc Pratt Noithrop, aged 17, was arraigned for 
murder, and plead guilty to manslaughter 1n the 4th | 
degree. Plea accepted. 

The trial of John Van Steenberg for murder was 
; then resumed and e jury empannelied. 

[Delaware Express Extra. 


|. Conviction and sentence of Boughton. The follow- 
| ing ts the sentence pronvunced by judge Edmonds:— 
Smith 4. Boughton—You have been arrigned and 
tried on a charge of robbery, and a jucy, almost of 


your own selection, have fuund you guilty of the 
charge. 

You have had a very fair trial. The jurors were 
selected with great care, two weeks having been, 
spent in subjecting their opinions to the severest 


with it. 

Under the impulse which you have thus given, and 
in imitation of your exampie, peaceable inhabitants 
have been driven from their homes atnight. Houses 
have been torn down, farms laid waste, the laws 
forcibly resisted, and the officers of justice fired upon 
and wounded, while in the discharge of their official 
duty, 

These offences, serious as they are, have been ag- 
gravated by the recklessncss with which you have 
persisted in pressing upon the court and jury testi- 
mony which you know to be false. 

You have been the leader, the active instigator, the 
principal fomenter of all these disturbances. You 
have made yourself an example of disorder and vio- 
lence, and yóu have caused many erring and mis- 
guided men to follow it, to their ruin and the distur- 
bance of the public peace. You have, therefore, 
rendered it necessary (hat the court should cause 
you to be a warning example of the certain conse- 
quences of such conduct, tiat your misguided follow- 
ers and all others may learn froin your fate the Im- 
portant lesson that order must be maintained, the 
lass must be eufurced. 

Deeply as we may feel for the ruin which you 


than of bone and muscle—a fact of some impartance, | scrutiny, and you have yourself afforded the best evi- | have brought upon yourself and those connected with 
in estimating the future prepouderance of that scc-) dence that they were emineatly impartial. Yuu have | you, our duty teachos us that forvearance towards 


tion of vur republic. 

Wisconsin, a few years since, was so little known 
as hardly to be supposed inhabited; yet now, it is uui 
the eve of claiining admission 1010 the Union, as a 
state. Meanwhile the means ol intelligence of pass- 
ing events seem well cared for, judging Irom the 
list of newspapers, in the territory, as published in 
the Milwaukie Sentinel, According to that sheet, 
there are at present, in the territory, fifteen printing 
offices, from which sre issued fifteen weckly aud one 
daily newspaper. Six of the weckly aud the one 
daily ere whig iu politics. Another of the six 
weeklies is demucratic—two are neutral, and one 
18 abolitionist. Ot the first class are the— 
Milwaukie Sentinel, (daily and weekly.) 

The Southeru American. 


| been allowed to go at large and fully to prepare your | you now, when such forbearance towards you here- 
| defence. You have been delended by able counsel, | tofore has only led you on to acts of more aggravated 
| You have been surrounded by numerous friends, and | ootrage, would be cruelty to the ignorant men whom 
every item of evidence, which you or they deemed'| you have misguided, and to the community which 
material to your defence, you have been allowed to} you have so deeply injured. 
lay before the jury. You have been, nolwithstanding,| You are therefore to be withdrawn for the re- 
couvicted, and 1t now only remaius for the court to} siduc of your life from the socicty whose peace 
pass senlelice upon you. you have so wantonly disturbed, and whose laws 
Your ollcuce, though in forn it is presented lo us} you have so violently snd so frequently violat- 
as robbery, is in fact high treason, rebellion agamst| ed, in the confident hope, that from (he example 
your government, armed insurrectiuu against the su- | of your fall, all may learn the salutary lesson that 
premacy of the laws. the supreoiacy of the laws must and will. be main- 
Until you came among them, (he tenantry on the | tained. 
Mauur were, in outward deportment at least, wliat-| The sentence of the court is that you be confined 
ever might have been their feelings, a quiet, orderly, | in the state prison in the county of Clinton, at hard 
| law observing people, yourself sutfering none of the | labor, for the term of your natural life. 
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Boughton, or Big Thunder, passed through Troy on Snively, Whi ar Ex = 
Wednesday last, in custody of the sheriff of Colum: Washington ene as | e Ted 
bia county, on his wny to the Clinton couaty prison, Frederick à 2.749 2956 en mae am 2 LO 1,535, Veazy, 
in pursuance of his sentence. Allegany, | 1 065 1 562 pou ixi 
] ; elegates, 
— —— =| Holly 
PmwNsYLYVANIA. “Pittsburg.” says the Chrenicle 6,095 6,789 Mone 1,489 ma foe 
of that city, “has risen [rom her ashes; and where| Perry's maj. 694. om iun (TER 9 1,253 
so lately all was desolation, new activity aud bustle Third district. Benataeten 1389 House e 1,192 
and the bum of business are seen and heard.” ‘The ` Wethered. Whig Ligon, Loco. peaks Charles ¢ ae Leci 
editor of the Chronicle says that he counted a few | Baltimore counly, 1.690 1,970 Whigs Se: d. Whi 
days ago two handred and eight warehouses, dwell- | Carroll, 1,574 1,511 Ferguson, ` 504 Gardner Inge: 5 
ings and manufacturing establishments rebuilt and Howard District, 648 661 Reeder, | 534 S; ENS an 
reoccupied since the grent conflagration. In addi- (Five wards of Balt. city, 1,118 1,832 Carpenter 524 paldiug, 361 
lion to this number there are about five hundred UNI, i Dorchester count 
buildings in different stages of progress, from the 5.030 5,924 | IB oun y 
laying the foundations to the patting on of the last Fourth. district. Boon, ^ 1,122 RN 851 
finishing touches of the painter's brush. Among the Whig. Native. — Loco. Eecleston 1,129 | Lecempt 
buildings nearly completed are two hotels of the Kennedy. Duncan. Giles. Fraser. s 1.121 Bove pies 920 
largest class, aod a large number of splendid The first fifteen wards " Jas Smith 06 ie 
warehouses on Wood, Market, and Water streets.—| Of Baltimore city 4,962 L4? 5891/77 peat 1,064 | Woollord, 851 
* We wish," remarks tho Chronicle, “that the kind Fifth district. ae arr rick t 
hearted friends in all parts of the country, who soj Comprising Harford, Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne's, | Biser 9930 Hilerick 27 
pean came to eur assistance, could pass Ihrough | 3nd Caroliue couaties. Lowe, 2.919 | Root j 2115 
the burnt district and see the great work which they Wright, Whig. Constable. Loco. | Boteler 9'897 : '298 
have aided us to accomplish. "Oar city rebuilt is the ; Harford, 1,132 1.955 i£ linger, zea, Nee AES 
most suitable monument that our gratitude ean erect (Ceoil, 1,301 1,595 | Hoever 2,831 | MeSherry " 
lo their generosity.” Kent, 597 wem | : Tlafivd Ln 2,674 
Queen Anne's 135 694 : Steph T 1 
Dsrawars. We recently made a brief tour g Saou ' 619 559 | Sireen, 138) MEIN, 1059 
through parts of the neighboring stute of Delaware, a | Johns, 1.367 | Whiteford, 1316 
and were very agreeably surprised at the manifest CRANE : 4444 4,541 Tanson, 1,365 | Glenn, 1,213 
imprevement in the appearance of many portionsefj : onstabiea ma]. 169. —— | Kent county. 
our route, over what was the ease when we passed | o ising Talb une | Temas, 507 | Smythe, 626 
over the same ground ien years ago. No doubt omprising Talbot, Dorchester, Worcester, and | Briscoe, 456 | Raisin 615 
mauy of eur readers have marked the rapid and pee c m Martin, L. | Sutton, 321 Strong, 519 
sali Ü THEN e 144 | RU r 
T Cisl counts ot | Dorchester, 1,145 s d Nus ws Wes. 
now have le speak. The use of lime as manure is Somemet, 1,031 957 | Patterson, 834 | Forrest, 848 
what has mestly effected the beneficial change in the, ^ ^ o ie zem 992 LAH EUR 337 | Dorsey. 869 
agricultural appearance of those ceunties. Im- E aes | Allnutt, 893 | Dade, 865 
mense quantities of this fertilizer are imported from] — p snes maj 3,735 3,577 Bonifant, 826 | Worthington vA 
New York and Pennsylvania, as well as burnt! 10"8’s majority 158 | Three whigs and one loeo elected. 
in the state., From Delaware City to Cantwell's pm Prince George's connty. 
Bridge, and seuth through the ji- the whole EOD eg ELEGA TES: i IPhigs. 3 Locos. 
country is in a high state of preduciiveness. In the FE Higo county. | Bowie, $53 | Wilson 766 
vicinity of Snyrna, and back ef it for many miles, ees z Locos, Clagett, 817 Middieton, 639 
Teaching into the fviests along the road tewards Jamison, : 1,095 | Swan, 1.511 Stephen, 139 | Haiton, 663 
Dover and Leipsic, fiae fields of clover and heavy ice cus enun 1451 Du:kett, 779 | Keech 599 
corn have tuken the place of stunted wild grass, and Mnayeg, nee En inn 1519, Four whigs elected. 
corn producing little else than mere nubbins. Around Nerman, HU || Biase 1,516 Queen Ann’s county. 
Leipsic, on Raymond’s and Little areeks, the same Spese E. del , | Lege, 106 | Cook, 143 
change has been effected, as well as around Dover : E - aen 695 | kem 13 
and Camden. Occasionally is seen a green spot] Joh Nass Locos. | M.Collister, 672 Duribeseeo, 1 
rising towards Milford, Milton, or Lewistown, But incur 1,499 Chairs, 1489, Somerset county. 
as yet the spirit of improvement has not. extendgd ons PRD I i sen lin HEDT Whigs. Reformers 
as greatly as it ought, and is needed into Sussex.— alsar 1,483 | Murray, 1.319. Parsons 1,034 | Rowland, (W 
But in Kent it is every where manifested. ‘Ine cro Care, 1,466 | Tyson, 1445 Waters, 1,06 D We i 
M : PP | Hayden, 1,431 | Morris DE UBT ss a a 113 
of wheat atthe Inte harvest throughout the state g 1523 Gibbons 1,047 | Lankford, (W 
was large and of good quality and perha s it never Messrs. Johnsen nnd Kent, whigs, and Messrs. ‘Turner, 1,016 ‘Teackle dL MER 
yielded so abundant a erop of corn as ral Murray, Franklin, and Morris, locos, are elected. | Four whigs elected. Do p" 
Tbe valke oi land has risen in Kent and New Castle a Baltimore City. St. Mary's county. 
very considerably, und we weie rather surprised to OD IF higs. | Whigs. 
hear of farmers selling tracts at filly ars au aere | Stansbury, 7,704 | Kenly, ` 3.898 Smith, ` 425 
and upwards, that we know could have beer baught Baughman, 7 695 | Reese, 3.837 Jones, 600 
some years ago (orien. We missed from many | Vansant, 7,655 | Wood, 3733 Dunkinson, 609 
places forests of oak and hickory, and fouud corn in; C?X; 7,627 | Harris, 3.77) Con nbs, 833 
their place. We are inclined to thiak such changes | MeLane, 7,622 | Purviance, 3,701) Four vhigs elected. 
will not only be productive in a pecuniary point of | Natives. Temperance, | Talbot cuunty. 
view, to the state, but ad | to its saluority. Parr, 3.259 | Brown, 911i Whigs. Locos 
There is not much difference in tue appearance of Taylor, 3.254 | Reese, 136 Goldsborougli, 712 | P. F. Tho:nas 135 
the villages, conpared with the period of which we , Holland, 3.224 | Evans, lo? Horrington, 112 | Orem B 133 
speak. Smyrna his improved—Dover has grown Baldorston, 3 223 | Wright, 153 C.H Bowdle, 701 | B M. Bowdle 730 
Milford, Mitton, Lewistawn little or none, Caut wells Beeck, 3 183 | Spencer, 116! ‘Vhree locos elected. i 
Bridge ani Leipsic, however, have grown materially L Baltimore county j Washington county 
in population and activity. Oa the whele, the ar- 9608. Whigs. j Smith, 2,425 | Trit 2,2 
dent spirit of agricultural improvement was pleas. | Carroll, 2,054 | Wise, 1,223 Crarsptun, 9:332 Bb 295 
ing to us and the good work has already strengthened | Hall, 1,759 | Jackson, 812, Cushwa 2315) Fouke, ` 2230 
the hand of our gallant little neighbor. Long may | Ware, 1,839 | Stottlemyer, 2.176 | Nyman, 2,193 
she prosper and be proud of her agricultural, mee Holmes, 1,848 Witmer, 2,096 | Buchanan 2,169 
chanical and commercial enterprise. Bowen, 1,832 Worcester county. — i 
Pennsylvanian, Rh (Tnd.) 1,532 | Whigs. Ind. Whigs. 
e first five ks aoe are elected, | Donis, 971 
"m- alver! county. Selb : i T 
pute bs o Allnutt, 420 | Hanze. 433 Purell 933 Movie" a9 
c pee! A á Gas d Kent, All | Gramane, 339 , W. J. Leenard, 774 
omprising St. Mary's, Cuarles, Calvert, Prince | Wilson 363 | Bond 360) F i i 
George's Montgomery. aod Anne Arundel counties. Hi Carrol! n í vur whigs elected—three regularly nominated 
Chapmun, IVhig Key. Loco county. . | whigs, and one ind. whiz. 
1 Whig. y. Loco. | Grove, 865 | Eze, 1.574 HOUSE OF DELE 5 
Montgemery 935 853 Kerli A GATES 
Charles ] in dus erlinger, 723 | Shelman, 1,415! 1844 1845. 
Calvert, 413 Jp Us SN ob 1 468. Counties. Whig. Loco. Whig. Loco. 
Prince George's wes Bs niet 1,530 | Allegany Ü 4 u 4 
Ane eee Pm oH : Anti- Tox Ticket. Anne Arundel 5 0 2 3 
rA OE je B Crabbs, 866 | Fowhle, 899 | Bil imore city Ü 5 0 5 
p y d auc! Kroh, a En Smith, 129 | Baltimore county 0 E D 5 
. MET 3,881 "uo. Locos Culvert a d-—-l 
apman a TUE. Tangin, He C iloreth, 513 | Carroll 4 Ü 4 0 
7 . ear: * E | Caroli 
Comprising Allegany, Washington, und Frederick Weier Bid eds $25 oan i ; D j 
counlies. Three whizs elected. ‘| Dorehester 4 0 4 0 
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en — — cies - = ee ee 
Frederick 2 3 0 5 vole is almost identical with the delegate vote, asj John Turner, *John Cushwa, of D. 
Harford 4 0 0 4 may be seen in the following statement— Dorchester County. Montgomery County. 
g 
Kent 3 0 3 0|  Wurds, Giles vole. — Loco delegate vote. | Wha F. Boone, | Nathan Holland, 
Montgomery 4 0 3 iy 4 41d Au EE Tagen fu NAIMA 
Prince George's 4 0 4 0 2 492 497 No E S o LEAD 
Queen Anne 3 0 3 0| 3 3 362 Cecil County. Alleguny County. 
Bt. Mary's 3 0 3 0| 4 365 365 *Wiliiam R. Mallitt, *James M. Schley, 
Somerset 4 0 4 0, 5 309 306 * Andrew Orr, *John H. Patterson, 
Talbot 3 0 0 3| 6 441 434 *Richard C. llollyday, *John Swann; 
Washington 5 0 2 3 1 376 363 *Nohle Pennington. *Jeremiah Berry. 
8 | 
Worcester 4 0 4 0 8 493 492 Horiace Cio County. @ Pn County. 
e! ae = E iamas F. Bowie, . G. Ege, 
61 9] 43 = P E. dol William T. Clagett, Abraham Wampler, 
' E 7 Edward Steohen, Thamas Hook, 
THE POPULAR ue au nur ne e y | n A jen Thomas S. Duckett. James M. Shelman. 
Pe Que i ze 2 Tug SENATE — The following ia a list ef the Senators 
Allegany, 1,424 1,431 1,065 1562, 13 247 245 with the dates ef the expiration of their terma ef ser- 
Anne Arundel, levine 1,503 1,932 1,488 | 14 987 988 vice: : 
Baltimore ety, 8,13 8,857 6,080 7,686) 15 515 530 St. Marv’s conaty—James F. Blackistone 1550 
Ballımore county, 2.301 2,716 1.690 — 1,570 ——-5804 ———5198;  Kent— William S. Constable 1850 
Carroll, 1,784 1,691 1,574 1,51) Difference 6 votes. cui Ee E: 
& ps 33 if 5 harles—Joha Matthews 
eus l Es 1 aM 1 Pm 1 ae These facts are a demonstration that there was noj Anne anita T S. Sellman* 1848 
CHE "4151 544 418 379 defection towards native. Americanism in theloco|  Baltiinore—Hurh Ely 1846 
Cati 630 552 619 559 camp. "T'albit—Samnel Hamhleton, Jr. 1850 
araline, Gn y 2 The contest between the three parties was a game| — Samerset— William Williams 1843 
Dorchester, 1397 a 903 1,115 884 Which the locos had the shrewdoess to see could be} — Dorceliester—l'raneis. P. Phelps 1850 
Frederick, 3,190 2994 2.749 2,956 played to their advantage. And they so played it! — Cecil—Hiram MeCulloagh* 1816 
Harford, 1517 1247 1192 1,255 The whigs have been the vielims, and the locos Prince Goerge’s—Wiltiam D. Bowie* 1518 
Kent, 718 927 527 ; laugh at the simplieity of the natives. 1316 
Mor tzomery. 1,124 552 935 858! Are we to have this game hereafter? Wul the Wurcester—'Tl'eagle Tawnsend 1816 
Prince Geurge’s 1,054 GHG 811 697. nalıves shut their eyes to the imposition that has bete Cobos E (seat contested) yen 
Ques Ana ee d m cee been practised upon them, and still continue their Ghai eines Cia 1843 
E a na Ae L031 E useless organizatinn?—Useless—worse than useless: | Washingion—Johu Newenmen 1846 
zn 3j 8 zs 112 697 T16 —mischievous both to themselves and the whig par- | Montzemery— W m. Liszan Gaither 1813 
aes 5i i ooi) o og; ty: advantageous only to the commen enemy. D»! Allezany—John Ben!l 1846 
esis 2,633 2,065 2,292 2,276 they desire to give this congressional district over to! Carroll William Roherts 1850 
Worcester, 1,453 909 862 2 locofoeoism for the next ten years? Dothey wisha| Baltimore city—Wnllium Frich* 1816 
d p Sa Uuecins bPeofoen mayor, council, governor, legi-lature, con-: — 
oe * aa eons RD eres for years yet to come? ls the whig party sa! Viranta —Another afir at Parkersburgh. The 
S NEAR TOL D prosperous as to render il necessary to invent new ' Marivita latelligeucer gives an. account of seme re- 
Vote mU 68 66) LAC vote, 1,147) qteoubles for it?—to go ont of the way te put a spoke. cent violent movements at Parkershurgh, designed 
Do e 45! 60,177 '60 T in its wheel? Are whigs the men to do this? Is it to frighten a way the Rev. John Dillon, assigned 
o. dnos aia 60,11 | worth while to summon an army, even if you could, by the late Ohio conference to that station. Rev. 
Falli F ^8 3 | under the LONE STAR OF ativisM, when vou have A. Brown had been stationed there, and suggested 
Hees AN E 1844 ae 3.308 already a banner broad enough to enclose that star, Mr. Dillon as his successor, on the ground that al- 
[Summo ub queen a in a galaxy of glorious whig principles Pray, gen- though the congregation was about equally divid- 
Loeo majurity in 1845 2,022 5 e nike, ntes 


A correspondent of the Baltimore .2merican, thus | 


exhibits a whig view of the Jate field. 

Messrs. editors—The late election presents some 
topics to the reflection of the new Native American 
party in this city which I commend to their notice. 

That party was beguiled into the belief that many 
leecs were earnestly dispused to join them. 
converts were every where spoken of. 


falling off towards nativeism. The native Ameri- 
cans themselves never learned the truth until the 
day of trial. 
they had been imposed upon, deceived, used to serve 
a purpose, and then abandoned. 
vote with then. Not even these who went into their 
convention and assisted in neminatiag their vandi- 
dates., Every loco went back to bts standard as soon 
as hc found the native squadron firmly set in the 
field, The consequence was what every one feared 
— we were beaten:— not by the force of the enewy, 
but by his stratagem. We have been beaten by those 
who ought to have been our friends, 

Au inspection of the returos will show that not- 
withstanding all the promises of the loco focos to 
sustain the native ticket, they utterly deserted it.— 
lu the five upper wards it is well known that Mr. 
Ligon’s vote is the true index -of the loco foco 
strength. Thera was no native ticket in opposition 
io hun. It wasa bare trial of the strength of the 
two partiesCupon him and Mr. Wethered. Now, 
iu these same five wards was a native ticket for the 


Jegislatare as well asa whig and a loco ticket.— 
Yet the vote there for the loco. delegates was iden- 
Of course, 
then, no loco left his standard in that district, to 


tically the same as that for Mr, Ligon. 


go to the natives, The natives were all from the 
whig side. The following returus demonstrate this: 
16th ward, Ligon's vote 319 Loco delegate vote 321 


Their} 
The loco | 
foco party at large affected to deplore their great 


tlemen, think of this before you go farther in this 
path of separation. You march to political ruin and 
you drag us with you. Ifthe disaster which has just | 
befallen us should teach us the wisdom of future: 
Union, that disaster will come to be regarded as a- 
happy event. 

We can better afford defeat to-day than two years 
Lenee, Our country may stand in sore need of the 
suppert which in past times she has found from a de-; 
voted, faithful, and united whig party. She may 


cd on the separation of the church 
and south, yet those who wished to remain with the 
church north, desired a preacher from Ohio. 

Before Mr. Dillion came,aa old board of trustees, 
some of whom had resigned, and some had ceased 
to be members of the church, held a meeting aod 
resolved that they would not receive any preacher 
sent from the Ohio con ference. Mr. Dillon arrived 
and was threatened witha mob Oa Sunday he found 
the doors of the church clused upon him, but obtained 


TC 


On that day it become manifest that 


have heavy eause for grief in their disunion. Let! possession, and, amidst great noise and disturbance 
not that reproach rest upon us,—but now, in due | from a crowd of persons around the Louse and in the 
lime, ın the moment of our first perception of the! basement, preached. 


The locos did not 


erift of the enemy, and of the mischief we have 
, encountered, let us hasten back into our old array, 
and onec more, “in mutual, well beseaming ranks, 
march all one way. A WHIG UF MANY CAMPAIGNS. , 

List er Memgegs or THE Marybanp LEGISLATURE. 
The Clipper has compiled, fur the information of readers’ 
throughout the State, the following list ut the members 
elect to the next Legislature of Maryland. "Those mark- 
ed with a * are Loeo focus. 

Hovse or DELEGATES. 


On Monday the citizens at large held an indigna- 
tion meeting, when a cominittee of sixty was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Mr. Dillon aud notily him that 
unless be left town before the next Saturday, he 
would be forcibly removed! His decision is not 
known, nor is tlie result. 

In the meantime, Brown, their former preacher, 
who had returned there for his family, was threat- 
ened with a coat of tar aad feathers, but left before 


St. Mary's County. 
P. F. Coonibs, 
Wiliam H Dunkiason, 
Jota A. Jones. 

Kent Couaty. 
Willian: Smyth, 
Macall M. Rasin, 
Lawrence M. Strong. 


| Joha Jolnson, 

James Kent, 

| *Janies. Morris, 

*James Murray, 

* Alexander Franklin. 
Calvert County. 

Riehard Hance, 

“Hames Gs. Allun't, 

* Damel Keat, 


ith do do do 363 do da do 365: Charles County, 
Isth do do do 478 do do do 465! Robert S. Recder, 
19th do do do 383 do do do 381{ Janes D. Carpenter, 
Oth do do de 339 do do do 335] Janws l'urgusson. 


The differences in these votes arc so small as to 
show that the party went in a bady for both tickets; 
that they did not do any thing for the native ticket. 


If the fifteen wards, comprising the 4th congres 
sional district, be examined, the returns will show 
the same thing therc. 


the actaul locofove vote as aveurately as the con 


gress ticket in the five wards, where there was no 
In the fifleen wards the congress 


native candidate, 


The locos. kept their ranks 
just as firuily in the fifteen wards as in the five:— 
"hat as to say, the congress ticket in the fifteen 
wards, where there was a native. candidate, showed 


Baltimore County. 
*James Carrall, Jr. 
*lohn B. Holmes, 
*Nathan 11. V ure, 
*Levi K Bowen, 

* l'ionias Mal. 

Tallot County. 
*Philip F. Thomas, 
*3ipi dden Orem, Jr. 
*Benjamiu M. Bowdle. 

Nonerset County. 
Allison C. Parsons, 
Wilian S. Waters, 
Theodore 'E, Gibbons, 


Anne Arundel County. 


Clinton Cook, 
Thomas H. Kemp, 
Lemuel Dunhracceo. 

W'orcesur County. 
George W. Landing, 
| James U. Dennis, 


| Queen Annes County. 


R. H. H Selby, 

Elisha A. Puraell. 
Frederick County. 

*Daniel A. Biser, 

*i. Louis Lowe, 

*H-nry Doteler, 

*Georse Zwilinger, 

*Franeis J. Hoover, 

| Harford County, 


*Wiiliam D. Stephenson, 
* Ahraham J. Street, 
*Henry H. Johns, 
*Beonediet H. Hanson, 
Caroline County. 
Joseph Pearsou, 
Thomas Wheeler. 
George W. Harington. 
Bultimore City. 
| *Elijah Stansbniy, Jr- 
* Francis M. Baughman, 
*Jushua Vansant, 
“Nathaniel Cox, 
| *Rohert M. MeLane. 
Washington County. 
Lewis 'Trittle, 
11. W. Delhnger, 
| *Goorge W. Snitth, 


*Mue Crampton, 


- - 


it was prepared. Neither of these preachers are 
charged with being abolitionists, but the people 
would not allow the church to have a preacher from 
Ohio. 


INptaNa. Annexed are the official returns of con- 
gtessmen from all the eounties in the state, by con- 
gressional districta: 


`~ 


District. Whig, Democrat, 
la 6,331 1,946 
2 6,316 1.219 
5. 6,706 7,246 
4. 5,512* *4,021 
5. 5 883 1,959 
6. 5,253 8,133 
T. 6,185 6.012 
8. 5,145 6.260 
D. 5.959 6,302 
10, 5,432 5,837 
59,430 65,985 
59,430 
Democratic maj. in the state, 6,555 


Do. last November, ma 

The abolition vote was 219 in the 3:1 distriet, 553 
in the 4th, 276 10 the 5th, 91 in the Sth, 273 in the 
9th, and 343 im the 10th. [n the other districts there 
were no abolition. candidates, — Total abolition vote 
1,755. Last November, 2,106. 

* I'he presidential vote last November, no democratic 
candidate being ruo in this distr-ct at the recent elgg- 
tion. 


MEER RM MÀ as 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


. Frencu Imports. The Moniteur pnblishes the follow- 
ing returns fram the Administration of the Customs of 
the principal articles of merchandise imported into 
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income, but there was an excess of inenme over expen- | been made in Illinois; the next i 
diture in 1844 and 1845—nearly one million and a halt | and the ic à 
in the former, and three millions and a half in the | for 184 


latter vear. 
Tha sources whence our immense revenue is derived 


i ) arious. Taking th o s 
France during the first six months of the present year, nde ua a Mo once lesds ultrice 
showing the quantities arrived and consuined, and the Customs and Excise. £33,570,634 
duties received: Stamps. j 7.327.803 
MERCHANDISE. ^ ARRIVED. pues eons: Asseased and Land Taxes. 4429 870 
et.qnint. Met. quint... Franes. 1 1 329. 
Sugar, (French Col.) 459,347 434.500 20 395,951 ERE Income Tax NEM 
Ditto, (foreign) 104,040 64,017 4,763,029 (Greco Landa, 411.533 
E Eo vta 7,927,860 Other Ordinary Revenue. 394.595 
pa uua d 501,252 Money from China. 385,003 
Pepper 19,258 8,867 396,015 = f 
Cotton woul 491,937 351.320 7,576,327 £53.59 217 
SM kid yw ae . On the other hand, the expenditure runs fntoa great 
Wool ive SUE Jos i p variety of channels. Last year the mere cast of collect- 
Silk " eed Pe 1118,9 31mg the Customs and Revenue was £1,406,536; and with 
DE B a s the Preventive Service charges amounted to £1,967,531. 
nu EUN a 2, a 9,4 3 The collection of Stamps, Assessed Taxes, ect, was 
Coal 086 10,105,631 9.875 n 2 333 ae £2,860,536. Herc, the mers, expense of calleeting the 
Caat I j h d CODD EO. 0 = revenue amounts to. nearly live inillions sterling, or a- 
Con Ton, unwrought i95) D i SR bout ope-twelfth. This is an enormous percentage, and 
ppsr, in pigs 108 43.915 4,608 ' exemplifies the truth nf the ancientadage—"The King’s 
iod in pies eC 65,322 365,031 | Cheese is lost in the parings ” * 
Zine ty pushi En eae n a | The annual cost of the Civil Goverment o f England 
Nn ee otasstam 2170 3'951 65,053 "Ras UR stated at £1,618,265, and may be enumerated as 
Nee of soda B ose 146 667 The Q teen’s Estahlishment £371,800 
I Cees S 862 5,7: Allowance in the Royal Family 277,000 
ndigo 11,408 4.229 226431 Hnuse of Parliament 25.418 
Flax and hemp, threads 41,781 40,312 2,720,674 Irish Viceroyalty 100.646 
Ditto. cloths 18,566 17,890 11,049 Civil Departments 538 593 
Other duties 11,829,284 For Annuities 277,501 
FEF For Pensions 6,285 


75,952,014 

Being 4,404,607 fr. more than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1844, and 6,032,796 fr. than that of 1811. 
*The metrical quintal is 2215 pounds English. 


Taseme showing the Ratio which the number of stu- 
dents in the colleges, grainmar and primary schools, 
and the number of illiterate, over 20 years of age, in 
each State, bear to the white pnpulatiun of such State; 
also the nuinber of whites to the square mile in each 
Staic. 

Ratio to Whites of Students in 


a 2 2 - 2.5 
2$ 3$ gë a ae 
TE d B. BR 3$ 
STATES Sis es B28 So Su 
ES 2 £3 £8 EE 
5353 3 on a ee 
27 o d e =o 
Maine. 15.6 1333 59 3 154 
N. fIampshire. 30.9 656 48.8 3.4 300 
Vermont. 29.8 1259 708 4.5 128 
Massachusetis. 86.5 918 43 5 4.5 164 
Rhode Island. 83.7 ge NES M 6 65.4 
Connecticut. — 60.8 $62 " 626 46 574 
New York. 495 1351 65.5 4.7 53 5 
New Jersey. 49.7 793 116 67 55 
Pennsylvania. 36.6 525 105 93 494 
elaware. 34.3 2516 766 8.4 12 1 
Maryland. 341 391 74.3 16.9 26.9 
Virginia. 11.9 675 60.9 20.6 12.6 
. N'th Carolina. 102 3662 110 32.4 8.6 
Sth Carolina. 8.7 1512 599 20.7 125 
Georgia. 6.7 635 51.7 26.2 13.2 
Alabama. 64 92905 66.8 206 14.8 
Mississippi. 43 391 70.1 217 214 
Louisiana. 3.7 160 19.4 413 32.6 
Arkansas. 1.4 00 253 29.6 11.8 
"Tennessee. 16 1392 115 25.5 109 
Missouri. 4.9 654 168 19.3 16.6 
Kentucky. 14.7 416 120 23.9 147 
Ohio. 38.2 874 343 6.8 424 
Indiana. 18.8 2107 233 14 17.8 
Illinois. 89 1518 210 135 17.1 
Michigan. 3.8 1332 436 tia 91.3 
Iowa. 0.2 (}0 1717 15.9 38.4 
Florida. U.4 00 SST 392 21.4 


[From Wilmer § Smith's European Times.] 


Income ano ExrENDITURE OF "ÉNGLAND.— Before the 
closing of the session of the British. Parliament of this 
year, sn important return was presented to the men- 
bers. which will, no doubt, interest our colonial 
and foreign readers. 

An account of tse public incoms end expenditura of 
the United Kingdom in the years 1843, 1541 and 1845. 
As this return is only to the Sth of last January, it does 
notinclade ihe results of the tariff alterations of the 
present session. 

The national income, as appears by this return, has 
been gradually increasing year after year, while the ex 
penditure has remained nearly stationary. Thas the re- 


aults ney be briefly given: . 
ears. Ixcone. 
1843. £51,120,040 
1844. 56,935,022 
1845, 58,590,217 
EXPENDITURE. 
1843. 55,195,159 
1844, 55,501,740 
1545. 55,103 647 


Thus it sppears that in the year ending January 5, 
1843, there was £4,075,119 excess of e&peuditure over 


Under the expenses lor “Justice,” we find £359,782 
for Courts of Justice; £594 312 for Police and Criminal 
Prosecutions; and £703,111 for “Correction.” 

The diplomatic expenses are £380,609 for the year, 
viz. £181,186 fnr foreign ministers, selaries and pen- 
sions; £129,303 for consuls, salaries and superannuation 
slogan ces; aud £70,120 for disbursements and vut- 

tg. 

The annual expenses of the British Army and Navy 
amount to about £13,961 ,245, which comprises: 


Expense of the Army £6,178,714 
Ditto Navy 5,853 219 
Ditto Ordnance 1,921,312 


PorvLation on THE Britis West INores.—GENERAL 
ABSTRACT OF THE RECENT CENSUS. 


[From the Parliamentary Papers ] 
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Tue Pusuic Lanns. The public lands subject to sale 
at tlus time, are inclnded in the lollowing States aod 
Territories, to wit; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, 
and Florida, and the Territories of Jawa and Wiscon- 
sin. The whole amount of public lands sold in 1544 
was 1,754,120 acres; the proceeds of whieh amounted to 
$2,205 350. ‘Ihe larzest amount of sales was made in 
Ilhavis, being 489,410 acres—showing the rapid growth 
of that young State. The amallest quanuty was sold in 
Florida, being 14 714 acres—owing, doubtless, to the re- 
cent difficulties with the Indians iu that Territory. Mis- 
souri ranks next to lllinois in the amount af sales, being 
419,531 acres. From the Ist of January until the 31st 
of August, 1845, being eight months, the sales in all the 
States and Territories already specified amounted to 
1,083,466 aeres; the proceeds of which amounted to $1,- 
382,950. Here, again, the largest amonut of sales has 


li ! n Wisconsin Territory; 
smallest in Florida. The whole amount of sales 
3, If prnportionate, will about equal the sales of 


15:11. The following exhthi*en this subject may be of 
Uiterest to the pub lic: 
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Several millions of acres have been recently offered at 
| Public sale, and thrown iuto market; which muy have 
a tendency to increase the amount of future sales. In 
| several pf these States the mast valuable portions vf the 
| lands have been selected; and, unless some uther 
| plan is devised ta dispose of the residue. or to surrender 
the refuse lands to the respective. States, it is impossible 
to determine at what paint of time the governmeat might 
be able to withdraw its machinery from such States. 

The vast domain which ‘texas brings with itioto the 
Union, but which enntinues subject to disposition by the 
State of Texas, will he likely to impose a necessity upon 
the general government to change or mndify the present 
system. In all likelihood, a general reduction in price 
mast ensue, or else a very considerable diminution of 
sales will be the consequence.—I Vushington Union. 

Porvuarion or Mexico. | Xs Mexico threatens to de~ 
clare war against the Uuited States, and probably will 
do so, 1Lis a matter of some interest tu know whom we 
are to figh!, their numbers, character, complexion, and 
their experience in arms. The following is the census in 
each province or district, 


Acuascalientes 69.595 Puebla 661.002 
Cniapas 141,600 Queretaro 120,560 
Chihuahua 147.600 San Louis Potosi 321,810 
Coahuila 73,340 Sinaloa 140,000 
Durango 162 615 Sonora 131,000 
Guanajuato 512 613 Todasen 53,500 
| Jalisco 679,311  "Tomaulipas 100,068 
| Mexen 1,389,520 Vera Cruz 254,330 
Mihoacan 497,906 Yucatan 580,933 
Nuevo Leon 1017109 Zacatecas 273,515 
Nuevo Mexico 57,026 —- 
Oajnea 509,275 Tntal 6.932 ,070 


Of this population of Mexico, say seven millions of 
people, one-seventh are whites, the rest are Iudisns, 
hal! breeds, aud negroes.—Petursburg Intell. 


Epvcarton Sratistics. The State of Virginia is cer- 
taiuly awaking to the importance of acquiring for her ci- 
tizens, the advantages of a better system of [2dneation 
it we may judge by the ardour with which the subject 
is now discussed in the jorunals of that State. We have 
met with nothing lately more gratifying than the deter- 
miintion which is manifested on all hands and by all 
parties to do something effective for the improvement of 
their seliools and academics. "The following Tables nf 
Statistics, which we extraet, the first rom a communie 
cation in the Times aud Compiler, over the signature of 
"Versinian"—and the other from an Editorial article in 
the Richinond Enquirer afford very uscfal imformation 
upon the subject. 


From the Richmond Euquirer. _ 
The following table has been calculated, in order to 


exhibit the relation in whieh the States stand to each 
utber with regard to the density of their population, the 
proportion of entirely uneducated persons aver the age 
ot 20, and the proportion of scholars attending primary 
sehools, scholars at academies, and students at college. 
‘Phe proportions for the 13 States, eommencing wih 
Maryland and going Sonthward, are ealculaled twice. 
In the first part of the table, the whole population is ta- 
ken into. the counr: in the second, the free white only. 
Whilst some persuns argue that the white population 
only should be considered, because the blacks caunot ba 
educated, ethers contend thatall persons elwuld be coun- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


ted ia as much as, the slaves being totally uneducated 
and wholly employed in mauus! labor, there is a greater 
reason why all the whites should receive insiriction.— 
We have made the calculations both ways, in order that 
those interested in the subject may choose which is the 
fairest snd most effective mode of unfolding the morufy- 
ing facts t) the gaze of a surprised and (itis tu be hoped? 
a relurmilg peopie. 


LÀ Ha 25 2 3 
S3 va Ga o: © E 
m ea Rp WALES cosi 
E ED cmo £ Eu m 
2a f uS Rl 2 
cU dd em cci 
pore co 3^ 
es 8 «- d ü 
Maine, 159 155 31 60 1962 
New Hampshire, 80 302 3,4 59 657 
Massachnsetis, 98,9 165 4,6 44 950 
Rhode Island, 83,7 67 6,3 29 333 
Connecticut, 615 533 49 62 384 
Vermon’, Dub 3 ap 70 1210 
New York, 50 51 43 70 1909 
New Jersey 4&6 53 7 0 811 
Delaware, 37.1 16 15,3 192 3400 
Peursylvania, SEEN of es T Bas) 
Virginia, 159 21 35 103 1197' 
North Carolina, 15 HEX 50,4 )70 4793 
Sth Carolina, 9S0. 9) 477i 13925 3011 
G^nrain, 113 22 144 ő LITE 
Alabama, 115 26 8058 188 3341 
Lonisiana, 7.4 12 998  Á "1 355 
Mississ ppi, 7,8 43 455 159 6529 
"Tennessee, 19 ]d 334 150 1633 
Kentucky, 205 19 316 155 549 
n 339 43 6,9 353 8 
Jadiana, 902 18 14,6 228 92130; 
li:nois, 82 WW 14 938 18570; 
Mi souri, 6 20 239 192 775 
Arkansas, 165 Is 37,3 223 — 
Jowa, — 33 237 — — 
Florida, ~ 4l 6) 76 — 
Michigan, c Wy Fi Set 131l 
, — { Maryland, SINE B5 457 
E d | Virginia, 12. 20 61 615 
2.3 | North Carolina, Bi 324 110 23031 
© = | South Carolina, 17 236 5302191 
| Gevrgia, 13 96 52 655 
| Alahame, WW 1143 47 BN 
a 4 Louisianit, 32 43,4 79 
= | Mississippi, £0. 9058 70 9. 
o | Arkansas, 12 Seiri 250 — 
= | Missouri, 16 19 1!'5 652 
z | Tennes ee, 10 25 ita 1300 
= | Kentucky, 15 24 122 453 
(Florida, 91 80 336 — 


Tue Texas Dest Assuuetion.—We allude) some 
timo ago to the probahility, which ts alinost a. certainty, 
that some measure will be brought forward ut the oext 


session of Cunaress to advance a sum of money to Tex: | 


as, on cendittoa that she transfer her public landa to the 
United States. 

The Charleston Mercury objects, in. advance, to any 
such measure. lt argues ihat the assumption of the 
debt of Texas might hive been made one at the condi- 
tions of annexation; fo: the power to annex new S ates 
tu the Union mast evidently onelude the power to fix and 
s»ule the terms of annexation. The agreement in such 
cases would hear some analogy tou treaty between in- 
dependent G werments, hy whch einer (night stipalate 
to pay any specified sum to secure some valuable ad- 
vantage. i 


But when once a State is admiited into tlie 
Univa withont any condition precedent of an assump- 
tion of its debis; it is cuntended that the General Guv- 
enrnent has no power to undertake sue!! an assump- 
lion. "Itisclear," says the Mureury, “that if Congre 
cun assume the debts of Texas under these errertaistan- 
ces, it can assume the debis of all the other States lc 
is indecd alleved that there is a difl»rence in the ense ol 
Texas thal pluces it by itself—inasmuch ag she will pay 
for the assumption of her debis hy an equivalent in. her 
public lands. This may be admitted, as a question of 
value. bat it does not alter the case. Tue value of lands 
or any thing else is just what the buver pleases to sive 
fr them. ‘Ihe power tu. make à. bargain inphes the 
power Io make a bad as well as a moud one, and the 
power to tralfie with the States for their land implies alsa 
the power to traffic with them for all kinds of public pro- 
perty.” 

The arzament is further illustrated by a reference to 
Maryland and Pennsylvania—Siates which have na 
public lands, but whose works of iuterna] improvement 


are valuabies and it t3 urged that the principle upon | 


which Cungress could assume the debts vl Teaas, in re- 
turn dor a transfer of her lands, would warrent with e- 
qual force an assumption of debt of. Maryland, on con- 
dinou of a surrender of her interest in. her works ol. iu- 
ternal improvement. 

We shall not deny the correctness of this analogy. 
Undoubtedly i£. Congresa can assume the deb: of l'exas 
jn consideration of her public lands, she can assume the 


By the assumption law of 1736 a saparate account was 
opened on the books of the Treasury wilh each State. 
Can there be any danbtuf the constitmionality of that 
law? Can ‘bere be asy doubt of the fact that the power 
tn assume the debis af a Siate, when an equitable ca-o 
is present d, does exist in the General Government? A 
State organization has a personality of iie. own: so has | 
an individual citizen. If the property of a citizen ts 
taken bv the guvernment for public purposes, is itto be 
argued that there is no constitutional power to make him 
ennpensition? In reference tu a State the same princi- 
ple applies. 

Iris desirable in all points of view that.the public 
lands of Texas should be transierred to the General 
Government, as the great permanent trustee of the 
S:ares; because it would be an anomaly that any State 
‘should have a separate land system of its own, with he 
power of making treaties for the extinguishment of In- 
dian titles. These things properly and of necessity be- 
long to the General Government. But is just or nght 
that the General Govarnment should take this Texas 
property and return no equivalent? 

There are two modes by which the thing could be e- 
qui'ably arranged. The General Government might 
either hold the public lands of Texas, as well ss thêse | 
formerly transferred by the other Stares, end make an| 
annual! destribulinn of the proceeds of sales among the ; 
States; or t might hold ilie Jandsin is own right in con- 
zideration of itsassnminz ihe debts of the States, includ- 
ling Texas. The non-indebted States might draw their 

interest in the public lands jor a sum prapartivnate to 

‘ther respeeive shares. Ii this were done, a long. vexed 
questia would be settle !5 the relations of the States with 
the Gneral Government would be harmoniously deter- | 
mined, and the genernt prosperity would be vastly pro- 
moled.—Baltimore American. 


Mg. Vaw Buren’s Farm. We lately passed a 
‘heautiful summer’s day in the vicinity of Kinder- 
‘kook. Among other places of interest we visited 
|*Lindonwald," the seat of ex-president Van Buren 
| We found Mr. Van Buren at home, and accoin- 
panied him in a waik over the farm. When he en- | 
tered on the occupancy of his place, on his retirc- 
ment from the presidency, 1t was much out of order; | 
the land having been rented for twenty years, aod | 
been under cultivation for the period of 160 years.— | 
Several of the buildings had become poor, the fences 


160 | were old and rotting down, and bushes and grass of harrows it in. 


Du- 
ting the short ti „e it has been under Mr. Van os 
ren's management, the place has heen greatly im- 
proved, and a course is now fairly begun by which a 
; handsome income may be derived froin it. The gar- 
den and pleasure grounds have been enlarged and 
newly laid out—hot-houses have been erected—aud 
a large number of fruit and ornamental trees, shrub- 
bery, &c. have been planted. The green-house con- 
| tains a collection of exotic fruits and plants, among 
jenen were some fine grapes. In the garden we 
noticed some fine samples of all the fruits of the 
season. 
| Among the objects which give beauty and interest 
ito the grounds, are two artificial ponds in the garden. 
| Tney were casily made Oy corstrusting dams across 
a little brook originating from springs on the premi- 
| ses. Suon after they were made (three years ago) ` 
| some fish were put into them, and they are now so. 
well stocked with trout, piekerel, aud perch, that 
iMr Van Buren assured ns they will afford an atun- 
jdant supply for his lable. ‘This isa matter weil- | 
| worthy of consideration. There are many situations 
‘where such ponds may be made; and wilh trifling 
|expense, the luxury of catching and eating a une 
| trout or pickerel, may be had at any time. 

Several of the fields have been enclosed with new 
| fences and several »uiidings erected, amoug which 

is à very tasty farm house, and u barn calculated for 
j storing 150 tons of hay after being pressed. 

But perhaps the most important. improvements 
which have taken place on the larm, have been niade 
(on a tract of bog land, thirteen acres of which have 
been thoroughly reclaimed, aud are covered with 
luxuriant crops of grass or outs. Three years ago 
this land was worthless. It was first drained by 
dit-hes; the stumps and bushes were then cnt out 
| and burned, and the ashes spread on the land. It was 
| afterwarda sown iu grass, Using a mixture of timothy 
and redtop secd—3 pecks to the acre. The whole 
|cost af reclaiming was $38 per acre, and the land 

will now pay the interest ol a hundced to a hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre. In this Mr. Van Buren 
has set a good example, which we hope will be fol- 
lowed by other farmers in the neighborhood who have 
lands similarly situated, 

The potato crop is one of considerable conse- 


i wild growth had taken possession of the farm. 


debt of Maryland for any consideration which may be! quence on his far u as well as on others in the vici- 


deemed valuable. In 1796 Congress did assume the | 


delta of all the States, aud a twofald coneidera:tou, 
First, becanse the debia of the States hid. been niniaiy 
contrueted in the common war of the Rey linon; and, 
sacondly. because (he Staies gave n tavir mic est in tic 
public laids, and agreed that that great property ol 
theirs shauld be applied to the liquidation. of tha aygre- 
grate funded war debt, State and Nati mal. 


ony. Mr. Van Buren rases the variety ealled the 
Carters, produced trom the halla low years ago hy 
the Snukers. He considers these by far the iiost 
profitaue kind known. Mr. Vau Buren assured us 
(Urat all which could be raised would readily com 
maid fifty cents a bushel by the quantity in New 


| York city. 


| yield him abuut 12,000 bushels. 


| Seeds. 


All the crops sppear to be well managed. Leach- 
ed ashes were tried last season with excellent suc- 
cess. Great benefit has also been derived from 
ploughing in clover. 

Mr. Van Buren keeps but little stock, a considera- 
bie object heing the sale of hay. The management 
of the farm is under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. Van Buren, who finds in it a salutary exercise 
for the faculties of mind and body. Jn his rural re- 
treat, removed from the cares of state, and turmoil 
of political wars, he now 


“Drinks the pure pleasure of a rnral bfe.” 
Albany Cultivator. 


A Vireixta Country Restnence. An agreeable 
eorrespondeut of the Eastern. Pa. Whig, (H. D. M., 
E:q..) iu the course of a recent tour to the valey of 
the Shenandoah, gives the foliowing accour t of the 
fire residence and farm of 3 Virginia planter: 

Virginia Farming. Col. Tulley, who is admitted 
to be one of the hest farmers in northern Virginia, 
has ahout 1200 acres in his plantation, of which 
about 900 is under cultivation, sud which is wholly 
surrounded by a solid limestone fence six miles ia 
length, and varying frum four to six feet in height, 
He harvests this season 500 acres of wheat, which, 
notwithstanding the severe drought he expects will 
One is struck ia 
locking over his fields to see how free all are from 
other grain and weeds, Tasked him how it was that 
in a field of 100 acres of most excellent wheat, nota 
spear of rye was visible. He said it was owing to 
the great eare he took in clesning his seed wheat.— 
That if twice cleaning did not sufhce he had it clean- 
td again and again until it was free frum improper 
The editor of The Valley Farmer” thus 
describes, in a Jate editorial, the process of cultiva- 
tion pursued by Col. Tulley. 

ula the cultivation of his farm, Col. T. pursues 
what is called the ‘hve years sh:ft system,’ and is as 
follows: he takes a field two years in clover, and 
turns over the sod in tle month ef August or early 
in September. Irom the Sth to the 15th of Octo- 
ber, he sows a bushel and a half to the acre, and 
Alter the wheat is cut, tlie field lies 
and becomes covered with a thick and strong growth 
of ragweed. Jn the following spring he turns it up 
with a plough, and plants to corn before the middie 
of April. ‘The corn is planted four feet apart each 
way, and eight or ten kcrnelsin a hill. Tbe cultiva- 
tion is principally done with.a plough, beginning as 
soon as ihe corn is fairly up, aud ploughing it both 
ways about four times in the season. At the second 
ploughing the hoe Follows, and the corn is thinned 
to two stocks to the hill. The hoe is seldom nsed 
hut once, and the corn is hilled no more than the 
plough will do it. When the corn is so ripe that it 
wiil mature in the stock, it is cut, and the land put in- 
to wheat. Sometimes he sows on the seed aud 


| ploughs it in; sometimes he first plougus, and then 


sows and flarrows in the seed; being governed by the 
ground. After the wheat i5 suwn, the field is seeded 
in clover. Aftse the wheat is harvested, nothing is 
periniiied to go upon tie uround to disturb the young 
clover. The ficid then Hes two years im clover, 
when wheat agam follows. [n the spring of each 
year, half a bu-hel to an acre of plaster is sown on 
the clover, and heavy crops of grass are in this way 
secured. In this course uf farming, he once raised 
from (wo acres ot iani SJ bushels of wheat; from a 
field of sixty acres, Le averaged more than 31 bush- 
els to tie acre; and froin a field of 30 acres, 65 bush- 
els of sheil corn to the acre. He cousiders the 
clover and the plaster as the principal means of im- 
proving the soll; yet ke is very careful to allow no 
manure to be wasted. Qa the contrary, he makes 
large quantities of it annually, which he applies to 
the liighest parts of his liclds, turning it upoer with 
the plough, which he prefers to using it as a top 
dressing.” 

‘fhe harvest had commenced the day before we ar- 
rived, and it was a pleasant sight tu lovk upon, Six 
or eight eradlers weut auead. They were iullowed 
by as many rakers, they by as many binders, while 
snother group finished all up. Besides this crop, 
the Col. hes avout 200 acres 1n. corn and other sutu- 
mer crops m propurtiun, His sheep and cattle are 
ol tlie best breeds, and in bis herd are several butfalo 
cous. 

The Park. Over twenty fallow decr and a num- 
ber of elk sport in lis park. "Tha carly dawn is 
ushered in hy the sweet euiroling of feathered songs- 
sters that here have no dread of man, For no gun is 
allowed to be shot upon the premises. The consa- 
quence ts that the buds make their home within the 


jreach ol the very Winders, and this s cet dreas 


aie mede slul sceler. oy ths deliguttul musin that 
accompanies, and which minghug with the bright 
visions ot fancy as you lay ball slecping—half wae 
king—make you almost wonder as you open yor 


? 
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eyes whether you are not in the region so glowingly ! 


described by the Eastern fabulists. In the woods, 
foo, the squirrel chirps in the tree above you and 
gambols fram bough to bouzh to attract attention, 
not knowing man to be his foe. Another great ad. 
vantage of this beneficial rule is that the trees and 
plants in the neighborhood are preserved uninjured 
by those destructive inseets that are doing so much 
evil to flowers, fruit, and grain throughout the land. 

The Garden. Adjacent to the pleasure gronads 
the Colonel has a fruit and kitehen garden, contain- 
ing about three acres surrounded by a high brick and 
stone wall, and filled with the finest kinds of fruit 
and vegetables. In it are found over a dozen va- 
rieties of the strawberry, the choicest raspberry, and 
other bearing hushes. A spaeious garden hnuse 
gives greal convenience in the cultivation of the 
ground and gathering in and preservation of its pro- 
ducts, The basement is fitted to store away the 
winter vegetables. The first floor holds and keeps 
from injury from the weather the garden tools and 
implements—while above is a capacious and well 
srranzed pigeon house. But although much at'en- 
has heen paid to the oseful, the ornamental, which 
tends to soften and minister to the kindlier feelings, 
receives also the fostering care of the Colonet and 
his fascinating lady. 

The Green House. Besides the beautiful flowers 
{hat line the many walks of the pleasure grounds 
and are interspersed throughout them, a fine green 
house evinces the great taste fur the beautiful that 
pervades the owners. In relation to it the editor of 
the Valley Farmer thus writes: É 

“In the green house we noticed a large collection 
of exotics, the fragrance of which, when the fulding 
doors were thrown open, emitted an odor through the 
rooms, that reminded us of those strange romantic 

„tales which lovers descant about, and which nine- 
tenths of them never realize even in their dreamy 
Imaginations. C oi. Tuliey showed us many rare 
specimens of the rose, the honeysuckle, the magno- 
lia, the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley, so 
beautifully mentioned in Seripture—and the bullrush 


of the Nile, such as furmed the ark of the infant! 


Moses. There we also found the lemon and orange 
tree blossoming and bending beneath the weight of 
their luxuriant fruit. There are many more rare 
plants which we should like to take notice of, but as 
we must bring our remarks to a close on this sub- 


ject, we would merely mention here, as In place, the | 
1 , 


most beautiful flower blooming in this vast collection, 
is the smiling, laughter loving native, called ‘mine 
hostess.” 

“We observed in it the finest specimen of the wax 
plant we have ever seen—a perfect curiosity, cover- 
jug half one of the sides af the green house filled 
with clusters of those delicate fluwers.? 


Heyry Cray'’s Faam. A correspondent of the 
Cleveland Herald tbus describes Mr. Clay's resi- 
dence: 

“The city of Lexington adjoining which is Ash- 
lard, is a neat and flourishing inland town of some 
eight thousand inhabitants. It is the centre of an ex- 
tensive range of country, second to no other in fer 
lilly, beanty, and cultivation. About one mile east 
from this city is Ashland, the farm and home ol 
Henry Clay. His hcuse is a bandsome and substan- 
tial edifice, the main body about forty feet by fifty, 
with wings of proportionate dimensions. It stans 
in the midst of a profusion of venerable forest trees, 
ever greens, and shrubbery, upon a gentle elevation 
in the centre of a lot coutaining about fifity acres, 
and is some forty rods from the road. A serpeutine 
earriage-way leads through the grove to the house, 
and numerous pathways tastefully arranged, heautify 
his grounds. His house is plainly but well-finished, 
containing many chotce and valuable evidences of 
the respect and affection of his enuntry men. 

Then there is a stone clieese-hovse and a stone 
butter house, Ashland beinz celebrated for the quan- 
tity and quality of the butter made thereat. His 
chicken house, dove-liouse, stables, barns and sheds, 
are all in perfect repair, spacsous, neat, and in ar- 
der. His fruit and vegetable garden eantains about 
four acres, and in its crrangement, I saw Mrs. Clay 
giving personal directions. There is also a large 
green house, filled with choice planis and beautiful 
flowers. 

The negro cottages are exceedingly comfortable, 
gll white-washed, clean, and well furnished, and 
plenty of flowers in the windows aud about the 
dwellings. His slaves possess more of the comforts 
of life, bave better dwellings, are better clathed, 
and work less than a majority of the day-laborers of 
the North, l have never seen an establishment in 
any country, in all its departments, furnish so many 
proofs of domestic comiort, permanent and useful 


j 


Mr. Clay’s farm contains about 800 acres; and in 
atl my wanderings, including even New England, ! 
have never seen thesame uuuber ef acres in a body, | 
as handsome, as producüre, as well fence, and as 
well cultivated. His wood-land is cleared of ali 
under brush and dea! wooc—his fields are enclosed 
with good fences, with the top rails all on, and not a 
weed or a briar in the corners—his hemp fields, &c. 
are prepared with the skill and care of a thrifty 
rare and he has a ten acre lot of corn, upon 

which he has bestowed extra tabor and attention, 
with the view of obtaininz the premium. 


Then there are his fine blooded cattle, sheep, and 
| horses, apportioned off into lots, according tu age, 
and the use and purposes for which they are design 
| ed. Indeed, there is no spot in or about his residence 
or farm that will not furnish evidence of his heinga 
thrifty, profitable, and practical farmer. True it is! 
| that I had read and heard much cf Mr. Clay, as the 
"Farmer of Ashland," but 1 regarded linn as what 
1$ termed “a gentleman farmer?—as one who hada 
| farın, but knew little and cared less how it was cul- 
| vated. But let any one walk with Mr. Clay over 
his broad acres—notice his intimate knowledge of 
every thing pertaining to farmimg—hear hiin relate 
how he prepares and improves his lands, changes his 
crops, improves his stock, and yearly renders more 
and more productive and profitable his extensive 
plantation—and he will then see with his own eyes 
| that one of the best practical, and must useful 
farmers, tn this or any other country, is Henry Clay, 
{he farmer of Ashland; and he will also see aud 
| learn that the best butter and cheese in the Lexing- 
ton market are made by Mrs. Clay, the wife of the 


; "Farmer of Ashland.” 


Letter raen C. M. Cray. C. M. Clay has writ- 
|ten a letter in reply to onc hy a committee of a 
meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati, convened to 
take some measures relative to the press of the Truc 
American. We make the following extracts. 
Lexingtou, Ky. Sept. 4th, 1845. 

Gentlemen—I have just received your letter of the 
27th ult, enclosing the proecedings uf the citizens 
of Cincinnati, and their resulutions, in public meet- 
ing. 

Their words of kindness and generous apprecia- 
tion, and noble and dignified avowal, have moved me 
mere than all the studied cruellics and wrengs of my 
enemies, though unnerved hy disease, and threaten- 
ed, fer long days and nights, with a horrible death. 

I thank ynu, that you have not allowed the calum- 
nious manifesto of the revolutionists uf the JBih of 
, August, to weaken your confidence in my loyalty to 
| the conslitntiun and laws. 

I hope I shall oe able to show that I am neither a 
“madman” nor a “Jnnatic,”” 

They who sent back from Thermopylæ the sub 
lime message, “Go tell it at Lacedsemon that we died 
here in obedience to her Jaws”—the Roman who re- 
turned to captivity and to death that his country 
might be saved—Sydney, llampden, and Russetl— 
Emmett, who uttered the mighty instinets of a great 
seul, “the man dies hut his memory lives"—Adauis, 
who exclaimed, “survive or perish, I am fur the de 
| elaration"—Henry, who cricd, “give ine liberty or 
give me death," were all in the eyes of these men, 
“madmen” and “fanatics ” 

With regard to the press, | would briefly remark, 
that tny banner "God and Liberty" will uever be 
struck. 


Though overpowered by numbers, | have the same 
unconquerable will and defiant spirit, as though the 
day had not gone against me. It is for those who 
fight for the wrong to despair in defeat. 

T shall not “die through mortification” as my ene 
mies would have it. {trust that | shall yet live to 
sce those who, on the JSih of Augu-t, 1345, rose in 
arms, overpowered the civil authorities and over- 
threw the constitutional liberties of the state, and 
established on its ruins an irresponsible despotism, 
hurled from their usurped place oi fancied security, 
and Kentucky yet made free. 

If, however, this be a vain hope, stifl I will not re- 
pine, for l shoull feel prouder to have fallen with 
her honor, than to have ingloriously triumphed with 
my enemies, over the grave of the hherties of my 
country. With gratitude and admiration. Lam your 
friend an obedient servant. C. M. Cray 

The New York l'ribune, of the l7tà inst, says: — 
“A private letter from this devoted champion of hu- 
man liberty authorizes us (o stale pusitively that the 
True American will be continued; so trends of 
right, of freedom, of law send on yaur suhsert tious! 
Where it will be printed 18 not yet determined, nor 
i» that material. We trust that it will continue to bz 
edited at Lexington, though it should be necessary to 


arrangement, united with such exceeding good taste | print it in Ciucinnati, or on sume other comparitively 


and unpretending elegance. 


free soil.” 
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Aveording te an articla in the BED Journal, 

the receipts on Uie Long Island Railroad are inerent 


ing rapidly. For the first sixteen days in August 
they were $24,140 11. The Journal remarks this 
is only the beginning of what at might be, and of 
what it will be, when the managers adopt a system 
which enaüles the people to avail themselves of the 
full henefit of (he road, and adds— 

“There are hundreds of penple in the city of New 
York who would like to live ow of it, and especially 
on Long Island, if they could be assured that they 
couid go and come at convenient hours. To accom- 
modate them, trains mnet. run frequently, and what 
is of equal importance, regularly at slated hours 
throughout the year - that is at certain hours during 
the mild season, and at other hours during the winter, 
and they should run early and late, with or without 
passengers until the people could see that they were 
sure to vet home, up to a certain hour at all limes, 
and then they will avail themselves of the railroad, 
and its stock will take a high stand in the market; 
and real esiate will advance along the line of the 
road, especially at Jamaica, which will ina few 
years become a suburb of N. York; and hundreds of 
families whieh could and would avail themselves of 
a country residence hy means of the railroad, would 
enjoy more health and happiness. ‘They must also 
court the Long Island business—of that, by proper 
management, they may be always sure—as (hey will 
have many rivals for the “long travel.” 

As proof of the correctness of the policy for rail- 
toad companies, emanating from large cities, to 
adopt means to cereale busmess, we again refer to 
the report of the Dublin, Kingsten, and Dalkey rail- 
read, which will be found iu No. 22, or 29:h May of 
present volume. In thst report is the follow ing— 
when speaking of the causes of increase of business, 
“hut there is one of those causes so peculiar that we 
desire especially to call your attention tu it, as it has 
grown out of that system which you have long since 
sanctioned, and which after much disconragement 
has Jed te such gratifying results in the management 
ef our undertaking, namely, that of endeavormy ta 
create a traffic, and to increase it to the greatest pus- 
sible 4ccommudation, and al the very lowest rates,” 
and what do you suppose was the result of such a 
course of measures in the five years terminating 28ih 
February las? [t wasan increase from 1,280,761 


į Passengers in the year ending February 1840, to 


2 234,439, in the ycar ending with February 1815, 
which enabled them tu pay 9 per cent. on a road 
which cost £59 833 per mile. Who will deny that 
the Long Ísland Company may also divide nine per 
cent. if they manage properly—if they accommoilate 
the people of the city and the Island as they may do? 
Look to 1t gentlemen.” 

lNcnEASE IN THE VALUE OF RAILROAD stocks. If 
the editor of the Evening Gazette will examine the 
agecompanying article, fram the Railroad Jourual of 
this week, in relauion 10 the astonishing increase in 
the value of railway shares in England, he may con- 
sider it worth the space it will occupy, at this par- 
ticular moment when the friends of the work are 
making new efforts in favor of the New York and 
Erie railroad. 

This article was prepared from the London Railway 
Journals of the 19th July; and, I feel assured that it 
may be relied upon as a fair exhibition of the pro- 
gressive value of railway investments in that coun- 
try; and. D feel, also, assured that these stocks will 
continue to increase in value as new connections an: 
branches are completed, until other rival lines are 
constructed, and thus divide the business. 

The statement would have been more complete if 
the length, and eost of each, together with the 
amount of canilal authorized tu be ratsed for the 
eonstruction of each, distinguishing between the 
amount to be raised from shares and from loans; 
but these details may be easily ascertained by a re- 
ference to the tabular statement of English railways, 
on a previous page of tlie Journal; bul as that way 
not fall into the hands of ali your readers, Lgive vou 
here the aggregate length of the thirty railroads 
mentioned m the lst, & amount aothorized by shares 
and by loans, and the actoal expenditure up to the 
last repurt made previous to Ist of July last. The 
length is 1,4025 miles in use; amount authorized to 
be raised by suares £39,579 ,580; by loans £14 574,- 
632; aud the expenditure upon them, £46,321,3)5,— 
or ahout $230,000) 000! 

Two oil th roads have made nn dividends—the 
others have divided from 2 to IU per ct. per annum. 
Phe average dividends last reported are about G} per 
centa or nearly double the rate of interest on perma» 
ueit loans in Eazland; und it has increased the mark- 
et value and we way say the real value—of tho 
shares repre eating this 39,479,689/. to over 73,000,- 
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000L. on the 19th July last; and hy a referenee to the 
dates of August, I fiad the shares have most of them 


ced, und not more than one or two show any | 
2, even with the addition of 112 new lines, or | 
9,300 railcs vf new railways te be built; requiring over | 
filty millions of additions! capital to construct them. 
1t seems proper,to mention, for it is an important fact, 
that these advances in the value of shareshave taken 
place st the same time that some of the most import- | 
ant lines were working under the influence of mate- | 
rially reduced rates. | 
The average length of these thirty roads is only | 
fifty miles. The entire length of railway now in 
use, in course of connection, and recently chartered 
in Great Briiain, is not far from 6,000 miles, on a! 
terrilory aot quite three times as large as the state of. 
New York. | 


The Churchman says, too, that if ‘ta direct vote 
could have been taken on the bishop's guilt or inno- 
cence, the result would have heen such as to astound 
tie convention,"— meaning, that a large majority 
would have pronounced bim innocent. ‘Phe words 
of the Churchman, further, are: 

“While the shallow brook babbles, stil! water runs 
deep. The fact we apprehended will be more and 
more apparent that the finding in the late court has 
not approved itself to the judgment aud conscience 
of the sonuder portion of the diocese.” 

The “Protestant Churchman” thanks Ged that the 
diocese has proved itself equal to the severe trial 
(hat it has been called upon te undergo, aud also for 
the auspicious termination. —Partieularly does it 
dwell upon the fact, that, 

The gentlemen who advocated the resolutions of 


If such results are realized in England, where but ' the report of the majority, declared almost unani- 
a small portion of the people travel, and on such | mously, that they did not look forward to the resto- 
short roads, what msy we not anticipate in this ration of the bishop. and expressed their conviction 
country—where every body travels—and from aj that such restoration could not under the circum- 
road which, when completed, will have one unin- | stances of the case, take place. 
terruped line of four hundred and fifty miles, and an| The Protestant Churchman thus sums up the re- 
equal or greater extent of branches? Respectfully | sult: 
yours, D. K. MINOR. “The matter then, in our humble judgment stands 

Astonishing increase in the value of railway shares.— | simply thns—The laity have recorded their vote that 
The following statement was prepared from our such restoration cannot in their opinion take place 
English Railway Journals some weeks since with! with any prospect of usefuloess to the church. The 
tbe view of showing our eitizens by comparison clergy have expressed informally their opinion to the 
what will be the character of railroad investments | same effect, with a very few exceptiuns, as individu- 
ja those important roads terminating in this city. jals, and without a formal vote. There is, therefore, 

Here we see an actual increase of over 40 per ct. | virtnally a concurrence of the orders in the point 
in the average value of the shares in thirty different! embraced in the resolution of the minority. The 
railways between the 30th of November, 1544, diccesc has ultered, with all the force of a moral de- 
and 20th July, 1345, a period of less than eight cision, that opinion, which conscieatious duubts on 
months, but including two semi-annual dividends, the part of one order, as to the authority of the 
Ist January and July. This increase is not ideal, but convention, has prevented being expressed and re- 
based upon a steady yet regular increase of business corded by a concurrent vote of buth orders.” 
and dividends. As “Lookers on in Vienna,” then, says the Ex- 
Faidon Value Value’ press, we must infer from all this, that it is a drawn 
share. Ist Dec. July 19. battle, and that parties are in statu quo. 


Nume of road. 


, | ticular classes at the expense of all others results from 


a, af Bs zer Bat the “Churchman,” treating of the preposition | 
Bristol and Gloucester 30 n GU to appoint an assistant bishop, speaks darkly and | 
. Chester and Birkenhead 50 — 32 g) [doutifully, hut empathically, of “rug Porwr" to be | 
Dublin and Drogheda 60 72 115 hereafter decided. What “the point? is, it promises 
Dublin and Kingston 100 — 165 25, | to explain in due time. [Sun. 
Dundee aud Arbroath 25 29 36 — 
Durham and Sunderland 50 20 25 15, PRESBYTERIAN svNoo or KENTUCKY. This body 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 50 57 78 | met at Harrodsburg on the 25th ult. It continued its 
Edinburgh, Patsly and Ayr 50 60 72 10: session until the 28th, when it adjourned to meet in 
Glasgow, Paisly, & Green- ‘Shelbyville. Besides the usual business, they ap 
ock 25 12 9] 5 | proved the acliun of the general assembly of the 
Grand Junction 100 210 939 | Presbyterian church conceroing slavery and a west- 
Great North of England — 100 119 230 jern board of missions. The Presbyterian Herald, 
Great Western . 80 «138 215 speaking of their action, says: 
Liverpool and Manchester 100 203 214 | “They commended the action of the assembly on 
London and Birmiagham — 100 — 218 245 the subject of slavery, and after listening to an in- 
London and Brighton 50 47 17 teresting address from Rev. Robert S. Finley, on the 
London and South Western 50 14 82 j subject of African colonization, passed resolutions 
Manchester and Birning- recommending that collections be taken up in their 
ham 40 43 62 churches for that ohject, on or about the 4th of July. 
Manchester, Leeds, and The members of the synod pledged themselves in- 
Hull 83 88 62 dividually to pay over to Colonel A. G. Hodges, of 
Manchester, Boltun, and Bu- Frankfort, the collective sum of five hundred dol- 
ry 93 110 169 lars, before the Ist of January, 1846, for the purpese 
Newcastle and Darlington 24 49 56 of purchasing aship to run as a regular packet be- 
Newcastle & North Shiells 50 87 6) 5 | tween New Orleans and: Liberia, to carry out emi- 
N. Union, Botton, and Pres- grants and provisions from the valley of the Missis- 
ton 100 104 176 sippi to the colony. A committee was appointed to 
Preston and Wyre 20 18 32 10, sccure “a missionary tothe negroes, whose duly tt 
Sheli-Id and Manchester 87 10 83 135 5 | shall be to travel through the state and preach to the 
Taff Vale 100 56 104 10 | negroes as he may have opportunity, and to endeavor 
Yarmouth aud Norwich 20 25 29 15 to arouse the churches aad ministry to increased ex- 
Ulster 32 37 52 5 erlion upon this subject. The spirit of harmony and 
York and North Midland 50 100 115 | brotherly alfection pervaded all their deliberations.” 
Panis and Orleans 30 39 45 10| 
Paris and Rouen 20 33 4U 10) y ride 


The average amount paid on the shares of these THE TARIFF. 
thirty roads 15 £39 6. ; average value Ist Dec. 1814,| ————— 
£77 15 ; average value July 19, 1844, £109 5. Senator MecDorris, whose state of health for 
eee ee ee eee nme | SMe loe had been such as to render his friends 
CHURCH CHRONICLES. jexcceditgly apprehensive for his life has so far 
———- —— —- | recovered as to promise now that he will be able to 
Bisuoe OxorEnpoxk's case. Although we read | resume liis seal in the United States senate at the 
carefully (he proceeding of the late Episcopal con- | cnsuing session of congress. The lirst evidence of 
vention in New Yoik, relative to bishop Onderdonk, | his partaking in the publie. discussions of the times, 
we conless we were unable fully to understand the | since his illness is the following letter which we ex- 
result to which their deliberations tented. ‘The two | tract frora the Charleston Mercury of the 7th in- 


Hpiscopal papers in New York, allhough strongly 
opposing each other, both claim the aeiiun of the 
conference as favoring their own views, ‘The 
“Churchman” (bishop Ouderdonk’s organ, Tigh 
church) is happy with the result, and the ‘Protest 
ant Churchman? (Low church) is happier, if possi- 
blc. The Churchman expresses its great satislac- 
tion: 

“1. That the diocese acknowledge the Episcopate 
to be filled, and 9, that it leaves the question of re- 
fignation where of right it helengs, to the free and 
unbiassed judgment of the bishop himself.” 


stant. 

“Mr Elitor: ] have seen with seme apprehension 
the remarks of your Washington correspondent in 
regard to the probable course of the administration 
in fulliling their pledgo te reduce the tariff to a re- 
venue standard. 

‘Ya relieve myself from the fears excited by those 
remmiks, | addressed a letter to General McDuffie, 
who l knew had great personal confidence in Pre- 
sident Polk, to ascertain his opinion on the subject, 
and in answer reecived the enclosed communicution, 


which is very satisfactory to me, and 1 think will be 
to the public. 


If yeu concur in this opinion, 1 hope you will give 


it a place in your paper. 


Cherry Hill, Sept. 21, 1845. 
My Dear Sir: You ask me whether, in my opinion, 


‘Gt he possible, that the conjecturesof the Washing- 


ton eorrespondent of the Charleston Mercury can 
be true, in relation to the probable course of the 


administration of Mr. Polk in the adjustment of the 


tariff," and whether “such a course would net be a 
palpable violation of the pledge to reduce the duties 
upon foreign imports to the revenue standard.” 

In answer to these enquiries, I state in the first 
place, my confident belief that these conjectures 
cannot be true; and in the seeond place, that the 
course they aseribe to the administration would be 
‘ta palpable violation of the pledge to reduce the 
duties upon foreign imports to the revenue standard,” 
and of all the pledges of the party by which Mr. 
Polk was elected. 

A brief exposition of the true principles of a re- 
venue tariff and a reference to Mr. Polk's inaugural 
address, will be sufficient, I think, to banish your 
apprehensions. It is obvious to remark that a reve- 
nue tariff, is the lowest rate of duty upon every foreign 
impert that will raise the required amount of reve- 
nue. "The smallest addition to that rate upon any one 
article with a view to increase tha price of domestic 
rival, is **plainly and intentionally? a protective, as 
contradistinguished from a revenue duty. But, if 
the additional duty not only enhances the price of 
both the foreign and domestic article, but diminishes 
the revenue, it would be the must barefaced mocke- 
ry--the most impudent and hypocrilical disguise by 
which a mercensry and merciless oppression ever 
attempted to conceal its deformity, to call this a re- 
venue duty. Now it is only necessary to apply these 
plaia, if not self evident propositions, to the articles 
which it is the supposed intention of the administra- 
tion to favor and protect, by esempling them from 
the general rule of reduztion. ‘fake forexample the 
two leading articles of sugar and iron. Next to salt, 
these are articles of the most geueral consumption 
by all classes of people. 

In a great financial and economical reform, re 
ducing the duties upon foreign imports to a general 
average of 20 per cent, upon what principle of juse 
tice, equity, or sound policy, upon what shadow of 
consiitutional power, can a rate of duty be imposed 
upon these articles, higher than the general rate 
necessary for revenue, at the same time adding to the 
public burdens and dimiuishing the public revenue? 
fs it beceuse sugar ond iron are produced by a few 
wealthy sugar planters and iren masters, not equal 
1a number to one in a hundred thousand of those w ho 


mediocrity and poverty, the contributions extorte 
by a free governmenti—and let me not say—a demo. 
cratic administration—to add to the fortunes of 


bound by the snited tics of interest and duty to sus 
tain the prest principles of free trade and unshack 
led industry, which he has so ably supported throu h 
a long course of public service; will now, whel 

elected to the highest station to which ambition ol y 
patriotism can aspire, betray his political principle 

and sacrifice those popular masses, by whose volume 
tary and unsolieited suflrages he was raised to pow 
e? “I trust not the tale.” Iu his inaugural addres 
he very distinetly lays down the doctrines that reve 
nue is the object of all duties upon imports, and pro 
tection the incident. ! 


Nothing can be morc plain, If protection to par 


a revenue duty—as it does from all revenne duties 
itis an unavoidable incident not to be desired but 
regretted, Itistmpossihle to separate the protection 
given (o the sugar planter, for example, by even 
a revenue duly of 20 per cent, from the twofold bur 
then imposed upon everybody else, uot only by rais 
ing to the consuiffers the price of imported sugal 
which yields a revenue equal to the burden, but the 
price of domestic sugar, which impeses an equa 
burthen and yields no revenue. 1t is this last re: 
sul, which ,gajustly transfers the money of tht 
many to thé pockcts of the few, which constitutes 
the incidental protection of a revenno. duty—a s 
sult which so far from being desirable to the peg | 
ple at large, ean only be regarded a publie evil un 
voidably resulting from an unequal system of ta 
lion. 

Naw let us suppose the dutics upon all foreign im 
ports, including sugar and iron, reduced to a re 
nuc standard of 20 per cent, and take up the casa 
the sugar planters and iron masters at this point 
What ground would they have to complain of su 
an adjustment of the duties upon imports? C 
they pretend that any oue of these duties impose 
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burthen upon them not cqually imposed upon the imported manufaciure. The exemption, therefore, 
The whole of these dutics of our home made manufactures, (rom the duties im- 
posed on those we rmporl, is a mnst liberal conecs- 
sion, gratuitously made by the people to 
= 


body of the people? 
would operate precisely upon them as upen others, 
with the exception of the duties upon sugar and iron, 
and these while they would operat 
ali the rest of the pec pie, would operate as bounties 
to them, equal to twenty per cent., upon the whole 
amount of sugar and iron they produced for sale.— 
Suppose, fer example, a sugar planter of Louisiana 
produces sugar annually to the amount of fifty thou 

sand dollars—probably a fair average, and an iron 
master of Pennsylvania, iron to the same amount.— 
Tbe amount of other imported and protected arti- 
cles consumed by eaoh, certainly would not exceed 
ten thousand dollars. Thus under a revenue tariff 
these injured citizens would have to pay 20 per cent. 
on $10,000, equal to $2,000 to the government and 
lo their confederate monopolists, and would only re- 
ceive 20 per cent on $80,000, equal to $10,000, tram 
the great bady of the people! ‘Their ground of com- 
plaint, then, against the leveling equality of a re- 
venue tariff, would be that they received under it, 
only five times as much in bounties as they paid in 
taxes and bounties united. And what under these 
circumstances, do they modestly demand of the fe- 
deral government and of a free trade democratic ad- 
ministration? Simply that the bounty of twenty per 
ceot resulting from a revenue duty, be raised to fifty 
by a protecting doly, swelling their clear and real 
income derived from the system of federa! taxation 
from eighty to twenty three (housand dollars! This 
plain statement literally exhibits the character, not 
only of the protective duties upon sugar and iron, 
but of the whole system of protective monopoly, and 
I am sure no honest patriot can think of the unjust, 
Iniquitous and sudacious demand made by those 
bloated and heartless plunderers, that the adminis- 
tration should sacrifice their principles and the vita! 
interests of the people, to secure their allegiance 
for the support ol the followers and victims, whom 
they at the same time deccive and plunder, without 
feeling his blood boil in his veius, with the warmest 

_ indignation. 


Taking a more comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, 1t may be stated as a fact that the greater part 
of the revenue from imports is derived from duties 
on tke class of protected articles, principally sugar, 
iron, and iroo manufactures, cotton manufactures, 
and woollen manufectures. Now all these interests 
are united together in a plundering confederacy upon 
the principle, that each muy rob the other, that all 
may rob tue community at large. As I have before 
Stated, each of them wauuld receive at least five 
times some of them twenty times as much as they 
pay, even under a strict revenue system. [s it nol 
apparent, therefore, that to permit these interests to 
control congress, in the matter of taxation, would 
be to put the power of taxation, the most important 
of all political powers, in the bands of those who 
have a deep pecuniary interest in increasing the 
taxes? If the manufacturing nations of Europe 
would agree to supply the federal revenue by a per- 
petual tribute, would these monupolists consent lu a 
total repea! of the duties on (he imports and free the 
country from taxalion? They certainly would not. 
They solemnly declare that these duties, which are 
surely taxes to the country, are essential to then 
prosperity; that to reduce them from fifly ta twenty 
per cent would be injurious to them, but to repeal 
them altogether would be absolutely ruinous. Here, 
then, is a confession of what is apparent without it, 
that those who receive the taxes, impudently claim 
the prerogative of prescribing to the government 
what burthens shall ve imposed on those who puy 
them! If we submit to these things, can we claim 
to Jive under a responsible, representative republic? 
It ought never to be forgotten that a system of (axa 
tion, by which three fourths at least of the public 
revenues is derived from duties upon forcign manu- 
factures, the like of which are extensively produced 
, in the United States, is the most burtheusome and 
unequal of all the known systems that now exist iu 
civilized nations, reduce aud modify it as we iuay. 
The whole of (he duty imposed on this class of arti- 
cles, is a diseriminatiop against the imported, and in 
favor of home manufacture to the full extent of that 
duty. 

Now when we recollect that all forcign imports, 
are as truly tbe productions of domestic industry, 
as their home-made rivals—and that the industry 
which acquires the foreign articles is as much enti- 
tled to be exempted from taxation as that which 
makes the domestte article; it will be seen that the 
very lowest rate of revenue duties upon sugar and 
iron, and upon all manulactures of iron, cottop, and 
wool, is au unjust discrimination in favor of one 
branch of domestic industry and against another.— 
The true point of equality and justice, as 1 have al- 
ways maintained, would be to iuipose the same rate 


as taxes upon | factur 
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and that t*ey a ot 
discrimination ja 2 (1060. how feeble is tie sense ot 
gratitude aud justice among masses of men, when 
their interests are in question. Bult our system is as 
burthensotne as it is unequal. It may be safely 
stated that it impcses a pecuniary burthen on the 
people three times as great as the amount of reve. 
nuo it yields to. the treasury. The duty on import- 
ed cotton manufactures, for example may be assum. 
ed to average 40 per cent., and the amount imported 
sel down at ten millions. This will yield a revenue 
of four millions. But the eettap manufactures an- 
nually produced in the United States and equally 
enhanced in price with the foreign, by the duly im- 
posed on the latter, amount to thirty millions of dol- 
lars. Forty per cent. oa this gives us twelve mil- 
lions as the additoinal burtlien imposed on the people, 
by the duty on cotton manufactures; so that the peo- 
ple are subjected to a burthen of sixteen millions to 
obtain a revenue of four, paying to tlie cotton mann- 
facturers, who are now realizing from 20 to 40 per 
cent. on their capital, three dollars for every one 
they pay to the government! Now let us compare this 


y 


t duly on cotton manufactures, with a like duty on tea 


and coffee, which the manufacturers artfully pre- 
vailed upon congress to exempt from duty altogeih 
er by tbe aet of 1832. Let us assume that we annu- 
ally import tea and coffee to the amount of ten mil- 
lious of dollars under a duty of 40 percent. This 
will yield a revenue precisely equal to that derived 
from the duty on cotton manufactures, and will im- 
pose only one fourth of the burthen on the people.— 
The money collected at the custom house would be 
the full measure of the popular burthen. And yet 
Il is one of the schemes of the manufacturers to let 


| tea and coffee remain Iree of duly, in order to cre- 
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ate a necessity lur increasing tbe duties on sugar, 


iron, and various manufactures embraced in the pro- , 


tective system, Of all foreign imports, tea and cof- 
fee are among the most proper subjects of a revenuc 
duty, inasmuch as they yield the largest amount of 
revenue with the least burthen to the people, and 
that burthen is equally distributed among the consu- 
mers. But the nianulacturers, who carry their ma- 
nufactures to China to exchange them for tea, and 
ta Brazil and Cuba to exchange them for coffee, un- 
derstand perfectly well the benefit of free trade, if 
it be anly confined to themselves. They are like sir 
Robert Peel’s fisherman, who said to that minister— 
“Tam a free trade tan, sir, but you must not touch 
the duty on fish.” I have no doubt, thercfore, that 
a pawerful effort will be made by the manufacturers 
to induce congress to violate the true principles of a 
revenue system, and the solemn pledge contained in 
(he compromise act of 1833, by leaving tea and cof- 
fee wilh a iong list of foreign imports used by them 
in manufacturing, free of duty. But this scheme, 
am sure, can recieve no countenance from the ad- 
ministration. They will recommend no discrimina- 
lions, as we have been semi-afficially informed, but 
with a view to revenue; and upon every sound reve- 
nue principle the highest rate of duty should be kud 
upon such articles as are not made in the United 
States. If this class were sufficiently cxtensive, the 
whole of tie federal revenue should ve drawn from 
it. We should thus have no wealthy and influential 
class, drawing princely incomes from the extorted 
contributions of tie people, and stimulating the gov- 
ernment to all sorts of extravagant expenditures 
with a view to keep up a system ol high and oppres- 
sive duties. 


In any scheme whieh the administration may pre- 
senl for adjusting the tariff, I lee) canfident that the 
leading features will be the telal abolition of mini- 
mum and specihe duties. ‘These are fraudulent con- 
trivances that serve no other purposes but to deceive 
the people and disguise oppression. Let us have ad 
valorem duties that everybody can understand. Let 
the people see the full extent of their burthens, and 
if they must be oppressed Ict it be “so nominated in 
the bond." As these duties now stand, low priced 
articles consumed by the poor pay the highest rates 


of duty, while those of the highest price, consumed ! 


hy (ue wealthy, pay the lowest rute. This is a fatal 
objection to ali specitic duues. A yard of calico, 
for example, which costs six cents in Manchester, 
pays nine cents duty, winch is 150 per cent. on its 
cosl; while a yard of the finest colored muslin which 
costs 3) cents, pays only 9 cents, equal to 3U per cl. 
on its cost. ‘hese revolling deloriities must oe re- 
moved, and J leel assured that Mr. Polk wal! cordi- 
ally co-operate in the patriotic Jabur. 

itis apparent that the days of monopoly and com- 


mercial restriction are numbered in all ihe crvilized | 


nations of the earth. Even in Great Britain—so 


of duty on the home made, that we impose on the | long held up to us by our inonepolists as an example 
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| foc imitation—all partics now coneur in the prinei- 
ples of free trade, aud differ only as to the time and 
ieforimiag ut rc-trietions and at 

ind p t tu say, that the day that shall wit- 
| ness the all of commercial restrictions and th 
establishment of free trade among the nations of the 
earth, will be the greatest and most glorious era that 
ever marked the progress of improvement in the 
temporal affairs of man. Jt should be the ambition 
of our stalcsmen to take the lead in this great re- 
form, which is destined, as I firmly believe, to con- 
tribute more to the liberty, prosperity and peace of 
the nations than any event smee the advent of our 
Saviour. In this view of the subject few men ever 
eccupied a more responsible pesition than Mr. Polk, 
and I have every rexson to believe he fully realizes 
that responsibility, and will so far elevate his views 
above the miscrable schemes of mercenary monopo- 
lists and factionists contending for office as to be 
equal to the occasion and fulfil the expectations of 


his country. Yours, &c. 
GEO. McDUFFIE. 


njauner c f 
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The Washinzton correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, as well as the editor of the Mercury, it 
will be recolleeted, has recently been accusing Prc- 
sident Port, and some of the most influential mem- 
bers of his cabinet of coalescing with senator Ben- 
ton and certain of Mr. Vau Buren’s adherents, with 
an ulterior view to the next presidency, and with the 
purpose of proposing to the next congress such a 
change of the tariff as will still leave the protective 
policy in force, and thereby disappointthe ohjeet of 
the free trade party. The organ of the administra- 
tion at Washington, the Union, has denied the charg- 
esin the boldest terms, and accuses the Mercury 
and ils Washington correspondent of infidelity to 
the “democrate party.” On publishing senator 
Mc Duffie’s letter, the Mercury of the 7th says: 

“We publish to-day a letter from Gen. McDuffie, 
drawn out by the views of political affairs that have 
| appeared of late in the Mercury. We are truly grati- 
fied that our senator has so far recovered his health 
as to be able tu take part again in publie discussion, 
and we need not say that we give place wilh plea- 
sure to anything froin h.s pen, and receive his opi- 
|j nions with respectful deference. We have not, how- 
lever, lightly or unadvisedly spoken of the dangers 
| Which bang over the free-trade cause, but on the 

contrary from an accumulation of authentic evidence, 
to have shut our cycs upon which, we thought would 
| be treachery to ail those who look to our columns 
‘fer truth, Our correspondent in Washington tas 
,made up lis opinions upon such evidence as was 
| within bis reacli—ot those points in which we agree 
with him, doubtless on much the same evidence as 
has produced conviction in our own minds, And 
,here let the true point be stated. Neither the edi- 
[tor nor the correspondent of the Mercury, has 
‘ever intimated that the administration would not 
' propose “a reduction of the tariff "—the Union has 
‘continually sought to fix that false issue on (he Mer- 
leury—but we have both expressed vur convictions 
jthat it would recommend some compromise (like 
M'K3y's bill) retaining the protective principle, and 
(thus by eainnitting the free trade men to that, put 
‘them ina lalse position, strip them of all moral 
power, and in fact "give them naked to ther cne- 
j unes.” 

| “But there is still another view—a still darker 
prospect that we leel bound to present to the south. 
Far as the administration is likely to fail of realiz- 
ing our principles, they will in our opinion, go much 
further than tne democratic party tn congress will 
, sustain them;—the administration project of reduc- 
| tion of the tariff. will fail by the votes of the north- 
¿cro democrats—unless tlie true free-trade men unite 
iin a bold and decided course aud make it à matter 
‘of life and death to the party to maintain its faith. 
i They have the whole queston in their power, if they 
will stand together and stand immouvably on princi- 
,ple. We want Danton's specific—*'to. dare—and 
‘still to dare—and forever to dare!” Can we hope, 
lif we offer ourselves as tools, that the protectionists 
will not use us? 

Such are the considerations that have decided us. 
We desire to call the attention of the southern dele- 
gation lo this state of things, in season for prepara- 
tion—that they might have time to reflect upon their 
‘own course and mature such resolutions as they are 
| williag to stand upou & maintaining belore their con- 
| stituents aud the world. And we doubt not that in 
lume the south will do Justice both to the.prudence 
and the motives of our course. With our convie- 
bons unchanged, we can neither regret nor cease 
the free expression of them, 

“But while we cannot yield to the hopea of which 
Gen. MeDuilie indulges, we can mest cordially re- 
commend to all, his clear and powerful argument en 
the protective system.” 
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Nothing new of interest from "The Army of observa: | 


tie: -t on the Mexican borders. 


Texas. Gulvesten datea ta the 90th, and Matagorda 
toth 13:n, have been received. ‘he Texans are ims: 
ing troops for the protection of their own frontiers, vader 
Gen. Taylor. 


Tre Mormon WAR, promises to terminate in an shan 
donment of their setlementsin Illinois, by the Mormons. 
The conditions or treaty for their improvements and pro- 

erty necessary to be left. is now a matter of discussion 
The military ordered out by Gov. Ford, have quie'ly 
taken control of coaniry in dispute between the Mormon 
anu anti Mormon combatants. Á 


Tur ANTI-RENT DISTURBANCES, in New York, is arrest- 
ed for the present Two af the rioters have heen trieds 
and found goilty of wilful murder. Many have pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter, of other misdemeanor charves. 
and many others will prohably do ao. 
Thuader,” hax gone to prison, sentenced fur lite. 


Business Circues. The Cotton interest had tho 
advaniage of the floor and provision interesis, as effected 
by the intelligence which we had from England two 
weeks ago. The rechef which the English eommnmiy 
fell from the favourable turn of the weather enablag 
them to get in their harvest in far better condition shan 
it was dreaded they would do, quite elated all pnr. 
ties, —specoialiona in bread stuffs were suspended, and 
speculaiinns in cotton recommenced; prices of cotton 
advaneed and the market was active. 

The lost arrivals somewhat reverse affairs. The 
grain crop which was said to be sn exccilent in qnal 
proves to have been hot very partially so. The principal 
part of the erop is so inferior in quality as to require 
foreign grain of a good quality 
make marketahle four. Large orders are said to have 
been sent abroad already for wheat, to be used for that 
purpose. : 

The Potato crap is found to be. very extensively in- 
jured in both France and Belgiam, by the rot, and 
the erep ot that article of food in England is not good 
this season. This will occ:sion a larger demand for 
bread aruis. ‘Phat valuable ront is nsually substituted 
for bread to a great extent in Europo, and a fail:re al 
a crop of potat 's will cause inferior bread stuffs t» be 
sought for. There isa deficiency of grain in the North 
of Europe, and the usual supplies can hardly be obtain- 
ed from that direction.—A!l these considerations have 
had their influence, and flour is again in reqnest atun 
advance of twelve and a half to twenty five cents s 
barrel in our parts,— Wheat has zone up again to the 
vicinity of a dollar a bushel. ‘The effect of this upon 
the cotton market, has been, tn arrest speculations in 
that article, and render the market rather heavy, at our 
last quotations. 

The British Money Market is quite easy-—discounts to 
be had Iree'y at 25 a 22 pr. cent. stocks; dull, except 
Rail Road Stucks they continues to be all the race. 
American Sceurities, hardly worth enquiry abou';— 
Pennsylvania, to be sure. has resumed payimen!,—bit 
then sie still repudiates, according to John Bull's auth. 
metic, becavse she exacts an income tax upon the in- 
terest.— T iot is ontragenus in the Pennemites, thnogh 
John Ball nay do the self same thing with impuaity— 
Cireumstances alier cases, John argoes.— The ine sme 
dedicated by Mr. Peel, is kep: in the country snd goes 
to support their own government, but the Pennenities 
dedvet an income tax it gues to support Ihe. gouverninent 
of Pennsylvania. Deuce a peany more than 67, and 
that namisal. wonld he quote Pennsylvania. stock at. 
Thatis right old dad, just stick to that course a winle 
longer, ull the Pennasivanians get their stuck hunie, at 
the rate they have beea doing for the last eighteen 
monthba.— [ne more of thatganie, the better. 

j Trade in Suzi md, 15 stated to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. 


The Iron "T ade, is very active again. The Rait Road 
mania euntinues, and heavy orders are given for rails, 
the price of whicb is quoted al $11 per. ton. 

Tre Fant TRADE, of cur sea ports, is now falling oF 
Most of the distant merchants have mude their puretases 
for Ihe season and what is now doing is principa! 
dealers who ure so near that they purchase comparatively 
but lightly at à time aod replenish thira assurtinenits. as 
they make sales. "Ihe tall business taken as a, whole 
has been avery fair afar. The assortment of paa: 
averned to he well proportioned to the demand,—no c 
ciency in any aruelet or speculuiion to make a run upon, 
and tew if any heavy lots leit upon hand lor holders to 
be obized 10 caciiece. litis truly gratifying to chseive 
thar norwitlssandung the additional manu actoris. jit 
into operation since the passage of the "Tariff of 1712, 
doniesiie goods were this fail inore completely drained 
from our markets than any imported swads. Before the 
galea cloacd, the domestice warehousea were literaby 
emptiec. 


We take from the New York Morning News the pre 
ces af giain at Dantsic and Odessa, which we compare 
with the average prices Jor the ycars laentioned, in. ola 
three principal cities, Phitadelphia, New York, a 
Boston, affording an ides to the state of nffars in Bu 
rope, und the demand that is ].kely to be made upon this 
county 


Li 


"dede, Odessa, U. States. 
Qr. s.d —tobu, Qr. d sto bu. IPeat. flour. 
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to mix with it in order io | 


ly with’ 


1333 318 295! 290 79 1,54 1,96 
841, 449 1,23 26 93 74 1,06 4,95 
1545, 476 1,30 276 75} 98 4,75 

‘he prices at Dantsic and Odessa, in 1831, were the | 
cesult of aecumnlations óf five previous years, duriag | 


n 


whit the demand for Ensiish consomption was uno- | 
sully tight. In 1833, they were raised by the English 

demand, and me now higher than ever before in Europe, 

wile in the United States they have. reached their low- 

est puint. ‘The conelosion is therefore irresistible, that 

| whatever England buys will be of this country, and 

| nor as heretofore of Europe; while by employment given 

to laborers in the constroetion of railways, the consump- 

tion will be greatly increassed. 


AMERICAN APPLES. Robert L, Pell, Esq., of Pellham, 
We tchesier county, N Y., has an orchard of twenty 
ikousand apple trees, ali bearing Newtown pippins. By 
trimming and thejapplication ofthe best manures, he has 
brewer che fruit 10 ünussal size and excellence. The | 
apples are picked and packed in barrels without being | 
‘rolled or jolted in esris, and so arrive in the very best 
order for shipment. Last year they were spld in Lon- 
| don ax iwenty-one dollars a barrel, and the merchant to 

whom they were consigned, wrote that the nobiliry and 
i othi e people of great wealth had actually bought them 
‘by retail at a guinea a dozen; which is some forty five 
eenis an apple. Mr. Pell has from three to four thou- 
«and barrels of the apples tbis year, which are sold as 
fast as they arrive in market, al six dullars n barrel, and 
are all shipped to England. It is quite a business for 
! one of our commission merchants to dispose of the pro- 
duce of this noble plantation. 

| The A.nerican apple, take it all in all, is the most va- 
! hable froit which grows on the earth. We undervalue 
‘them becavse they are so abundant; and even many 
American farmers will not take the trouble to live like 
van English lord, though tlie trouble would be very little. 
[Jour. of. Com. 


AMERICAN sump BULDING. We find in the Atlas of 
Suurday lasa long and minute description of the 
plendid new ship Washington Living, just finished for 
ane line of Boston and Liverpool packets—a hne, opon 
which no expense is spared. We note the statement of 

her sivging: 

| “The rigging, the fore and main rigging being of 83 
inches, waa manufactured of Kentucky hemp, by the 
R.bbias Cordage Cumpany ot Plymouth, and set up oy 
Elward Carnes & Son. Mr. John Child is the sail- 
mak: r, and the canvass is colton duck, from the factory 
‘of Messrs. John Il. Pearson & Co.” 


| his ship is rigged with Kentucky hemp. This esta- | 
bligues the fact, that Kentucky hemp ts as geod as any 
thing from abroad, etherwise it would not have been | 
osed for such a ship as this. The fact being settled, that 
the Kentweky hemp is equal in quality to the foreizn, we 
‘are very sore, that it will shor ly sppear even to the Saco 
„editor, that the domestic article is furnished as cheaply 
as any thing that could be furnished Iron abroad, in 
spite of this theory thatthe duty is a mere bonus to the 
planter, We observe also with interest the statement 
that the canvass of the W. L is of "cotton duck," —not- 
withstanding the testimony given a year or twa ago, by 
,8 captain in the navy, on the trial ol. sume experiments 
ordered by the government, that cotton dock was good 
lor nothing but boat sails, &e. [Portland Adv. 


BRITISH FREE TRADE. Theory is one thing, practice ! 
igai here We bave a beanidfil illustranon of the care 
of the British awhorities, rhat no actual interference with ; 
‘their maunfuetures shall be long permitted, in the new 

(aril of duties established at Calcutta taking effect on 
tue Ist June last. The previous doty on cotton mann- 
‘facin es was in. British bottoms. 7 per cent., in foreign 
bottoms 14. Under this nnfavorable discrimination, 
h owever, a very pretty trade had grown up in the artis 
! cle of cotton drilis, which had finally reached the qoan- 
july of 4 to 5,000 bales per annum, which we have been 
| regularly shipping to that port from the United States.— 
| This was more than John Bull coold quiet stand; ac- 
| cordingly this new tariff raises the duty on ous ma: 
ulaetares of eotton in foreign bottoms to 20 per cent., in 
British bottoms te 10—whilet British manofactures in 
Br usi vessels pay 5 per cent. only—making an actual 
disermination against our traanofacturea of 15 per ceni. 
"Duis 1 practical British free wade, and practical British 
reeiprociy. [Boston Adv. 


| Erszenews. New Hampshire —'lhe secoud attempt 
Lio fin ihe vacancy in congress having failed 10 afford a 
majority to either of the candidates, the governor and 
enal have ordered a third election to take place on 
the 29h of Noveniber ensuing. The returns ol the sev- 
oad eic Gon are ailin except from Windsor, which gave 
n majoruy lust spring of 33 fcr Steele. The vote now 
sa ue, Woudbury (luco) 13,017, Goodwin (abshition) 9.- 
329, Hale (resent representative) 8,847, majority against 
Woodbury 419. 


Georgia —Returns from thirty counties have reached 


lany teriunus that the 


ne, whicli show a whig gain of about une thonsand volea 
laser the presidential eleenon, when the state went lur 
Mr. l'o.k by s majority of 2064 votes. ‘The same iate 
of wai hoù the residue of the state would give it to the 
| YXngs. 


|. Bulimere corporation.—'Tle clection for one meinber 

| frum cach cf the twenty wards, to the first branch, and ; 
dor one member troim every two wards to the second 

| braneh of ilie ciy com ils, took place of the Sth inst.— 

hne wbigs made no effort. The "natives" tried their 

heat, hut did not eanceed in electing a single member. 

The councils elect stand— 
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First branch . 5 5 17 locos 3 whigs. 
Second branch’. s c DACH M UI 
IVisconsin.— Morgen L. Martin, lov, is elected dela’ 

gate to congress fios Wisentsia ierntory, by a majori- 

ly, as faa as heard from, ot 553. ‘This in jonty will be 
increased by the counts yet to come in. 


FURTHER ANTARCTIC DISCOVERIES. ‘The Cape Town 
Gazette cuntai .s an account of sume further discoveries 
made in the southern polar reviuns by the barque Pago- 
da, under the command of Lieat, Moore; of ihe Briush 
navy. This vessel was liired by the British governmant 
for this expedition, and for the purpose of completing the 
series of magnetic observations left unfinished by the - 
ships Terror and Erebus. She returned to Simona bay, 
alter an absence of one hundred and forty days, having 
proceeded further south than any vessel which has pre- 
ceded her, having accomplished the special object ot the 
voyage, and having brought home many species of birda 
and fishes not before known. She luond the aurora to 
brillant that small print was disti ic!ly legibie by the 
light of it. The vessel was at lines sorronided by ice- 
berga higher than the mast head. Nota casualty occur- 
red, nor was a man sick on the voyage. 


Hayrı anp St. Dominco. Advices from Port au Platt, 
to the 23th uf Septeinber, slate that official intelligence 
bad reached that place ofa baule between the Hajt ans 
e pumice nes in which the former were "b de- 
eated. 


OvsrERs. Mr. Carbonnel submitted lately to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences a memoir respecting oysters on the 
coast ot France—the means of improving the system of 
feeding them, and the absulote pracheability of creating 
at will arilieial banks—bancs urtificiels. Tt appears that 
the oysier-beds diminish on the Fieneh coast and the 
coasts nf. England and Liland, while the demand for 
the article constantly jnerea-es, The English and Dutch 
beds have nearly vanished, and thy Spanish and Portu- 
goese have not been explored, Mr. Carbonnel doubts 
whether lawa, akin to the game eode, fur oysters, would 
be sofficient to arrest the evil which he signalzes, [iia 
scheme of inexhavstible artificial banks is plausible, and 
recommended by the success vf his experiments on a 
small scale. Oysters live !ea years, and itis at the age 
of three only that they cease 1o he uod between April 
and September. Panis is all alive tv the oyster question. 


Tar New York ano Kate Ron Roan. The who'e 
of the sock lias been raken, andthe books are closed. 
The amount subscribed mdeed exceeds the three mil- 
lions by three or four handred_thou aid dollars. The 
New Yorkers are delizhied The Tribune, says “Thus 
great work is now secure, andthe Bostonians can no 
longer impeach the enterpris2 of our capilalisis while 
they ron away with our iade, over their New England 
Inproveienta." 


Tue BarriMoRE axp Onto Rait Roan Company, on 
the sth, inst. deciared a dividend of three per. cent. 
opon the whole capital stuck for the past years payable 
on the Ist November next, and a dividend of three per 
cent lor the list six monis; opcratwns upon the 
Washingtea brauch of the Road, waa deciared at 
the same time and will also be payable on the lst. 
Nov. The reduciio: laely made upon the rave 
of fare upon that Ur. neli is stated to have resulted 
very favourably, and a propositiun is now under 
consideration to reduce the rate of fare also open 
the inam lice of the read—between Baltimore aud 
Cumberland. 


The Pennsylvanians, and Virginisns both of them are 
warmly battling the question, the Western interests of 
each sta'e being 1 povsed by the Eastern interesis of the 
same State, the westylemandiay tiar the right of way for 
the extension of the Bultimore and Omo Railroad to 

cunpauy may select within there 
respective Siates—which demaud the Enstern imeresia 
oppose on the ground thar to. do so would exceeding:y 
injure the existing iniprovements of die States in queis 
tion and have a tendeuey to cary ibe trade uf tbe west 
to Baltimore instead of securing it for their own emporie 
ums. The Philadelphians are vrgent for the construc. 
ing of a railroad front the terminus vf their presente 
railroad westward so as connect that cuy with Piits- 
burg by a conunaons ruad aud, prevent Bultimure from 
running off with ther wesiern Wade. 


Althanzh serious apprehe isipua are expresse] at the 
extent of the invesunc ts making in. railway atocks in 
Europe and a disassous exphasion is predicted. by 
mtny, similar to the one whieh tnis country lately experi» 
enced the elfveis of, and ali the priees of sharea have been 
somewhat etleeied by the detecttua of many glaring im. 
positions, yet the rave continues. The extent of the 
operations in Great Buta are thus stated— 

75 railroads completed or in course of cot- 
struchon delure the last session. of Pare 


lament. £103,166,229 
Branches projected by eaid companies re- " 

quiring. 35,000,000 
107 new companies projevied, ineluding 


464,695,656, 
£602.861,876 
say neatly $3,000,000,000. ‘Tho world is getting on. 
People since I can remember were starved when pro- 


those fur whom acts were passed. 


jecis were suggested that would require the expenditure 


of milliuns of dollars—Here we have con in imties now 
sporting praojeete amouating to) thousands of millions of 
dollars. 
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THE PAST—-THNE PRESENT—- FOR THE PUTINE. 


. 


REMOVAL. 
Tue Orrice or ‘Nites’ Nationan REGISTER,” 
lias been REMOVED to 
Evraw streer, one door from Baltimore street, 
aud immediately opposite the 
Eutaw House. 


FOREIGN. 


„The steamer Great Britain, capt. Hoskins, left 
Liverpoot on the 27th Sept., for a second trip across 
the Atlantic. On nearing our cuast she experienced 
for ten days heavy gales of wind and (eli short of 
fuel. She reached Holines’ hole, within Nantucket, 
on the night of the 13th Oct. 

` The Great Beitain brought 105 passengers, among 
whom wes Leypold de Meyer, the celebrated pian- 
ist. 

On the 24 October for a few hours a heavy north- 
east squall was encouotered, during which the fore- 
mast was carried away. On the 19th, at noan, found 
the ship had been set 36 miles to the northward in 
the preceding 24 hours, and on that night found by 
soundiogs the ship again set to the oorthward 30 
miles from noon 12th to 2 A. M. of the 13th, and 

. among the shoais otf Nantucket; thick, dirty night, 
with very heavy rain. At daylight made signal. 

Finding bersell iu Holmes? hole, she fortunately 
met with a supply of cual there, having exhausted 
her own, which enabled her to reach New York on 
Wednesday. 

A Liverpool paper of the 26th cays—The Ameri 
can serew auxiliary bark Marmora, capt. Page, ar- 
rived in the Mersey froin New York at one o'clock 
‘this morning, after a passage of 23 days and a half, 
and bringing some 40 or 50 passengers. The length 
of the voyage ts stated (o have arisen from her pro- 
pauer: which is made of wrought copper, having 

een struck and so damaged by a heavy sea shortly 


after leaving New York, as ta be rendered uot only | 


useless, but also a serious hindrance to her progress. 
lt was bent out of its position, and had to be drag- 


ged alter her throughout the greater part of the pas-, 


Sage. 


5E 2 T. ; 
~“ ‘Fhe contioental news is without much interest.-— | 


The wing of Saxony had opened the Dict, in a speech 


which reflects liis anziely respecting the recent 06-1 


currence counected with the religious movement.— 
The Prussian government views the Ahbe Ronge 
with the same Suspicion us hefor ; and he was pre- 
vented from sleeping in Mauheim, whin he passed 
through m. ‘The queen and the queen mother have 
arrived at Madrid; and, although the capital was 
quiet, lears of an outbreak existed. Switzerland is 
like a smothered volcano; an explosion may be 


looked for. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The steam propeller Mar:oora, from New Yu:k, 
reached Liverpuol on the 26h Sept. The packet 
ships Sea, and Henry Clay, had'also arrived out. 

The missing packet ship Englaud.—A hottie has 
been picked up at ~ea, four miles southeast of Doug- 
las head, by a fishing smack, containing a piece of 
paper, of which the following is a copy:—"Packet 
ship England, trom Liverpool, December 11th, 1844; 
long. 98 7, lat. 4510. Reverse—Lost quarter boats, 
M) feet of water in the hold, no vessel in sight."— 
‘The account is believed to he true m England. 

There is very little news of interest by this arri- 
val, except what relates to the grain and potato crops 
of Europe, both of which it appears have suffered so 
much as to render if certain that supplies of bread 
stuffs will be required from this side uf the Atlantic. 
We gtve below such extracts aa furnish the latest 
intelligence un this subject. 

Prospects of the crops —The Liverpool Europeen, 
Times says—"'At the sailinz of the last packet, we 
stated that the wet weather, aiter an interval ol 
nearly thice wceks, had returned; and that the out- 
Standing érops, which it was believeu were small in 
quantity, would suffer seriously by the change. The 
accounts from tne northern paris of the kingdom 
Speak despoudingly of the injurious -effects of the 
Change; and it now appears that the progress made 
1o cutting and housing the produce ol the fields, du- 
ring the coniinuance of warinth and sunshine, was 
hot so great as had been anticipated. The price ot 
grain is rising rapidly, as a giance at our market re- 
turns will show. Even at the present moment there 

Yol. XIX—Sig. 7. 


is a good deal of outstanding produce in the #eld.— 
The fine weather has again returned, but the season 
is too far advanced to permit the sun to have much 
power, and no doubt cao exi-t, that the husbandman 
who did not “take trme iy the forelock,” when the 
opportunity offered, will suffer severely by his indo- 
lence. With the rise of tne markets, fears respect- 
ing the coming winter hegin to prevail. 

The failure of the potato crop is almost general, 
and to meet the deficiency which that ealainity has 
occasioned, Jarge quantities of rice and hond grain 
have been taken out of hond, for transhipmeat to 
France, Holland, and Belgium. Notwithstanding 
the fact of the markets rising, the averages are de- 
!scending, owing to the large quantities of inferior 
grain, the produce of the present harvest, wliieh 
have been thrown upon the markets. But in the 
| teeth of the unpromising appearances which are 
| abread, the rage fur speculation in every discription 
of railway investment still continues without any 
signs of ahatement. To such an extent is the mania 
carried, that government, il is suid, contemplate in- 
terfering, hy announcemeot through the Gazette, 
that no more schemes will be provisionally rezister- 

ed,as the numher which are already before the pnb- 
! lie are more than parliament can get through iu the 
| nest session. 

Now that circumstances render it paiofully appa- 
|rent, that supplies uf tood must be had from some 
| quartec, all eyes are turned across the Atlantic, and 
| fears prevail that the Jate orders which have been 

sent tu Canada will miss the season, and arrive after 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence has been closed 
by the ice. Much will, of coorse, depend upon the 
tice when the [rost sets in; aud, if the weather is 
| favorable, there is little doubt that handsome for- 
j tnes will be made by those wko have speculated 


tu 
| largely in “brend stuffs.” Whatever quantities may 
| come from the United States, will also find a ready 
‘sale, either in this country or on the continent. The 
,Tecent accounts from the Union, represent the sea- 
son as having been iavorable for the grain crops.— 
Ap opportunity now exists, which rarely oceurs, of 
sending produce of that description to Europe, with 
the certainty of finding a ready and a rising market. 
ilt is deeply to be regretted, that, instead of an un- 


! certain: and unstable tiallic, the nature of our corn 
laws prevents the demand from beiog regular and 
uniferm. But such a desideratum is on tho eve of 
| accomplishment. 

The Nespolitan tariff is considered somewhat of a 
boon to commerce. he trade of the United States, 
itis said, will suffer by the new regulations, as the 
supply of colonial produce was almost entirely 
thrown into their hands, on account of the hounties 
given by the government to their own flag on all im- 
portations from transattantic ports, and the abolition 
of these bountics will divert the traffic into-other 
channels, Such, at least, is (he current rumor. 

The reports recejved from northern parts of the 
kingdom speak in a Yery desponding tone of the pro- 
bable effects of the extremely wet and boisterous 
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holders of whent; and the disposition to sell at pre- 
sent prices has much diminished. Those parties who 
have still sto: ks of old naturally cunclude that the 
superiority of last year's growth over thal of the new 
will cause it to command a ready sale et any period; 
and, though falr sv -pises of oew have been brought 
forward by the growers, they have refused to sell 
except at enhanced rates. The increesingly unfa- 
vorable reports relative to the potato crop have also 
had their weight; and the trade has assumed a deci- 
ded!y firm tone. 

Whether any immediate advance of importsnce 
will occur in the value of wheat will probably de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the weather; but, how- 
ever auspicious the latter may become, we feel tole 
erably sure that the price of bread-stuffs must, later 
in the year, rise materially. 

Not only is the crop short in this country, but the 
harvest has heen defective over the greater part of 
continental Europe. In Holland and Belgium the 
fact is so well ascertained that the government of 
the former country has deemed it prudent to reduce 
the duties on grain, to the minimum pomt; whilst all 
restrictions on the import of corn, inte Belgium, have 
been removed for 5 given period: 

Already numerous orders have been received from 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, &e.; and the moderate stocks 
of boned corn are likely to be shortly reduced into 
a very narrow compass, if not exhausted by ship- 
ments to countries from wheace, in orainary years, 
wo are in the habit of drawing some partion of our 
foreign supplies. In the Baltic ports, Great Britain 
must expect to bs outbid by the Dutch and Belgians; 
and in the Black sea, wheat has lately been brought 
up to supply Italy, where the crops ere stated to 
have yielded indifferently. 

It seems tLierefore, that nnlesa prices advance ma- 
terially, sn this oountry, we are not likely to draw 
any quantity of wheat from abroad. R 

{London Mark lane Express. 


During the last week the weather hes not been un- 
favorable fur securing that portion of the grain crop 
which still remaina exposed, but we fear that the 
heavy rains which have fallen will have considera- 
bly damaged the quality of the grein. As regards 
the potato crop we ate sorry to state that the ac- 
counts received from all parts of the kingdom lead 
us to believe, that the failure js much more exten- 
sive tnan was generally apprehended. Under these 
circumstances, and taking into account the damage 
sustained by the crops of wheat, oala, barley, and 
pulse, all of which appear to be somewhat deficient 
ip qauntity or quality, it would be well for govern- 
ment to eonsider in time what steps they ought to 


weather expericncéd durius the week on that por- | take for supplying the wants of our numerous popu- 


tion ol the crops still outstanding. That injury to 
an extent difficult to be remedied at this advanced 
period of the year has been done, is greatly to be 
feared; and, unless we have ap immediate return of 
dry weather, the consequence may be serious. Even 
if the northern harvest had been got in well, the 
yiell of wheat could scarcely have been expected to 
prove an overage; and, under existing circumstances, 
the deficiency in quality, if not in quantity, is likely 
to be much greater than was previously calculated 
on. 
Notwithstanding the fine weather experienced 
three consceutive weeks, there is still a great quan- 
uty of grain abroad south of the river Humber; whilst 
further north much is yet uncut. On thé total pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom probably two-thirds 
may have heen saved, hut it is needless lo remark, 
that the manner in which the other third may be se- 
cured nust greatly influence the whole. Our previ 
ous estimates of the probable result of ihe harvest 
have therefure, we fear, been too favorable; and we 
now apprehend that, besides the already admitted 
deficieacy in wheat and potatos, the crops of barley 
and oats, as well ss those uf beans and peas, may 
prove interior to what we were induced to hope. 

As threshing 1s proceeded with, the complaints of 


lation in the event of the deficiency proving a aeri- 
ous one, In addition to the causes we have named 
as likely to affect tho produce of the harvest of 1845, 
we ought not to omit tne severe frost of Monday 
evening which would, we fear commit serious dam- 
ege in elevated parts of the country where the cropa 
ate backward. One of the measures which govern- 
ment may reasonably be expected to recommend to 
the consideration of pailiament when it reassembles, 
is the entire remission of all duty on the importation 
of Indian corn, At present the duty is 83 per quar- 
ter, or nearly 50 per cent. on the original price of 
the article in the Üniteu States. From all we can 
learn the corn barvesl in America has been unusu- 
ally abundant this zear; so that if that grain could be 
admitted into this country without duty the pressure 
upon the poorer classes, arising from the partial 
fatlure in the potato crop would be much less se- 
verely felt. {Manchester Guardian. 
We regret to sny that the weather has been ex- 
tremely unfavorable for the harvest during the whole 
of jast week, and that it still continues to be very 
much broken. Large quantities of corn, including 
much that was cot and almost ready for the stock 
the week befure last, are still in the fields. From 
the repeated drenchings which it has received it will 


the yield of wheat certainly increase; nor do the ac- begome time before it cau be carried, even if the 


= 
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weather should improve, and if it should not t 
grain wbich is still ont can scarcely escape very se- 
rious injury. The return of bad weather is not less 
unfortonate for the potato crop than for the grain.— 
It was already overdone with moisture, and every 
week of wet weather renders it more susceptible of 
the disease which is now so prevalent. As far as we 
can learn, this disease exists to some extent in most 
parts of the kingdom; but although it has made some 
progress in Sonth Lancashire, it is neither so general 
in its attacks nor so virulent in its ravages iu this as 
it is in many other districts. Many large farms in 
this country are quite free from it, but unless the 
weather should improve, they will still be liable to 
be attacked. [Liverpool Times. 

Tbe present year has bcen remarkable for a great 
uncertainty in the weather, and the cold rainy month 
(August) just passed, excited mach uneasiness.— 
The growth of the grain was originally rctarded by 
very unfavorable spring weather, which it may be 
asserted lasted until the 20th of June. The warm 
month that followed, repaired the injury sustained 
by the crops up to that period, and seemed to pro- 
mise the husbandman an extraordinary good harvest 
of hay, &c. The sun of August, bowcver, failed to 
radiate his genial influence, and the corn was not ri- 
pened. The weather fortunately improved towards 
the end of the month, and the information received 
from all parts of the country, convince us that we 
shall be blessed, as far as quality is concerned, wiih 
a more than average harvest. [Augsburg Gaz. 


The “potato rot? has infected the crops both in 
England and Europe. In Belgium, the malady has 
resulted in a distressing Joss of the crop. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Siam.— Letters 
from Batavia, received in Hoilaud, state that a trea- 
ty of commerce has been concluded between Eng- 
land and Siam, by which thia couutry has secured 
great and exclusive rrivileges. The popnlatioa of 
Siam amounts to at least three millions, and it pro- 
dnces considerable quantities of sugar, which are 
admissable into England at the low duty. 


InEgLAND. The Irish collegiate bill is again being 
revive! in all its intensity and virulence of disens- 
sion, by a protest, on the part of the Trish Catholic 
bishops and archbishops, against the measure. Jt 
appears that seventeen of these ecclesiastics are 
against and vine ip favor of the bill. Tne former 
have published their views to the world, and have 
thus shown tbe divided councils to whick the new 
meaaure has given birth. Amongst the minority 1s 
the primate, Dr. Crolly, sad the archbishop of Dub. 
lin, Dr. Murray. The government in the meantime, 
nothing daunted, are taking prompt measures for the 
erection of the new seminaries, and in the course of 
twelve months from this time they wil! probably he 
in existence if not in operation. The unanimity 
which has long marked the proceedings of the Cath- 
olic body in Ireland is thus broken, aud the heart- 
hurnings to which the new act, and the bequest act 
have given rise, are pregnant with important conse- 
quences as regards the future. 

Death.—The death of Mr. Davies, the principal 
of the Dublin Nation, 1n the prime of life—for he 
had only attained his thirtieth year—has produced 
in Ireland a general expression of sorrow. Tle wus 
followed to the grave by all the leaders of the party 
in Dublin, and missives of condolence, mingled with 
complimentary eulogies on the character and genius 
of the deccased, were read at the Repeal associa- 
tion from Mr. Daniel O'Connell and Smith O'Brien. 
Mr. O'ConuelPs letter is a graceful and beautiful 
specimen of the pathetic—in his way a chef d'euvre. 

JA dustman, named Riley, being the first of kin to 
Gen. Riley, has succeeded to a fortune of £50,000, 
ihe enjoyment of which he commenced by giving a 


Acheul being dispersed by order 
of their superiors, have sold the Maison de Blament, 
which they possessed at the gates of Amiens. This 
important establishment, which formerly contained 
900 students, haa been purchased by the Dames du 
Bon Pasteur, as a refuge for repentant young women. 


POLAND. 

A recent letter from Warsaw gives an account of 
the visit of (he Emperor Nicholas to that city. The 
letter says that all the emperor’s time at. Warsaw 
was engrossed by military pomp and parade. lle re 
peatedly visited the citadel, as if to convince himself 
with his own cyes that it ıs ia a good posture of de- 
fence; aud be betrayed in this respect some of the 
auxiety usual with one who esamiues his weapon on 
the eve of osing the same. He also made several 
trips to Georgiesk, situate a few miles from War- 
saw, and destined to check the country all roand.— 
The rest of his time the emperor spent in reviews, 
military exercises, and ceremonial Jevees, 


He also paid a visit to the students of Warsaw, on 
the following occasion. One day, the emperor, per- 
ambulating the streeta of Warsaw in his carriage, 
fell in with two students, who neglected to uncover 
their heads in his presence. He immediately order- 
ed his coachman to overtake them, aud he himself 
asked them if they did not know who he was. One 
of them having answered, "No, my geueral," he 
abraptly retorted, ‘What, thea, not know your so- 
vereign?? This apostrophe struck the two young 
men with terror, while his majesty added, “Look at 
me well, that another time you may not forget the 
person of your ewperor; bat [shall take care be- 
sides, to make myself kuown to ali my stu ients.” 

Next morning all the schools received an order to 
appear before his majesty, with due solemuily, their 
governors and professors at their head. The empe- 
ror walked slowly throngh their ranks, inquiring of 
Marshal Paskewicz whether he was satisfied with 
the students of Warsaw. "The marshal, always oa 
his guard, and knowing well his master, cautiously 
replied, "that he was not altogether quite satisfied. 
The emperor then cast a frowing Jook over the poor 
stadeuts, and fixed his eye upon one of them, unfor- 
tunately a plain-looking youth, whom he pointed out 
with his fingers to his suite, saying, “Mark, what 
mouth, what snout (roza morda, literally a vulgar 
and contemptuous expression, applicable to a pig)— 
l wil wager that he isa wretch, capable of any 
crimes," ] 


The unhappy student thos described happened 
precisely to be remarkable for his good conduct and 
proficiency; and as the professor ventured to whisper 
the fact to the counsellor of state, Muchanow, who 
is at the head of public instruction in Poland, Much- 
anow thought it his duty to repeat it to the emperor, 
but his majesty renuked him 10 no gentle terms, and 
told him to hold his tongue, while he himself gave 
vent to his augry feelings, iua lecture to the students, 
ina tone and spirit very similar to his celebrated 
speech, bestowed on the municipslity of Warsaw. 
On this occasion he elosed his paternal admonition to 
the students with the exhortation that they were 
henceforward to behave in such a manner as to de- 
serve the good opinion of the marshal, as otherwise 
he wonld close their school and distribute the stn- 
dents without distinction among his different regi- 
ments, where they would be obliged to serve as com- 
mon soldiers and recrpits. [t is not difficult to ima- 
gie the consternation which this imperial speech 
has spread in every Polish family. 

HAYTI. 

Cape Haylien, Sept. 24ih, 1845.—On the night of 
the 17th, Col. Bedonet, one of the leaders of the late 
moema in favor of ex-president Henaro, and who 
s ad for some time been iu. concealment, attempted 
mE dL in London, aud illumma- og insurrection at Port su Prince at the head of cone 

> : T A hundreds of disaffected. Being repulsed, the iusar- 

The electric telegraph is now being laid down on the | gents marched upon Leogane, where they were join- 
Grand Jonction railway, from Birmingham to Liv- | ed by Gen. Pierce Paul, the general of that arron- 
erpool, Manchester, aud Chester; and, under certain | dissement, and some of the inhabitants; but we have 
restrictions, the telegraph will be made available for | official news here to-day that they have been defeat- 
commercial ee MANY ed by e of Port au Prince, the leaders taken, 

. and the insurrecti se 

The accounts from Berlin state that a treaty of | shot himself. recon enn pressed aaa, 
commerce is on the cve of completiun between the} We have also official news from the Spanish part 
Zol) Verein and Austria. [3 an engagement took place on the 15th, m the 


— The Jesuits of St. 


Both Upper and Lower Hungary have been com- | plain of Bani, (to the eastw: 2 
pletely Jaid waste by thedreadful inundations, at the the DM and the fasi ui CCP ENS 
bcgiuning of tbe month of August. Upwards of a [risett, in which the latter lost six hundred men and 
million of the inhabitants nre threatened with all the|two cannon. The Haytiens appear to have been 
horrors of lamine in consequence of this dreadful jtaken by surprisc. This engagement, however, in 
misfortune, d which tlie number lost has probably been exagger- 

The Jonian government has published an ordinauce ; ted, is, like others which have preceded it of little 
granting to Neapolitan subjects and ships (ho same | importance, as it settles nothing, and leads to nothing 
advantages sccured to English ships and subjects! bnt the destract o1 of agriculture and commerce.— 
trading with places within the dominions of his Sici-| The president "is desirons of earrying on the war 
liaa Majesty, by the treaty concluded on the 29th of | vigorously against the Dominicans, but disaffected 
August last. Haytiens in the south and west, where the president 


e 


is not popular, take advantage of the absence of 
troops ip. the Spanish part to create internal distur- 
bances. In this department, which the president ap- 
pears to consider as peculiarly his own, every thing 
is quiet. 

Neither the French consul here nor the consul 
general at Port au Prince have yet left, aor is it pro- 
bable (for obvious reasons) that the order for their 
leaving, which was issued iu the heat of the mo- 
ment, will be pressed by this government. 


RUSSIA. 

To the months of June and Joly the heat was so 
excessive iu the south of Russia that the troops could 
not march except by night. The drought has caus- 
ed great damage, and bad crops are expected this 
year in that part of Russia. 

Accounts from the central provinces of Russia 
state that the polato crop there was free from dis- 
ease, but that the corn was still quite green, and 
that il was suffering from the ravges of a small in- 
sect resembling the common flea. 


CANADA. 

Fortifications.— The Buffalo Commercial says: “We 
learn from the Kingston (Canada) Chronicle that 
warlike preparations, on a large scale, are being 
made at that point. ‘The frout of the splendid town 
hall is to be laid open to the lake, by the pulling 
dowa of Messrs. McPherson & Crane's. store-houses 
and the erection of a heavy battery. The shoal in 
front is to be secured by a large tower, which will 
be of great utility in a naval point of view, asa 
mark for the harbor. It is also proposed to erect a 
large tower at Stewart’s Point, aad strengthen the 
works at Fort Heary.” 

MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

Tue Secret Treaty, concluded by SANTA ANNA, 
whilst he was a prisoner in Texas, after the battle 
of San Jacinto, with the Texans, and in virtue of 
which be obtained his liberation, has just found its 
way to day-light. The following are its provisions. 
The Mexican government refused to be bound by 
the conditions imposed, as they alleged, upon a pri- 
soner in durance for his life. 

Antonio Lopez de Sauta Anna, general-in-chief of 
the army of operations and president of the Re- 
pablic of Mexico, before the government estab- 
lished in Texas, solemnly pledges himself to fulfil 
the stipulations contained in the following articles, 
as far as concerns himself: 

Article ]. He will not take op arms, nor cause 
them to be taken ap, against the people of Texas, 
during the present war of independence. ^" , 

Article 2. He will give his orders that, in the 
shortest time, the Mexican troops may leave the ter- 
ritory of Texas. 

Atticle 3. He will so prepare matters in the ca- 
binet of Mexico, that the mission that may be sent 
thither by the government of Texas may be well re- 
ceived; and that, by means of negotiations, all dif- 
ferences may be settled, and the independence that 
has been declared by the conventioa may be acknow- 
ledged. 

Article 4. A treaty of commerce, amily, and li- 
mits will be established between Mexico and Texas, 
the territory of the latter not to extend beyond the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 

Article 5. The prompt return of General Santa 
Anna to Vera Cruz being indispensable, for the pur- 
pose of cffecting his solemn engagements, the govern- 
ment of Texas will provide for his immediate em- 
barcation for said port. 

Article 6. This instrument being obligatory on 
one part as well as on the other, will be signed by 
duplicate, remaining folded and sealed until the nego- 
tiation shall have been coneluded, when it will be 
restored to his excellency General Santa Anna—no 
use of it to be made before that time, unless there 
should be aa infraction by either of the contracting 
parties. 


Port of Velasco, May 14, 1936. 
(Signed.) 
Davio G. Burner, 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE Santa ANNA, 
James CoLLiNGswoRrTH, Sec!y of State, 
Baiv Haroman, Sec!y of the Treasury, 
P. G. Gnaxsox, Attorney General. 


Farewell of Gen. Santa Anna to the Texan army. 

My Friends! —l have been a witness of your cour- 
age in the field of battle, and know you to be gener- 
ous. Rely with coufideuceon my sincerity, and you 
shall have no cause to regret the kindness shown 
me. 1 beg you to receive the sincere thanks of your 
grateful friend—fare well. 

` ANTONIO Lopez pe Santa Anna. 
Velasco, Ist June, 1336. 
MEXICO. 

Tue Lonnon Times publishes a long letter from 
its Mexican correspondent which treats of the exist- 
ing relations between Mexico and the Unite d States 
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The apprebensions of the British are evidently ex- 
cited at the idea nf our nasses-inz Cilifornia—an 
event which their fears vouid represent as very near 
at hand. The facdiny or coumunteatons wath 
China and the East ladies, consequent upon aur hold- 
ing the bay and harbour of Sao Francisen, alarms 
them nat a little. We quate from the correspandent 
of the Times: 

“Can the United States be allawed to send in set- 
tlers to the unoccupied lands of their neighbors, and 
then take possession of the department by the votes 
of those settlers? And what ehance has Upper 
California, which, in my opinion, is a vital point for 
British mterests, when there are already 1,300 Ame- 
riean settlers on the banks ef the river Sacramento, 
discharging itself into the Day of San Franeisco, 
the finest port in the world, wlio may next year vote 
in favor of annexatios? The plans of the United 
States are most iosidious: by demanding the Rio 
Bravo as the Texan frontier, instead of the old li- 
mit of the Nueces, they cut immense slices from four 
departments of Mexico. They get the opposite 
bank of the river ta Metamoras, the Mexican port 
of the north, as it is called; they take in one half of 
Tamaulipas, the department on the gulf, a good share 
of Coahuila, a goed poruon of Chifimahua, and near- 
ly the whole of New Mexico, wilh the capital, 
Santa Fe. The territory thus laid hold of is Jarger 
than Texas, and the northern part of it, San- 
ta Fe, is mast important, as already through it all 
the contrshand of the United States is intraduced, 
so much so, that the supply of the whole north of 
Mexico is in the hands of Aimcriean smugglers.— 
From all these points excursions are not dificult 
into neighboring Mexican departments, and these 
states languished under a central government, with- 
out physical or moral foree, will, one by one subinit 
to American influence, until the mining districts are 
laid hald of, aod the secret ohject of Yankee poli-y 
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States; for the reason that if she takes one step in 
the way of hostilities, the United States wonld take 
possession et Cafifernia ara inove further to nard- 
the mining diswicls. Mexico is reza ded as heme | 
in & state of dissolution, without ability to mak» any 
effeetual resistanee in the event af a war with lier 
powerful neighbor, and the intimation is pretty 
clearly given that the interference of some Eurapeao 
power will he necessary to keep off the apprehended 
encroachments of the Uniled States. The powers 
of Europe, hawever, will be likely to think twice be- 
fare they venture upon any such step.—.4mericun. 


Vera Crnz dates to the 96:h, and Maxi to the 
224 September, are received a1 New Oilcans. 

On the I5th gen. Herazaa was formally proclaim- 
ed president of the Republie, and on the 16 h touk 
the oath of offiee in the presenee of both houses of 
eongrass assembled in the Chamber of Deputies. — | 
The New Orleans Picayune gives the following as a | 
synopsis of his inaugural upon the occasion. 

"After a solemn, and we believe a most sincere | 
introduction, breathing a spirit of patriotism, he com- | 
mences with the declaration that it wrll be his first! 
duty to see thatthe Jaws be executed with all ex-l 
actness. Persuaded as he is that good imos ave the 
sole support of national well being, hs will exereise, 
with all diligence, his prerogative in the formation | 
of them, and in their subsequent enforcement. i 

“Order and peace he holds to be essential to the 
national well being. To ensure these, he will eu- 
deavor to obtain the united and harmoniaus action of 
all the administrative departments, and keep him- 
self aloof fram party eonficts, talerating honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, hut nothiug like positive disobe- | 
dieace, tumults, or outbreaks. Í 

“Being especially charged with the internal tran- 
quility of the country, he praimiscs a rigid superin- 
teudence over the puliee, and especially to promote , 
ju general feeling of seeuvity by means founded upon 


————— —— 
as a minister, and of his conduct and qualities as a 


ventleman. 


Laicr. Fron Mavana, we ieurn that the English 
steamer Avon, reached there in four days from Vera 
Cruz, having on hoard $2,625,065 in specie, destined 
for England, bheing the gatherings of all the conduc- 
tors at Vera Cruz and Tampieo up to the 3d inst.— 
She also brought ta Havana 20 passengers emong 
whom wa33:3 banished general of division of Santa 
Annas late army, and the well kaown lale miaister 
of foreign affairs, Bocanegra. He too, we learn, 
was among the proscribed by the Herrera party now 
in power in the capitol. 
Since the election has terminated there is but lit. 
tle stirring to excite the puhlic mind. 
a TRS! 


A'TIONAL AFFAIRS, 


OIPLOMATIC JOURNAL, 

Gea. Saunders. We have it from good authority 
hat gen. Romulus M. Saunders has been appointed 
minister to Spain, and that he will leave this country 
early in the spring. We must say that we are much 
gratified at this intelligenee. 

[ Fayetteville North Carolinian. 

The New Americun minister. Under this caption 
tLe Liverpool European Times of the 27th has the 
followtoz:— We uoderstand that tha hon. Louis Me- 
Lane is progressing mast favarably in his new posi- 
lion at. the*tourt of St. James. We anticipate the 
best results from the tian. gentleman’s mission to 
this country. None more than ourselves desire to 
see the bouds of friendly and commereial inter- 
eourse between the United States and England olose- 
ly eemented. O ic friend, Ritchie, of the “Union,” 
thinks other vise, however. “Nous Verrons.” 


The Washing- 


Tut EXECUTIVE AND THE TARIFF. 


be finally obtained. This result is evideut,—as Rus- | the pohey of preventing crime rather than punish- | ton correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 


sian encroachment on the Turkish empire, —to those 
who are on the spot and have an interest in studying 
the question; but I fear it will not be deemed equally 
clear by thore in Europe who have so many other 
points pressing on their attention. Let me, there- 
fore, call your natice to tlie eoast of the Paeific, and 
io those maritime stations whenee, if Mexieo can 


ing it. + 3 
The prompt and rigorous administration of jas-! 
tice, end tlie improvement, morality, and discipline; 
of the army, are named as promineul ainung the, 
| duties assumed by the executive, to whicb he will, 
giva his hest efforts. | 
“The pure and rigid administretian of the finances” 


| merce, under date of the Ith October, says: 


"tas now a matter of certainty that the eaurse of 
tlie president aud of the secretary of the treasury in 
regard to the tarif will be such as will give entire 
satisfaction to the advocates of free trade. Their 
reeominendatians will go to the full extent of the 
propositions laid down by Mr. McDuffie in his lale 


rival England in manufsetures suited to the Chinese | of the counti y, and especially the equitaote payment letter. The minimum priociple and the apecific duties 
market, she can seid supplies four weeks sooner! of the public creditors, without any show of favor or. are doomed to utter extinetion. The message of tha 
than we ean by the roost expeditious conveyance. l|preference, is aunounced es one of the most urgent president and the secretary'e annual report will set- 
allude more particularly to Upper California and to of his desirea. This branch of the message leads the tle this mstier, so far as they and their influences 
the Bay of San Franeisco—as the soil of the former | president ta deplore the utter insufficiency of the are concerned. The question is, what will congress 


is fertile beyond expression, the climate excellent, 


and the harhor of the latter is eapable of containing | 


all, the fleets of all the nations in the world. This 
provinee is much discontented with the central go- 
vernment. lt has been more than ance in open re- 
volt, aud so powerless is the government, that an ex- 
pedition of 2000 men destined to secure it from 
United States aggression, though prepared several 
months back, is unihle to mave for want of money 
to buy the soldiers? rations. The Americans are 
assiduuusly getting passession of thal territory; they 
already eonimand the banks of the !cading river, the 


. Sacramento; they are buying titles from the hungry 


governors, and, as 1 sail before, they have 1300 set- 
tlers in a district where only 40 British subjeets are 
to be found. Mexica owes 5,000,000 dollars of un- 
setiled claims, beside 1,000,000 of admitted claims 
to the United States, and it is just possibie that the 
enlarged Tesau frontier and Upper California might 
be taken in payment of these eloims, if a sum of 
maney be nat added sufficient to relieve the govern- 
ment of its embarrassments. As the United States 
have shown us theexample, and as they have discov- 
ered a new mode cf eonquest unknown to the old 
world, 1 du not see why England is to continue to be 
the dupe, and why we should not purchase from 
Mexico sueh portions of Upper California as may be 
necessary to proteet our Indian trade. We let France 


take possession of Algiers, and she has naw 300! 


leagues of the Mediterranean coast. Let us suffer 
Jonathan to get a foating in California, and we shal) 
be left without a resting piace on the eoast north of 
Mazatlan. 


those of "l'ezas; sad if the United S ates be sullered 
to cat op the latter without any remonstrance ou oor 
part, can they not piek and choose in Cahilornia with 
the same impunity? I have heard persona complain, 
that while this Texan affair was gaing on we bad na 
fleet in the Gulf of Mexieo; but our interests in the 
gulf are uneertain, while thuse on the eosst of the 
Pacifie are notorious. In thus writing 1 represent the 
opinion of all the British eammunity in this quarter, 
aud ] do believe that an anti-United States demon- 
stretion iu Celifornia will be most populer at home 
a3 well as io Mexico.” 

It is deelared to be the policy of England to dis- 
suade Mexico from making war upoo the United 


Recolieet that the lands of California | 
are mottgaged to the English bondholders but so are | 


revenues of the government, snd gives him an cppar-: 
tunity to demand the prompt and energetic eo-apcra- | 
tion of the legislative body to remedy the evil. AH, 
the powers of government are paralyzed for want af; 
means. ln pointing out particular evils from thus. 
source, tlie president says: ‘The army cannot wove; | 
territory usurped toill remain usurped; and the hope 
of recavering it being onee Jost, tlie usurpation will | 
be sueeessively and gradually continued until it em-: 
braces the whole Republic, and (1 shudder to confess ` 
it), Mexica, with so many elements of abundance 
and of greatness, will disappear from the number ol! 
independent nations.” 

©The necessity of constitutions! reform is aek- 
nowledged upon the Cuambers, But at the same 
time the president rebukes all attempts to bring! 
abaut reforms by arms or civil dissensions as atro- ! 
eious erimes. 

“The security of the state in its foreign relations 
will be oue of the mast eoustant eaiployments of the. 
government. It will aim to preserve and to form 
friendly relations with foreign powers, avaiding all 
occasions for controversy, ‘but guarding always the | 
aovereignty and iodepeudeuce of the Kepubhe, its 
honor aud dignity, and the observanee and respecta- 
bility of the national laws?” 

The Picayune invites attention to the extract 
which has reference to the aunexation of Texas, and | 
says that the Ist paragraph 1n quotation marks evi- 
dently alludes to the difficulties with Franee. Be-! 
sides these, there is nathiog whatever to indicate the | 
existence ol France, te United States, or l'exas, or | 
that there exists the slightest oational differences | 
with either. 

One of the papers of the interior, speaking of the! 
reported arrival af Gen. Gaoua's division at Meta- | 
moras, exclaims: "Heaven grant tbat it may not be 
composed of mare officers than soldiers, and that it 
bas carried with it the means of subsistence; because, 
if it eomes to die of hunger, as has been aimost the 
case with troops now there, instead of improving, it 
will only aggravate our condition.” The article 
goes on in tiis strain, showing that the troops. near 
the frontier are almost tota/ly disorganized tor want 
of necessary resourees. 

The French minister left the capital for Vera 
Cruz on the 13th ultimo. A Vera Cruz paper of the 
20th speaks in very flattering terms of his efficiency 


do?” 

“Sure enough," says tho National Intelligencer on 
inserting the sbave, "that is the question.” 

The Washiugtou eorrcspandent of the New York 
Courier aecounts iu the following manner for the 
wailike tone whieh has been, for some time past, 
maintained by the official gavernment journal at 
Washingtan: 

“The reason then why the organ has been so war 
like in its tone,—why it has so urgently defended the 


! course of the executive,why it has stimulated and en- 


eouraged steps & proceedings leading ta a necessarily 
heavy expeaditure—and why it has been so aerima- 
nious with refcreunee to the “Courier”? and “Intelli- 
gencer”—this reason is to be found in the faet thet 
the executive, his cabinet, and organ, do not intend 
or desire to fulfil the expeetations of the southern 
freetraders with reference to the tariff, and hence 
they are encouraged and making heavy expendi- 
tures ta give them an excuse for disappointing the 
expeetations af the Calhoun men. To be sure Mr. 
Walker has seat out a host of circulars, to obtain, as 
is averred, information to enable him to recommend 
a change in the tariff, and great expectations have 
been excited among the Calhounites by the naise 
and stir which has been made upon the subjeet, 
while ‘the organ” oecasionally cries out **reduetion 
of the tariff,’ “revenue limit,” revenue standard,” 
&c. for the purpose of blinding the eyes of the south- 
erners by leading them to believe that a radical 
ehange is eontemplated and thus drawiog their st- 
tention from the expenses made end aceruing—but 
notwithstanding these eries of “the organ? end ‘fcire 
eutars’ of Mr. Walker to enable him to recommend 
a ehange, I hazard nothing whatever in saying that 
the eaurse to be pursued, and the alteretions to be 
recommended with respeet to the tariif ere already 
determined upon. 1 do not say that there will be no 
ehange reeouimendad or urged by the executive and 
his cabinet, but I do say, that the changes which will 
be recommended will not be auch as are expected by 
the Calhoun nien. You will say what edvantage 
will it be to the whig party if any change at all be 
made or recommended. The adventage will be, 
that it will result io leaviug the tariff as itis. The 
Calhoun men will not support the measures recom- 
mended by the executive, and they will net be car- 
ried and the tarif not disturbed in consequence.— 
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That thia is the eourse which events are likely to 
take, I am pretty well informed.” 

U. S. Senate. The Party Leader. The Charles- 
ton Mercury, noticing the appointment of Senator 
Woopsvuny, as successor to Judge Story in the U. 
States court, says—'*Mr. Woodbury was undoubted 
]y pointed out by the general voice of New England 
as its favorite nomination for the place, and he will 
go into it with general approval. He is eminently 
qualified to discharge its dutics—so far we fully accord 
with it. But we are loath to see him leave the se 
nate. With his high abilities, his great experience 
in publie affairs and his honest devotion to free trade 
principles, we had looke 
senate. His retirement will leave us withouto 
will in fact leave the democratic party in that 
to the leadership of Mr. Benton—who is 
a free trade man as Mr. Buchanan, or Mr. Evans, or 
Mr. Webster, or Mr. Simmons. He is for free trade 
in salt and nothing else. 


e= 


DEFRAUDING THE REVENUE. Officer Hiacket on 
the 11th instant, arrested a man named Jolin Tol- 
land, who arrived on that day in the Roscius, for at- 
tempting to smuggle a quantity of linens and broad- 
cloths, in violation of the revenue laws. He had 
made up the linen into several articles of ladies gar- 
ments, of snch a size, the most fastidious lady could 
not object to them in that regard, while each cloak 
would have covered two or three Damiel Lamberts. 
He was handed over to the U. S. authorities, and on 
conviction may be Ganed in double the value of the 
articles, besides their forfeiture. [MY Y. Cour. 


Captain FnEMoNT's exvepition. As might rea- 
sonably have been expected, some fourteen or ff- 
teen of the volunteer hands, without an acquainlance 
with the difficulties of such an enterprise and unac- 
customed to the discipline which is indispensable to 
success, became dissatisfied, and have returned, leav- 
ing the expedition a short distance from the settle- 
ments. And as, under such circumstances, might 
also be expected, some of those that returned have 

* endeavored to apolog:ze for their own waat of courage 
and perseverance by making accusations against the 
commander of the expedition of severity, &c. Others 
of the returning party however contradict any such 
allegation against captain Fremont. 


LETTER rrom Ma Carnoux. Fort Hill, 20th Aug. 
1845. Dean sin—Jam in the receipt of your letter, 
conveying.a certified copy of a series of resolutions 
of your convention, unanimously passed, approbatory 
of the course of the late president and his admiais- 
tration in reference to the annexation of Texas, and 
communicated by its direction. , 

I accept this highly honorable approval of the 
distinguished body over whieh you presided, of the 
part I performed towards the consummation of this 
great measure, with sincere pleasure and gratitude. 

Taken altogether 1t is one of the most memorable 
events of our history; and | am proud to have my 
name associated with it, One of its mest atriking 
circumstances is the unanimity and ealhusiaam with 
which the people of Texas returned into our great 
and glerious Union, in spite of every obstacle thrown 
in their way, and every seduction presented to in- 
fluence their decision. It speaks a volume ia favor 
of their intelligence and patriotism; and is.at the 
same time, the highest eulogy ever pronounced in 
favor of our free, popular institutions; and will be so 
felt throughout the eivilized world. 
dence of the affection of her sons to the land of their 
birth, aid ita institutions, gives assurance that she 
will shine as one of the brightest stars in our brl- 
liant constellation. 

I avail myself of the occasion to tender to you iny 
congratulations at the high honor conferred on you 
by the convention, ia selecting you to preside over 


d to him ag a leader in tlie | 


Gen. Armistead entered the army a 2d lieutenant] 
of engineers more than forty two years ago, and in| 
his long eareer was uniformly distinguished for enr- | 
rect military deportment 
cellence. For many yearsbe was the chief of the corps 
of engineers, whence he was transferred to the 
head of a marching regiment. and, as a general of- 
ficer, had, for a campaign (1840-41) the chief com- 
mand in the war against the Florida Indians. His 
loss will long be mourned by his surviving brothers 
in arms; but the benelit of his virtuous example will 
remain to the service. 

The officers of his late re iment will wear the 
usual badge of mourning for the period of thirty 
days, and such forts as are oceupivd by parts of the 
same corps will display, at half stuff, the national flag 


body | from meridian to sundown the day ‘after the receipt 
a» mucli of | of this order. 


By command of Major general Scott: 
R. JONES, adjt. gen. 
Companies I, K, A, Gand D of the Fifth regi- 
ment of U. S. troops, comprising in all 250 men, ar- 
rived at New Orieans on the 2d instant, on their way 
to Aransas Bay, Texas. 


Army of Observation, The Key West Gazette of 
the 13th inst., says: ‘Oa Tuesday last, the schooners | 
Gen. Worth and Walter M., with four companies of 
the Sth infantry, arrived here from St. Augustine, as 
well as the steamer Cincinnati, from Charleston, 
with two companies of 3d artillery, all bound to 
Texcs.” The steamer left the same afternoon, and 
on Wednesday morning the General Worth sailed 
for Aransas Bay via Tampa. Officers on board the 
Worth. Capt. Worth; lients. Lee, Gates, Wood, &c. 

Explorations have been already commenced in that 
part of Texas, known as the disputed territory.— 
Captain. Kerr, of the dragocns, lias penetrated the 
country fifty miles west of Corpus Christi, and he 
deserihes it as beautiful beyond description. Deer, 
turkies, and wild horses range over it in great nnm- 
bers. Captain McLean had ascended the Nueces 
thirty-five miles in a steamboat. He fonnd ao ob- 
structions ia the river for light draught boats, the 
least depth throughout the enlire distance being four 
feet two inches. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The United States School of Midshipmen. Agreeably 
to the order of the secretary of the navy, this insti- | 
tution was formally opened at Anaapolis, (Md.) on | 
Friday, the 10th instant. At 11 o'eloeE, A. M. the 
officers, professors, and midsliipmen assembled in 
one of the recitation rooms, and were impressively 
and feelingly addressed by the- superintendant, com- 
mander Franklin Buchanan, who also read aad illus- 
trated, with proper commentary, the “Rules and 
Regulations” he had prescribed for the goverament 
of the school; and he concluded the ceremony by 
reading a letter from tho secretary of the navy to 
him, disclosing, distinctly and lucidly, his views and 
purposes ia regard to the organization aad conduct 
of the school. 

We understaod the objects of Mr. Secretary Ban- 
croft, in removing this school from Philadelphia to; 
Annapolis to be: Ist. To avoid the temptations and | 
distractions that necessarily connect with a large 
and popnlous city to the detriment of young officers. 


and the highest moral es-t 


paired and surprisingly improved, considering the 
small expenditüres and the brief time allowed, es- 
pecially the quarters allotted to the inidshipmen; and 
he professors are busily employed in classifying tha 
sailor-students agreeably to grade, merit, and the 
nature of the prescribed studies. Ahont forty “young 
gentlemen" have already reported themselves, whosa 
handsome appearance and gentlemanly deportment 
give a cheerful aspect to the streets of our quiet city, 
and elicit universal admiration.” 


The Brazilian squadron. A letter dated Porto 
Grande, 22d August, which we find ia the New 
York Express, says—"' There are now four vessels of 
the squadron here, the ships Preble, Yorktown, 
Southampton, and this ship. The report is that wa 
go again to Madeira ard the Canaries. The eom- 
mander always lives on shore at both these places, 
as his health is far from good, and permits the of- 
ficers of his staff to live there also. The health of 
every officer in the squadron is perfectly good, ex- 
cept those who were sick before they left home, and 
are now returning there. 

The Preble is going home in a few days with se- 
veral sick officers of the sqnadron, four of whom are 
from this ship. None of them, however, are sick of 
any disease of the climate, but generally from dys- 
pepsia or consumption., There has not been a single 
case of the coast fever in the squadron since we have 
been ont here, nor do | think there will be, after the 
salutary precautions taken by onr commander. 

One of the officers of the frigate Macedonian is 
engaged to a very pretty native girl of Falmas. 

The Constitution, U. S. frigate, capt. Percival, ar- 
rived at Macao on the bth of June. 

Convention or THE SüvTH AND West, ar Mem- 
puis.—Tie ATLANTIC ANO Mississippi RAILROAD. 
Our readers were duly apprised of the proceedinga 
of the convention which assembled at Memphis, 
Tennessee, on the 4th of July last, from the south- 
ero and western states, aad that owing to several of 
the states not being represeated, and others hut very 
partially represented, the convention merely pro- 
posed certain leading objects for the consideration 
of the people of tne southern and western states, 
and resolved that a convention be called, to as-emhle 
at Memphis on the i2th of November next for the 
purpose of considering those and other subjeets of 
interest to that section of the Union. We see move- 
ments are making in various directions, and dele- 
gates of the first respectability are named to attend 
at Memphis on that day. 

L. Pope, Jr., J. H. McMahon, J. T. Finley, E. M. 
Yerger, J. P. Trezevant, D. Morrison, and L. C. 
Trezevant, were appointed a committe by the coan- 
vention of July tast, to invite the attendance of such 
persons as were presumed to be friendly to the ob- 
jeets proposed for its action. In their circular of 
invitation the committee says: 

* Among the projects which will prim arily engaga 
the attention of this convention may be mentioned: 
The Atlantic and Mississippi railroad, the great 
Ship Canal connecting the Illinois river, with Lake 
Michigan, the National Turnpike Read through the 
state of Arkansas, the military and naval defences 
of the south and west, embracing armories, depots 
and forts, the improvement of southwestera rivers, 


2d. To concentrate the services of excellent profes- | and the reclaiming of the banks of the same by le- 
sors and teachers, already in the employ of the go- | vees, the facilities of mail transportation, the coaci- 
vernmeot, which have beca hitherto, in a great de-| tion and improvement of agriculture, and the manu. 


This high evi- | 


gree, lost for want of the aecessary buildings, &e. 
| for their accommodation in cnancetion with the 
| school. And,3d. To insure moral discipline and 
| mental culture, by organising aad maturing an aca-| 
demy where professors and students may be habitu- 
ally kept together when on land, under the whole- 
some restraints of the laws of the navy and rules 
made in pursuance of them. To these purposes the go- 
vernment property at Annapolis is adinirably adapt- 
ed. The situation 13 healthy and secluded, and yet 
| of casy access; the grounds are extensive enough; 


its deliberations. 1t is, indeed, a striking, and, to! the buldings commodious, aad, with slight altcra- 
s SEEN ue aime amn] tions and improvements in all respects suitable. It 
ER CONTES: SORS EU ERE ES Hi EU 16 js situated at the mouth of the Severn river, a beau- 

, 2AN | ful tributary to the noble Chesapeake, affordiag 


and organ of the committee by which it was con- 
summated, With great respect, yours, truly, 


C Caruücx. 
Gen, Thos. J. Rusk, presidcat of the convention. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 47. 
Head quaarters of the army, adjutant generals office, 
Washington, October 15th, 1345. 

Tha painful duty has devolved oa the general in 
chief, to announce to tha army the death of an ho- 
nored veteran—Brevet brigadier gen. IF. K. Arnis- 
tead—colonel of the United States’ 3d regiment of 
artillery, who departed this lifa,on the 13th inst | 
x[ter a protracted iliness, at Upperville Virginia, — ' 


| 


thereby ample opportunity to the young officers to 
| acquire nautical skill, anl to apply their professional 
| aequiremeats practically, by being from time to time 
vataat”? We coneeive that Mr. Bancrolt has dis- 
covered a most commendable sagacity, as well in 
selecting this admirable location as in making it one 
of the leadiag features of his administration of the 
| navy department, to mature an iustitation iadispea- 
sable to the wellare'of this favorite branch of the 
public serviee. { Nat. Intel. 
The Maryland Republican, on noticing tho above 


| says: "Ia addition to what is said in the article we 


copy, we leara that tho school is being organized 
with all the rapidity consistent with methodical ar- 
rangement. "he various buildings have beea re- 


facturing capahilities of the south. 

“lt is expected that the coavention will studious- 
ly avoid every thing that will teml to excite or in- 
flame party sympathies, and that the action of our 
national authorities will be sought aad urged only in 
eases where there is an. entire uaanimitv of senti- 
meat as to the powers conferred upon the general 
government.” 

Under the head of “Raszroaps,” in this number 
of the Register, will be found the proceedings of a 
meeting held at Charleston, 3. C., which shows that 
the citizeus of that once highly important emporium 
of trade, are at leagth reawakened to the impor- 
tance of connecting that eity by a railroad with the 
“Father of Waters, in order to insure it a share 
of the westera trade. The proceedings of the meet» 
ing are fuli of interest. 


oU Ed 


STATES OF TILE UNION. 


————— eee — —— — 


Omio axb Vinciwwta.—The Kidnappers, Governor 
Bartley's special ageat to demand ol the governor of 
Virguna the persons indicted for kidnapping, has re- 
turned. Gov. McDowell eould not act on the ree 
quisition without the advice of the eouaeil of state, 
who were not present in the city. Probably the 
law requires him to consult the conneil. Wa wait 
for their decision and advice. 

Cincinnati Gazette, Oct. T. 
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Massacnusetts. Hon. Henry Williams (loco) 
declines being any longer a candidate for congress 
in the ninth district of Massachusetts. A convention 
has been called to fil] his place. 


VERMONT. 
jnstant. 

The Senate, J. Barrett, (whig,) was chosen presi- 
dent pro tem. The ballot stood, for Barrett 22, for 
his Inco opponent 6. : 

The hause. The vote stood, N. E. Briggs, whig, 
105; D. Kellogg, leco, 68—-scattering 16. 

Governor chosen. On the same day the two houses 
in convention proceeded to the choice of a governor, 
no candidate having received a majority of all the 
votes given at the popular election. The ballot 
stood William Slade, (whig,) 132, for Daniel Kel- 
loge, 75, for W. R. Shafter, 15. 

The whig candidates for lieutenant governor and 
treasurer, each received 136 votes. 


The legislature assembled on the 9th 


ConnecTicur.—Teniperance reform. The electors 
of the state of Connecticut voted a few days since 
on the license question, pursuant to the provisions of 
a law of the last legislature of that state. -They 
did not vote directly on the issue, ‘license or no li- 
cense,” but elected three commissioners for each 
town, who possess full power to license or restrain 
the sales of wines and spirituous liquors in the town 
for oue year. ‘Ihe result was, that more than three 
fourths of the towns in the state have pretty cer- 
tainly voted not to licence the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Among these are Hartford, New Haven, 
Norwieh, and Bridgeport, the four largest towns in 
the state. Middletown is the largest town in which 
the anti-temperanee ticket prevailed, and in Litch- 
field neither ticket was elected. In the smaller towns 
the temperance commissioners are pretty generally 
chosen. 

The New York Tribune, says: ‘We hear that in 
the counties of Fairfield, New Leodon and Wind- 
ham, containing about one-third of the population 
of Cunnecticut, not a single town has voted to grant 
licenses far the sale of intoxicating liquors. In netther 


of the other counties has a majority of the towns } 


voted to license—probably not over twenty towns tn 
the whole state have done so. Let Connecticut but 
persevere in this course, aud her criminals and pau- 
pera willsoon dwindle away to a fraction of their 
present aggregate. Persevere!” 

PENNSYLVANIA. <2 reform to some purpose appears 
to have been cumm-nced in this state. The auditor 
general aud state treasurer have commenced to work 
and the commonwealth will doubtless be benefitted 
by their laudable elfort to improve her treasury. In 
pursuance of the provisions of an act passed by the 
last legislature. of Pennsylvania, itis said that up- 
wards of one hundred suits have already been insti- 
tuted in Dauphin county against detaulters. 


Tennessei— The legislature assembled in biennial 
session on the Gth instant. Every member of the 
senate and every member ol the house except Dr. 
McFarland, of Henry county, being present. 

The senate was ealied to order, and Mr. Thomas, 
of Maury, teok the chair for the purpose of organ- 
izing the senate. The rol] being called hy the fur- 
mer clerk, the members touk the usual oaths, and 
then proceeded to ballot fora speaker. 
Gardner, of Weekley, and Wm P. Maury, of Wil- 
liamson, were nominated. Twenty-one ballotings, 
each with the following result took place. 

Gardner 12, Maury 11, Tyler 1. Mr. Gardner 
not voting, and Mr. Maury voting for Mr. Tyler.— 
Thesenate then adjourned. Next day the members 
balletted seventy-nine times, with the same result. 
The reason (as we learn from the Nashville Whig) 
why the whigs were unwilling to aid, cither direetly 
or indirectly, in the election of Mr. Gardner, was 
not on aecount of any objection to him personally, 
or distrust of his qualification for the station; but 
because he was one of the thirteen lJocoloco sena- 
ters who in 1841 refused to unite with the house in 
the election ot a senator ul the United States.— 
That political act of his, the whig senators regarded 
as interposing an insuperable obstacle to their sup 
port ef hia. 

The ballotting was resumed on Wednesday, and 


not until the evening of that day wasa choice effeet- 


ed. Mr. Gardner was withdrawn by his friends, 
and Henry M. Watterson was elected by a majo- 
rity of one—one of the whig senators having voted 
for him. 


The hause of representatives—Mr. Gould took the 
chair for preliminary organization, the meinhers 
took the oath of olliee, and proceeded to the choice 
The first batiot resulted as follows— 


of a speaker. 
Brookins Campbell, (1oe,) 
E. Ethridge, (+hig,) 


37 
35 
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Mr. Campbell took the chair accordingly, with 
appropriate expression of his thanks for the honer 
conferred. 

For Clerk—W. J. Morrow, M. J. Bunch, and A. 
S. Currey were severally nominated. 
lot stood, Morrow 35; Burch 27, Currey 13. Second 
ballot, Morrew 35, Bureh 35, Currey 4. 
lot, Murrow 36, Burch 36, Currey 2. On the sixth 


ballot, McDonough J. Burch received 38 votes, and | 


was duly elected principa! clerk. 

TENNESfEE.— Resources. No etate in the Uoion 
possesses us many of the elements of substantial and 
independent prosperily as Tennessee. Her climate 
and her soil are so various that every species of agri- 
cultural producta and employment necessary to our 
real comfort and happiness may be found within her 
limits. Her mineral wealth 1s inexhaustible and her 
water privileges for manufacturing purposes are ui- 
bouoled. Whilst she labors under serious inconve- 
niences in some respects on account of her interior 
position, she yet has mury advantages for commer 
cial commnnication with the great southern market 
through her several navigable streams; and the 
means of a more direct and speedy intercourse with 
the Atlantic may be confidently anticipated at no very 
distant day. 

These are genera] truths which have long been 
admitted, but they are trutns which are now begin- 
ning to be known abroad and to be better uppreciat- 
ed at ome, For twelve years the rich resources of 
Tennessee have been graduilly butsteadily develop- 
Ing, until they have begun at leagth to command ni- 


the Uniun. Much of this developement of our re- 
sources has (ollowed naturally the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth as they have gone uo gradually 
but constantly iocreasing and spreading ia pursu- 
anee of the native energies of eur people. Thou- 


The first bal- i 
‘Third bal- | 


tention and enlist enterprise fram other portions of 


many years been devoted te national eenflicts—eu r 
own local affairs now demand attention, and fortu- 
nately there is no such excitement in the popular 
mind as to absurb all ita energies. 


[Nashville Union. 


i P 


WiscoNsis.—Elechan. The Milwauk'e Sentinel 
gives the following returns of the delegate election’ 
jin that territory. We compare with 1844. 


i 
I 


; —— 1845 — ——-1844-—— 
Callins. Martin. Arnold. "Dodge. 

Whig. Democrat. Whig. Demaciat. 

i Milwaukie, 25 — 535 656 
i Rock, 100 — 229 203 
Racine, — 250 307 483 

Walworth, — 15 311 340 

Washingten, — 200 12 26 

Dodge, -— 43 11 10 

Dane, — 21 8m 13 

Jefferson, — 30 101 120 

Sheyboygan, — 50 23 12 

lowa ll towns, 15 — — — 

140 675 1,630 1,929 


Martin's majority 553. 

Dodge’s majority in 1843, 293. 

Martin is elected by a considerable majorily. 

Business. The Milwaukie Sentinel saya that a 
gentlemen who drove into town by the Muskego road 
met in one day, between Milwaukie and Vernon— 
twenty-five miles—one hundred and seventy-eight 
wagons, loaded wilh merchandise or imaiigrauts aud 
their baggage, and passed fifty-five teams drawing 
wheat, coming, of course, towards Milwaukie. 
a ARSE A 


i= 


| 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fair or THE American INSTITUTE. The eight- 


sands of acres of land which were regarded teo}centh annual fair of the American Institute was 
years ago as wholly useless from their sterility, are | opened nt New York on the 7th instant, by an ad- 
now fouud to be valuable. and are sought after fori dress from Professor Mapes, who thus enumerated 
agricultural purposes. Other immense bodies of; some of the benefits which have resulted from the 


land which were passed over as utterly worthless 
have been found to be rich with mineral wealth, and 


lnstitnte: 
“Phe American Institnte is composed of the larg- 


| 


are now an object of acquisition with capitalists fram ' est assueiation of philanthropists ef any institution 


the most distant states. i |in our country, and their Jabors for the public be- 
Whilst we conecde that the hidden resources of | nefit have been most untiring. 


Tennessee have been developed mainly through the | «After eighteen years of active industry, il has 
enterprise uf the people, quickened and advanced by ‘established correspondence with every state and 
the natural progress of population and acenmulative {county in this Union. lts services to the agricul- 
industry, we must insist thit much more has been jore are freely admitted by every farmer from 
effeeted by legislation than is generally supposed.— | Maine to Georgia. ‘I'he agricultural department of 
In Middle Tennessee especially the iupulse given to our institute holds yearly conventions, bringing to- 
industry and enterprise by our turnpike roads is easi- | gether the results of agricultural experiments from 
ly appreciated. With all its faults and losses it must | every section of the country, and mere queries and 
be ad.uitted that the people of Middle Tennessee | eniginas have been definitely settled by by it than by 
have derived immense henefits trom our system of aj! other sources fur disseminating practical know- 
internal improvements. In the two ends of the state | ledge in this important branch ef industry. Our re- 
no advantages have been received, because the spe- | pository is the reeeptacle of seeds from all parts of 


cies of improvements projected have proved to be the world, sent there by philanthropical individuals 
thus far impracticable; but it is not to be suppesed fur distribution, and the results ef the best modes of 


John A. | 


that the failure is final and complete. 

Much more has been ellected towards developing 
our resources by the geological labors of Professor 
Troost, than has heretofore been admitted. Al- 
though his labora have been necessarily prosecuted 
on a limited scale, and the resulta have not manifest- 
eil theinselves in the sudden and rapid improvements 
which his discoveries indicated, yet it ıs true. that 
hia reperts have done more ia making known abroad 
the real wealth of Tennessee than all other causes 
combined. His reports are eagerly sought after in 
the eastern states aud in Europe, where they oceupy 
a high place amongst the records of science—and 
tbrough them the resources of Tennessee have been 
made known ta an extent of which our own people 
have had very imperfect eunceptions. 

The appropriations heretofore made, have been so 
small that the geological surveys anil examinations 
have been necessarily limited. In view of the ex- 
lensive interest now manifested in the resources of 
Tennessee, an appropriation sufficient to give con- 
stant employment to a competeut gzologist for the 
next two years, might be-profitably made. The rc- 


and undeveloped resonrecs, which must nitimetely 
make her one of the richest spots upon the earth. It 
will be found in the end that we have no refuse lands 


diflerenee, will be found to contain mines of substan- 
tial wealth even more valuable thau our rich plains 
and lowlands. 

We make these remarka because we are strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the present is an 
auspicious time for nur people to withdraw a por- 
tion of their attention from the affairs of the nation 
and direet their energies te the pecueliar interests 
lof the state. Too much of our exertions has for 


sult would show that our slate has yet undiscovered , 


S . = | 
in our borders—and those mountains, hills, aud bar: 
vens, which have heretofore been passed by with iu-)' 


| culture ascertained by cur friends, are disseminated 
fur the public benefit. 


“The exertions of the Farmer’s Ciub, added to 
our exhibiton, have doubled the supply of grapes in 
_the vicinity of New York within the last few years; 
|and the immense amount of grapes raised by one of 
‘our meinbers at Croton Point is too well known to 
‘require comment. 
; “The horticultural exhibition at our fairs brings 
‘us (vieuda trom from all parts of the Union; and the 
; number of experimental horticulturists from the vi- 
| eiuity of Boston now iu this rovin, clearly proves the 
‘estimation in which our institute is held by our 
| neiglibors of Massachusetts. 


! dt cannot he doubted that the improvements in 
'enr agriculiural products, form tlie causes. already 
‘stated, are at least une per eent. on tie whole 
|amount ol ilis crop; and as this amount, exclusive of 
the tubaceo, sugar, cotton, and rice crops, is certain- 
_ly $100,000 09), oor institute has benefited the conn- 
‘try at large, in the department of agriculture alone, 
$7,009, GJ0 per annum. 

“Who first proposed the geological survey of this 
‘state? “The American Institute. 

“A pot less useful adjunctis our commiltee on 
arts and sciences. This committee is coinpesed of 
some of the most able philosophers and engineers of 
our conutry, and their labors have been productive 
| of the greatest benefits. 

“Almost every invention of supposed utilily is sub- 
mitted te them by the inventers fer investigstion, 
| their favarable repert being deemed sufficient to au- 
thorise capitalists to invest their means in the pru- 
ject. These investigations are always conducted wilh 
great patience, and inventors are ofteo prevented 
thereby from wasting their means in the creation of 
mere chimeras. 


! 
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the city, the tables of our reading rooms are furnish- 
ed with all the useful periodicals of the day, bvth 
foreign and domestic; and these rooms, together with 
our large and well-selected library, are thrown open 
to the public, being the only free library,in. the city. 
This agreement was made with the corporation 10 
consideration. of their granting usa lease of our 
rooms for ten years. i 

“Our repository contains 254 models of useful ic- 
vetions, presented fo the institule by the inventors, 
and those are daily examined by those having ocea- 
sion for such machines. Also a collection of seeds, 
wax fruits, minerals, artificial and natural manures 
mechanical drawings, &c. 

“Tha silk conventions fostered by our institute call 
together the silk culturists and manufacturers throu- 
ghout the country; and the laudable emulation ex- 
cited by our prenuums awarded for silks, is fast do- 
ing away with the necessity of paying Burepgan silk 
growers a sum nearly equal the total revenue of the 
country yearly for this material. — à; 

ujn addition to the regular premiums offered for 
silk goods, one of our menibers has presented us 31020 
10 be awarded in premiums for silks. 

“The Shipwreck Society had its birth in the &me- 
rican Institute, and our rooms are stil] used for its 
meetings. This society has published a valuable 
book of directions for the recovery of drowned per- 
sons, which beok has more than once been the means 
of saving human life. A system cl coast signals has 
also emanated from this society, and a well-matured 
plan for a steam tug, wilh necessary madels, &o. are 


now in the repository, ready far the action of the go- | 


vernment, when they may see proper to give it their 
attention. 

«jt would ba an endless task to. portray the bene- 
fits which have resulted from our yearly fairs; the 
emulation which has arisen froin competition has 
produced all the wonderful resulls which are before 
you. What is the character of American manufac- 
tures now as compared with those exhibited at our 
first fair? Look at our clo h vroom, and sce there 


cloths which would do honor to any English manu- | 


facturer of five years ago. A few years since our 
dyers were entirely unable to compete with tlie 
English aod French dyers; now they are surpassed 
by neither. Instead of wearing American cloths 
from patriotism, we do it now from choice; they are 
better than foreign cloths of the same cost, Ex- 
amine the cotton and other fabrics, and it is with 
some difficulty you can believe that they are the pro- 
duct of American looms. 


“Our improvemeats in hardware and cutlery are | 


ly great. What surgeon now thinks of sendiog 
RE for his m What tailor for his 
share? None;they are better made at hame. look 
at the ladies? hats now in this room; what Leghorn 
can equa) them in beauty or quality? Who now 
seods to England for ont glass, and what but the 
emulation arising from our fairs has reduced ils va- 
lue to the present low prices? Some of the best 
specimens in our exhibition. are brought from be- 
yood the Alleghany mountains by the manufacturers 
Look at the girandvles and candelabras before you, 
and recollect the entire impo-sibility of procuring 
such goods a few a few years since," 


J. O. or O. F. The admission of Ladies to full and 
entire participationa in the bencvuteut parpuses of the 
Order of Oad Fellows, has enzaged the attention 
of the members of that charitable institution, and the 
Golden Rule weekly newspaper, contains an expressian 
of opinion in favor of it. The highest organization of the 
order, 2 (£8 5 
Jaet month, passed a resolution uuthorizing subordinate: 
Lodgea to grant carda to Ladiea under stated limiia- 
tiona. The N. Y. Express, insitiuates, that ihe exs- 
tance of the Order is involved, their secret being al 
ol thia movement is an impulse of the O. F. 
themselves, (we ahonld think it natural enough)—or is 
at the suggestion of Mra. Caudle, we have not learned. 
It may have been deemed an indispensable precaution, 
to forestall amovement of which some iuhling lias 
found this way to the publie, of an Order ol,—we fur- 
gat their cognomen,—but something in substance like 
an ORDER or İNDEPENDENT Opo Las-tes. 

Narionat Insriture.—Letter from Dr. Jos. Jounson, 
of Charen S. C. COn the Silk Plant” $c. Wash 
ington, (D. C.) October 4, 1345. Dear Sir: I resd 
with pleasure, in Mr. Sainner’s July number of the A- 
gricultural Journal, a letter o} D. Sutra. McCaurEYy to 
you, from the Cunsulate at Tripoli, relative to the vege- 
table silk cultivated in that couniry, of which he als» 
gent the aeeda and a drawing of the plant. 1 have now the 
pleaaure of pressning a specimen of the plant, with the 
flowera and fruit, produced by cultivation on the Agri- 
cultural Farm, near Charleston, Suth Carolina. 

In March, 1841, I received a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
J. B. Adger, Missionary ! 


? | lent drawirg of the plant in Skinner's Journal. 


the Grand Lodge of the Union, at its session here | 


meu most likely to take an interest io their propagation 
Among them were the seeds of this plant, marard As- 
| c lepias; but, if I remember rightly, not designating the 
lepecics: no mention was wade of iis nses or. value.— 
| ame of the seeds I placed in the hands. of Mr. Joseph 
| O' Hear, Superintendent of the Agzicultural Farm, and 
| requested his care and attention to them. When your 
lever appeared in print, Mr. O'Hear nut only lad the 
plant irself in flower, but on it were sume cocoons or 
| serd-pods perfectly matured Ie calle) upon. ime with 
‘thens, and said that ihe stem and root had survived the 
| Winter in an open exposure, and com.nenced bearing 
| carly in the summer; that he had lost the paper“with its 
j name, and could not have identifed it hu. for the e 
e 
paper with the name had been staked iu the row when 
he sowed the sced to desig iate tt, aad was lust in the 
exposure to the weather. He told me also that eight or 
ten additional stews had. sprung up from the raois, niost 
‘of which had matured iheir fruit or poga When I saw 
the plants the season was late and the flowering over, 
but I obtained a few flowers with the other important 
prts of the plan! which 1 now enclose for the examina- 
| ien of yourscif and friends. S 
|. Wheu first matured and fresh, these follicles or;p^ds 
| resembled the cocuons of silkworms as much as a vege. 
tab'e producion cas be expected to resemble an animal 
production. The plants being too much crowded, Mr. 
O'rlear intends transplanting the stems and placing 
tem about eight feet apart: the seeds he will distribute 
awaaz the Agricultural Society 
| l have no doubt that the plant has been deserihad and 
i naroed by European botanists, bu: I have not met wuh 
lany satislaetory deseription ol tit certainly is not a- 
‘mong the numerons species found in the United States. 
As it may interest others, I give the hest botanical des- 
cription that I œmld obtain, which, eunjoined with 
Mr. Skioner’s plate, will give a prety correct idea ol the 
(plaut, Tris a species f swallow-wort, one of whieh is 
i weil known as the trinket plant. In Turton’s Linnæua 
tis classed Pentandria Digynia, and we think conics 
nearest to his Asclepias Lannria of any other. The 
stem is simple, round, naked, and about hve feet high; 
the leaves linear, channell d, io pairs, and crow ded near 
lihe top; the flowers in small. umbels, axillary, on long 
| peduncles, yel'ow, nodding, petals very small, the horr, 
nul above the crown; ihe tollicles ovate, a little. pointed, 
ventose, iin, white, and ejinous; the seeds numeroua, 


tlie other species. 


Mr. Adger also sent us the seeds of a most delightful 
species of muskmelon, called the Cassaba melon, from 
a distriet in which it is chiefly cultivated and sent tu tho 
| Sinyrna market. Cassaba is at the western extremity 
of Asta Minor, about midway letween Constantinople 
and Smyrna, not far froin the site of ancient Troy. I 
have seco these melous highly commended by English 
tunrists of taste, thereby confirming Mr. Adger's pre- 

ference—in Charleston they were decidedly preferred in 
| favor to all others. The melons from which the seeds 


Dr. Thomas Lezarc's plantation, ou James's Island, 
near Charleston, aid carefully cultivated by hira. ‘hey 
| succeed best on a good garden monld, damu but not 
| wet, and containing a litile lime. They should not be 
lucsted near other melons, gourds, cucumbers &c, 
which may impair their favor and vriate tha seed lor a 


future crop. 
JOS. JOHNSON. 
Francis Matxoe, Jr. Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary of the National Institute 


= heze seed havc already been distributed by the Se- 
cretary of the Instituic. 


Cononization.—The Rev. A. M. Cowan, Agent of 
the American Colonization Society from Kentucky, we 
nat long ago annuucced, was authorized to raise $5000 
fur the purchase of a territory, in Liberia, Africa, tu be 
called “Kentucky in Africa,” whereon free colored. per- 
suns fram this Sta‘e are to be colonized. We are hap- 
py to learn that he has entered Louisville with $4,150 of 
the sum raised, and that the papera of that liberal hear- 
ted city are eariicsily calling on her people to plauk up 
the residue, which will doubtless be dune. A number 
of colonists will proceed fram Kentucky to Liberia. this 
fall. ‘This is a great and benevolent enterprise, good for 
the wintes and goud fur the blacks, hath bond and free; 
let every benevoleat heart cheer itonward.—[Frankford 
Communwelth, 30 Sept. 


Evaorean Steam  NavigsATioN —' The — Kolnischer 
Zeitung, quoted in the Selinellpust bas an interesiing 
sumoiiry f Germao steam navigation, and of Euro- 
pean steam navigation generally; 2400 steamboats ply 
tlie seas and rivers of Europe, with a power of 222.000 
horses. Ot these, Great Britain and Ireland fhave 0300 
boats, with 60 per cent of the horse pawer. France has 
400 eteamhoa!s, and 22 per cent of the power of the Eu- 
ropean steainboata, and Germany has Sper cent of the 
same, leaving 10 per cent for the rest ef Europe. Bug- 
lish capital, end coal and iron, and harbors, are the 
reason of her preponderance. ‘I'he number ot boats & 
the horse pawer is constantly on the increase ia Ger- 
many, chiefly, for river navigation. 150 steambuata re- 


n Smyroa, Asia Minor. from | gularly navigate the rivers of Germany, with a capital 


the Presbyterian Church in tho United States; aud with } of about $5,500,000. 


black, oblong, and enveloped in a white silky wool | 
s.unewhat stronger in iis fibre than the shining floss of; 


wee taken which I now send you* we e the produce vf. 


The whole European capital in steamboats is estimu 
ed at $40,006,000 OÍ the Engish 1300 boats not few: 
than 700, according to the work of Count Reden, fror 
which these statistics ere taken, ure sea-buats. Fis les 
than thirty years since the first s emer usvigated a Ger 
man river. The sieam navigation of the Rhine did nc 
begin ull 1827, nar that ef. the Upper Elbe dll t$27. F: 
growth is truly wunderful.—N. Y, Mirror. 


Tie ANTI-RENT Trias —SENTKNCING OF THE PRI 
SINERS.— LAMENTABLE CONSEQUENCF OF CRIME 
Deni. Saturday Evenmg, Oct. 11. 
Edward O'Connor Convicted of Murder —Van Steen- 
berg and O'Conner Sentenced ta be hung—Four Pri- 
soners sent ta the State Prison for Life, and Thirteen 
fur a Term of years—Adjournment of the Oyer and 

Terminer. 

The trial of Edward O'Connor, alias Powhatan, for 
the murder of Under Sherif Osnisn_N. Steele, has been 
brougih ia a cloze, after a siitiogr ol five days. 

Judge Parker charged the Jnry in tis usval clear and 
disnnet manner, and decidedly against the prisoner. 

The case wus given to the Jury ata quarter past ele- 
ven o'clock this morning. " 

Upon the assembling of the Court at the appointed 
hour, the prisoner was placed at the har, and the usual 
question being put, the foreinao answered ‘we find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty of Murder” 

The jury being polled, cach responded that such was 
his verdict. 

The Court then adjourned till 10 o'clock. 

10 o'clock, — The Court assemild d to perform the me- 
larcholy duty of passing senteuve. ‘Phe Court room 
was crowded to excess. The prisovers were variously 
affected by the prenouneiug of sentence upon tem. 
Van Siecnberg, Brisbane aod several o hers were deeply 
i moved, while O'Connor, Squires, Earle, aud some oihera 
| appeared hardened to their fate. 

SENTE"CE OF JOHN VAN STEENBERG 
Judge Parker—John Van Steenberg you have been 
found guilty of the murder of Osman N. Steele; have 
you auy (hing to say why tle sentence of the law should 
not be pronounced upon you? 
j Prisoner—1 am innocent; I don't think I ought to be 
| punished. ? 1 n 
| Judge Parker—Yon have been tried by a jury of your 
coun'ry, and one of almost your own selecting; you 
have heen defended Ly able counsel and have been pro- 
| nounced guilty. The court entertained no doubt of your 
guil. You was one of the two hundred disguised men 
who were present at the Farle sare, and who had com- 
hioed to take the life cf an cstcemed cit'zen and a faith- 
| ful public offcer. Ard there is muen reason to believe 
that you fired on. that occasion. and perhaps the fatal 
ahot. You have thus taken the life of a fellow being; 
and the court entertaining not the slightest legal doubt 
of your guilt, there is no reason why scatence should 
not be pronounced upon you. 

You have buta short time to live. Itis not necessary 
now to admonish you in relation to your awful situation. 
There are others v hese province it will be to advise with 
you, and who will see that you have cvery opportunity 
p means furnished you to prepare for your firal, 

end. 

lt is the judgment of the Court that you be taken from 
| hence to the place whence you cane, and that on Satur- 
; dey, the 29h duy of Novembcr next you be taken to the 
! place of execution, and hung until you are dead. 

Prisoner-—(inuch agitated)—may 1 speak—Mr. Gor- 
don, I want to— , 

Judge Purker—lf you have any communication to 

make, you can make it to your counsel. The Sheriff 
will remuve the prisaner. 
SENTENCE OF EDWARD O'CONNOR, 


Edward O'Conuor, you have been found guilty of 
murder. What have you to say why sentenca of the law 
should not now be prononnced against you? 

Prisoner.—I say I am not guilty of the crime. 

Judge Parker.—Upon that subject the Court enter- 
| tained no doubt. No doubtean exist that you were at 
| the Earle sale; that you were one of the 200 men armed 
j and disguised on that eceasion; and even if you did not 
| fire, of which there is at least a question, stil] you were 

there and participated in the Outrage; there caa there. 
‘fore be no question of your guilt, 

The duty I am now called upon to perform 1s a moet 
painful one. I have known you aud your family for 
Many years. You are a young iman of more intelligence 
than Van Steenhurg; you are yuuny and possessed of a- 

, bilities; and you have respectable connections; you. are, 
therefore, less excusable. 'üese advancazes which you 
possessed, should have disposed vou to respect the 


laws It is, therefore a pain fut cuty to pass sentence 
| ten you. You are to be cut off in early life, from 


friends, from the worid, for thus taking the stand of 
open resistance against the Jaws of your country.— 
You have but a few days to live. Ii is yur duty 
to improve the time and prepare for death; an awful 
chage awaits you; and we trust you will take advan- 
tage of the means in your power to prepare fur that 
change. 

The judgment of the Court is, that your be taken 
hence to the plice fron: whence you cenw, und that on 
Saturday, the 22ih day of Noveniber ne xt, you be taken 
to the place of cxeeuticn, and there, between tha houra 
of 10 o'clock in the morning und 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, you be hung umil you are dead. 

Prisoner—(looking around upon the nudience as the 
sheriff removed linm) Remember, my trieuds, I die an 
innocent man. 


* from the presence of one who is guilty of ea high a 
| crime, and who has been the cause of consequences so 


| tha State prison in Clinton county for the term of your 


| remarks of Judge Parker in all the cases of sentence; 
| but will publish them in our next. The following are the 


| plead guilty fo Manslaueh* v in the first degrec. Each 
sentenced to the State prison for 7 years. 


i 
i 


^ that subject. 
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SENTENCE OF DANIEL W. QUIRES. 

Dauiel W. Squires, you have plead guilty to man 

alaughterin the Ist degree. What have yon to say why 

the sentenec of the law slionld not be pronounced upnn 
you? 3 

Prisoner.CI don’t know that I have anything to 


aay. 

Judge Parker.—I don’t see how you can have. You 
were indicted for murder; and it is tha merciful dispnsi- 
tion of the prosecution which has induced the accep- 
tance of your plea. There is but little doubt that your 
exertions bave contributed in a great degree to the mur- 
der of Steele. You were a mover and originator of the 
rebellinn that has resulted so fatally, and though not Je- 
gally guilty of the murder, yon are morally so; and the 
violated Jaws require that you ahould be punished with 
severity. You have, too. contributed largely to awell 
the number of those engaged in the insurrection, by in- 
ducing many others to participate in jt. 

You are to be cut off from society; you will henceforth 
be civilly dead; society will no more be disturbed by your 
machinations, 

The santenca of the Court is, that you ba confined in 
tbe State Prison in Clinton County forthe term of your 
natural life. 


SENTENCE OF MOSES EARLE. 
. Moses Earle, you have plead guilty to manslaughter 
in the first degree. What have you tosay &c.? 
Prisoner.—I hope your honor will consider me. and 
do me all the good yen can, and I hope the God of Hea- 
ven will reward you for it. 1 hope you willtry and get 


| me pardoned, that I may return to my companion. 


Judge Parker-—It is certainly a painful duty to pass 
sentence npon a mun of your years. Yon were indicted 
for murder, and you owe it to the technicality of the law 
that you hve not been found guilty of that crime, It 
was the course taken by you that led to the death of 
Steele. You placed your property in the hands of a 
disguised band of men, which lead to the resistance of 
the aale, and finally to the murder of the undersheriff— 
and public justice demands that your punishment be 
severe. We must sentence you ta the State Prison fur 
life. You will therefore be ent off from yaur friends, and 
from society-~and the public will hereafter be secured 


lamentable. 
The judgment of the Court is that you be confined in 


natural life. 


OTHER SENTENCES. 
Wa have not tine nor roum to give in our Extra the 


remainder of the sentences:— 

Zera Preston, had plead guilry to Manslaughter in the 
Ist degree. State prison for lile. 

John Phenix, aged 21; John Burch, aged 22; John La- 
than, 45; William Reside, 24, Isaac L. Burhans, 23, all 


Calvin Madison, plead guilty to manelaughter in the 
Ist degree; State Prison 10 years. 

William Brisbane, had plead guilty to manslaughter 
in the lst degree. State Prison for life. (The Court in- 
timated that should his conduct warrant it, the Court 
would intercede for his pardon in two or three years.) 

. Charles T. McCumber, plead guilty to manslaughter 
in the 2d degree. State prison 7 years. 

William Joseclyn IET culty to manslaughter in the 
4th degree. State prison two years. 

Robert Scott, indicted for murder, also for canspiracy, 
being armed and diseuised, &c. Proccedings suspend- 
ed on the former, and tined $500 on the latter, (t0 which 
he had plead guilty.) 

John Davis stands in the same position. Proceedinge 
suspended on the former, and fined $100 on the lat- 
ere 

Darius Travis, Augustus Kettle, Edwin Mason, Bar- 
bour Stafford, 1Ienry L. Rassell, Zadoe Pratt Northrop, 
John Whitson, jr., James Clayton, Smith Sanford, and 
Alonzo Sanford, all yaung men, mostly under 91. yoars 
of age, had plead guilty to manslaughter in the 4th de- 
gree, Sentence suspended, and the prisoners uflowed to 
go atlarge. 

Henry D. Wickham, plead guilty to Manslaughter in 
the dih degree. Sentence suspended; and gave bail to 
appear at next Oyer and Terminer. 

Francis F. Scott plead guilty to conspiracy, being ar-| 
med and disguised. Sentence suspended. 

The Court then adjourucd sine die.—Delaware (N. Y.) 
Express. 


RAILROADS. 


By way of giving 3 more comprehensive view of 
the progress, present position, and fulure prospects 
of the various railroad projects now in existence, 
we have taken some pains to compile a chapter upon 
the subject, for this number of the Register, which 


will ba valuable to persons in any way interested in 
The pros and cons,—the hopes and 
fears, of various writers, as well as authentic state- 
ments and actual results, are given impartially, that 
our rcaders may have full scope for their own judg- 
mente upon the questions which grow out of the sub- 
ject, in such a way as to leave no individual without 
an interest of some kind in the case, ^ 


To stop ona moment and contemplate tha progress 
which railroads have made within so short a. period 
as has elapsed since they were first introduced, not 
yet twenty years, and consider what revolutions they 
have effected, and what others they are now carry- 
ing on with such locomotive velocity, thc mind be- 
comes bewildered, and a!l idea of proposing limits 
to their operations scems but folly. We are left 
merely to trace hastily where we can, their progress 
onward, without attempting to guess at the future. 

Procress br ENGLisH naim wavs— Thew cost, va- 
lue, and dividends. Herapath’s Railway Journal, pre- 
sents some interosting facts relative to the cost, and 
astonishing travel and traffic on the railways in Eng- 
land. There are already some 2,000 miles of rail- 
road in Great Britain completed, principally in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, and but few in Ireland. "These 
raads cost, on the average, about £30,000, ($150,- 
000,) per mile, or $300,000,000, and yield an aver- 
age income of about 5 percent. Fourteen of tha 
principa] railways, 1.367 miles in length, have cost 
£43.077,348, or £31,512, ($175,600,) per mile, and 
are 100 per cent. above par. 


By a parliamentary report, it appears that at the 
last session, 112 railway cliarters were passed. The 
capital and loans authurised, form a total of £58,- 
452,000, and a length of 2,847 miles. During the 
previous session, 1841, thirty-one bills for 819 miles 
of railway were passed, the authorized capital for 
which was £11,761,717; loans £3 920,570— together, 
«£15,682,287— consequently, the actual expenditures, 
£60,000,000, with the present authorized railways, 
£74,136,287, will require the expenditure of the 
round sum of $670,000,000. That an estimate may 
be formed of the immense cost and travel of some of 
these roads, it is stated that the 

Miles. Cost, 
London and Black- 
wall, 


Per mile. In dolls. 
33 £1.078,851 £257,093 1,135,465 


London and Green- 

wich, 33 1,021,968 267,270 1,336,350 

Passengers 6,000,000 annually. 
On this cost, the first paid a dividend, the last year, 
atthe rate of 36s per share, or about 12 per cent., 
and the Greenwich 58s, or near three per cent., for 
the last twelve months. 

The most profitable road in England, is the Stock- 
ton and Darlington. It cost £2,000,0¢0—s10.000,- 
000, for 43 miles, and netts its stockholders in regu- 
lar dividends, 15 per cent. per annum, derived prin- 
cipally from the carrying of upwards of 800,000 
tons of coal annually, and is £250 for £100. 


That an iden may be formed of the cost, travel, 
and traffic, over some of the English roads, we take 
the following from the half-yearly returns of the 
Great Western, extending 1194 from London te Bris- 
tol, with which are connected 102 miles of branches. 
The whole was completed ot an outlay of £7,455,- 


stockholders in two hours and thirty-five minutes or 
at the rate of 45 miles per hour. The usual time to 
Exeter, 195 miles—Express line—is four and a half 


hours. The gross receipts for six montbs were as 
follows: 

From passengers, £285 311 
mails —— 32,314 
merchandise and parcels, 111,422 
misce.lancaus, rente, &c., 4'349 

£433,296 
Expenses, 153,367 
Neti, £279,829 


The number of miles travelled the last year was 
70,862,510. The passengers carried, 1,998,088; ave- 
rage daily, 4,462. The gross receipts for six months 
over this road, is greater in amount than all the tolls 
received the last year on all the New York state ca- 
nals, with salt and auction duties included. 


The half yearly report of the London and Bir- 
mingham railway, 112: miles up to July 1, 1345, de- 
clares a semi annual dividend of 5 per cent., or 10 
per cent. per aonum on a cost of £2,637,763. This 
road lor 112: miles, shows double the receipts per 
annum, compared with the canals of New York, of 
674 miles in length. The operations of the last half 
year exhibit an increase of traffic, both in passen- 
gers and goods, and a considerable excess of receipts 
over the corresponding period of 1844, notwithstand- 
ing tbe Jarge reductions which hava since been made 
in the rates and fare of this company, amounting, on 
average, in pence and decimals, per mile. 


1844. 1845. 
Passengers, 2,609 1,818 
Freight, tons, 2,816 2 606 


The total mileage of passengers was 35,758,260 
during six months in 1845, against 24,664,979, the 
corresponding months of 1844, or 57 per cent. in- 
crease. The total mileage of goods was 9,350,718 
tons against 6,929,885, being an increase of 35 per 
cent. 


The gross reccipts 6 months in 1844 were £405,763 
do do 1845 


te 417,190 
Receipts from passengers, £293,707 
do mails, 7,445 
do merchandise, £98,856; parcels, d 
25,926; i 145,883 
do cattle and horses, 21,153 


The number of passengers taken over this road 
the last year was 1,096,271; daily 2.997; equal to 
the average of through passengers, 1,705. 

The maintenance of way, repairs of bridges and 
station houses, engineers salaries, office charges, 
&e., £24,142 

Locomotive power, wages to engine dri- 
vers inl foremen £5,995; coke fuel 
£18,460; repairs to engines and tenders 
£8,340; wasted oil £2,414; labor, sta- 


690. The Great Western alone, with motive pow- |  tionery engines, &c. 43.161 
er and station-houses, cost £6,746,500; of tliis amount | Police charges, — . T » s 3 6.667 
the following are some of the principa] items. ‘They | Coach traffic charges, . 1 t ; 17,517 
must astonish some of our Americ:n readers, par | Coach repairs, ^ n A 6,083 
ticularly the legal and parliamentary expenses to| General charges, " : ^ 11,036 
procure the charter, engineering, and land dama- | Parish rates and tax, £12,613 Sto 
ges. Duty on passenger traffic, PR "m £108,608 
;spenses to procure T 
«ns Hm i £39,136 iieesaxve rr deprec’n of locomo- aie iG 
¿penses of parlia- live aud cars j 
rM : 27,043 — Cost in dollara per | , Ip EUM 
Law expenses and , mile, for 120 miles, £)49,748 
HEE OUTS E in round num. The following view of the principal railways of 
Total to procure ohars a here: England and Scotland, is compiled from the August 
ter, & law expens. £198,927 £1655 g3 292 | number of Herapath’s Railway Journal: 
and and compen- ; i l Name of Value of —. 
vty P i 330,641 3,172 15,560 Re uuu" Cost stocks. Divitd. 
and-valuers, purcli- Great Western, and 
Ed land, ! 20,003 166 833 peman m. O21 £7,455,600 232 8 p.c. 
ering, survey- J Liverpool and Man- 
Engine eee seo" — 1,306 «6.5231 cheter 31 — 1693 21410 " 
Grading for super- London & Birming- 
srructue, 3 500,611 31,672 138,360; ham 1121 6,614,996 250 10 " 
Permanent way su {Grand Jurction lg 9a 0213 10 
persirncture, and Swekton and Dar- ae 
Trails, 1,121,815 9.918 46,740] lington 431 2,090,000 250 15 * 
Lacomotive ergiucs, Midland 271 6,259,838 179 6 
cars, &C., 547,078 4,559 23,790 | Manchester ande : 
Office expenses, sala- Leeds i 86 3,293,716 202 7 » 
ries,niseellancots, 516,595 4,304 21,520 Eastern counties 83 4,010,910 100 3; E 
Fram this table, it will be perceived, the expen- né dd 45 1,237,457 ... 6 
ses in parliament to procure n charter, with law ex- Maru UE 93 2601406 166 9 " 
penses, cost $8,292 pcr mile; engineering, $6,533; | Newcastle and Dar- tomes 
cost of land for road-bed, or right of way, $15,860} jington 56 506,788 216 6 " 
per mile—a sum that will construct a good railway | Newcastle & Curl- 
in the United States; the grading and superstructure, | isle 60 01072 30 ie i S 
cost the inconceivable sum of £4,022,456, or equal | Southeastern, just T 
to $905,100 per mile. The whole cost $32,732,500, | . finished 98 3/39,810  ... 33 
or $272,770 per mile, York, N. M. and 
m e Leeds 48 1,107,146 220 10. “ 
The last simi-annual dividend to July 1, 1845, was NNNM — 
4 per cent., or 8 per cent. per annum. The news of Total, 1,367 £13,077,348=£31,512 cost 


this dividend was carried from Bristol to the London 


per mile. 
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The whole cost of 1,867 iniles, £43,977 353— 
equal to $157,560 per mile The other short roads 
varying in their dividends from nathinz up to 8 per 
ceot., the average dividends on 9,000 miles of road 
that have eost £60,000,000, yields shout 5 per cent. | 
dividends, while the enhanced value io the market: 
is not short ef $200,000.000. i 

Ireland 1s commencing the rail:w2x «ystem ia earn- | 
est, The Dublin and Drogheda raitro id. 3] wiles, | 
paya 4 per eent. on its great eost. The Dublin and; 
Kingston, 9 per cent. on £354 133 for six miles.— | 
France is pressing farward ker railways to connect 
the Atlantic and British channel with the Mediter- ; 
ranean; her capital, with Brussels, Antwerp, Vi | 
enna, and finally, Warsaw, St Petersburg, and the 
Black sea, while a road from Faris, through Spain 
and Portugal, to Lisbon, is projected, and will no 
deubt be completed, thus forming the great band to | 
unite and maintain Europe ina state of peace, by | 
making each nation deprodent on the other, for the 
interchange of commodities, produced by inland 
commerce; a lraflic the most produ: tive to the « calth | 
and advancement of nations, during a state of peace, 
which the eonstruetion of railwa:ss tends to perp: tu 
ate. That rail ways will tend to bind in indi-solubte | 
iron bands, the union of there United Stutes, and; 
extend the Anglo Saxon race te the Parific ocean, | 
there can be no question. Por defence they are in-| 
valuable. To regulate our exchanges, the best bank. i 
Withoul them we cannot have the cheap postage i 
8ystem, yet the general government is porsimonions, 
and it would appear, ignorant of the cost of vield- 
ing them this mode of rapid transit for the mana. — | 
Railway companies are abused as extortionate, &e., | 
and yet the postmaster general is not authorized by | 
congress to pay per mile per annum, half the rates! 


i 
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lumna of air, tn eonvey hy wheel and vapor, mer- 
ehandise and men, with safety and despatch, equal 
to that of the locomotive system, encouraged the in- 
ventors tn try the principle on a more comprehensive 
scale, and accordingly an experimental line, of 53 
miles in length, has been laid down on the London 
and Crnyden line, and yesterday, the work having was, in fact, going as fast as it could when we over. 
been censolidated, and the apparatus pronnuneed to | hauled it four miles beyond where we started. 7. 
be in perfeet order, the first public experiment touk | With a train of 8 cazriages and about 200+persona, 
piace of its werking elements and powers. To a! we stopped with the hrakes on the incline rising ] 
ompretension of the experiments, it is neces- , in 50, ard started again nearly as free as on the le- 


our working was to beat the Brighton quick train 
having given it one minute law, and then starte 
from rest, while the Brighten train passed the spe 
where we were standing at Cull speed, drawn by tw: 
Incomotives, and continued with unabaied speed, anc 


clear c 
sary to state thal along the length of the line is laid | vel; on the while, the results are beyond what we led 
down betweei the rails a tube of iron, having a|any oue to expect.” 

groove in ils upper sarfaee, into which a piston,| ‘These are features in favnr of the atmospheric 
eighteen inches in diameter, is sunk. connected with | that fnreibly recommended it in preference to the 
the leading carriage nf the train. Three stationary jJocomotive system, nol withstanding the universality 
engines, each of two fifty-horse power, at nearly |of the latter. In the first place there is the compa. 
equal distauces, the centre at Norwood, and the re- | rative absence of that constant clatter which invari- 
maining (wo at either extreme, exhaust the air from | ahly accompanies a locomotive train; the sound oc- 
hefure the train, a v :lve behind giving it admission, casioned by the atmospheric in action being a soft 
atmospheric pressure upon the piston drives the ear- land subdued rumble. Another and an invaluable 
riages on in exactly the same proportion with the | feature is, that it prevents all chance of eoilision, or 
vacuum formed ‘before them. To prevent any loss of trains runing off the rails—casuaities which of 
by leaking, a leathern flap, protected by plates of jJate have given rise to so many melancholy eatas- 
iron, covers lie groove. A wheel going before the | trophes; aud a third, amongst other advantages, is 
piston raises the flap, while another wheel, follow- | the absence of smoke and fire. Divesting the matter 
ing, eloses it, and a preparation of beeswax and tal-|of certam secoudary engineering details connected 
low hermetically seals if, ‘Pie ruling gradient is 1) ith controversial questions as to the cost, and con- 
iu 6J0, excepting at the crossing of lhe Brighton , sióering that the system i$ at prescot only in its em- 
tine, where tie disadvantazes arming from crossing | bryo or infaney, as compared with its elder brother, 


fon the level are avoided by lending the atmospheric | the locomotive, which has now undergone all the 


line by a viaduct, at an incline of ] in 50, over the; improviug processes and appliances that upwards of 
Brighton and Dover lines. fourteen years could bring to bear upon it, since the 

At half past two o'clock the first experimental first steam automaton was fashioned by Stephenson, 
tram started Irom the Croydon station, containing | t may fairly be allirined that the atmospheric sys- 


about forty pass ngers, amongst whom were Sir tein ts no longer to be treated as a theory, but is an 
accomplished mechanical fact, in so far as its ap- 


paid in England, from a uniform postaze of one! Ephraim Stanhous, governor ol Addiscombe; Major | 
penny per half ounce from one cnd of the kinzdom | l'ilzgerald; Professors Cape and Julinstone, of Addis- | 
tothe other, The error on this suhject should be; combe; Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, chairman of the Croy- 
corrected. Now that railways in the United States) dun Company; Mr. De Castro, director of the Ports- 
are generally weak and struggling with pecuniary | mouth Atmospheriry Mr. J. Woods, C. E; Mr Chas. 
difficulties, to extend and connect the detached parts, | Hutton Gregory, C. E., resident engineer; Mr. Cooke, 
the general government should step iu, or for the pri-| patentee ol the electro telegraph; aud several other 
vilege and right, in tbe several states, of earrying| scientific gentlemen. e quise e : s 

the mails, troops, and munitions of war, on preferred; The experiments were conducted under the super- | oe us procee n d enh e "b ED 
terms, as lo price. The penple could well atford to! Intendanee of Mr. Sauuda, the patentee, and his [- : ee f e Lane y pet m pun had it 
pay about $3,000 per mile, or the interest of this; assistants, and at half past two an order being given | "9! Mm D» $ SUA 0) Ee ife upon the 
sum, for this privilege, where roads are completed for the stationary engines to exhaust the tube, the (DE NCC ET E Wer attributable 
and in use. Without something of this kind is, train started ata gentle pace towards the Dartmouth | 9 to any caue Sale cun E oe but 
promplly done by the next congress, it is lo feared, | Arms, stopping at the intermediate stations. Owing to the man’s own carelessness of conduct. 

ibat combinations of private enterprise, aided by, to some misunderstanding or defect in the arrange- 
stale authority, and state cupidity, may nullify all! ments the speed was extremely slow, and nearly half! 
attempts on the part of the general government, to, an hour was occupied in accomplishing the distance 


plieability to short distances is concerned, of which 
| yesterday furnished ample and unequivoeal proof. 
The electric telegraph, an indispensable adjunct 
jto every almospherically constructed line, was at 
| work during the day under the guidance of Mr. 
| Cooke, the patentee, announcing, with its lightning- 
like vocabulary, the starting and transit ol each 


Ramnroaps iN France Strangers are now di- 
rected to the Exchange at a certain hour to view the 


procure rights in the main sea- board lines, and into 
the interior, through the several indebted states, who 


may, like New Jersey, tax them for the privilege of | of the system. The train, consisting of six carria- 


transit. J E BLOOMFIELD. 


Almospheric railways. We have already furnished 
the readers of the Register with descriptions, so 
as to make them somewhat familiar with this kind 
of improvement so far as publications on the subject 
have reached us. The eitizenso( Charleston, S C., 


had it in contemplation lo make an. experiment of 


this kind of road, and for that purpose, obtained 
from last congress a reling iishment of the duty upon 
iron, &c., that it might be necessary to import for 
the purpose. Of any further progress of theirs we 
are uninformed,—nor are we apprised of any other 
attempt to introduce the improvement in this coun- 
try, unti) we met with a paragraph in tbe United 
States Gazette a few days since, announcing the ar- 
rival of a “Mr. Perrett, one of the royal socicty of 
engineers of London," who comes to this countiy 
with a view, says the Gazette, “to exhibit bis newly 
invented atmospheric engine, which has nearly revo- 
lutionised the whole railroad system.” 


ArMosPHEBIC RAaiLWays. Jiondon papers by tlie 
last arrivals, Curmish us with the resalt of a more 
extended experiment, establishing the practicability 
of this new method of communication whith some 
are sanguine enough to believe will atrio very dise 
tant day, entirely supercede the lucoinotives of our 
present railroads. Certain it is, thal for many pur- 
poses, and especially for short dltstunees, it may 
be introduced with decided advantage. ‘The follow. 
ing accoont of the experiment alluded t», is extract- 
ed from a London paper: 


“Croydon atmospheric. Two years have nearly 
elapsed since the principle of atmospheric propul- 
sion was developed in its daily practical application 
on the Dalkey section of the Dublin and Kingston 
railway, of two miles and three. quarters, and upon 
which, since 1844, upwards of Jerty trains per day 
have been constantly running, carrying, upon ati 
average, 240,000 persons annually, without Wie o- 
currence of au accident. The success, or rather so- 
lution, of the mechanical problem of the possibility, 


by means of stationary traction, and multiplied co- ' 


daily throng and pressure of the speculators ir; rail- 
road stock It is as animated or tumultuous an ex- 
hibition of gambling as any scene of passionate rival 
ges, giving a total weight of twenty-five tons, start- 'eupidity has ever furnisned. Notwithstanding the 
ed—the equilibrium valve having been turned off— | reasonings, denunciations, warnings, and fierce 
at a working vacuum of twenty-one, and accom- | threats of some of the opposition journals, the minis- 
plished the distance between the Dartinouth Arms | ter of public works proceeded, on the 9th ult., the 
; and Croydon, as timed by the chronometer, iu 6 mi- | stated day, to adjudge the northern railroad; and it 
| nutes ant 42 seconds, or at the rate of 65 miles an | was given, under the terms of the law, to the grand- 
ihour. In ascending the viaduct, there was na per- | junction-company, the Rothschild. This potentale 
ceptible diminution ot speed. The highest attaina-|himself found it extremely dificult to penetrate 
ble walking vacaum power hitherto attained 1s 27 through the dense and unccremonious crowd, to the 
| iuches, sufficient to create a velocity of 70 miles au | desk of tlie minister; the windows were thrown open 
i hour, a rate of speed which, with light proporlional 'on every side to prevent suffocation by the heat; the 
weishis, has beun accomplished. ‘The leakage was!offieial decision had seareely been unfolded, when 
about half a horse power per nile, aud the friction | the greater part of the speculators forced their way 
almost inappreciahle—resulls of great importance to | mto the court yard, aud thence into the street, for a 
the successful developement of the system, and | general rave to the stock matket; while the police 
| points upon which the opponents of the system have | marshalled troops to keep something like public or- 
clnetly calvalated in predicting that the principle in | der and decent trafic. Sharp strictures on the cone 
is practical application. and working cost would | duct of the minister, aud caleolations af the enor- 
prove a failure. The experiments of yesterday were | mous gains of the company ahound in the redical 
hot we understand so much witha view of ascertat- | organ-; but the Journal des Debuts well remarks how 


| between the termini. The return trip, however, 
| completely established the power and practicability 


ing the highest uitagmule vel cities, as for the pur- | satisfactory itis tbat the vast northern line, so im- 
' pose of testing the tractability of the system, and of | portant in a political and commerctal seuse, shouid 
devling the stou of men ou whom will herealter de- | have been conceded to an asseciation whase means 
volve the working am! management of the tralus.— | and. character secure the holders of the’ stock, the 
The following is a copy ol Mr. Satnuda's official re- | interests of the state, and the previous disburse- 
port ou (hese expernnenls: ments of the treasury — Poushisg this effair, you 

“LT We obtamed a vacouin of 275 inches in five | may think it well io reprint this article of La Presse: 
tiles of pipe, working only one engine over the two| — Foe first thing thal strikes one in this result is 
sections ty obtam al; not only once, but every time | the rapidity with which the cunditions cliered by the 
with ease, When the enguie is stopped, tte va | companies have been reduced. A few figures will 
cuum allowed to be destroyed hy leakage, 1t takes show this. "The Paris to Orleans line, whieh will 
two hours to reduce the barometer to zero (though | have cost but fifty millions, oblamed besides a guar- 
at Dalkey 15 minutes would be all the time it could |anty of a return of 4 per cent. at least, a concession 
be maintamed above the zero point) the leakage |of 99 years. This occurred scarcely five years 
being here less than $-horse power per mile. 3. l'he|back! The Paris to Rowen line, of which the cx- 
facility of ovtaming the vacuum is greater, having | pense was likewise 50 inilltans, obtained a grant of 
regard to the length, than anything we have hitherto | 14 millions, and a concession of 99 years. The 
done. 4. We hase travelled over the five miles in | Rouen to Havre line, besides a grant of eight mil- 
6:1. 455. when woiliug one engine only, and in Gm. | Hons, and a Joan of ten militons, has had a con- 
15s. when working engines at both stations (as in- | cession of nine(y-nine years. The centre line ob- 
tended in practice,) viz: (he middie and the ending, | tained a concession ol forty years, «here the ex- 
lo propel the train. 5. l'o do the distance in the | pense is Jimited to two-fifths, the state remaining 
abuve time, which ineludes the time of obtaining | charged with the other sliree-fiftlis for ground, build- 
our speed and coming lo rest, lhe maximum speed lings, &c. "This was granted last ycar, as was thal 


“u 


on the Orleans to Bordeaux line, which was adjudi- | tion, with my present vic 
eated for 98 years, the state, however, being hound induees this communieation, which, if meeting your 


, 
to purehase the land, execute the works of art, the 


embankments, &e., whieh is estimated as being equal 
to a grant of about eighty millions. These demands 
of eomparison alluw an appreciation to he formed of 
yesterday's result. It certz*ily cannot he deemed 
that enormous ameliorations have been mate in the 
enntraeta passed with the companies. The time has 
gone by when the state accorded tremendous!y long 
concessions, either with a guaranty of interest or 
large grants of money. An immense step has heen 
made within the last few years. If the conditions 
of the adjudication which has just taken place he com- 
pared with that of last year, whieh is acknowledged to 
have been on conditions mos! favorable to the state, 
the following results will be obtained. "The Orleans 
to Bordeaux line was conceded for twenty-eight 
yeara, the state, be it remeuibered, having to bear 
the three-fifths of the whole expense, and the com- 
pany being only charged with putting down the rails, 
the sanding, and to provide the stock for working 
the line. The great northern line has been adjudi- 
ealed for 38 years. But this adjudication was not 
made on the conditions of June 1}, 1842 The 
stete is to support no part of the expense. Every 
thing that it has laid out is to be returned to it, to 
the last sou; in other worda, the eompany will have 
to fuenish the whole capital of the undertaking.” 

The mania that is pervading both Engianil and 
Franee, in relation to railroad stocks, is of sn alarm- 
ing eharacter. But its most alarming feature ia the 
appcehenston it causes, that the disease should prove 
contagiuus, and reach our own country. The warn- 
ing voee of history on such oecasions is without 
influence. Each generation imagines itself wiser 
thau its predecessor. Cautious and experienced men 
ask, on ’Change, daily, ‘ean this wild and reckless 
system of European speeulation continue much lung- 
er? Must there not he a general defzleation and 
failure? And when it does take place, what is to be 
tlie effect upon our own money market? 

Capitalists, in every country, are sensitive on all 
matters connected with money operations. That 
sensiliveness is already awakened among these uen 
in this city by the late adviees from England re- 
speeting railread stocks; and there is an evident 
shrinking from investinent in any stock but that 
which ia far removed from al! doubt of its solidity. 
At present money is reasonably abundant, hut how 
long it will remain so may depend upon stock opera- 
tions in London. 

l give you a statement of an intelligent English 
gentleman, now in this city, in his own language. lt 
will show you the extent to whieh stock gambling 
was carried in London in 1826 lt may amuse, if it 
is notconsidered of too grave a nature. 

*[ was in London (sara the gentlemen alluded to) 
in 1826, and was a frequenter ot the Stock Exehaage, 
and an oceasivnal operator during the fearful ex- 
citement and speeulation of that memorable year.— 
I well recolleet having sold one day far a friend of 
mine, seven shares in the stock of one of the mining 
companies (the fancy stocks of that time) for £1,200 
sterling, the par being £100, and the purchaser made 
a large profit on his uperation. | was a stoekholder 
m the Royal Metropolitan Umbrella Company, the ob- 
ject of wtuch was to loan umbrellas in the ease of 
unexpected rain. The company had station-houses 
in all the leading business streets, where, on the de- 
posite of a sum of money, any one might procure an 
umbrella at the rate of fourpence sterling per huur. 
The umbrellaa were retoruahleat any of the station- 
houses, end the depositea were redeeu:able. Ou the 
deposites thus made the company did a very respeet- 
able hanking business, which lasted about as lotig as 
many of the institutions which were organized in 
that year. | never shall forget the horrors of the 
erash which sueceeded these speculations—the ruin, 
misery, and despaic which resulted from them. As 
far as | can judge, from reading the accounts of 
speculations now going on in railway shares, l appre 
hend that a like result will be produccd.—JV: York 
Cor. of the Nat Int. 


Tur Oarcox Raitacap. The following letter 
from Mr WurrsEy, the «ident projector of this road, 
giving an account of his recent exploration along the 
contemplated line, was trausmitted by the writer to 
Gov. Bartley. We lay it before our readers asa 
matter of interest. The project is one of the must 
magnificent of the day, and the western public ure 
largeiy interested in tlie result of Mr. Whitiey's ex- 
aminationus:— 

St. Louis, Sept. 22d, 1815. 
Hon. James B Bowlin:— 

Dear Sia—As your city and state are deepiy in- 

terested in the projeet which I have brought before 


t views relative to the projeet,! 


approbation, be pleased to transfer to the public, | 
through the press of your city. | 
We left Milwaukie June 19, 1815, passe? in a 
northerly direction to near Fond dir Lar; thence, | 
westerly, to Fex lake, thence to fort Winneba zn, 
thence down the south bank of the Wisconsin to) 
Prairie du Chien, erossing the Wisconsin a few miles 
above Prairie du Chien. At Prairie du Chien | ex- 
pected a guide, and again, al fort Atkinson, fifty 
miles west of the Mississippi, hut was disappointed. 
Without a guide and with but one laboring man, l 
felt a heavy responsibility, and no small Paine tance 
in leading the young gentlemen with me into proba- 
ble danger and severe hardships and fatigue; but 
they, to a man, said ‘Go on, we will follow you, we 
eannot turn baek.' And they have fully redeemed 
their pledge, having gone through many hardships, 
mueh fatigue, hard labor, hunger, and thirst. I can- 
net say too much for them, nor ean too much praise | 
be awarded for their eonduet, Unnsed toany labor, 
l feaced it would be hard upon them, but they never 
flinched; were ready to wade through mud, water, | 
and grass to their neck, with our prnvisions upon 
their heads; to awim rivers, to fell trees for brides, | 
| 


and all other fatigues necessary for the aeeomplish- 
ment of our object. 


Before leaving Prairie du Chien, I fixed upon a | 


| route through which I would like to pass to the Mis- | 
souri and with compass in hand made it within five 
miles of the point started for. By Burr's map of 
Wiseonsin, embracing lowa, &e., (whieh | found | 
more correet than any l have seen,) we crossed the} 
Turkey river at fort Atkinson, north lat. 43° 15';| 
thence we erossed the different branches of the Wa- 
bisipiniea and the Cedars, in about the same latitude | 
{to Clear lake in west long. 939 25’; thence north- | 
westerly, tul we came to a braneh ot the St. Peters, 
running north-easterly. My ohjeet was tu lind a di- 
vidig ridge between the waters which ruu north | 
and those running southerly; and l wiil here remark, : 
that we did not find the Cedars or the St. Preiars 
braneb to correspond with Burr’s or any other map, 
I have seen Thence due west to the Des Moines, 
latitude 43° 90' west, longitude about 94, which 
stream we crossed by lelling troes for a bridge.— 
Thence due west to a number of small lakes, formi:g | 
the head waters of the Jittle Sioux, emptying into | 


the Missouri; thence across Floyd's river; thenee' 
due west across the branches of the Calumet; then: 
the White Stone or Vermillion; then Jaques? river, | 
and then the great, the grand Missouri, 15 miles be- | 
low-the great bend, making a distance from the Mis- | 
sissippi of more than 5U0 miles, over the finest country | 
upon the globe, capable of sustainiug more than three 

times the population of the same space in any other! 
part of tha world! No swamps, no marshes, no! 
flooding of rivers, exeept in the vicinity of the Wy 
bisipinica, and then but a small distance, and un- 

doubtedly the most healthy country in the warld.— 
I have never found the a(mospliere so pure. The 
surfaee gently rolling toan almost level—always,| 
however, enough undulating to tet all the water oit. | 
While on this subject, | will remark that none of) 
tlie rivers west of the lakes are natural rivers, but 
have formed themselves and beds by the constant 
wa-h of this vast and almost level prairie. 

The soil of this vast country is as rich as it ean be 
— none richer. In the whole distanee, l did not see 
one half aere of useless, had land; all covered with | 
the best of grasses for eattle, and when cured, go dj 
hay. The tarmer will want but the plough, the 
seed, the seylhe. and the siekle. 

As far as the Cedars there are traels of good tim- 
ber and of great extent; none bey ond the Missouri, | 
aud then but very httle till. near down ta fort Lea- 
venworth. Even there, it is of no great extent: 
about three miles in width on the river; sometimes 
inuch less, aud sometimes none. But coals ave abun- 
dant, and the growth of timber so natural, that with- 
out hres, (whieh now spread over the s hole prairies 
yearly, destroying all things,) in fifteen years all from 
river to river would be a dense forest. 

From the lake tu the Mississippi, land good, route 
feasible; an abundance of timber must be thea pre- 
pared and taken on, as the road progresses to the 
Rocky mountains; and no streams diílieult to bridge 
until we reach the Mississippi, whieh can be bridged 
in the vieimty of and above Prairie du Chien, and, as 
| understand, uot below that place. From the Mis- 
sissippt to the Missouri the streams ean be bridged 
vastly, and at little comparative expense; first rate 
material being abundant in the blulls whien form the 
bunks of the rivers. The Missouri is a very dillicu!t 
stream lo bridge or to navigate; its waters rapid, 
many shoals, eighleen or twenty two inches water, 
ita bed quicksand, ita channel constantly ehanging, | 


the public, and believing that yourself and others and now full of snags, its bottoms, below the Cad 


may desire to have some particulara of my ezplora- 


| met, four to fivc. miles wile between the bluffs, and 


its 


all quicksand, in layers or strata fram one to three 
feet, and between each the water constantly leaches 
ont, which, with the wear of the mainstream, cases 
tne banks to tumle into the civec, and so on, till a 
new ehannel is made from one side of the bottom to 
the other; rendering it alinost impessitle to bridge 
any where helow the the entrance of the Calumet, 
But above ths are (wo places of rock bed and ono 
of gravel, where, (oo, the bottoms, from bluff to 
bif are very nárrow, aud a bridge may be ereeted 
without difficulty and. with safety; thus you will see 
from my picture, that | have found al: | desired, and 
far more than l expected. when | set out, If | ean 
get the grant of lands, | can build the road. Ina 
few months aftee the grant, the work shall be com- 
menced, and far sanner than l have dared to hope, if 


| ean be completed, when we shall have tlie whole world 


trihutaiy to us—wiien the commerce of tle whole 
world will be tumbled into our lap. When this vast 
and now useless waste and wilderness (it evec must 
he so without this road) must beeome the thorough- 
fare and garden of the world; feeding, clothing, 
eomfoiting and enlightening millions who are now 
starving, homeless, naked, ignorant. and oppressed. 
Who can oppose sueha work? 1 have not exagzera- 
ted tha results to low from it. Let any intelligent 
man ealmly and deliberatively look over the subject, 
and he must—he will be sati-fied that it is not ehi. 
merieal—it is not exaggerated; but that it is impos- 
sible to half estimate its results. Tie geography of 
the world will show to all, that this road must inevi- 
lably ehange the whole commerce of the eastern 
world, forcing it to pass over, and making it tributary 
to it; and the geography of our eountry wilt show 
the position of your great state and its interest ia this 
work. Your state, lllinois, Indiana, Onio, Michi- 
gan, Wiseonsin, and Lowa, ure, by this work, to he 
nat outy the grand sentre of oue vast coufederacy 
but tbe eentre of the vast glabe—the grand thorongh- 
fare of all the world being through them, From 
this grand centre you are but four days to all the 
enies on the Atlantie; but four days to New Orleans 
and but four days to the Pacilie, and t wenty-live or 
tess to China! Comment is unneeessary. "The re- 
sult. of such a work must he elear to all minds, and 
ask who ean oppose it? No man's rights to be” 
abridge; no man's taxes inereased; and noteven 
one cent asked from any one. All thal I ask is that 
wlneh is now, and ever must be (without this road) 


| useless; and ldo not ask this without pay in money, 


for the whole value of the road will be expended for 
materials, labor, and the products of the soii tu st s- 
tain the labor, and that too, amongst the people, to 
whom the lands belong. Though it dues not gu into 
the treasury ot the United States, it goes directly 
into (he pockets of fhe people to whom that treasury 
belongs; and a sun, too, more than double thet 
which will be received for the same lands in any 
other way; and who so much benefitted by this as 
Missouri, Vinois ludiana, Ohio, and Miehizan?— 
While this road is building, will you not have a mar- 
ket at your own door for all your surplus products? 

| call on all to investigate thissubject. Immediate 
action is neeessary. This question must be deeided 
by the ncxt eongress. The lands from the lake to 
the Mississippi are fast being taken up, and v ill soon 
he so much so as to deleat the project. lowa and 
Wisconsin will soon be made slates, whieh will be 
an objection. Legislation relative to Oregon inight 
also affeet il; so that now, and now only, is the time 
to act. J call on all to suppoct me so far as lam 
right, and no farther. 1 look to the press for aid and 
support in bringing this subject fully before the peo. 
ple. It i» not & political qiestion; it is not seetional; 
it is one in wliieh all parties ean aet, and all interests 
be benefitted. It 13 not a stock jobbing or gambling 
scheme, theee being no company lo manag: cr stock to 
speculate upon. No one can he deceived or delraud- 
ed; aod the only question seems to be, Do we want 
the road?—is it desirable?— will it be a national bene- 
fii—and will not the whole world be benelitted by 
12—-and are we willing to have it on tlie terms uffer- 
ed, without money «nd without priee? and i appears 
to me that these questions eannet be answered but iu 
the affirmative. 

M feannot, from the lands, build the road, the 
people stilt huve the lands. They do not part wilh 
one inen that it is not applied to (he road. 1 have 
full confidence that l can build it from the lands; if 
| do, then the people and the world gain all | have 
promised; yea, far more, 3 

Most respecttully, your ob’ servant, 
A. Wuiryscy. 

Baurimorg AND Outs Raitgoap..— The nineteenth an- 
nuul report vt lae presideat a sd directors to the siouk- 
holders wa- presented at their meeting ou the 13th inst. 
W e exiract the following tierefrom:— 

Finsr—Of the Main Stem. Statement showing tho 
qud of the company's affairs on the 39i Sep. 

813. 


` 
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` (A) 

Dr. The Baltimore and Ohio railread company. 

Sock in the Washington branch road $1,032,600 00 

Cost of the road to Harper's Ferry, includ- 
ing real estate depuis, and locomotives, 
passenger and burden cars, &c. 

Costof road west of Harper's Ferry, includ- 
ing real estate, locomotives, &c. 

Coal trade, for amount expended in cars 
and engines for that purpose, including 


4,000,000 00 
3,623,606 23 


$38,216 74 in the previous year 118,803 93 
Sterling bonds in the hands of Messrs. Ba- co 

ring, Brothers & Co. of Lendon 3,181,005 11 
Ciiy of Baltimore six per cent. stock on 

han 40,096 59 
Sinking fund for the redemption of the 

million loan 35,999 97 
Debt due by the Wasl.ington branch road 

—same as cash 6,041 18 


8,513 52 
96,369 21 
1 = 


$12,143,065 84 


Cash in the hands ef officers 
Cash on hand 


Cr. 
Loan atsix per cent. for the purpose of 
taking stock in the Washington branch 


road 1,000,090 00 
Stock 7,000,000 00! 
Baring, Brothers & Co., London, for ba- | 

lance now due 153 708 95 
State of Maryland five per cent. sterling 

bonds 3,200,009 00 | 
Forfeited stock—halance of that account 354 10| 
Inierest received on city stuck 2,618 59 


Revenue—balance of this * 
account on the ist of 
Oct. 1344 

Amount which has ac- 

. crued since 

Dividend from the Wash- 
ington read in April 
lust 


$490,008 87 
133,703 18 


30973 00 


$1,259,590 05 
Lessexpenses, repairs and | 
interest, including the 
Sum of $45,419 44 ex- 
pended fur purpeses of 
censtruction 473,216 45 | 
936,372 60| 


$12,143,005 84 
(B) 

Statementof the revenue and expenses of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railread company, on account of the Main 
Sea of the road, for the year ending the 301h of Sept. | 

The amount received for the transparta- 
tion of passengers and merchandise for 
the year ending Scptember 30th, 1845, 


haa been $733,603 13 
And the expenses for the same period have 

been as follow, viz: | 
Expenses of transportation, including 

fuel, salaries of superintendent. agents, 

cendncter, &c. $113,255 86 
Repairs of the raad 88.184 57 
Repairs of depots 6,921 42 
Repairs of passenger cara 11 229 97 
tepairs af locomotives 44451 71 l 
Repaire of burden cara 24,895 64 
Repairing and rebnilding 

bridges 55516 21 | 
Repairs of water stations 1,525 94 
Watching bridges and pump- 

ing Water at water stations 8,984 50 
Olfice and incidental ex- 

penses, including salaries, 

house rent, fees to counsel, 

taxes en property, &c. 


8,315 99 


Making in all 363,54) 44 


And shewitg the earnings of the road to 
ve $374,761 T1 
The dividend of the main 
stem from the Wasiiugion 
branch in April last was 
And the dividend yet to be re- 
ccived from the same 


$30,978 00 
20,978 00 


„Making $61,956 00 
The interest on the million 
loan, &c. 60,93) 83 
Leaving na 1,024 11 
$315,785 91 
(C 


Statement of the receipta from all sources, and the dis- 
bursements of all kinds of the Balinnore and Ohio 
railroad company, during the year endiag the 30th of 
Sept. 1845, 

‘There remained a surplus on the Ist of 
October, 1811, aber ilie dividend was 
declared, of 

The revenue for the year end- 
ing the 3Uth September, 
1315, juclusive, has been 


$16,527 32 


738,003 15 


IS'TTER- OCTOBER 18, 1845—RAI 


"This road has received a divi- 
dend af three per cent. from 


the Washington branch 30,978 00 
Making 769,581 18 
There have been received en account of 
furfeiied stock 563 50 
And for interest ou city of Baltimore 6 per 
cent. stock 2,618 59 
There remained unexpended in the handa 
of officers on the Istof Oct. 1844 4,774 10 


Shewit g ihe total amount of receipta fiom 
all sourecs 

The expenscs of working the road, &c., 
including the interest on the millien loan, 
have been 


$794,064 69 


424,773 27 


$369,291 42 


Leaving 
The other disbursements cf 
the company during the 
year, have Leen the follow- 


ing, viz: 
Payment to Baring, Brothers, 

& Co. $50,017 53 
For various purposes on ae- 

count of construction 18,419 44 
For the coal trade 118,803 98 
And fur the sinking fund 929 97 


Making 
The company have on hand 
helunging to 
hoth roads $184,617 66 
Deduct amount 
belonsing to 


$218,240 99 


Washington 
branch 85,308 45 
———— 96,369 21 
Due by the Washington 
branch 6,041 18 
City 6 per cent. stock, amount. 
ing to 40,096 59 
Cash in the hands of officers 8,543 52 


———— $369,291 49 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio railread com- 
pany, ist October, 1845 
J. 1. ATKINSON, Sreretary. 

Taking the statement A, and beginning on the de- 
hit side, it will be observed that the following are 
shewn, viz: 

1. That the item of “cost of road west of Har- 
pec’s Ferry” is the same as stated in last year's re- 
port, the capital being absorbed and every expeudi- 
ture now incurred being necessarily taken out of the 
revenue. There has been expended, however, the 


sum of $18,419 44 properly applicable to this ae-; 


count, being for settlement of claims for right of 
way, interest ou lhe debt to Messrs. Baring, and the 
cest of placing the money in England, the construc- 
tion of bridges, improvemeots at depots, and va- 
rions olber items; and this sum the board have di- 


¡rected to be considered as part of the expenses of 


(he current year. There is also included in this 
amount, the sum of $10,270 paid to contractors for 
making the road, which, at the time of the last re- 
port, was in litigation; so that the whole sum now 
unsettled of this class of debts, amouots to only 
$2,150. 


2. That the amount expended in cars, engines, &c. 


| for the accommodation of the coal trade has been 


$118,803 98, which ineludes the sum of $38,216 74 
disbursed in the previous year. 

3. That the eity of Baitimore six per cent. stock 
hes becn reduced since the last annual report, $20,- 
0:0; which sum was set apart as a sinking fund, for 
the r:demption of the million loan, incurred on ac- 
count of tlie construction of tbe Washington branch 
road; making, together with $15,000 heretofore set 
apart for the same purpose, and the accumulations 
of quarterly interest reinvested as they accrue, the 


| sum of $37 OUO. 


Then by reference to the credit side it will be 
seent— 

1. That the “Joan at six per cent. for the purpose 
of tuking stock in the Washington branch road, is 
placed at $1,000,000, as it was originally, instead of 
$935,000. as in last year's statement; the board hav- 
mg ordered that the $15,000 of bonds belonging to 
this eceeunt, which were cancelled, and upon which, 
in October 1843, a "sinking fund,? was commenced, 
should be restored, and placed in such position as to 
accumulate by the quarterly interest. 

2. That the debt ta Mesars. Baring, Brothers & 
Co. now stands at $153,708 95, being $50,000 less 
(han last year. 1t may be proper acre to remark, 
that the remittance of this sum was made on the 
ürst of May last, five months before the payment 
was due, aud at a sas jug of interest for the dillerence 
of time. 

By the statement B it will be scen that the revenue 
of the road for the year ending the 30th September 
last, has amounted to $738,603 18, being $79,983 20 
more than the revenue of last year, 


Of the expenses of working the road and keeping 
it in order, shewn by this statement, it is gratifying 
to observe that, while there has been a considerable 
increase in the tradc and travel, there has been com- 
paratively but a trifling increase in the expenses; sx- 
cept in the item of repairs of bridges, which is up- 
wards of $19,000 greater than that of Jast year, and 
to which more particular reference will bereafter be 
made. 

The net receipts from the business of the main 
stem, over and aliove the expenses, independently of 
its connection with the Washington branch, amount 
to the sum of $375,785 91, being aearly five and a 
half per cent. upon the capital. 

Appended to this report will be found a table 
showing the aggregate number of passengers, and the 
amount of tonnage of the various articles of produce 
and merchandize transported over the road on each 
year for the last teu years, and the gross revenue re- 
ceived from the same. Thisstatement affords grati- 
fying evidence of the gradual increase of the busi- 
ness of the road through that entire period, and es- 
pecially since its completion to Cumberlaad. 


The statement C shews the surplus remaioing on 
hand after the dividend of last year; the receipts 
from all sources during the year, and the disburse- 
ments on all accounts for (he same period, together 
with the available means of the company on the 30th 
ultimo. 

By this statement, it will be seen that the company 
have on hand the following, viz. 

Cash in bank $154,677 66 
Less belonging to the Wash- 


ington read, 88,308 45 

Leaving $96,379 21 

City stock on nand 40,096 59 
Debt due by the Washington branch road, 

which is the same as cash 6,041 18 
Borrowed fram the revenue for the pur- 
poses of the coal trade, and to he refund- 
ed out of that trade $118,803 98 

Less amonüt received from 

that trade 28,202 98 

— 90 601 00 

Making $233,107 93 


And to which may be added the dividend 
of 3 per cent. to be received from the 


Washington branch 30,978 00 


Making in all $264,085 93 

Of this, the beard have applied to the purposes of 
the sinking fund, according te the resolution an- 
| neunced in the annual repnrt of 1842, and the reim- 
bursement of the loan of a million of dollats eon- 
tracted for the construction of the Washington road, 
the sum of $20,000, and of the balance, they have de- 
termined to divide among the stockholders three dol- 
Jars on each share of stock, payable on and after the 
| first day of Nov. next, leaving a surplus of $34,085 
198, which will be applied as so much to the cx- 
į tinguishment of the debt due by the coal trade, and 
which debt, as will be observed, has been placed 
among tle available resources of Lhe company as 
| borrowed Irom tiic revenue, 

* * * * 

[The report proceeds at some length to explain the 
condition of the road and to suggest thc alterations 
and repairs that are now deemed expedient. The 
accident which occurred at Harper's Perry hridge is 
jexplained and the remedies are detailed. The ex- 
peuditures in repairing the bridge centributled to 
make the amount for repairs rather heavier.this year 
than for the last year. ‘Phe report proceeds,]— 

The expenditures under this head for the eoming 
year, will he very much below thase of the past.— 
Ihe work which remains to be donc, will have for 
its object, not the strengtheuing of the bridges, the 
seeurity of. which in this respect is complete, but in 
pretecting them more perfectly from the weather, 
and preparing them to perform their duty for a long 
period, without further cost than must necessarily be 
attendant upon the maintenance of every structure, 
eomposed of perishable materials. 

We must not omil to mention that a considerable 
preportion of the present. year's ex pense, under this 
head, is for materials now on hand fer work still to 
be done; and, therefore, in fact, chargeable to the 
operations of the ensuing year. 

We may also observe (tat it is not surprising, nor 
calculated to excite mistrust, that they have ro- 
quired to be strengthened, when itis considered that, 
owing tothe inereasc in the weightof the trains, 
they are daily bearing a burthen equal to that which 
they were orgiaally designed to sustam only at rare 
intervals. This great increase in the weight of 
(rains has indecd taken place in most of the railways 
of the United States, and with similar effects upon 
their tuaüber bridges, the entire reconstruciion of 
which, upon several important lines, has become 


* * 


| necessary—and at a cost far exceeding that of refit- 


ting and strengthening those upon the Baltimore aad 
Ohio railroad, when the number of the bridges, and 
- the mode of their repair are considered, 

The other appurtenances of the road, together 
(me the ears, engines, and other machinery, are ina 
‘satisfactory condition. 

The Coal Trade. The heavy engines, of 22 tons 
weight, built for the coal trade at the manufartory 
of Mr. Winans in this city, have proved themselves 
very valuable machines, of great power and simpli- 
city of construction, easily maintained in repair, and 
‘burning the Cumberland coal in the most satisfac- 
‘ory manner, and this last particuiar, solving a ques- 
ition of much interest in the economy of the com- 
pany’s transportation. The general result of the 
iransportation of coal thus far has been to demon- 
strate the sufficiency of the estimates of its cost 
heretofore made by the company’s engineers, anil 
thus to encourage the boaad to enter as largely into 
lits transportation ns circumslanees may shew to be 
expedient. The quantity of coal transported du: ing 
the past year has indeed, from a variety of causes, 
fallen very far short of that agreed to be furnished 
by the company with whom the ecantract for its car- 
riage was made. Other companies in Alleghany are 
now, however, preparing to enter largely upon the 
working of their mines; and unlike the company first 
referred to, which divides the prnduce of its inines 
between its own furnaces and the sca board market. 


ihe market, and from a vein of coal much more 
readily wrought. 
to tbe Baltimore and Ohio railroad for the transpor- 
tation of their coal, and are preparing lateral rail- 
ways of their own to connect with it st Cumherland. 
The board have entered into a contraet with the 
‘most cansiderabie of these companies, (the Mary- 
— Jand Mining company,) to transport, in annnally in- 
creasing quantities, to the extent of 52 500 toos of 
‘coal, whieh, together with what the other coopa- 
nies, including the Mount Savage company will con- 
tribute, may amount within a year or two, to 100,- 
000 tons or upwards. The transportation of this 
Jarge tonnage, which will he swelled by a considera- 
ble amount of other heavy commodities, from the 
outer depot to tide water, has occupied the serious 


the city, approved April [9, 1845, they have had sur- 
veys of all the practicable routes, made during the 
past summer, and have a full report npon them from 
the engineer department, which tbey have now under 
consideration. 

© The Flour Trade. Subsequent to the last annual 
report, the attention vf the board was called, by 
numerous pelitions from persons engaged in the 
flour trade, to the fact that, in consequence of the 
low rates of toll charged by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, that article was being rapidly diverted 
|from this market to the District of Columbia; and, 
praying that the board would reduce the rate upon 
the railroad, tosuch a point as would prevent that 
diversion. 

| The flour trade has always been considered of 


Baltimore; and, as long as the communication with 
the interior was kept up by turnpikes, almost the en- 
lire product of Maryland, and of a consideaable por- 
lion of Pennsy!vania and Virginia, was brought to 
‘this market. 

j This circumstanee, as is well known to those fa- 
miliar with the early history of this city, contributed 
essentially to tts rapid increase in commerce, wealth 
‘and population; but, the construction of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio eanal slong the wéstern border of 
^Marylaod, and of tbe Cumberlaod valley railroad 
from Chambersburg to Philadelphia, had already di- 
‘verted a very considerable portion of the article 
"from this market; so that the inspections of several 
‘years past, instead of increasing with the growth 
and settlement of the cuuntry, are scarcely equal to 
those of a very early period. Any further diversion 
of this important trade was, therefuae, regarded with 
alarms and, under the circumstances of the case, the 
board deemed it to be their duty to cousider the ap 
plications made to them for a reduction of lulls, not 
so much with reference to profit as to the preserva- 
tion of the trade. lt was evident also, that, if this 
particular article were diverted to another market, a 
very considerable portion of business necessarily 
connected with it, and growing out of it, would alsu 
te diverted; and, the result wouid prove zot only a 
very serious injury to the city, but an absolute Iss 
to the company of the revenue whieh might other- 
|wise be derived Irom the return trade. Jt was, 
‘therefore, resolved that the rates of toll upon this 
article should be reduced along that purtion of the 
road which is adjacent to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
jeanal, to such a point as would cuimpensate for the 
expeuse of transportation. 


t : ' 
All these companies are looking 


‘attention of the board; and, under the ordinance of 


great importance to the prosperity of the eity of 


] 


| 
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Jt is believed that this measure has had the salu- 
tary influence expected (rom it, and there is reason 
to anticipate that, when the nulls will be enabled to 
grind, the quantity of flour which will be brought to 
this market, during the present season, will he ma- 
terially increased. 

It is obvious that the very low rates charged by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company for the 
transportation of this article, to the eities of the Dis- 
trict, do rot afford a remuuerating revenue, by | 
which that company might be enabled to meet its, 
obligations to the state of Maryland; and that while 
this is the case, its policy, at the same time, had the, 
unjust effect of abstracting trade from the city of 
Baltimore, to which the state was looking, in a very 
great degrec, for the means, by taxation, uf paying | 
the interest upun the debt contracted for the con- 
struction of the canal. If the rate charged hy the 
canal were an adequate one, and had been made with | 
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These statements shew the net earnings for the 
year endiog the 30th ultimo, to be $95,094 65, near- 
ly six per cent. upon the capital; which added to sur- 
plus of the preceding year, amounting to $11,795 19, 
make an aggregate of $106,889 84. 3 

Of this sum, the board divided thrce dollars per 
share in April last; and they have determined to di- 
vide the same amount for the six months ending 
the 30th ultimo, payuble on and after the Ist of No- 
vember next. 


The sum paid to the state for the six months from 
the Jst July, 1844, to the Ist January, [845, being 
one fifth of the gross receipts from passengers, 
amounted to $17,264 89; and from the 1st of January, 
1845. to the Ist July, 1845, to $21,434 54, making 
together $38,699 413. 


It will be ohserved that if to this sum of $38,699 
43 be added $33,000, the amount of dividend to be 


a view to its obligations to the state, the city of Bal-' received by the state from the Washington road; 
timore would have less right to complain, whatever! $15,000, the dividend to be received from the Main 
might be the injury she suffered in other respects; Stem; $1,969 60 regularly remitted to London as the 
but when she was heavily taxed for the eonstruetion , interest on £5,250, the amount of the sterliag bonds 
of a work which, at the same time deprived her of sold on account of the state's. subscription of $3,- 
the means of paying that tax, the evil was one which,' 000,000—it will be seen that, during the year, the 
it was supposed would readily cali for the interfe- state has received the azzregate sum of £87,969 
rence of the state, the only authority which could 03, being nearly nine per cent. upon her investment 


| interrogatories propounded by the senate, at the last 
will devote themselves exclusively to the supply of | 


exercise a sufficient control nyer the suhject. Ac- 
cordingly an opportunity was afforded by certain; 
session, to present the views and wishes of the com-' 
pany in regard toa mutual adjustment of tolls be- | 
tween the two companies, upon all the articles which , 
might be offered for transportation. A copy of the’ 
answer to these interrogatories will be appended to 

this report: From the answer to the second inter- 

rogatory, it will be obserred that this company was 

willing to enter iato an arrangement by whieh the 

exclusive transportation of coal, iron, aud such arti- 

cles as it was supposed, at the period of its com- 
meneement, would belong legitimately to it; pro- 

vided the eanal compaiy would place such rates 
upon other articles, the produce of the soil, as! 
would afford some revenue to the state in case they | 
were carried by the canal or utherwise be traosfer- | 
red to the railroad. 

No action of the legislature grew out of this pro-| 
position, and the whole subject remains in its origi- 
nal state. | 

Seconp—Of the Washington road. The affairs of the 
Washington road are shewn by the statements D and D, 
as fullows: (D i 
Dr. The Washington Brauch railroad. | 
Cost of road, real estate, engines, and 

care $1,680,000 00 
Cash in the hands of officers 122 57 
Cash on hand 83,303 45 


61,723,431 02 


Cr. 

Stuck $1,650 009 00 
Annuity scenunt 23,000 ud! 
Due the Bal:imore and Ohio railroad 6,011 18, 
Kevenue, for balance of ths nceount 57 339 84! 


81,733,431 02 

Office of the Baltimora and Ohio railroad com- 

pany, October lst, 1845. 
1 a I. ATKINSON, Seeretury. 
( 

Statement of the revenue and expenses of the Washing- 
ton branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, tor the 
year ending the 30th of September, 1845 $208,813 62 

And the expenses, for the same periud, 
have been as follows, viz: . 

Expenses of transportation, including 
fuel, ealaries of the aupcrintendent, 


agents, conductors, &c. $21,756 73 
Repairs of the road 15,532 33 
Repairs of locomotives 6,459 6) 1 
Repairsof passenger cara 8,468 I6 
Repairs of burden care 4,566 81 
Repairs of depats 934 9T 
Repairs of water stationa 2 31 
Repairs of bridges 1,432 13 
Interest on the Elk Ridge 
landing annuity 1,250 00 
onus to the state, ouc-fif!h 
of the receipts from passen- 
gers 35,699 43 
Office and incidental expenses, 
includiag salaries, house 
rent, &e. 6,151 53 
Burden ears 3,414 2 
Real estate and construetion 
ol depois #621 00 
Deduct amount of lot 
eold 259 73 
———-—. 313 22 
——-——— H3759 
$95,094 65 
Office of the Baliimore and Olio railroad com- 
pany, October tst, 1845. 
J. I. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


in both roads. 


The slight decrease in the gross receipts of this 
road doriug the past year, as comp.red with those 
of the year previous, will he accounted for from tlie 
circumstance that numerous political conventions 
were held in this city during the spring and summer 
of 1844, whieh contribuled very largely to the ex- 
traordinary receipts of the road. As compared witli 
the year 1843, there appears to he a steady increase 
in the revenue derived from ordinary sources; and 
it ıs helieved, that the present rates of fare, combin- 
ed with the faet that the stages, whieh have hereto- 
fore been running in competition with this road, 
have been withdrawn, will bave the effect of mate- 
rially increasing it for the future. 


Rate of fare. Complaints having been, for some 
time, made by the publie on aeeount of the rate of 
fare charged upon this branch, the legislature of 
Maryland, at its Jast session, authorised the board to 
reduce the fare, in its discretion, to a point not be- 
low $1 50 for the entire distance between the cities 
of Baltimore and Washington; to go into effect on 
the Ist of June last. The board, feeling the respon: 
sibility thereby devolved upon them, for a time he- 
sitated to contorm in any degree to the provisions 
of the law, believing, as they did, that the experi- 
ment made by low fares upon roads passing through 
a dense population, oeeupied chiefy in mechanical 
or commercial pursuits, could not with safety be ap- 
plied to one whieh penetrated a district where the 
population was sparse, and oceupied almost entirely 
with agriculture. It is due, however, tu many of 
the gentlemen of the board to say that they entere- 
tain a different opinion; and that, although the defi- 
ciency which would occur by the redvelion of the 
fare might not be made up from the inereased travel 
drawn from the immediate line of the road, yet they 
contended that such imerease would occur froin 
other quarters more remote, the inevilable tendency 
of low fares being to create travel. A majority of 
the board, at length, consented to make the experi- 
ment of a lower rata, aud at their regular meeting 
in July, resolved to reduce to two dollars, both for 
the through and round trip tickets. The result of 
this experiment was such as to convince those who 
had previously doubted, of their error, masmuch as 
the revenue, so far from being diminished, was ac- 
tually increased over that of the correspunding pe- 
riud last year; and that too while the line of stages, 
which had existed for some time between the two 
cities, continued to run with no very sensible dimi- 
nulion of travel. Under tbese circumstances, the 
board being, at the same time, sensihle that the 
round trip ticket was, in many instances, made use 
of for the most fraudulent imposition, caused csti- 
mates to be made of what would be the state of the 
revenue if Lie face were reduced tu four cents per 
mile; the roond trip discontinued, and the stages 
withirawu Toese estimates were sufficiently satis- 
foetory to ju tify the experiment of a further reduc- 
tion; and accurdingty, at their regular monthly meet- 
iug in September, 1t was determined that, from and 
alter the ]5th of that month, the fare should be re- 
duced to $1 GU between the two cities, or al the rate 
of four cents per mile, aud the round trip ticket to 
be diseontinued. The shurt time which has clapsed 
since the adoption of this puliey does not allord, 
perhaps, a sufficient test o]. its eurrectuess; but, up 
lo this time, the number of passengers has consi- 
derably augmented, and tlie revenue has manifestly 
increased over thal vf the correspunding period of 
last y ear. 
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One of the results arising from the reduetion of, in Pennsylvania; thereby forming a connection with 
the rate of fare, of by no means inferior conse-| Puiladelphia. Pennsylvania has, by the Susquehan- 
quenee, will be found in the fact that one of the| na and Tide Water eanal,and the Baltimore and 
most serious ohjeetions to granting the right of way | Susquehanna railroad, permitted a connection to he 
on the part ol the state of Virginia will be enire- made by Baltimore with her whole system of publie 
Jy obvisted. So important, indeed, was it eonsi-| works. Indiana has allowed the White Water eanal 
dered hy the legislature of that state at its last ses- | to ter ninate at Cincinnati. Maryland has, also, given 
sion, that it was made a special condition, in the | a most sigoal example of liherality to a great enter- 


law passed on that occasion, that the fare on this 
road should be reduced to the point at which it is 
now placed. 

It is also gratifying to observe, that the bonus ae- | 
cruing fo the state will be considerahly augmented | 
by the increasing travel over the road, and fully jus- 
tifies the wisdom of the policy which led to the en 
actment of the law authorising the reduetion. 

The condition of the tracks upon this road is also | 
entirely satisfactory, the edst of repairs is compara- 
tively light, and its general administration, it 1s be- 
lieved, will compare favorably with any other road 
in this country. 


Of the further extension of the road to the Ohio River. 
| 


The board have asain to express their regret that! 
the obstacles whieh have heretofore existed to the 
extensioo of the road from Cumberlard to the Orio 
river, still contioue. It is true, as the stock'iolders 
are aware, thata law was passed hy the Virginia 
legislature, at its. last. session, authorising the com- 
pany to extend its work to the Ohio river, to termi 
nate at the eity of Wheeling; but the route indicat- 
ed by that law was considered so impraetieahle for | 
eny useful purpose, and its other eonditions are so! 
onerous, that ala meeting of the stoekholders, eall- | 
ed for its eonsideration, on the 12th of July last, it 
was almast unanimously rejected. An effort was al- 
so made by the citizens of western Pennsylvania, to | 
procure from the legislature of that state, at its last | 
session, a law authorising this company toextend its| 
work to the cily of Pittsturg, but without success.— | 


The citizens of a considerable portion of both these | 
states scem to be fully aviake to the aceomplishment | 
of (his important ohject, and will make renewed and 

more vizerous efforts for that purpose at the next 

session uf their respective legislatures. A convention | 
has recently been held at Greensburg, in Pennsylva- 
hia, composed of a large number of delegates from 
the western portion of that state, which indicated the 
most decisive spirit upon this subject; and, it is con- 
fidently hoped that their cfferts will not be unsueces- 
ful. 


Indeed, a proper and candid consideration of the 
subject would, it is submitted, lead to the conclusion! 
that not only the western, but the eastern, interests 
to the state of Pennsylvania, and especially those of | 
Philadelphia, are most seriously involved in it ‘The 
construetion of a canal leading from Cincinnati 
through the state of Ohio to Lake Evie, has already | 
diverted a very eonsiderahle portion of the trade of 
the valley of the Mississippi from Pnilatelphia to 
New York. Merchandise has been transported from 
the latter place, during the present season, to Cin | 
cionati, at a much lower rate than it would tuve; 
cost to the same point by way of the Pennsylvania 
canals and the Ohio river. The completion of the 
railroad from Cincinnati to Sandusky, on Like Evie, 
which is now m active progress, must inevitably di- 
vert the stream of travel from the great west to 
New York and Boston, and it will scarcely be denied 
that when it reaches those cities, the inducements 
which will be held ont to merehants m their pur- | 
chasea there, will be quite sufficient to prevent them | 
from going to Phiiadelphia; whereas, on the other | 
hand, tf, by the completion of the Baltimore aud Ohio 
railroad to Pittsburg, the travel is drawn towards 
Baltimore, whatever benefit may result to her, a very 
large proportion must undoubtedly accruc to Phita- 
delphia. In this particular at least, the interests of 
the two cities are identified; and, mstead of regard- 
ing euch other with a jealous distrust, they should | 
be Found uniting with hearty and untiring energy | 
against the efforts of their other northern rivals—N., 
York and Boston. Other considerations why the best 
interests of Pennsylania would be promoled by a! 
liberal policy on her part towards this eompany, could 
be adduced; but, at present, they might be consider- 
ed out of place, 


In regard to Virginia, it is hard to believe that she 
will continue to pursue a policy which, 11 is believ- 
ed is without a parallel in any other of tlie states of 
tlie Union. 

New llampshire has, in three different instances, 
given the right of way to lines of railroad terminal- 
ing in Massachusetts. Massachusetts has permitted, 
jn three cases, the extension of lines from cities on 
the coast of Connecticut and Rhode Island into her 
limits. N. York has allowed the construction uf she 
great western Jine. ruoning from Troy and Albany 
towards Boston, and has also permitted her great 
southern route to Lake Eric te be tapped at Elmira, 


prise hy permitting the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
which traverses 200 miles of her terrilory, to termt- 
nate inthe District of Columbia. And finally, the 
road leading from Charleston in South Carolina, pass- 
ing through Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and 
louking to Cineinnati as ita termination, completes 
the eatalugue. Virginia alone of all the states seems 
to stand aloof from so liberal a policy, and to regard 
the appeals of even lier own citizens upon this sub- 
ject with indilference. 

IC st were possible to draw the trade of the great 
westto her eapital by meansof the James River 
and Kenhawa canal, there might, perhaps, be some} 
force in the arguments used for not granting to this 
company the right. of way; but who, that is at all 
familiar with the growing greatoess of the Misais- 
sippi valley, can for a moment suppose such a result 
(o he possible? 

Jt is not beyond the range of a brief memory since 
almust (he entire region of country watered by the 
Onio and Mississippi rivers, now teeming with 
millions of human beings, and rejoicing in the 
couforts and blessings of civilization, abode in pri- 
meval solitude; and, who now oan foresce, what 
will be the resourees of this vast region within a 
few short years to come? As it has been, so will it 
again he beyond the conception of the most enthusi- 
asug mind. : 

Eiough however, is known to reoder it a matter 
of absolute certainty that sufficient will be found to 
justify the most sanguine anticipations, predicated 


] 


| 0f all the great schemes of internal improvement ot 


tne present day. 1n this view of the subject, it can- 
not be doubted that the Virginia legislature, at its 
next session, w:ll grant the privilege of the right of 
way, unembarrassed by onerous and oppressive con- 
ditions. 

‘To the city of Baltimore, the completion of this 
work tu the Ohio river 13 an object of the most earn- 
est sulicitude. 

Since the eempletien of the lock and dam naviga- 
tion on the Monongahela, rendering the communi- 
cation hetween Pittsburg and Brownsville expedi- 
tious and easy, much the largest portioo of the wes- 
tern travel has been diverted from other routes to 
this city; and, during the winter seascn, when the 
Penusyivania and New York canals are closed, | 
this road is beginning to be regarded as the cheap- | 
est and most desirable route for the transportation | 
of merchandise, between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the west. 

‘These cesulls are, however, hut the small dust 
of the balance, compared with those which may be 


to the late proceedings at Memphis and Nashville, 
on the projects of eonnecting those sections of coun- 
try, by railroads, with Charleston, &e.” 

On motion of the Hon. Ker Boyce, the mayor waa 
called to the ehair, aod B. C. Pressley, E-q., request- 
ed to act as secretary of the meeting. 

'The chairman, in a few brief remarks, stated the 
ohject of the meetinz, and was followed by Col. Jas. 
Gadsden, who, after referring to the fact that Sonth 
Carolina had been foremost in the great enterprise 
of internal inprovement, by railroads, but was now 
outstripped by Georgia, introduced to the notice of 
the meeting the circular of the Memphis commit- 
tee: — 

After reading the eirenlar, Col. Gadsden stated, 
that as a anitahle response thereto, he had prepared 
certain resolutions, which he proeeeded to offer to 
the meeting as follows: f 

I. Resolved, That the citizens of Charleston and 
the Neck have witaessed with deep interest the 
late enthusiastie movements in Tennessee oa the © 
construction of railroads to connect with those now 
completed, and in progress, in South Carolina and - 
Georgia. E 

9. Resolved, That the newly projeeted railway 
from Nashville to Chattanooga, the terminus of the 


we 4 


Western and Atlantic railread on the Tennessee Ri- 
our gifted Elliott, of a connection hy railroad, with - 
the Mississippi at Memphis, merit and reeeive a hear- 
caleulated in the results to realize all the soeral, po- 
litieal, and commercial eonsequences to this state, 
road to Cioeinnati. 

3. Resolved, That the citizens of South Carolina 
with those of their sister state of Georgia, and now 
with these new friendly allies in Tennessee, until all 
euurse by railways are removel between Savanoah 
and Charleston, and the Mi-sissippi at Memphis, and 

4. Resolved, That delegates ought to be appointed — 
at this meeting to represent this section of the state 
the deliberations ol Lhe convention to be held at Mem- 
phis on the 12th of Novemher next. 2 
ings be held m each of the districts of South Carolina — 
to express the fecliozs of their respeetive citizens on i 
delegates to represent them at the. eonvention to be” 
held at Memphis. 
be particularly requested to numinate two dele- 
gates [rom the state at large to represent her inte- 
subjects of deliueration and action at. the Memphis 
convention. [| 


ver; and the revival of the long coneeived project of 
ty response from the citizens of South Carolina, ag 
onee so cloquently enforced in the project of a rail- 
will continue, as they have, to eo. operate ardently ^ 
obstructions to a free, social, and comniercial mter- 
the Cumberland at Nashville. 
in the important interests which will be embraced in 
5. Resolved, That «e recommend that similar meet- 
the railroad extensions projected, and to nominate 
6. Resolved, That his excelleney William Aiken. 
rests on the leading questions which are to form the 
7. Resolved, "Ti at the thanks of this city ond of 


expected which the work is completed lo the Ohio ‘the Neck are due, and eurdially tendered to Dr. J. 
river. l Overton, of Nashville, for the zeal lie has manifest- 

‘Toe experience of the past gives glorious promise ed on the important project of a railroad to that city, 
of the future; and, the tide of prosperity, whieh end for the able and eloquent exposition, in. his ad- 
has already act in upon us, the evidences of which ‘dress of the great public benelils to be derived from 
greet us un every haod, will coatinue tu flow with drawing closer together, the harmonious ties of a 
a coustanly increasing volume, until Balumare shall people of common tights, common interests, and come 
become, what nature originally intended her to be, | mon sympathies. 


second to none of the cities of the Union. By or- 8. Resolved, That a committee of corres i 
; d : pondence 
der of the board. SAMUEL JONES, Jr. " appointed by this meeting to conter and eo-operale - 


culated to promote tlie success of the railroads which 


i 


Tae New York awp Ears RAnaRGAD. The con-'have been projected. 
tractors have already resumed work upon the road.! 9. Resolved, ‘hat (his mecung entertain the same 
A meeting of the new subseribers is proposed, to favorable views towards the recent movements in 
decide on the payment of their instalments during the | North Carolina, having for their object the extension 
next two. years, or sooner, so as to secure the com- of the South Carolina railroad in that direction, and 
pletion of the road within a short period, save interest that the citizens of this state will co-operate as hear- 


President pro tempore. j with the citizens of Tennessee in all measures cal- 
D 
| 
i 


un capital invested m unfinished portions, hasten the 
productiveness of the work, and turn into the city at 
luc earliest. practicable moment the great tide of 
travel and tratie that will flow over it. | 


‘ 


CnsaLEsrON AND Campen RAILROAD. The Charles- | 
ton, 5. C, News, states Lhat there is every probabili- 


| ty of the stock being takeu fur this road. 


Tue Rarrias AND Gaston naiLreao, is advertis- 
cd to be suldat publie auction by the treasurer of the 
slate of Nurtu Carolina, on the 29th of December | 
nest. 

Grear Sovrugzns Ratunuan Prosecr.— Meeting 
al Charleston, S.C. A large and respectable meet- 
mg ol the citizens of Charleston sod Neek, conven- 
cd at Ihe City Hall, on Saturday, the 4th instant, at 
noe o'clock, P. M., in answer lo s call, froor the 
Hon. J. Sehnterle, mayor, to take into consideration 
the importance ef responding, ina proper manner, 


tily with the citizens of Norti Carolina, as they will” 
with these of Tennessee and Alabama, in promoting 
the success of the projected railroad enterprise i 
those states. . 

‘These resolutions were sustained by the mover, in — 
a Incid statement of facts, shewing the importance of 
the project to our state and city, and closing by a 
feeling spirited appeal to the meeting, reminding (hem 
that the matter before them was one which had been 
dear to the heart of the persuasive und lamented 
Hayne and the clear and pə verlul Blanding, and 
that it was now within our grasp, and even tendered | 
to our acceptance. 

Col. Gadsden was folled hy Richard Yeadon, Esq.) 
whe seconded the resolutions. Mer. Yeadon took @ 
comprehensive and Hatlering view of the prospect: 
of our city, aud dwelt eicauently upeo the ne- 
cessity of our entering with spirit. isto the improves 
ments of the age. tle characierized the project bee 
fore the meeting, as one which, if carried into auc» 
cessful operation, would add another link to the ' 


. Shore as the dawn of a great and glorious day for 
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great chain of interests which hind our country to- 
gether. He notonlv hoped and helieved that our 
Union would be indissoluble, hut that it would be 
enlarged until this whole North American continent 
abould be covered and protected by the star spangled 
banner. He hoped our Union would be thus ex- 
tended; and, although he formerly opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas, as he believed, on principle, yet 
now that the act was done, he was for standing by 
the country; and, if war be the result of aunexation, 
he was in favor of prosecuting it with vigor, eren 
to the planting of ovr victorious eagles on the pa- 
lace of the Montezumas. Mr. Yeaden gave a glow- 
ing picture of the population, products, and com- 
merce of the west. He said that a portion of this 
commerre she was now offering to pour into our 
Jap, and now was the time for us to strike, for now 
was the iron hot. He lvoked upon this connection 
of the waters of the Mississippi with the Atlantic 


Charleston—and, that accomplished, his ery should 
be “Hot for Californ'a aod the Pacific!” and, even 
should this gencration not complete the mighty work, 
stil! our posterity would have the glory of its con- 
summation. He concluded with saying that the 
great modern improvements in the use of steam 
power and the invention of the magnetic telegraph— 
ihe greatest single stride ever. made in the march nf: 
human advancement—had brought every part of our’ 
vast republic as it were into juxtaposition; and that 
we were no longer to. look to a dissolution of our 
great and glorious Union to convert our cilizens into 
“merchant princes," but we were to work out this 
happy result by embracing the invitation of our 
brethren of the far and fertile west, and making our 
ancient and beantiful city the outlet and the empo- 
rium of their boundiess and enriching commerce.— 
The cheers of the meeting, as Mr. Y. continued 
and concluded his remarks, proved that he had 
aroused and carried with him tiic feelings of his au- 
dience. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted;, and, 
on motion of Col. Gadsden, the chair proceeded to | 
appoint 25 delegates, under the 4th resolution, and a | 
committee of correspondence ol thirteen, under the! 
8th resolution. | 

Delegates.—Col. James Gadsden, J. L. Petigru, 
Hen. Ker Boyce, Col. J. S. Ashe, James Adger, H. 
Bailey. Wm. Dearing, Il. Gourding, W. C. Gate- 
wood, Wm. Gregg, Ed. Sebring, Chas. A. Magwood, 
Col. W. S, King, James Bowie, Maj. Alex. Black, 
John Bryce, S. P. Ripley, Alex. Mazyck, Col. W. 
Hampton, M. C. Moviecai, J. D B. Debow, W, H. 
"Trescott, S. Y. Tupper, L. A. Edinondston. | 

Committee of correspondence.— A. Huger, chairman, | 
W.J Grayson, Langdon Bowie, H. R. Banks, W. 
C. Gatewood, George S. Cameron, J. N. Cardozo, | 
Wm. Adger, W. C. Dukes, James K. Robinson, 
Dr. M. T. Mendentall, Richard Yeadon, M. C. Mor-: 
decai. i 

Under the 6th resolution, his excellency has ap- 
pointed the Hon. Juhn C. Calhonn, and Hon. F. A. 
Elmore. On motion of Mr. Yeadon, 

Resolved, That the chairman have power to fill the 
places of such nominees as may decline to act in the 


. delegation or on the committee, | 


` journed. 


.ed in India, and so much more cheaply than in the 


On motion nf the Hon. Ker Boyce, 

Resolved, That the proceeding» of this meeting 
published in the papers of this city. 

On motion of Mr. Yeadon, the meeting then ad- 


be 


J SCHNIERLE, Chairman. 
B. C. Presstey, Secretary. 
[Charleston Patriot. | 
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CULTIVATION OF AMERICAN COrTON IN, 
INDIA. FINAL OVERTHROW OF ANOTHER 
HUMBUG. 


I 


; 

Our seaders will recollect that some two or three | 
years ago we had occasion to comhat the notion! 
which sundry papers were endeavoring to establish | 
that American cotton could be successfully cultivat- 


United States, that tt would soon compel the south- 
ern cotton planters to turn their hands to some other 
product, For want of the requisite facts, we were 
at that time unable to demolish tho humbug so effec- 
tually as to force its advocates to surrender—-al- 
ihough we believe we produced conviction in un- 
prejudiced minds. Since that date, the experiments 
then in progress in India, under the direction of ex- 
perienced American colton growers, have been 
brought to a conclusion, and have resulted in an ut- 
ter failure, The particulars are stated in the an- 
nexed extract of a letter from the New York cor- 
respondent of the Washington Union—the same 
who has corresponded for us extensively, under the 
signatures of Manhattan, Bezezette, Putnam, La 
Salle, &c.— Charleston Mercury. 


New York, September 22, 1845. 

The Zenobia, which arrived at this port from Cal- 
cutta, East Irdies, brought home one of the Ameri- 
can cotton planters, who, some five years since, en- 
tered the service of the hon. East India Company, 
as superintendant of cotton farms, in their extensive 
experiment made to grow American cotton in that 
region, and to improve the cultivation of native cot- 
ton. I have had much conversation with Mr. T. 
who went from Mississippi; and after having served. 
the government for five years, the term of his en-| 
gagement, has returned as stated, in the Zenobia.— | 
He has communicated to me much valuable aud m- 
teresting information in relation to India. 


He estimates the experiment has cost the govern- 
ment about $500,000, and that it has resulted in the | 
most complete und signal failure! 

In 1840, an agent of the government came to the 
United States, and repaired to Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, where the growing of cotton has been rar- 
ried to the greatest state of perfection, and where 
he engaged ten Americans, who had heen employ ed 
in superintending cotton estates in that section of 
the Union for several years. They were well re- 
commended by the most respectahle planters. They 
left with the agent for India, via England, and took 
with them large quantities of the best Ameriean 
cotton seed, agricultural implements, cotton gins, 
presses, &c. . 


The planters were engaged at an average salary 
of about £300 each, with an allowance for subsist 
; ence of £100 more. Each entered into a contract tp 
| remain in the service of the company five years, and 
; to conduct the experiments in such parts of India as 
|the government should point ont. Of the ten per 
| sons thus engaged, three after the first «ear retnrnei! 
| home, being paid their salaries up to the time ol 
| leaving, but were leftto bear their own expenses 
| home; while, according to the agreement, those wlio 
remained five years were to have all their expenses 
borne from America to India, and from thence, at 
the expiration of the service, back to the U. States. 
Seven of the party remained to the end of their en- 
gagement—ooe of whom is Mr. T., who has just ar- 
rived in the Zenobia. 


He says, on reaching India, their party were dis- 
tributed to different parts of the Indian empire, in 
order that the experiment might be tested in refer- 
ence to the diflerent soils and varieties of climate in 
the vast empire. 

One, (Mr. T.) was placed at Calpee, in the dis- 
trict of Bondelcund. Another was stationed at Go- 
ruckpore, under the Napal hills, another in Dooah; | 
another was located in Soomaponre, another at 
Humepoure, in the province of Banda; another at 
Raatch, in Bundelpore; another in Coimbatore and 
at Surat, on the western side of the peninsul». 

After experimenting a yeer or two at each place, 
without prospect of success, they were changed to 
other localities, so as to give every district in India, 
as far as possible, a trial. Mr. T. was changed trom 
Bundelcund to Rongpore, Northern India; near the | 
base, and in lull view of the Himalaya a 


i 


which were covered with perpetual snow. O hers 
were changed to Dahwar, in the southern Mahratta 
country. 


The Ameriean planter placed at Raatch, during a 


' rehellion which commenced with the Decoyls, (rob- 


bers), had his premises attacked, his houses sacked 
and burat, barely escaping with :bis life and the 
clothes he wore. Ed 

In every part of India where the Americans tricd 
the cultivation of cottoo, and endeavored to instruct 
the natives in the best mode of culture, they most | 
signally failed! Those who remained used every | 
possible exertion to suececd, as they were liberally 
paid, having every facility granted that they could 
ask with the expectation of being handsomely re- 
warded if they succeeded. 

Mr. T., thinks the two great and insuperable dif- 
ficulties, in way of cultivating colton in India, are 
altributable to the too great extremes of dry and 
wet weather, either of which is peculiarly fatal to 
cotton. During the continuance of the rainy season, | 
the cotton plants begin to grow with unwonted lux-: 
urianee and rapidity, to be as suddenly checked aad 
cut off by the intense heat of the sun, which pours 
upon them during the succeeding dry season. When 
the dry whether sets in, the sun ripens the bolls pre- | 
ma‘urely, when apparently not more ‘han half grown 
while the leaves of the plant are crisped aud burnt) 
to a brown color by the intensity of the solar heat. 

In lower Bengal, the rainy season cammences, 
late in May, and continues till October. 1n central 
india, the rainy season begins about the middle of 
July, and lasts till from the Ist to the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

In lower Benga! as much as 76 inches of rain usu- 
ally falls in twelve months. In central India, no 
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crops can be anticipated with much less than 13 in- 
ches of rain. Eleven inches never fails to result in 
a famine, which is dreadful in its ellects upon the . 
natives 

In addition to the unconquerable difficulties of the 
climate, the cotton plant is exposed to the fatal at- 
tacks of destructive insects. "There is one, which 
lays an egg in the flower of the plant. Before the 
boll matores, the worm forms within it, which feeds 
upon the green and tender fibres of the cotton, eating 
out all tlie cotton within the boll before 1t matures; 
leaving only a lock or two n some bolts, or pods, 
while, in others, not a fibre is left. In some parts of 
India itis also subject to the attack of white ants, 
which eut down the plants while young, or attack 
the young pods, and cot thein off. 

Ail that the Americans could do, with their best 
exertions, only enabled them to ratse, on the average, 
about ten pounds of clean cotton to the acre from the 
best American cotton seed, and only seventy pounds 
of e!eao cotton to the acte frum native India cotton 
seed. 

Mr. T. before leaving Mississippi to go to India, 
superintended a cotton estate near Roduey, in that 
state, in 1839, on which he raised over nine hundred 
pounds of clean cotton to the acre! Fle says, that 
year he made a fine crop, actually sending to market 
two hundred bates of good cotton, averaging Jour 
hnudred and fifty pounds each, from ninely six 
acres of land! What a contrast, this, to cropping in 
India. 

Mr. F. one of the American cotton growers who 
wentto India, and wasstatioed at Gorucpore, put 
two hundred acres in cotton, from which he gather- 
ed only two hundred pounds of clean cotton! The 
most those seot to Coimbatore could do, was to raise 
in à favorable year, two hundred pounds of seed 
cotton to the acre, equal to about fifty pounds of 
clean cotton! The most. Mr. ‘I’. could do, was to 
raise, the first year, ten pounds of clean cotton (rom 
American cotton seed of the Mexican variety, (tho 
best, aud seventy pounds of native cotton, to tie acre. 
He says the American seed carried out from about 
Rodney, (the best in America), deteriorated every 
year; the staple or fibre growing shorter, while the 
yield grew less. 

It is his frin conviction, that if the American seed 
be planted over and over again in the same soil, in 
India, in fire years it will totally cease to mature any 
colton whatever! He also says, by changing it to 


ollier districts, it may be made to yield something a 
few years lunger but but would ultimately run cut. 


MORMON WAR. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


Carthage, Hancock county, Ill., Sept. 27, 1845. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton: Permit me, through the 
columns of your paper, to apprize the public at a 
distance of the deplorable condition of this coun- 
ly. 

lt is generally known thrt this is the gathering 
place-of those. deluded people called Mormons, or 
Latter-day Saints. Six years ago, having been driven 
for their cri nes from Missouri. they were permitted 
lo settle at Nauvoo, in this county, and have ever 
since heen collecting their pruselytes here froin all 
parts of the United States, from Canada, and from 
Evrope. At the tune of their first settlement among 
ue, the population of the connty was about seven 
thousand, and rapidly increasing. Jt was one of the 
best end most prosperous countiesin the state. Since 
that time all emigration to it, except of Morinons, 
has ceased; and the numbers of the old cilizens, as the 
early settlers are usually termed, by way of distine- 
tun, have constantly diminished. There are now 
300ut four thousand of them in the county, and 
twelve or filteen thousand Mormops. About tea 
thousand of the Jatter live in Nauvoo; the rest are 


‘scattered aboot in little villages and settlements 


through the country. 

The Mormons have from the first directed their 
chief attention to military organization and prepara- 
tions; and have at this time not less than three thou- 
saud driiled soldiers, horse aod foot, armed each 
with his rifle, pistol, and bowie-knile. The rifles 
and pistols are many uf them revolvers. The knives 
are of their own manufacture, with blades from 
twelve to fifteen inches long, and weighing about 
three pounds. They carry their arms always about 
them. Whether at home, or walking in the streets, 
or travelling upon the publie roads, pistols may bc 
seen Sticking in their pockets and the bowie-knife in 
their bosums, ur strapped to the waist. They even 
attend the courts of the county and their meetings 
upon the Sabbath armed in the same manner. 

They have been deluded into the belief that they 
are the peculiar favorites of Heaven; that all reli- 
gion but theirs is a mockery, and that al! those w* 
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do not unire with them are to be exterminated 
through their agency. Most of them firmly believe 
that they shall in a few years he strong enough 1n 
overrun the earth, and destroy all disbelievers in 
Mormonism, and that it will then become their duty 
so to do. The consequence of this delusion is, that 
they look upon us as occupying the earth in the 
mean time without warrant or rights, and that it is 
no wrong in the sightof God to plunder and steal 
from us, and we are utterly without remedy. When 
stolen property is traced io Nauvoo, neither the 
owner nor officers of the law can recoser it. 
who go in pursuit are often robhed of their horses 
and driven with insults from the cily. Small parties 
have in some instances gone to residenees of (ari: 
era through the county, armed to the teeth, and tak- 


en their horses from the stables and driven off their | 


cattle before their eyes. Jt is in vain to appeal to 
the law for redress. The law and its officers arc set 
at defiance; and our courts, through prejudice of 
Mormun witnesses and jurymen, are made but a 
mockery of justice. 

Harassed and worn ont by such continual annoy- 
ances, as many of our citizens as could, have within 
the last two or three years removed from the counly. 
The remainder would have gone long ago but their all 
consists in their fanns snd improvements, which 
they cannot sell, bat would be chiiged to abundon to 
the Mormons, and go away beggars. 

] have given the above sketch in order to the bet- 
ter understanding of the acconnt which folluws. 


In the southwest part of the county, about twenty: 
five miles from this place, there was a settlement of 
Mormons called the * Morley Settlement,” compos- 
ed of something like a hundred families, scattered. 
about in a piece of timbered land. "They were most 


of them mere squatters upon the soil, living in mis- | 


erable cabins or hots, which were built of stolen 
timber, and not worth, upon the average, more than 
ten or fifteen dollars each. This settlement was lit- 
tle else than a nest of thieves, living upon whatthey 
could pilfer and plunder from the old settlers in that 
vicinily. The latter, annoyed till they could endure 
it no longer, held a meeting on the evening of the 
lüih instant to consull upon measures to protect 
themselves against such depredations. The house 
they were occupying was fired opon by some persons 
who fled and were not seen, bul who were supposed 
to be Mormons. Provoked by this cutrage, they at 
once resolved to drive the Mormons from their neigh- 
borhood; and, going to the cabins of same of the 
most notorious villains, ordered them to take their 
families and goods and leave the place. The cabins 
were burnt, aller every thing was removed from 
them, to prevent their occupants fram returning to 
them again. This was done by ten persons only.— 
The next day a large number assembled, and, on that 
2nd the three following days, burnt out the remain- 


der of the settlement in the same manner; the Mor- , 


mons, as fast as they were turned out of their esbins, 
removing with their hoosehold stuff into Nauvoo.— 
The party of burners having in the mean time be- 


come exasperated hy the murder of one of our most ` 


valuable citizens, wha was waylaid and shot at mid 
day by s gang of Mormons, on the road between 
this town and Warsaw, then procecded to ano- 


ther similar settlement abaut seven niles (rom the’ 


first, and commenced removing the families and 
burning their hots in the sane way. 


Late in the evening of the 15th, ten or twelve of 
this party came into Carthage, which is the eouuty- 
seat, and, calling at the house at J. B. Backenstos,' 


sheriff of the county and a Mormon, notified him to 
remove from the sounty, They gave similar notice 
to two or three other individuals, who, with Backens- 
tos, had become obnoxiuus to the old citizens by act- 
ing as spies for the Mormons, and seuretly aiding 
and eneouraging (hem in their eneroschmeats and op- 
pression. Backenstos then went to Nauvoo, and, 
putting himself at the head of al-out five handred 
Mornion troops, proceeded to the disturbed district, 


und fired upon a small party of the burners before , 
Two men, 


his approach was perceived by them. 
were wounded by the shot. All taade their escape, 
however, except une of those wounded, by the name 


of MeBrattan, who fell from his borse, and, wile | 


sitling upon the ground begging fur his lile, was 
twice ran throogh witha bayunet, his throat eut, and 
otherwise horribly mangled. Backenstos then re- 
turned with his forces to Nauvoo, leaving the body 
ot the murdered man upon the ground, and issued n | 
proclamation, buasing uf his exploits, giving a flag- 
raully false account of the conduct of the old eni- 
zens uf the county, aml vauntingly threatening what 
he would sud could do. He then went back with the 
same troops and aboot four hundred infantry to the 
some neighborhood, end, finding nobody there to st- 
tack, left the infantry encamped, and came with the 
troope tu Carthage. 

We had anliripated, from the time (he troops first 


Those | 


left Nauvoo, that they would overrun the country,| This high-hauded outrage upou our liberty and 
and many had hastily fled, through fear that outra | dearest rights 1s withont the least shadow of pretest 
ges sould be committed hy them. When Backen-|orapolozy. The citizens of Carthage had no con. 
stos aud his troops rame lu Carthage, more than half | nection with the disturbanees in the south part of tha 
of ita citizens were gone. They entered town on | county, nor with the noufying of Backostos and oth- 
Friday, the 19th, a little after sunset, at the full) ers to remove from the place. 

speed of their horses. Their approach was nol| Backenstos went with his troops from Carthage to 
jknown till they were seen entering into the town, ] Warsaw, but found the town deserted, the citizens 
when many of the inhabitants fed in consternation having anticipated his coming, and crossed the river 
to the prairie and tothe fields. They were pursued, | into Missouri. He then returned to Nauvoo, leaving 
however, and brought back, and a guard was station- | no garrison at Warsaw, it being liable to be eut off | 
ed around the (own to prevent any person from ca- by an attack (rom Missouri before he could go from 
caping. Parlies were sent out to the nearest sur- | Nauvoo to ils assistance. Since that time partiesof | 
| rounding settlements, and the men taken from their | troops have, by his direction, been seouring the couo- | 
jtestified fainilies and driven into tawn at the point) try in quest of such persons as are obnoxious to him | 
of the bayonet. Orders were then passed round to| op any of the leading Mormons. About one-fourth 
bring the prisoners to headquarters; when we were | of the old citizens of the county have fled from Mor. — 
all driven to tie court-house in such haste that some | mon vengeance, and cannot return home with safety 
who were standing without their hats were not per- | to their lives. Other parties are out pluudering night 
mitted to get them, and a strong guard left at our) and day. ‘They have driven all the cattle from soma 
| house, with a roffian-like display of bowie-knives, | of the prairies into Nauvoo, where they are slaugh- 
swords, and pistols in sight of our families. There we | tered and put up by the city authorities. In many 
were detained more than an hour, huddled together) instances, within the last few days, they have taken 
‘and surrounded hy five limes our number, who bran-| whole stocks of cattle and horses from the stables | 
‘dished, with menacing gestures, their instruments of and yards of their owners before their eyes. One 
human butchery. Backenstus at length came in, and, ; gentleman who resides near Warsaw, went in pure 
lafter making a ranting speech, in which be lauded suit of his to Nauvoo, to try to recover them; there 
the hravery of his tried soldiers, said he waa raking | he was insulted and ordered to leave the city forth- 
| the country fora great number of scoundrels, whom | with. He did so, but was pursocd by three assas- 
, he wonld pursue till he caught them, without limits | sios, who happeoed to overtake him just as he had 
as to time and space; he came round and discharged | fallen in wiih a Mormon neighbor who was friendly 
most of us one by one, aud sent us home under an | to him, and by whose means he escaped their knives, 
(escort. Some, however, were detained until the' but with the significant warning not to be caught 
| nest day, as lie was not certain, he said, whether he! again within five miles of Nauvoo, or he would get tt, 
‘had warrants for thein or not, end had not time then to, There nre gangs of them besetting the publio roads 
examine his papers to see. In the morning he discharg- and rubbing travellers and moving families of all 
ed all but one, who is still kept under goard without that is worth carrying off. They have also entered 
‘examination, lt was his intention to arrest, or ra- houses in the day-time, driven out the families, and 
‘ther to seize, and carry to Nauvoo, (lor he had no rifled them of every thing of value. 


| warrants, and no legal offence to charge against) > ; n 

'them,) some len or imelvelolmonricilizens teers The county, and particularly the villages, are 
whan he enter a TE EI " ‘nearly abandoned by the old citizens: a few of us, 
| Whom ne ententabte e persona wl ley ol Wid aw che ihawexeruv hol wereinotvonsciause ate lar, person- 


known as prominent anti- Mormons. For such he and. ally objects of malice, have remained and watched 


his band of rulfians searched hiooses and questioned | Syer onr homes, spending anxiuus days and sleepless 


ahir diais Mep evara ayen Misa meai 19! nights in the midst of morderers, at the sacrifice of 
make Uem teli we they ons As it happened, aif comfort and constant risk of life, in the belief. 
(use iiliondoti) wei gent ee the county, and 80) that the state would arouse at length and put down 
escaped falling a sacrifice 10 Marmou vengeance and ‘the reign of this stupendous banditti. Nor are we, 
[ast os (og ans roma amen Ue RE appears, to be disappointed: Governor Ford has 
jeould hear them speaking of some of our friends, | galled vul a portion of the militia of the state, and 
land fiendishly exulting in the anticipation of carving | given the command, with discretionary power to set- 


[and hewing them in pieces when taken. A erowd ot fe our difficulties as circumstances may require, to 
them collected at one of our hotels, and in the pre- 


i a als "di i l 
{sence of the family, who dared oot express their help. J. ordin, Ca eeen ie, Gee 


ii B EIE member of congress, »ho is one of the best milita- 
HW 4 c merry ny hntaling Mele aces ry officers and most talented and esieemed men of 
v rakan. 
{ 


| the west. He is now on the mareb to this county 
| In the morning Backenstos said he had an order with a detachment of troops from beyond the fti- 
from the governor for the publie arins which had nois river, and ts expected to reach Carthage to- 
been distributed under a Jaw of the state to volon- | 


: morrow. ‘The military force of the surrounding 
teer companies. Ile showed no order, but, resistance counties is held in readiness to he brought here on 
being vaia, the arms were at once given up to him. 


. short rotiee, if needed. What measures Gen, Har- 
' Not satisfied with this, he pretended to believe that: 


din will adupt when he arrives, is of coorse not 
sume were withheld aad concealed, and gave orders 


, known; but we trust there will now be a final set- 
, io his soldiers to search the houses of the citizens. "They ' tlement and winding up of Mormon troubles iu this 
went aboot in gangs of irum five to ten, loaded with 


state. This will probably be effected without blood- — 
arms of every description, and searched nearly eve- | shed, though Bavkcustos has just issued another pro- 
ry house im town, even breaking open trunks and, 


clamation, nm which he represents the governor’a 
drawers, and rummaging and throwing things about) call of the militia as a “forgery and fraud;” charac- T 
ina mest inhuman manner. They broke into the: terizes Gen. llardin and his troops as “a mab,” and 
houses of those who hai fled, and leit the doors and declares his determination to treat them accordingly, 
gates open and the household goods strewed about: 


Of this tbe latter are apprised. 
the floors. They tock private arms, where the fami- 


$ ý 
lies were absent or did rot dare to protest against it. z ; September 28—1 o'clock, P. M. 
A part of them, however, were restored on eom-| Gen. ilardin has just arrived with his detachment. 


plaint. Some of the families which i Judge Douglass, member of congress, and Mr. Me- l 


were absent, J 2 ais ; AY @ air enn fh 
‘have since returned, ond find that their valuable | Dugall, uttorney general of the state, are of his 
clothing and other articles were taken and carried į 


stall, Our ornon garrison were immedistely 

away summoned out of the court-house, ‘deprived of tha 
Biekenstos went away a httle before noon with public arms in their possession, and directed to leave 
the main body of his forces, leaving. abont fifty gar- | [0 Wh with licen unniules. ‘They did not overstay 
risoned in the coart-house, to keep military posses- 


the time. 
sion of the town. It is now mure than a weck since} From information which bas just been received, 
this murderous band have heen patroling the street,| there is nu. doubt that several persons have been 
spying abont oor houses, and coming up to lisien| murdered opon tue roads ri this county within a 


whenever two or three of us are seen conversing to- | lew days. 


gether. They affect to believe that we meoilate | 1 " . z SENTIENS 
harm against our postmaster; and when we go into AL the latest accounts, Gen. Hardin wa : Na 
voo, with a bud} of troops under nis command, and 


the post office some one of the.n will follow elose at ; 1 
: cei $ ' reigue : 18 a] 
our heels with a drawn sword in his hand. l'hey seem ON. igued there, as well as in other puis 


| to be secking an occasion to plunder and destroy us, 


and tying to provoke or draw us into some impro- 
dent aet or speech tor that purpose. They have our 
names, with authority from Backenstos to force us 
into their ranks, pul guna into our hands, and m.ke 
us fizht against our irienda, i any such should come 
to rescue the lown. Orders have also been given to 
put us to the sword if tuund firing our houses ur com- 
m:ttiug uther uffenees, which they say the Missouri. 
ans committed when they lived among them and then 
charged on the Mormona, 


The proceeding of the second ieeling at Quincy 
recommended to the people to accept the proposi- 
uon made by the aiormons, to remove from the state 
next spring; bul to accept it 88 on unconditional pro- 
position to remore, het implying sny obligation to 
purchase the Mormon property, or to find porchas- 
ers for it, "They declare thal it is now too late to 
attempt the settiemeat of the difficulties upon any 
other terms than (he removal of the Mormons troin 
the state. ‘They recommend to the people of the sur- 
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rounding counties to wait wilh patience the time ap- 
pointed for removal. They express the opinion that 
the peace of Hancock county cannot be restored 
while Backenstos remains sheriff, and that be ought 
to resign that office. "They propose that the people 
of Nauvoo shall appoint commissioners, to whom 
application for the purchase of real estate may be 
made; and suggest that legal prosecutions for alleged 
offences, during the present excitement, shall be sus- 
ended. They recommend that no court be held in 
ancock the present fall, and that a. small military 
force be kept up in the ccuuty tu preserve property 
from depredation. 
The proceedings of mectings of the citizens of 
Henderson county ard of Warren county speak in 
equally decided language against the continued resi- 


dence of the Mormons in the state. 
Lm — à ET 


— m — 


ERS. 


THE THREE GREAT NAVAL FOW 


THEIR COMMERCIAL 


MARINE. 


In “Colburn’s United Service Magazine,” for Sep- 
tember there is a long article upon Baron Charles 
Dupin’s well-drawn-up essay," entitled “Parallele 
des Trois Principales Marines de P Univers.” We find 
in the philanthropic tone of the comments of the 
Magazine, as well as in the statements extracted 
by it from Baron Dupin’s essay, much to approve in 
sentiment, and much to value for its information.— 
We have therefore thrown together below, in a con- 
densed form, such of the refleetions and such of the 
statistics jn regard to the relative extent and condition 
of the commercial marines uf the three great naval 


powers of the world as we thought would interest or | 


instruct our readers: 

“We are glad to nolice (says the London writer) 
the patriotic anxiety of Barun Dupin for the exteu- 
sion of his country’s trade, a study which naturally 
makes him cast his eye on both sides of the channel, 
and from thence across the Atlantic. The relations 
of the latter are not so urgently pressing upon his 
argument, though he is much strack with their pre- 
cocity, and greatly mortified with the numerical re- 
sults which place the ‘Grand Nation’ at the bottom 
of the scale. Ships, colonies, and commerce appear 
to be almost as much his aim as they were thal of 
Napoleon. Considering their proximity, extent, re- 
sources, population, and wealth, the intercourse be- 
tween France and England ought no longer to dwin- 
dle under false commercial legislation; but by a 
closer intimacy become more enlarged; and mutual- 
ly more beneficial. Indeed, it is high time that all 
national antipathies, together with the political er- 
rors on which they are based, should be exploded.— 
Butalas! Thiers & Co. animate the war faction, 
and retard the betler destinies of an intelligent peo- 
ple. France, however, is advancing in liberal feel- 
ing and strength, and by taking a few more leaves 
out of our book, or rather the great volume of Na- 
ture, she will become a safer and a more agreeable 
neighbor than has hitherto been tue case. A sound- 
er policy is advancing; for even al present the con- 
clusions arrived at ia London and Paris are not more 
at variance than may be expected, where persons set 
out from very different premises, and pursue opposite 
modes of reasoning. A quarter of a century’s peace 
has given authority to a better class of men, though 
at present they are kept in the distance by the fran- 
lis bellowings of the war faction. The crisis is now 
working, and tiie whole civilized world is interested 
in the results.” 

The following tables have reference only to the 
commercial marine of the three powers. The gene- 
ral accuracy of M. Dupin’s statements may be de- 
pended upon; al least they are sufliciently exact in 
their relative bearings tu authorise the inferences de- 
duced from them. 

"As we know,” continues the London writer, 
“that M. Dupin has fearlessly put some very disa- 
greeable but useful truths before his conntrymen, we 
give full credit to the enlarged view under which 
his statements are drawn up.” ‘The present periud 
is certainly one which inculcates civilization among 
nations, rather than contention, and prosperity will 
not in future be merely a casual dependent upon soc- 
cess in viulence and wurlare.” 
|  M.Dupin gives, at the commencement of his es- 

say, many statements relating to France only, which, 
as they have no relation to the proportional estimate 
|! which it is our present object to exhibit, we shall 
| omit, with the exception ot the following brief par- 
| tieulars: 
|! “One-third of the Fiench population inhabits the 
| maritime departments. More than one-third of the 
| taxes is paid, and one-third of the depaties are elect 
| ed, by the maritime departments.” 

“The mean population of the principal places in 
the maritime departinenis is nearly double that of 
the chief places in the inland departments.” 


France has 202 ports with a population of 920,000 
on the shores of the ocean; and 54 parts, with a po- 
pulatioo of 310,000 on the sbores of the Mediterca- 
nean. 

The rapid increase of seamen (of ail descriptions) 
in France during the last sixteen years is truly as- 


tonishing. According to M. Dupin it was in— 
Afloat in go- j 
vernment |Afloatin mer- 
ships. chant ships. |Disposable; Tolal. 
1827 13,408 56,874 13 29.163 531 
1843 21,095 49,589; — 19,339/95,992 
Increase 1102 per cent 134 2 5 per cil45 2 5p. el5lp v, 


“Tf other navies, our rivals," says M Dupin, shad 
remained stationary during this lapse of time, we 
sliould have reason to be proud of sucli progress; and 
we should be justified, or rather excusable, in not 
employing all our efforts to accelerate still more 
this increase of men in our commercial marine.— 
*:]t is sad to say,” he adds, ‘that the powers which 
share with us the empire of the sea, make incompa- 
rably more rapid progress, because they understand 
better the efficacious and constant protection of all 
their great maritime interests. Itis not a flattering 
but a salutary truth to reveal, and one which I have 
first brought to light, calling upon al] the efforts of 


the three lezislative powers and the executive power, | 


so as to rise again to our rank on luc seale of the 

great maritime powers." 

Comparison of the three poc (mercantile) navies, 
compiled and arranged from M. Dupin’s essay. 
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Baron Dupin makes the following comments upon 


the contents of this table: 

“The French ships employed in forcign commerce 
do not exhibit in their mean size half the mean ton- 
nage of the British ships, and a still. less proportion 
compared to those of the United States. The weight 
transported by each man of the crew of a French 
vessel is not equal to even half the weight trans- 
ported by each American sailor, and is very little 
above half the weight transported hy the English 
sailor. This is one of the most deplorahle facts for 
France—this 1s one of the causes of inferiority 
which we must endeavor, at any cost, to counteract. 
It explains to us in a great measure thc dearness of 
freight, dearer in our own ports than among our ri- 
vals, and foreigners having the largest share of the 


trade they carry on with us, even iu. our own ports. | 


In England, and in the United States, in 1540, fo- 
reigners have not even one-third uf the total weight 
of the carrying trade, whilst in Franco they have 
nearly two-thirds of it. This melancholy dispropor- 
tion, far irom decreasing, inclines lo increase; for 
in 1825 the foreign tonnage exceeded the French 


only by one-eleventh, but now it surpasses the French 
by more than half. Whilst we gain four hundred and 
fifty thousaad tons, carried by our own slips, fo- 
reigners have aequired nearly eleven hundred thou- 
sand.” “What renders this disproportion more deplo- 
rable is the excessive inequality of the new construe- 
tions requisite to keep up, and gradually to increase, 
these maritime means. By a comparison of the ves- 
sels built by the three greal maritime powers in 
1840, it will be seen that the mean tonnage of the 
new French vessels is not even the half of the new 
English vessels; it is not the third of the new 
American vessels. The necessary result of these 
great inequatities is that the same number of French 
sailors’ transpnrts an. incomparably less weight than 
the sailors of the two maritime rivals. 

“Tn the competition of France with all the north- 
ern nativns in our own ports, a calculation of the 
maritime movements shows that foreigners bring 
there nearly three times the number of our ships, 
nearly the quintuple of our tonnage, and nearly 
thrice the number of our sailors. It is not only 
the English and the Americans of the United States 
who so inuch excel us, itis also the Swedes, the 
| Norwegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the Hanseatic 
towns. 

“The nations of middle Europe, the Spaniards es- 
| pecially, the Catalans, the Genoese, the Neapolitans, 
| ihe Greeks, and the nations on the sbures of the 
| Adriatic, exceed ours in the trading to our ports, in 
ships nearly one-fourth, in tonnage about the same, 
,and in the number of their crews ratber mure than 
| one-third. 

“Ta southern commerce we happily find a superi- 
urity on the side of France, in which we exceed all 
foreign vessels in our trade abont fourfold, both as 
to number of vessels, amount uf tonnage, and sai- 
lors." **l'his southern trade i js of the utmost im- 
| portance to inercase, since upwards of three-fourths 
of the progress which it generales belongs to France.” 

M. Dupin extends his observations to many other 
branches of French commerce, which have no par- 
ticular relevancy to the subject before us. We may 
| mention however as a striking circumstance con- 
,neeted with French commerce, that the navigation 
between France and her colonies (exclusive of 
Algeria) is carried on exclusively by, French ves. 
sels. "l'his trade in 1849 employed 911 ships, with 
a tonuage of QU9,943 tons, and manned by II,591 
men. Not one foreign vessel was employed in this 

trade. 

| We will now add to the ahove statements from 
| M. Dupin as full a statement of the steamboats em- 
| ployed for mercantile and transportation purposes 
ii the United States, Great Britain, and France as 
| we have been enabled to collect from the sources 
within our reach, 


According to official returns, the steamboat tonnage 


li 


of the United States amounted, 3Uih. September, 
, 1842, as follows: 

New Orleans and the western waters, 126,978 tons. 
Bulfalo, Detrait, and northwest do. 17,652 “ 
|New York, Baltimore, Mobile, Phila- 

| delphia, and the remainder of the 

| Auantie seaboard, 15,064 ** 
| Total, 218,994 “ 


In July, 1844, the number of steamboats in Great 
Britain and Ireland was 855, (exclusive of the royal 
navy,) the amount of their tonnage being 109,988 
tons. 

Of which 373 (under 50 tons each) had an aggre- 

gate lonnage of 9,389 tons. 
482 (abuve 50 tons eacb) had 
an aggregate tonnage 
of 


| 
, And 


99,899 tons. 


109,988 tons. 


| 55 


The entire number of steamers entered and clear- 
| ed coastwise in 1813, reckoning uf course the re- 
! peated voyages uf each vessel, was— 


| Inwards, 14,633 tons 3,001,431 
| Outwards, 15,292 tons 2,796,522 


| Entered and cleared tor foreign ports, exciusive of 
the colonies, in 1843— 
| Inwards, 2,852 tons 443,095 

Out vards, 2,875 tons 450,733 

The French steatners iu 1841 numbered only 107, 
their aggregate tonnage was 10,183; but this has very 
much ticreased since that time. 

Thus, at these dates, tonnage of the commercial 
{steam vessels of the three countries stood as fol- 
luws— 

United States in 1843, 
Great Britain in 1844, 109,288 tons. 
France in I841, 10,183 tons. 

Jt must be remembered that all the foregoing state- 
ments have reference only to the commercial marine 
of the three conntries. 


218,994 tons. 
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BusixEss Cinctrs. Quite a ‘‘sensstiun.” hus 
produced 11 our flour and grain markers during the past 
week, by information brousht by the last steamer from 
England, which leaves no doubtof a large demand for 
bread stuffs that will have tu be supplied froni this side of 
t.e Atlantic, ! elore next harvest. Instantly on the arn 
val of the information, speculation took wing — Flonr at 
New York, advanced immediately trom 4 56a 4 75 ta 
5 0J and continued to advsnee until a dollar per barrel 
was realized by'some of the first purchasers who conclud- 


ed to take that ceriaiaty, rather thau trust to shipping at 
so high a rate. i 
Some unfair and heavy purchases were made of flour | 
and grain st interior markets, hy persons whose arrange- 
ments enabled them to anticipate the regular nace of) 
the information to which we allude. So sonn as that} 
informatiun arrived, each market in successio; took 
te tone, 8nd the value wf our wheat erop may he! 
rated at from twelve and a half to twenty per cent. | 
higher than it waa estimated atten daysago. This ad- | 
vante on one hundred millions of bushels of wheat, | 
which amannt is considerably helow the product af our | 
last harvest, is equal to from: Gleen to twenty millions ul 
dollars. The estimates aie, that 125 willious of bushels 
of wheat at least have heen harvested this season in this 
country. ‘Phe quantities ascertained by official reiuras | 
are known to he always short of the real quantity. Ac- | 
cording to returag issued trom the office of the eammis- ! 
sioner of patents, the fid owing has been the ascertained | 
product of grain in the U. Siatcs for the respective years! 
designated. 
Quantity of erain 
1840 


grown in the United Slates. | 


1942. 1813 1544. 


Bushels. Bushe's, Bushels Bushels. | 
Wheat 55 ) is y 100 ] 5 4) 
Barley 4 45 33 3 3 
O its WS WO MWe 172 = 
Rre 18 S 239 as em m 
Buckwheat moa ome qr E Our 
Iadan cora 377 J asi J 494 J 421 J | 


The largest exportation of flour in any one year, was 
dn 1940, in which year 1,993. 121 barrels were expurted, 
Valued at the poris of shipment at $10 113,615. The 
quontity tnat will be shipped this year will depend ns it al- | 
Ways must very materially upon the prices «hich are bid 
fur itabiead. Our use of bread stufls in this country is ' 
campaia ive'y so profuse t» what they use the same ar- | 
ticles m must countries, thar a very large surplus could, 
and would be gpared without seriously sunting ourselves, | 
il large inducements were offered. Assuming that the 
present priecs of grain and flonr were tu continue, it is 

tubable that a quantity equivalent ta at least three mil- | 
10 i$ oF barrels of four would be chipped for Eurepe, , 
making a difference of some teu milhoas of dollars m 
favor of our foreign exchanges, by way of balancing | 
tude wit: the other side of the Atlantic. Already up- | 
wards of 30,009 narrels of flour have been slupped froin 
N. York for Liverpool. 


The defictency of hread stuffs und of potatoes ocenr- | 
ring atthe same tine in so many countries of Europe | 
will prevent a supply from reaching Englaad from her | 
usual resources. We find the prices of grain in Holland 
had induced shipments tron Bngland to a considerable 
extent, and the New York Express states that 4,000 
bushels of rye were purchased « few days since at 73 
ceats, for shipment tor Holland, the first. probably that) 
ever went from this coo try ta that, chuugh we have 
frequenily had the article imported from theage. The! 
Express adds: "Letters have also been received from | 
the coptiment, ordering potatoes ro be shipped from here. 
There isevery prospect that corn as well as flour will 
feel ihe effecte ul ihe news. Besides mani anid flour, | 
theess has continued to go forwara tu E gland, ever 
since the fail season comaoueed, in greater quantities 
than usual, and at higher prices. Insead of supplies of! 
grain being sent trom Holland, Belsium, aud o ter parte! 
of the coannent, to England. it is certain that these | 
countries will be deficient, and they wll have to inport.) 
grainto make up their deficiency ” 

Circumsiances now [latter the hope that the British! 
government will allow the unpa tatiaa of Indian corn 
free of duty, or with but a very lieht duy. [No measure 
that we know of would be likely to releve their desti- 
tute poor at so cheap a rate —und nothing would so cf- 
fecmally accoummadate s large section al Ihis eonntry. 

' We subjoin the latest reports trom the foreign. mar- 
Kets. 


Esornisu Corn’ Manxzr.— Liverpool, Sep. 26. Quo 
into 8—whent pec 7 Ios.— Canadian, red 83. 3d. a 8 64.; 
while 83, LOJ ags. 3d.; United States, ied 85. 6 Lugs. 9.1. 
Tndisn corn, per 450 Ibs. 355.0345 ; in band, 28 
Flour, per 196 Ibs. —Canadian sweet, 33... 6d. 
United States, sweet, 853.0312 ; ja. bond, 26 : 
i Canadian eour, 313,3325.5 11 bond, United States, 
215.6235. 


London, Sept. 96. Wheat is firm at Monday's prices, 
but our miliers are mostly i want of new wheit; aud 
as the weather is hne, and factors ask full prices for old 
and lor foreign wheat, not much business has been 
done, We may quote Enehsh wheat at GU to 705, and 
loreizn in bond from 40s to Sta. Barley is. firm, with- 
eutinuch business doing Oats—Braish and Irish are 


80 scarce that consumers who will have them have 10 
ive advanced rates,.and as much as 34s. per quarter 
as been made of some very fine old Scotch patato vats; 
foreign in bond sell read:ly, as it now seems certain that 
the the duty on them will shorly be lower. 


AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET— Liverpool, Sept. 26.— 
There has again heen a very lively butter market, and 
prices are fully 4s, higher within the week. Bacon is in 
good demand at Is. advance. Lard is also 2s, to 3. 
higher and searce. ‘Phere is a steady demand for Ame- 
rican beef at full prices. la pork there is more doing. 
The cheese, per “Great Britain,” sald very freely at an 
advance of fully 5s. per ewt. In barrel and keg lard 
there is a further advance of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. 


2s. 

The Baring's, Brothers, & Co., write under date of 
23:h Septenther. "The wind having changed, the arri- 
vals froin all quarters, since our advices of the 18th inst. 
have been very numerous, bringing large supplies of 
most description of produce, and markets have been 
quieter in cunsequence. A demand for bread stuffs hav. 
ing arisen for export to Holland and Belgium, prices of 
grain and flour have again advanced, and a good deal 
of excitement lias prevailed in the corn market. The 
weather now is fine, and harvest operations are proceed- 
ing rapidly in the latter districts, where the crops pro- 
mise fairly. 


Rice. Liverpool, Sept. 18—'The excitement lately 
caused by the tuilure ot the potato crop still exists, and 
every parcel ol rice offered is instantly purchased at ex- 
treme prices. ‘fhe sales ainount to 30,000 bags, chief 
part of which hive been taken hy exporters at prices 
ranging trom 14s to 19s 64 for fine white, 153 3d for 
middüng, and t4s for low ordinary. 15s 3d has been 
ubtained for good broken, uud the price is stiil expected 
lo vo higher. 

The Huntsville [Ala ] Advertiser says—" Gen. Hamil. 
ton has erected. atthe Oswiehee bend, on the Chatta- 
houchee river, ia. Ro-scll county, in this state, a mer- 
vhant toll mill fur the inanufueru e of rice — Thia is the 
first one of the kind ever erected in Aluhama. Much of 


the swamp land on the Chaualioochoe is adapted to the | 


cultnre of the r'ce—4and tha rills will enable planters to 
prepare it for maker” 

Ricz ‘This armele is likely to be in demand st ad- 
vanced prices in Europe, ard holders here have taken 
the hint 


Corrox— Liverpool, Sept. 27. No alerstion in the 
price of cottun within the last week, but the demand for 
speculation has falen off, und the trade purchase more 
eauionsly. The sales of the week amounted to valy 
26,400 bikes. 

Havre dates to the 23.1, represent the market to be af- 
‘acted presisely as that ot. Liverpool. 


Frova, at New York, yesterday, (17th,) for Michigan, 
Olio, Geiesee, Trov, œe; $5,50uS5,625. At Philadel- 
plua 94.375 to $5,25. At Balumore $845,220. The in- 
&pecun is uf the week at Baltimore wore 15,613 bbla. 
and 596 half bbls. 

Poraroes. A Nova Scotia paper says: “The crap 
planted too early. 
ni'ed States, and 


Moniteur announces that the government 
will sven publish precise accaunts of the character and 


' progress of the disease i: potatoes, with the means of 


preveuling its developement, aud of using this year’s erop 


| without danger io the health uf nien and animals. 


THs IRON TRADE continued brisk, owing to the re- 
quirements of the new undertaking, and railway bars 
were consequently much sought afer. From the same 
cause, boiler plates, nsed 11 the construction of iran shp- 
pine, were Wnproving in value. Pig iron was also sel- 


ling at goud prices, and the make ot the motal was grea- 
fer a preseut than was eves kno Nn. 


Wueat at New York 17th inst, 81,1041,20; at Phila- 
delp an $U,05a1,10; at Balumure,tthe sanw, and for best 
white $1,15. 


Aatesian WELL A practical and scientific gentle- 
man offers for $30,000 w sink an Artesan well iit Bos- 
tou to tne depth at seventeen hundred feet, by which it is 
estimated that more than a nulhon of gallons of the very 
best water can be thrown into ihe cuy every day and to 
a herght ofat least one hundred feet above the surface of 
the earth. An ellort is about to be made to raise the 
money hy subscription. 


D arus, at Portland, Maine, during the six months 
eidi 4 Wih Sept, 122, of whieh 40 were under one year 
oliga 3 were between eighty and ninety years of age. 
The number of deaths during the yea ending 31st of 
Maica, 1815. was 282. Number ot inliabi ants at ihe 
lowest, 16500 | 'Phis averages only one iu 70, so says 
the Porilaad Advirtiser, ‘Ve rocent average at dewhs 
in B03'04, is g. ven ar nie in Al. Providence, oue in 4). 
Sulem, oue in 31. FForceer, oue m 52. Lowell, vie 
in 57. 

During the last week at Baltimore, 53, af which 14 
were under eve year; 3 were tree colored, 2 slaves; 15 
died of consinnption. 

At St. Louis, week ending the 36th inst., 45, of which 
13 were under one year; ouly E colored person, a slave; 
one died of consumprion. 

—The Hon. Samuel Paynter diad at his residence in 
Sussex county, Delaware, on the 84 instant ia the 78th 
year of his age, 

—Cuplain John Nelson, a soldier of tha revolution who 
lately died at Louisville, Kentucky, was tlie captain ol 
the first eteanibuat which ever ssceuded the Missouri 


river. This (says the St. Louis Republican) was only 
iwenty-five years ago. Now hundreds of ateumbonta 
are employed in the trade of that river, and, great as ihe 
inerease, they yet du not increase fast enough for tha 
cuninerce and productions of the people who inhabit the 
territory winch n waters. Siuce then, too, steamboats 
have ascended the same river eighteen hundred miles 
and roturned in satety and without delay. 


Te Bie cux, recently made in England for the U. S: 
steamer Princeton, was shipped on board of a packet 
ship which was to sail on the 26th September from Liv- 
erpool. 


Inox STrAwERS. Messrs. Hodgson & Co. of Liver- 
pool, are ba Iding amongst other vesaels, an iron ship of 
1200 (ous burilies, the frst of a new line of eleamers to 
ply batween New York and Liverpool, with engines of 
180 horse power; also, one of 600 tona burthen and 100 
horse power, to ply between Liverpool and Rio Janeiro, 
the first of a new line of seven; aio, one for Buenos 
Ayres, all tred witha screw propeller and Grantham's 
patent direct action engines. 


Knirtina Macutnery. <A brick building, three storiea 
high, 154 tee: lung, i8. row guing up at Thompsonville, 
Ci., for the purpose of accommudating newly invented 
knitting machinery, by which each girl employed can 
knit 60 yards a day! 


Macxreren. ‘The price of fish is lower now than for 
a lony series of years pust. The cause is singular, and 
shows that trade, as well as law, is aumatines very un» 
certain. The opening prices for the catch of thia year, 
were much the same as those of last year, and every: 
thing seemed tu be going on smoothly, when all at one 
there rushed into Boston bay an immense achool of very 
fat mackerel, of rather smali size, and evidently of a 
different family (roin those usually taken. The catch of 
the Hghermen was in-snily quadrupled Frum this 
school an ex‘va quantity was taken, amounting, aa some ` 
persons estimate, to twenty theusand barrels. Although. 
very fat aud delicious, they were, from their size, alincst 
all marked as No. 2 and 3, and the prices of these num- 
hera were thrown down to their present position. The 
tall on No. 2 was four dollars a barrel, causing a very 
severe loss io holders, who had purchased with the urdi- 
nary prospect of profit. 


Maraea Fruit, which was ecarce and dear last sen- 
sun, turns out to be superior in quality and quantity thia 
season. From a staüstical report lately published, it ap- 
p ars that more raisins are shipped froni Malaga to the 
Umted S:ates ihan to all the rest of the world. 


The above article was scarcely in type before infor- 
mation reaches us, whether true or false—we know not, 
of a large apeculation on vur importera by a per- 
son who arrived from England in the last steamer who 
had inturmation of a violent tnunderaiorm having broke 
over Malaga on the 8th of Sep. the raia following in 
torrcnis lor ten hours, doing immense damage to tha 
Sun and Muskatel raisias, which were in the drying 
frames. Kistiiuutcs weie that from one third to half the 
crap was losi-—Raisins had risen greatly; 88. being. de- 
manded tur blue marked casks, 5,25 tor black, aud 
3,80 per box tur muskatel raisius. 


New Bucar. Two hogsheads of sugar, the first of 
the new crop, were received by tbe steamer F. M. Suecks 
on Saturday She alsa brought ax barrels ol new mor 
lasses. — N. O. Bulletin. 


New vonk city asstssmenrs. The amount of real 
estate as returned by the Assessors and confirmed by 
the Supervisors, tor 1845, is $177,160,790; being an in- 
urease over last year of $5,224,193. ‘Phe value of per- 
sunal estate i8 $62,777,527, being a decrease fron last 
year of $1,919,551. 


Sart. No less than from twenty to thirty thousand 
tons of cali have been exported trom Liverpool to the 
Bast Ladies wi lin the last three months. ‘The enterprise 


| is expected to 1etura a. very handsome profit. 


Stare Rectsrer. Zhe New York State Register for 
1815, edued hy O. L. Holley, and published by J. Dis- 
turnell, No. 102 Broadway, New York, bus been oblig- 
ingly laid upon eur desk. Iris. truly a cu.nprebensive 
and valusble voinpilation, comprising a brief National 
Register, as well usa minate Siale Register, including 
the ecnzus of 1540, reiurna ot the last presidential elec- 
uon, lists or the state fliers, ol postinasters and post 
offices, of news papers | their publishers, ot banks 
aid insuruuee cuinpanies, aad their officers, toieizn 
consuls, Jull nowees of tie various public worka of the 
atate, of the lines ot steamboats, packets, statementa of 
trade &c., uotveisities, e diez es, uvadeniies, and seliools, 
prisons, corporationa and ofligers, de, d&e. The bret 
issug for tlus wak was for the year 1843. 1t wall be 
continued anuually. Ii is to be regretted that so lew 
of the states Lave a publieauou of this character. Each 
slate wouid fad it tu iis interest to follow this exuinple 
aad thus supply what remains as yet a desideratunt. 


Woon. A letter from Ontario. county, New York., 
aüysi— 

* Most of the wool in this county has been sold —not a 
litle, directly, 10 the eastern manulaeturers,— which. in 
some degiee accounts for their withdrawal trom your 
market. Eleven thousand pounds mixed wool lieve 
just been suid to a Rhode. Island manufacturer at 33jc. 
per tb. The 10,U0U Ibs. betore referred to, part from ilie 
nois, sold at 37e. in Richmond to the same inanufacturer; 
1,009 Ibs, cummon sold at 232c.; a prime lot sold at Ge- 
nesee lust week at 50u” 
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THE PAST—TDE. ,RESENT—--FOR THE FUTURE. 


PRINTED ANO PUBLISHED, TYERY SATORUAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT Fl 
UU TOTNM UU TUER T CRT I a a a E M AL 
REMOVAL. This remonstrance, in all prohahility, comes too 


Tus Orrice or ‘Nines’ Nationa Reeisven,” 


has heen nemoveo to 
Eoraw STREET, one door from Baltimore street, 
and immediately opposite the 
Butaw House. 


FONEIGVW. 
—————M—————M—M MÀ 


The steamer Hibernia, reached Bostnn on the 19th 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. We have 
no news ot importance by this arrival. What re- 
lates to crops, trade, &c. will be found on the Chro- 
nicle page. 

From Mexico, we have no arrival since our last. 

s SOUTH AMERICA. 

The armed interference of England and France 
in the disputes of two South Ameriran republics has 
been kuown for some time in this country, The fact, 
however, does not seem to have attracted inuch al- 
tention. The frequeney of quarrels, in that part of 
the continent, whether arising from internal dissen- 
sions or from controversies between different states, 
has rendered the paulic nind here indifferent to their 
concerns geuerolly, and perhaps it may be from this 
indifference of ours, this want of interest, this hold 
Ang buck iu the affairs of our South American neigh- 
bors, that the leadinz nations of Europe are induced 
to ioterfere in that quarter and tu assume a control- 
ling influence which we decline to exercise. 

The alleged ground of the interference of England 
and France ip the controversy between the Argen- 
lioe repuhiie and Urognay is the violation of a treaty 
between the two republics which England and France 
“aided to negotiate " This pretext is flimsy enough. 
The true reason no doubt is that commerce was dis- 
lurbed by the protracted warfare between the eon- 
tending parties; and with the power of a strong hand 
the two European governinents stepped in to coin- 
mand.the peace. 

“Phe sore point with us 1s not that this should be! 
done—but that it should be done hy Europeans. It 
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late. British and! French interposition has done its 
work. Nor has it been done secretly. The purpose 
of those two governments was-mvowed some time 
ago. They hudahble ministers to represent thein on 
(he spot—inen of promptitude and decision. We do 
not hear anytbingeot a plenipotentiary of the United 
States in this affair, nor an} thing of the action of our 
own government. The “Union quotes Mr. Mon- 
roe’s language in 1833—lanzuage which has re- 
mained alinost a dead letter ever since, ‘With the 
exisliog colonies or dependencies of any European 
power,” says Mr Monroe, “we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the governinents 
who have declared their iadependence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have on great 
consideration and on just privelples acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition Jor the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other ligh than 
ag the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towa ds 
the United States." 

"his is a very good principle. But if we do no- 
thing to maintain our proper positon towards our 
sister republics, nothing to establish a wholesome 
influence over them— il we show no sympathy for 
them in their troubles and manifest no disposition to 
perform frieudly olfices Tar them, we need not won- 
der if other leading vations, more vizilant than our- 
selves aud more proinpt to meet their responsibili- 
ties, should mterpose and reap the advantages of such 
interposition, whenever circumstances seem to i equiie 
it. We do not know that England and France 
are justly to he blamed in this matter, sce their 
interference goes no farther thao to stop hostilities 
between the two repuhlics, and to confirm the inde- 
pendence of each. Our own supineness is to hlame 
that we ourselves did not interfere, in such a way, 
at least, as to show to the natious of Enrope that 
there was need of no other mediator, and that 10 the 
affairs of this eontinent no interposition from the 
other side of the water was at all requisite.—Amer. 


ats 


beeomes tnis republic, the chlest born and the great- | 
est on this side of the Atlantic, to he the peace- 
maker on our own continent, whenever it may he- 
cone proper thal such ao office should he perform- 
ed. But our domestic quarrels in politics are as en- 
grossing to ourselves as the war-confliets of the Sunth 
American states are to them. We are absorbed by 
party concerns and neglect the high duties demand- 
ed by our position in reference to our relations 
abroad. Our diplomacy is almost without organi. 
zation; for there is such a constant shifting of minis- 
ters and envoys, such recalliuzs and changes, as par- 
ties fluctuate at home, or as places are wanted to re- 

Ward partizan services, that the efficiency of our 
| agents abroad is seriously impaired, and our diplo- 

macy too oltea loses tue benefits of that sustained 

action which depends so much on system and per- 
| manence. 

The official journal of Thursday refers to the 
| inerpusition of France and England above alluiled 
fo, and with a recapulation of the facts of the case, 
| it says: "It behooves the people of the Uuited States 
to lake these things into seasonahle and serions con- 
sideration, Shali the people of the United States 
| stand hy ain! see unmoved the British-Asiatie poliey 
| acled over azain among the rodependent republies of 
South Ameries? ls Buenos Ayres lo become as 
| Madras, and Uruguay as Tanjore? If not, theo at 
what point iu its progress should this armed Euro- 
| peau interference in American affairs be made to en- 
‘counter the deliberate aod solemni protest of the peo- 
| ple of the United States? It is impossible for them 
ito behold such a spectacie without emotion. — Lis of 
high concernment to our most practical aational in- 
| terests, that British aud French influence and pre- 
| dominauce on the banks of the Lia Platte should find 
jan autavonist aod a counterpoise in the public senti- 
| ment of this country. Our commercial stake in the 
reg on of that river is too great to permit us to see it 
sacrificed. tis of yet more vilal concera to our 
[avowed national policy, to keep this continent safe | 
Jand sacred from aggressive foreign dictation, We 
have not seen fil—neither we nor our South Ameri- 
ean neighoors—ty come iato that somewhat too fa 
mous hatauce of power system, which ia Europe has 
[borne such frusts as tue Holy Aliance and the Con- 
Wgress of sovereigns at Laybach.”? 
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NATIONAL APFALIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Edward Warreos, of Missouri, as consul of the U. 

States for the port of Trieste, in the place of A. D. 
Mann, resigned, 


Trisute To Henry Cray. The silver vase, in 
tended as a present for the hon. Henry Clay, was 
deposited io the American Institute, the illness of one 
of the arlizana engaged in tte work having delayed 
it till this time, and even now it is aot entirely eoi 
pleted, the inscription, and some of the work on the 
shields being unfinished. 

The funds for the material and construction of 
this vase were raised by suhseription, among the 
working gold aod silver artificers, employers aad 
jeurneymen, to the exclusion of those connected 
with the trade merely as merchants. The circum- 
stances which led to the completion of the present 
were as follows: 

At the first session of the congress of 1842, in which 
the tariff was under revision, the gold aod silver 
artificers were alarmed tor the prosperity of their 
trade, wheo they learned that the new bill, than ma- 
turing to its passage, had reduced the duty of 12i 
per cent. on gold and silver ware and jewelry, pro- 
vided by the old tariff, to live per cent.—a protection 
which they did not deem at all sufficient to foster the 
ioterests of American workmen in these branches of 
skill and industry. 

A delegation was immediately appointed and pro- 
ceeded ta Washing'on. They had ao ioterview with 
Mr. Fillmore, but the hili was then at its third read- 
ing, and he was fearful that interfering with details 
at that late stage would jeapard the whole bill; their 
application to him was therefore nnsuccessful. 

They had too mueh at stake, however to abandon 
their purpose, and tarned their attention to tlie se- 
nate. An interview was sought and obtained with 
Mr. Tallmadge. He recommended them to apply to 
Mr. Clay, who, as chairman of the committee of 
fiuaace had charge of the tariff bill. Mr. Clay, at the 
time, was on the floor advocating some of its pro- 
visions. 


D. 


VE DOLLARS PER ANNOM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
The delazation waited till he had c 
introduced to him b 
liour in conversatio 


oncluded, were 
y Mr. Tallmadge, passed over an 
n explaining their views, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing the clear headed stalesman of 
the west that the protection which they asked was 
nothing more than was proper and just. At the pro- 
per tine Mr. Clay proposed an amendment, advocat- 
ed it in one of his most persuasive speeches, and the 
result was, the changing of the daty on silver ware 
to thirty aod that on jewelry to 25 per eent. 

The vase stands aboot three feet high, cost $1 000 
and in its chasie and beaatifal workmanship does 
great credit to the manufacturer, William Adams, the 
former worthy assistant allerman of the fifth ward. 
The chasing is oeat and elaborate, the white frost 
work contrasting finely with the burnished portion. 
The handles are light and graceful, beautifully chi- 
selled, and fitted to the body with a gentle and 
symmetrical curve. Between them are two shields, 
one on each side, On one it ix intended to depict in 
chasing, a silversmith's workshop, with the men bn- 
sily employed, and on the other to engrave the fol- 
lowing inseription: 

PRESENTED 


TO 
HENRY CLAY, 
BY THE 
GOLDAND SILYER ARTIZANS 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
As a tribute ol their respect for the faithful and 
| patriotic manner io which he has diseharged his 
bigh public trusts, and especially for hig early and 
untiring advocacy of *'Proteclion to American Indus: 
try "7 
1815. 
COMMITTEE. 
Epwanp Y. Prime, 

M. G BALDWIN, DANIEL CARPENTER, 

A. G. Pecruam, Davin Duny. 

The richest part of the chasing is on the cover, 
which is surmounted by an eagle, with wings ex- 
tended as if justalighting upon a rock, against which 
the surrouadiog waters are vainly beating. How 
typical, we thought, of the man to whom itis to be 
presented. The waves of adversity may roar, the 
wind of political ingratitude may whistle around, 
but seated on the rock of his country’s prosperity he 
can proudly look to posterity for that justice which 
his contemporaries may deny. 


WILLIAM ADAMS, 


OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. An article ap- 
peared a few days since in the United States Gazette, 
Philadelphia, indicating that letters had been re- 
ceived from Me Mclsine, our new minister at Lon- 
don, expressive of a wish to return home, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the president to furnish him 
with such instructions in relation to the existing dif- 
ferences betweco the two countries, as would ena- 
ble hia to be of service in settling those dfficulties, 
a3 he had been led to expect when he accepted the 
mission. 

The Washington “Union,” immediately enntra- 
dieted the statement, and alledged that Mr. McLane 
had expressed no such wish, N n 

The Philadelphia American, of the 24th, in allusion 
to the subject, says ** There have been within a few 
days, several rumors in circulation in regard to the 
mission of Mr. McLane. A correspondent of one 
of our city contemporaries alleges that the minister 
haa several times asked a recall. The Union cone 
tradicts this, very positively. No doubt the Union 
is right. If, while denying an error, it had affirmed 
the truth, however, we might have had in the cabi- 
net paper some such state „ent as the following: | k 

Mr. McLane was oo seeker for the place of minis- 
ter to Eoglaod. He would have preferred to live in 
Baltimore, where personal and public interests de- 
maod his attention., He was surprised by his oomi» 
nation, and at first declined the office. He had an 
interview with the president, and without much cir- 
eu:iloeutiop, told him, that the position he had as- 
sumed In regard to the Oregon boundary was alto- 
gether untenable. Our rights, he said to Mr. Polk, 
were by no means so comprehensive, or so positive, 
as he seemed to think. ‘The president professed to 
falter io his opinions and determimations. 

Mr. MeLane accepted the mission, for the special 
purpose of settling the Oregon question, and was promised 
such instructions as would induce an amicable treaty, 
based on mutual concessions, Although the contem- 
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plated treaty was to be signed in Washington, it was 
to be arranged, entirely in London, and solely by Mr. 
McLane on the part of the United States. For rea- 
sons not very difficult to imagine, the signing was to 
be done in Washington, hither Mr. McLane would 
have forwarded the best terms to he procured, in the 
sbspe of instructions to Mr. Pakenham. 

Well, Mr. MeLane igs heen until this lime, wait- 
ing the promised instructions, and, if his patience 
were of such enduring quality, he would wait until 
the day of doom for them. The instructions will not 
be sent. The president may shelter himself under 
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NAYAL JOURNAL: 

British naval preparations. A Portsmouth journal 
says: “A large augmentation in the number of arti- 
sans and laborers in all our dock vards will take 

lace immediately. No less than 426 additional are 
ordered to be entered in this dock, yard—namely, 150 
shipwrights, 36 joiners, 92 caulkers, 48 smitt.s— 100 
laborers, 42 sawyers, and 38 rope makers’ laborers. 
The rope makers are also to be augmented, and sc- 
veral stout boys are to be admitted to this depart- 
ment. With the increased force four large war 
steamers arc to be built upon the designs respective- 


resolutions, to be intraduced and passed by the war|ly of Mr. Finchap, the master shipwright, and Mr. 


party in the house of representatives, and the mmis- 
ter WILL RETURN. 

Such is the tenor of our advices from thc seat of 
government; and the character and position of our 
authors leave us is no doubtas to their correctness." 

U. S. Tagasuny Report, FOR 1845. A Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, writes in antieipation of the treasurer’a 
annual report for the fiscal year cnding 30th June, 
1845, in substance tbat, 

Tie receipts, 
From customs will exceed 
From public lands dà 
Miscellaneous sources 

Or, altogether, over 
To which add ths balance 
in treasury, lat July, 1,851,319 


$27,500,000 
2:000,000 
263,998 

$29,700,000 


White, of Cowes. 

"These vessels we are informed will be got off the 
stocks with all possible desp#teh. The additional 
force is engaged for six months, at ihe same wages 
as the other artisans, A daily report is ordered to 
be made of the state of the advanced thirty sail of- 
the-line; and all stores not perishable, and furniture 
liable to deteriorate by being aflost, are to be put on 
hoard as convenient. The steam guard ships are to 
be brought forward immediately; in fact, some of 
them have already been taken in hand. Notice for 
tenders from engineers has becn issued, and the ten- 
ders for screw-machinery for these stcam guard 
ships will be sent into the admiralty from the varı- 
ous firms after the Ist of next month. 


Cunnency—Cow. Value of foreign moneys, os ta- 
ken al the custom house ta New York. 


1844, |A urg florin 
Making a total of over — $37,500,000 Ee ae EUR $o 1s 
Expenditures. Brazil guilder 40 
Of the wer department, will exceed, $15,000,000 | Banco marka 33: 
Of the navy department S 6,000,000 | Barcelona and Catalonia livres 53i 
The civil list will not exceed 2,995,000 | Brabant forin 34 
The foreign intercourse *' 500000 | Bremen dollar 18 
The writer adds that there will be a balance of | Bengal sieca rupee, (fixed by law) 50 
over $1,500,000 in the treasury. It will be seen that Bombay sieca rupee 50 
largely over half of the expenses of the past year| Calcutta rupee, (thus fixed by law) 50 
have been for military purposes. Í Chana tale, (thus fixed by law) 1 48 
[The Washington Union says that the above state- | Cayenne livres, 1 to a dollar. 
ment is grossly erroneous | Í Creveld florins ait 
c | Crowns cf Tuscany 1 05 
ARMY JOURNAL. Curreut marks 28 
The army of observation. By the steamer Alabama, | Denmark rix dollar, (thus fixed vy law) 1 00 
capt. Windle, at N. O., we have dates from Aransas} Ducat of Naples 80 
bay to tbe 12th. Everything remained quiet there. Dutch florins or guilders 48 
Major Ringold’s corps of Light Artillery had | England pound sterling, (thus fixed by law) 4 80 
reached St. Joseph's island, having lost only three France—íranc 182 


horses during their voyage from Baltimore. 

The steamer Cincinnati, has returned to New Or- 
Jeans, having carried two companies of the 3d artil- 
lery to. Corpus Christi; company A, Captain Bark, 
Lisuts. Kilbouro and Churehitl; aud company |, Capt. 
George Taylor, and Lieuts. Gilbam and Ayres, aur- 
geon Hawkins, Capt. Perkins, Sntler. There were 
no United States vessels of war at Aransas when the 
Cincinnati sailed, but she left there the ship Her- 
man, with troops (rom Old Point. Comfort, and the 
achooners Fame, Wm. Bryan, Rosella, wo Friends, 
Gertrude, Cornelia, and T. F. Hunt. 

On the 26th ult. the barque Phoenix, of Richmond, 
arrived at Aransaa in 24 days from Fortress Monroe, 
Va., with two cotopanies (D and E) of the 4th regi- 
meat of artillery. 

Geo. Worth arrived at Aransas by the Cincinnsti, 
having gone on board atTampa Bay, at which place 
the steamer touched. 

Tne barque Pacific arrived on the 20th ult. at 
Araosas from New York, with flying artillery and 
horses on board. Thirteen horses were lost on the 
passage, from being placed in the hold. 

«wVanuiNTs. According to the following extract 
of a letter, published in the New Oricaus Picayune, 
wiitten by an officer of the army at Corpus Christi, 
the post occupied by Gen. Taylor's "army of occu- 
pation” cannot be particularly desirable: 

“Tth Infantry camp, 

Corpus Christi, Texas, Sept. 3, 1345. 
Florida may be the ‘land of promise,’ 
but Texas is the land of *varmints. In clearing the 
ground to pitch my tent, ] killed a water moccasin; 
about 3 o'clock in the morning l was awakened up 
by the barking of a dog; he had just run a. rattle- 
snake out of my neighbor's tent, when the rattling 
and the barking aroused me—9Q rattles—captured. 1 
again lay down, and when day broke,a yellow neck- 
ed lizard was cocking his cye cunningly at me from 
the ridge-pole fol my tent. I sprang up, seized my 
boot to despatch bim, when, lo! out ot the boot drop- 

eda tarantala! Exhausted from fright and fatigue, 
Penk back into a chair; bnt no sooner down than I 
was compelled rapidly to abandon the position, hay- 
ing been stung in the rear by a scorpion! * * * 

Besides the above mishaps, he lost a valuable dog 
by a shark. The dog had jumped overboard from a 
boat, to follow his master to the sliore, when the vor 
yacious monater caught him.” 


a >b w # 


France, livre, (thus fixed by law) 18! 
Florence livre, 65 to a dollar 

Genoa livre 182 
Halifax pound 4 00 
Hamburg rix dollar 1 00 
India pagoda, (thus fixed by law) 1 84 
Jamaica currency, $3 to the £ 5 00 
Leghorn dollar 902 


Leghorn livre, 64 to the dollar. 


Louis d'or, or rix dollar of Bremen 181 
Ounce of Sicily 2 48 
Portugal milreas, (thus fised by law) 1 24 


Russia rouble* 103 


Spain real of plate, (thus fixed by law) 10 
Spain real of vellon, (thus fixed by law) 5 | 
St. Gaul guilders 405 
Sweden rix dollar -> ] 00 
Saxon dollar 69 
Swiss livre 2 
Seudes o( Malta 40 
Trieste guilder 48 
Turkish piaster, value to be ascertained ac- 
cording to the exchanges on London. 
Prussian rix dollar 631 


Prussian florin 
Leipsic florin 


*Subject to the rate of exchange on London. 
Nite. All currencies not fixed by law, will be 
taken aecording to the American consul’s certificate 
| of their intrinsic. value, compared with the Ameri- 
eau dollar, which must accompany the invoice. 
New York State Register, 1845. 


Ma. HocaN's mission To THE West lyon IsLanns. 
The National Intelligencer of the 24th says: “The 
subjeincd paragraph, taken from the Waslnngton 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, disclos- 
es a fact ol some interest, not to “the slaveholding 
portion of the United States” only, but to all the 
freemen who compuse the population of our coun. 
try. We do not doubt the authenticity of this in. 
formation: and, if the writer has any further or more 
particular information on this subject, we invite him 
to reveal it.” 

“ Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce, 
Washington, Oct. 20, 1845. 

“Mr. Calhoun, towards the close of the lute ad- 

ministration, despatched sa agent to the island of 


St. Domingo, for what particular objects it was not 
known. He was paid out of the secret service rund, 
This agent (Mr. Hogan) has returned, and made a 
voluminous, and, as ]_ understand, an interesting re- 
port, whieh wall, probably, at some time, see the 
light. Itis conjectnred that i relates chiefly to the 
eondition of the Spanish portion of the island, and 
the situation and prospects of the Dominicans; their 
war with the HI; ytiens; the policy of the English and 
French governments in regard to them. and to the 
slaveholding porticn of the West India islands gene- 
rally, &c. It has been supposed that the British go- 
vernment, and perhaps the government of France 
also, will take such a course 98 will aid the entirs 
abolition of slavery in this island, and, indeed, in all 
the Spanish and French islands. The subject is one 
of some interest to the slaveholding portion of the 
United States.” 
lt is reasonable to presume that our governinent 
should avail itself of means of ascertaining the 
movements, political snd comoiercial, of so consi- 
deruble and near a neighbor as the island of Hayti, 
especially when it is well known that European 
powers are by no means unattentive spectators of 
ithe civil differences and wars that have for soine 
| time existed between the Haytians and Dominicana, 
fomented as these disputes very probably are hy those 
very powers. Indeed the administration would he 
! censurable if it neglected to place itself in possession 
lof more authentic information than would reach it 
| by transient means from a people with whom, be it 
remembered, this country has no accredited agent 
whatever. Aa to the publicetion, forthwith, of tho 
information obtained by the agent, we presume that 


;|that should depend very much upon the nature of 
i lthe information. Our government, republic though 


itbe, may be in possession of secrets, at icast for a 
time, that it were better not to trust to the public 
press for keeping. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
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New Hawrsumg The official canvass of the vote 


fiatthe late trial fora member of congress, shows 


these aggregates. 


Tor Woodbury, loco. 18,010 
* Goodwin, whig 10.055 
u Hale, Anti-Texas loco. 8355 

Scattering 121 


Woodbury's plurality over. Goodwin 1,055. He 


* | lacks 521 of a majority over all. 


The Hon. Franklin Pearce has declined the ap- 
pointment, couferred on him by Governor Steele, of 


7 penar of New Hampshire iu the congress of the 


United States, in placc of tbe Hon. Levi Woodbury. 
Í lt is said in the official paper of the state that Gov. 
| Steele will not hurry himself to make another ap- 

pointment, aud it is even hinted that be would like 

the place very well himself. 


New Jersey. All the sheriffs of New Jeraey will 

be thrown out of office this week by the change in 
| the election law of thal state, which transfers the 
| election from the second Tuesday in October to the 
first Tuesday in November. They are elected annu- 
| ally, and their terms expire under the old law on tho 
Monday following the second Tuesday in October.— 
No provision having been made for the change in the 
Jaw, there will be a vacancy till the next election 

under the new law. 

PrxNsYLYANÓA. Finances. 'l'hetreasurer of the state 
has already between two and threc hundred thausand 


1 |dollais of funds that are appliible toward: the pay 


ment of ihe interest tnat will be due on the state debt 
on the first of February next, and not the least doubt 
remains of his being able to meet the total of mte- 
rest payable, by that date. 

Relicf notes. On the 3uth ult. the state treasurer 
cancelled and delivercd to the auditor genersl for 
destruction, $35 000 of the notes issued lst May, 
1844. The whole amount of the relief motes now 
outstanding is but little over $1,200,000. 

Election. Returns have been received which show 
that the next legislature will stand as follows: 

Senate, 18 locos. 14 whigs. 1 native. 

House, 68 locos. 32 whigs. 0 

86 4 

Loco majority on joint ballot 40. 

Not ouc of the native party succecded at the last 
election. The one senator of that party in the le- 
gislature holds over, fram a former election. 

Inuinors.— The end of the Mormon war. The fol- 
lowing is the pledge of the Mormons: 

.Nuutoo, Oct. I, 1845. 
To General John J. Mardin, W. B. Warren, S. A. 
Douglass, and J. A. Me Dougal: 


1 


Messrs.—In reply to your letter of this data, re- 
juesting us “to submit the facts and intention stated 
y us in vriting, in order that you may lay them he 
‘ore the governor and the people of the state," we 
vould refer you to our enmuiinication of the 24ih 
"ilt. to the ^Quincy committee,” &c., a copy of which 
js here with enclosed. 

| In addition to this, we would say that we had 
tommenced making arrangements ta remove from 
his country previous to the recent distuibances; 
hat we now have (our eompanies organized, of one 
nndred families each, and six more companies now 
irzanizing, of the same uuimber each, preparatory to 
remnval. 

That ore hundred families, including the twelve, 
be Hish Council, the trustees, and general authori- 
jes of the church, sre fully determined to re nove in 
he spring, independent of the contingency of selling 
coperty; and that this company wil! comprise from 
five to six hundred souls. 

That the church as a body, desire to remove with 
us, and will, if sales can be elfected, so as to raise 
the necessary means. 

_ That the organization of the church we represent 
is such that there never can exist but ona head or pre- 
sideucy, at any one time, and that sl] good members 
wish to be with the organization; and ail are deter- 
mined to remove to some distant point, where we 
shall neither infringe or be infringed upon, so soon 
as time and means shall permit. 

| That we have some hundreds of farins and some 
two thousand or more houses for sale in this cily and 
county, and we request all good cilizens to assist in 
the disposal of our property. 

That we du not expect to find purchasers for our 
"Temple and other public buildings; but we ure wil- 
ling to rent them to a respectable cammunity who 
meş inhabit the city. 

Thst we wish it distinelly un.lerstoo | that glthougli 


|not sacrifice or give it away, or suffer it to be ille- 
gally wrested frou us. 

That we do not miend to sow any wheat this fall 
jani should we aii scil we shall not put in any more 
crops of any deseription. 

That as soon as practieahle we shall appoint cenm- 


Creek, and ali neeessary places 1n the county togive . 
information to purchasers. 

That if all these testimonials are not sufficient to; 
salis(y any people that we ure in earnest, we will 
soon give them a sign that cannot be mistaken, we 
will leave them. 

In behalf of the Couneil, respectfully vonrs, &c. 

BRIGMAN YOUNG, Pres'l. 

Wituram Ricnarps, Clerk. 

Agriculture. Tne Alton Telegraph says: “The 
quantity of slanding corn which may be seen (rom 
Mound Farm, in Jersey county, under twenty miles 
from this place cannot amount to less than five hua- 
dred thonsund bushels. Nur is this all, or the best. 
From Mr. B. A Davidson's residence on the bluff, 
on the road from Alton to Edwardsville, and about 
seven miles from this cily, there may be seen, withe 
out moving from the same spot, by losking only in 
two directions, lie!ds of standing corn, the probable 
yields of which is estimated at one million tive hun- 
dred thousand bushels Beat this who can!” 

Alton statistics. The town of Alton, exhibits a 
Strange phenomenon in its statisties, for it is stated 
{hat the population of the town 3:nonuts to 4,000, 
and that among the whale there are only twelve un- 
married females, eleven of whom are engaged, and 
the twelfih is a widow, who has already had three 
husbauds. If the census is accurately compiled, we 
agree perfectly with the Newark Adverti-er that 
this offers a fine chance for unmarried iadies."— 
Celibacy in such a community would seem to be 
very nearly or quite impossible. The forlorn one 
making up the dozen unprovided is we are bound to 
believe, in only a very temporary widowhood. and 
will be obliged in a very few days to take the fourth 
heeband. ‘Ihe Altoniaus will never permit a lady 
to remain unmarried more Lhan 3 month. 

’ [Courier & Enquirer. 

Lynch Law. We find the following in the St. Leuis 
Reveille, of Thursday, the 2d inst. 

It ts reported that the two men named Redman, 
brothers, with five others, were recently arrested 
in the vicinity of Davenport, charged with the mur- 
der of Colonel Duvenpurt. Suspicion was stroug 
as to their guilt. We have heard rumors that 
Lynch taw had been inflicted upon hoth the Red 
mans since their arrest—that they both were hung. 

The whole seven were Mormons. 


TENNESSEE— Official vote for governor. The re- 
turns tor governor were counted on ihe 13th in cvn- 
vention of both branches of the legislature, and the 
vole declared as foliows: 


we may nut lind purchasers for our property, se wiil | 
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Whole number of votes polled, * 114915 
Of which Aaron V. Brown received 58,268 
Ephraim H. Foster received 56,646 

Brown’s majority, 1,623 


Governor Brown was inaugurated on the 15th in- 
stant. 


AA TRE TS EET E hate ry rr 


MISCELLANHOUS, 


From the Sth of the present mo ith eorn is permitted 
to be imported free of dutv into Belgii n. 

The following is u comparative statement of the re- 
ceipts of the Belgian rar ads during the first six months 
of the years 13it and 1545 


1314. 1545. 
Jinuary 613,204 51 753510 51 
February 665.334 99 6*1 262 97 
i Mareh 769 582 83 956105 30 
| April 901,4 30 52 937,101 69 
May 970,256 27 3,037,899 70 
June 933.665 02 106t,119 04 

4,933 134. 19 5,482 960 56 


This shows an increase of 514,476 Ir. 37e, eleven pêr 
cent, in favor of the first aalf of the present vear. At 
| the sume time, itis to he remarked that this incresse lias 
| been entirely derived trom the transport of merchandise, 
the nu'nber of passengers having diminisned. 


ATRENJEUMS — Projects for there invaluable institutions 
; were started all aver the Unton a few years since, about 
| the perio} ot the Morus Mutticaulis Mania, and with 
‘something lke the sane fortune. Thev wore seize 
hold of us u mater of & eculation, insteal of being a- 
‘dapted with cool di ive:ntion rnd ;rusecu'ed wilt 
j practical patience, most of thei aie a naturai death | 
'80 goon a3 the speculation filed. Such however, us 
were vrasped ia a proper spirit and by the proper inem- 
| bers of community, have proved blessings to the 

! eominuniry tint eonriaued to enjoy their henefi's, 
We nave rece ved the Report male to the Providence 
| Atheneum, at their tenth Xaanal Meeting, on 22d, ult. | 
therein evince thal, the advantages | 


| The lacets stated 
-keld ont by the instianon for imtellectual culture are 
, duly appreciated und avad of. Tae cezard of the A- 
| thenceum seema principally devo:ed to their Library, 
which in the words of the report, is “rich in the zathered 
wisdom of the past, ana perhaps equably rich in the se- 


| mittees for this cily, La Harpe, Macedonia. Besr leered treasures of the present.” It uow consists of 12,- 


185 voluines, 813 of which were added during the past 
year. ney are sdopted tu every tas'e and want, and 
are selected with an especial view to the useful. Many 
excellant mapa also are possessed byjthe company. 


he total cireuiatioa of hooks during the past year 
has been over 18,200 volumes,—affording about an aver- 
ug of 290 volumes cunsigatly ia use. Who cau judge 
the i fluence that such advantages exert upon the in- 
tellectual and moral condition of a commuoty; or who 
can appreciate the henctits therefrom, which [tke the 
broad currents of the ocean, spread notselessly, yet 
deep and irresistibly',—at onee the most wondertnl, and 
the moat ective. ageiit in raising tlie level of the human 
miad. 

How long may it bee are such an institution, nojmat- 
ler how humble its besnnning, shall grace every town, 
village and eommuuily of var goountry? T's influence 
would soon be felt, —aad its iinprevonient soun demand- 


The Providence Atheneum ig sustained by a tax 
(during the past year of $5) on 42) shares of trausfera- 
ble tax, 


SisaurLaR PucxowEvoN on Lage Ontario. On Sa- 
turday iust a mostexiraordinary occurrence was noticed 
in the lake at this place Shortly beiore noon some gen- 
tlemen walkiag opon the wharf, happenigg to cast their 
eyes upon the water between the piers were struck with 
the very unusual appearance of a strong current tide, as 
it it were setting direcily out to sea. It seemed as if 
the whole Lake wua going bodily away. Ina few mi- 
putes nearly a third pact of the inner harbor, with a 
corresponding partion of the shore ou. either side, was 
left eutirely bare, when suddenly the tide turned and 
came as rapidly back again, filing the harbor, at least 
two feet higher than it was belore. This extraordinary 
action of the Lake was continued at regular intervals of 
every eight or ten minutes. till after dark,—the highest 
tide noticed being a little before six o'clock in the « ven- 
ing, when the water rose several inches higher than it 
was last spring, an4 just two leet and an inch above its 
present level. a 

We understand the same occurrence was noticed at 
other places on the Lake, and hear that at Port Hope 
the effect was so great that the Princess Royal cuuld uot 
get into the harbor at all, running hard aground when 
more than her length outside the entrance to the piers. 
The cause of so exiraordinary a phenomenon is at pre- 
aent a matter of various conjecture, bur the general opti- 
ion seems Lo be that it could uaig have been produced 
by a violent earthquake in some part ol tae continent, 
whieh we Shall probably soo: hear of.—Cobourg IV hig 


Imporrant FROM THE RIVER Amazon —Cuptein Klause, 
vt Putldeluphia, tias discovered tha! the river Atnazon i: 
wavigabie fur steamships from its mouth, on the Atlaa- 
tic, near to Lima, in Peru, and within eight miles of Cal- 
i39, one of the principal porta on the Pacific. A long ac. 


count of his expedition 19 given in the Granada Chroni- 
de ef the 16ih of September, 1844. ‘Tha account 
says, 

“He directed his course to the river Guallsga. by the 
mountain of ‘Paseo.’ Arrived at the village of Tingo, 
he embarked in a canoe with the object of exploring the 
viver, to sea If it was practicable to navigate it by steam; 
four steamers haying, for that purpose, arrived from 
North America. Following the stream, he approached 
a sinl hamlet, called. Yurimaguas, which is the purt of 
the city of Muyobaniba, where he took in pravisions. 
From Yurimaguas ho prosecuted his downward coursa 
to "Laguna, the point of contlueuce of the Marahnon 
and Gnailaga. Here he entered the Marahnon, and. 
proceedet to the frontiers of Peru and Brazil, arriving 
at a setJement estled ‘Our Lady of Loretto” where he 
saw sev: ral Brazilian schooners. From Loretto he sent 
ona person t» Jabulinega, a town of Brazil, with orders 
to the four s'eamers there, to ascend tia river as fur as 
Loretto, «aid in a few days the whole four arrived, salu- 
ting the Brazilian battery, which mounted seveu guns. 
To Loretto there is a larze lake, in which türee ol the 
steamers anchored to wait orders, and in the other, osl- 
led the Peruvian, of oae handred and forty horse power, 
Captain Klanse embarked. taking on board all the ma- 
chinery necessary to clean onttle river Gualiaga, and ta 
construct landing places, &oc. He then proceeded a- 
gainst the stream to the mouth of the Guallaga, and port 
of ‘Laguna,’ where he anchored in ten fathoms. Here 
he discharged the machinery into canoes, and, assi ted 
by three hundred and hfty Indians,he ascended the river, 
clearing it of every obstruction as far as ‘Pachisa,’ at 
which place he waa nhlizei to aagment tha number of 
hands tu &even hundred, from the increase of the work 
and [abor they had ta perform. He thance continued 
his o nese seni ist the current to the village of Tiago, 
the utmost paiut of steam navigation in the river Gual- 
lasa, distant froin Liima seven or eight days by laud.— 
From Tingo he returaed back on foot with twenty-five 


į soldiers by the “Pampa del Sacramento’ to the ‘Laguna,’ 


where he f iind the ~teamer he had left there at a ichor. 
He again embarked in the steamer, aud proceeded in 
her up the Guallaga tnow cleared of all uhstrucion) un- 
tlhe again reached Tingo wthaut the sligütest scaident 
From Tingo Captain Kiause forwarded despatches to 
Lina, notfyins the arri al of the steamer, and without 
loss of iine he retraced his steps in a canoe, std the in- 
teahon of sending up to Tiago the other s earners which 
were awaiting orders in the lake of ‘Our Lady of Lorei- 
to,” bet atthe port of Yarimaguas he received a letter 
foun ihe firm at Lima, divecling him to. proceed imme- 
diately to explore the river Pastaza, as far asit may he 
navigable by steam, and in case the navigation should 
prove to be practicable, to propose a contract to the Gov- 
ernment uf the Eqaador. In effect the exploration waa 
performed, and the river found perfectly navigable for 
steam vessels, save a few obstructions, which would be 
cleared away on the Government consenting to a cone 
tract. From the puint of eanfluence of the Pastaza with 
the Marahnon to the boundaries of Peru and the Equa- 
dor, as far as the village of Andais, Captain Klause did 
not meet with any obstacle except a sandbank, which, 
with ordinary caution, may he easily evaded: the current 
is rapid. From Andoas upwards there are many ob- 
structions, which ean ouly be re noved by means of the 
machinery brought by the steamers fur that purpose. 
Near Andoas, Captain K ause discovered two moune 
tains of rock salt, ono very whiie, the ot ier red Jish3 and 
along the banks of the Pastaza, above Andoas, he saw a 
numoer of little hamlets and settlements of wild Indians, 
ealied Zaparos, from whom he obtained provisions; fi- 
ually, he reached within two or three leagues of the ri- 
ver Jopa, where he landed, and arrived at the towa ol 
Bano in two days, From Bano he proceeded to Pelileo, 
where he remained four dass, and saw several good 
mines of silver and platina. From Pelileo he arrived at 
this city (Quito) on the 231 April. Captain Klause anys 
he wos truly amazed at the quantity of minerals, dye- 
woods of various suris. and other valuable wonds, coffee, 
cocoa (white snd common) of excellent raising, wax, and 
other rich productions, which he met with in great abune 
dunce every where during his travels.” 

EunoPEAN RA1LAOAD PAOJECTS. The whole inside, 
and 3 very considerable poction of the outside of the 
London Sun, received by the steamer Great Britain 
this week, are occupied with advertisements of new 
ratirosd companies, so that every day, supplements 
are issued, containing news, editorials, &c. The 
amount paid for advertising would make a snug lit- 
tle railroad in this country, and we see by the Lon- 
don papers, that tbe advertisemens are “paid.” 
pau — XM c Ll 

OUR COUNTRY—ITS HISTORY. 
MEMORANDA 
for the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTAY. 


Hisroriean society or Noatu Caagouna. We 
have reeeived (rom the president of the “Historical 
Society of the University of North Carolina” its 
first report, for which we return our thanks. The 
association should be cherished by every lover of 
his state, and each citizen should feel himself espe- 
ciully called upon to further the objects of this so- 
ciety. The history of North Carolina has been too 
long unwritten, and she has suffered much from the 
ignorance which has in consequence prevailed as to 
the part she bore in our struggle for indapendence. 
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Ina letter now before us (dated 1774) from one of 
the ripest scholars and most sagaeious minds in N. 
Carolina lo his friend in London, we extract, “Ì ean | 
venture to assure you that North Carolina will not: 
be behind any of her sister colonies m virtue and a , 
steady adherence to sueli resolves as tlie Continental 
Congress now setting at Philadelphia, shall adapt ” 


Shoceo Jones now?)—his orators are Stanley and 
Clingmann, and his merchants own the two sloops, 
“Mary & Sally," and “Polly [epkins.? Wilmington 
is liis great port of entry—'his city by the cea,’ and 
here he carries on some of his largest manufactures— 
converting daily into turpentine his thousand barrels 
of the odoriferous gum. His dwellings here are of 


In another letter, dated Sth August, 1774, Mr. Wm. brick, and he hus lately heen rehuilding and doing 
Hooper wriles to his friend Judge Iredcil, “The them up in an improved style, which shows that he 
people of Cape Fear have sent a vessel loaded with has been looking upon his neighhors and has suddenly 
provisions for the support of Bostonu. The suhbserip- | beeome conscious of the necessity of bestirring him- 
tion in a few days amounted to £500, and in all sell. But he moves slowly and awkwardly about it 


other respects ihey discover a very proper resent- 
ment for the injuries done to that people. 
we extract from papers in our possession, dated Sth 
November, 1588, “During the whole of the late 
war, (the war of the revolution), whenever the 
neighboring states were invaded, North Carolina 
was sure to lend them assis!anee. We have seen in 


the course of one campaign 6,000 or 7,000 men of | 


the North Carolina militia in South Carolina, or on 


Agam, | 


He seems unwilling to give up his pipe, his tar bar- 
rel, and his luxurious position in the sunshine. | am 
afraid he is somewhat lazy as well as luxurious.— 
He has an impression of Dutch in his viens, and will 
seareely do whathe should in his day and generation 
uotil he can effeet an amalgamation with tribes of 
mere mercurial disposition. An influx of colonists 
from Little Gasecny would rarely improve his stoeks. 
But our indolent brother is not without his virtues. 


their march to its relief, and she now counts 3 000 or | His chief misfortune is that, knowing them to be 


4,000 of her citizens who fell a sacrifice in Georgia | 


or South Carolina to their zeal for the welfare of 


the Union. We say nothing of the Continental line, | 


nor of those who fell within the state while the 
enemy pervaded every part of it. 1s it probable that 
such armies could be supported without money?— 
Surely not, But North Carolina uniformly support- 
ed and paid her own militia, though thev were in the 
Continental service, and she furnished provisions to 
a considerable part of the Continental troaps in the 
Southern armies. Who has paid for the vast stores 
consumed by such bodies of armed mei? In other 
slates comi*issioners were appointed to scttle the 
claims of individuals against the United States, and 
certificates for many tnillions were issued by thosc 
commissioners; but no sueh officers have had ocea- 
sion to settle acconnts in North Carolina, because 
the stale assumed all the debts of her citizens due by 
the Union, except small balance due the Contineu- 
tal line. The debts amounted ta several inill,ons.? 
These, we have evcry reason to believe, are the 
words of gen, Roheit [lov e, cf Wilnungtan, who 
could speak knuwing!y of the matters trealed of, as 
he commanded at the Sot, We know that some 
of the North Carolina tracps in the Southern army 


were paid neither by the state ner by the Unton, but | of the third class ef states in this confederacy. 
But we have not room to{ mountains 


the commanding ofhcer. 
say more, and we have said enough to show that 
much ignorance prevails cn the subject of the early 
history of North Carolina; that great injustice has 
been done her illustrious dead. Jt is enough, then, 
to state that it is the object of the Historical Society 
to repair this injustice, to remove this evil, to en- 
sure the hearty co-operation of cvery N. Carolinian 
whose soul is not dead within him. 
(Fitmbigton Chronicle. 

A correspondent of the Charlestou (8. C.) Patriot, 
who is ‘riding and writing," thus teaches of. the 
good old State of North Carolina. It. will be seen 
thatthe writer does nol pul his name to his epistle, 
else he might learn that, in addition lo the tar which 
he says Norlh Carolina produecs, he might be as 
sured that the geese and hens of that remarkable 
state have feathers to spare in case an “unpiumped 
biped” should need a portion of their eovering. 

En Route, 1845. 

The genius of North Carolina is clearly masen- 
line. You have strong smells of him long before 
you approach his shores. here he stands, a gaunt 
an angular form, looking out upon the Atlaatie, one 
shoulder rather higher than the other, and oue leg 
standing awkwardly at ease. His breeches are both 
tight and short. He hus outgrown them; but his mce- 
ditations hase not yet conducted tim to that point 
where a conviction of the necessity of the thing 
goads him to the getting of anew pair anda more 


becoming eut. He stands now in pretty nesrly the | 
same attitude which he maintained when they were | 


running the line between him and his Northern bro- 
ther, to the great merrymaking of the latter. He 
has the same earthen pipe in his Jaws; and you may | 
see him, any day, ina fog of his own making, with 


ove hip against a barrel of tar, and with his nose | 
half buried in a fumigator of turpentine. — His tastes | 
have undergone but little disparagement from the | 
beginning. He is still the genius vf tar and turpentine. 
He does not pretend to any thing better-—a person ot 
quite loo much modesty—and, |. fear, we may add, 
too little energy—to turn liis real taleuts and honest 
possessions to legitimate aceoum. Hess no merchant, 
no politician, no orator, but a small planter, a poor 
farmer, and a manufacturer ol very modest and mo- 
derate dimensions. [Ie manufactures but little be- 
sides turpentine; his farin yields him little more than 
eorn and pumpkins. If he makes many of the latter 
we have not scen them, [Tis cotton trops are exeeed- 
ingly small—barely adequate to the hose of wife and 
little ones; his historian is Shocco Junes—(where is 


such, he becomes excessive in their indulgence. He 
is of becoming prudence in his affairs, and will owe 
no money to bis neighbors. Speculations cannot se- 
dnce hiin into stocks or other fashionable bubbles.— 


‘He lays down a railway, and—takes it up again— 


the more effeetually to seeure the payment of his 
contracts, You eannot heguile him into hanks— 
though lie greatly inclines to believe in whiggism;— 
and with the grateful smell of bis turpentine manu- 
factures in tis nostrils, he thinks a tariff no such 
monster as his southern sister makes it out. Of this 
sonthern sister he is rather Jealous. She ts tuo for- 
ward to satisfy his ideas of propriety and modesty. 
A demure personage himeelf, he has na nation of 
sueh vivacity as she displays. As little pleased is 
he with lis northetn brother. lle has never been 
satisfied with the high head of the Virginian since 
the day when col. Boyd made fun of his commission- 
ers. ‘The virtue of our North Carolinian runs into 
ansteriily—his prudence into a little too close econo- 
my—his propriety into. eoldness—his modesty into 
harrenness, He does not allow for what is really 
generous in his nature, and freezes up aeeordiugly 
long before the “Yule clog” 15 laid on the hearth at 
Christmas. His possessions constitute, in size one 
His 
arc Salubrious in a high degree; very bean- 
tiful to the cye—and full of precious minerals and 
metals. But nis metallurgists do nothing with the 
one, and his painters make no lovely landscapes ont 
of the other. He has some first rate lands seattered 
ever his domain; and, along his southern baundaries, 
verging to the sea, itis Jound that he ean raise as good 
rice as in any other region; but he has only made 
partial attempts in the Jatter endeavor—and he is 
sull too religiously true to tar and turpentine to de- 
velupe the rare fertility of the former. He has tried 
some experiments in silk, but it seems to have pain- 
ed him to behold the fatiguing labors of his worms, 
and he has averted his eyes from their condition, 
forgetting to furnish the green leaves upon whieh they 
fed. 


His negroes are fat and lazy, having, in the for- 
mer respect, greatly the advantuge of their owner. 
They look unctious, and would put to shame their 
brethren, the thin visaged, shrinking, skulking, free 
negroes of Connecticut aud other northern states.— 
The eondition of our North Carolinian is, in ali-re- 
spects, one of rare simplicity and modesty. llis 
eommendahle qualities are numerous. He commits 
no extravagancies, runs info no exeesses, 19 patient 
in his toils and moderate in his desires—-envies no 
body —is seldom out of temper—eontraets no debts, 
and suspects those who da—never repudiates—pay s 
us he goes, and never troubles himself to furnish 
reasons for his conduet before he is asked for them. 
The qualities of good in lim are uumeroug—indeed, 
he 1s almost too virtuous for our time. He seems 
designed for another planet entirely. [le was op- 


| posed to modern briskness, without whiet he is con- 


stantly left behind. Itis his pride and consolation 
however, that he ean always boust—'*as we were.” 
He is steadfast to his first position. His country, as 
you hurrry over it along the railroad route, is searce- 


jly an attractive one. Your eye rests upon few farms, 


and these only tolerably cultivated. You see, how- 
ever, vast plantalions of breeding trees—greal pines, 
which, purely on aecount of their health, he has 


‘tapped lor the extraction of their deleterious juices. 


One of his children, a regular chip of the old block, 


proved his legitimucy m selling us a NT 


In entering the cars to dispose of his stock, he left a 
part of it behind him without. When lie retuned to| 
Hy the suvut ol his hog was busy buried. in its lus- | 
gious aud bleeding vitals. 
incurred this danger; bot it was the “Old North) 
State” ull over. "Lie hag was driven away, but tov | 
Jute. The evil was done; but tw iMustratiou was! 


Na Yankee would have | 


= —— ÁN 
not complete. ‘What will vou take," asked a pas- | 
Senger, ‘for the broken melon!" “A fip,” said || 
young Rip ‘There it is," said the passenger, Binge | 
ing him the coin, ‘and new ict the hag finish it,"*— 
“No, | shan't? said the boy—"[D'll eat it myself. — 
“But it is mine;? replied the passenger. “We | 
you ean lake it, but you mustn't give it to the hag.” 
And the sturdy young rogue adhered to his notinn 
that the purchaser had no right to mis appropriate, 
his own property. A good natured laugh from the 
cars rewarded his tenacity, and left him in possess. | 
sion of his melon—a prize to him, no douht, ast 
excessive drought had done its work upon the fruit | 
as weli as the grain crops. Melons and peeches ar j 
alike scarce. We passed by numerous fields parche 1] 
ed to utter nothinguess by the unmoistening sun.— 1] 
"The corn was every where stunted and meagre, a | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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sua, and supply the deficiency of his food with more 
fragrant inhalations of fragrant turpentine. Gad 


aur North Carolinian must live low for the next sea f, 
] 
bless him and give him sunshine. i 


— k 

ManyLawp HISTORICAL society. The first regu ile 
lar monthly meeting of the society after the summer ii 
recess, was held at the Historical Rooms on the 2471 


inst. General Smith, presiding. The proceedinga m 
of the last meeting having been read, the librarian Ip 
announces the reception, since his Jast report, of a lf 
large number of donations of much value and inte- 


rest, for the library and cabinet; from Peter Force; 
esq. of Washington, Pennsylvania Historieal Society, 
Samuel Young, hon. John Nelson, John B. Morris, 
William E. Wyatt, jr. State of Maryland, Rhode ` 
Island Historieal! Suciety, S. M. Cresap, John He f 
Nalf, ‘F. B. Skinner, H. W. Bool, Dr. S. Collins, J. e 
H. Alexander, A. B. Wolf, John Murphy, Dr T. Ey i 
Bond, jr. W. F. Worthington, Captain Hugh Purvis f 
ance, G. P. Manouvrier, U. 8. Consul at Pernams fi 
buco; Prof. Raín, of Copenhagen, and from M. le f] 
Marquis de Pastoret, M. Alexander Vattemare, M, 
Champollion Figeac, Count Leon de Laborde and M. 
Petit ce Baraneour!, of France. 

Among the volumes of espeeial interest included 
In the report, nay be mentiuned the numerous works 
from the above distinguished French authors, embrac- 2 H 
ing treaties on untiquities, civilization, laws, reli- | 
gion, and other important tapies; and the contribu. © 
tions from Prof. Rafu, embracing “Memoires de la 
Sociele Rayale des Antiquaires du Nord, and **De- 
couverte de l'Amerique au dixienie siecle, Par Chas. 
Christian Rafn." The donation of Captain Purvi- 
ance is also worthy of particular notice, comprising 
a large collection of rare und valuable shells, and 
various euriosities from diflerent parts of the world. 

The commitee on honorary membership reported 
the names of Count Leon de Laborde and M, Cham- 
pollion Figeae; and they were unanimously elected 
honorary members. 

The gentlemen nominated at the last meeting for 
active membership were then eleeted, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen proposed as candidates, to be vote ` 
ed for at the next meeting: Wm G. Harrison, Thos, 
G. Mackenzie, John H. Falconer, H. J. Rogers, and 
Outerbridge Horsey. 

On motion of Charles F. Mayer, esq. it was re- | 
solved, that J. Morrison Harris, e-q. be invited to 
deliver the third annual address betvie the society, 
in February next. ! 

Messrs. Brantz Mayer, Jacoh Drege, and John J. 
Donaldson were appointed a eominiitee to make ar- 
rangements for the delivery of tlie address hy Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, which was postponed in April on 
aecount of his illness. The society adjourned to the 
first Thursday in Noveinber nest, 


Tue Coorern Mroau. The hon. J. Q. Adams has 
refused to return to Cum, Elliott the medal sent 
back to him by the R. 1. Historical Society, He 
says—''] deeline the olfice requested of me by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, end hold the medal 
und the eopy of the resolution which they request 
me to transmit to commodore Elliott, to he deliver- 
ed to any person whom they or you by their direc- 
tion may suthorise to receive them. I retain the 
copy of the resolution of the society intended for 
myself. | am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient 
servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THR YEAR [312 will ever 
be memorable in the aunals of maritime warfare. 
Eventful as it was in turning the tide of public opinion 
in this country, as to the dependence which might 
be placed upon that arm of defence, ^t was stili nore 
eventful in opening the eyes of the world to the faet, 
that a competitor for the trident of Neptune had 
now grappled with the proud and imperious tyrant 
of the ocean, whose grasp was felt to be no clhitid’s 
ply. The "Red Cross” was, for the first lime for 
many years, struck to an equal force. The spell of 
ber supremacy dissolved into thin gir, “Phe Mis- 
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ss of the Ocean” dropped her sceptre into its fath- day, which was always sung to full chorus at the re- 
less depths, and **Siilors Rights" were not onfy 


pried, but manfully maintained. 


peated celebrations of our naval victories, not only 
the preposterous language, but the deep rooted sen- 


The publication by J. C. IxcEnsorLr, of hia © His- timent of the inhabitants of our seaboard was, that 
yof the War of 1812,” now in the press, has elicit- although the ‘sons of Columbia would never be 
some interesting facts in relation to the move- slaves, while the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls 
nts of the navy, and of the views of the then ad- ils waves,” yet “the trident of Neptune must never 


istration in regard to the navy, which will be 
d with much interest at this day, and the publi- 
ion of which wil! no doubt lead to a true version 
some subjects which are now matter of contro- 
sy. 

erding to Mr. Ingersoll'a history, it would ap- 
Ý, that immediately after the declaration of war 
onec government, the administration came to the 
Clusion, instead of ordering our naval ships to 
to employ them for the defence of the harbors 
tit was presumed the enemy might immediately 
impt to assail. Just as this determination was 
le by the ceahicet, Mr. Ingersoll states, Captains 
NBRIOGE and Stewart reached Washington and 
emade acquainted with the conclusion the ca- 
et had come to. 

the history goes on to say— 

Bainbridze and Stewart remonstrated with the 
‘etary of the navy against ils suicide, by the 
ds of ts own commander-in-chief. The secretary 
med kindly to their appeal, but told them that 
thing had been settled, on full consideration in 
inet council, The frigates were to be laid up in 
harbor of New York, their guns taken out of one 
, the other side to be so fixed as to be rendered 
er batteries, to be manned by their crews, and 


be hurled to incense the legitimate powers of the 
ocean.” "Those legitimate powers by divine right, 
and that popular prejudice which is the basis of that 
right, were the English mariners, against whom 
the judgment of at least the maritime portiuns of 
the United States, coinciding with that of Mr. Gal- 
latin, was, that ina war undertaken for the redress 
of fagrant wrongs by sea, it would be folly to trust 
either a vessel ora wan there, except in the pre- 


| 


vessels. 

To such adventures Bainbridge sud Stewart re- 
solved to have recourse if their prayer for permis- 
sion tu take public ships of war to sea should be un- 


heeded. Stewart had built a privateer called the. 
Snapper, eventually coinmanded by captain Pere-' 
srine Green, and captured as soon as she cleared | 
la that privateer, if denied | 


the Delaware capes. 
| authority to go forth in frigates, these gentlemen 
proposed to scek their fortunes on the ocean, sery- 
ing each in rotetion os captain or first officer. 
was wot with thet, therefore, inutter of mere na- 
tional character: nor were they mere youths to be 
moved entirely by puerile or unselfish considerations. | 
— he, wanted Üutune as well as fame, livelihood 
aesides distinction. If the navy was laid up they | 


imanded by their own officers. Stewart and Bain- |» w their occupation gone for all advancement anil , 


ge explamed to the secretary why they were (all acquisition. 


vinced our ships were superior to the English, 
would eight times out of ten capture them in 
il comhat. They were so urgent that the secre- 
, Unable, indeed, not inclined, to refute their 
linents, offered to lake these gentlemen with him 
he presideutial mansion, there to repeat what 


decmed so clear and so important. Mr. Madi- | 


listened with the greatest attention to all they 


to say; candidly and anxiously weighed jt.— | the publie buildings at Washington, p 


Impelled by these strong motives 
to sturdy remonstrance, persevering after the secre- 
tary ofthe navy had auaounced to them the confirm- 
ed resolve of the executive to order all the ships of! 
war to be laid up, Captains Dauibridge aud Stewart 
occupied most of that night in composing a joint' 
letter to the president, strongly setting furth reasons. 
why that resolve should be rescinded. That letter | 
has been Jost, perhzps burnt in the conflagratiun of | 
vssibly not 


e, we ean hardly fail; our men are better men, | Yantages of the American navy, which, though now 


it times out of ten, sir, said they, with equal;deemed proper for the publie eye, as tt stated a. 
| 


ar disciphued; our midshipmen are not mere 


known to and participated by the English, were! 


f»only fit to carry orders, but young men, oa- | U^! exclusively American. Among these were nut 
e of reflection and action. Our guns are sight- | Only the superior discipline, seamanship, and ardour! 


which is an improvement of our own the Eng- (9f our seamen, burning wilh passion to take ven- 


know nothing of. While we can fire cannon 
|! as sure an aim as musketry or almost rifles; | 
ing twice out of every three shots, they must 
t random, without sight of their objeot or re- 
lo the undulations of the sea, shooting over our 
&,seldom hulling us, or even hitting our decks. 
iay be captured, and probably shall be, even | 
‘Making prizes from them, because their numbers 
9 inueh groaler than ours. But the American 
vill aever be dishonured; seldom, if ever, struck 
ual force. The nation can lose nothing but | 
ls, and a few lives dearly solu. 


E give us victories then, you think, said | 
esident, inclining to their advice. We do, Sin 
confidently, and not upon irrational premises, 
h victories, he added with animation, will give 
s; for with victories congress will supply them | 
than they can he lost. Such, too, said he, re- j 
g to the jessaos of the revolution, was the case | 
at war, when, notwithstanding a greater dis-! 
y of furce than now, and much greater disparity | 
nautical cquipments, our officers and men 
d themselves equal to the Euglish. Eucourag- 
(this reception, Bawbridge and Stewart perse- 
so strenuously with Mr. Hamiltun in another 
jew with him, that fie told them the president 
gsolved to hold a cabinet council that evening 
unsider ihe matter, and they were desired to 
to the secretary's residence aud wait there till 
urned irom the council to apprizz them of the 
At a late hour he did so, informing them 
10 change had taken place, but the vessels 
© be laid up aud used as harbor defences. Mr. 
in was inflexible against sending the ships to 
ith all his preponderant iufluence in the ad- 
ration where he bad been accustomed: to rule 
fferson’a high estimate of his abilities for any 
»Hival, military, financial, commercial, fu- 
or domestic; and Mr. Gallatin’s raistake was 
that of the whole community. The mer- 
almost to a nian, labored under absurd iin- 
ns of English nautical supremacy, pervading 
ports and most of the Atlantic states, that it 
only in the greater number of ships and sea- 
e Euglish excelled the Ainericans, but that 
scamen were superior beings, transcending 
ers,’ with whom Ainericans man to man, and 
Ship, still less in squadrons or fleets, would 
m chanee than the Dutch, Venetians, Spanish, 
ch, In the most popular national song of that 


1 


geance for oppression, but several material improve- 
ments, one of whieh alone proved decisive in the | 
naval engagements of that war. 

Their Joint cumposition of that anxious night was 
vouched in sueh plain lauguage, that, when present- | 
ed to the secretary of the navy next morning, he ob- 
jected to it as too strong for communication to the 
chief magistrate, and udvised.them to soften its 
terms. Butas it was with them an aílair of subsist- | 
cnoc, iovolving livelihood as well as reputation, they 
insisted on its being submitted without alteration.—. 


| Diflident as Madison was of his own judgment at ail 


times, especially where he was not familiar with thei 
subject, and having lung lelt Mr. Gallatin's aptitude | 
for almost ony subjeet, the president was the man 
of his own admomistration, nevertheless, most resulv- 
ed, as in duty bound, to carry into full cflect the aet 
of congress declaring war. After, thereiore, can- 
didiy, wisely, and iugennously weighing the maniy | 
Tewmonsttunce against his own deliberate and twice! 
considered deteeminatiun, he yielded to the wishes 
of tie two captains, who were told in another inter.’ 
view the same day, by tie secretary of the navy, 
likewise gratified with the result, that the president 
would assume the responsibility of overruling the 
jodgmeut of his cabinet aud ordering the ships to 
Sea. 

lt cannot be shown that any order to lay up the: 
frigates su harbor was given by the executive, but it 
is certain that such a determinatiun was formed, and | 
instructions imparted for tine order, which was pre- 
vented merely by the timely remonstrauce of Bain- 
bridge and Stewart. To risk the ships of war at sea 
was morc than government thought wise. And thier 
first capture of an English by an Americaa trizate, 
an event the effect of which was prodigious through: | 
out Europe and America—and may have cousequen- 
cea of still greater magnitude than yet experienced | 
—that caplure was made, if not iu breacb of orders, 
at least contrary to the Limorous calculations of the | 
navy depart: ent. It Mr. Hull had not hastened to 
sea and taken the Guerriere before his countermand 
reached him at Boston,* he would not have made that 
capture, if indeed any such would ever have been 
made at all.” 


*Nors. lt was fromthe port of Aonapolis and not of 
Boston, that ihe. Constitution suiled on the voyage allu- 
ded to and which was signalized by that first one of its 
series of victories, which startled the wurld with its por 
tenius significance, [En Nes Reetster. 


datory and irresponsible cruises of private armed) 


Ut, 


| we proceeded to the seat of government. 


COMMODORE STEWART ANO THE HON, C. J. INGERSOLL. 

In Mr. Ingersoll’s Mistory of the late War the fol- 
lowiug passage occurs: 

“It was the mere remonstrance of a couple of naval af- 
Jicers against being deprived of their livelihood, which 
prevented the flag so gloriously trinmphant in every 
sea, from being veiled betore that of Great Britain,” 
&c. 

“Stewart had built a privateer called the Snapper, 
eventually commanded by captain Peregrine Green, 
and captured as soon as she cleared the Delaware 
capes. In that privateer, if deprived the authority 
to go forth in frigatos, these gentlemen proposed fa 
seek their fortunes on the ocean, serving each in rota- 
tion as captain, or first officer. It was not with ikem, 
therefore, maller of mere national character; nor were 
they to be moved entirely by puerile or unselfish 
considerations. They wanted fortune as well as fame, 
livelihood besides distinction. If the navy was laid up, 
they saw their occupstion gone for all advancement and 
all acquisition.” 

The allusion to two naval commanders, is lo com- 
modores Stewart and Bainbridze. Commodore Bain- 
bridge is dead, and commodore Stewart has felt him- 
self called on to reply to this charge against him and 
his deceased friend, and his reply ocenpies nearly 4 
lung and broad colowns of the N. Y. Courier and Èn- 
quirer. Cunimodore Stewart confirms the statement, 
that My. Madison did design to retain the ships of 
our navy in port, lest the mighty array of Great 
Britain should sweep our little force from the ocean. 
The following is the list of tlie Anicrican vessels of 
war:—Frigate Canstitution, 52 guns; United States, 
32 guus; President, 52 guns; Chesapeake, 40 guns; 
Constellation, 40 guns; Congress, 40 guns; Essex, 36 
gtns, Adams, 34 guns, witli some small vessels, and 
cong ess had apprupristed only $300,000 for repair- 
ing and fitting vessels nol enumerated. Wioile the 
administration was determined not to send the ships 
to sea, it resulved to place thein in New York, for 
the defence of that harbor; while resolutions were 
formed to gel possessiun of the lakes, and to acquire 
something frum the British as an offset to her stock- 
ades, &e. Cum. Stewart writes: 

“On the 19th June, 1812, setting out from Philadel- 
phia for Washington, in tite stage, 1 was unexpect- 
edly joined by commodore Painbridge, whom I sup- 
posed at his commend, the Charlestown or Boston 
navy yard; but lie. was also on his way to Washing- 
ton. We arrived at Baltimore the same night, and 
we there learned for the first time, of the decluration of 
war by congress on the previous day. The next day 
On the 
21st of June we made an official call on the secreta- 
ry of the navy. On entering the room of the chief 
clerk, Mr. Charles W. Goldsborough, he arose from 
the deck at which he was engaged, with a paper in 
his hand, and expressed great gratification at our ar- 
rival in Washington at so opportune a moment, say- 
ing that war was declared and that he wished us to 
read the paper he was holding, before we went to 
the secretary. T read it with attention, bot extreme 
mortification, and handiag it to Bainbridge observed 
—"luis blasts all hopes of the navy."  Bainbridge's 
manner, when excited, was reimnarkabie; and on this 
oceasion as on all oceasions when his iudignation was 
aroused, with a vehemence which iinpeded his utter- 
ance, lie exctaimed,—" Unto, unto,—you will ruin the 
navy if sich be ils destiny." This paper contained the 
orders which had just been drawn for Commodore 
Rogers nat to leave the waters of New York with his na- 
val force. 

We then entsred (he seeretary's room, and were 
received by him with much kindness of manner.— 
Mr. Hainilton. observed that war was declared, and 


i that he was glad to see us there, as it had been deci- 


ded by the president and the cabinet to Jay up our 
vessels uf war 1n the harbor of New York;—that Mr. 
Gallatin had suggested that they would be useful 


ithere in defending the city and its adjacent waters 


from attacks of the enemy; that the guns were to be 
taken from onc side of the ships and landed at the 
baltories and wharves, to which the officers aod men 
could eventually retreat and there use the cannon in 
case they could no longer fight in the ships. To these 
arrangcinents for the guns, however feasible they 
mizht appear to persons unacquainted with the mode 
of using guns on board of a ship, we urged our ob- 
jection respecting their carriages and management 
with tackles, for which there were no conveniences 
on tbe wharves or batteries,—and expressed our sor. 
row and disappointment in learning from him, as 
well as by the orders preparing for commodore Ro- 
gers’ squadron, that no other disposition was to be 
made of our naval force than for harbor defence; 
that we did hope, as war had at last been deelared 
against England, a wide and glorious field would be 
opened to the navy: that to meet and conquer those 
on their peouliar element with whom, and where, no 
other nation had been heretofore able to cope suc- 
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was an object of such high moment to the 


cessfully, 
that we still hoped i 


American navy, 
lost. “Ay.” replied the secretary, 
no difficuliy in meeting them; but to eo 
practised in naval warfare, proud of the! 
rious, and distinguished services, may be found di 
cult. 1 do not wish to disparage our little navy, 
compared with the British navy it must he consider- 
od in its infancy: unpractised, the midshipmen inex 
perienced, our scamen unaccus 
battle, in the carnage of an action th 
rome dov ncast and fhinch; apnd in caseo 
fo the captain, might pot the result differ from our, 
hopes?” He contipued—"'In a contest, man to man, | 
ond gun to gun, with the most expert an 
ed naval force thal ever existed, in constant praes; 
tice, and with an experience of 18 years, how can! 
we hape to be successu] in battle with them?, With ' 
every confidence in the skill of our commanders, and 
in the courage of all, 
the British navy bas triump 
Europe, aod of nations, too, 
lised in maritime warfare." 
We did our best to answer these searching remarks 
of the secretary, and what we saii seemed to wake a 
deep in:pressien upon him. He rose from his chair, 
and chscrved that he would see if the president was 
at leisure, in order that we might communicate to 
bim, *n person, the viewa aod information we had 
just set forth. A few moments ufter, we were sum- 
moned to the presence of Mr. Madison. Mr. Ham- 
ilton desired us, for the information of the president, 
to answer the questions he proposed to put to us.— 
Mr. Madison asked no questions, but listened to what 
was said; then rising, he addressed Mr. Hamilton 
and said, they ought uot to despair of our navy; that 
though ils number were smal] and ever had been. 
still ts conduct in the Revolutionary war, and since, 
admonished them that it would do its duty. “Yes. 
sir," we said, “it will," and added, with the energy 
his enccuraging words inspired, "be assured that 
eight encounters out of every ten, with anything like 
an equality of force, will result in victories lor our 
conntry. But. sir, we do not say that we may not 
lose our ships by being captured; the numbers of the 
enemy »0 vastly exceed our own, that alter a suc- 
cessful encounter on our part, fresh ships may come 
up while ours are 
them, aud retake their own.” To these remarks, 
Mr. Madison replied—"It is victories we want; if you 
give us them and you lose your ships afterroards, they can 
be replaced by others.” He then informed Mr. Hamil- 
ton ihat he wou 
that evening, and submit the subject for their re- 
consideration, with the new information be had re- 
ceived from us. Late that evening we awaited Mr. 
Hamilton's return to his house, He informed va to 
our extreme disappointment, that all change in the 
disposition of the vessels o( war had b: en over ruled 
vir, Monroe being the only member of the cabinet, on 
that cecasicn, who advocated the ships being sent lo sea. 
For himeelt he admitted lus distrust: that he was 
pew in office, unacquainted with the service, the of- 
ficers and men, ard much that would be uselul tà 
him: that when he considered the smaliness of our ua- 
val force, the numerous enemy that would soon 
swarm on our coast, the rigid bouckades that would 
be instituted ef our parts and harbors, and by ships 
auperior in force to our Jrigates; these circumstan 
ces had deterred him from urgiog the pieasure in 
council with the energy he would have done, had 
things been otherwise: that he was fully satished that 
we believed all we had said to him; but neverthelces 
there were so many strong reasons existing in his 
mind against (he results being so favorable as we all 
could desire, that his conscience would pever acquit 
him if, by sending our vessels to sea, the germ af our 
navy should be lost. He expressed a hope that we 
would uot leave Washington fora few days, as he 
wished our advice in reference to other matters con- 
necied with the navy. We took our leave and re- 
turned to the hotel under a melancholy excitement, 
created by our unsuccesstul cHurts to get the vessels 
of war to sea. 
We cutered. Bainbridge's room, when he observed 
fo n.e that he had upderstoud in Philadelphia, that I 
was building a vessel for a privateer; that if we were 
uot permitted to go to sea in the service, he should 
Ike to take a part and command her, if 1 did nat in- 
tend to go myself; but if I was going iu her he would 
take hall, and go with me, and we would comaiand 
alternately, which would bo preferable to being Co- 
penhogened io New York, or blockaded there in u Iri- 
gatc during the war. Ju such case he would relin- 
quish the command of the Charlestown navy yard on 
his return there, and throw up his commission. I told 
bim I did not intend going in her myself, and that he 
should be welcome to the command of her on the 
terms uentioned. Thia proposition was made by 
Bainbridge in n moment of excitement. 


hed over all the navics of : 


t would not be | was 
‘there will ba (was to aid tl 
nquer men so annoyin 
r long, glo- to do. 

M-'and lost about eleven thous 
but | prise; 
Delaware bay. 

English convoy, 
tericd to blood and enemy, (1t 
ey might be- the windw 
fan accident gave chase and 


d best train- ; of the latter, 


it should not be forgotten that, 


long skilled and prac- |ufome” ond "distinction" were; and thus ends the 


‘bridge and myself for urging (he executive to send | 


(der, rnd witheut much risk to our persons; as fight-' 


ina erippled state, and capture: 


ld assemble his cabinet at 8 o'clock , 


members of the cabinet, they referred merely to the 
absence of that knowledge on their part, not being 
of the navy, which it could nat be supposed they 
should possess; and not to their honor or their 
integrity. But Mr. Hamilton remained firm. 

As all our efforts seemed onavailing, I then asked | 
the sser: tary if he would permit me to take the brig 
Argus, (one of Commodore Regers’ squadron, and; 
then supposed to be at New York.) aud proceed 
the West Indies to seour the British Islands of th 
coasters and commerce; as | believed that befere, 
they could receive information that war was 
clared, ] could do them infinite mischief by cutting 
put vessels from their ports. He said he wauld 
and consult the president and shon returc ed with t 
president’s consent to the expedition upon one e 
dition, ta which | assented, and 1 then received 
fallowing order. ! 

Navy Department, 22d June, 18] 

Sim:—You will proceed immediately to New Y 
and take command of the Argus. With her 
will then proceed to sea. and scour the West Ind 
and Gulf stream, considering yourself as poasess 
every helligerent right of attack, capture. and defe 
of and against any of the public or private ships ¢ 
the kingdom of Great Britai, Ireland. and their di 
pendencies. Take iieuts. Ritgely and Chauncey wit 
you, aod appoint six or eight males of vessels tof 
rated as master’s mates, and to serve as prize mal 
tera. 
To your judgment, your valor, and your patriotis | 
is committed the best course to be pursued to accor 
plish the object of these Instructions, 4 

The Argus i» now attached, and is still to he en 
sidered as attached, to the squadron under the € 
mand of Commodore Decatur. 

May success and honor attend you. Let me h 
| from you frequently. 

Lam, with great respect, 
Sir, your ob’t seivaot, 

PAUL HAMILTO 

| P. S—Show these instructious to Commode 
Decatur. Any articles that yau may require fort 
brig, you will indent for either oo the agent or | 
Capt. Chauncey. | 
i 


The privatecr referred to by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll 
then building at Kensington. My purpose 
ie war by contributing my mite towards 
g the enemy, as all good citizens had a right 
] was the owner of one half of this vessel, 
and dollars in the enter- 
for she was captured four days after leaving 
She was pursuing al the time an| 
but observed by two frigates of the 
iink the Narcissus and the Acasta) one to 
ard ond the other to the leeward—they 
she siecessfully passed through the 
but fell a prize to the other— 
the fire 


f one of them, 
h not until ber sails were cut down by 


fire o 
thoug 


I merely cite (his incident as evidence that | had 
something to rik beside my person in war, to aid 
our country in asserting ber rights, and defending 
her honor; and to show that ‘tortuoe” and 'liveli- 
hood,” assigned hy Mr. Ingersoll as the governing 
motives of our action, were not “wanted,” though 


affair of the Snapper, commanded by Capt. Peregrine 
Green. 


lt would appear to me that if there wasany truth! 
in the motives which Mr. Ingersoll imputed to Bain- 


our ships ta sea, our true policy would have been to| 
have coincided with him. We then should have 
been at liberly to have sought fortune through plun- | 


ing and glory are not the object privateersmen have 
ip view—but plunder alone, we could have thus 
easily gratilied our desires. We knew at that time, 
and Mr. Ingersoll did alsa, there was nothing to he 
had ip the national vessels of war, of that character, 
{or eougress had already closed the door to prize 
money by the application of one-half of the prizea 
to the navy pension fond, and neatly all the ather 
half to prize expenses and double duties. 


It is not necessary or proper to state here the rea- 
sons and observations communicated to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in reply to his searching questions at our inter- 
view with the president, as many of the causes for 
the deteat of our antagonists, and our own succes? àl/— Capt. Caa STEWART, present. 
gea, still exist. And although I waa then, as pow, | 


hoond te give the government all the informaticn in ; I was unmediately joined by lieut. Charles 
my power, it is better that the reasons set forth no, Ridgely, now Commodore Ridgely, who was thani 
Wa-lington with us, and we departed for 


that trying emergency, by Bainbridge and myself,, R 
apd TEN Eaei eE so unexpected a the York; but on reaching Phitadelphia, we cani 
government and the people, should sleep with their that Commodore Rodgers had sailed with his ent 
Py farms: | force two days previous. On talirg leave of Cc 
; é E madere Bazntriige, he assured we that he wo 
| Notwithstanding our efforts and our remonatrapees not go from Washington until he got our joint fet 
jof thatday had terminated so unfavorably, Bain- | perore the president; and on his return to Philae 
bridge was still determined not to relinquish the phia he informed me that he had accomplished! 
great object. He declared we most not let the mat- | purpose and that the ships were ordered to go Ut 
„ter rest where it was, But it appeared to me a casei Some years ago m a conversation with Mr. Go 
aimost hopeless; and we were acting under restraint, | borough rewarding his Naval Chronicle, he intu rt 
gun tbcers with respec E the higher authorities; pe (hat he had searched the files of the navy dept 
„Jest our importi nities should be regarded as merit: | ment for that letter, but unsuccessfully; that v isl 
ing cen:ure; aud particularly after it had been firice | to open a second volume of his Chronicle of the | 
deliberately decided in cabinet council nol to send the war, and feeling the smporturce of the histo 
ships to sea, aud once after our special views had been lact above recited, he had written to Mr Madi 
laid befere them. He proposed that we should ad-! for a copy of if PEL. fir replied that he AM. 
dress a written paper to the president himself, as he ging jt among lus papers, and muat LT Gast d f: 
cherished a hope that from bis manner and expres- | navy department, it havirg relation to that ser 
sions at our interview during the morning, he was qat jt may have ice lost in tha removal of 
pol unfavorable to the vessels’ being sent to sea but papers of that department on the ap arogchteg 
had yielded to bis cabmet. About 3 o'cluek that) Brinch, or burnt along with the pm e f 
night we had prepared a rough draft of a letter to 2 . lt 5 i p t 
the president, and retired for the night; but such waa In corroboration of what is above stated, ] 
the impatience of Bainbridge that he returned to bis; here introduce a copy of a letter from Mr. G 
borough to Commodore Bainbridge, aud wath w 


labor and prepared a fair copy, which I found ready i 3 
for my te AL e En me On signing il I was for the first time made acquainted a fews 
| | ago— 


remarked to him, that il the president did not re- . ) 
: Pe b [This letter goes to confirm this statement of €| 


ceive it in the same good part it was intended, we 
should hoth be cashiered. He replted, "I would modore Stewart, and thus, for the sake of ui 
room, we omit all but the concluding paragra 


rather be cashiered than to be a port captain during : : 1 
‘the war.” He then enclosed the letter in a private The year 1845 may refer to the time of copying 
letter from Commodore Stewart.) 


| letter to the secretary of the navy, and we proceed- 
“The official lotter struck the secretary of then 


| ed to the department. 
Mr. Hamitton read the letter, but declined con | 5$ presenting conclusive reasoning in favor of | 
playing the ships at eea. Your private letter € 


veying it to the president, saying, there were passa- 
‘ges m it which he considered abjectionable; that ans while reading it, several tines frum his el 
i was couched in dictatorial terms, and reflected upon | and affected him very sensibly. Having read 4 
the membera of the cabinet; that with the best [zel- | very emphatically oliserved to me, ‘f love the | 
‘ings towards us he could put be the medium of con- but in this (private letter) he goes too far, het 
'veying it to the president; but if we would omit| warin—he is mistaken with respect to anean, al ii 
‘these passages he would deliver the letter with plea-; think so.” Suon alter reading these letters the 
sure, m order to aatisfy us. We would not consent, | tary of the navy went over to the presidents; ni 
however, to make any modifications of our expres: | uet council was, as ] understood, called, and th 

aiuns, nor to any erasures; hut told him it was not a cial letter was submitted. The result was the ad 
time to stickle about words; that he, as well as the | precisely of the system therein recommended, as OY 
president, ought ta feel satisfied that we could intend | seen by a reference to the officia] books of the” 
no disrespect towards him; that it waa true the letter department. è 

was written under strong feelings for the country, Jam, my dear sir, 
the navy, and the anccess of hie administration and esteein, yours truly, 

through the glorious struggle upon which it had en- [siGNED] CHAS. W. GOLDSBOROU 
tered; aod that ns regarded any reflections upon the Wasnington, D.C., 4th May, 1845.” 


with great regard, 


| 


Mr. Goldsborough ia this letter confounds the two 
letters and speaks of one as an oficial letter, and of 
both as directed to the secretary of the navy, as well 
as that which was contained in them; he also is in 
error as to the time. He says they were written 
early in July; 1 left Washington on the 22d June. 
What he refers to must have been when he finally 
prevailed on the secretary to place onr joint letter 
before the president, sometime about the middle of 
July, when, as Bainbridge informed me, (on his re- 
turn to Philadelphia) the president said he would as- 
sume tbe responsibility. 


The present Commodore Ridgely was at Wash- 
ington, and can substantiate many of the facts here 
in set forth. He was in constant communication 
with me, had formed the aame opinions as Bain- 
bridge and myself, from a fair estimate of our own 
navy and that of the British, and urged us to perse- 
vere in our efforts to obtain sailing orders for our 
vessels of war. 


The first public notice of this transaction, that 1 
have seen, may be found in “The life and services of 
Commodore William Bainbridge,” by Dr. J. Harris, 
U. S. N. at page 135. But here the deta:ls are ; 
somewhat inaccurate; one error into which Dr.| 
Harris has fallen, refers to the time and place of 
the introduction of the .Macedonian's fag, by Mid- 
shipman Hamilton. The occurrence did not take 
place at the navy department. ]t was late at night, 
in Dec. 1819, that Midshipman Hamilton arrived 
with the (lag of the Macedonian, and despatches of 
Com Decatur, announciig the capture of that ship. 
He sought his father, the secretary of the navy, ata 
ball with which the citizens of Washington wore 
then honoring me, in return for one previcusly given 
by me on board the Constellation. The secretary 
introduced the flag of the Macedonian, and it was | 
spread on the floor of the ball room. The president 
permitted the secretary to read aloud the despatches 
ef Decatur, and then made the remark to the assem- 
bled company, which has been recorded of him in 
Dr. Harris’ work:—It is to Commodores Bainpatoce 
end Srewaar that we owe these victories. Ii was ol 
their instance and strong solicitution that the ships were 
permitted to go to sea and cruise.” 


With respect to the doubt expressed that Commo 
dore Rogers sailed from New York without orders, on 
hearing of the declaration of war, the facts above 
related would appear to establish that the Cummo- 
dore did sail without cruizing orders from the depart- 
ment, with the whole force under his command, 
which he had kept in a state of readiness at the Narrows, 
with the view of gettiug to sea immediately after 
the declaration. Further evidence is to be found in 
the secretary’s order to me in Wasliington on the 29d 
June, to take the brig Argus from that squadron; from 
which the only inference is, that the governinent ex- 
pected 1 would find her at that port; and more posi- 
tive still was the order to Com. Rogers—shown to 
us by the chief clerk, Mr. Goldsborongh, nof to sail 
witi his squadron irom New York, which would 
have been dated the 20:h of June, 1812. They were 
doubtless forwarded to him under cover to Dr. Juhn 
Bullus, navy agent at New York, aud returned to 
the départment in consequence of Com. Rogers 
having sailed on the 21-t of June. 


The egregious mistakes and mis-statements Mr. 
Ingersoll makes in his history of the war of 1812 
renders it little more than a compilation of facts, fol- 
lies, and falsehoods, A few examples embraced in 
three or four pages are sufficient to prove this. At 
page 375, he says Bainbridge aud Hull first learned 
from Mr. Goldsborough, the chief clerk of the de- 
partment, of the determination to keep the vessels 
of war in port. Hull v'as not in Washington at the 
time. Again at page 376 he aays the Nautilus, 
capt. Crane, was captured as goon as she went to sea 
alone, &e. Now the fact as understood at that day, 
was, that the Nautilus was taken while in search of 
Com. Rogers’ squadron to direct his return to New 
York. Page 379, he says ‘Mr. Madison after candid- 
ly, wisely, and mzenaously, &z., &c., yielded to the 
wishes ot the captauis who were told in another in- 
tervie w, the same day by the secretary of the navy, that 
the president wouid assume the responsibility, &c. 
&c^ All of this is new lo me. 


If the “glorious illustration of the naval vigor by 
the war of 1812” and the ‘courage, discipline, and 
humanity always so conspicuous aad uniform” are 
national property, "to be yielded but with national 
existence,” then a more faithful historian, who will 
eoar above the atmosphere of malignity, and de- 
scribe the actions and actors in a manner more con- 
genial to truth, to their credit and to the honor ofthe 
conatry, will go much further towards establishing 
its perpetuity than all Mr. Ingersoll’s labors. 


At page 389, we find Bainbridge not only paroled 
Gen. Hyslop and his suite, but restored all. their plate 
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and other valuables, with perhaps excess af generosity.” 
To him only, who could feel the force of the above 
italicised sentiments, it would no doubt be diffienit 
to comprehend hew so sublime an act could emanate 
from sn American naval officer, particularly one 
whose ambition was plunder, whose want of service 
was want of bread, who was not to be moved but hy 
puerile or selfish considerations, but whose occupa- 
tion would be gone, should the ships be laid up. I 
tender yon my thanks, Mr. Editor, for bringing to 
my notice this "attempt of Mr. Charles Jared luger- 
sofl, to blacken the memory of the gallant Bain- 
bridge,” and to fix on me “a stain 
those efforts in the war of 1812 to avert the disgrace 
he depicts as pending o'er our country, and to pre- 
vent our navy from being pointed at by the finger af 
scorn. 1 would also beg leave to add, that this ex- 
cessive generosity on the part of the historian of the 
war of 1812, is the frst reward 1 have received for 
the efforts then made toward that “glorious iilustra- 
tion of naval vigor," now become the ‘national pro- 
perty,” cxclusive of the grateful return thus made 
for the reminiscences | furnished him for his book. 
CHAS. STEWART. 


LETTER OF L. SAWVET EN EX M. C. 
BiooxryN, Oct. 21, 1315. 
To the Editors of the Courier & Enquirer. 


l have read with nnch interest, Commodore Stewart's 
letter, in your paper of the 18rh inst. [ can vouch for 
the accuracy of some of his facts, as 1 was a member of 
Congress at the time alluded to. I well remember the 
occasion of Lieut. Hamilton's presentation of ihe flaz of 
the Maccdoman. 1 waa present, though uninteüiiounl- 
ly, at the grand naval ball given, abnut the t4h uf De- 
ceniber, 1312, by the citizens of Washington to Capt. 
Stewart, in return fur the one he had given tothem a lit- 
ile previous, oti board his ship. 
Tomlinaon’s Motel, on Capitol Hill, where I boarded; 
and being somewhat indisposed, 1 had retired to hed just 
as the ball opened. The music, and the regular vibra- 
tion of the floor to the motion uf the dance, kept ine a- 
wake. I considered aa 1 was thus condemned to suffer 
she evil of the ball, 1 might as well compensate, mysell 
by its gratification. ] arose, dressed myself, and enter- 
ed tbe ball room. 1 found it well filled with the beuuty 
and fashion of the place, and honored with the presence 
of Mr. and Mra. Madison, and the heads of the depart- 
ment, among which, was Paul ITamilton, the Secretary 
of the Navy, his lady and two handsome daughters. In 
the midst of our eujoyment, at abaut 11 o'cluck, a mes- 
senger came to the door and communicated some newa 
secieily to the managers. They were then observed to 
whisper something to Mr. Hamilton, who had a private 
conversation with the President. Immediately it was 
buzzed about that a. messenger had come and was wai- 
ting below, with the glad tidings of a signal vicjory of 
one of our ships, over eac of the British with equal torce. 
In a moment, and without the least noise or confusion, 
an arrangement was made by the managers, to give fuil 
effect to the fortunate coincidence. The secretary's im- 
patience to run down stairs aud meet his son, was re- 
strained, and a delegation of three gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to wait oa Lieut. Hamilton and invite him up, 
with the trophy of victory, of which he was the bearer 
—the flag of the Macedonian. Au opentug waa lelt 
through the crowd of spectatuls, from the duor to the 
back part of the room. Secretary Hamilton and his 
family were placed at the bottom of the passage, and in 
trout of the door, while the President and his lady, with 
the members of the cabinet, were arranged on each side. 
A brenililess silence prevailed. ‘The ladies stood upon 
the back seats, between the colunias that supported the 
ceiling, the whole length of the room, gazing wih in- 
lense interest at the door. Jt may be mentivhed, tha: 
Lieut. Hamilton had been absent two years, and that he 
tad escaped, by a miracle, froin the conflazranon, the 
winter before, by breaking through the’ sash of one of 
the npper windows, and leaping to the ground, a dis- 
tance of near thirty test. At length, the head of the 
procession entered the roam, consisting of lieutenant 
Hamilton, supported on each side by a member of the 
committee, followed by a train of gentlemen, having the 
captured flag. Young Hamilton, seeing his parents 
waiting for bis approach wuh outstretched arms, with 
modest demeanor, and accelerated steps, threw himself 
into tlie arms of his mother, who had her face in his ho- 
som, overcome by her feelings of silent joy; fron thence 
he tore himself to grasp his father’a hand in 
cordial shane, and ended by receiving and returning the 
enraptured embraces ol his sisters. Ag aoon as this 
highly dramatic acenc was over, oue sudden burst of 
huzza resouoded through the room. The flag was pir, 
raded, ang marched sround the room to the tune ^ 
Hail Golumbia—atier which it waa brought before Mie. 
Madisoa and laid at her feet, hut abe did not tread on it, 
aa some of the opposition papers alleged. You may well 
suppose that this new and unexpressed feature in the 
ceremony, gave an increased zest to the entertainment, 
aud that it weit off with charming and enhanced gusto. 
Young Hamilton was a very handsome officer, and in- 
vested us he was with the virgin bonora of this great 
naval wetory, which dissolved the charm of British in- 
vincibility on the ocean, was the cynosure of all the fair 
eyes present; ot he bore his wiumph and hie heaors 
meekly. lle was promoted to 2 Liemenaney, and in thst 


like a wound” for | 


The ball was held atf 


a loug and | seif, during the last year. 
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capacity was eut in two by a chain ahot in the action of 
the President with the Endymion. or rather, a British 
squadron, off the coast of Rhode Island, a few montha 
afterwarde, while he was bravely discharging his duty 
under the gallant Decatur. 

l coincide with Commodore Stewart in the cireum- 
stance and date of the passage of the bill for buildin, 
and equipping the four 74 gun ships, 1 had hitherto, wit 
many other Southern and Western Republicans, been 
opposed to ths Navy;—and only a session or two before, 
had made the longest speech I ever delivered against 
this annual appropriation for tha aupport of that branch 
of the national service. But Hull and Decstur had 
mare a convert of me. By their victoriea, they conguer- 
ed the dumestie as well as the foreign foes of the Navy: 
and as wa were then aware, I had n fair excuse for 
changing my opinions in the neceasity of combining all 
anr belligerent powers against thia common enemy.—- 
When the bill was brought up in committee of the whole 
for consideration, which was, 1 believe, in February, 
1813, though reported, aa Commodore Stewart alleges, 
the 20th of the November preceding, 1 moved to add the 
word "teen"? to four, ao aa to give ua fourteen aail of the 
line; and made as good a speech in eupport of the a- 
meüdment ea I was capable of. Duet, Seybert, a mem- 
ber from Philadelphia, who was one of the naval com- 
mittee that reported the bill, opposed my motiou, but oh- 
served that if it weie as easy to build and maintain four- 
teen ships of the line, as it was to add the word teen to 
four, he would gladly eecept my amendment. The bill 
as reported, passed both houses that session, which end- 
ed the 4th of March. J was not cognieant of the cir- 
cumetanee mentioned, of the finesse used by Mr. Cale 
houn, by the instrumentality of Captain Stewart's ball 
on board the Constellation, —though ES no reason to 
doubt the statenisnt,—in rendering the bill popular. I 
only judged from apparent causes, and from these jl 
ascribed io the two victories of Hull and Decatur the 
passage of that hill at that ime. Had they been captur- 
ed, not all the balls that could have been given at what- 
ever cost, would ever have floated this fleet of seventy 
fours through the House of Representatives 

Tam, very respectfully your ob'dt serv’r, 
LEMUEL SAWYER. 
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FRIDAY. 


Messrs. Alfred Hinmen, of Louisiana, Robert 
Wentworth, of Maine, John S, Pierce, of Vermont, 
James M. Craus, of Virginia, and J. S. Wright, of 
Illinois, were added to the list of vice presidents.— 
After a few remarks by the president, Gen. Tall- 
madge, Messrs. Solon Robinson, ef Indiana, and 
Meigs and Havens, of this city, were appointed a 
commilted to prepare aa address on the subject of 
this meeting to the people of the United States.— 
Letters were then read from hon. H. L. Ellswortb, 
expressing his deep interest in Americaa industry 
and the American Institute, and the hope that he 
should soon sec the legislation of tbe land more in 
the hands of the farmers, who are the people and 
have the interest of the country in their own hands, 
and stating that he is progressing with his next re- 
port to congress and will go to Washingteo in No- 
vember—from Mr. Stebbins, of Northampton, Mass., 
giving a statement of his success in the culture of 
silk and growth ef the mulberry, in which he stated 
that he had Jabored strenuously to induce the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to graot a bounty op cocoons, 
which he hoped wonld prove an iaducement to the 
more extended efforts of the community in that 
branch—that he was pleased te announce a state 
bounty of 10 cents per pound, but that his enticipa- 
tions had not been realized. There bad been a great 
destruction of trees, in coasequence of the disss- 
trous effects of the late speculation—the foliage of 
others had becn much injured by the early spring 
frosts. He trusted that another season would be 
more propitieus. He mentioned that six thonsand 
pounds ol sewing silk were manufactured annually 
ia that vicinity, among which was a respectable pore 
tion of the American article—from Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, of Chautauque county, in this state, giving a 
very flattering account of his production and manu- 
facture of silk from the cocoons, produced by him- 
Many allow the cocoons 
oist, If worms could al} 


to be raised by being kept m b 
it wonld be 3 great im. 


be fcd ata time, and early, 
provement. He can grow and reel for market at 
1,50 a pouud— from Mr. J. W. Gile, of Mt. Plea- 
saat, Ohio, with specimens for exhibition from his 
establishment in. Weeling, Virginia—from Mr. Stu- 
art Perry, of this city, iu regard to the cotton plants 
uow in the horticultural rooms of the fair, which sre 
{rom Texas and of the description knewn as white 
seed cotton. He recommends the placing of tbe 
plants in contact with a galvanie battery, that the 
effects may be tested. The plants are now growing 
at the fair, where everybody may see them—from 
Mr. L. Nicholl, of Savaunatt, Ga., with reference 
to the growth and manufacture of arrow-root in the 
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southern states, wherc it is used not only for niedi- 
emal but for common culinary purposes, most deli- 
cious bread, puddings and custards being made froin 
á The chairman then announced Messrs. Wright- 
more, Chandler, and Meigs as a committee ta take 
into consideration these letters, and gave rotice of a 
cominillec of correspondence ta be appointed to- 
day. 

Sha TRR exhibited specimens of grafted 
white mulberry leaves, fram various places, besidis 
young leaves of the mulberry from Col. Stebbins, of 
Northampton. > 

Mr. Perry, of Texas, displayed a ver) fine speci- 
inen of wild grass, like grain, spontaneously grown 
in Texas; also some specimens of wild oats, deemed 
very valuable there for fodder. It grows on dry, 
rich, fertile soil. 

Upon a general invitation from the chair, for in- 
formation of any kind from members of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Vice President Hinmen, from Louisiana, 
remarked, among other things, that his native state 
is beginning to manufactare extensively, and that 
enttou is raised there from the seed, nor will the 
eotion plant flourish south of 319 nor north of 349, 
hut that wheat will not grow there. A machine has 
heen mvented there by an English gentleman named 
Pieree, which is in operation, and gins, cards. and 
spins cotton all atonce. He gave some very inter- 
esting fsets relative to the rapid growth of tbe west. 

In the afternoon Mr. John S. Pearce, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., appeared, wearing a full suit of spun silk, 
of his own raising and manufacturing, and reeled 
from the cocoon by his wife, and spun on a common 
wheel, He said that he found no difficulty in its 
culture or manufacture—that his family had no ex 
perience save what they had acquired themselves, 
bot that his lady now declared she had rather make 


a yard of cloth from silk than from flax or wool.— | 


His coat was a most beautiful article, manufactured 
from the perforated cocoon after the moth had lett 
it, and much resembling fine worsted in its appear- 
ance. His remarks elicited much applause, and the 
fabric was much admired by those who inspected it. 

The chairman jocosely reniarked that here wasa 
gentleman who is too poor to wear British broad- 
cloth, but appears in silk of his own making. 


Mr. Hineien added, a clearly ascertained fact, 
that in Louisiana, thirty milessnorth of New Or- 
Jeanas, slaves may be clothed in native silk cheaper 
than in cloth. 

Mr Crane, of Virginia, nade some interesting 
statements as to the increase of manufactories in the 
city of Richmond, and in agriculture in Virginia: 
and of the favorable effects produced upon the paor 
white popalation there by suh improvements. So 
at Petersburg and at Fayetteville, iu consequence of 
the establishment of cotton factories there. Nerth- 
ern capital, and northern enterprise, (said this Vir- 
ginian) are producing all these changes in the sauth. 
Some 75 to 8U factories are now going up in the 
south. Some English establishments are erected in 
South Carolina, Virginia,- and Georgia, aud one 
froin Dundee, Scotland, in Louisiana. The progress 
of manufactures in iron, colton, wool, &e., this year, 
is highly gratifying. A Scotch gentleman is putting 
up a silk factory near the James river, below Rich- 
mond. 

Alter a few remarks by Mr. Affleck, of Louisiana, 
and e little more conversation on similar topics, the 
convention adjourned. 

This convention met again on Saturday morning, 
and although it involves so many important malters 
in is proceedings, there were not over twenty wem- 
bers present. 

Gen. Talimadge took the chair. 

The chairman of the committee appointed to pre- 
pare an address to. the people of the United States, 
submitted such address. 

he address congratulated our countrymen that 
the course of improvement is onward allover the 
country. And why not? We possess a soil and cli- 
iate reaching frou the line of the tropical plants to 
a region so cold that we musl resort to other means 
of support besides cultivating the soil. In spite of 
these advaatages, farmers appear to be persuaded 
that they do nol enjoy the advantages and comforts 
enjoyed by other classes that do not literally earn 
their ürcad by the sweat of their brow, 

‘The cotton planter of Mississippi tells us that he 
cannot support his laborers at the present price of 
cotton. Would not a more careful management and 
more diversified culture obviate this difficulty? His 
soil and climate iavite bim to raise wool, and tobac- 
co, and no part of the Union can excel the south in 
its capacity to raise Iruit. Reciedy for over-produc- 
tion and low prices for cotton must be a more diver- 
sified cultare and greater amount of production 
amoug themselves of ell the things for which they 
now locok to the north. (Applause.) The commit- 
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tee here learned with pleasure that the cultivators 
of sugar don’t complain of their pre-ent prospects. 
They have not learned of any extension ol the manu- 
facture of sugar from the eoru stalk. They learn 
that in several of thecorn growing states, the droupht 
has occasioned a lamentable failnre; this has extend- 
ed nearly thronghout the United States. The saine 
drought prevailed in Olin to so great a degree that 
there is not forage to carry stock through the wiu- 
ter in the northern part of the state. The soil there 
isa stiff elay, and. from the persanal observation of 
one of the committee (Mr. Rohinson) he is convince 
ed that the sub-soil plouzh upon this soil would 
greatly tend to lessen loss of erops from drought. 
The committee have heard with regret of the al- 
most total loss of the potato crop in Maine by a dis- 
ease not inaptly compared to the cholera. |t is of 
the utmost importance that al) possible infórmation 
be collected in reference to that dreadful ravager, 
and they recommend it to the particular attention of 


the correspon‘ing committers in the several states ' 


which have heen appointed at this meeting, and that 
they communicate wilh the committee in this city all 
valuable facts they ean collecton ihe sunject from the 
southern part of the wheat-growing region. They 
hear of great complaints of the ravages of the 
weevil. 

In some regions, their ravages, they helieve, have 
been prevented by mixing about one bushel of lime 
with 100 bushels of wheat in the bin, the lime to 
be afterwards winnowed out before the wheat is 
ground, 

If some discovery be not made to arrest the rava 
ges of the weevil,the cultivation of wheat in the south. 
ern parts of Indiana and Illinois, and all states suuth 
of that, must be abandoned. 

The most abundant crop this year is peaches in the 
state of Delaware—so great has the crop been, that 
one individual, as they hear, has chartered a large 
steamhoat to take to market the crop of himself and 
his son alone. 

The crop of corn, as they learn, is very abundant 
in the great corn growiog regions of the west. 

Culture of silk, froin evidence before the co.amit- 
tee, is beginning to be adopted in families, where the 
committee believe it may prove profitable, while it 
is abandoned as unprofitable by joint stock compa- 
nies. They are pleased to hear that wool growing 
is prefitahle in all parts of the Union. Immense 
fields are open for extension of it upon the great 
plains of the west, and that even that business would 
be more profitable than cotton in the southern states. 

Notwithstanding all the bountilul productions of 
some crops, committees report that there is evident- 
ly a general depression of the agricultural crops, 
pervading the whole country. 


The committee recommends as the best means of 
elevating and improving the character of the tillers 
of the soil, the extensive formation of Farmers? 
Clubs—and large increased reading of agricultural 
papers and other valuable publications; also that the 
application of science to agriculture be taught in all 
our schools. The report concludes with recom- 
mending that an caraüest appeal be made lo congress 
to adopt the recommendation of our father Hashing- 
ton to establish a thome department” lor the encou- 
ragement of the agricultural interests of our coun- 
try, : 

And the report, of which we have only given the 
outline, winds up with the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the American Institute, by whose 
co-operation this convention was called, be request- 
ed to continue their noble efforts in the cause of ag- 
ricultural improvement, by adopting measures to 
have this matter brought before the next meeting of 
congress. 

Resolved. That the members of this committee 
will look upon it as an act of great respect to this 
body if the American Institute will again take it 
upon themselves to publish to the world the proceed 
ings and views ot the convention. 

Mr. Meigs called attention to the rot in the pota 
to. In France great inquiries have been made on this 
subject. The extent of this scourge is positively 
astounding; al) the grains of the earth put togetber 
could not supply the loss of this one. 

Mr. Robinson stated that wheat could not be| 
grown to any extent south of Tennessee. The cause 
of this is the weevil; its ravages are most fearfal; it 
seems impossible to destroy it, The remedy is to 
expose the grain. immediately after threshing it, to 
the rays of the sun; and when it is hottest, remove 
it to light granaries, and mix 1 bushel of lime to 100 
bushels of grain. 

Col, Edward Clark then stated that he had a few 
remarks to make, chiefy on the subjects previously 
alluded to, and therefore they would be of a desul- 
tory character. He went on:—In respect to the fly 
that preys upon our wheat in this section of coantry, 
it first made its appearance in Canada aud thence by 


slow degrees it hasin the course of a few years 
found its way through the intermediate country in 
the state cl N. York to the ocean. How far it has ex- 
tended to the west, ] am unable to say. From the 
source of ils apparent origin it is called the Canada 
fly. I deposits its eggs at the base uf the capsule, 
containing the wheat kernel, at such a time as to 
have it hatch when the grain isin the milk. The 
larva instantly attack it; and if they are sufficiently 
numerous, they abstract the whole of the gluti: ous 
and starch matter, and leave nothing but the chaff or 
hull of the grain. The remedies to the inroada 
of this destructive insect are the scattering of 
freshly slacked lime in the dry state over the wheat 
field; and they may be got rid of also by omitting to 
cultivate the soil for one season. The insect which 
attacks our peach trees resembles in form the com- 
mon wasp; it has however an orange colored band 
around the abdomen avout ith inch in width; they 
appear at different periods ol the vegetable growing 
season; and deposite their eggs ator near the sur- 
face of the ground on the bark of the tree. When 
the larves make their appearance, they penetrate the 
earth to the depth of an inch ar two and commence 
their destructive operations by girdling the tree.— 
The effect on the leaves is very soon observable — 
When arrived at full growth, they form for them- 
selves, from the bark of the trees, a shelter or Cas- 
ing iu which they rest quietly until they change to 
the perfect animal, when they commence the forna- 
tion of new colonies. The best mode af eradicat- 
ing them is to remove the earth for two or three in- 
ches in depth from around the roots, and then to 
whilewash the trunks of the trees with recently 
slacked lime in which a portion of glue and salt have 
heen dissolved, sufficient. in quantity to confine the 
eggs to the bak of the trees, 1E the lurve have 
commeneed to eat the b ik, they must be removed 
previously to applying this preparatiou. 

Gen. Tallmadge said that washing with whale- 
oil will also be Iound to be very beneficial. 

Cal. Clark continued:—Thuse, however, who in- 
tend fo make a business of raising peaches will do 
well to graft on Virginia. wild plum stocks, or upon 
those of our common wild cheery tree, or the bitter 
almond. On neither of which is itnow known that any 
insect depredates injuriously. In respect to the cow- 
plaints whieh we hear of the low prices of cotton, 
the great staple of sume of our southern states, and 
to the remedies proposed, both (he cau-e and the 
cure are, in my opinion, misplaced. It is the over- 
productiun of the article wnieh has lessened below the 
cost of cultivation ifsuch be the fact. Latterly,great 
efforts have been made expressly witha view to bring 
about such a condition in the cotton market; and vast 
regions im Asin, Africa, and South America, have 
been converted into cotton fields to test the pussibi- 
lity of competing in quality and quantity with the 
productions of the southern states; and very little 
doubt exasts of finally successful results of some of 
these multitudinous attempts. Under these circum- 
stances, with the soil constantly deteriuratimg in 
quality, it behooves the southern planters to meet the 
| evil betimes, or al least to meet it midway; by sub- 
stituting the production of other crops lor that of 
cotton, at least to a practical extent. All the pro- 
ducts brought to us from tbe Mediterranean inay be 
cullivated im some one of the soulhern states; and 
perhaps m ail of thew., The Zsate currant, prunes, 
dates, alinonds, olive otl, fies, grapes, and various 
other articles, will yield abundaot returns to labor; 
provided there be solficient enterprise to direct 1t.— 
In respect to cultivation of grapes, il 13 somewhat 
extraordinary thal with the turests almost covered 
with luxurious grape-vines of an extranilinary and 
gigantic size, this branch of production shauld have 
been overiooked, or neglected; lor these wild vines 
can be made to bear abundantly. We are becoming 
avery temperate people, it is truc, hut we can be 
temperate aud yet cultivate these things Besides the 
native grapes, forem ones from all parts of the 
world may be raised here; and no doubt many of 
them wou.d nnprove in the qualities of their fruit. 
Why shall we not inake as good wino aad brandy 
here as in France, or in any optiker part ol the world? 
—ard raisins, also? (Applause.) ihe juices of the 
vines coald be eouverted mto sugar; the wild viue uf 
the south bears a grape with a delicate, thin skin, 
whieh will male a first rate wine. ‘The Zante our- 
raut i5 also a hardy plant, aud will grow m Tennes- 
see and the southern part of Kentucky; and probably 
also iu Indiana. The only circumstances essential to 
results | speak of, are, good grape stocks, good eul- 
Uvation, and a knowledge of management ot the 
manufacture. And it ts believed that many of our 
native vines, will long cultivation, woula equal any 
other whatever, Openand close prumng should be 
at once attempted, so that a sullicient concentiation 
vf the juices may be procured to allow ul a fair test 
of the qualities ol the grapes aud of their juices. 


Se 


could be done. 
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* Gen Tallmadge stated that he was convinced this, then the egg turns to a worm, and soon. This (ly Mr. Solon Rotinsen, [see bit one dithewly, Mr. 
| went west, 


and two years ago it came doan te 
aniy. 

Judge Meigs. And Ulster county also. 

Gen. Tallmadge. f noticed two or three years 


e Colonel Clark continwed:—But there is one other | Dutchess cor 
branch of productive industry to which I wish to 
call your a'tentiun; it is no less important in my opi- 
nion, taken prospeetively than thatof cotton! F'rican 
the sitk culture. There is no part of our country from 
the river St Croix down lo ‘Texas, that wall pot pro. 
diice some variety of mulherry tee suitahle for pro- 
ducing siik. We have ample evidence that in New 
Hampshire and Vermont this branch of business 
promises well. Our viee president fron Vermont is 


| up, instead of down as they ought to be; and when | 
cut the wheat | found it to be nothing but chaff and 
not .orth harvesting. We thought to remedy this 
evil of the fly by not sowing any wheat for (vo or 
_three years, and for the lastiwo years there has been 
scarcely any wheal sown ui Dutchess enunty. The 


ago my wheat ripening with the heads oll standing | 


President, in ali (his matier w ith these gentlemen in 
getting rid of this diseuse—t!his wheat rot aml pola. 
| to rot; aud that ts to get ali the peuple to live watt 
p Qut eating for two years, (laughter,) or else for all 
lo go to the west and live on hog and hominy. (lu- 
creased laughter.) 
Mr Meigs said that the disease in the potato in 
Westchester was fast disappearing. 
I) was here moved that the report and address be 
accepted. 
Thal was carried. 


Il 
i 


now cloatned in rich garments of silk—of his own 
culture and mannufacture;a coat, vest, and pantaloons, 
which he says will never wear out. (Laughter and 
applause.) But still] think after he has worn them 


| 


the worse for wear. (Laughter.) There is not an 
acre of ground in the whole country that could not 
be successfully used in silk culture. Instead of send- 
ing $50,000 000 abroad annually to buy silk in 
France, Italy, Cina, we might raise all at home.— 
Talk of the production of silk in italy or France, 
why we could very soon throw it ali into the shade. 
Iu some parts they are even obliged to carry the eggs 


Whilst here the great difficulty is to keep them from 
hatching until the mulberry plants have sufficiently 
vegetated. Enterprise and a moderate capital is all 
that is necessary to carrying this culture inmost suc- 
cessfully into effect. So well aware of the truth of 
this avermeat was a geutleman from Lyons in Fr: ice, 
Who was thoroughly arquainted with the production 
and manufacture of silk, who dealt in the artiele in 
that city, and was also so well acquainted with the 
‘suprricr advantages possessed by this country over 
that of France or any other country in Europe, that 
| he offered to vinbark $10 QUU in the husiness provid- 
| ed any one or more A merisan capitalists would Fir- 
Nich the balance of the capital necessary to establish 
a potter manulactory for instructing pupils and ex- 
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Uniied Ststes. This isa Standing offer, but no mea- 
| Sures to my knowledge have been taken to render it 
available. The accuracy wilh which this business 
| is managed in France is astonishing. A thousandor 
any other number of pieces uf as variable eufors as 
| it is practicable to make them and a sample texture, 
ordered, will he manufactured to meet the order, and 
not vary hall an ounce in weight in each piere of 
60 yards. But this is of htile account when enter- 
prise is wanting, There is no. country on the globe 
belter adapted for the culture of silk than Ours; i 
all the countries of Europe, as we are informed by 
the president, animal or artificial heat is necessary 
| for hatching silk worms; we have no such difficulty 

here, and besides the climate is so favorable as ge- 
pnerally to allow of open feeding. In fact, if the 

American planter and former wall take huld of this 
branch of business in earnest, we shall save that 
$50,000,000 we now send abroad fur silk, and not 
Only be able to supply all for our own use, but be 
able also to export not only that amount, but a much 
|larzer amount of silk goods annually. (Applause.) 


teu years that he'll find they'll begin to louk a little 


dn their pockets to ohtain heat to make them hatch; | 


tending ihe productions of silk goods throwghout the | 


| weevil is also working Ws vay south from Canada, 


“and enters the grain while it was in milk. 


the wheat south. of Tennessee. 
frightful. 


t 
aans ns it is to place itin water, when the heavy 
| particles will settle to the bottom. But bread maile 
froin itis otfen-ive and nauseous and not fit to eat. — 
Tf this weevil should extend as far west as Michi- 
gon we must give up raising. wheat in this eouutry. 

The president said that as to the remedies, every 
man must apprvprate his remedy accordiag to the 
different fly. 
This root 13 more valuable than ali other grains, and 
mure lives are sustained by it. 
gested to offer a gold inedal for the best essay on the 
potato; this disease is becoming very estensive, and 
terribly important in ils consequences; in sume se 


Ireland the erop was ‘getting fearfully smaller each 
year, and soon they would not be able to raise a po: 
tato there unless some means are found to remedy 
the disease. He said that as fossil remains all shoa- 
ed that in course of time plants, trees, and vegeta- 
{bles die «ff or run out, be believed the rot in 
potato was the plant dicing «ff The weed called 
St. Jubn's wort used to trouble farmers terribly; it 
bas entirely disappeared—run ont; not so with the 
Canada thistle; and if we wanted a specimen of these 
weeds now we shoul have to advertise and offer a 
premium lor tnem. It is a fact not generally kuown, 
but it is true thatthe Lombardy poplar 1s dead—ali 
“run out” here. Some plants have the fructrfying 
power within themselves on the stalk; others want 
buth the female and male plant before they can Due- 
tify. You plant the Indian cura by itself ina feld 
and you'il have no corn produce; but plant it iu a 
field with others and it will fruculy. Now the seeds 
of the poplar tree have never been seen here. The 
tree has always sprung from the sprouts of the roots 
here. And we happened to impurt the female plant 
and not the male, and the resuit is that there's not a 
nealthy poplar tree in America, The fruns should 
spring from seedlings to hold out. Take the potato; 
no potalo here ever sprung from a seedling, but all 
from sprouts, and thus they have worn out the stock, 
Now we ought to begin and use seedings of pota- 
tees in farming and see how i! wih work. The rot 


he re xard is your ow n, and industry, energy, and 
Jenterprise will win it. And I hope that instead of 
hearing any more about excess of production and 
tow prices we shall see this system adapted, when 
all thuse evils will be remedied. 

Dr. Wait, from Delaware, siid that they had not 
sullered from the tly in wheat since the introduction 
abd use of the Mediterranean w lieat; it lias not been 
injured at all. 

Gen. Tallmadge. 
here are two kinds. 
Dr. Wait. That which produces its injury by in- 
perung its sting in the Joint of the staík. 
$ Tallmadge. "That's not the kind of fly at al.— 
[.Laughter.) 


| Mr. Solon Robinson. 1 think it al! very gasd 
What my friend Col, Clark said about raisiug so ma- 
hy good ungs and so much fine fruit, but it is very 
ertain thatal we eatall this fruit we shall soon 
jeed a good dealof physie. (Much laughter.) He 
lien went ou to extibit a piece of the palus christi 
'eastur oil plant,) which had been raised at the suuih, 
md which was so large that a hraneh 10 feel trom 
he ground was capable of sustaining his weight; 
nd on all the branches of this great tree there were 
|bundancc of eastor oil beans. "So," said he, “we 
By £o on raising and eating fruitas fast as «e like, 
9r the physic can be raised on ihe same land.” 
The president said in relation to the wheat fly 
Here are two kinds; the one called the Hessian fly 
$50 named because tl appeared here in the revo- 
ition, directly after the importation of the Hessian 
roups by Great Britain; so that they were a scourge 
two ways. The other is called the Canada fiy; 
ler the head is furmed and the kernel has produe 


What kind of fly do you mean? 


ble. 


in potato is the result of old age and we ought there- 
fore (o get secdlinzs—say Irom South Ameriea—and 
try them at once. 

Mr. Skinner. 
from seed. 

Gen. Tallmadge said you cannot be certain to get 
the same variety of produce from the seed; we do 
not get the same (livor ja. the peach thus produced. 
so with the celebrated Mercer potato; it differed mia- 
terially from the seed in its nature. 

Hon. Mr. Meigs said that years ago he obtained 
20 or 30 valuable varieties of potatoes fram piant- 
ing the same ball; they were of all characters, And 
he had also raised potaloes as large as a large fist! 
from seed, the first year. But the culture ol the} 
potato from seediings is a very difficult and deiicate 
subject, it is a very fragile plaut—1iha! can hardiy 
bear the wind to tlow on it; the baii hursts, the seed 
falls, the root rots, and up comes a Irttle pea nut of 
a feliow. (Langhier.) But an the following year 
you get larger ones and so on, He had written onl] 
to Sonth America to get some of the wild potatoes, 
there. i 

Cul. Clark said that where the potato was planted | 
in a dry sandy soil il would not rot; but in a wet soil 
it would. 


The Mercer potato has been raised 


Mr Robinson repeated that this weevil cut off all. 
Its ravages were! 
In the evenmg you see myriads of small 
flies surrounding the storks; the injury is dune in the 
dry grain; the heart is completely rutted ont, leaving: 
only a mass of animal matter; the only means of) 


He then spoke on the “rot in potato.” | 


Ail it has been sug-' 


tion» whole fields have bein cut off ny this rot; in; 


| elhers, whose inachine-shops J Buve visited. 


There then ensued a long and needless discussion 
as to how the address was to be printed. One pro- 
posed one plan aud another annother, in order to give 
iL weight in the south, and te send it forth distinctly 
as (he act aml deed emphatically of this convention. 
Some proposed thatit shanld ve referred to the A me- 
rican li-titute for pubheation, heeause they would 
have (0 advance sume of the funds. 

Col. Clark objected to. this course. This was a 
distinet soviety irom that of the In-ttate. He pro- 
posed to take upa sub-cription at once to have at 
printed, and he would pay $3. 

Mr. Robinson soi he could not 
one rent; he was willing to vive much 
| the talents Gad had blessed liim a nth, but no money. 

Gen. Tallmadge said that if there was not patri- 
cts » enough i the papers to print it for nothing, 
that he would pay for it himself. 

It was agreed that it should he published under the 
direction of the eommuttee WHO Presented at. 

Unanimous votes of thanks were then given to the 
eficers of the meeting for their ability and courtesy 
in discharging there duties; aud 

The conventyn adjourned sine die, after ta} 
about inecting In a southern Cily next year, 


I 


aflurd to pay 
ume and ail 


king 


FLAX AND HEMP MACHINERY. 


The New Yoik correspoudent of the Washington 
Uni ai notices, a "ong other nnportant inventions ex- 
hibited at the late fair of the American Tastitute in 
that cil}, two machines invented by Mr. Billings, of 
St. Lonis,—one fur breaking fax and hemp, and the 
other lor cleaning ior freeing at from herds or 
Sheves. These two machines, it. is added, supply 
important desiderata in machinery. The same 
writer communicates the following interesting facts 
m relation. to the growth and manufacture of flax 
and hemp: 

“Fiance is well adapted to the growth of flax, 
which, as an article fur the supply of cloth, it 1s said 
Bonaparte was ansious to encourage in its growth 
and in ils inanüfacture— He offered large premiums 
for machives for breaking and cleaning it. H Mr. 
Billings iad been betore the emperor with his ma- 


chinery, he wauld no doubt have been liberally re- 
warded. 


Soon after the introduction of ma 
spinnin of cotton- wool, 


i 


chinery for the 
attempts began to be made 
to spin flix thread by machinery, which had always 
been dune by women with the old fashioned flax 
wheel, found on every well-regulated farm In the 
frst attempts made tospin fax by throstle frames, 
like those used with spindles for cutton, many dilli- 
cultes were encountered. ‘The machinery Wad to te 
greatly inodified, to overcome the peculiarities of the 
way material, A» England took the jead in cottun 
spin, so she touk the lead m Spinning fax by ma- 
chinery. 
Improvement succecded improvement, till the re- 
volutioun in the spinning, weaving, and bleaching of 
laen bas been as remarkable, i uot more so, than 
that witnessed in the manufacture of cotton. The 
most successful tlas-inaehiue builders, for the spin- 
omg aud weaving ol tus, are found at Leeds, in 
Engiand; among whom are Jackson & Co., with 
The 
largest spinners of flax thread in the world are Mar- 
shall & Cv., of Leeds, in Eagland The elder Mar- 
shall, the pioneer m tne business at Leeds, it is said, 
retired with a furtune of a£, 00,000 aterling—or 
with a sum of about 435,000,090! His sun now ma- 
nages the business on an enlarged and improved 
seaie. 


On visiting Leeds, | carried with ine a letter from 


Mir. Robinson said it would rot and did rot im both | 
Mr. said that he had seen a fine potato 
from the Sandwich Islands, that ought to be eulti- 
vated here; it was mealy, mellow, and vory palata- 


Col. Clark said that we should have to let our 
lands he fallow for two years, as they have done in 
Ireland, in order to get rid of the rol in potato and 
the fly in the wheat. 

It was also shown that the apple and peach perish- 


Josepn Hume, Bq, M. P., which gave ine free ad- 
inission into Mr. Marshall's extensive establishinent, 
which fie bad just pu! np on a new and grand seale. 
Instead ol hounding his house three stories high, (as 
is usual with factorics,) and placing machinery on 
each flour, he dug outa large cellar to receive the 
stegm-engine and house-warming apparatus. "This 
cellar was as larse as the building. ‘The latter was 
only onestory high, aud covered two acres of ground! 
The steam-eugi.e was placed near the centre.— 


Slanding near the middle of the house, you seemed 


its milk, this ly inserts its sting in the keroel; to look over an ocean of bright, fine, and newly po- 


es—runs out in this aame way. 
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lished machinery. Onthe top of the house, which 
had a flat roof, was a fine and well cultivated gar- 
den. 

To such perfection had the flax machinery been 
bronght, for the use of this establishment, that Mr. 
Marshall infermed me that he spun. numbers of fine 
thread as high as (rom No. 900 to No. 400, sufficient- 
ly fine for thread lace. 

Marshall’s fine-spun linen thread, of course, soon 
supplanted all the old flax-wheels in Christendom.— 
The F ench, Germans, Belgians, and Irish, all be 
came Mr. Marshall's customers. 
bought his thread Jor hand loom weavers, to make 
into Irish linen. In France and Belgium they wanted 
his fine thread to work into thread lace, fine muslins, 
&e. Messrs. lee & Cv., with others, at. Darnsley; 
in England, weave large quantities of Mr. Marshalls 
thread, by steam-power luors, into the most beaati- 
ful patterns of plain, figured, printed, and colured 
linen cloth, 

Till recently, England had a law in force prohi- 
biting the exportation of machinery, such as this flax 
machiwery, &e. Mr. Hame had a committee raised, 
on which sat Sit Robert Peel, Lard Sandon, &c., to 
inquire mto the expedien-y of aholishing this ab- 
snrd law. Before this committee, Mr. Marshall, 
with Leeds, Nottingham, and Manchester machine 
builders and manufacturers, were summoned to give 
evidence. Some were for repealing the law, otheis 
were for holding on to it. It might have been sup- 
posed that Mr Marshall, jr., would have been op- 
posed to repesl, as his machinery, or simtlar machi- 
nery, might he carried to the contineat, or to Ame- 
rica, and set to work in competition with hiriaself, 
especially as nearly all the Hax he consumed was 
imported from the continent. Bot not so. Mr. Mare 
abali was a staunch free trade man. He gave the 
whole weight of his evirlence and powerful influence 
in favor ol free trade in everything. He thopght it 
more wise for England to rely upon the manufactor- 
ing advantages Nature had given her, than attempt 
to bolster up that interest by unwise and foolish le- 
gislution. 

Sir Robert Peel had the restriction abolished.— 
Mr. Marshall stated before the committee, that his 
sales of hnen thread a.nounted to £100,000 per an- 
muu, or near $590,000. 

The elder Marstail, we believe first commenced 
busmess at Shrewsbury, in Shropshire, aud. went 
from tnence to Leeds. 

Qa account of the difficulties of rotting, breaking, 
an! cleaning flax, the article sells so hogh as to eu- 
hance the price of linen goods. j 


Mr. Billings has done for Bax and hemp, what 
Wintiey did for cotton. Fis machinery operates 
beantifally by steam power. It is capaole of breuk- 
jog and elaaning many tons of flax or hemp in tsen- 
ty four hours. llis breaker consists. of tron knives 
ot breakers, somewhat suuilar m lorm to the wood- 
en blades 1n the under part of a common flax break. 
They are secured in a cylindrical form, in circular 
end jueces, through which a shaft passes. The sharp 
edges of the blades stand towards 
The blades we two or three inches apart.— 
This eyhuder of blades turns hurigontally. Verti- 
cally to the blades of this eylinder are three blades, 
something dike the blades m the head of a flax 
break, which are of tne same length as the blades 
in the cylinder, These blades are fastened lo arms, 
which are moved up aud down by having their up- 
per ends attached to short cranks, on spur-whecls, 
The vlades, whieh are horizontal, moved hy the 
crauks and arms, are intended to strike very rapidty 
berween the intersuces of the blades, in tlie cylinder 
as it elowly turns, carrying forward the rough flix or 
hemp over ils surface. One of the upper rising and 
falling hteaks or blades has a perpendicular motion; 
while the other two, one front ene rear, fail up and, 
down alan inclined angle, so as to. suit ilie spaces 
between the blades of the cyhnder, The opper 
breaks have a very quick and rapid motion, » hile 
the eyhnder m ves forward ut a mederate speed.— 
The raw flax is drawn forward to the machine be- 
tween heavy cylinders, and partly crushed hefuru it 
reaehes the maehine, His machme tor eleaning the 
flax of herds or sheves 15 more simple. 
of a wooden cylinder, turned horizoutally, to which | 
Knives, like “owinghing-Kuites” arc attached longi 
Luidinaily to its soiface. 1n front of the knives there 
are sturt projections of avon, extending from. thear 
basis, and tapering towards their edges. They are 
four or uye mehea apart, and intended to separate 
the fibres of fax when submitted to the action uf 


ln Ireland they | 


the outer circle. | 


1t consists | 


| THE WORLD'S CONVENTION. 


FIFTA DAY. 


Our readers were duly informed of the call of a Con- 
voution under this impasing designation, made by Rohert 
Owen, with a view of promoting what he terms a "Ge- 
neral Reform of Society" The fate of the attempt 
made same twenty years ago, by Mr. Owen, ta carry 
nut his views hy means of a settlement which he com- 
menced at New Harmany, ia Indiana, with such spe- 
| cious promises of revolutionizing Society in genera) long 
before this time af day, appears hardly to have cooled 
the ardor ol this philaathrop:st. He retnrned to Eng- 
land, where he remained for some yearcs—and again vi- 
sited (his cuuntry during the last session of Congress, 
bot failed in ns attempt to obtain the use of the Repre- 
sentative hall to lecture in upon his darling theme.— 
Nothing daunted, he decided upon having a Worlds 
Convention to assemble at New York, during this cur- 
rent Oetnber, aud in the mean time has made another 
trip across the Atlantic, returning in time to preside at 
ihe said Convention. 

Mr Owen's project we understand embraces a de- 
mand tor about three millions of dollars, to give the thing 
a fair s'arte He considers ita hard case, that among the 
millions and millions of people in England, Scotland, 
France, and America, he has not yet been able to find 
sufficient. confidence ia his plan, now se adinirahly ma- 
tured, as it is in his pamphlet of 150 pages issued upon 
| the eubjeot. 

In arder to give the would fair play, it waa understood 
aud anaeanced, that all inanuer of projects having in 
view the bettering of the condiiion of t.e human family 
and ot getting rid of the evils of the existing orga iza- 
‘ton, of society, would bz entertained and freely discus- 
sed in this Convention—ani whatever scheme should 
prove mos! acceptable 10 a mujority of said Convention, 
we presume is to be considered the «reac measure. for 
which all Reformers there congregated, are to he con 
sidered as compromitted. 

Withoot having the advantage of a copy of the au- 
\hentic proceedings of a Convention, we proceed to give 
a mere glimpse of the doings therem, as given by the 
New York Tribunus. 

Mr. Owen m the chair. Not more than 100 perso 
present, including 4 very well dressed and really han 
some lookin: young ladies. 

The male partion of the spectators, however, were very 
maeh inferior in point of personal appearance and iniel- 
lecrual develope rents to e Ihat met last week to delt- 
berateon the best means to benefit the conditiin of the hu- 
| man race, to redee« as from the errors of the poor old 

wurnout System in winch the world has becn bewildered 
lor the hest part of 6000 years, and to start sucioty like a 
mended shoe apon an entirely new fooung. The man 
witi he pale, eadaverous face, long hair, and diny shirt 
Sleeves, was not present, although ‘he fascinating youth 
with ringlets exquisitely curled, reaching down to his el- 
hows, was in the room. looking verdant as ever, and a 
ree nomber of ferocious looking litle young men, with 
and marderoas look- 


| 


| 


ns; 


d, 


‘f 


| 


; 
a 
ļinost bloodthirsty looking nn pertals, 
| lng maus'ncnes. 

Zu 

Phere was 8 great 


dea! of confusina for some time, 
butat last à letter from some one who signed himself 
P Jupiter Haseen,” or “Super Ammon,” or “Jupiter 
Gam uon," we could not distinctly hear which. He 
was of opinion thatall the plans proposed were wrong. 


, uan” of s ciety, or an entire revolutions, lileud y or other- 
wi op he did not seem to be very clear or decided which. 
Ile also propo-ed that n Great World's Convention 


shoula be held annually in New York m the month oft p 


Ocztuber, nn il the World should be thor:ughly re-genera- 
‘ted. And he medesily expressed a hope that as soon as 
| the present convention shnuld come to order, chat they 
would do samething sensible. (Lauyhter.) 

Mr. Jupiter Tonans' letter did not seem to be well un- 
derstand ny the World's Reformers, or else it was nnt 
well relished, and so they gave it the gavhy. 

Me Collins tien became very strenuous for the ap- 
porinnenrot a stasding Commitee to revise all the 
plins, and to select the best one far the Worla, m its 
wuld, wisdom to adopte 

Mr. Owen ssid it was too late to do this. 


The meet- 


live had ulready edopted all the plans that had been 


pr posed i the relief of the poor old wera-vut world. 
Li ier 

$ A Mmber— Yes, and are reidy to adopt twice as 
maay more. (inereased laughter ) 

Mr. Collins said that the Cauvention was very inef- 
ficieotiy urganzed. (Cries of “on ob" —"Havo you just 
Youn: that uu 2) 

Mr. Ro'ertson then took the stand amidst a great 
dea: of nonse aud eonfusion, and proceeded te illustrate 
bis plan; this i9 based entirely on the acknowledgement 
of a Supre ne Being, revealed religion, and. tho inural, 
physical and intelleerval supremacy of wonian. 

Tins the World's Reformers would not-tand sny haw 
it could be fixed, and ao they kicked apa mast elezant 
row dunug the whole ume, so that Mr. R could scarso: 
ly te heard. 

Mr. Quen could not seo any wily io Mr. R's plan. 

B bertsza—Neitner can I see any utility im yours. 


Ube vlades of the cylinder. Juston the outor edge 
ol the revolving knives, in. Iront isa fixed kone; 
over and between 1t and the cylinder cives, the flax 


i a tt i 1 " 7 " qt p », 
is weld to be cleaned, which is done very elfectually ta manatain hore or elsewhere i any way. (Great uproar, 


and speedily. 
Mr. Billings has also. submitted a plan for rotting 
hemp, lax, &c., by steam. 


Sh eus ot lauzhter.) 
A Member—Let us reject it. (Applaase 
Robertson — Vhen you reject God ant bis blessed word 
aud the blessed supremacy of woman, wineh Pin ready 


luughter, and applauae.) 4 
A Member—No we don't reject. woman 
| we'll make lier eqaal, but nut auperior.—-(App ause.) 


and he went in for what he called à thorough “resurrece | 


Another—That's all nonsense, woman is what ahe is; 
(daughter). yon can't make her what you please, 

© Far if she will, you may d pend on't. 

Aud if she won't, she won't. and there's an end on’ 
(Continued laughter and confusion.) 

Roberison—1 say she is superior, and can prove it. 
(Lenghter and applause ) 

Member—I sny she is'nt, and I should like to aee you 
do ii.” (Increased confusion and exeitement.) 

Owen—My friend had better withdraw his plan. (Ape 
plause.) 

Robertson—Mr. Owen, can stand a good deal, but 
[ can't stand everything (Laaghter and cheers.) If 
Pin aat not allowed to speak, why TIl sit down— 
(Clicers.) 

Owen —Is it the pleasure of the meeting that Mc. Rob- 
erison shall go on? (Lauzbter.) 

Loud cries of "No." 

Robertson—Very weil, I'm satisfied. (laughter and ap- 
plauses)and you say “There is no Gud?" Um not satished 
abont that, and | enter my protest. (Applause, laugh- 
ter and all aurts of noises.) 


Mr. R's plan was then rejected without a great deal 
of ceremony, but with much clamor. 

Mr. Peebles then jumped up in no small atste of ex- 
citement, and assailed Mr. Owen and the Convention 


‘for blinking the question about Negro Slavery; they ex- 


pressed a great deal vf sympathy fur the poor of England 


land for Xmeriea's white poor, bat none at all for the 


peor negro under lash in the South. (Great noise and 


excitement.) 

A stont Irishman. (In a great rage)—I deny that. 
(Tremendous confasion.) 

Pecbles—lrs a!l trae. (Increased noise and uproar.) 

Mr. Owen.—lIr's evident the andience are becoming 
impatient—there’s only 20 minutes—t Laughter and up- 
roar.) Order—irder— i 

Finally Mr. Peebles like Mr. Robertson was choked 
down in this free and enlightened Convention tor reform- 
ing this small globe of ours, afier offering three resolu- 
lionsz:— 

1. "That the general principles of humanity and equal 
rights fur our political basis are just when they do oot 
interfere with the indiviinal rizhis of each to enjoy what 
he earns hy his industry and intelligence which will al 
ways take rank separate from and above idleneea and 
ignorance. 

This was passed by a tight squeeze and a loose hube 

ub. 

9 —That no censure can be cast on. Silas Wright o 
on John Van Buren as members of the Democratic par 
| ty» either individually or collectively, for their recent cons 
| duet in the Anti Rent business. i 


This kicked op a most magnificent bobhery, and was 
kicked on one sile with great gasio and no little sweare 
ing. i 

3—Te have ahalig:ed all kinds of slavery and espes 
cially negro slavery. 

This was passed after a good denl of grumbling. 

4.—Resolved,—That ignorance is the cause of all our | 
misery. 

Here was another row-de-dow lor a short time, but fi- 
Vd the Convention swallowed this, aeeing t wae the 
ast. 

A queer-looking genius with a suspicious looking 
shirt, who looked as (hough if two ideas shonld by ace 
cident meet in bis brain, that they would certainly spli 
his head open, then rose very quaintly and said in i 


satisfied tune— 
Mr. Chairman, I've gata plan. (Roars of Laughterg 
(Iuereased loughter.) 


have— 
The Plau Mon.— The d—l itis—! thought it was 


joan 


Owen —11’s too late. 
ver tuo late tu do guud! «And duwa he sat amid serea 
of langhier ) 

Mr. Owen then ro-e ta give the details of hia pla 
aud he tovk up a tiuck quarto printed pamphlet, and} 
gan tu read fom it. 4 

Pecbles — wish to know if this plan is debateab 
(Uprour.) 

Owen.—I musi not be interrnpted. 

(Crivs of "Tura him out” "Sit dowa,” "Go it Pe 
bles.”) 

Pecbles.—] insist upon knowing. (Immense opr 
and confusion and all sorts of eries—* Sit down,” "D 
yoa, sil downs," Turn hi vat” "Throw him ovet 
“Sek to him Pecbles,? Go it buuts,’ and roars ot lau 
ter on all gides.) 


Owen —I insist on not being interrupted. d 
Peebles — l merely ask—(inereased contusion and erit 


of "Baa," “Sit dowa;" * Turu him out,” *Kuock 
down,” &o.) 

Peebles.—lI Fin to fight my way— 

Member —Sit down, air; what do you know ab 
TI 

Peebles.—=If you cone out of doors [ll show y 
(Shouts of lauzliter.) . 

Owen.—Lndies and gentlemen, is it your pleasure thi 
Mr. Peebles should voimiinsa to interrupt me? [Laug 
and tremendous not-to be-misunderstoud shouts of “A 
i) 

Peebles.—I don't interrupt you at all. [Furious la 
ter and uproar. “Tarn him out," “Hit hun over 
head,” aad other free-and easy expressions gave d 
ful note of prepamnon" uf a disposition. on the part 
the audianve to anuiliilnte poor t'eubies.] A. 

Peebles.—~[nothing dauuted.]—1 again ask, ia it 
table? 

Owen.—Afier I'v? done. 


[Applause ] 
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Pecbles —TIm satisfied [Grea uproar] 

A German.—3hua shentlemens mayd hafshum blans 
bor shu nting flangh er and contusion] vie dey bury 
mons! — 

Member —Sii down sir. 

Another. —Sant np—ivs allsettled, (Sereams of laugli- 
ter aud a Babel uf confusion] d 

Mr. Owen o! last went on reading. Je said he wan- 
ted about $3,000,000 to carry cut all his plans. He also 
sail that Mr. Arkwright (whose father shaved men for 
a penny a piece) had an income of £150,000 a year, and 
lef! a fortune of £10,000 000! 

Member. —W bats shat got todo with the World's Con- 
venta? [Langlrer.] 

Owen.— Why it was enough ta establish and to keep 
in operation several vf these Soci res withont injury 10 | 
Ins iueotnes and it was all wrung from the sweat and saf | 
ferimus al the poor, (Applause ) 

Mr. Owen then went on at grent length from his prin 
ted pamphlet. but the andience seeined surry and sleepy . 
The inn was passed round and the meeting ailjourned. 

The aíter-diuner meeting was but a repetition of very 
similar scenes. Pj 


The Contes ion terminated its delibera:ions. Oct. 1t. 
The attendauce was not so lull asit ha: previously been 
lis Ibora were closed hy the adoptiva by pretty general 
consent, of the following: 

RESON TIONS. 

ist. That the World's Convention lias been called 10 
ascertaia i| any of the partes were prepared with a well 
digesed and matured scie: Hic plin of soeiety. cnlcula- 
ted 1a solve the. gr at problem of the ege: "]low the! 
super lnuida it inateriala aud power now at the cantral | 
of Soewiy may be applied to produce permanent pros- 
peri anu superior ronduct in each fur (he benchi of 
at, and hov tins change ean be immediately effeeted 1n 
practige with the least division, ineonvenence, or evil to | 
existan mrangements, in order ihe more spt edily ro. re- , 
heve Soviety from the ignorance, poverty, division, j 
eri nes and misery with which the population in all conn- 1 
trea are now severely affiicted. 

2a. Tuar with this extended view it hecnme necessa- 
ry tu admit to a fall and. air inveaugutiou whatever | 
plans were presented to the Convention, that tbe pnbite | 
m ght hi ve su oppuriunity to ascertain (dn: progress w bic b ' 
hi, iee: made towards ihi attainment! ofthis, he most M : 
porte .cobjeet which ean nos engsuc the alte ton aud. 
consideration of the best disposed, moet talented and ex- , 
tensively experienced members of society. 

3d. ‘That various partial plans have been submited to 
the Convention and fairly and fully discussed, that some 
of tuese appeared to the Convention very crude and ill- 
alju ted, while o.hers were deemed to contain valued 
isolated prine oles that may be beneficially introduced 1m- 
to a regular eeientifie arrangement of socieiy. 

Ah That Mr. tinton Runseveltsubuii ed a well crr- 
recied anu deeply considers d plan of society, wih CX- 
planaiory disgraniss a plau whieh contnim d. many most ; 
valuable prin» ples and suggestione, that unghi be ade] 
vautageou-ly sppbed to assist iu the t rina jon. of a en. 


peor arrangement of society, ; 
5h., That Robert Owen, the P ea dent the Cunven- 
tion, submitted a plan based upon toe peeipies ot Unie j 
versal Charity, of a moral, seieutilie, tederaliv:, sell-sup- 
por ing and s lf governing society, 1 
ita nutime and detail, to ensure the well beins, 
ing, eomlort and happiness of every one of its mente: , 
physically, imentuily, morally, and pr icteally, inou, h 
hic, under new arrangements that will benett all ana 
injure nune, leaving re ugiuus liberty perlecily free:to all, 
geeord ing to their individaal eonscietiees or upiuians. 
Gur That he deems the most hkely mude of effecting 
the cha un. from the present system vf society io the cue 


eee ea 


of the Ist Reg. United States Dragoons, describing 
the recent expedition tu the Rocky mountains under | 
command of Cul. Kearney, addressed ta tlie Nalional | 


tions of picturesque landseape and euriou~ natural his- 


tory. The expedition passed over thousands ol miles of , 
our remote territory, marching twenty-one hundred 


purposely devised in 


SKETCHES OF THE GREAT WEST. 


COL KEARNEY'S EXPEOITION 
We find nthe Union a letter. trom Capt. Cooxe, 


Institute, from which we copy his striking descrip: 


miles in ninety nine days, through a wild and almost 
unexplored region, abounding in mountains, prairies 


in the great valley of pleasant homes extending 
from the lakes uf the nurth to the gulf of the south. 


We were agreeably surprised to fiud beautiful , 
and varied seenery upon the Piaite river, but por- | 
ticularly «n the north tork. A great level aliavial | 
valley, resembling rather in extent the flats border- , 
ing an ocean, without mountain or grove, promises | 
little; but in the river are islands beautifully wood- 


frequently to bount the horizon with water, on | 
a hich the sun is seen to rise ard set, justas at sea; and, 
ihe bluffs, though not lolty, ate often of a white marl, | 
or sand, so soft as to be moulded, at the sport of the | 
elements, into fantastic shapes, whieh are dotted . 
and relieved by eedars and pines. Over these fea- | 
tares a prevailing mirage— arising. probably, trom 
great heat and rapid evaporatiac— like a garze nian 
tle. throws an udditional charo; and often, hy opti- 
cal iliusion, disposes them in shapes of exijuisite aud 
startling beauty. 

"Not far below f rt Laramie we encamped on the 


| river bank, opposile the picturesq ie. white lodges of 
‘a band of Sioux. 


With the easy fearlessness ol 
they soon crossed over to our eamyp.— 
fine-looking ard well-dressed lndsans—s 


good faith, 
"hey are 


| ude, daily rese soon after noon, and jell 
shades oi might hardened the melting snows. 


> OF THE 


in blosso 1 1n July; bul at is a narrow strip, and like 
the Platte, gains praises from eonlrast; for the whole 
region is of unmitigated sterility; the leaden-hued 
ur'emesias, sage. 
ltisa desert whieh supporis 


and Frenontias, reign supreme,— 
but litile of life; in 
much of it the. rare Indian, the antelope, or gaunt 


buffalo. appear as weary travellers, who scek where 


they may he at rest. 

“One afternoon, at ahout one hundred miles from 
the pass, having ascended a lofty bill which eonfines 
the Sweetwater on our right to a mere chasm be- 


ltween it and mountains of granite, saddenly we be- 


held the goal of our long labors—of our life-time 
lc pe»—the proud sommits of our land, whieh send 


and deseris hardly eoneeivable to the quiet dwellers , $ 
M q ‘forth to the east and to the west world famous rivers, 


to ennoble and enrich vast regions where freedom 
and (quality establish their irresistible empie. lts 
majestic outline stood holdly forth among white and 
rosy clouds, and its lustrous mantle cl sow and iee 
gleamed glorivosly in our eyes. When in camp, the 
telescope revealed, rising above lofty and distant 
highlands, cit and phautoa-hke pesks, whieh seem- 
ed to shadow torili, at mysterious distance, am un- 


led, and its shallow bed is so vast oud straight, aS known world. 


“Alter ascending quite sensibly for many days, 
we fourd ourselycs in the great gap in the moun- 
tains, serving as a broad and casy avenue to the new 
west, which looks, as to a neighbor, towards that 
oldest world of all, gad our extreme east—4Asis. 

“We were several days very near this lofty W ind- 
river range, which overlooks the Pass from the 
north, and witnessed, daily, magnificent thunder- 
storms. They replenish its fountains with rain and 
with snow. The Sweetwater, as with a mountain 
agam as ihe 
Tn the 
long days. the twilight ending shout 10 ociock, we 
sullered trom heat, the reflections from white sands 
aud rock; but, at night, we bad frequently ice in our 
tents. 


numerous and nomadic ibe, who are formidable “On the 30th of June, and Ist of July, we drank 
euemies. ‘They despatchad runners to several other both of the Atlantic und Pueifie waters. 
bands, who met us 10 council at fort Laramie, | erat Independence rock, returning, the baggage 


“Here, too, we passed the foremost ofthe many ' 
companies of emigrants. Like the Arabs, with la- 
milies and flocks, they seem quite at hone, and feor- 
less or carclessof any danger; in fact, the lrdiaus 
must have viewed their eountless ntinbeis with ap- 
prebensions aud gloomy forebodtugs. 

“Beyond lort Laramie, a hundred and fifty miles, 


over the sandy desert bordering the North foik, 


brought us into the remarkable vailey ol ils tributary, 
the Sweetwater—rot through the "Devil's gate," 
but a maeh less lofty portal—a gap 1n a prairie bill; 
but the river, as usual, seeks the rocks passage.— 
Whether thus placed in the original world, or™ hether 
the chasm is ft deeper and elearer by some throe of 
of nature, o1 whether the water more teadily wears 
away some vein, as ol trap-rock, softer than the tall 


well-do** G¢ stubborn gravel and argil; so it is, the river here 


passes through a vast ehasm of vertiea] granite. d 
iit perhaps happily, ou a point ol view, a shoulder 
of roek about one houdred feet high, almust over- 
hung by a wall three hundred feet higher; and will 
uow only add, that it pleased me more than Har- 
| per's. Ferry, or Marshall's Pillar, on New river, in 


whieh he proposes, to be by joint stock cumpantes, like, Virginia. 


rariways and other large undzrialings, for the profit of 
the share bulder-, and of the tenant who vecupes Wi- 
der such coadio os that the latter shall ultimately be- 
co ze the propticwis, by purchase, ot their individual 
suslety, and tus gradually make laud publie propere 
ly. 5 

Yon. That a Society be formed in the city of New. 
Yurk, to prepare a well-dinested Prospectus for Joint 
Sock Comp mies, tà constr! suenhs fedi ratives se li 
a jg pori.g and self governi g societies, on the principles 
ot equa. ngints 8.5 cf a smuid, practical equality, In as- 
eo dance v tb the Constitution of these Stves, ns estab 
lshed by the far-seeing lounders of this new Repub- 


e 

Bii, That Branch Soeieties over the Union be formed 
aud connected wii tlie Parent Society in New York, 
lo give true e rations ol ibe p.ineiples and object ol 
the Weild's Convention, aad promate the Diei of 
these Joint Sivek Cumpanies. 

9th. Tuara eumistiee be appointed to prepare the 
congtitutiun, rules and regulations, of the Puen and 
Branch Societies, and to draft a cundeased stutemet', 
for pablicaiiun, ol the proeec tings ol the first Worlds 
Convention, and that an annual World's Convention 
shall be leid m this City, to commence its siting on tbe 
first day ul October in each year. 

lüh. ‘That tbe unpaid expenses of this Convento 
be paid by the Parent Society now proposed to be torim- 
ed. 

iih. Tnat the Chairman be requsted to appoint, at 
his l esure, members of this cummittee, of &ucb persons 
as he may deem the mos likely to proinote the great 
objeet nuw attempted to be attained. 

l'he President then expr: s»ed his great satisfaction 
with the success of this © Worlu’s Convention," which is 
to be resumed annually, and then diamissed the Conven- 
tion for the year. 


“The most singular formation of this valley is a 
range of mountain masses uf gray granite, which 
skirts the Sweetwater in a great part ol its course 
; of about 
thing relieves them tom monumental solemnity but 
| the presence of the thamols; 
\steep rocks, and when fred on, skim along the rug- 
! gea surlace with a swiitiess that was trui} woniüer- 
‘tul—greater, we are told, then they are sapable of 
lon the level prairie, This antinal rejoices iu several 
| aliases; among “loch, the most approp! jale seting 
| the big. horn, and which, it bas bestowed on a ibu 
tary o] the Yellow Stone ' his, aad m other iu- 
stances, science has not even named the most 167 
markable objects m our territory. The beaatilel 
Sweetwater, pure us there from which h fluws uver 
golden (mica) sanus, ste. seareloliy lo avoid à biue 
range ol fir-ciad mountains, which bounds its Wlce 
valley at the south, und eleaves to. the prine 
rocks—such us throw a grandeur over its tountaing 
indeed, as if in sportiveness, it abandoos here std 
there the inviti ig beu of the valley, struggles among 
the mountains of tock, riots along over their ruggen 
lect, broiling with the rocks which time has sent 
splashing inte its lace. 


On the alluvial banks of this stream grow many 
willow boshes, and rich grasses alhound—several 
species ol buffalo grass, white cluver, and a pale- 
bine grass which grows on tults, and abounds through- 
vut the mountain region, (where any thing but arte- 
mesias is produced) is highly esteewed. Rouse- 
bushes in abundance, and strawberries, which were 


120 mules; bare ol suitor vegetation, HD- | 


these we saw seule the ' 


was sent on by the road (52 miles) tu the Platte; and, 
with the especictien of. nding good grass, we turn- 
ed down the Sweetwater, to lollow it and the Pratte 
to the same point, The road passes through: a rugged 
desert of sand and salt pains, and mi untains appar- 
ently of volesrie origin; but the Pass we atlempled, 
“we knew was utterly impracticable for wagons. 


“Having ascended a slope for thirteen miles, we 
suddenly toond ourselves overlooking a river valley 
of woudertul grandeur and heauty; ou the Pass, we 
feit not near so high; beneath and before us was a 
cireular valley, 1weive miles wide, and a thousand 
feet deep, mto which the Platte entered by an un- 
seep mouutain eliasin, elose to our right, and wound 
about, as it might, through confused and rocky muun- 
tain masses, peaks and precipiees of red sand stone 
—a chavs ol grand elements, to which the bright 
culuts of tie rocks, and a prufusion of cedars, gave 
s noble beaoty Tt was a labyrinth which the river 
seemed with diffically to thread, We see it approseh 
with a gentle curve, as if evquetting with some 
smooth and inviting gap, where a hili had at least 
bent its rugged head in homage, and capriciously 
unn shoit back and rash into the narrow aud rough 
lembřace of a vertical chasm, through the very midst 
of a lelty mountain. ‘There we eouid not follow; 
but offen wound, by buffalo paths, oser precipives— 
vuce ameng conical peaks of red elay, pointed with 
ishimmg crystals of fibrous gypsum. Alter a march 
of eleven hours, generally leading tlie borses, we 
‘vand a little praiie-bottua: on the river, where we 
bivouacked, robbing a hzif duzen buffaloes uf their 
supper; and truly they might Kave almost finished 
| what was left fur our poor horses. 

July 15ih, we tuimed our baeks oa the beautiful 
Laramie river, and toak our course tuwards the 
isuuth, along the loot ol the Blas k tills. We tound 
E 1GU miles, by a eircuitous but smooth ronte, to the 
| Soutu dork of the Pistte. ‘this was a trackless wil- 
derness, where the few small streams (there were 
unwatered intervals of 26 miles) did not. present a 
;sulhcieney of grass for the horses. This partieular 
' part ol cor route, v here l promised mysel! mueh, 
vas the Jenst intetesüng. Abvut the Chugwater 
3lone—^* heie the stream has cut a deep and abrapt 
| valley through the prevailing formation of soft con- 
| glomeiate rock—edves this lofty tahle-lund of the 
| Piedmont impress a sense ot its vast elevation and 


| exient, On that strangely named stream we founda | 
very interesting Land ol Cheyennes. Their patriareh, | 


with the garculity of age, and the shadow of an au- 
thority which had deseended to the active varri r3, 
and even sages ul the first and second generations, 
addressed his two hundred descendants sud con- 
nexiuns, and enlorced the excellent advice given 
them by the Colonel; and, with still greater empha- 
sis, acknowledged a liberal largess. 
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“Approaching the South fork, we passed under 
Long’ peak, tuwering abuve a long range, al! upped 
with spew, aud caught a view of Pike's peak, 150 
miles to the southeast, and said to be more lulry.— 
We crossed near its mouth a beautiful river four 
feet deep, cal'ed Ciche-a-la-poudre. (I propose for 
it the name .frapalo ) 

We ascended the South fork about forty miles.— 
it is here a most rapi and clearstreain, runuin: just 
at the foot of the Black Hills. Here barrenness 
ontdid itself, and was illustrated by many ruin» of 
the trader's sun-dried brick forts; they only inspired 
us with wonder how mao could have attempted to 
live here, where even security has tempted hut very 
few a:uinais to penetrate its solitudes. L-aving the 
Soutli lork, we directed. our course soutlicast to a 
tributary— Cheiry creek. This (as usual here) 30 
pear its moulh, wasas dry as white sand can hee: me 
under a hot sun, We ascended it two days, towards 
the great mountain dividing the country bets ecu the 
Piate and the Arkansas. At its head we found a 
most lovely valley. Here first we found green gra-s 
on the hills—fist we found the glorious green oak, 
ni gled with lofty pines and firs, through whose 
leaves ihe breeze from the pure snows 10 sight whis- 
pered Æ ahan music. Under these groves were 
smooth graceful slopes, adorned wilh roses and pie- 
turesque rocks; ia the midst was a crystal streamlet, 
puring from its near fountains, in view were the 
sow clad mountains, which were a ts pe of seclusion 
froo the world; there, no man or beast had nade a 
murk, and the only living voiee was the awrawring 
of doves. Huw startling to the presiding nymphs, 
the apparition of a long procession of mounte ! war- 
riors! how dissonant the clamor of rude words, and 
the clang of arms! 

“On the highlands we rode throngh the only forest 
of the two thousand miles—less than a mile of pine 
woods, On the southern slopes we found grass, and 
a soil manitestly superior (o that of any district on 
the waters of the Platte. Two hard days’ ride 
brought us to the Arkansas, about sixty miles above 
Bent’s fort, a very strong and military: looking estab- 
lishment, where we were most hospitably received. 
Here we took our last look at Pike's peak, in view 
of which we tad travelled very rapidly for nine 
days. As at the Wind-river mountains, when near 


this range, and that of Long’s peak, we witi ess, day | 
“Pike's | 


after day, ahnost incessant thunder storms. 
peak" ss a muss of naked granite, which bas the ap- 
pearance of a peak only when seen from the east or 
southeast, It was bare of snow, save in an im- 
meme ehasm, which seemed to bisect it on the north, 
far down from the apex; when nearest, however, 
(about ten miles), we saw it snow all over the top. 
Near ditlerent parts of this mountain arise (bree 
great tivers—the Arkansas, the Platte, (or Nebras- 
ka, ns south furk), aud the Colorado, (or Grand 
river; a branch ) From the point where we struck 
the Arkansas, its course 15 to the cust for 230 miles; 
there are no trees off the islands below the “cro-s- 
ing," and the country is sterile to Walout creek, 
(where the butfalo-grass ends, and the buliali too ) 
From this slream (near which the road leaves the 
Arkansas) about 230 miles to lhe Missouri, there is 
a fine suiland irequenlstreams, generally weil fringed 
with groves. 

"Returinuz, we missed meeting Captain Fremont 
near Bent's fert Por some purpose, he had made a 
delour fro:n the river. 

"Unluckily meeting with no large bodies of the 
wild, remote tyibes of Judiaris, we saw small parties 
of several that are very teresting, We “cund, 
above Laramie, a Weman and two nne children, of 
eight or ten years, who were perhaps lost, aud eer 
tainly in a slam iag condition, having nothing lett 


but the remams ol a dog which they had at Hest | 


packed, and vow were taung nearly raw. Sha was 
an Arupabo, and, as such, was spared trom the 
massacre, by the Sioux, of her husband and a party 
of other Arn karas, who were recently returcieg fron 
a visit of several years to a kindred Lube, to thew 
native arouwtums, She was sent to a depot we es- 
tablished near fori Laramie, and afterwards accon 

| panied us south, until we fell i with a party of her 
n:t100, to which she returned. Singular] enough, 
one of this party, when a child was discovered by 
Mr. Pazpatrek, lost in a desert, and at the point of 
death, and wee saved and brought up vy that worthy 
geatleman. He was named Friday, anu taught. to 


speak Engiish. 
“Near Hent’s fart, we meta large party of the 


—who have overrun gud half rained the province of 
New Mexico. 
ployed against them a sinall mercenary larwe ot 
American, and Delaware Sua wnce Iudiaus—learless 
adventurers from these small tribes, who sre ou; 
near neighbors at fort Leavenworth. They were 
large, fine longing mon, and, | imagine, conli be 


famous Apache ladrans—the terror of tne Mesicans | 


Its yoverninent in despair, ounce eim. | 


distinguished by their personal appesranee from 
nearly all our tribes—their physiognomy more re- 
seinbling the white race. They said they were a 
{war parly against the Pawnees. These last steal 
horses from all the world. All the tribes conse- 
quently treat them as enemies, But they seem to 
| meet their losses with stoical indifference, but are 
‘foreed tu keep guards o1 all the co:amanding points 
,uear their towns. We met a large party of them 
returning, loaded with buffalo flesh, to their villages 
,on the Platte. 

"Or the Cumanches—those Irne Arabs—we saw 
, none; and | sever have been able to meet taem—ex- 
cept, in truth, in a hostile way; which was a rather 
distanl, though interesting view. 

‘“Phese fudians depend upon the buffalo for food, 

raiment, and dwellings. In their rapid decay, what 
jis to become of them? We marched above three 
| week»—from 60 iniles above Laramie to a point as 
| far belaw BeuUs fort—without seeing, from the co- 
i lump, but three buffaloes, on one occasion. They 
themselves ose multitudes—a lodge, generally re- 
|uewed every year, consisting of about twenty skins 
jof cows. But the Indian trade is the great cause of 
their destruetion. This may, in a measure, correct 
itself, by a failure of receipts, unless the robes rise 
iu value in a degree somew hat corresponding to their 
rarily— which, I should judge, was not the case with 
the beaver for, if | was toid the truth at fort Lara- 
mie; they said that, the beaver becoming too scaree 
lo repay the labor, they were not trapped fora num- 
ber of years, and that now they were again abun- 
dant. The command subsisled ato:t six weeks 
upon hvalo; but | am confident I saw not a fifth so 
many as | did sinteen years ago. 


"From nei Larainie, to the Pass, we found our- 
selves among a species of game unknown to us—a 
bicu ealied various! y, heathcock, blackcock, and sage- 
hen; they were at trst mistaken for turkeys, but they 
must resemble the grouse, like which they are hunt- 
ed; and their taste is much the same. By a great 
| oversight, we had but very little shot; or more speci- 
| mens of these, of hares, and other small animals, 
would have been obtained aud preserved. We have 
afew, which 1 hope will eventuaily be sent to you. 
l took much pains to bring in two of the birds alive; 
but they seemed unlameable, refused foud, and soon 
died. Nearly the same may be said of many other 
pets- young antelopes, hares, magpies, &c. Tne 
jubstacles of so rapid a mareh were insuperable.— 
Fhe hare of the great plains is unknowo in the 
stales, but is said to be much like the Biglish. It is 
thought our swiftest animal; itis as large as a sinall 
wolf. 1 weighed one, which exceeded eight pounds. 
he black tailed rabbit is also very large; its ears, 
[six inches long, have a large black spot. The an'e- 
lope is very oumerous on the Piaite, and is very 
tame; the command sometimes subsisted on thein 
fur days. It is a beautiful animal, and easily lamed. 
Vheir name is probably a inisnomer, they seem to 
be a species of guat. 

tlok have nearly disappeared, bul it is supposed 
they have generally migrated lurther north. We 
saw very few, and but twice; none were killed. 

"Of black-tailed deer, winet are a very marked 
Species, very lew were seen; one was killed, and 
would have been preserved, but that it was in the 
velvet. 

“Or the chamois, or ibex, none were killed bnt a 
female, and by a detached parly. Hunters were out 
daily, and Col. Kearney bad kindly ordered that if 

cy Killed any, it should be brought in uninjured, 
| for my purpose of preparing the skin for mounting. 
(Oni of our must teresting sights was their race- 
horse speed over rugged and bare granite rocks. 

“We saw an unusual number of grizzly bears; bul 
none bot cubs were killet. One was chased by us, 
aad severely wonnded from horse -bick; but first 
eresing the river, (the North fork), it took refuge 
m an iGpenetrable thick st. 


| 


n] have brougüt in afew specimens of the mosi 
eharwctenislic and prevailtug rocks and formations 
between (his post and the South pass. 1 found tos- | 
silifevOus Jimestone within furty mailes ol its top; the 
pievaiting Buli-forination. as of maris, and a triable 
| sandy Conglumeraie; tno surface of Lie whule eoua- 
| ir} beyond the Piver bottoms is eather sand or clay, 
| vincu are sumetlines found together. Ihe road be 
youd bat L raune is often very billy; but the great- 
est dilliculty is that the country dues not produce 
| vase in sallicieney (or such large companies as this 
jyeac passed over it. ‘The cuitgrants am unted to 


| aunut 3,900 souls. Even on thu lower Platte, we hai 
generady a long and doubtful search for a camp 
| ground where there was grass enough for our horses. 
| ^ Atthe great elevation we attained beyond Laramie 
we felt very sensibly the dryness and rarity of the 
atmospheie; combined with the heat of the sin re- 
lected from the sands, 1t often produced dizziness; 


and all remarked the absence of any sensible perspi- 
ration, Meat could be kept fresh almost aay length 
of time; and we saw several buffalo skulls on which 
the skin an inch thick, and the ears had been pre- 
served. 

“This dry air and sand are the causes, it is said, 
that almost every plant contains turpentine. We 
found, however; atdifferent points of the long march, 
many plaats and fruits which have been cullivated— 
flix and hemp, the gooseberry, currants, and rasp- 
berries. 

“The buffalo grass | first observed about 50 miles 
below the fork of the Platte, thence we found it ge- 
nerally nver the whole route to Walnut creek, but 
nearly all the species different (rom that on the Ar- 
kansas, on which [ could (ind. no grain; and for this 
we were too late—:t had fallen before we reached 
that river.” 

Fort Gibson C. .4:, August 31st, 1845. 

If il was not that Kendall’s expedition to Santa 
Fe, their jollificalions on the vast prairies, at Auton 
Chica, Chesta, San Miguel, &c., were not so fresh in 
my memory, so ne account of our month's trip from 
Montgoinery!s point to this post, might be given. A 
few easualties brought forcibly to my mind some of 
his apparent skcte'ies of fancy unly on a smaller scale. 
The almost intolerable warm weather—great drough- 
tiness—want of water—getting lost, coming to the 
right roait finally and taking the wrong end of it— 
sun nearly down on a beautiful prairie—a lovely and 
deliglifut evening—burning of the prairie, &e., were 
weli calculated to bring one's mind upon the very 
interesting account of his expedition. Two horses 
were my only companions, and it certainly would 
have omused any one to have heard me talking to 
them, whilst meditating over the night I had to 
spend on the prairie. M 

Not a human being did } meet during the long day 
-s8w a couple ol women at a small cabin in the 
nation, and they conid not tell where their husbands 
were, or even when they went away, or direct me, 
if asked, the right path out of their yard; but appar- 


,ently as much lrizhtened. as ever were the Anton 


Chieons. L asked some children, perhaps nine or 
len years of age, if they knew the way to the next 
house? Well, such a ruaning and screaming after 
their mammas really frightened me, lest they should 
think | had killed one c» two, and was close after the 
others wilh a sharp slick | inounted my horse with- 
Out unecessary delay, and pursued my jog trot in a 
very melencholy moud indeed. A few hours found 
me wilhout road or path, and turning my course di- . 
reclly for the then setting sun, very shortly descried 
a smoke some six or seven miles distant. Thisl 
struck a bee fine for, and arriving there shortly after 
dark, found eniertainment for the night, and to my 
very great satistuetion, was jufocuicd; that in travel- 
ling over fifty miles that day, I had made about fif- 
teen "overiny left shoulder." On the route every 
one was loudiy grumbling about the ruination of ail 
they had by the unprecedented drought. The very 


‘trees and rocks were almost praying for rain; it 


having been an entire stranger for two months of 
excessive warm weather, Water, exeept nuw and 
then in wells, was not to be found. Many places 
had even been abandoned for want of this necessary 
element to do sv or haul their water many miles, 
and then get very bad. Time and again 1 had to 
water my horses al well-, and had to pass one or two 
stretches of eighteen or twenty miles where it could 
not be found in any manner, 

It would have made an od Tennessee farmer weep 
io see the fields not only ia Arkansas, but in the 
Choctaw and Cherck.e Nations, also in. Texas.— 


| And if the good people of Arkansas were about 


twice as well olf i every vespect, they would be 
very neae the cquals of (he Choetaws and Chero- 
kees. What they will oll do for bread the coming 
year, | cannot covje-ture, unless as they did the 
past, do willivut i. Numerous times have | set 
down to a meal and there would be neither bread 
nor sugar (sweelner as they call it) ou the table, [n 
Sevier count, June jasi, | was glad tu get a bushel 
of eoru at two dollars for my horses. They had been 
without this staple of lile so long, that they oever 
thought of giving au excuse for not having bread. 
Asl jourmed on avout noon one day, thirty or 
forty mites from fort Smith, | observed the clouds in 
the west growing darker and darker by degrees, un- 
tlin a few minutes was assured tiat this killin 
drought would wind up wilh a dreadful storm an 
toruado, ‘Tne houses om the road were remarkably 
thin, but sheiter had uot recen ed a (hought—willing 
tu meet the mad wind thas was evidently brawing in 
the dark reddish clouds which blended the black aad 
gloomy heavens, lor We anticipated Juxurious drench- 
ing. Along time had not elapsed before the enovun« 
ter, when some little sliding was at first neoessary on 
my part. Moving on with amazement, my mind 
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riveted on the piclurcsque scene naw before me, 1 
cast my eyes around, and the heavens and earth were 
on fire. And if Kendall in his interesting narrative, 
had only left out the biz bluf. rolling dowa whieh 
went the farious flames with a hop skip and a jump, 
over gullies, rocks and clitis—skipping from Cedar 
top to Cedar top, cracking like irregular discharge of 
of light infantry skirmishers, and roaring in the deep 
abyss, like the api alling noise of a run-wad tornado, 
his burning prairie would have been thrown im the 
shade by the sight then befi re me. [t was diverting 
as well as distressing to scc the hard working farm- 
ers around their fences, men and women, big, little, 
old, and young, with hurdles, irying ta stop the 
further progress of this destractive engine. Every 
thing was perfect tinder, and you could see 
them brushing away with all their might, throwing 
sparks here aud there in every direction, setting the 
fire in a new plaee for nearly every stroke, and occa- 
sionally their own clothes a blazing. Corn fields 
burnt like old sedge grass, and many places were en- 
tirely consamed. One, whieh [ had passed next 
day, there had not been a rail or board leit, it was 
yet smoking, and tne fire had heen so sodden, that 
the wbole of the house farniture bot added fuel to 
the ravaging flimes. A single chicken was standing 
by on one loot, as though lamenting on the unlorta- 
nate indidual ruination. 

The ground was b.ked so hard that it was impos- 
sible to plough around their fence, as is usaally done, 
whea the prairies are on fire. The very roots ol 
the grass would barn as the fire passed, aod eorn, 
which barnt so freely, had not yet the sign cf an ear 
on the stalks, and the ordinary season Lor gathering 
hay on the prairies had searce yet arcived. 

One person had dune notliag but watch his fence 
for five days, and did nothing cise, in all probability, 
for the next lise, 

A grand council of Creeks, Osages, Camanehes, 
Pawnees, aud many other of the wild tribes, is pro- 
posed to be held near the “Salt plais” tnis fall. [t 
is now so lute in the season, and Capt. Arm- 


strong being called otl, it is very douot(al whether it; 


will be ealied or wot. ‘The company of dragoons at 
this pest, wath probably one or two at Wasbita, will 
attend. Yours, &e., C. 

see soem 0 sere rm eee 


MACKINAW—THE *SOO"—AND COPPER. 


(From the Cleveland Heraid ) 


The beauty and magnificeuce of Nitare’s works 
are exceedingly eutianced by association; Earth's en- 


chanting seenery is reudered still. more so, by hav-; 


ing heruic achievements, traditionary legends, or ro- 
mantie incidents therewith eonnecied. Banker hill, 
the plains oi Saratoga, aud the heights uf Abraham; 
are visited annually by thousands, and mainly by 
reason of the ever memorable acts and events there- 
with assuciaicd. ‘Ihe seenery of the Rume is in- 
deed ‘‘glorivos" to the nataral eye; bul when its 
walled towns, ruined castles, venerable monasteries 
and cathedrals, and the legendary tales of Feudal 
robbers, sangiunary muuks, and chivalious Knights 
become mentally associated, then indeed do the 
“glories of the ithe” becume more glorious still. 
And so it is with the Dland of Mackinaw; its surpass- 
ing loveliness and bewaly are ennanved an honured 
fold by the tudian tradtttons, the thrilling adventures 
of early missionaries aud far traders, aud the bloody 
conflicts there ith connected. 

As a place o! resort auring the summer months, I 
know oi uone more desiabie—no;e possessing as 
many attractive Icatores and healtli-restoring milu- 
ences, as the Island of. Mackinaw, I's eold, trans- 
parent waters—ils pure, bracing air aod invigorating 
breezes—its delizisus white li-h and trout, possess a 
strengthening, lie-renewing ellicacy, and give to the 
enervaled system of the invalid new strength. and 
bealthiul action. 

The town uself presents a ragged and repulsive ap- 
pearance to tlie visitor; uut the wiits-washed walls of 
the fort upon the elevated culf—uts gravelled walks 
aud paths of vement—old fort Hoimes, aplilted 300 
feet above the waters of the lake—tie boid scenery 
and corious natural monaments, furnish vbjects pica- 
Saat to the eye, and of exceeding interest to the mind 
of the inquisitive stranger, 

The islaud is nine miles in circamference, of roazh 
and uneven surface, co-ered with a thick growth of 
small forest trees, and is inlerspersed witn serpen- 
tine paths and shaded carriage ways. in diferent 
directions are to be seen the Skull rock, Giants 
arch, Whispering well, Naiural pyramid, and Lov- 
er's leap, the Giant'sarch berug 14U (eet above the 
Jake, the pyramid beiag 30 leet im diameter al its 
base and 909 teet in heisut, and each and all of them 
associated with romantic, tragical and heroic ludian 
incidents. 

Although onc hundred and seventy y «rs ago the zeal- 


ous Catholic missionary erected here the cross, em- 
blematie af man’s redemption—althouzh this remote 
region has been thoroaghly explored for inore than 
a century, and daring that period hax been the ceo- 
tre of the business operations of the French and 
DB. ish (ur companies—although emigration and ci- 
vilization have cavsed the forests and prairies to 
blossum like the rose, for hundreds of miles west- 
ward of this, and splendid steamers daily pass am! 
repass—notwithstanding all this, Mackioaw still pre- 
serves its original, wild, and untamed features and 
characteristics. Here daily and hourly can be seen 
the bireh--bark eanoes of the “red men," swiftly 
skimming o'er the pellucid waters, and upon the 
white pehbly beach, encirelinz the nay, ean be seen 
at all ti ues the Indian wigwam, the painted chief 
fain, the long blaek-haived squaw, aod their shirt- 
less urchins. 


At most modern places of summer resort, you will 
see the invalid, the pleasure-hnnter, nod persons of 
useless but “elegant leisure," taking an “airing”? in 
their splendid tornouts,? with gorzeous trappings 
and servants in livery—while at this ancient congress- 
ground of Natare's noblemen. you will see inen, wo- 
men, and children, from all sectious, comfortably 
“stowed away” in a common ca 
drawn hy a little Freneh poney, with a rag red, grace- 
less half-breed fora driver. la this way they mer- 
rily thread the cirenitous roads aod diffieult parses, 
and jogging and jolting along, cause the hlood to 
course swillly throagh the enervaled system, and 
restore to the pallid che. k of beaaty, the flush of 
health and physical vigor. 


At modern fashionable watering places, the braio-' 


less fop, the fashionahle millienaire, tlie auxious mo- 
thers and willing daughters, the scheming politicians 
and the vain—gtorious pulpit orators, "moast do. eon- 
gregate"— while an this ancient Island Altar of the 
Great Spirit, ainid erystaline waters, are seen most- 
ly those who seek mental and physiea! relaxation 


from the labors and anxieties of an active business , 


lie, or a cool retreat from a soathern sun, Here 
also hundreds, and so netimes thousands, of “poor 
Iodians?* ate wont to come—to linger around the 
pleasant haunts and the graves of their fathers—re- 
ceiving to-day iheir ananal stipen !, aod to-morrow 
robbed thereof by the christiantzed white men. 


Are you a "good shot"? then shoulder arns and 
fire away apon land or water to your hearts content. 
Are you a disciple of Daae Walton? with fishing tac- 
kle and groceries, ship yoursel on board a Mackioaw 
boat with two hà.f breeds, Spread sarl, aod in two or 
three hours you are at the moutli of “Carp river'!!— 
twelve miles distaot—wade up the stream 209 rods 
and baek, and if you have the “knack” of trout &sh- 
iog, you ean easily bag 200 elegant speckled traut." — 
Do you want a “keen” appetite for treaktast? go out 
with a Mackinaw fisherman al‘day—break”’—help to 
lake up his nets in 50 fathom water, and with them 
20 or 30 lake trout vsighiog from 6 to 60 lbs., and 
100 white fisn weighing from 9 to 6 ths., and on your 
relarn, a eommon breakfast, if «here be envagh of it, 
will taste good. Do you wish to makea mother's 
“tender re~ponsibiltties” hippy? pack them ina jolt- 
ing horse cart, with a “mixed hreed” to drive, who 
neither speaks or understands Kiog’s English. Do 
you wish to be highly instructed and amuse alter 
dining? take a goot “Havana” and a little “old Port,” 
and listen to the sayings of worldly wisdom, and the 
barrations of personal adventure, from the few ven- 
erable fur traders yet residing at Mackinaw. Pinak 
ly, are you "young?" then select sone pretty girl, 
aud slowly follow the **winding way? tu the “Lov. 
er’s leap,” or gently glide ina bark canoe, by moun 


ligit, upon the silver waters of the hay—tusprove | 


while young such 
old, you can’t. 
Now let us take a trip to the 
SAULT DE ST. MARIE. 


The falls of St. Mary, or the Soo as here call. 
ed, are about eight hours of steam sailing from 
Mackinaw, and a steamer runs regularly between 
the places, 


joyous occasions, “for when you're 
y 1 


It is now hoo hundred and four years, since Raymbault | 


first saw the falls of. St. Mary. In a bireh—vark ca- 
noe, he led the first expedition west—he pa-sed over 
“the beaatifully clear waters, and between the thick- 
ly clostering arebipelagoes of take Huron,” and as- 
cending the river, reached the Rapids, at the foat of 
lake Superior, October 4, 1641. He found here 2,- 
000 Indians. 


lu 1665 Father Claude Allouez reached the “Svo.” | 


He adurred the beaatilul river, with its woody isles 
aud inviting bays—and inlorms us that the “savages” 
worshipped take Superior as a Divinity. He sailed 
along the great lake, passed the “petnred rocks,” 
uudta chapel, and we are told "tue Jadians, who 
never belore had seen a white man, came to gaze 
apon him and on his pictures of hell aud the tast 


rt upon buffalo rohes, | 


judgment,” and he taught them to chant the pater and 
ihe ave. 
| In 1671, a congress of the nztions assembled here 
—il was a most singular and extraordinary congress 
of naive Americans and brilliantly clad officers from 
the veteran armies of France. On this Spot, one 
hundred ond seventy four years ago, were congregated 
the envoys of the wild republieans, from the head 
springs of the Si, Lawrence, the Mississippi, aad (he 
Red river, and formally acknowledged Ihemselves 
under the protection of the French king. The im- 
posing ceremony is thus heautifully désczihes:—e A 
, cross of cedar was raised, and amidst the groves of 
maple anil pine, of elm and hemlock that are strange- 
ly intermingled on the heautifnl banks of the St. 
| Mary, where the bounding river laches its waters 
,into souwy whiteness, as they hurry past the dark 
| evergreen of the tufted islands in tlie ehanuei,” the 
| zealous missionaries and steel-clad soldiery, bowed 
hefore the eross, and chan ed to its glory, 
| The banners of heaveo's King advance; 
i The mystery of the eross shines forth. 
| As early as 1638, the "Soo" was a place of greas 
and favorite resort by the fur traders and voyegeurt 
on their way to Mackinaw from lake Superior. 

Al this present time, this ancient congress groand 
of the Aborigines, has a fort, a fur trading establish- 
ment, a small cluster of dwellings, arid a mixed po- 
pulation of French, English and lhalfhreeds—in all, 
nol exceeding one half the number of native Ameri. 
cans found here 200 years azo, 

As Mackinaw was the head quarters, and the 
“Sou a favorite stopping plave, lr the für traders, 
à century ago, so now ia 1845, is the ‘tiele of Beau. 
ly" tlie rendezvous and St. Mary's the resting place 
of maltituiles of eager, enterprising, ami scienti(ie 
adventurers. From the cast, the south, and the west, 
V ey meet at Mackinaw, then proceed to the “Soo,” 
and thenee plonze iuto the mineral distriet of lake 
Superior, in search for 

COPPER. 

I have scen heading towards this mineral region, 
ex-sabinel ministers and | governors, congressinen 
acd professors, bankers and Capitalists, adventurers, 
woodmen and miners: and ] have seen them m their 
retura with their “pockets fall af rocks.” "hat this 
‘region ah unds in copper ore to an inexhaustible ex- 
tent, and a quality vastly superior to any elsewhere 
discovered, are not matters of conjecture, ‘Phat this 
is now positively known, lias become a “fixed iera 
and that guld and silver also abouad, recent explora- 
tions abundantly establish. [n this greedy seramblo 
for sudden wealth. in which all men are more or 
less inclined to engage, same will uhtain it and oth- 
ers will he disappointed; but the g eat truth still re. 
Mains, that the precious metals here ahoaod, and if 
energy and enterprize be only lempered with discre- 
tion and perseveranee, the efforts of sach will be 
crowned with suceess. But the existence and local- 
ity of this mineral wealth are no new discovery, as 
is generally sapposed; nor are “lake Superior mining 
companies! devices of these modern days Ip 1665 
Father Allouez heard of the existenee of a “mass of 
pure copper” on the southern shore of lake Superior, 
and searched for it. And as early as 172}, says 
Charlevoix, the bracelets of the Indians, the candle. 
slicks, erosses and censers were made for the use of 
the church, by a goldsmith at the “Soo,” from the 
masses of pure copper found on the shore of lake Superivr. 

In 1773 a charter was was grated in By 
a eompany for the purpose of wolking the eopper 
mines of lake Superiot. The duke of Gloueester, 
Mr. seeretary Townsend, the consul of the empre-s 
of Russia, sir. William Johnson, and others were the 
company. A sloop was purchased, and the miners 
blasted JU feet into the solid rock: rich ore was oh- 
taine !, but the expense of blasting, the dangers of 
an unknown navigation, and the expense of inport- 
ing the ore to England, caused the eulerprize to be 
reim.qnisiiel, And asain, suon after the conquest of 
Canadi, a company was formed in Englaud, and 
commenced excavating the copper and expurtiag it 
jand although laborme under all the disadvantages 

meident to the then condition of navigation and this 

wild and remote region, the business was profita- 
ble, unul the distracted affairs in America? com- 
pelled 2 sa-pension. 

Th- "distracted afuirs in emer ica” te 
riously;— `A verica” became free and 
and now after ao interregunn of over seventy years 
these eopper mines are agaia opened, yielding rieh 
returns. [nis 13 an age, Iraitful of new inventions 
new discoveries, ond progressive in everything. Bat 
the existence of copper ore in this new mineral re- 


gland, to 


rminated glo- 
independent, 


slun was known, and manufactured at the falls of 
St. Mary into articles of domestic and religious use 
by civilized man, long hefore northern Otia was first 
Yisited by white men OTSEGO. 
Cleeclund, Oct. 8, 1845. 
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" THE COAL MINES OF THE U. STATES. 


i 


From Lyells Travels. 

‘The iron. and coal mines near Frostburg are well 
worthy of examination. The principal coalseam is 
ten feet thick, besides six feet of incambent am! less 
pure carhomareans matter, the coal bituminous, 
though containing less volatile matter (oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and nilrogen,i then farther weston the Oirio. 
According to the analysis of my friend Dr. Percy, 
the quantity of gaseous matter, as compared to the 
carton and ash, is only in the praportiou of 9; per 
cent in the speri nens uf coal whic I obtained here : 
frora the best seam, whereas the proportion was exe | 
actly twice as great in the coal alterwards examin- | 
ed by me farther west at Pomeroy on the Quin, | 
coofirmioz the theory first advanced by Mr. H. D | 
Rogers, of the progressive debitominization uf coal 
as we advance from west to east, or [row the hori 
zontal coal fields 1n. the plains of the Ohio to tlie | 
antniacite of Pennsylvania. 


The ceal measures of this part of Maryland are | 
usnally called the Cumberland coal field, from Fort 
Cumberland, famous for the wars of the Eazlish with 
the Frenci und Indians, in which General Washinz-; 
ton took part, b-fore the American revelation. Tite | 
carbonifereus strata consisting, as usual, of shale, | 
grit, sandstone, limestone, argiliaceons iron ore, and. 
coal, are arranged geologically ina trough, about 
twenty-five miles long, from north tn south, and from 
three to four miles broad. Professor Silliman and | 
his son, who surveyed them, have aplly compared 
the shape of the successivo beds toa great number 
of canoes placed une within another. ‘The ealire 
thickness of the coal measures 15 aboa! I3J). fect, 
including the fundamental quirizose saudstone, cali- 
ed by the miners here, asin England, the millstone 
grit, which is about forty feet thick, and contains 
smail pebbles, soraetimes as big as nuts. These peb- 
bles, therefore, are very diminutive in. comparison 
with those before inentioned as ovciurring m the same 
rock in the anthracite basins of oertheastern Penn- 
3ylvania, where some of them were stated to be as 
large as a hen'segz. The conglomerate of that re^ 
gion, it will be rememoered, was 1309 feet in thick 
ness, instead of forty feet as al Frostburg, showing 


" 3' . 
the reduction of size in the furmutivus ol mechanical 
origin as we proceed westward. 


The seams of coal al Frostburg are numeros, 
there being three workaole, besrles nine or ten 
smaller beds. Uader several of these, I (oun! clay~ 
with Stiginaria, usually, as elsewhere, ünaceompa- 
nied by any other fossil plants. At one spol, how- 
ever, ou Lie northeastern confines of the coal basin, 
abuut fifty feet above the millstone grit, I saw a bed 
of cval, four feet thick, resting ou a blue clay ton- 
taining Stiginaria. This clay was twenty feet thick, 
and as usual without slaty texture, and the rootlets, 
commonly called leaves, radiated in. all directions 
from the stems of the Sugmaria  Di-perseu pien- 
tifully through the same clay, E found the leaves 
of two species of Pecupteris, and an Asterophy'- 
lite, the only instance, in several hundreds whieh 1 
examined in the United States, where ferns and 
other cual plants were associated witn ihe Sugimaria, 
imbedded in its natüral position, aud not having been 
drifted, 


Higher in the series, but still 300 fest below the 
principal cual seain, an interesting exa iple occurs 


BE E 


of a black shale full of marine slelis, resting on a 
sea.n of coal abuul three teet think. When we have 
coal from terrestrial plants, which grew like peat 
in the spots where we now Had tier, the contact of 
len or twelve feet thick, aboun ting im sea shells 
George Green, superintendent of the mines. here, 
kii prevented me with a collection of these 
species. Some are tdeotical with, and al.nost aii 
the rest have a near afinity to, species found in the 
the rest is Bellerophon Uri, and two others of the 
ol Mucnla, one of Loronema, and a Producta, allied 
to P. scabricula. 

roof or ceiling of the coal, are many identical with 
European sprcics, such as Caluatiles dubius and C 


vues embraced the doctrine. of the origin of pure 
an invumbent regular bed of black bituinimous slate, 
perfectly preserved, 1$ highly interesting. Captain 
shells, wich are referable to no Jess thia i seventeen 
Glasgow and other Briush coal measures. Anong 
saime genus; Euomphulus curbonarius, s»veral species 

Among the plants oceurring usually ia the sialy 
nodosus, Pecopteris arboresceus, and two other sps cles 


In aranstune anale, botu du deusilisation; als? Lepido- 
dendron teirugonum, L acule ston, ,Nouropteris cordata, 
N. gigantea, Syillaria veniformis, Cuulopteris, Stigma 
ria, Isteruphytites turbercwlutu, J fulioya, and wany 
others, 


I have alluded lo two spacies of ferns ( Pecopteris) 


in fructifieation, One of these, abundant an the 


| far as it is known at present. 


Jack Porter mine, appears to agree with the Euro- 
pean Hemitelites Trevirani of G veppert. It agrees in 
its velution am} the position of its sort with the re 
cent snbzenus Gonropleris. When we consider how 
rapidly the fruetifieation dacays nn. the back of the 
leaves of feras, 1t is wonderful to see them thus pe- 
trig d. The resemblance. moreover, of some of the 
common American and European eval plants, such 
as Pecopteris lonchitica, and P, Serlii, to ferns now 
living, such as Pteris cawlata, and P. aquilina, is 
well worthy of notice. The leaves would bo undis- 
tinguishable if the veins in. the fossil species were 
not fuer. closer together, and more perpendicular tà 
the mid riti; than m the recent ferns. 

The specifie agreement! af so many of the Ameri 
ean enal plants with Eirepean fossils implies a 
greater wufurmity in the cachouiferons il ora, 'lirouzh- 
nut a targe part of the glohe, than appears to hive 
prevailed in the coexistiiz conchologizal fauna, so 
Those English natu- 
ralists who assisted me in naming my American 
plants, came to the opinion that two thirds of them 
are the same as species well known in the coal mea- 
sures an the other side of the Atlantic. M. Adolphe 
Bronzniart informs me that he has arrived al the 
sums result, the general accuracy of which cannot, 
Ì think, be impugned by questioning the botanical 
determinations arrived at from such characters, as 
the venations of fern leaves, or the markings lef by 
the attachment of fronds on the bark of such trees 
as Sigillaria and Lepidodendron. 1f the prevailing 
vegetation of two distant parts of the globe were 
now to become fossil, the mare cominon species 
would nowhere present so uniform a character, if 
we confined our comparison simply to correspon ling 
organs, namely, the leaves, bark, fruits, the internal 
woody fibre, whether cellular or vascular, and the 
roots, if indeed, the Stizgwarias be of that oalure.— 
A; to the feras, it should. uot be forgutten, that, ul 
though in the existing state of the glone, they are 
les- costn spolite than liesens and masses, there are 
some of the.n, nevertheless, which have an extre- 
muly wide cange, such as Didynochle ra sinuasa, com- 
mon to Brazil, Javi, and Manilla; and Polypodium 
incanum, to Brazil and the Cape of Good Hipe.— 
The recent. feras of North America, according to 
Pursh's Fiora, ave sixty oine in number, of wiich 
fifteen, according to the same authority, are natives 
of Europe. It ts also worth remarking, that very 
few of the genera of living ferns are confined to one 
particular country, or eveo to one continent. The 
larger genera appear to have species in nearly all 
the regions of the world, except the colder lati- 
tudes. The mere generic reseinbiance, therefore, 
ef the fossil ferns of North America and Europe, 
would not have becn remarkable, as indicating a 
different geographical distribution. from that now 
prevailing. 

While at Frostburg, I rode one day on horseback, 
with Captain Green, superintendent of some of the 
mines there, and followed the course of Jenning’s 
Rua. returning by Cumberland. [n this route, we 
saw a fine section of the coal measures, the underly- 
ing «rit or canglomerate, ain! a great thickness (3900 
or GUUO feet) of still older Devonian aad upper Silu- 
rian strata. ba those ridges, along the crest of wich 
the yellow and white quartzose earboniferous grit 
crops out, the monotonous vulling was oceastonally 
bruken by outliers of the rock twenty feet and up 
war!s io herzht, reimaming in situ with their perpen- 
dicular sides and sharp angles and showing clearly 
that large portions of the strata had been temov- 
ed from the tops of the hills as well as from the val- 
leys. 


After lcavinz the small miniaz village of Frost- 
hurg, which is about 150U feet above the level of the 
sea, we continued to ascend and descend a succession 
of steep rrlzes till we came to the summit level, 
where the climate was sensibly colder, and the oaks 
and other trees still leafless. At Smithfield we 
crossed a river flowing westward, or towards the 
Monouzahlieli and Galf ul Mexico, and soon afier- 
wards passed the grave of General Braddock, aod 
followed the liue of his disastrous march towards 
Fort Daqiesne, now Fittsburg 


At length we reached Laurel IDN, so called (rom 
its rhododendrons, the fast of the great parallel 
ridges of the Allegbumes. From this height we 
looked down upon a splendid pro-peel, the low un- 
diluling country to lle west, appearrig spread out 
far and wide before us, aud glowing wath the rays 
a the settiag aun At our fect lay tne smail town of 
Uo 1, s stile being marked by a thin clonil of staoKe, 
vhieh plowed ny recalnog to our minds a. familiar 
ieatuze inthe Moghsh landscape, vot seen in oue tour 
trough the regions where Livy bura anthracite, to 
the east of the Atleghanies. 

Aller enjoyiug the view for sone time we began 
to descend rapidly, and al every step saw the forest, 


so leafless and wintry a few hours hefore, recover n 
faliaze, till the trees and the elimate spoke again of 
spring 1 trad passed several times over the Pyrenees 
and the Atps, and witnessed the changes of vegeta- 
tion between the opposite flanks, or between the 
sunmits aad hase of those mountains; hu! this was 
the first tine l hal crossed a great oabiral barrier, 
and found on the other side people speaking the sa oe 
language, and having precisely the same lus and 
political iestitutions. 

The parallel ridges before alluled to, between 
Fra tours and Urion, were formed partly of red 
saiat es (Old Red.) ont chietly of white grit, the 
low st member of the earhontferous group, each 
flexure or arch opening ont aod fattening as we 
wen’? westwari, in the manner explamed io ny de- 
seriptiua of the section at paye 92, vol. E, the strata 
al the sino tiine becoming more aml more hocizau- 
tal. 

At Uie town of Union, which may be szid tà lie 
at the western fiot of the mountains J had an op- 


“portunity of seeing coal exposed to view ju ap open 


quarry of hailding stone. ‘Phe coil sean was tree | 
and a half feet thick, with an intervening layer, as 
usual, bet veen it and the freestone of dark slate or 
shale, four feet thick. When traced farther, the 
shale thinned ont gradually, aid in a neighboring 
q iarzy, anut thirty varils distant, it gave place to the 
yeilo v inicaceous sanistone, which hen formed the 
roof of the coal ‘Tnese saadstoae roofs are com- 
paratively rare in Americi, as in Lope. 

Eroa Union, we wet to Bro vasville on the Mon- 
ongahela, a large trihatary of the Onis, where th» 
eountry consists of coil measures, like those at Un- 
joa, 12th evidently beimoging to the same series as 
those mote bent aud curved beds at Frostburg bz fore 
deserihod. J was traly astonshed, now that [ had 
entered the hydvograp ical basin of the Dio, at he- 
holling t^e ries ress of the seain3 of eoa], which ap- 
pear every where on the flanks of the bills and at the 
bottom of the valleys, and which are accessible in a 
degree [ never witnessed elsewhere. Dhe tine tus 
nol vet arrived, the oil being sull densely covered 
with the primeval forest, aid manufacturing isins- 
try in its infancy, wnen tie full value ol tnis ries- 
haus!i^le supply of cheap fuel can be appreciiled; 
butt.e resources which it will one day atfird to a 
region capsble, by its agricultural produce aloe, of 


I supporting a large population, are truly inagnifi:ent 


In order to estimate the natural advantages of such 
a region, we must refl ct how three great navizadia 
rivers, such as the Aloaongahela, Alle hany, and 
O uo, intersect it and iiy open on their banks the 
levei seams of coal. I found at Browosville a bed 
ten feet thi:k of good bituminons coal, camrooniy 
called the Pittsburg seam, breaking out in the river 
elilfs near the waters edge. J made a hasty skeich 
ol’ ils appearance [vom the bri 155, Jooking d nva the 
river, in wich the reader will see (a, PI. VI.) the 


jeoal, ten feet thick, covered by carbonaceous shile 


(5), aod this again by inteaceous sandstone (e). Ho- 
rizontal galleries may oe driven everywhere at very 
slight expense, and so worked as to drain theinselves, 
while the ears, laden wilh coal and attached to each 
ether, ghde down, as shown m the plate, on a rail- 
way, 59 as to deliver their ourden into barges moor- 
ed to the river’s bank, ‘The same se im is seen ata 


; distance, on the right band (at a), aud may be Vol- 


lowed the whole way to Pittsburg, lifly raies dis- 
tan Asitts nearly borigontal, wills the river 
descends it crops oul ata coutinual increasing, but 
never at an inconveutent, height abeve the. Monon- 
gahela. Below the great ved of coal at Browns- 
ville isa fire clay eighteen. incies think, and, bez 
low this, several beds of limestone, below which 
again are other seams. I have also shown in my 
sketch auotüer layer of workable coal (at d, d), 
which breaks on the slope of Lhe hilis at a great- 
er height. Almost every proprietor ean open a coal 
pit ou his own land, and, the stratification being very 
regular. they may cateulate witi precision the depth 
at which the coal imay be won. 

S» great are the facilities for procuring this cx- 
cellent nol, that already it as fouad pratitavle to 
convey it m fat bottom voats for tie use of steam- 
ships at New Orleans, 1,109 tees distant, spite of 
the dense forests burdertag the intermediate river 
plains, where limber may be ublatned al the cist of 
felling it, Bit no tdea can be formed of tne mpor- 
tance of these Americas coal seans, until. we re- 
ect ou the prodiziods area over whieh they are 
coutingous., Phe boundaries of the Pittsourg seam 
have Deen determined with a egnsulera»le accuracy 
iy the Peolessors Rogers ia Pennsylvania, Virsa, 
and O ito, and they have found the elliptical area 
vic iL oseapies to be 225 i tts loagest diameter, 
while its maximo breadtn. ts aout one hu udved 
aules, tls superticial exteut bem about fourteen 
thousand square mnes,” 


*Trans. of Amer Gea, 130, p 416, 
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In the accompanying map, (Pl. IL), the reader will| alarmed, and in the present year the Ohio had 


aee a sketch of the outline of what has been called the 
Appalachian coa! field, the vast area of which was 
before alluded to at p. 88, vol. 1., as extending fora 
distance of 720 miles from N. E. to S. W., its great- 
est width being about 180 miles. This outline must 
be regarded as giving a mere approximation to its 
true limits, but w ien the state surveys of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virgioi: are published, the extent of this 
great coal field will be most accurately delineated 

While alludiog to the vast area of these carbonife4 
rous formations in the United States, so rich in pro- 
ductive coal, I may call attention to the Hlinois coal 


risen so high as to inundate the very «pot, and throw 
down several fresh layers of mud upon the site of the 
corn, 

Five miles helow Wheeliog, ov the left bank of the 
O'ito, is a terrace of stratified sand aod gravel, hav- 
ing its surface about sevenly-tive feet ahove the 
Ohio. Qu this terrace is seen large Judian mound. 
On our arriving at Marietta, I learnt from De Hil 
dreih that skeletoos had been found in 1t at various 
depths, tozether with pipe heads and other orna- 
ments. Their workmanship implies a more advanc- 
ed state of the arts than that attained by the rude, 


field, the area of which has been also laid dowo on 
the map (Pl. I] ,) reduced froia a large map of the 
western states executed hy Mr. Dale Owen of India- 
na, and of which he has liberally given me the free 
use for the present publication. That coal field com- 
prehendiog parts of Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, 


ludians who inhabited this fertile valley when it was} 
first diseovered by the white map. ‘here are many ! 
other similar mounds in the valleys of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, but vo tradiian concerning their ori- 
gin. One of these, near Marietta, in which human 
bones were dug up, must be more than eight centu- 


ia not much inferior in dimensions to the whole of 
England, and consista of horizontal strata, with nu- 
merous rich seams of bituminous eoal. Its posi- 
tion relatively to the Appalachian coal fiel] may be 
seen in the western part of the section at page 92, 
vol. 1.* 


ries old, for Dr. Hildreth counted eizht hundred 
ringa of annual growthin a tree which grew upon: 
it. But, however high may be the historical antr 
quity of che mounds, they stand ou alluvial terraces 
which are evidently of a very modern geolzical 
date. In America as in Europe, the aldest monu- 


At the edge of the left bank of the Monongahela | ments of human labor, are as things of yesterday in 
we collected shells of maoy species of freshwater | comparison with the effects of physical causes which 
muscles ( Unio), and were much interested in finding | were in operatico after the existing continents had 
them all different from those which we had previ- | acquired the leading features of hill and valtey, river’ 


ously met with in the Connecticut, Delaware, aod | and lake, which now belong to thein. 


Dr. Lock of 


other eastern rivers. We had now in fact entered an | Cincinnati has shown that one of the earth-werks, 


enlirely new zoological province, so far as concholo- 
gy was concerned. 

May 15, 1842.— We embarked at Brownsville for 
Pittsburg in a long narrow stes mer, which drew only 
eighteen inches water, and had a single paddle be- 
hind like the overshot wheel of a mill. It threw up 
a shower of spray like a fountain, which had a pic- 
turesque effect. The iron works of the machinery 
and the furnace were all exposcd to view, and the 
engineers were on deck in 3 place cooled by the free 
circulation of air. 


The wooded hills rise to the heightof from 300 to 


eoclosiog about one hundred acres on the great, 
Miami, although nearly entire,has been overflowed | 
in a few places, aod partially obliterated. He infers 
froin this and other facts, that these mounds extend- i 
ing to high water mark, and liahle to be oceasiaoally , 
submerged, were constructed when the streams had | 
already reached their levals,or in other words their, 
channels have nol been deepened in the last 1,000 to 
2000 years.* 

The arguments for assigniog a very remote pe- 
riod to the Indian aotiquities above alluded to, have 
been stated with great force and clearness by Gen. 


450 feet above the river between Brownsville and | Harrison, late president of the United States, wha 


Pittsburg. (See Pl. VI.) The latter place ia situat- 
ed at the junction of the Alleghany ant Mononga 
bela river, which after their union form the Ohio.— 
It is a most flourishing town, and we counted twen- 
ty-two large steamboats anchored off the wharfs.— 
From the sanimit of the hill, 460 feet high, on the 
left bank of the Monongahela, we had a fine view 
of Pittsburg, partially concealed uy the smoke of its 
numerous fa:tories. A great many line bridges span 
the two broad rivers above their junction. In the 


same hill, I saw a tinc section of the horizontal coal 
measures, Far below the principal seam, and near 

**he level of the river, there is a bed of coal a few 
inches thick, resting on clay. Upon this coal are 
layers of shale and limestone, in which I found the 
same Bellerophon allied to, or identical with, B. Urii, 
and the same Leptena sarcinulata, Spirifer, allied to 
S. Urii, and other shells, which occur at Frostburg, 
together with Encrinus, and a small coral. 


The steamboats ov the Ohio c1omot be depended 
upon for punctual departure st the appointed hour 
like those of the Hudson or Delaware. 1 therefore 
took places in a coach for Wheeling, and crossed a 
low and nearly level country, where | was struck 
with the absence of drift and boulders, so common 
in the north. The carbonilerous strata were expos- 


ed on the banks of every small streamlet, and not 
concealed by auy superficial covering. Oa resch- 


ing one of those innumerable towns to which, as if, 


for the sake of confusion, the name of Washington. 
has been giveo, I received the agreeable intelli 
gence that, instead of travelling to Wheeling be- 
fore sunset, 1 must wait till another mail came up 
in the middle of the night. 1 was very indignant 
at this breach of promise, but was soon appeased 
by the good-natured landlord and postmaster, who 
addressed me by the conciliatury appellation of 
“Major,” and assured me that the new post office 
regulation was as inconvenient to him as it could 
possibly he to us. 

The next day we embarked at Wheeling on the 
Ohio lor Marietta. I had been requested by my 
geological friends, when at Philauetphia, to make 
inquiries respecting some Indian corn said to have 


been found fossil at some depth in a stratified deposit 
near Pish Creek, a trioutary of the Ohio, and pre- 
summed io be of high antiquity. A proprietor who 
had resided twenty-six years ncar the spot, assured 
me that the cora occurred in ap island in the river, 
al the depth of uo more than two feet below the 
surface of the alluvial soul. lt consisted of parch- 
ed corn, such as the Indians often buried when 


“See aleo description ol maps- 


as practically versed in woodera(t, and all that re- | 
lates to the clearing of new lands. In his essay on the | 
aborigines of the Ohio valley [. he states, that some 
of these earth works are not mere mounds, hut. ex-, 
tensive lines of embankment, varying from a few feet | 
to ninety feet in altitude, and enclosing areas of froin | 
one to several hundred acres, 


“Their aites, he says, “present precisely the sama 
appearance as the eircumjacent forest. You find on | 
them all that beautiful variety of trees which gives , 
such unrivalled richness to our forests. This i5 par-. 
licularly the case on the fifteen acres meluded within | 
the walls of the work at the mouth of the great 
Miaini, and the relative proportioua of the ditfereot 
kinds of timber are aboul the same. 


He theo goes on to observe that if you cut down | 
the wood on any piece of wild land, 80d abandon it 
to nature, the trees do not grow up us before, hut 
One or two, or at most three species get possession of 
the whole ground, such for example as the yellow 
locust, or the black and white walnut, The process 
by which the forest recovers its original state is ex- 
tremely slow. "On a farm of my own,” says he, 
“at the eod of fifty years, so little progress had been 
made, as to show that ten times that period would 
be necessary to effect its complete assimilatioo.— 
When those kinds of timber which first established 
themselves have for a long time remained unidisput- 
ed masters of the soil, they at length die by disease, 
or are thinned by the lightning or tempest, The soil 
has no longer a preference for them, aud by a natu- 
ral rotation of crops other species succeed, till at 
length the more homogeneous growth ceases, and 
the denuded tract is agai clothed with a variety of 
wood. Asthe sites of the earthworks command 
extensive views, it is reasonable to infer that no 
trees were suffered by the Indians to spring up upon 
them or in the immediate neighborhood, aod aa oo 
difference could be detected in the mixture of trees f| 
upon and uear the mounds, from the state of the 
surrounding forest, General Harrison couciudes that 
several generations of trees hal succeeded each 
other, betore the present trees began to grow, aud 
that the mounds were probably aa aoeient at least as 
the Christian era. Tne rich. valley of the Quio, 
when first discovered by Europeans, was thinly pev- 
pled by rude triacs ol Indian hunters. In what inau- 
ner, then, could they bave conquered and driven out 
that more civilized race which evidently preceded 
them? Harrison suggests that a great flood, like 
those whieh occurred in 1793 and 1832 aiter heavy 


“*Vrans, of Amer. Geologiara and Natu.alists p. 232 
tTrans. uf History and Pnil. Suc of Ohio, vol. i. 
1339. 


1 


rsio, when the Ohio was unusually blocked up with 
ice, may have swept otf. Indian towns and villages, 
and caused the terrified aceupants to re nove. The 
flood would be construed by their superstition into a 
warning fram heaven to seek a residence opon same 
smaller streams; and before the remembrance of this 
fearful calamity had beco effaced from their imagi- 
nations, the deserted region wonld, from its great 
fertility, become an unusual sort of game. It would 
then he a common hunting ground for the hostile 
trihes of the north and south, and consequently a 
great arena for battle. In this state it continued when 
first visited by the whites. 


Dr. Morton, in his luminous and philosophieal 
essay on the aboriginal race of America, seenis to 
have proved that all the different trihes, except the 
E-quimaux, arc of one race, and that this rave 1s 


, peculiar and distinct from all othera.* ‘The physical 


characteristics of the Faegis. the Indians. of the 


, Àropieal plains, those of the Rocky Mountains, and 
j of the great valley of the Mississippi, are the same, 


not only in regard to feature aud external linea- 
ments, hut also in osteolozical structure. Atter 
compairinz nearly 490 crania derived from tribes 
inhabitinz almost every region of both Americas, 
Dr. Morton has fuund the same peculiar shape per- 
vading all, “the squared or rounded head, the flat- 
tened or vertical ovciput, the high cheek bones, the 
ponderous maniliss, the large quadrangular orbits, 
and the low receding foreliead.” The oldest skulls 
from Lhe cemeteries of Peru, tlie tombs of Mexico, 
or the mounds of the Mississippt aod Ohio, agree 
with each other, and are ol the same type as the 
head of the most savage existing tribes. If wa 
next turo to their arts and inveotions, we tid 
that a canoe excavated frum a single log was the 
principal vessel in use throuzhont the New World 
atthe period of tts discovery, the same primitive 
model existing awong the Fuegi;s, the predatory 
Caribs, and the move advanced Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. 


But although the various tribes remained in genc- 
ral as stationary in all matters requiring intellectual 
eff irt, as in their nautical contrivances, we behold 
with surprise certaio points, of which Mexico was 
the most remarkable, where an indigenous and pe- 
culiar civilization had been developed, and had 
reached a high degree of perfection. However mach 
we may admire their architecture, their picture- 
writing, and historical records, it is their astronomi- 
cal science in particular, as Mr. Prescott observes, 
which was disproportioned to their advancement in 
other walks of civilization.T ‘They bad fixed the 
true length of the tropical year with a precision 
unknown to the great philosophers of antiquity, 
which could only be the result of a long sertes of 
nie and patient observations. By interealating a 
certain number of days into the y:ar at the expira- 
tion of every filty-two years, they had even antici- 
pated the Gregortan reform, so that their calendar at 
the time of the conquest was more correct than Liat 
of the Europeans. To aseribe (he civilization of 
the ‘Paltecs to ao Asiatic origin, while it is adinitted 
that there was no correspondence or relationship 
between their language and that of any known Asi- 
alie nation, appears to me 3 baseless hypothesis, 
however true t may be that. the aboriginal Ameri- 
can» had in (he course of ages derived some hints 
from foreign sources. They could only have taken 
advantage of such ard, conjectural as it is, and with- 
out proof, if they are already ma highly progressive 
state; aud tf such assistance be deemed sufficient to 
invalidate their title to an rodepeodent civilization, 
no race of mankind can ever make good their claim 
to such 30 honor. 


If, then, a large continent can be inhabited by 
hundreds of tribes, all, belonging lo the sa.ue race, 
and nearly alt remaining for ceuturies ia a state of 
apparently hopeless barbarism, while two or three 
of them oiake a start in their social condition, and 
in the arts and sciences; if these same vations, when 
brought into contact with Europeaus, relapse and re- 
trograde until they are scarcely distinguishable in 
intellectual rank from the rude runter tribes descend- 
ed from a cummon stoek; what eaulion ought we not 
to observe when speculating on the inherent capaci 
ues of any otüer great numoer of the human family? 
Phe negro, for example, way have remained station- 
ary ip ail hitherto explored parts of the African con- 
ünent, and may even. have become more harbarous 
when brought within the influeuce of the white man, 
4nd yet olay possess wittin his bosom the germ oi a 
eiviizativn as acuve and refined as that oí the golden 
age of l'ezeuzo. 


*Philadelphia, 1844. 
tConquest of Mexico, vol. i , p. TII. 
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‘Tee TARIFF IS IN. pancer!—Numerous articles are 
now emanating from neariy ail of the leading journals 
devoted i» the Adiministration, declaratory of a determi- | 
nation ii the part of the President and his Cabinet to 
make an immediate and direct assault! upon the eii-üng | 
Tariff, wih a view of abandoning the whole protective 
polee. Measor s have been taken throughout all the, 
raudfications of government influence, if pussible, 10 in- 
sure success to th» assault, aud there is errat. danger of 
ilii e measures being effec ual Nothing but the prompt 
eptited, nial ennceniatcd section ofthe fr ends ofa protece 
tive pobey will save the country fron anotlier such a 
"eeries of disasters 10 the labonring interes's as they have.) 
but just emerged from the eff ts. of Tie pe que that 
abandoss or neglects the duty of protectiiz. their own 
cperatives, their own agriculivrisis, mechanics, and 
inasiufac acere nanon that allows all drew ngtons to 
inunda'e her at please with their surplu-ase, at the 
samo time that either they interdict or levy unmerciiul 
exactions upon what she may Lave to pay then with, 


miast subsrit to the paveriy and roin whieh is eneviable ! 
to sacha cause. ‘The people of ihis conniry have al-, 
ready felt the effects of euch a carrver. to such an ex- 
tent, thal it seems ahnost incredible that they could be 
en blind as volantacly to return 10 it as Bit certain 
jt is thal there is imminent danger (f their doing so. ! 
If there could be any une thi g to am ravate the folly of 
our quitüug at this moment the tar f of 1842. which 
from the moment of its enacimest has coatinbed ty nn- 
prove every department of industry and to place the fi- 
nances f the government in the most enviabe condi! 
tlon—if any thing conld aguravate the folly of onr aban- 
doning those advantazes, it 1s the fact, th it jast to the e) 
tent tat we impoverish ourselves by a chinge «fp dicv, 
to that same cxtent we tax ourselves, our iabour, our! 
resources, n 1d. 10r gil, for rne agzein liz2maat ef ihe firr 
eign arstocrats and caphadsts, and furnish to rival 
powers the very means of crippling our trite, or of as- 
sailing ns, i} they change to become hustle. Our specie | 
will again be drained away by iliocs, t: gay the ual. 
ance f trade, secure the aavantases of eXistlinz MONO- 
pohbes,—or it may be, to fil ont ‘heir navies er pay the 
bonates apos t e employmen: of mer enaiirs where- 
wuh io attack oor own cides and unr own shipping. 
Such are the ivdications of the disposinon of the Ex- 
eculive as evinced within the [ast few days, thut the 
frends of a protective po'iev iu Pennsylvania appear to 
have taken the alarm. A state convention af ihe friends 
of ihe tariff is propesed, to meet at Harrisburg, for the 
purpose of taking timely measures to avert a course so 
every way disa-truus to the interests of that common- ; 


weal.h. 


Business circtes. The intell'zeuce which reached ns 
the fist of tins week by tbe s ea ner Hibernia, Poin Ei- 
ve: poul, effeeinally arrested tie speeala ive spirit witich 
was running off with the fl inr dealers Priees of flour, 
the article having declined one shillins between the sail. 
ing of the G rin and that of the Hibernia, adm mish 
ed bolders that the scarcity in Europe. was not hkely to 
be so generalas was apprehended The weather, thingn 
not wuspicious for harvesiing, was not so bad as ro pre- 
veni the supp y of Canada and United States w liea! und 
fluor, which were thrown opon the market, from effeet- 
ing prices so as to Increase the duty to f0s. 10d. per bbl. 
The Belgian potato erop was noi [aud ta be zo bid as 
had been anticipated. American provisions, and even j 
rice, was less enquired for. 


if 

HE RAILROAD MANIA, Was as active as ever, and con- 
tinued to inouogulize the spare specolative lunds ot buih | 
France and Busland, noiwirhsranding. a strony appre 
hension of many thinking men, that ir must produce a 
smash, belme long. Money was somewhat scarcer, and | 
imeres: bad advanced to 3 per ven. in. Eugiand. 

In Fiance,re payments of the first instalment, 10 per | 
cent. upon only five of their new railrouds, bad made a | 
levy of eighty-five millions of dollars upon the fonds of! 
the capital. f 


Corton. Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. show no im- 
provement m the culion market. Paces are quoted, as 
by the Great Brian, with heavy aspe ci 

Ram Roan Iron The price and demand has so in- 
crewed in Enzland and Wales, ihat it is stated that 
orders have came to the United. States trom France, for 
rails for seme of tl cir new roads. 

Caerse. The Rochester carrespondent of the New 
York Expiees, writes: “All the best losin the ciry hive 
been bough! ai 8 here, to ship to By zland. The saine 
is the case at Buifalo. Nearly 200,000 Ibs. have chuinged 
hands. Prime is now worth 83 to ship op the lakes, se- 
veral orders having been received from Detroit and Chi: | 
cago: Good butter is 15 to 18." | 


Frovm. “The Boson speculators with the Great Bri- 
tain’s news were headed by the express train which was 
run trom Albany. "Phe Bosrin buyers passed throogh 
Rochester in tie night, the train arriving the next morn- 
inv at Tutelock. At Buffalo at was su close upon their 
Inela hit ne purchases had been made, and the news 
wns immediately sent on to Cleveland, so ihat on the 
main hne weetward nol much was dune. ‘The Evening. 
Jonruel says, however, that a uctachmert hrauched off 
at Syracuse and sacceeded ni biis the How rs of the 
Oswego holders badly, Abuu E1000 barrels of flour 
were bought up at O wego and Pultou.” 


Appany—Zyade. ‘There was lying at the wharves of 


Albany on Monday last, one. hundred and forty-one 


sl.ops and schooners—hesides the nsaal number (a large 
fleet) of sieambuats, tow aud canal boats. 


BALTIMORE. The Eutaw House, was sold at auction 
on the 16ih inst. for $53,500, exclusive of furniture — 
Missrs. Robt. Garrett & Sons were the purchasers. 


va 


Furrer The Boston Traveller says, a Vermont mer- 


chant came to the « ity last week tosel! his fall supply of 


hntter—ninety tons! Pretry well far a single trader, ina 
small town among the mountains. 


J. C. Cargous, Esq. Ir is apparent from the papers 
ofS. Carina, ando helieved? by the Washington 
Unien, that Mr. Calhoun will renn to the United Srares 
senate at the ensuing. session of congress, probably in 


‘the place of Mr. Haver, as Mr. MeDaffie's health :s 


suffcienily restored for him to resuine his seat in the 


| sena e. 


Tue CHESATEAKE AND Ogio Caxar. All the sections 
10 complete the canai to Cuinberland, have been sab let 
during the week, to contractors. 


Deitas. During last week at New York, 172, of 
which 61 were ander two years; 26 died of consumption 
and 4 hy small pos. 


Benjamin Fleming. a revolutionary vetern, departed 


, this tite on ihe H2:h October at his residence, Mispillin 


Hundred, Kent county, Delaware, in his 84 h year. 


Eíscrpxs— Oi» Fall returns are not yet received, 
but sullicient tu indie ute that the following will be the 


general result: x 
Whiss. Lueos. 

T'hesenate. Held over 12 6 
Elected this year 9 9 

2I I5 

Whig majority 6. 
The house— di Dy 
65 43 


Whig majority 16. 
Wais majority ou joint ballot 22, 
Last year the whiz majority on joint bailot was 16. 


GEURGIA. 
loco opp.nonr somewhere abiur 1,810 vares. All the 
returns have not yet reac ied os, hut the general result is 
ascer ained to be betw en that and 2,000. 


Froripa. Mr. Cabell, ihe whig candidate for congress, 
to supply the place uf Mr. Levy, elected to the C. S. se- 
hate, beais hts loco opponent. abuot 200 vots, and is 
elected. 

The resuit of the election in Pennsylvania will oe 
found under the head af States of the Uaiun.- 


Harvard Usiverstry. The property belonging to 
this U nversity i$ estimared at $700,000. 


A LATS MACHINE in Lawrenceburgh. Indiana, turns 
out eaen week between 100,000 and 150.00) [uths of su- 
perior quality. 


Magnetic TSvegRrapus, are being erected rapidly in 
various parts of the Usnon. Another achievement in 
their progress has just been effected. In order to com- 
tnunicate across Eust river, a continuous lead pipe of 
more thau half à mile to length, without a joint, and 
weighing over 6209 [hg has been laid at the buitem of 
that river, in which the magnene wires are cuntained, 
and are fou id tu operate adinirahly. . 


MARKING FoREIGY MASUFACTURIES— Important deci- 
sion — Uaul very receutly it has been supp sed that our 
mechanes and mannifacturers had a righ. to adopt the 
names and marks ol'inanulacturers ot foreign countries. 
Bv a decision of vie chancellor Sanford, of N. York, 
just rendered, not only have they no right 10 use the 
names or marks, ar imittte them, bot that for so doing 
they will Le hawe for the profits of sale, and also tor ali 
damages wuich may accrue for the manulacuire of an 
inferior article. ‘I'bis decision is important to the mann- 
faciorers, and is worthy of beg treasured op by lega! 
men. 


‘Tue Mormons. have held a grand convention at Nau- 
von, and uugnimonsly revolved to leave the state of Ili- 
nais, and seule on Vancouver's Talaud, at the mouth of 
the Columbia river. ; 


"Tug NarioxAL Soctery or IxvgxTORs." A Con- 
vention vo npused, a! [uveuturs, Pateatees, and Seieitifie 
men, from various parts of the Union assembled at New 
York, on ihe 22d ins'ant, Professor James RENWICK, 
presiding. One object appears to have been, to memo 
ralize, congress on tbe subject of the laws relative to pa- 
lents. lor whieh purpose a e eninttee. was appointed by 
the convennon. Qua ihe. 23d the convention resolved 
themselves into an associations, to be styled “Ene Na- 
nonal Socety ot lüventers," and organized. accord. 


nly. 


Onzcow. The last advices state that there are two 
packets now running between Oregon city and Honoln: 
1u; the Amencan bre Chenamos, Copain. Sylvester, 
and the Hudson Buy Company's bark Cowlitz. The 
vaynge uerweea the iwo plieas averazes 3 to 39 days. 
Vie shiagle trade is very brisk, an evidence that the 
Yinkees are at work on the banks of the Columbia. 


Paiuanetpuis Acapemy or Five Arrs. The ladies 


uf Puludelpita having geng-oasly volunteered their ser- 
vices toward? raising a sufficien! mun te rehmld the 


The whig eandidate, for governor beats his i 


splendid institution, wbich a few months since suffered 
bv fire, made arrangements accordingly, and held a most 
splendid Bazaar of fancy and oseful articles of iheir ron- 
tributions, from the sale of which, upwards of $7,000 kas 
been realized for the object in view. 


Tus rcraro gor. The king of the Belgians has is- 
| sued a 1 avdtance app vintiug a commission to examine 
aid report upon allthe comninnicalions and du.omenis 
received hy the governinent on the subject of the discuse 
of the puiato. 


e PosricE. For the last three months there were re- 
ceived at forty-three of the post cffiees, £61,723, being 
pa faluns off of $43 230 from ihe correspondimg three 
manihs ol last year, ender the old postage law — Boston 
aid Baliiuiore are the only two large cities tucluded 1a 
jthe above onuber. Phe receip's at Boston ialis off 
95,40) "Phe Balimore receipts falls from $20,504 to 
, 89,544 —Inure than hif. 


Tue PaorELLER “Mussachusetts,” lefi New York on 
the 15h Sep and reached Liverpool on the 3d inst. 
making ber fis: irip in 174 days. A passenger wriiea 
thar, ‘Swe have had a succession (f variable winds, 
Short intervals of ealins, and a great deal of cloudy, 
rainy, nud toxuy weather. We alo have hid * con- 
siderable proportion ot head winds, not very fresh hive 
never boled our topzallant sails bu unce on aceoont of 
| tbe strencth of the wind—and never reefed ropsails. 
‘Vhs inotive power of «be ship lias b en in ure ulone, or 
aided by the rauvas, ten days twenty-one hours, and 
has perforined its duty excelleiily well. The new tig 
works toa charin: and all who bave witnessed ihe com- 
bined «ffeets of the steam and sails, are perfectly satis- 
fied of the value of the fn mer as an auxiliary to a good 
modelled sailing packet.” ? 


Sewise MacBisg. A mest ingenious piece of me- 
chnuism haa lately been made known to the public in 
France, the inseitor «f which hae been engaped during 
the jus. tifleen years in bringing j! to iis present s'a'e of 
per@etion. [iis a sewing machine, plan n its detai's, 
and caleulated iorevolotion.ze cunpletely the art of sew- 
go h walt perform awe imadied slitches to te minute, 

rue Or contract the stitches by the surple toru of a 
screw, lud the need! along all the sinoosines and ir- 
reyvuittitie: of ibe stuff to be sewed, witbout the least 
danger of tear, whatever may he the texmre of the staff, 
and do every part ot the sowing of a cout, button hules gz- 
cepted. —N. Y. Sun. . 


Steamers. The leviathan, Great Britain, has been 
taken spon the Screw Dock ut New York, tor the pur- 
puse of repuiring her propeller, which was injured by 
her attempt io navigate in tbe neighborhood of Holme's 
lole; an attempt w meh itis thought she had quile aa 
well aoi repeat. The Courier and Enquirer, says: 

“lhe mudel of the Great Britain is ight and beauti- 
lul to à desree, we had nat supposed possibly compati- 
ble with lier enormous size and heavy matertal— wuh a 
bow af a pilot boat, and ihe buovaace and bearings of 
our Baestinodels of packet ships—we can imagie lse 
thing more perfect mi naval architecte, and if she does 
not make rapid passages, it must. be the fault of insuffi. 
cient powerin the propeller. And indeed, in looking at td" 
ta une is surprised that it ean dnve such a vessel 
at ull.” 


Tue rEacH TRADE. The Néw York Tribune says: “Of 
the numense amount ef. ibe perch business in N. York 
we have already spoken. A single orchurd pihe Re y- 
bolds in Delaware) supplied us during he monib ci Am 
gust alune with 63 324 baskets, [a baskets a shwt half 
boshel] and in S: ptember, probu bly more than hall as mas 
ny—making about 100,001 baskets from them alone— 
They have under yield 1,990 acres of ground, coninin- 
ing [17,720 trees. They seid their fruit directly here by 
steamboat, and are making arrangerte to supply 
Boston next year in the sume way Calculating tram 
all the facts we have heen able 10 gather, we estimate 
the ghamiy of peaches soid m New York curing. the 
preseut season al say 12 000. baskets per duy tur forty 
days—making a minl of 430,000 Saskeis. ‘This we me 
cer ain ds a sanul! estimate. The price his ranged from 
18 ce its to 82. per basket, and we believe will average 
frou BL 35 (0 l 50—making a sum not under thret- 
quartis of a milan paid by the eitizens of New York ta 
a season for the single aricle of peaches.” 


Wuastine Cruises —A gentleman from New Bedfurd 
assured os a faw days since, that one ship belongiug to 
that place had made four snecesaful eriises afier whales 
within cht years and had brovght heme npwards af 


thiriven thousa id barrels of ol. ‘Fhe crew consisted of 
thirty men, and during that period nó spirits of any kind 
had bee i allowed un board as a beverage on any occi. 
sion, nor had any man died of disease, ur been serisus.y 
sick, or met wih any accident, except in. ene mistance, 
when one of the men in a boat, afier a whale had been 
struck, was dragged ant of the boat by the bight of the 
liae catching around his lez, and hurried downward with 
great velocity. While in this awkward, nnd somewhat 
nav praleament, he seiz:d his knife, and cur te line 
—bat io his di-appominent it proved to be that part of 
Ibe line which was atinehe 1 to the boat! Pindinz hi- 
self sali earned down by a force which he contd no Te- 
sist, ba made another altempt, and forranately succeeds 
ed in severing the line which tied fim te the whale, 
whea he aseen led to tae surtuce, pulliag and blowing 
"very ke a whale? aud was soon reseved by his c ine 
panio 15, without hiving experienced essentin! isjmryt-— 
Borton Journal, 
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: GREAT BRITAIN. : 

The steamer Great Western left Liverpool on the 
h, and reached New York on the 28ih October, 
days. She brought 198 passengers, amongst whom 

ve notice the names of ligyzRoy JonuwsoN, U.S. 

Jenator, aod D. S. Cann, U. S minister at Gonstan- 

mople, both of Baltimore. 

“Phe Hibernia, whose arrival we nuticed in our 

rst, left Liverpool on the 4th. From that antil the 
-Great Western left, the weather was agaio unfavo- 
Sable lo harvesting, in consequence of which flour 
"ind grain had advanced 2s. and was in demand.— 
?he crop of grain in England is ascertained to be 
»aelow an average, but not ao far below as to occa- 
iion any serious embarrassment to "their finances in 
vt plying the deficit. 
i he railway mania 1$ unabated. The London daily 
-lournals are realizing from £2,000 £3, 000 per week 
lor railroad advertisements. The Pope has interdic- 
i'd railways in his dominions. The bishop of Exeter 
jas called the attention of Ins clergy to the impro- 
iriety of being engaged in railway speculations. 

During the last three months no tewer than nine 

w railway newspapers have been established in 

Dngtand. 

4 The railway fever rages as vio'ently in France as 
on Engiaud. The sum drawn out of the Paris Sav- 
ngs’ Bauk, in one weck, principally for purposes of 
epeculation in shares, was 2 367,7821., whilst the 
Yeposites a:ounted only to 501,133f. 

London and Manchester. ‘There are ten distinct lines 


^ railways projected to provide a nearer route than | 


the existiog vee between London and Manehester, 
JM of which are said to be ata premium. The ca- 
stal required for these several undertakings is £23, 
50,000. 
"Phe European Times of October 11, «ays—We had 
aratively fine weather in the ueighborhood of 
e wetropolis up tothe 2d instant; since thena con- 
liferable quantity of ram hus fallen, and, though 
Where is littie corn abroad in tlie south, the wel must 
me regarded as unfavorable, inasmuch as that portion 
M the potato crop which may have escaped the dis- 
vase, regarding which so much has been said, is 
kely to receive further injury from wet. Jn the 
joribern and eastern parts of the kingdom there as 
Mill a good deal ol grain in the field; and, as the 
weather scems to have been quite unsettled there is 
ith us, the conclusion of the harvest must be still 
“urther delayed. The chances of the remainder of 
rops in the latter districts being secured in eveo 
geieráble order are therefore very slight, and it is 
iut too certain that the total produce of the kingdom 
must be regarded aa short of usua) years, and a stea- 
sly and progressive rise in ite valuc af breadstotts 
must be expected. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables. 1t is a singu- 
"ar fact that fatal diseases are, at the present mo- 
-hent, prevalent amongst members of all the above 
named tribes. Cattle, as our readcrs know, have 
‘ong been afflicted with a distemper which has de- 
sitroyed numbers; grouse have died ia hundreda of 
some malady which has been variously described; 
4nd the wurrain amongst potaloes has destroyed the 
eropa over a great portion ol Europe. Jt ts now 
vitated that a plague of some description has broken 
)ut amongst the tish in the rivers, numbers of pike, 
sels, and otlier fish being found dead or dying on the 
gurface of the water. 


?'JugrnaNp. O'Connell is again with the agitators, 
Aividing his talents between endeavors to maintain 
‘the repeal, maintaining the Catholic side against 


Wie few college, and denouncing the annexation of’ ter of ‘mance at Havre, on the 2d instant, by the 


‘Texas. His sou made an assault upon Gen. Jaekson 
‘in one of Ina late. speecties, for having held slaves 
acd for promoting the annexation of ‘Texas. 


3 Notwithstanding the peaceful exhortation ‘of Mr. 


O'Connell, the vigilance of the magistracy, and the 
“actile exertions of the constabulary, Ireland is still 


| 
| 
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the seat of crimes stained with perjury and blood. 
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|shed. "The acconnts which dai! reach us contain 
particulars uf foul and daring deeds, the sanguinary 
exploits of those nefarious characters which pest the 
peace of that unhappy land. 

Railway enterprise is becoming daily more and 
more conspicuons in ireland. New projects are 
constantly ushered forth, some of them of immense 
magnitude. Froin the Giants Causeway to the Cove 
of Cork, from the Hill of Cowth to the wilds of Con- 
nemara, lines arc announced, which if carried into 
operation, would afford a continued and profitable 
employment for Irish laborers. 


FRANCE. 

Ab del-Kader in the lield again. 

The Paris journals have been completely absorbed 
for the last few days with the late disasters of the 
French in Algeria. The French government receiv- 
ed the accounts of this disaster on Sanday the 5th 
instant. It appears that hostilities had: heen renew- 
ed on the part of Ahd-el Kader, and. that in an en- 
gagement, into which they were treacherously drawn 
the French troops sullvred severely. 

The French officer commanding at Djemira-Ghe- 
zona,a post situated on the frontiers of Morocco, 
was informed by an Arab that Abd-el-Kader was in 
the neighborhood. The officer who was a brave 
nian immediately took steps to repel the enemy, and, 
placing himself at the head of about 450 roen, which 
was the greater part of the garrisod of the place, 
went to meet Abd-el.Kader. He had hardly pro- 
ceeded two leagues when he found himself all ‘of a 
sudden in front of a large body of Arabs, who at- 
tacked him on alf sides. The commanding officer 
was one of the first killed. The troops defended 
themselves bravely, and made a most desperate re 
sistance, bat their ammunition failed them, and they 
were all cut to pieces. Eighty, however, contrived 
to take refuge in a marabout, where they endeavor- 
ed to defend themselves. For two days they kept 
the enemy at bay, but want of provisions, and cs- 
| pecially want of water, drove them to the most des- 
perate and disgnsting extremes. Ultimately they 
| were all destroyed, and, with the exception of four- 
| teen soldiers who contrived to escape into the town, 
the whole of the rest perished.  Ahd-el-Kader, en- 
couraged by this success, inarched. immediately on 
Tlemcen, in the hope of surprising general Caraig- 
nac, who happened ut the time Abd-el-Kader came 
up to be in the field at the head of a considerable 
number of troops. He was immediately attacked by 
the Arabs and suffered considerable losses, but ulti- 
mately the Arabs wore repulsed. A colonel was 
among the killed. General Lamoriciere has set large 
bodies of troops to the Morocco frontier, anil is to 
place himself at tho head of them; but it is thought 
that Abd-el- Kader wil! not mect the reinforcements, 
but, satisfied with his present success, will take re- 
fuge in the desert. 

The goverument are determined not ta let the af- 
fair pasa unrevenged. His majesty held a sounch 
on the 6th, at which it was ordered that six regiments 
of infantry aud two regiments of cavalry should be 
embarked and conveyed insmediately to Oran, in 
Algiers, where Marshal Bngeaud is to proceed forth- 
with. Reports slate (hat Marshals Soult and Bugeaud 
had received a telegraphic despatch to proceed to 
Paris without delay. The comments of the press, 
with regard to the defeat of the French army, are, 
loud in their abuse of the ministry. 


Algeria had a depressing effect for a short ame upon 
| the proceedings of the Paris Bourse. 
| New Peers. The following pe"sons have been 
elected to the di 
General Fabrier; M. Jard 
the court of accounts; M. T 
| de 


puty; M. Legagneur, first president of the royal 


| the royal ccurt of Caen. 
A gra'.d banquet was given to the French minia- 


priozipul merchants, 
Jot that port, The table was laid for s- 
sons, among whom were the mayo- "edens o 
the tribunal and chamber of an n, presiden 

reign consuls. The health p : 
ed by the mayor, an? .of the king was 
pany with gree’ 


wal 


E 


The president © 


enthusiasm: 


The resolv, of 
the government to send 12,000 additional trrops to 


gnity ot Peers of 'wranoe: Lieutenant 
Panvilier, councillor of 
Laurens Humblot, former ! cold, the troops labored at the embankments, to for- 


manufacturers, aud ship- wners| onet, 
venty per-|iog upon our 

J ts of|from the roc 
rerec, and the fo- 
propos. 


-1 ex 
_ was responded to by the as id 


DOLLARS PEN ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
chamher of commerce having, in a highly compli- 
mentary manner, proposed the health of the minis- 
ter, M. Lacave Liplagne replied in a speech which 
produced great sensation, and was highly applaud- 
ed. The minister after thanking the company for 
the kind way in whieh he had been noticed aod 
comph nenting the commereial interests of Havre 
on their spirit. of enterprise, one of the effects ‘of 


whieh, he said was to create a nursery for the royal 
, y y 
E) h 


“If, tharlrs to the peace we have enjoyed for thir- 
ty years, the prejudices which divided nations are be- 
coming weaker; if nations are, beginning to disca- 
ver that what i5 injurious to one is prejudicial to all 
others, and that if one becomes rich the others par- 
licipate in the progress; if. in short, it is permitted 
to us to hope that the well understood interest of 
earh will contribute to that peace which is so fayor- 
able to. you, it is to you, gentlemen, the instruments 


of iuteruational relations, that. th 
CAT ; these happy results 


Lnporis of France. It appears Trem the 
the imports of France A customs feed 
thereon during the month of August last amounted 
to 12,413,503f. or 1,366,959 less than during the cor- 
responding month of 1844. The receipts of the 
Custuins im the cight months of 1845, ending on the 
Ist of September, were 101,203,157f.; they had 
been 109,300,693f. in 1844, and 93,621, 124f. in 1843. 

SPAIN. 

Marriage of the queen. ‘Whe Madrid 
yond a doubl the fact that the Prench 
the matler triumphantly through, 
Rianzares has returned to Madrid fro 
with M. Donozo Cortes, he w 
marriage question with Louis Philippe in — 
The Augsburg Gazette states that Melon bin dvi ion 
na had given in its adhesion to the marriage of 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg with the queen cf 
Spain, and that the ohject of Qieen Vietoria's visit 
to Eu was to obtain the consent of King Lonis Phil- 
ippe. 

Treaty with Chili, The Madrid Gazette publishes 
the text of a treaty of peace concluded between Spain 
and the repubhe of Chili. A full and complete an- 
nesty ts granted to all Spaniards and Chilians who 
may have taken part in any of the Jate dissensions 
between the (wu counties, and the independeoce of 
the republic of Chiti is fully recognised by the queen 
of Spain. 

The negotiation with the Sce of Rome was progress- 
ing though slowly. A courier had been despatched 
from Madrid with the reply of the government to the 
last demands of the papa! court, and with a decla- 
ration of its wish to sce the questions in dispute 
brought to an issuc. 


papers place be- 
court iscarrying 
The duke de 
m Paris, wbere, 
ent to arrange the 


RUSSIA. 

Tue Russians IN rue Caucasus, The Augsburg 
Gazette gives froma Ictler dated from “The banks 
of the Black Sea,” and said to have been written by 
a Russia‘ officer, the following account of the cam- 
palgD in Caucasus:— 

Count Wororzow has executed the boldest, but 
also the most sanguinary campaign, that a Russian 
amy ever made in this country, But it must be 
coofessed, unfortunately, that the successes which 
have been ohtained are not a compensation for the 
losses. The Russians have lost more than 3,000 
men, amongst whom were some vary distinguished 
officors. The bad weather accompapied them as 
[ar as Andy. The summit of the central chain was 
covered with snow to the south, as also to the 
heigths of Retchel. Notwithstanding the severe 


| 


tify the provision storo, The avant-post the com- 


court of Toulouse; V, Mesnard, Jadze of ihc court] panes of Ausinia, and the militia of Cancasus, were 
of Cassation; M. P aulze d'lvoy, and Baron Reederet;! in observation io face of the enemy; they even re- 
former prefect; and M, Roussclin, first president of 


pulsed some detachments which attempted to ad- 
vance. The resistance of the mountaineers during 
the marcb upon Andy was mot vigorous. They 
|did not astack as usual with the swerd and bay- 
and irequently contented themselves with roll- 
Tirailleurs enormous blocks of stones 
ks. ht was thought at first that they 
were short of ammuuition; some persons even sup- 
posed tbat their reputation for courage had been 
aggerated. The general-in-chief neglected nothing 
keep up the courage of hia troops, and tha latte 
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sang as they terminated their labors. The lempera- 
iure became more favorable, and the order to march 
was given on the 17th of July. s 

On the following day our columns, including the 
native auxiliary corps, did not excced 10,000, and 
were composed exclusively of infantry. The Rus- 
sians had with them only 400 Cossacks, who had 
great difficulty in passing through the wooded conn- 
try and over the steep rocks. The convoy was com- 
posed only of the strictly necessary number of 
draught horses, and the soldiers had to brig only 
those which were absolutely wanted. Each soldier 
under gen. Grabbe had to carry 60 jbs. of baggage. 
The passage cf the chain of the Retehel, which di- 
vides Andy and the eonntry of the Gumbet d'ltschery 
from the grand Tsehetschaia, was gaived without 
resistance. Beyond the northern slopes of this wood- 
ed mountain was Lanl Dargo, the chief object of the 
expedition. Dargo has became, since the destruction 
of Akulchio, oue of the retreats of Schamyl, who 
had collected there all his arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. He has also built a mosque forthe Ants 
driven frou Daghestan and Lesghistan, who come to 
say their prayers and make reports of the disposition 
ofthe country. Schamylis both a priest aud mili- 
tary chief. The principal partisans of Sehamyl also 
make this their rendezvous. They frequeatly change 
their residences, going to inflame the war against the 
Russians, to eollect the taxes, aud raise soldiers.—- 
His army has bcen increased lately by reinforce- 
ments from Kistes de Unguscliep, Avares, and even 
from Lesgliistan. The march of the Russians upon 
Andy had set the whole tribes in motion. Dargo is 
not, like Aknsgho, defended by steep rocks, but by 
immense and thick forests, which render access to it 
extremely difficult on every side. In 1842, general 
Grabbe endeavored to approach Dargo on the north- 
ern side, but failed, and this hazardous enterprise 
lost him both rank and fame. When the vanguard 
entered through almostintpracticable gorges into the 
dense forests of Itschery, the enemy attacked liim 
on every side with great fierceness. 


The Circassians had formed barricades with por- 
tions of the rocks and trunks of trees, which consi- 
derably impeded the advance of the Russian troops. 
Under cover of these obstacles all (heir shots told, 
and were chiefly aimed at such officers as did not 
eonceal the emblems of their rank by putting on the 
closks belonging to some of their men. The enemy 
recognised them, without doubt, by their not carrying 
muskets. Nothing is to be done with cannon against 
barracades, They were to be carried hy the bay- 
onet. The Georgian companies and the militia of 
the Caucasus did not exhibit much courage; it was 
found necessary to replace them by other battalions. 
As soon as one of ouc meu fell, the enemy earried 
olf his arms and liis cartridges As to our dead they 
left them, but they concealed theic own dead in the 
forest. The natural and artificial barricades which 
opposed the march of our army, the wild shrubs that 
covered the soil of these virgin forests, and the nar- 
row and steep roads, did more harm than the obsti- 
nate resistanee of them enemy. Notwithstanding 
their impetuous courage, our battallions cauld only 
advance slowly, at the rate of one werst and a-balf 
per hour. Our avant guard, however, reached Dargo 
before night. ‘This Aul is situated on the slupe ot a 
mountain, at the cdge of a gorge, and was composed 
of 60 or 70 houses huilt of stones, and a few other 
more solid buildings, which appeared to be of very 
ancient date. Schamyl, seemg that the Russian 
troops were advaneing, notwitlistandiog the vigorous 
resistance of his own soldiers, set fire to every point. 
Before the setting of the sun the Chasscurs of Li- 
thuanta occupied the abandoned villages. Jt was al- 
ready night when the staff arrived at Dargo and bad 
the tents pitched. The fire of the buildings served 
lor that of bivouac of our headquarters. 

On the 19th of July there was a murderous battle. 
Schamyl occupied, with aa army of 5,000 Tschet- 
schenzes, on the nearest point to Dargo, a high 
mountain weich commanded our position. Ele cyun 
threw some balls into our camp, aud, although the 
shots did not generally go true, 1t tisppeued, howe- 
ver, that a ball fcil near the tents of tue stall. [t was 
a six-pounder, coming probably from oue of the ca 
tions which Schamy! had ubtamed possesion of after 
the taking of Unzula. According to the report of the 
natives, the pieces are served by Russian dessirters. 
However, the enemy rarely uses them, cither through 
fear of losing them, or iu order to spare powder.— 
l'he commander in chief ordered general Labiuzotf, 
with live battalions of infantry and a large body of 
cavalry, to drive the enemy frum their position ani 
seize ou the guns. Our sharpshooters climbed up 
the mountains, bnt were forced to give way, for the 
mountameers defended themselves vigorously. llow- 
ever, the heights were at last taken at the bayonet's 
point, but tbe guns had been removed into the lo- 
rest. Our columns being furnished with provisions 


for only five days, it was found necessary to order 
up a convoy. Six battalions were detached under the 
command of genera! Pjuke de Plugenean, to serve as 
the escort to it. This column on its march was sur- 
rounded by numerous bodies of mountaineers; but 
the real attack took place on tlie return to Dargo. 
The convoy was half a league in length, aud Scha- 
my] direeted in person the attack at the head of his 
determined Murides. Two Russian generals, Wieh- 
toroff and Pasek, were killed in the comhat, not by a 
discharge of balls, like general Fox, a few days be- 
fore, but by the edge of the sword. Seeing the im- 
possibility of defending the convoy, general Pluke 
had renounced recovering the whole line. The ene- 
my had seized on some Russian trumpeters, whom 
they forced to sound in the forest, i 
the Russians, and draw them into a snare. Sorne 
Russian sharpshooters, led astray by tins sound, fol- 
lowed a false direction; and the unfortunate column 
reached Dargo in the most deplorable state, after 
having left 1,300 inen dead in the forests. The enemy 
loaned several wagons with the spoil, and upwards 
of 300 mules and horses laden with baggage fell into 
their hands. Oa the 25th of July we marched to the 
valley of Axai, and as soon as tlie troops got into the 
forest, the combat began afresh. Caotinnal reinforee- 
ments were found necessary to prevent the Ciiassenrs 
from perishing. General Freitag, who had received 
despatches, succeeded in foreing his way through the 
enemy, with 6,000 infaatry and 300 Cossacks. He 
arrived at last at the bivouac of the army, and the 
two eorps thus united procceded towards Irselaul.— 
The more the forests were left behind, the greater 
weakness and irresolutian the enemy showed. On 
the Istof August the fortress was reached. Nu- 
merous bands of the enemy are stil] within two 
day's march of the valley of Anees. Sehamyl has 
retired with his cavalry to the interior of Tschets- 
chaia.” 


E 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

Letters from Odessa eoufirm the accounts of the 
reverses experienced by the Russians in the Daghes- 
tan. The army of prince Woronzow had arrived at 
Gersal, a fortress ou the extreine [rontier of the 
Cancasus. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 17th August 
mention a general belief that a second battle had 
been fought between the Russians and Circassians, 
in which the former were defeated. The particn- 
lars are thus stated:—“Schamil, the gallant and ac- 
tive leader of the Circassians, unexpectedly attack- 
cd the Russians in their camp, and after a short but 
very bloody struggle count Woronzoff was forced 
again to retreat, in order to reach a more favorable 
position. ‘This he appears to have effected, but iu 
tie retreat he lost an immense number of men. The 
number of men killed is not exactly known, but it 


‘may be judged from the fact that one hundred and 


eighty officers have perished, among whom were one 
general officer, two of count Woronzoff’s aids de 
caup, and an aid de camp of general Gluck. ‘The 
Cireassians also got possession of fonr pieces of ar- 
tillery, and the greater purtion of the Russian stores 
and amoiunition. The Circassians, after this victo- 
ry, cowmitted great excesses. They ravaged the 
country, destroyed the villages, and carried off a 
great number of the inhabitants to the mountains as 
prisoucrs. Count Woronzofl reached Tiflis on the 
3d of September with the shattered remains of his 
army. 

Letters from St. Petersburg of the 23d ultimo des- 
cribes a sanguinary conflict between the Russian di- 
vision under gen. Schwartz aud the Lesghis. 1t ap- 
pears that after having severeiy chastised the village 
of Taseli, whielr at all times lias otstinguished itself 
by its invineible energy, the genera) marched on tlie 
llth of August towards Auzuck and Kapuchin.— 
The former place, when summoned, replicd that i 
would only yield at the Jast extremity. Ixapuchin, 
which had been re:nforced by the surrounding popu- 
lation, was also placed in a formidable state of dc- 
fence.  Mardly had the Russrau vanguard begun to 
display the first files ol its battalions when the monne 
taiucers, under the shelter of the entrenchments 
which they ad made upon all the elevated points, 
began to. roll down enormous stones upon the ag- 
gressors. This proceeding threw disorder 1uto the 
rauks and wounded a great number of men. The 
Russians were beginuing to give way, but at the 


voiee ol their officers they again cushed impetuouslby 


to combat. At length, after extraordinary cilorts, 
they suececded in taking possessien of the entire 


chain of hills and fortified mounts, with the excep- 


tion of one position, from which a dreadful fire of 
musketry was kept up, This poiut could not be car- 
ried unti! the following day. The Circassians did 
not abandon it until they were at the last extremity, 
and then, as ut Dargo, they retired in good order, 
leaving about one hundred dead behind them, Tle 
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fair but the resull is not of a nature to compensa’ 
the check of prince Worouzow at Dargo. 


French minister of his passporte and the mntiny of 
division of the army of the north under the commai 


because it is unimportant, but because it is not eon. 


n order to deceive lin the United States. 


Russian troops displayed rare intcepidity in this at=; 


MEXICO. 
[PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF TIIE N. 0. COURIER 
Mexico, Sept. 9, 1845. 
Two circumstances have occupied the people i 
Mexico during the last few days—the demand of tt 


of Paredes. m 
I will not dwell on the first of these events—nr. 


pletely over, and becanse we are not permitted ub 
form a surmise on the eonduct of the French cab 
net. This important business was long ago know 
lt commenced at the bath 
Las Delicias, and its course is yet continued in thed 
plomatie circles. After ‘the first representatic 


the Freneh minister, Mr. Cuevas, the secretaryt] - 


foreign affairs promised satisfaction in the most ey 
act terms. A short time afterwards, the officer O| 
ler, who arrested the Baron de Cyprey, and lo 
him in the eitadel, was brought before a court 
tial, who acquitted him. 

Mons. de Cyprey then addressed new deman 
the Mexican government; bnt a change had t 
place in the mmistry, and Mr Cuevas deposited’. 
the hands of Mr. Pena y Pena the corresponden 
which had passed between him and the French | 
ister. Mr, Pena y Pena replied to the French mi; 
ister that he could receive no further satisfacti 
than the judgments of the court might afford hil 
Mr. de Cyprey again demanded his passports; a 
this state the matter remained until the 29th of A 
gust, the day on which the letters destined fort 
English steamer left the city of Mexico. A ft 
hours befure the departure of the express, Mr. Pe 
y Pena called upon the British minister, Mr. Ban 
head, and requested him to transmit to Mr. Cypi 
the followiug propositioa: i 

“Mr. Pena y Pena, accompanicd by the *- 
ler and the alcalde, will repair to the house o 
French minister, and will there make an apolo 
the presence of Messrs. Bankhead and Bermud 
Castro, (the latter is the Spanish minister,) fo 
unfortunate occurrence at the baths of Las Delicias 

To terminate this unhappy affair, Mr. de Cypr 
accepted the proposed arrangement. The expt 
was about to start— the apology could not be uP 
till next day, and Mr. de Cyprey announced to] 
government the new turn of the affair; the Engli 
minister did the same thing, in all probability, a 
Mr. Pena y Peua wrote to the Mexican minister 
Paris that the dispute was finally settled. 

But judge of Mr. de Cyprey’s disappointme 
when, after the departure ot the express, new pi 
positious were addressed to him, essentially diii 
ent from those which had been offered him throw 
the English minister. The French minister refus 
to hear them read by Mr. Pena y Pena; he declar 
the diplomatic relations broken between France a 
Mexieo, and placed his countrymen under the pi 
tection of Mr. Bermudes de Castro. 


The foregoing is a brief account of the second 
of the affair of the baths of Las Delicias. 1 pri 
not to go to the depths of the matter. I will 
say, either Mr. de Cyprey was right, aud then sal 
(aetion is due to him; or he is wrong, and int 
case his demand for satisfaction ought to have 
refused. But nothing cau be more pitiful or rt 
jous than to try to evade a promise by a subter 
like that employed by Mr. Pena y Pena, which it 
real diplomatie trick. ‘ 

Nevertheless, the final settlement of this differet 
is not entirely despaired of. ‘he men at the he 
affairs in this country are, it is true, blind in t 
pretensions and rash in their actions. At all ever 
we may suppose that, in the present awkward sti 
of their affairs, they will yield before a threater 
rupture. | 

1 now come to the mutiny of the division of Pa 
des. But first we must throw a glance upon 
Mexican army, and form an estimate of its streng 
iu your country, you profess the utmost contempt 
out braves of al! arms; hut bere, the opinion of tb 
is not quite so low. There are some sensible a 
here, who put a high value on the Mexican sm 
and count upon the triumphs whieh it will achte 
The Mexican ex-consul at New Orleans (Mr. 
Arrangoiz) expressed opinions ut this kind on his 
rival at Vera Cruz. ` 

Since so much has been said about this army 
aince the uewspspers aud public opinion lave e 
ered it with ridiculous praises, let us endeavo! 
form a correct opinion of at. l shall not seek 
raise the ghost of the victims inimolated by this: 
my at the Alamo in eoutavention of a capitulati 
I shall say nothing of the shameless defeat it suf d 
ed at San Jacinto, 1 will moro freely forgive the 
pitulation of San Juan de Ulloa; 1 do not advert 
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"the ignorance of art it displayed in the campaigne of 


Yucatan. 

1 But what has it dooe in the interior? 
| ment? Has it even repulsed the attacks of the In- 
4 dians? 
ally the conclusion of the memorial of Mc. Garcia 
* Conde, minister of war, (o congress, dated the 11th 
and 12th of March, 1345. "Iu a word,” says that 


es the territory of Texas; that the Californians have 
revolted, that departioent, and thuse of New Mexi- 
‘co, Sonora, Chihuahua, Diranzo, Zicateeas, New 
Leon, Coahuila, and Ta:naalipas, are, some ravaged, 
some invaded hy the ludians, that they offer scenes 
of atrocity without an example in our annals, and 
that the condition of those regions was cerlaialy bet- 
ter a century after the cong iest; that, to put an end 
to these calamities, there is an army, which, not- 
withstanding the services and the bad treatment in- 
flicted upon the people, amounts to more than 3),000 
men, that no attempt has been made to fill the ranks 
of this army—whence it rasults that there is great 
disorder, and sH the grades of officers are filled hy 
incapable individuals; that the depots of cluthing are 
in a most deplorable state; and, in spite of the im- 
mense sacrifice made by the nation to purchase arms, 
they too, are in a state eqoally bad, that, paying no 


have so completely disorganized the war department, 
that the lapse of several years will be required to 
rescue it [rom its present condition—a condition re- 
ally disastroos for the nation.” 

Surely Mr. Gareia Conde must have had a good 
deal of coorage to traca so severe a picture of the 
| Mexicans, in a capital so full of political fanaticism 


Has it main- 
^, tained the iutlience of the governinent in the depart- 


[ answer these questions, by copying liter- 


1oiuister, ‘it appcars that the nation no longer possess- 
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culty in preventing desertion. 


l have now sat} enough in respect to the private 
soldiers who form the active and fighting part of the 
army. 
officers. 


We read in the memorial. “It is melan 


eholy to look at the histary of onr army sinee 1823! 


At ditlerent periods it was the first. thing to increase 
the number of officers, as number was thnuzht more 
important than merit; and it was conceived to be 
the best means of moakinz adherents ty an ad- 
ministration, lo increase the number of employ- 
ments.” 


Again, treating of detached ofi ters, the minister 
says: “This seheme had for its object to step over 
all the bounls of justice, aul to opea s door to all 
sorts of tricks, with a view of rewarding the most 
degrading acts of doinestic life, and others which 
my peo refuses to record, and whieh the decency of 
my memorial rejects the niention of.” 

Speaking, in conelusion, of this worthless body 
of men, he says: “S une officers have shown much 
talent and information; but they are so few, that 
they suffice not for the common duties in time of 
peace.” 

This is the sort of army of which the Mexican 


respect to the laws, or to any kind of principle, they ; newspapers have spoken with such ridiculous exag- | w 


The army, for the whole repubhe, con- 


“eer 
geration. 
i half-fed, 


aists of 12,000 men st farthest, ill-elothed, 


without diseipline, anexereised, and poorly com-| 


manded. Such are the veleran heroes that menace the 
j existence of your union! 

Samne days ago, there was 2 sodden change in the 

language of the Mexiesn press in relation 


pose, military posts havea been established in al! the 
chief eities of Mexico, and still there is a great diffi- 


Let us now examine the co:pposition of the 


Mr. Boves finished a resolution to inqoire int, 


the mutiny at San Luis; which resolution was re. 
jected. 


A few days allerwards the government received 
from Gen. Paredes the following proclamation, ad- 
dressed hy him to his troops on his appointment to 
co mnand the ariny of reserve: 


“Soldiers, the supreme government has ordered 
the Ist and 31 divisions to be formed into an army 
of reserve, amt has conlescended to name me gene- 
ral-in-chief. This proof of eonfidence imposes upon 
ius à duty to devote myself to so generous a coun- 

ry. 

“Companions iu arns, our country raises her au- 
gust front to resist the usurpation of a neighboring 
eountry, which thinks that our valor sleeps, and that 
you are not the sons of those heroes whose couraga 
and constancy have shone in a hondred fights. A 
greedy and avaricious race has invaded our territory, 
and supposes that we will not defend the patrimony 
acquired hy the blood of our fathers. Strange mis- 
take! We willsnateh the spuils from their rash 
hands! aml dear bought experienee will teach them 


| that they fight not with savage tribes, and that tha 
i Mesieans fight with enthusiasm againsta people 


whose laws sanetion the most degrading slavery. 


to the} 


“When the supreme government givas tha word, 
e will march to avenge those insulis—to defend the 
integrity of our native soil, the religion of our fathers, 
the laws which they bequeathed us and the territory 
which is ours by right. 


“My friends, thera is yet another duty to be per- 


| formed, to preserve peace and good order, the safety 


of the commonity, and the rights of individuals. We 


and national vanity. Í should like to analyze, atjsolliery. It was on the occasion of the mutiny of , 2%° merely the creatares of the people—their props 
some length, the passage of this memorial, in which | the division ander the command of Paredes. A da. | 904 defenders. | rely on yoor sense of honor, your 
the minister spoke truths al once rough and aseful' hions ramor was circulated in Mexico, ascribing to: moderation, and trust you will reserve your ardor 
tu his coontry, if 1 were not afraid of wandering too! Paredes, Valencia, and Tournel, a design to hurl Ge- | for the day uf baltie. 
far from the actual state of things. |t will be inter- | neral Herrera from the presidential chair, to form a “Soldiers! it is my proudest boast lo command you. 
esting for you to know, that, from Oetober 13, 1841, ' triomvirate who were to goveru the natiun for their 1 will show you the ruad to immortality; my raward 
to December 5, 1844, the government of Santa An-l own profit. There were already inquietudes in the | will be to have my nume ingeribed on the annals of 
na granted 9,933 brevets; that the namber uf officers congress, when the deputy Boves made known to | the republic at an epoch which will be blessed by a 
in the ariny is roontless, and much exceeds that of the house the intrigucs of Paredes. The Jatter re- grateful posterity. Long live the supreme govern- 
the private soldiers; and wiat will interest you still plied, from San Luis Potosi, to. the accusations of ment. 
more is, that there are not in all Mexico more than Boves, in a violent letter, which excited great ire in 
12,000 men carrying inoskets—all, or nearly all, of, the deputy. The news of the motiny at San Luis, 
whom are Indians. ; arrived at Mexico immediately afterwards, The! ‘This ducameut was evidently designed to reassure 
. The military dispositions of the Indians have been troops had declared themselves in the usual style, : the central government as to the iatentions of the 
| much boasted of, without examining of what use and formally refused to march anul the government army of the north. Still they were convineed that 
(heir quatitizs may be in action. "Phe Indian, it is: should furnish them with provisions, elothiog, and Paredes was only waiting for an opportunity to seize 
true is endowed with a sort of stoicism, which ena-' money. The next day the newspapers cried shame! upon tlie government. | think it very plain that this 
bles him to look at danger without much emotion; | accused the army of treason, and thundered forth army finds it tess dangerous to establish a military 
and (thanks to the sobriety given him by natare!) he denunciations against it, Oa the 28th of August, Mr. ‘dictatorship in Mexieo, than to march against the 
"supports with fortitade the privations imposed upon Boves brought forward in the house a charge as fol-  'l'exisns. à 
“hin b, the neeessities of war. But this is not all.— | Jows: | ent my inability to examine more al large 
‘The vivacity, the energy, which so often decides the | There arc inslications in the interrior departments ' the dispute between the United States and Mexico. 
fortunes of battle, are entirely wanting in the ludi- of a design to proclaim a plan similar to that of But as they talk bere of nothing but war and arma- 
ans; and, on this aceount, with superior foree ou his Tgcabaya. There is a man who pretends to all the ments, 1 have thought it may be useful to give an 
_side, and strategie considerations bemg equal, he will’ powerful functions of the fatal plan of the basis.— exaet account of the Mexican army. 
always be beaten, 'l'nose who ought to maintain sabordinalion and dis- | 


‘Mariano PAREDES Y ÁRAOILLA. 
“Headquarters, San Luis Potosi, Aog. 27, 1845.” 


There are also political and moral motives of 
which no estimate bas been made in the different 
opinions which have been formed of the Indian sol- 
dier. What interest has he in spilling his blood lor 
the defence of his coantry? l'ne day on which an 


enemy mvades the territory of the republic, the In- | 


dian will retire to his forests, and resume his primi- 
five habits. ‘he sentiment of patriotism is unknown, 
and the ifdiiference he exhiuits on the field of bat- 
tle, shows the little valoe he sels upon it. On the 
other band, let me ask, how does Mexico reeroit her 
armies ls itm this yoong repobiie, where the Jour- 
nals are so fond of attacking the unmorahiy and 
despolisin of Europe, that each citizen is called up- 
on to deiend his eoüntry?—to pay the tax ol Dlood? 
For au answer to these questions, let us again refer 
to the wemoria) of Mr. Gareia Conde.. 

“the systera of substitution,” says the minister, 
“practised until now, since voluntary enlistinents be- 
eame insullicient, lias been wost immoral and most 
pernicious to the rights of the citizens. No, gentle- 
men; the Mexican is not a Rossian, who takes to the 
rauks at the mere whim ot his jord; be is under the 
proteetion ol liberal laws enacted by the nation; and 
nothing can force hun but those Java and fis own 
sense uf duly.” Thos, there as a striking resein- 
blance in reeruiting toe the armies of Russia and Jor 
those o1 Mexico. The Indians are arrested, and 
€ ,nducted trom brigade tu brigade, to their ulterror 
desunauon. lt one of them deserts on the march, 
the responsible officer seizes upon the first Indian he 
meets with, and iu tnis oanuer keeps up bis number 
ol men. lt this mode proves insutieient to till the 
ranks, they break the chains of the conviets and oth 
er prisoners, and clothe them with a military ani- 
„Jorm. 

But after the difficully of recruiting soldiers, comes 
Ihat of keeping them (o their colors. For this pur- 


drawn the troups frum their duty. The third divi- 
should be marching against ‘Texas, instead of fizht- 
ing for the existence. aud honor of the republic, is 
about to destroy (he government, and proclaim an 
anti-natiunal administration.” 


Afler tracing the doties of military chiefs, Mr. 
Boves eontinoes: ‘Let us go back to Gen. Paredes 
—who is that exalted officer who aspires to give 


sistent with the rules of co:nmon politeness? These 
are my vie»s of the course of his public service.— 
What tas he done for the nation? He has effected 
several bloody revolations. What does liberty owe 
hin? The death of Gen. Montezuma, the dictator- 
ship of Gen. Santa Anns, and the dissolation of the 
last congress, established that he and the other gene- 
rals on the side of the fatal scheme of Tacubaya 
gave a guarantee of their word and hoaor—and for- 
feited it! What is owing te him for the administra- 
tions which have followed? We betrayed that of 
| Gen. Busta:nente, who covered him with favors and 
marks of kindness; betrayed Santa Anna, whom he 
proctaimed dictator, and who was the idol of bis 
worship; and now he attaeks the administration of the 
Gui December, who spared his life. 


The acts of thesenate form lis political sentence, 
and in them are deposited the voles he gave in com- 
pliance with the orders of the dietator, before whom 
ne shamefally hamiiated himself. The memorable 
6th December drew hno frum deserts, from the so- 
ciety of wild beasts; and now he wants to arrogate 
to himself the glory of the day. But no! that glory 
belongs not to Gen. Paredes, nor to any individual— 
hut to the nation!” 


eipline in the army, are precisely those who have | 


! 
sion of the army, now at San Luis Potosi, which ; 


i 
| prodoce anything more than the triumph of new 
| mediocrities. Ten men of local emenenca call lor 
| this reform, and it will place them in high places of 


The country is eternally agitated with the futile 
questions of lederalisin and centralism, the true 
germs of discurd which wil! preeipitate her ruin.— 
They coont mach on the new system, as if it coold 


several states. Bat they see not that from that day 
the national anity is broken, and the dismembermeat 
of the republie becomes inevitable. 


It requires no great political perspicaeity to per- 


laws to the republie, to ils represeotatves, and its |cejive, im the dissensions which agitate Mexico, the 
executive; whom he has treated in a manner incon-\signs of approaching dissolution. As regards the 


iulerest of civilization, we ought to fejoiee, as tha 
vast ani fertile plains of that coontry must pass iato 
your possession. Civilization ig to be extended by 
the American people over the immense territory of 
the United States and Mexico united. We fulluw 
you with our. hopes and prayers in this gigantic 
scheme, which has no parallel in either ancient or 
modern times. 


A fertile but desert territory, capable of feeding 
one hundred millions of men, peopled by seven mil- 
lions, is at your door. A race, hostile to labor and 
to improvement, wishes to occapy it, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. Mach day, by its laws and its re- 
volotions, it insults older nations, and outrages eivi- 
lization. It refuses to the exaberant populatioa of 
Europe land on which it may live peaceably and la- 
borious. Surely it is not in the design of Providence 
thal so selfish a race stould hold this vast territory, | 
so fertile, and of which the slightest prodoction 
woald sulfi-e for the whole population, when iu the 
old contineut there are millions of familiea who 
claim only work and bread. May this territory pass 
mito the hands of a more hospitable and intelligaat 
people! May it form part of your happy ricis 


* 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


' APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

William Menree, register of the land office for the 
district of lands subject to sale at Clinton, Mo., vica 
William Patterson, deccased. "m. 

Thomas Hartley Crawford, as judge of the criminal 
court for the District of Columbia, in the place of 
James Dunlop, resigned. 

William Medill, of Ohio, as commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in the place of Thomas Hartley Craw- 
ford, resigned. 

DITLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
The American Consul al "Tangier. We have just 


former one; aad the large majerity by which Mr. promise whieh shal! benefit commerce, and, by that 
Polk was elected as president, with his well-known means, at least indirectly, the British treasury.” 
views on this subject, (ip having been the proposer, im 

in 1833, of the most liberal tariff brougkt before) The position of Mr. McLane, io London, it is 
congress for many years), gives indication that the roundly asserted by some of our Journals, is any 
rea] state of public opinion is now more favorable to\thing but agreable to him—and letters are said to 
free trade than otherwise might be supposed. On the ! have been received from him, indicating that if in- 
other hand, Sir Robert Peel has sufficiently indicated | struetiens such as he was led te expect from the 
his opinions in favor of the policy and necessity of ex- executive, but whieh bad not yet reached him, wera 
tending our commercial intercourse, as the only not fortheoming, he would prefer returning home.— 
gunrantee of our fulure prosperity, by the whole |'The “Union” so far contradicts this, as to say, that 
of his acts since he came into office, to warrant a | no such intimation had been received by the presi- 
belief that nny proposn! would be favorably received dent. ‘Those whe gave currency to the statement, 
which had for its object so importan! an end ns the more repeat that such language has been used by Mr. 
closely cementing our material interests and those of the | MeL. to others. 


seen a letter from Mr. Thomas N. Carr, who has! Uniled States. Indeed, not only every minister, but; 


been appointed by the present administration, consul | al! politicians of any weight whatever in this ceun- 


to Morocco. lt is written from Gibraltar, on the 
Qist Sept. He writes: “I am yet here, as you will 
see, awaiting the appearance of Com. Smith with his 
frigate. I expect lim hourly; aud God knows he 
will be more than welcome by your poor friend, who 


not as to the presise measures to be adopted, yet as 
to the principles which should regulate our policy, 
and to the point to which all our commercial acts 
should tend." 


try, whether in office or opposition, are now agreed, if 


The immediate associates of Mr. McLane, tha 
directors of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad com- 
pany, by rc-electirg him on Monday last, presideat 
of that company, we should think impliedly express 


their impression that his residence in England will Ifi 


uot be continued as permanent minister. 


The Washington correspendent of the N. Y. Cou- 43 


is so anxious tosee the end of the present affair. 1 
have had several calls from officials and private citi- 
zens of Tangier, (Moors.) all ef whem assure me 
that no difficulty will be thrown in the way of my 
arriva) and reception by the emperor. For myself, 
J have nu fear upon this head, as 1 have all along m- 
formed you, but ] am anxious to bring it to a ciose, 
1 have net seen the first person yet, Moor er Chris- 
tion, who dues not condemn, in the loudest terms, 
the antlioritics of Tangier for their previous conduct 
towzrds me; ner one who has attactied the slightest 
fault for the committal of this wreng to my account. 
You do not knew how sad | feel in this place, al- 
though tlie guest of kind friends, who are doing all 
tbey ean to make us comfortable; still, the fact that 
l have been here two months without having visited 
my consulate, and labering under the excitement na- 
iura] upon my situation, brings feclings of melan- 
choly and regret that disturb my rest. But, as the 
Moors say, God's will be done!” and, if it be his 
will, my disappointment and ills are of course all for 
the best.— Fush. Union. 


RzeLATIeNS wiru EncLAND.—Mission to London — 
The Secretary of State. The friends of the protec- 
live policy have been somewhat startled by lan- 
guage which they find influential British journals, 
are now employing ip relation to Mr. McLance’s mis- 
sion to London, and which would seem to imply dis- 
tinctly, that though the negotiation in relation to 
Oregon, as the Washington Union has continued to 
assert, is stil] to be conducted in this country, yet, 
that Mr. McLana is, or is to be, entrusted with over- 
tures in relation to a COMMERCIAL TREATY, which 
will furnish inducements sufficient to compensate the 
British govecnment for relinquishing her pretensions 
to Oregon. In plain English, the iden 1s, that Mr. 
MeLane is disposed as well as empowered to negu- 
tiate a repeal of our tariff, —or, what amounts to the 
same thing—to negotiate such a modification of the 
tariff, as will be considered by England a fair equiva- 
lent for her elaim on Oregon. 

The political manu:evre apprebended by the tariff 
folks in this suggestion, 1s, that the acquisition of 
Oregon being sucl a fsvorite measure at present 
with the western portion uf the Union, and their 
interests not being so deeply involved in the protec- 
tion of manufaetures, they might be induced to sup- 


* * * * * * rier and Inquirer, and some of the other letter writers qi 
m d 5 » 4 of the capital, assert, that Mr. Paekenham has pro- | 
There hd usi m p EIOMIQE very ynperiant posed that the dispute relative tu Oregon should be Jf 
feature be ^ MET jx ded co referred to the arbitration of some third power, and h 
PEUT EIAS YOE o ia) i < and the tat, Me. Buchanan, secretary of state, advises the 
ject, (the greater commercia! intercourse, and the president to accede to the proposal, but that he resos 
preservation of peace.) The American president lutely objects. Numerous paragraphs now teem 
has selected a representative to this country, who is, from the whig presses, of the probability of Mr. | 
we bolge, daek imbued with a sense of the m | Buchanan's leaving the cabinet. A difference with 
reme b dient dC UE, cones] the views of the president in relation to the tariff, is 
ae ei ve ave VM Seis E ii Mr i ap assigned by some, as the cause. By others, differ- 
x i E 7p] ence in rclatien to the Oregon negotiation; and others 


cellent qualities of the late American minister; but ; ; : : : 
g : on ;, , again assign views in relation to the next presidency 
Mr. Everett was closely identificd with the party in as tha cause. All agree that a seat upon the bench ) 


Sat Se D. n strongly contended for a (or the supreme court of the United States, is to be 
H0) cee) Eo o EE EUH Soa, 1 tendered to him. We mciely pote these ason dits of 


position to treat with our government on the subject ; 3 : 
of free trade. On the other hand, Mr. bag aeter Sed Las admitted note voli e 


somes withevery possible advantage for such an ob- 
ject. [lis exceflency’s (this is the first time for a long 
time the American minister in London is ealicd hy his 
proper title) former residence in this country secured 
for him the highest esteem of all parties, and of ne 
one more than of our present foreign minister, (Lord 
Aberdcen.) He comes, moreover, not only the rep- 
resenlative of a government, but of the party in 
America, pledged to commercial freedom, and a 
tariff for the purposes of revenue only. And, what 
is of still more consequence, he is himself possessed 
of the strongest convictions of the truth and wisdow 
of the opinions he represents. So that, as far as the 
respective governments and ministers of the two 
countries are concerned, there was never, at any 
former period, so happy a combination for favorable 
results to commercial negotiations.” 
2 * a * * * 


“Thus eireumstanced, a minister arrives from the 
United States, we believe, fuily authorized to treat 
with our government in a fair, libecal, and enlight 
ened spirit. [t is then for us tu seize so Ereat an 
opportunity, not only to benefit our commerce, but al 
the same lime, to consolidate, by mutuelly good offices, 
the peace of the Western IWorld. Let us pot forget 
the bluuder we committed when Prussia came to us, 
twelve years ago; nor overlook the consequences 
which have arisen from the rejection of these over- 
tures. Prussia, which has always been the mest 
liberal and the most influential German state, is now 


l e 


\ 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

«2 Texas Corps. The News states thal a corps of 
Texans is to be raised for the frontier protection, to 
be in the U. S. service under Gen. Taylor, until re- 
lieved by regular U. S. troops—60 men under Col. 
H. P. Bell, at Corpus Christi; 60 men under Capt. 
Price, at Corpus Christi; 60 men under Capt. D. C. 
Cady, at Austin; 70 men under Major Hays, at Bex- 
ar. Major Hays has the command of the whole.— 
Two companies of 30 men ench are being raised on 
the Brazos and Trinity rivers. 

March of the Second Regiment of Dragoons. A letter 
dated Corpus Christi, Sept. 2d, published in the N. 
Orleans Picayuna says, “For the purpose of correct- 
ing the various rumors and reports in circulation ra-. 
lative to the march of the second regiment of dea-” 
goons through Texas to this place, il is the request 
of the officers of the regiment that you publish the 
following: 

“Anticipations and predictions of a disastroos 
march for the dragoons, on account of the drought 
and warm season, were rife among certain wise- | 
acres; and verifications of the same, in the shape of 
vague rumors uf sickness and distress, were accord- _ 
ingly sent abroad ere we had fairly started; indeed, 
a report reached us before we left fort Jesup that 
Col. Twiggs, who had preceded the command an 
hour or two, was lying dangerously ill five miles on 


overpowered by the interest created in that country 
directly by our restrictive system of protection, and 
The probability that Mr. McLane’s mission was | Ì5 no longer able to resist the demands for 5 system 
intended for some interesting negotiation other than |! protection which she deems mischievous and in- 
related to Oregon, and that he did not design a per. |Jurivus. A similar process has already commenced 
manent residence at the Court of London, we took |!!! the United States, and made considerable progress. 
some pains, at the time his appointment was first | ^ fortunate opportunity presents itself to enable us 
announced, to give reasons for apprehending. Pages |'0 arrest that progress before it requires UIDI 
243-4 of our last volume may be recurred to ns an | £9Ptrullable strength. It now rests with this country 
appropriate preface to the fullowingextracts, which | 3nd this government to adopt or reject the offured 
arc taken from the London (Economist, the organ of |bovn. We believe we may safely say the American 
the free trade party in England: government is ready to do its part.” 
“Our present ohject, however, is more particular-| Thus far the Ecunomist. 
ly to call attention to the commercial relations of the | the Unten remarks: 
two countries, and to the means by which the best| “I have purposely quoted so extensively, to show, 
and permanent interests of both may be advar.ced.— | first, the substantial ground for my belief, expressed 
And this subject derives an additional importance at | from the beginning that the declaration of Sir Rob- 
the present invincnt, us offering by fur Me most likely | ert Peel about the Oregon territory, followed as it 
means of rendering practicable and easy the settlement of | was immediately by the disparagement of that terri- 
all other questions in dispute. The commercial inter- | tory in the ministerial journals, was intended main- 
course between Greal Brituin end the United States, | ly to oblain from America better commercial terms 
even as if now is, bul fur more ns it might be, involves —perhaps an offer to settle the Oregon question by 
the deepest and Inrgest interests of both countries—great- | tlic new tariff. The British government 18 evidently 
er thin the settlement or oecupation of Oregon, | prepared for it, and the influential portion of the 
which, in a very few years, will be practically occu- | community stil) more se—as is conceded by all the 
pied aud possessed hy citizens of the United respectable journals of the country.” * $^» s « 
States.” "i. . * S “lt is therefore most probable that Sir Robert Peal 
The Keonomist continues: will eagerly seize upoa any proposition to settle the 
“In the United States, the existing government, is Oregon question, or 


port a measure that would give them quiet posses- 
sion of Oregon by bartering the tariff for it. 


The correspondent of 


the road. This we discovered to be utterly false; 
onthe contrary, our “gallant” colonel never flagged or 
wavered, notwithstanding a slight affliction at the 
commencement of the march, but conducted the 
command to this point with e rapidity, energy, and 
masterly ability in the highest degree creditable. 

**Passing through a comparatively unsettled coun- 
try, a southern clime, a six wecks' drought, the 
month of August, the various and contradictory re- 
ports in reference tu forage, &c., with seven com- 
panies of dragoons and a train of sixty wagons, 
inight well have staggered a firmer and more practi- 
val mind. But the (ask, voluntarily undertaken, has 
been accomplished, aud (he regiment and train of 
wagons presented to the commanding general in such 
fine condition as to have elicited the admiration 
of our triends of the infantry regiments, and a com- 
plmentary order from Gen. Taylor himself. 

“True, wa encounterad difficulties on the Toute, 
and obstacles that seemed insurmountable; but no- 
thing impeded our progress. Starting at 3 o'clock 
in (he morning, and frequently at 12, our marches of 
twenty-five, and sometimes thirty miles, were termi- 
nated befora the heat of the day. Upon onrarrival 
althe town and villages we were greeted by tha 


acclamations of the mujutude assembled to welcomo 


us. Balls and parties were immediately gotten up, 
snd cominittees, composed of the magi of the peo- 
ple, sent to solicit our attendance. The ladies, God 


on: more identified with a free trade policy than any 


any other question (hat may be 


i) " 
merica anu England, by a com- 


bless (hem, we found always first ond most enthu- . 


pending between A siastic in the expression of their joy und gratitude, ! 


EEEE 


LI 
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“Our losses upon the route were 


principally from | mous moon hoax, and answers the purposes acd pro-!cast as he went along? Washe to shackle commerce, 
esertion—only three deaths having oecurred on the | pensities of their presses instead of a treatise from | like the fickle vietory, to the portals of the temple 
arch; one, the first day, was oceasioned from over- | Mrs. Trollope, Capt. Marryatt, of “the royal navy” | of liberty at Washington? What new region was he 
eating himself and drinking cold water; and two | —or some other ‘travels in the United States,” of 3 
thers from a stroke of the sun, having been obliged, similar tone, and of which, for a wonder, John’s 
n account of the soreness of their horses’ backs, to| reading public have had nothing to satisfy their mor- 
-alk across a prairie fifteen miles wide, on the bor-| bid appetites, worth naming, since the deleetable 
ers of the Guadalupe. Indced, much of the distress | specimen which Dickens gave us, of British ean- 
nd the consequent desertions, may be attributed | dor and complaisance, in payment for our civilities 
aainly to the circumstance that during the first six | to him whilst in this country. 
lays over sixty horses’ backs werc injured by the; The vehicle which lias thought it becoming to un- 
niserable saddle lately adopted by the the govern- | dertake the promulgation of this new libel upon our 
nent, and the riders consequently dismounted and country, is no Jess than the London Tümes,— we fear 
nade to walk the remainder of the way. More upon | a very appropriate designalion for the sheet. Its 
his subject anon. editors no doubt know very well how to appreciate 
{An amusing circumstance, and one that is more | the taste of their patrons, however they may have 
lattering to the regiment than any other occurrence | wilfully falsified the character of their neighbor in 
in the route, took place at San Patricin. The regi- | pandering to that taste. That they did cot know that 
nent had made an early start, (12 M.) io order to | they were vilifyiug the government, the agents, the 
iccomplish a distance of twenty-seven miles to San | people and institutions of the United States, by giv- 


Patricio, and eross the Nueces by means of a raft, ing currency to a most malignant falsehood, in this 


vbich had been previously constructed by a party instance, we shall not casily be persuaded, for the 
the editors of the Times are not so egregiously igno- 


hrown forward the night and day before. We ar- 
4ved about 3 A. M. By nine every dragoon had|rant. That they could allow their antipathies so 
wam the river, with his equipments. During the | farto master thcir sclf-respect as to expose themselves 
whole morning, and especially at this hour, had been | to the predicament in which they now stand before 
jeard what was at first supposed to be the firing of a| the world, is absolute matter ofmarvel. We hardly 
ajute at Corpus Christi. The continuation of the| know whether most to pity or despise them for the 
Jistant reports, however, together with the absence | futile attempt to which they have lent their publica- 
of Gen. Taylor, who had informed Col. Twiggs by tion. The Times from its standing heretofore, how- 
sxpress that be should meet him at San Patricio that | ever colored by prejudices or ‘dyed in the wool" of 
Jay, confirmed even the most skeptical that Corpus aristoeracy, has seemed to pay some respect to the 
Christi had been attacked. ‘To horse’ was imme- intelligance of its readers, as well as to the first ru- 
diately sounded; then ‘the advance;’ and the sick and | diments of morality—some show of deference for 
convalescent were ordered to remain as a guard to truth—some appearance of a sense of obligation to 
- train. When we had got fairly under way, how- | respect the character and rights of others—and to 
ever, and the stragglers were all up, the officer left refrain from the little, contemptible scandal which 
jn charge reported that there were no sick, the | disgraces the lowest ol publications. Melancholy 
number having been suddenly reduced from 50 to Q1 | is this evidence of the extent to which the press 
We had scarcely proceeded three miles, however, may be prostituted even for so palpably base matives 
before we met the General himself, and soon dis- | 28 must have had influence inthis case. We grow 
covered that, instead of the enemy, we were about | sick with disgust lo find so proud an eminence as that 
to meet a violent thunder-sterm. We were not much | popular press, popular for its admitted talent, 
|vexed, as the oceurrence displayed to us the alacrity might have maintained, so shamefully, so wantonly 
with which our men woold prepare to meet the | desecrated, and its influence directed to such igno- 
‘enemy, and the str ff the regiment is made of. Nous | ble ends as ıt must have had in view, in this in- 
verrons. stance. How wit, and learning, and talents sink frein 
Ere l conclude, it is but just that 1 should ir: form their appropriate sphere, dcbased by the propensities 
‘the public that to Lieut. George Stevens, of the 2d of the being that allows them to be used without re- 
idragoous, acting topographica) engineer, is due the|atd to moral obligation. The moon hoax had its 
credit of surveying and measuring the entire route apologies; it was harmless. But a malignant libel 
from fort Jesup, Louisiana, to Corpus Christi, having * dins of "n uud AS 2 the Miseni 
with lus own hands constructed a viometer for that steamer —wi rand the London Times with the 1 R m à 
purpose. The distance to this point has been thus | broad S, in the estimation of all enlightened men, RONE E Miou is dome de 
ascertained to be 501} miles. The regiment left}? long as the infamous libel remains unatoned | Bid the world some decent luisa if any such is 
b" Jesup T the Ml July, and arrived at Corpus a. bei taafi ihe SIN, possible.” j , 1 
nristi on the 27th of August, having rested eight e following extract from the London times, The V ü Ten ; 
E xm Eh | mefeny suttorises tho unpleasant language Tt bas | «applies the nier her acer SRPRET Uf 
Seven companies of U. S. artillery, under com imposed dpi un ise Ce A gee in order | ihis atte candle: e pe 
mand of Major Ewine, reached Aransas pass on the | to notice it in any degree as 1 GEI GGER T ets à ati Ly rey 
evening of the 4th Oct., from New York, per the After considerable,rigmarole, designed to throw a "emt ica d. mS Marton 
‘U.S. store ship Lexinglon —2M wet. The Lexing- doubt ever the destination of the Missouri, the Times indisputable authority The ate Tma 2 isch e 
ton left there on the 11th for Pensacola. with the same mock seriousness gees On: was ot out to the Mediterranean—not ie China 
€ “A strange discovery has added to the materials, to convey to the port of Alexandria the United 
NAVAL JOURNAL. of speculation, without removing the general per-| States commisioner, on his way to the Chinese em- 
1] no lies—-at least they did] pire. From Alexandria the Missourt was ordered to 


U. S. Frigate Constitution. We have before us a | plexity. Dead men te 
letter written by a Baltimorean on board “Old lron- | not before the days of Herapath—but foundered ves- | return directly to the Unitcd States. She was to touch, 
sides,” dated at Macao, (China,) June 10th, 1845, | sels are not safe. The wreck and cargo of the Mis- | coming and going, at some intermediate ports, as is 


from which we make the followiog extract: [Sun. | souri are in the hands of the divers. Day after day | the custom wita other ships. She mounted ten guns 
“J have but little news to write you, except that | they are bringing up, doubtless, much that a British | —not twenty-eight. She was not pierced lor forty- 
‘our ship bas become quite healthy again. We had | sailor will easily divine by the analogy of civilized | four. She had on board a crew of 300—not 350 
the misfortune to lose one of our seamen, of the | navigation and warfare. But what does he ruagine| men. She carried (as all ships of war, in all navies 
(name of Thompson, off of our fore tup gallant yard, | the divers are bringing up in great quantities day by | carry) an allowance of hand cuffs, or. leg-shackles, 
‘on the night of the 25th of April, whilst reefing top- day and carrying off in eartloads to their storez?-— | or both, to be used in ease prisoners shall be taken 
‘sails in a heavy gale of wind. lsaw him struggling | Slave shaekles of every strength and size, for men | and their confinement shal] become necessary. The 
for a moment in the dark, but all attempts to save and womeo, old and young. A correspondent of | allowance of these irons for vessels of the class of the 
jhim were in vain, a3 the ship was laboring very undoubted authority has sent as three specimens—a | Missouri docs not exceed 450, and a larger alloteance 
‘hard, and a boat could not live upon the sea. We | family group, for father, mother, and child., 'fhey | than that number the Missouri did not have, and could 
shall leave here in about a month from this, and | are such as are used in the slave trade, and are own | not have. She was burned (as was proved on fuli 
‘every port we make will be towards home.” brothers as we can swear, to those found on board | judicial investigation) by an accident, which arose 
| Commodore Wilkinson has hoisted his broad pen- | vessels engaged in that traffic. Were the wreck Ue from the improper stuwage of several demijobus of 


dant on board the Pennsylvania in Norfolk harbor. | be judged by these alone, the divers might conclude ! turpentine m a room (the floor of which was inse- 
The Dolphiu, U. S. brig, is undergoing repairs in| the Missouri to be a gigantic slaver, designed to| cure) above the machinery of the vessel. These 

Norfolk. meet with the arguments of lyneh law the intricacies | are all the facts in the case, and on these facts the 
The Perry, U. S. brig, is also fitting for service.— of the right to search. But, of course, the Missouri Times” has made up its atrocious and absurd libel. 
“It is thought she will be sent to the Pacific. was not a slaver. So what mean these countless suits! Nu malignity could be stepid enough to pen such 
The Congress, U. S. frigate, Commander DuroxT, | of irons? . " f an article knowing it to be wholly, gratuitously, and 
“is detained at Norfolk, making arrangements toac-| Till the question 1s answered from Washington, | absurdly false. Therefore we may infer that the 
commodate Mr. TURRILL, consul, and Mr. Ten | we can only conjecture somewhat wildly. We feel | “Limes” may have been led iato the wretched Jolly 


Exc&, commercial agent, with their families, passen- | as if we had broken into what we supposed an old | by some humorist, whe wished to show off, in one 


coast beyond Mogadore, and with whieh American 
merchartmen trade. This supposition only gives 
locality to the enigma. What oecasion can a libe- 
ratel colony have for a shipload of fetters? The 
world will expect with impatience some account of 
so suspicious a ballast. 

Poetry and fiction will gain something by the dis- 
covery, unless they are fairly abashed at an incident 
so far beyond even their daring and invention. To 
“the treasures of the deep"—to 

“Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the hosom of tbe sea"- — 


will now be added those graceful personal orna- 
ments which civilization has substituted for the arm- 
lets, the torques, the earrings and necklaces of the 
savage— the fetters and manacles of the slave. Bot, 
apart (rom poetry and fiction, was there ever an iD- 
cident so strange as this sober, business like fact?— 
No sooner has the anchor of the Misseuri touched 
the British soi]. below the common sea, than her 
villainous cargo burns within her, sinks her, drops 
out of her. and is recovered only to be hung up to 
universal infamy. The slave touches the British soil, 
and his shackles fall to the ground. Such is their ir- 
resistible gravitation, that the strong hold of the war 
frigate cannot retain them. They break through its 
ribs, or they glow into candid heat, and do not suffer 
the sun to set before they have involved the vessel 
with all her wealth and armament, in a common de- 
struction. Better ship a thousand tons of sea water 
than so fatal a freight. 

If a demonstration were intended, one more fatal 
to the pretensions of. America for philanthropy ean 
hardly be conceived: better far had it been that the 
Missouri had foundered in mid-ocean with her 
crew, than that they should have survived to so 
endless a shame. But we wait to haar the Ameri- 


gers to the Sandwich Islands. wine cellar, and had found rings in the wall, stocks, signal instance, the gaping and eredulous rancor of 
The U. S. frigate, Constitulion, Capt. Pereival,| and chains. It is impossible not to pursue the dis- | this “Demosthenes of the press” against everythiog 
was at Whampoa, on the 27th. covery. Chains and iostruments of torture were| American. If so, the hoaxer has done us a good 

— found in the Armada. Hundreds of thousands of| service. He has completely stultified one of our 


THE SHACKLES @F THE UNITED STATES STEAMER | fetters were part of the spoils of Salamis. But Pre- | most unscrupulous and implacable assailants. Hence- 

MISSOURI. sident Tyler was neitbera Philip nor a Xerxes.— forth our country and the world will know how 
f John Bulla corps of seribes What eould be be the doing with these ugly inventions?) much to rely on the anti American assertions of the 
the wreck of the | Was it part of Mr. Caleb Cushing's instruetions to “London Times." It is no excuse for that journal, 
tale about | extend the “domestic institutions" of America in the | that it has bcen thus cheated. Nothing but blind 
for the fa- | Celestial Empirc? Was he to sow slavery broad-!and stupid malice could have been made the victim 


The ingenuity o 
have succeeded in fishing up from 
unfortunate steamer in Gibraltar Bay,a 
slave shackles which is an over match 
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of such a cheat. To publish such an article witt- 
out due inquiry and investigation, was the same of- 
fence against all the laws of morality and honor, as 
to invent and originate its calumnious nssertions.— 
There is, in our language, but one plain, short dis. 
honoring word, which ean truly fix the character of 
auch a deed, That word we do nit chonse to 
write. We need not write it. Ji is heneefortli hraud 

ed ineffaceably on the forehead of the “Lendon 
Times.” 


Nava. pEPOT AT Mempurs. After consideralile 
diffeulty, the secretary of the navy has made the 
following disposition. 

Bids for which is awarded the wark. 

Exeavation—Summer & Eastland, N. 

York, and Louisiana, 9 cents per euhic 


yard, $9 000 00 
Embankment— Prather & Wilson, Dis- 
triet of Columbia, 9 centa per cnbic yard, 19.800 00 


Vertieal wall—M. K. Lawler, Illinois, 
$3 per perch, 

Stone—E. L. Beard, Indiana, $2 68 per 
perch, 


20,700 00 
32964 00 


Clearing ground —T. Lyon, Ohio 100 0U 
Brieks—G. M. Lauman, Pennsylvania, 
aggregate, Saza] 


Piling east of Wolf river—Burk and 
McManus, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
aggregate, 

Lumber—8. P. Ashe, Tennessee, ag- 
gregate 

Foundation for 9 buildings G. M 
Lauman, Pennsylvania, azgregate, 


2,132 35] 
' 90,324 60 


$147,673 36) 


These last lie on the Trap range, and 


likely to yield a profitahle return of mineral wealth. 
The busy hand of industry is stirring amid the 


primeval forests here, and the hroad lands are daily 
explored hy the searchers after copper. 
prineipal of tlie leaders are Professor Shepard, Col. 
Talcott, formerly of the United States engineer 
corps, a geologist named Cunningham, Mr. FH. D. 


Among the 


Gray, an eminent surveyor, and numerous cthers, 
who find profitable employment in seurchiog out and 
ascertaining the value of the locations described in 
the permits which the hundreds of settlers have 
taken oul, It is an undoabted fact that the land is 
pregnant with inineral wealth, and that it needs but 
indastry to develop sources of wealth, rich, and un- 
failing. 

Of the characteristics of the country, apart from 
the absorbing one of the copper mines, |} may say 
(hat it possesses desirahle features in many respects, 
the most important of which is its (isheries. White 
fish, salmon, and trout are easily taken, and, if 
tightly engaged in, the reward would no doubt be 
good, as a large “catch” might easily be obtaioed.— 
The agents of the Ameriean Fur company state that 
ut Isle Royale two men ean, with gill-nets and hooks, 
catch ip tour months one hundred and fifty barrels of 


39.500 00! white fish and trout. The sisquoit, an excellent fish, the council, whieh then broke up; the Pottawato- 


vs well adapted fur salting as the mackerel, is also 
canght in large quantities. 

The climate is clear and pleasant, and the clianges 
of the atmosphere less frequent and dangerous than 
those of the Atlantic eities, for there are no eold 
and damp winds. The soil 1s not in maoy parts well 
adapted to agricultural purposes. In the country 


SSS Se 
lies; on the east hranch of the Ontanogon river, and 
on the Presqua'e river, shout thirty miles above the 
Ontanogon. 
all of them arc, J heheve, from many circumstances, 


rocky poiats, E. S. E. aud W. N. W. from each other 


hetween three and four miles, and within which the _ 


hay widens and extends to the northward four 
leagues, affording fine anchorage and good hathors, 
The Spaniards in 1789, during the quarrel ahove nl- 
luded to, seized the settlement and dispossessed the 
British. The Spani-h claim, hy discovery, extend- 
ed many degrees farther north. Capt. Violet, alias 


Capt Marryatt, would not prohahly object to the — 


Mormons settling there, as, in his work, he appeared 
to regard them as the future adjuvants for British 
power on this continent. 

INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Pottowatomies. We learn from the Washington 
Union that the delegation of Indians from the Polta- 
watornies, who arrived in that eiy a few days ago, 
had a “talk” on Friday last with the Cherokee dele- 
gation, which has been there for some time past.— 


The mceting was requested by the former, some of . 
whom had attended as delegates from their tribe at, 


the last grand council held in the Cherokee nation at 
Tah-le-quah in the month of June, 1843. Mr. Joun 
Ross, the heail chirfof the Cherckees, made n speech 
on the oceasion, advising the Pottawatomies to adopt 
the habits of the whites. Flis remarks are sarl to 
have been very feeling. His aaditors were very 
much mnved by his arguments, and afler he had 
concluded, the pipe ol friendship was passed round 


mies rising and passing around the cirele, cach 

shaking hands with every other person ia the room. 

Fatal Malady at the Kaw Village. A correspondent 

of the Western (Mo.) Expusitor writes from West- 
! port, Oct. Ist, 1845:— 

| "I arrived last night, in eompany with Major 

; Cummina, from the Kaw villa-e. On our arrival 


Tur WrsrERN AND SourHuERN Convention AT, above the Portage lake large tracts of land are eov- | we found them in a most deplorable situation, having 
Memputs, will be an imposing assemblage of talent! ered with maple tirher, and the soi! is well adapted ! lost in the last two weeks some 69 of their men and 


and public spirit. 


The whole west and south seem ; 
alive to the object. - | 


for production. The timher varies in quahty and 
kinds as in Pennsylvania and New York. Wet ce- 


| women; and, as the indians informed us, perhaps 
‘double that number of young: they did not pretend 


The citizens of Savannah have appointed cighteen| dur awamps are numerous, white pine, not of the to eount infants, 


delegates to attend the convention, and have re- 
quested the governor of Georgia to nppoint two or 
more delegates as from the state at larze. 

Louisville, Ky., has sppointed twenty-four dele- 
gates to attend the convention. 

J. C. Calhoun, Esg. is stated to he on his way to 
the convention asa delegate fron S, Carolina. 

Lare SurERIoR CouxTnv.— Copper Harbor, Lake | 
Superior, September 15th, 1845. , Dear Sin: We teft 
your eity in May last, for the copper region, and in a 
few days reached Buffalo, from whence we proceed- 
ed to Detroit, in that magnificeot floating palace, the 
Empire. From Detroit a pleasant trip brought us 
to Mackinaw, and from thence to Sault St. Marie, 
where Fort Wilkins, an old and dilapi Juted atruc- 
ture, is situated. The location is beautiful, the fort 
resting on the crown of a gentle slope, which ex 
tends baek nearly a mile to the second range of hills. 
The land is gently rolling, and the waters which 
connect Lake Supeiior and Lake Huron, compressed 
here to a limit of three quarters of a mile wide, 
rush with foam and noise over the rapids, and tum 
ble at their foot, down a fall of twenty feet, in ina- 
jestie style. The Indians eongregate here in large 
numbers during eight months of the year to fish, and 
their busy light canoes are eonstantly skimming up 
and down the rapids like feathers on the foam, tlie 
Indians stemming or yielding to the eurrent, and hy 
their scoop-nets gathering a rich reward from the 
troubled waters. lt issaid that one thousand barrels 
of white fish are annually taken by them. Flisa 
glorious plaee for trout fishing, and they rise to tlie 
bait with a simplieity and a readiness that must be 
exceedingly refreshitg lo the disciple of old Izaak 
Walton. ‘The exeeeding purity of the water adds to 
their delieious flavor. 


After a brief rest at the Sault, we obtained a pas- 
sage on board of the schooner “Uncle Tom," (own 
ed by Henry Green, Esq., of Philadelphia,) for Cop- 
per Harbor, where we arrived on the 7th of Jone, 
and quietly sat down to await the opening of the 
office of the agency of the Minera] lands. 

Having business to transaet for many citizens of 
Philadelphia, I proceeded to take out permits for lo- 
cations near the mueh oelebrated mines belonging to 
the Lake Superior Mining company, of whieh the 
Hon. David Henshaw, of Boston, is president. | 
have understood, from good authority, that Professor 
Shepard, who is known in this region as an able 
geologist, and intimately acquainted with the eoun- 
try from frequent explorations, has declared that a 
rich and valuable vain of silver runs through them. 
I elso mada several other loeations on or near Dead 
river, (adjoining the loeation of the New York and 
Troy compsny;) near Elm river, about thirty miles 
above the Portage lake, @ rich aud valuable country, 
embracing the Trap dikes, where the miueral wealth 


best quality. Norway pine in ahundance, but not 
Torr grown; maple, eurled and birdeye, wood is 
ound. 


“The air was perfectly putrid, as they bury their 
‘dead on the top of the ground—only laying a few 
sod or loose stone on the top. Bathing seems to be 


An agreeable feature in the progress of the North- the principal remedy; excepting some secret hum- 
west is the increase of ecommerce on Lake Superior. | buggery that some pretending juggler resorts to, call- 


t . H H 7 
A very few years ago the Indian's eanoc was the ‘ing him a big medicine Nacundga, such as blowing, 


only vessel that ruffled the surface of this huge in- | 


land sea, but now as the increasing population has 
brought with them wants to be salisfied, and means 
to gratify im part their inclinations, enterprise has 
surmounted natural obstacles, and vessel and vessel 
has been drawn around the Sault, until a little squad- 
ron of eleven vessels is gathered together as a strik- 
ing evidenee of the pushing enterprise of our people, 
who are making this far-olf region give out the hum 
of industry. 

It is a pleasant country, and as ita riches are daily 
being developed, it will continue to attraet popula- 
lion — Cor. of the United Stares Guzetle. 


Vancouver's Ispaxp, on Noorka, to which the 
Mormons of lilinois have eoncluded to emigrate, is 
memorable for the long dispute which England and 
Spain had about it, similar to the present dispute be- 
tween England and the United States, relative to the 
Oregon territory, each claiining sovereignty, aud 
each asserting their elaims, and arming to maintain 
it, for many years, during which a war helween 
them repeatedly seemed inevitable, and was only 
averted by ugreeing to postpone the quarrel rather 
than to fight about so remote, and, to either of them, 
so worthless a claim, that from that time to this 
neither of them has bardly attempted to use a do- 
minion which, they agreed for the time being for 


the sake of preserving peaee, might be used by! 


either, The United States, in virtue of their pur- 


burning, &e. 

“They further informed us that their horses are 
iall dying, having lost a great many. They are 
taken with swelling under the chest, which con- 
linues until they die; and they further say that they 
find a great many deer dead on the prairies, also 
coons, whieh seem to die in the saine way as their 
horses. 

“For the loss of their horses, they have a reme- 
idy for supplying their horses, by robbing the traders 
jand emigrants. They raised no eorn of eonsc- 
‘quenee, having been overflown last spring. Those 

who are well enough, are all starting for the buffalo. 

“The objeet of the visit was, to pay them their last 
;annuity. 1 would recommend every trader passing 
| through their country, to lay on his trail rope.” 


Esicratrion. According toa report reeently made 
by the emigration commissioners to the British par- 


‘Tiament, there left the United Kingdom during the — 


year 1844: 

| From England 50,257 
* — Scotland 4,504 
© Treland 15.925 
Total 70,686 


It will be scen that there is now a much larger 
emigration from England than from either Ircland or 
Scotland. 

It is further stated that about four fifths of the 


ehase of Louisiana, succeeded to the clarus which English emigrants go to the United States, and only 


Spain, at the time alluded to, had to the Island, and 
ol eourse, to the quarre! about it, if that should ever 
be renewed. The island is about three hundred 
miles long, and from seventy five to one hundred 10 
width. Jt is separated from the main land hy a long 
narrow strait, and lies between the forty-seventh or 
forty-eight and the fifty-lirst and filty-second degree 
of north latitude, extending along the eoast in a 
northwest direction. A boundary line between the 
British and American possessions in the 509 N. lati- 
tude woald pass aeross the island, but for the most 
part it is inliabited by Indians of not a warlike dis- 
position. 

The climate, according to Captain Cook's aceonnt, 
as well as all subsequent aceounts, is far milder than 
that of tho same latitude upon the Atlantic coasts.— 
The chief employment of the natives is fishing and 
killing land and sea animals. In the year 1786, an 
assoetation of British merehants formed a small set- 
Uement on the sound, or Hope bay, tlie entrauee to 
which in 49.33 N. lat. 233,12 E. lon. between two 


about one sixth to the British North Ameriean Co- 
Jonies; on the contrary, three-fourths of the irish go 
to those eolonies, and one-fifth coma to this country, 
while of the Seotch, but one-third eome to this eoun- 
try and fully one-half enter the Canadas. 

The proportion of cabin passengers among these 
emigrants, important as an iudex to their condition, 
is set down as follows: 


England—ecabin passengers, 4070, or 1 in. 121 
Seotland eu an 663,or] in 7 
Ireland Ue ES 156, or 1 1n 102 


Although all who take a steerage pas-age are not ` 


in strattened eircumstauces, still as a general rule, 
sneh may be staled to be the case. Out of 70,636 
emigrants then from Great Britain, ibis probable’ 
that 60,000 of them carry nu wealth but muscle, and 

the habit of usiug it. 

The statement to the 23] Sept. from Quebee, of 
the arrival of immigrants, gives the number this year 
al 99,805, or an increase, compared with last year, 
of 5,695. 3 
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a a petites on ce nme oc — 
STATES OF T WE UNION. cousin of Benedict— was of a roving disposition and | Huntingdon 2.105 1,851 506 
ee ee eee remarkable for his skill in making extempore verses. Indiana 1,13 1,501 69 83 
ssacuusETTS.— Statistics of Fall River. The Fat) | AS illustrative of his promptness, he was once intro- dise 338 223 1 2 
| News contains a table, prepared by two of the | duced to Joel Barlow, who was just then quite noted Le Eee 4 Ban ee 
sors, showing the amount of the manufacturing for his edition of ‘Watts’ Psalms and Hymns," m a A e P 
other business in that town for the year ending which like some hymn book makers in modern | Lehigh 1941 — 1,697 91 
i 1845. From this table we gather the {ollow- Goig had eye a umie? wx asked him | Luzerne 2996 ""'] Logis 48 
articulars: or a specimca Oo is talent; on which he at once re- | Lycoming 1813 1,237 
= manufactories.—N umber of mills, 6; number plied: lica 170 m 1 
indles in operation, 38.952; pounds of cotton “You've 1 + ercer 2,59 2,151 559 
" ] proved yourself a sinful cretur; ‘i 
amed during the year, 1,559,980; yards of cloth You've murdered Watis, and spoiled his metres b M s «CE al 
ufactured during the same lime, 1,030,950; gross You've tried the word of God to alter, Mantgomery 3,926 2,211 367 56 
e a S e pounds of yarn manufactuc- And for your pains deserve à halter.” Northampton 9138 1363 102 
: E e irs H 
Bii fou a mam employed incot-| As an offset, however, to one Benedict Arnold, Northumberland 1,640 812 138 
: midi emaeu Narwich Fa: been the birth lace of scveral disti Philada. county Hoi — 396 111M 168 
alico manufactories.—N umber of establishments Fe vi p al disun- | Plitlada. city 4,256 5,131 4,146 133 
ards of calico printed during the year, 16,640,000; guished enexsalet nen at has sent rth Ure i Porry 1,618 'éa — M 
3 value of cali i 2 ; A EO de tU j rth twenty: | Pik 
E Me Dow $2,000,000; males em eight Mer to the heathen, most of whom were Bitter UE sl 
allen Manufactory — : natives of tlie place. Schuylkill 234 1,172 205 
Piers; Pound of RP dU ome. Pa ‘The city hos now seven churches, four banks, four Somerset 658 1,309 22 
ds of casimere and satinet mannfactured 160,- weekly and semi weekly newspapers, a saving bank, Susquehanna 1,743 900 59 
: value thereof, $140 ORO. dates. Afilo a E and several costly public huildings. From its location iosa 1,183 489 4 6 
Mies, 40 o uet nic d ers dies Ke he a delightful residence and a yong bs a en i7 
ron monufsctory.— Number of mills, 2; tons of of growing business: Warren 333 291 2 
n manufactured and not made into nails, 1,400 eet. y un 3 , Washington 3,486 2,860 307 
ue of same, $216,000; tons of nails manufactured, Marvrano.— Prince George's Agricultural Society: | Wayne 943 516 13 
Jo : | The fifth | exhib r * 
0, value of same 360,000; h e th annual exhi ition ot the Prince George’s Westmoreland 3,261 1,527 107 
,$ males employed in : 
yy manufacture, 300. sie Agricultural Society, held at Upper Malboro’ on | Wyoming 823 722 
Hea "foundry.— One establishment of three asa DONC. and Tiy in S m d York 3131 2,470 57 
2: à 5 and gave great satis action. ‘The display ol a ricul- LL e cce. a 
E oM ned ont, 1,215; value of same, | tural productions and domestic qa said |, Total, 119,307 89.090 22,938 2,197 
4,625; hands eid tcl manufactured, $124 Se nls grau ic Ao ar ue DE net Eso AN AJ 30509 
: ry- , rltors were Dr. Bayne, who exhibited specimens of| + over Karns and Morton, (7 G 
e E Wiroga about 470 hand fine fruit and vegetables; Charles B. Calvert, Esq., * over Karns, Morton and Larimer, (Ab.) 4,482 
e k going, ands were | who exhibited a superior collection of vegetables; LE3ISLATURE. Senote. Whig. Loco. Nat. 
mployed in various other kinds of manufacture or i 
voduction, (exclusive of a Senlture, whaling, & and Thomas Duckett and W. W. W. Bowie, Esqs« Hold over from laat year 7 13 1 
o he of the articles Sel Mdh 2 ee €.) | who sent to the fair varivus articles and two slaugh- Erie, (to supply a vacancy) 1 
sont $223,000 aclured by whom W8/tered sheep. The cattle exhibited were very fiae, Bae eu À 
pent UM number pr larger ed nea p fairs da Pus ae i : 
Coxxscricur.— Norwich. A correspondent of the pf the oat h i ae ds 3 s E a Brur Lancaster and Lebauon 3 
few York Commercial Advertiser thus speaks of Ghi mired, as Were am rna Westmoreland and Somers*t 1 
id Norwich in Connecticut. He has evidently been mules belonging to Col. H. Capron, The display of Washington 1 
;oking over the musty rolls and simple annals of the agriculture pales made eee & Co. | Mifflin, Juniata and Union i 
arly men of that settlement. We see amore the and Ezra Ree ca of ng city, ps large, embrac- Dun [p Northumberland 1 
3 p e | ing a variety of new an useful labor saving ma- arren, Jefferson, Mehean &c. 1 
jven mames of the female Toon Egi otiose | ducc 
nay be added, “Sil ith, Chari . ioa "NO M" 
y S m Ac ence, Faith, Charity: Hope, Pru PENNSYLVANY—ELECTION RETURNS. ce p i 
P aba, Ketuarah, and others of like character Crry or PHILADELPHIA Vole for ‘Mayor—1845 an House of Representatives. 
ind origin. 5 ; 75 ams 1 
| In 1710 it was voted, to build a new meeting| Wards. Nd Rein Ves Allegheny 4 
Fouse2’ One of the fixtures of this house was an Upper Delaware, 129. 204 A 304 s Qe } 
our glass, placed in a frame, and made fast to the ! Lower Delaware; 184 293 339 a 2 
pulpit. Lt cost two and eight pence. In 1729 it was High, 192 207 182 | Butler 1 
laced under the es ecial care of Captain Joseph | Chestnut, 170 214 87 
p p p p Bradford 2 
Tracy, whose duty it was to see it duly turned when Walnut, 128 US 90 | Bedford 2 
it ran out in service time, and to keep the time be- rs ^ m 15: Beaver l 1 
tween meetings. lo most of the New England set bos i E Eos LT Cumberland 2 
tlements some of the inhabitants were oddly named. ohh H 174 352 218 Crawford z 
‘But in this respect Norwich (as “Jack Downing" so | Middle 939 27 218 Chester : $ 
classically expresseth it) seems to «have taken the | Sonth Mulberry, 34! 336 398 A die and Clearfield 1 2 
ag off the bush.” In the list of her worthies are the | North Mulberty; 235 412 535 Ce 1 
Jepthah Elderkin, Cordile Fitch, Merit Rockwell, | North, 393 454 443 | Clarion, Jefferaon and Venango 2 
Friend Weeks, Aquilla Giffords, Shadrach Lamp- Cedar, 333 725 Sit Dauphin 1 1 
heer, Zurobabel Wigham, Retrieve More, Rezen |New Market, 261 i3 304 | Delaware m 
Geer, Hopestill Armstrong and Yet-once Barstow. ES c UB 2 
‘hese were all names of the lords of creation, and qu ess eut Si een Not u Y. cathe 2 
among the gentler sex there were others every Way ,31.— | Franklin a 
worthy to be their better halves, such for example, eva of he fast yest armou me S era A 1 
Experience Porter, Submits Peck, Thankful Wil- (Compiled from Official Votes, in the Office of the Secre- Done en 1 
longhby, Zipporah Haskill, Zilah Grist, Delive- tary of the Commonwealth } Lebanon 1 
rance Squier, Obedience Cropp, Civil Tracy, Dia- James Burns, of Mifilin, was the Democratic candi- | Lehigh and Carbon 1 1 
dema Hide, Mercy Polly, Tirzah Morgan. hat | date Samuel D. Karns, of Dauphin, the Whig. Ro-| Lancaster 5 
the names of their children must have been, if two bert H. Morton, of Dauphin, the Native. Wiliam La- | Luzerne 2 
of the above list had happened to marry, *goodness rimer, Jr. ol Allegheny, the abolition. : Lycoming, Clinton and Potter 2 
oaly knows,’ but from the cognomen that might have n K M Nal, L Lib. | Mifin 1 
been expected, most fervently could we pray, good | Adams , iy SS 019 aros LASS Qype te 2 
Lord, deliver us.” j ; [412 Ei 
As illustrating the ‘steady habits’ of the place’ and pue WE ae a n Menhan i 
especially of the times, the Huntingtons were regu- Beaver 1,705 1,572 25 80 Philadelphia county 8 
larly puta be town clerks from time immemorial, and Elland pee ha ve Philadelphia city 5 
| one of the Tracys was town treasurer from 1135 te erks 4, a i Schuylkill 2 
1771, when he was 83 years of age. In morals, too, Bradford 2,996 — 2,515 34 quem 1 
the town was exemplary. One man is recorded as Bucka HEN 3,612 378 5 | Susquehanna and Wyoming 2 
having been fined six shillings for saying ‘damn me;’ Guder , iu li 21 118 | Tioga > 1 
a young woman was arraigned for langhing in Cam odi "554 124 3 7 | Union and Juniata 2 
church; several persons for walking out on Sunday eas 1890 1,049 7 6 d Meta d 4 
evening; anda Mr. Brown, the first man that owoed | Chester 4,309 4,410 98S $3 Was EN ine 1 
a chaise in town, lor riding to church in it! A part | Clarion “725 253 10 H Warren and McKean 1 
of these punishments may seem to be overstrained; | Clearfiel Alt 115 4 York 3 
but if the ghosts of these old Norwich justices were Clinton. 755 464 25 T — — 
to rise in some of onr churehes, and check the silly | Columbia 2,619 1,038 18 Total, 32 68 
and wicked speech of the profane of our day, their | Crawford 1,836 1,362 am 104 c 
appearance would not be amiss. Cumberland Me PES ; n liziwors.— Termination of the Mormon war. To the 
‘Phe notorious Benedict Arnold originated in this ine 1023 1389 269 1 anti- Mormon citizens of Honcock and ihe surrounding 
place, and the house 10 wbich he was horn is still — S "o8 91 counties. 
standing. From chitdhood he was self. willed, reck- | Erie 1,103 — 1834 82 ; Camp Carthage, Oct. 4. 1845. 
less, and profane, and his end was in keeping With | Fayette . 2,291 1,865 We submit for your consideration copies of a cor- 
the proverb, that ‘the child's the father of the man.” | Franklin 2,488 2,762 57 1 respondence between-ourselves and the utwelve” at 
AM the family had good brains; one of them—a | Green 1,376 544 1 52 |Nauvos Having witnessed wilh deep regret the 
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deplorable condition of things which exists in thi- 
county, as it regards both the peace and safety of the 
community, we have applied our most strenuous ef- 
forts to restore confidence and set on foot a perma- 
nent settlement of the difficulties which distract this 
county. We sincerely trust that objectis in a fair 
train of being accomplished. 

The Mormons have pledge! themselves hy word 
and iu writing, to remove from the state. Aside 
from these pledges, there are reasons which incline 
us to the opinion that such is their intention. You 
desire to see them removed. We think, also, that 
for the preservation of peace and quiet in this coun 
ty, they had best remove; and we have so advised 
them. But itis not consistent with a proper sense 
of justice or humanity, that famites uf women 
and children, should be driven frum their homes by 
threats or violence, al this season of the year, to 
breast the storms of winter, unprotected by the co- 
vering of a roof. a 

Five or six thousand of the Mormons, including 
the entire church organization, their prominent men, 
and all their church jndicaturies, have pledged tbem- 
selves to remove next spring; and, jadging fromm ap- 
pearances, they will do so. The history of their 
church has shown that wherever the leaders go, 
the members will follow. This is a part of their 
religious duties. When, therefore, this colony shall 
bave started, for à home west of the Recky Moun 


tains, it will be the best possible evidence that all) 


design removing, and will remove. Many citizens 
of other counties than Hanceck, have resolved to 
accept the proposition of the Mormons, to remove in 
the spring; and most or nearly all of those with wham 
we have had an opportunity of conversing, have ex- 
presscd themselves satisfied with the arrangem: nt of 
the Mormons to remove as submitted to us, if il is 
carried out jn good faith. 

At the solicitation of men of all parties, and from 
a conviction of the necessity uf the measure, Gen 
Hardin bas determined to station. a purtion of tis 
troopa in this county, to maintain order, who will 
continue in the field until the governor shall order 
them (o be disbanded. We baye also recommended 
to the governor te appuint an attorney to act for the 
stale, who shall decide what process the military 
force shall execute; and thus prevent them from 
being harassed by being called out to act in frivo- 
lous and improper eases, and at the same timc to 
check ənd restrain the troops from any improper ac- 
tiun. 

Order and qnict are again restored. to your county, 
and men are daily returning to their houies and busi- 
ness, without appreheusion of illegal and improper 
inturcuptiop. 

These measures, we think, ought to satisfy yon. Ali 
that some of you might demand, could not be granted 
consistently with the rights ef others. You should 
be satisfied with altaining that which is practicable 
and probable. 

We beseech you, therefore, to be quiet and order- 
ly—al the same time warn you not to viulate the law. 
The troops stationed in Hancock will enforce it at 
all hazards. 

Remember: Whatever may be the aggression 
against you, the sympathy of the public may be for- 
feited. It cannot be denied that the burning of the 
houses of the Mormons in Hanceck county, by which 
a large number of women and children have been 
rendered homeless and nouseless, in the beginning 
of winter, was an act criminal in ilself, and disgrace- 
ful to its perpetrators. And it shonld also be known, 
that it has led many persons to believe, that, even 
if the Mormons are as bad as they are represented, 
they are no worse than those who have burnt their 
houses. 

Whether your canse is just or unjust, the acta of 
these incendiaries have thus lost for you some- 
thing of the sympathy and good will of your fel- 
low citizens; and a resort to or persistence in, such 
a course, under existing circumstances, will make 
you forfeit all of the respect and sympathy ol the 
community. 

We trust and believe, for this lovely portion of our 
state, a brighter day is dawning; and we beseech all 
parties not to seek to hasten its approach by the 
torch of the incendiary, nor to disturb its dawn b) 
the clash of arms. 

Your fellow citizens, 
JOHN J. HARDIN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
W. B. WARREN, 
J. A. MeDOUGAL. 
Nouvoo, Oct. 1, 1845. 
To the first President and Council of the church of Nau- 
voo: 

Having had a free and full conversation with yon 
this day in reference to your proposed removal from 
this county, together with the members of your 
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church, we have to request you to submit the facts 
and intentions stated to us in said conversation to 
writing, in order that we may lay them before the 
governor and people of the state. We hope that by 
so doing, it will have a tendency tu allay the cxcite- 
ment at present existing in the public mind. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, re 


spectfully yours, &c. 
JOHN J. HARDIN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
W. B. WARREN, 
J. A. McDOUGAL. 
[The pledge of the Mormons, pages 114 aud 115] 


Camp Carthage, Oct. 3d, 1845. 
To the first President and High Council of the church 
of Latter Day Saints: 

Since our conference with you yesterday, we have 
arrived at this place, and have held free conversa- 
tion with the anti Mormons of this and the surround- 
ing counties. 

We have read to them your statement made to us 
on the [st iust. We have informed them that you in- 
dividually made similar state nents to us, with the 
inest solemn protestations of truth, and with every 
appearance of earnest determination to carry out 
your expressed intentions io good faith. 

la the resolutions which were adopted on yester- 
day, in this place, by the delegates from nine coun- 
ties, (the citizens of Hancock being excluded 
from the meeting,) it was resolved (as we are 
informed, net having seen a copy of the resolu- 
tions) to accept your propositiun to remove in the 
spring. 

Since we have made public the statement by you 
made to us, there seems to be a general acquiescence 

in it by citizens of other counties and of this, so far 
as to agree to restrain and withhold all further viv- 
lence, and that yen be permitted to depart in peace 
next spring. 
i We ere convinced that affairs have reached such 
[a crisis that it has become impossible for your church 
to remain in this county. 

Alter what has been said and written by yourselves 
it will be confidently expected by us and the whole 
community that you will remove from the state, with 
your whole church, in the manner yon have agreed 
in your statement (o us. 

Shonld you not do s0, we arc satisfied, however 
much we may deprecate violence and blooid-hed, 
that violent measnres will be resorted to, to com- 
pel yonr removal, which will result in most disas- 
trous consequences to yourselves and your opponents, 
and that the cud will be yonr expulsion from the 
statc. 

We think that steps should be taken by you to 

| make it apparent that you are actually preparing to 
reinove in the spring. 

By carrying out, in good faith, your proposition 
to remove as submitted to us, we think you should 
be, and will be permitted to depart peaceably next 
spring for your destination west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. E 

For the purpose of maintaining Jaw and order in 
the county, the commanding gencral proposes to 
leave an armed foree in this county, which will be 
sufficient for that purpose, and which will remain so 
loug as the governor deems it necessary. 

And for the purpose of preventing the use of such 
force for vexatious oc improper objects, we will re- 
connnend the governor of the state to send some 
competent lega! officer to remain here, and have the 
power of deciding what process shall be executed 
by said inilitary force. 

We recommend to you to place every possible re 
straint in your power over the members of your 
church, to prevent them from committing acts of ag- 
gression or retaliation on any citizens of the state, 
as a contrary course may, and most probably will, 
bring about 3 collision which will subvert all efforts 
to maintain the peace in this counly; and we purpose 
making a similar request of your opponents m this 
and the surrounding counties. 

With many wishes thal you may find that peace 
and prosperity in the land of your destination, which 
you desire, we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Yours, &e., JOHN J. HARDIN, 
W. B. WARREN, 
S. A. DOUGLASS, 
J. A. McDOUGAL. 


Illinois Conal lands. So far the attempt to lease 
the lands in Mlinois along the line of the canal, nas 
entirely failed, ‘he Ottawa Free Trader says that 
the agents of the trustees have traversed the whole 
line, and attempted to make leases, but “the settlers 
stood firm to their rights,” and (he agents have sban- 
doned this part of their duty. They confine them- 
selves to those lands only to which there are no pre- 
emption rigita. : « 


—— —— —— 


TENNESSEE. OFFICIAL VOTE of l'ExNESSSE. 
^ EAST TENNESSEE 


1843. 1841. 1845. 
Jones. Polk. Clay. Polk. Foster. Brown. 
Anderson, 494 258 620 325 616 343 
Bledsue, 523 296 529 259 469 245 
Bl ouat, 1054 730 1046 635 955 745 
Bradley, 433 673 572 953 $56 834 
Campbell, —:33 379 337 318 335 456 
Caricr, TH 153 739 177 710 174 
Claiborne, 598 — 813 573 857 512  830- 
Cocke, $30 ]60 844 1s7 816 195 
Grainger, — 1018 5722899: 543 93s 5830 - 
Greene, 978 1524 1031 170i 992 1598 — 
Hawkins, 1130 1296 1173 1338 114). 1472. | 
Hamilton, 623 621 644 621 613 545 . 
leffersun, 1610 236 1503 247 1419 — 296 
Johnson, 318 86 370 79 348 77 
Knox, Wil 4541 2015 567 1900 554 — 
McMinn, 819 3025 575 1061 887 950 
Meigs, 121 576 120 630 123 625° 
Marico, 470 355 503 33l 493 339 
Monroe, 860 1023 859  1US6 801 9586 
Morgan, 133 162  2!l 232 190 225 
Polk, 225 4)9 260 458 maj. 212 
Rhea, 213 359 232 303 235 329 i 
Roane, 888 67) 900 135 901 726 
Sevier, 820 Gi 38 78 781 95. 
Sullivan, 353 1331 3500 1533 393 1463 " 
Washington, 840 1033 881 1225 830 121) P 
15936 16717 17894 16163 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 
Bedford, 1510 479 1455 1526 1131 1555 
Cannon, 351 690 31S 761 330 793 
Coffee, 339 935 980 1000 275 100l 
Davidson, 2044 1431 2266 1633 2177 1570 
DeKalb, Bits 4G1 483 49l 518 $33 — 
D.ckson, 319 612 331 106 maj 105 
Fentress, 411 410 69 456 78 433 
Franklin, 411 1039 353 1123 335 1141 
Giles, 1307 1996 1310 13-7; 4945 1382 
Hardin, 5032 665  5uo — 732 maj. 267 
Hickman, 277 913 255 1035 maj. 819 
Humpüreys, 313 4390 305 523 maj. 217 
Jack-on, MI 719 RH 807 1057 862 . 
Lawrence, 471 469 459 51T maj 53 — 
Lincoln, 639 2314 658 2491 651 9312387 
Maury, 1421 1800 1292 1938 1243 1851 ` 
Montzomeryl242 — 911 1271 1029 1140 — 90 
Marshal, 697 1337 635 1398 maj. 185 
Overton, 99L 1048 336 185 3 1150 — 
Robertson, 1199 764 1193 871 1129 — 507 — 
Rutherford, 1556 — 1367 1130 — 1500 1599 1497 — 
Bonth, 210) 713 2328 783 2257 196 
Siewurt, 410 — 662 519 704 479 618 3 
Sumner, 816 1782 831 2017 823  j338 
Van Buren, 118 179 36 139 117 195 
Warrcn, 312 1163 335 1190 3'5 M92 
Wayne, 676 343 665 416 179 maj. 
White, 953 456 857 465 949 538 — 
Williamson, 936 861 956 859 1756 90% 
Wilson, 94127 1073 2607; 1012 92361 1045 
27039 30905 22794 27561 
WEST TENNESSEE 
Benten, 300 410 292 481 maj. 178 
Carrell, ,1914 407 1356 524 1282 518 . 
Dyer, 360 233 306 272 327 249 . 
Fayette, 1072 1060 1205  I!5l 1092 1097 
Gibson, 1159 516 1320 601 1189 616 — 
Hardeman, 618 915 639 1077 593 1003 
Henderson, 1105 499 1209 492. 1191 461 
Henry, 733° 1167 835 1312 710 1176 
Lauderdale, 231 215 236 211 266 293 
aywnod, 695 640 756 663 25 maj. 
McNairy, 781 615 773 741 829 803 
Madison, 1185 656 1357 763 12!3 WI 
Obion, 313 411 332 536 272 466 
Perry, 726 4990 "41 513 658 — 413 
Shelby, 1352 1026 1625 1352 1307 1316 
Tipton, 351 469 '360 692 maj. 156 
Weakley, 591 900 560 11454 maj. 294 
Total, 55,30; 51,474 14,005 12,295 10,592 9,723 
— — = — t s =- = — — —- t 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Curva. A very interesting lecture was delivered 


by the Hon. Caleb Cushing lust weck in Boston, be- 
fore the Mercantile L brary Association, on the 
subject of “China.” From a running report of it, 
published in the Journal, we make the following ex- 
tracts: 

To an European or an American, said the lectur- 
er, just landed in China, cvery cverything appears 
strange. He finds himself not only at the antipodes, 
physically sepaking, but at the anupodes in à moral 
sense. He sees arooud him countless myriads of 
inen ina strange garb, aud with a general appear- 
auce unlike to all that to which he has heretofore 
been accustomed. He observes (he most studied nni- 
formity among the various classes, and the progress 
of everything which falls umler bis observation, so 
slow and so unvaried, strikes him in singnler con- 
trast with our own changing manners and locomo- 
tive speed. A thousand things admonish hun that 
he is in a strange land. He hears the constant 


see 
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sounding of gongs, he observed innumerable hoats oo 
the rivers, the dwelling places of millions of Chinese 
—carts moved on land hy sails, as well as boats on 
the water, If the pilot locks to the compass to di- 
rect their course upon the deep, tie looks to the poiot- 
ing ef the south pole,—if he receivesa letter he will 
find it written in lines running from top to bottom 
of the sheet, reading fram right to left, with the date 
at the bottom of the letter—no alphabet bheing used 
but ideographic characters. The mourning, instead 
of being black, as with us, is winte with the Chinese 
—the shee even is whitened with some substance, to 
correspond with other porticus of dress. He sees 
the saucer placed on the cup instead ef the cup on 
the saucer—shuttlececks played with the feet in- 
stead of the hands—ladies’ feet comr.ressed, instead 
of their waists—leaves of a bouk cut open and trim- 
med on the bsck—a person swimming strikes his 
hands vertically and not horizontally— the top of the 
head shaved—and when a friend meets you in the 


street, he dees not shake your lands, but shakes his | 


hands at you—the infantry armed with matchlocks, 
the cavalry with the bow and arrow—and a colonel 
at the head of his regiment m t unfrequently bran- 
dishing a pan instead of a sword. He will not only 
note these exterior forms of difference, but will 
learn that nobility is not inherited from the father 


by tlie soa, but rather, if one may so speak, by the ' 


father from the son—gocd deeds reflecting back up- 
on a remote ancestry. Corruption of bluod, for 
crimes committed, affects ancestors Jong since dead 
and gone, though it does not necessarily affect pos- 
termity. Al! these things will strike one, upon a cur- 
sory view; but it is justto treat the subject in a dif- 
fereat manner, or injustice will be dune to a great 
and polished people. 

We in America receive our laoguage, and, unfer- 
tunately too many of our ideas, from Europe. We 
speak as if we were the descendaots of the 
oldest nation ou the globe—uf history as com- 
plete, if that history is eurs--of our eiviliza- 
lion as the unique idea of civilized society—of 
the first voyages to India as discoveries, as if the 
teeming millions of China had ne existence till dis- 
covered by a Portuguese navigator. He, the lectu- 
rer, would not speak of Chinese civilization aloue, 
but alse of its high antiquity. China had for ages 
cultivated the arts, literature, and the sciences. The 
language of Confucius, the contemporary of Herodi. 
tus, is now the vernacular tongue of this great pco- 
ple. The discovery of guopowder, anil of the mari- 
ner's compass, the manulacturc of silks and perce- 
Jams, the invention of the printiug press, and even 
the circulation of bank notes, had their day in China, 
cenluries ago. "The lecturer did not know of any- 
thing that was not possessed by the Cninesc anterior 
to the history of Europe, except the steam engine, 

Our word "China," as designatiog the land of the 
Chinese, is unknown to their language, and is of Por- 
tugese origin. Mr. Cushing here gave the three 
names by which the Chinese desigoate their country, 
and alse the English translations of them, which he 
said were quite faulty. "Twoof them are translated, 
ene the "Central Land," the ether, the **Central 
Flowery Land"—t!lie third escaped our ear. The 
Chinese empire consists ol two great classes of peo- 
ple—the Chinese, who inhabit eighteen previoees uf 
China proper, and the Tartars, divided inte the Man- 
chou, Mongel Tartar, &c. |t has been estimated 
that China contains a population of 350,000,000 
souls—by many this estimate 1s doubted, but those 
who doubt cuncede a population of 250,000,000, de- 
ducting ad libitum from the census taken by the Chi- 
nese themselves. A slight analysis of the facts in 
the case, will put au end te all speculation. Oue 
will see in China a vast multitude ol human beings, 
all active and industriuus, A comparison of the 
territory of China, its climate, its laws, customs aud 
habits of the people, with those of other natiens, 
will suen convince one that the empire is the seat of 
a yast population. A portion ul China lies ou the 
tropics, where two crops are easily produced every 
season. No beasts of burden are te be seen in south- 
ern China. All transportation 1» carried on on the 
camels, or on the backs of men. The boats on the 
canals are tracked by men, no horses are to be seen, 
except what are in use for the Tartar cavalry, and 
but few buffaloes, which are used for pleughing some 
peculiar soils. ‘These facts prove that the country is 
capable ef supporting a dense population. lt is not 
the case in China as in this country—they have not 
te preduce iu one crop sufficient to support them the 
year reund, or to sustain beasts of burden, thal con- 
sume as much as men of the agricultural products of 
the country. ‘lhe land ts of one entire cultivated 
garden, except the large grouuds lelt for the burial 
of the dead, These tacts would leave nothing to 
deduct from the estimation of the Chinese as to their 
own population. But there are others. The aoste- 
miousness of the Chinese is onc. They alse eat cats, 


rats, dogs, &c. There is ao immense emigration 
constantly going forth. Jo southern China there are 
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more productible articles of fruit than in almost any | 


other secticn of the globe. (We understood Mr. 
Cushing te say that the banana produces as 13] to 1 
of our wheat, and 44 to 1 ef our potato.) * * »# 
When we consider the facts of the immense popu- 
lation of China, that its government aod laws have 
endured for centuries, we come to ask what is the 
, form of its government, and what the priaciple of its 
, social organization. The exterior form is a heredita- 
ry monarchy. The reigning sovereiga bears a parti- 
j eular name, not his own name, but the name of his 
reign, as it is decmed sacrilegious to pronounce the 
name of the sovercign after he ascends the throne.— 
The prominent, and it may he said, almost the only, 
principle of government! is the paternal relatiun—the 
emperor is called the father ol his people, aud the 
idea of the paternal relation runs through all tlie ha- 
hits, laws, and customs of the people. It 13 a fiction 
netwithstanding, but a beautiful one. 
The radieal idea in the social organization of thc 
Chinese, is veneration to parents. Annual offerings 
are made at the graves of their ancestors, aud chil- 


dren are most rclentlessly punished by their parents ! 


fer any disrespect shown tu them. 

The sovercign power is of a religious as well as a 
pelit.cal character. When presented to the empe- 
ror, the individual must prostrate himself three 
times to the ground, rising each time, and teuching 
the ground each time he prostrates himself, This 
may be seen going on every day among the commun 
people in the streets, who are constantly bewing at 
their altars, idols, &c. The ceremony carries with 
it the idea of total submission, mingled, it may be, 
with religieus devotion. 

Scholars constitute the first rank in the empire.— 
After passing the examinations, 
strict, the must meritorious are appointed to the in- 


ferior offices of goverament employ, destined through | b 


good behavier to rise to the highest ia the gift of the 
government. 

In Choa an officia! is punished by degrading him 
from his rank. In this conotry, io our navy for in- 
stance, the case is differente 1f an officer behaves 
badly he is suspended with or without pay, &c., but 
an officer is never degraded, as fur iostunce from a 
captain to a midshipman. In China this is tlie mode 
of punishment, it is the universal] tenure of ofive.— 
Aud a man has to commence anew, eligible again to 
the highest ollice, if he conducts well. 


Public opinioo is as much regarded in China as io 
Great Britain or the United States. Newspapers 
abound, and are read as much as in this couotry.— 
The Chinese have their red book, as we have our 
blue book. Pamphlets, labored arguments are pub- 
lished as with us, and in larther analogy, periodical 
addresses are made by the severeign to the people, 
which, however, inculcate morals us well as poli- 
tics. 

The stated agricultural festivals are a great fea- 
ture with the Chinese—it is at these times that the 
emperor drives the plough belore the whols court, 
an example to his subjects. 


The works of Confucius ate read by all, aod their 
influence on the public miod is unbounded. They 
publish as much, and as cheaply, as io the United 
States; and the people read and write as generally as 
they do in this country. Their language, which was 
at first hieroglyphic, las become one ef arbitrary 
signs, but not letters—there is no alphabet, but each 
separate sign stands for a particular idea; there are 
80,000 cbaracters in their dictionary, and from this 
it may be inferred what ao immense labor it is to 
learn their language, and what it is which converts 
China inte one great school. Oral language ditfers 
in different provinces, but the written language 1s 
the same throughout China. Tho written language 
bears the same relation to the oral languages of the 
provinces, as the Arabic numerals do to the various 
languages ef Europe. When persons from diferent 
previnces cannot comprehend each other, they re- 
sert te writing or making figures in the air. This 
language giving unity to the people, laws, &c., has 
done everything for the stability of the government. 

The manners of the Chinese are eminently courte- 
ous, Ladies do not mingie in their public assem- 
blies. The lecturer would not pronounce their mo- 
rals of a higher or lower standard than those of Eu- 
He did not believe it tlie province of a trao- 
sient visiter so to do. The Ciüiese estimate the 
| morals ef the Europeans at a low rate,—they have 
| learned them from English sailors and soldiers with- 
in the past live years. When the mussienaries re- 
‘onstrate with the Chinese upon sio, they signifi- 
‘cantly point to the morals of the foreigners. The 
Chinese arc cuinetly intellectual. ‘The country 
l abounds in books, pubiic libraries, and shops for the 
"sale of books. A catalogue of one of their libraries 


rope. 
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comprises ten volumes. lo every dwelling-liouse 
hooks are a necessary article of furniture. 

The staple food of the Chinese is rice. 1n the de- 
corations of their tables and furaiture of their houses, 
traces of a high civilization may be found. The lux- 
uries of the table consists of biche de mer, shark's fins 
and edible birds’ nests, the latter the highest cost ar- 
ticle of food in China. Phe food of the Tartar, is 
game, which is roasted and served up whule, while 
the Chinese is served in small dishes. heir drinks 
are tea, aud a spirit distilled from rice. Many of 
the drinking vessels now in use in the United States 
are copied Irom tlie Chinese. 

Commercially speaking, China is complete in her. 
sell. Sle raises her bread-stuffs, except some little 
rice which she imports. She has lea, silks, materi- 
als for utensils of iron, and wood, coal, precious me- 
tals, &c. Her conimeree she changed by the course 
of the opium trade, which is very prejudicial to Chi- 
na. It would soon, however, bccn changed hy the 
introduction of cotton, large quantities of which, of 
the raw kind, she iimpurts from the United States,— 
She also imports the manufactured article from the 
United States and from Great Britain. ‘The use of 
machinery is prohibited in China. The trade, whe- 
ther ıt, goes direct from this country or (rom Great 
Britain, greatly benefits us, as, perhaps, 6 7ths of 
British manufactured goods consist of American cot- 
ton. 

Letrer FROM Joux Quincey Apams.—The folowing 
letter was addressed to Mr. C. Eowaaps LESTER, the 
translator of Cgna's Citizen of a Republic. ‘Ihe book 
isa good oue, but Mr. Adatns’s lever superexcelleut. 
It will bs read by vkl and young with undivided interest, 
We copy it frown the Mirror.—New York Express. 

Quincy, (Mass ) Ocroper 11, 1315. 

Dear Sır: Indisposition his delayed the answer 


which are qoust| Which shoul! have been immediately returned to yuor 


letter of the 23.1 of last month, which I received, togeih- 
er w th tae *C t zen ofa Republic,” by Ansaldo Cebi; lor 

ath [ otler you my cordial thanks and parueular*y for 
the dedication of the book. 

It is a remark, I believe, of Burke, “That Itherty tn- 
heres in some sensible object, and that every nauon has 
formed to itself sume favorite point, which, by way of 
eminence, becomes the cruerion of their happiness. 
That the great cootesta for freedom in Eugland were 
from the earliest times, chiefly upon on the question of 
taxing, ‘Phat most of tne contests in the ancient com- 
mon wealtlis turned primarily oo the right of the election 
of magistrate, or ou the balance among the several vr- 
ders ut the State. The question of money was nut with 
thein so immediate.” 

And, puisuing the same iden, hc shows that the qucs- 
tioo of our Revolunon was a contest of liberiy aceurd- 
ing to Enlish idcas, and vo Enlish priucipless and. that 
the champions of liberty in B igland, for a-suceessiun of 
ages, had taken intinne pains tu inculcate as a funda: 
mental principle, that in all inonarcliies the people must, 
io effver, themse.ves, mediately or immediately, possess 
the power of granting their own money, or no shadow 
of Jiherty could subsist. ""The colanies,” he adds, “drew 
fram Englaod, as wil their life-bloud, these ideas and 
priociples. Their love of liberty, as with the English 
fixed and attached on this specitic point of taxing, liver- 
ty might be safe, or migat be endangered jo twenty o- 
ther particulars, without being much plesed or alarmed: 
here they f It its pulse, aod. as they found that beat, 
they thought themselves siek or sound.” 

‘The cause ol the American Ri volution, so far as it 
was a contest between Great Britain and her colonies, 
was thus a question of property, a limitstion merely ot 
the power of Government to levy meoey upun the peu- 
ple by taxation; it was, io principle, John Hainpden’s 
question el ship-mouey. When the progess ot the Revo- 
lunon changed the principle of the contravesy to a war 
for independence,aud the colunies were called toforra con - 
stilutloas of governmeut aad a federative union fur them- 
selves, the questiun of taxation becaine but one of many 
other principles io the organization of government, in- 
volving the whole ibeury of himan rights, and all the 
foundations of liberty staked upon the fubrie of the sa 
cial compact. 

Perhaps ths cireuinstanecs alluded to by Burke that 
aur controversy with Great Britain. had origiuated in 
those ideas ut liberty whieh our fathers had brought 
with theim fr im Bngland, and which were concentrated 
upon the simp'e poiut of taxation, has retained an undue 
proportion of influence iu our estimate of liberiy down 
to the preseat time. 

The l'alian Republics of the middle ages were found- 
ed also upon prineiples of liberty differently moditied 
and indissolubly connected with the right of taxation. 
Our statesaien, patriots, legislators, and people, are sull 
conlined by the ties of language in a great egree tu tlie 
literature of England. An ltalian writer of an age pre- 
ceding that of the civil wars 11 England, in the seven- 
teeth century, wriung oa the duties of a "Citizen. of a 
Republic." with the history of Italy added to that of 
Greece and Rome before him, must have embraced a 
wider scope in the consideration oJ liberty aad uf human 
rights than is to be found in the contracted sphere ul the 
cunllicung principe of freedum and of power in the 
English w.iters of the seventcenth century. 

I shalt, therefore, make it a point to. read with attea- 
tion the work of Ccba, and, should my sta'e of health 
hereafter peinir, will frccly give you may opinion con- 
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cerning it. Liberty is still in our conny a vital question 
of politics, morals, and religion; a question npon which 
we have yet much to lcarn, and our posterity much to 
act. The days of my participation ia it are passed, but 
the prayer for its progress and universal prevalence re- 
mains to the last moment of my life. 

Lam, dear sir, very respecifnlly, your fellow-citizen 


nnd friend. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Ex-Preswent Avams.—Onr readers we are sure will 
read the following letter with regret, as well at learning 


that they will not hear the veice of a wise, honored, and- 


venerable father pleading the cause of the bible, as was 
at one time hoped. ns for the cause which unpels him to 
decline—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

Quincy, (Mass.) October 6, 1815. 

Sin: J have received your favor of the 3d instant, and 
should take great pleasure in addressing the New York 
Bible Suciety, accerding to my cenditional promise here- 
tofore made, which J have nut forgotten; butin the pre- 
seat atate of my health [ am disabled from attendance 
at all pnblic meetings, and cannot flatter myself with 
any more favorable prospect for the ensuiug month of 
November. ' 

My testimony of reverence forthe Holy Seriptires has 
been already, on more than one oecasion, publicly made, 
and will be repeated on every occasion npon which it 
can with propriety be manifested. Of all the societies 
devoted to pisty and charity which I have known, there 
is none higher in my estimation or more adapted to cmi- 
nent uselplness than the Bible Society, and E fervently 
pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon it and go 
forth with it to the ends of the earth. e 

Pam, very respectfully, sir, your fellow-citizen and 


bedient servant. 
a JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
E. H. Brarcnronp, Eso, New York. 


Great excrement IN Cancurta.—The Rev. Dr. 
Dua, a Presbyterian missionary, in a recent letter, in re- 
ference to the conversion, to christianity, of several pro- 
minent members of the Mission School under bis care, 
says:— à 

“To the terrified imaginations of the Hindoo communi 
ty, it looked as if all the 1200 youth in the lustitution 
were about to abjure Hindooisin and e'nbrace chrisuani- 
ty; and the fear that II 


the city, that the ery of, down «mith christianity? down 
with the Missionaries! and down with Free Church In- 
stiutians!—echoed from every bazaar and every street 
in the city. Several hundred had left the Institution, bu, 
the fact, he says, that in the midst of such an excited 
state of pubie feeling, some s.x or seven hundred. pnpils 
ahould remain in the school, quietly pursuing their regu- 
lir atudies, only proves how amazingly deep a huld the 
Tnstitution has on the native mind, and what a deep sea- 


ted ladgement it has secured for itself in the very strong- ; 


holds of socicty. 


“Tre Back Taree — The Journal of Commerce is 
frequeutly turced to confound and overtirow its freo- 
trade theories by such facts as these:—we extract froin 
the Journal of Commerce: “Large Cargo e sh 
Cornelia, Capt. Preach, which sailed yesierday lor Liv- 


erpool, has on board the following cargo: Pounds. 
2,523 barrels flour, at 215 tbs. each, 512,315 
1,175 hales cotton, weighing, 445,229 


193 boxes cheese, , 
29,495 bushels wheat (by measure) abaut, 


2,746,144 
Ballast, 60 tons, 134,400 
Making a total of, 2,830,514 


This is said to be the heaviest cargo ever carried from 
this port” Such are the workings of a Variff which was 
to destroy cemmerce! ‘This is the “Black Tariff" that 


was to ruin the country! But when. had we ao many | 


merchant ships aflvat? Whe was our commerce in a 
more paliny state? When has cotton found a steadier 
market? Whea did we slip as macn flur, pork, 
cheese, We, as since the Torif of 1842 wentinto opcra- 
tion?—Albany Journal. 

Tne HANSEATIC TREATIZS.— lhe increased tonnage of 
the Hause Towns in vur trade with Europe lias given 
dissatisfaction to our shipping interest. The present in- 
tercourse with 1hose cities is conducted under a trea-y 


concluded by Mr. Clay in 1327, tu coutinue in force fur | 


and thereafer uaril cither party gives no- 
Iosa treaty singularly defee- 
tive in its provisions. Li could not have been more un- 
madfall of the interests of the United States had it been 
concluded aliogether by foreigneis. The treuty pretends 
to provide for perfect reciprocity of intercourse between 
the [lanse 'iwns, Hamburg, Lubec and Bremen, on 
one side, und the Untted Stats on the others Article 
lst provides that goods from any foreign country that 
may be lawfully imported into tue United States in A- 
merican vessels, may ulso be imported in those of the 
Hanse Towns on the same terms and in like manner, all 
goods that may be imported iuto. the Hanse l'owus in 
iis own vessels, 7 ; 

“May also be imported in vessels of the United Siates 
and that no ingher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
ergo ol the vessels, shall be levied or collected, whether 
te Enpurtation be made in vess2.a ol one party, or ol 
the other." 


twelve years, 
lice of twelve inonths. 
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indouism itself, was on the eve uf Spain, 
utter annihilation spread such consternation threpghout | 


The ship | 


ay 
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These are the provisions yet we are credibly inform- 
led that the Hanse Towns exact from American vesse's 
‘a duty of $ per cent advalorem, whieh is not exacted 
| fram Hanseatic vessels. If this is so, itis a gross viola- 
tion of the treaty. "he most remarkable feature of this 
treaty however, is the construction which is put npon 
; What is deemed the Hanseatic vessels. Al! treaties with 
England and other conntries provide that national ves- 
I are those built within the respective dominions. In 
order to ensure to rh» Hanse Towns a large share of the 
learryins trade, Mr. Clay thought proper tosign the fol- 
| lowing efause: 
| * Article 4. In consideration of the limited extent of 
| the territory of the Republics of Lubec, Bremen, and 
| Hamburg, aad of the intimare connection of trade and 
| navigation subsisting between these Republics, it is 
hereby stipnlated and agreed, that any vessel which shall 
be ouned exclusively by a citizen or citizens of any or 
eit wr of them, and of which the master shall be a citi- 
zen of either of them. scl vesse} so owned shall be 
‘eonsitlered as a vessel b longing to Lubec, [Iamburg, or 
Bremen." 
Under these very patriatic provisions any nation of 
Europe may trade with this conmry. The owner and 


| the Danse Town, and their vessels, built with untaxed 
| materials, nnd sailed with German sailors at four and 
five dollars per month, may be sent to the United Statca 
to co npe'e with American ships, the iron, cordage, can- 
| vass aad viher mtterials of which are taxed by their 
‘awn Go ernment 100 per cent, or about five dollars per 
tin. ‘The progress of the Hanse Town tonnage enter- 
ing the United States under these circumstances has 
been as follows:— 


HANSEATIC TONNAGE ENTERING THE UNITED STATES. 


1329, 1343. 1341. 
From Entered Cleared. 
Hanse Towns, 7,299 21,619 40,131 49,305 
France, 331 664 531 9237 
ussi, 194 
Sweden, 272 1,181 
West Ludies, 1.216 919 411 
Netherlands, 4.218 610 1,500 
East Indies, 909 
Portugal, 314 1,165 
Mexic n 52 246 
| England, 1,192 
526 132 
South America, 1,450 
Trieste, 511 
Total, 7,815 29,235 43.923 52,975 


and being close to Aurora, is very accessible by steam 
boat. T have several times referred ta the conditi. of 
the strata at and near to our city. The layers of reek 
appear to have been vaulted or arched over in such a 
‘manner that if they were all complete the elevation here 
would be equal to that of the Aleghanies, and that is 
done too by an inclination of the luyers so small aa one 
inch in a rod, nat distinguishuhle by the eye from a level. 
The layers of coal which ia M igs county are level with 
the river, woul !, if extended to the western side ef A- 
dauns county, be 1000 (cet above the present surface, (sea 
my report on Adams caunty,) and at our city it would 
be more than 2:100 fcet above us. Descending the Ohio 
from our city, his imaginary coal stratum would des- 
cend again and at Hawsville in Ky. would reaeh the 
river where it ceases to be imaginary and is realized. 


Mr. Lyell ia his late publication mentions the con- 
versation Which he had with me on this subject. Tha 
question arises, did this mountain arch ever exist in fact 
at the place of our city. or in other words, were the bent 
layers which are cut off both te the east and west, ever 
complete and cnntinnous? F am ef opinion that these 

j layers were cantinunus,and that causes difficult to be as- 
certained have swept the upraised fayers, away, leavin 


| master may, for 350 marks, or $100, he made citizens of | a level country, the surface of which cuts the layers o 


rocks obliquely and in reverse order both east and west 
of us. Nobody doubts now, that the Ohio and its tribu- 
laries forined the valleys ia which they run although 
these vallies are five or six hundred fee: deep.— 
If allnvial or river action has done this, why may 
not the action of a primitive turbulent ocean have re- 
moved a mountain. What has become of the ruins of 
l these removed layers? Lam decidedly of opinion that 
the conglomerate of split roek exhibits a portion of them; 
for there we have the lavers of blue limestone with its 
millions of characteristic fossile, foreed up, piled chaoti- 
cally together, and re cemented ia the fantastic heapg 
jin which it was piled by the whirlpools. ‘This must have 
| beon done while nur rocka were in the progress of eleva- 
tion and as they were bron zht successively from tranquil 
depths tu encounter the waves at the surface, which is 
according toa theory of the removal and levelling of 
‘strata ("Denudatioa") first advocated by Mr. Lyell. 


Dr. Sutton has also traced out an ancicat bed of the 
Qao passing by Aurora, some distance to the left of the 
| present chanael and so high that the highest floods haro- 
‘ly reachit. Gravel beaches with tle river shells occur 
‘anit To determine whether thes- ancient shells which 
‘lived many thousand years ago, are the same as those 
| now foundin the O iio, is a problem for our concholo- 

gists.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
Yours, J. LOCKE. 


This increase of tonnage grows almost entirely out of || exer rmm ect See INR 


| that absurd provision which allows to the Hanae Towns 
, rights enjoyed by no other nation, viz. that vessels own- 
ied hy her neminal citizens shall be considered vessels 
I huilt in her owa territones. Or a piece with this "regu- 
lation" is the present tanff, under which Dutch vessels 
ring coffee from Europe free of duty, and American 
| vessels pay twenty per cent duty. 'l'his is of course to 
protect “home industry.” All these injuries to coin- 


[merce arise from attempts at "regulation," instead of; 


lesviue the laws of trade tu guvern ns course.—N Y. 
Me: ning News. 
| 


GEOLOGICAL.: . 


| Mrssrs Editors ~A new feature in geoligy of our 
‘neighbourhood has been imide knows to me by Dr. Sur- 


ton, of Aurora, whose investigations in the viciuity of; 


his residence, lihau sh 4 interesting, have been with- 
held from the publie by a diffideace not uncommon with 
the most ingenious inen, It seems there is a. formanou 
of eulareous congiomerate in Kentucky, coinmencing a 
short distance below Loughery Island, and in sight of 
'! Anrora, en the Onio, and extending over many miles in- 
land, presenting itself in precipices, knobs, outliers, and 
huge detached rugged rocks, affording features of land- 
‘scape nnusoal in our blue limestone region. [t consista 


din stone, mostly angular, but sume of it a little round- 
ed, heaped teg-ther tke erirse gravel, and re-cemented 
[iato a rock so firm tmt the pieces will often hreak 
sthrouzh before they will septrate i the line of the coment. 
Tr looks like the limited aud loca] masses of gravel ce 
‘mented by some calcareous springs, as in Covington 
i neur the mouth of Licking; but the fragments are lar- 
iger, more angular, aud the formation too extensive, too 
ithiek, too bizh, and teo purely calcareous to be classed 
with tiem. fn svine places it is inore than 100 feet in 

kaess, and is e:puble of farming preoipicos of that 
height. At iie place above named near Loughery ls- 
land a inass of this conglomerate forins an isolated rock 
lin the Obio so large that. steam ferry boats have been 
moored below it during the winter, as a place of securt- 
ty [rom the ice drificd hy the river. The rock hears tho 
nume ol a certain steambout captain, who, as the story 
gous, mistank it io the night for a ilat boat, aud. ventar- 
ing to toi to» close opon it, found it less frail than he 
had imagined. 


Opposite this roek,along the shore, a great mass of the 
same conglomerate has heen tiven ("by some convul- 
sion’, of course) from is fellow mass in the hill, and lins 
thus opened a chasm through which the traveller may 
wind lus way with overhanging crags on euch side, snr- 
mounted by alirubs and trees, presenting more of the 
picturesque, althaagh in small compass, than I have elae- 
where suen nearer than the clills of the Kentaciy. ‘This 
place gocs by the namo of Spli-Rock, and presents un 
aarcable secne for a party of pleasure trom our city, 


of fraginen's of our blue limestone, with some of the cliff 


CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


| Retteious secrs IN GERMANY.—la the Paris Constitu- 
¿tionnel we find the following account of the religious 
ise*is whese contests make so much noise at present in 
Germany. After describing the nuinerous religions pe- 
| riodica! publications which have for a long time existed 
iu the different Germ in States, aud whose polemics have 
at length set the country in a tame, it says: 


“The appearance of Ronge called forth a crowd of 
reformers, and as svon as he had desluren his profession 
of tah a schism broke out. 1t is now sanl that the Gar- 
inan Cath sic Church is united; nevertheless, there 1s no 
doubt but that the declaration of Leipste is considered 
as insufficient in the eves of a great number disaenters, 
and that Czerski and Ronge are at loggerheads, especial- 
‘ly on the dògma of the divinity of Jesus Christ, The 
; former, without having made a positive declaration on 
«the sulsjec:, has placed himself in so equivaeu] a situa- 
j toa that he lias became the patron and leader of all 

those who deny the divinity of Jesus Christ. Czerski, 
in a letter addressed 10 the Voss Gazette, protests against 
| the charge which has been brouzht agaist him of wish- 
ing to introduce division iuto the new church, bat he 
then declares in a positive nianner that the declaration 
jof Leipsie appears to him to be insufficient. He adde, 
at the same tune, that he has no. connexion with those 
who de not hold that Christ is tbe son of God. Thua far 
the mutter seems plain enough; but the subsequent con- 
duet of Czerski appears to give the lie to the latter part 
of his declaration. ‘Ihe preacher Wishcenus wishes 
; also to found a new religion. — Wislicenus is a protestant 
pastur, who found that the Reformation was nor carried 
rar enough, and he created the nen protestantism, which 
has adherents in soveral. plac.s, and among others at 
Berlin. ‘The nee-protestans, as well as the “Friends 
of Light,” direct their principal attacks against the Pie- 
| tists; a sect nf reformers who are stecped in profound 
inysticism. Protests against the Pietists have been got 
up und namerously signed at Berlin, Uhlich is the prin» 
cipal mover in the affair. Every ono takes part in it, 
even to the women, and among those who hava signed 
is Madame Gettina Araim, that rather extruerdinary 
wonmaa who, eighteen months awo, published a bouk cal- 
led “This book belongs to the King.” Tio Berlin. Gov- 
ernment docs not appenr to be better disposed towards 
the neo-pratestants than towards the neo- catholics; and 
when the King of Pruisia was laramraed at the end 
ut Joly, in his way to Halle, by Dr. Sehroetaehke, who 
demanded a pardon for Wislicenus, he answered that 
the law must have its course. "liis unswer shows the 
Teeling of the Govern:nent m regard to tha innovatora. 
But, as we have seen, declarations are not sufficient, und 
the traubles which have taken place ut Posen aud 
lan, at Lcipsie and Frankfort, show that there ure many 
people who are resolved to consider tha relorni a serious 


Bres- : 


| 
| 
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matter, or to make religion a pretext to nriive at enda 
»olitie, and to obtain concessions which the King nf 
Prussia does not appear willing to eraot. 

“In this movement the Hermesians have also made for 
themselves a place froin which thoy lake an active part 
in the dispute. The doctrine of Hermes, who dipi Pro- 
fossor of the University of Boun in 1331. comprises the 
coincidenee of philosophy with the Catholic Church — 
The. following is, in a Jew words, the systentof Hermea. 
According to him philosophy should furnish the demon- 
stration of the truth of ths Catholic religio . From the 
momant that that demonstration is complete, reason ab- 
dicates, and the Christian relation enjoys the most ex- 
tended suthority. Hermes did not undertake ta seek 
for and to prove the dogmas of the Cahulie Chureh 
a priori. He accepted them ss they are given by the 
church, but he wished that they shouid he confirm- 
ed by resson, aud that th ir reality and truth should 
be recognised by it, and this having been once done, 
that the Gatholie faith should have no other tounda- 
tion hut faith. The doctrine of Herines has given rise 
to much controversy, and in consequence of the de- 
nuneiations of Dr. Wendiseman, win: accased Termes 
of rationalism and illuminism, whe noise af them has 
even reached Rome. ‘This accusation was nut well 
founded, for Hermes was ihe decided adversary of mys 
ticism and of religious excilement—an aberration which 
his accuser himself could not avo d. Nevertheless, the 
writings of Hermes were condemned by a brief of the 
Pope, dated the 26th cl September, 1835, soon afier the 
difficulty which arose between the Bishop of Strasburg 
snd the Abbe Beantain, which was referred to the Pope, 
and which in fact had a great deal of resemblance 10 
the doctrine of Hermes. ‘he Hermesians oppose the 
Ronaists, and now they sre supported by the Conrt of 
Rone. A prelate who showed a decided tendency to 
Hermenism has been made a commander of the order 
of St. Gregory tlie Great, ta the great astonishment of 
the rigorously orthodox prelates. This fact is of itself 
very significant, and 1t proves that the Holy See sttaches 
great importance to the new Cathie movement in Ger- 
many, since it thinks it necessary to show pulite aien- 
tion to a sect whom, ten years agn, it condemned in a 
brief, Now, what is the meaning of a!l these move- 
ments? At present it is very diffienlt to say. The a- 
gitation is not new. and itis not tlie first time ainee the 
Reformation that we have seen similar combats in Ger- 
many; but at the present day itis complex. There are 
more than two parties in opposition to each other.— 
Several doctrines are started at once, and their limits are 
not very distinctly defined. [vis a co:flier of Pietists, 
Friends of the Light, Wisliesnians, Rongists, lMermes- 
jane, and many other diss ters besides. Phe philoso- 
phical sects have also spa? 1 their banners, à 
ism, Realism, and Suor realism are mixed with the 
ranks of the new creeds, or are opposed to them; s9 that 
the battle is, at the present moment, m a very passahle 
atate of confusion.” 


Barrisrs 1x THE Usitzep SraTrs.—l'rom the Baptist | 


Register for 1815, it appears that they number 5373 mi- 
nisters, 9230 churches, avd 707,942 menihers. 

They have 13 chartered collez-s and five iheologiea! 
seminaries. ‘hey publish fifteen weekly, five semi 
monthly, and five monthly religious newspapers, six 
monthly Magazines, and one quarterly Review. he 
receipts of their principal benevolent institutions for ihe 
preecding yaar were. lor the General Convention for For- 
eign Missions, $74,403; for the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society about $50,000 and for thc American 
and Foreign Bible Suciety, $20,577. 

BAPTIST coNvESTIOS.—À general convention of the 
Baptist denomination of the United States is t. be held 
at New York ou the third Wednesday of November 
next. The special object of the meeting will be to make 
auch alterations in the constitution of the convention as 
have been rendered necessary by the withdrawal of the 
Southern churches from their connection with it on ac- 
count of the slavery questiun. 


Rational- | 


Jews pisruTING.— Like many other religious scc.s, the 
Elm st., Jewish Synagogue (N. Y.) is distracted by dis- 
sentions. On Friday evening, it wus fouad necessary, 
by some of the more orderly d:sposed, to engage officers 
of the police to atiend a metiny‘aud enforce the obser- 
vance of proper order while the exercisea of the house 
were in progress —N. Y. News. 


A PRINCELY HEBREW.—l'rom Prague, we hear of the | 
death, at the age af scventy-seven, of the Hebrew mer- 
chant, Maurice Sedekauer—a man whose title to a re- 
cord in pages like ours consists, not in ihe prinecly fir- | 
tune which was the work of kis own honorable toil, but! 
in the noble nse which he made of it. Fil'y years ngn, | 
M. Zedekaver came, penniless, to Prague; and he has 
left behind him, seven milhons of florins—£700,000. In 
lis lifetime he devoted ihe larger part of his immense 
revelues tu the encenragement ol science, art, and na- 

| tionan, indnsiry—and to the relief of the indigent, with- 
out distinetion of religion or race; and, by his wiil. he | 
has bequeathed three millions of florins —2£300,000  3- | 
mong the benevolent institutions of all ihe principal et 
tes of Bohemia. He was fullowed to the cemetery of 
his nation by men of all ranks and beliefs—the punr, of! 
eourse—the civil and military authorities of the capital) 
—ali its distmguished men—aad, it is very pleasaat to} 
add, many clergymen of various Christian secis. Every: | 
where the spirit is passing into dishooor which would 
once have “spit npan the Jewish gaberdine,” or trampled 
on the vrave of a man like this. Atheneum. 
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"rom the N. O. Jeffersonian Republican, 
CALHOUN—THE TARIFF-—OUR POSITION—THE 
LOUISIANA ELECTION, 

We see it rumored that this eminent statesman | 
will prohably be induced to re-appear in the senate, 
of the United States. We hope so. At this crisis 
his experience, his talents, and his influence are of i 

[reat importance to the nation. He has left, to be 
‘sure the moral impress of his example and bis opi- 
[ntons upon the public mind. These will be felt for 
yesrs and years after he shall have descended to the | 
grave. But it is hts active exertions, his powerful} 
jintellect, his capacity for convincing, his parse: 
; verence, his integrity aod his courage that we re. | 
| quire. An important juncture, pregnant with good | 
or evil, and closely connected with our nationali 
union and perpetuity hasarrived.  "l'henext congress | 
| will be the most momentons ever assembled. The: 
rights of the south must be cefined and secured in| 
| respect to ils slave institutions and taxstinn, or we 
must forever succumb t» adverse interests, and si- 
lently witness the virtual overthrow of our constitu- 
lional government, or be driven into extremities 
almost as fatal and destructive. "Those interests will 
be sustained in the senate by men of commanding | 
lahility, while the democratic states rights party has] 
; lost in that body, many of its most gifted friends.— ! 
| We regard the absence of Mr. Calhoun as a national 
‘calamity. No man livingis so familiar with (he great! 
‘science of finance, and the service he could now ren- | 
| der to his country would be greater than at any eee 
‘ed period of his useful and eventful hfe. The ad- 
;ministration will stand in need of all its friends — | 
| The question of the tariff at all times iatrieste and | 
| difficult to adjust, has become ten times more so from | 
|the vast wealth accumnlsted in a few hands under | 
its operation, and the struggle will he, in fsct, be- 
tween monopoly and privilege and money on the one 
hand, and justice, common sense, and ihe nights of 
‘the masses on the other, In favor of the former will 
lbe arrayed the whole strength of the whig party, 
with, it ts to be apprehended, a portion of the democ- 


J. C. 
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take its stand in the arena to do battle for justice, if 
John C. Calhoun will be our standard bearer. We 
will follow him as the brave protestants followed 
Henry of Navarre, snd where his white plume 
waves there will he the democracy of the south, in 
the thickest of the confliet, banded in a glorious 
cause, and resolved never to surrender it. ‘his tar- 
iff question is one we shall not compromise. It is the 
great principle we have to fight for. If we give it 
tp, if we evade it, if we shrink from it, under any 
circumstances whatever, we may as well disband 
and adopt the culors, as we will, in that event, the 
principles of our adversaries. The whigs openly 
aod toldly before and after the elections, avow tlie 
principle of protection. We profess to deny and re- 
pudiate it, as an outrage cn tlie constitution, and an 
oppression upon the rights of labor. ‘his is the 
issue betw cen us. If we cannot maintain this ground, 
why oppose the whig candidates? Why esll our- 
selves democrats? ‘The tariff is now the great ques- 
tion that divides the two psrties. He who is rot for 
us is against us. We have been reproached with ul- 
traiam on this suhject. We feel not the sting of the 
There is no ultraism in standing up for 
right in opposition to error, but there is compro- 
mising for the sake of expediency. We have been 
cautioned not to touch the tariff, or indeed any other 
movted question during our state canvass, for fear of 
injuring the party. We have no faith in such a 
course. It is neither honest or wise. We are not 
here either as the catspaw of cliques, or Lhe suhser 
vient instrument of any man’s ambition. Our edi- 
torial position is wholly independent of coteries or 
individuals, or influences of auy sort, aud we shall 
pursue just such a course as pur experience and con- 
vietions teach us is right. Il we tread on geutle- 
men’s toes when we denounce the tariff as an evil 
too great to be compromised or submilted to, they 
must put on their shoes and stand out of the way.— 
If we are to be told that our candidates cannot be 
elecled here i! they take the ground occupied by 
Polk, and Calhoun, and Walker, on the tarill, then 
we say itos better for them to be defeated in openly 
hghting for the principles of the party, than to be 
elected by disguising or evading those principles.— 
We will not evade the question at any rate. We are 
adininistrstion men and anti-tarill democrats, and 
we will not cover up our true position with the sugur 
aud eream of lalsehood and deception to please any 
one. We claim to be the organ of tio man or set of 
men. Sut we affirm that the democracy of Louisi- 
ana is an anti-tariff democracy, They go for re- 
ducing the tariff down to the wants of the govera- 
ment. ‘The Baltimore convention put forth this 
pledge. We subseribed to it when we took up uni 
elected James K. Polk. He has signified his inten- 
tion to redeem it. The demoeratie convention at 
Baton Rouge was an anti-tariff couvention. |t nomi- 
nated Johnson and Landry as ants tariff men. Had 
they avowed any other principles they would havs 
been scouted oll the list. If they be elected, we 
shall elaim it as an anti tariff triumph, and the go- 
sernnr, in his message, will he expected by the voters 
that elected him to denounce the principle of pro- 
tection, and support the position that (he president 
stands pledged to assume, and will assume. 

‘Pius is dewuiocracy. These are issues in the pend- 
ing eleeuon. his is'our understanding ol Louisiana 
democracy. If we be wrong, we will thank any one 
to point out our error. 
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We have had occasional opportunities to observe tlie | racy, seduced by local interests or contracted views 
spirit in which religious disputations are conduc'ed, and | of policy. In such a struggle where there are such , 
to notice the effecta produced by attempts to constrain! powerful influences, so much talent and enormous; 
and coerce opinivns.—It is all folly. It is far better t0 a- 
doptthe kindly spirit which pronipied Abrahan. the 
father of Israel to propose tu his brother Lot, that if thy 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The Paris correspondent of the National [utelli- 
leapital engaged, it is evident that all the resources! gencer of (he 29.h September, furnishes the follow- 
we ean employ, will be required. It is not sufficient mg discussion now going on over the body of Civil 
that we have a president who has always been op- | Svctety—andof the partitioning of nations amongst 


and their herdmen could not live in amity togr ther thy 
should agree to separate, Le’ there be nustrife, 1 pray 
thee, between thee and me, and between my herdinen 
and thy herdmen, lor we be brethren. ls not the 
whole laud before (hee? Separate theyself 1 pray thee 
from me. If to the left hand then I will o tothe right. 
—or if to the right hand, then ] wili go 10 the leit. “We 
have seen this expedient resorted to, and the siorin. of 
contention speedily succeeded hyacalm. Nay more, — 
the kind!y and christian spirit speedily resuaaog domi- 
nion, casting out the spirit ol stite and comention and a 
yearning of affectinns succeed tle spirit of animusity 
alluw thy brother the freedom to thiok aud act tor him- 
aelf in reference to his own eternal wellfare as luily as 
thou thyself requirest latitude, and harmony rather than 
contention will be the result. 

a If we mistske not, ihe Baptists Church, like the Pres- 
byterian. Churcli, is su organized, as to allow of divisions 
such as is contemplated by the above notice with ut any 
very serious disruption of their seneral Cnoreh harnio- 
ny. Asa body of believers there is amongst them great 
variety of doctrines and opinions, winch the meimbera 
or the churches consider theniselves tree to entertain 
acai to the hght and convictions of their own 
tuinds. 


‘pnsed to a protective tariff, with a secretary of the 
| treasury sincerely determined to exert himself to ger | 
duce it to the revenue standard. They will vainly 
struggle in this great design, unless snpported with | 
zeal and cordiality by the whole anti tarl? interest. | 
| It ıs for this reason that we desire to see Mr. Cal- | 
| houn iri the senate. He is the acknowledged leader 
of the anti-tariff! democracy of the south—its oldest 
soldier—its ablest champion. However, some sec- 
lions of the party may differ with him on other 
points, they all concede to him the lead and master- 
jship of this. We turn to him for sid. We pause 
upon our arms in the midst of the confl:et and look 
to him as the Greeks did to Achilles. We shall 
never despair, if he be our leader. Great as are 
the odds agaist us; as diftieult ss it may be to re- 
turn from the depths of political error into which 
we have sunk; as uneqial as the conflict always is| 
between abstract right and usurped power disguised 
under deceptive tilivs, and fenced round with the 
sanctity of precedent and vested interests, the down 
| trodden south will once more recover its spirit, and 


the “Great Power.s” 

Tt was anticipated that, soon alter the second con- 
srcration of the eutenfe cordiale at Bu, there would be 
an aduuibration, [roin the Jouvoal des Debats, of the 
sentunents and plans mutually adopted in regard to 
foreign countries and events. The understanding be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Guizot might cm- 
brace Switzerland, Ireland, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
the states of La Platte, Tahiti, Mexico, and the U. 
States. We have been the first favored with a semi- 
olficial quasi manifesto on tlie ruturn of the minister 
ol foreign stairs. "I he lesding article of the Dcbsts 
of the 24th instant relates to “the menaces of war" 
between Mexico and our Union, the relative weak- 
tess of the one party, the limited, secondary belli- 
gerent faculties of the other, the inordinacy of the 
American atais, and the preditection which Europe, 
mindtul of dangers, remote indeed, for herself should 
teel for the Mexieau side. The Americans, sath the 
Debats, have not distinguished themselves in war- 
fare on land; their battle of New Orleans is the only 
grcat military exploit they can cite; and that affording 
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proof rather of courage and saugfroid than know- 
ledge of tactics. "Pheir hostilities in Florida show 
that they are only middling soldiers; yet they arc 
unquestionably superior to the Mexicans, and their 
officers are well taught; on sea, they seem, however, 
strong and formidable; they can at once blockade the 
ports and stop the revenue of Mexico. The artiele 
opens with assigning all right in the case to Mexico, 
and imputing all wrong to the United States. It: 
proceeds: “We must say roundly that it is the con- 
cern and policy of Europe that Mexico should not 
be dismembered, and should be enabled to prevent | 
fresh encroachments.” Here is the end and moral: 

“The United States deserve applause for the pros- 
perity they have gained, and good wishes for its pro- | 
longation. ‘They form a great nation which culi- 
vates most admirably the soil on which it is planted | 
by Providence, and has opened vast fields to eultiva-! 
tion, but the domain allotted to them is quite sufi- 
cient to satisfy any ambitious and enterprising peo- 
ple. Itis ten times the extent of our France, which | 
nevertheless is a very fine empire. All acquisitions | 
required to consolidate them, and make them masters 
of their own possessions, they havc already won by 
force or negotiation. They have the valley of the; 
Mississippi, the Floridas, and all that originally he-| 
longed to the Indians. What more have they need | 
of? Have not their twenty millions of people suffi 
cient room in these vast territories? If the United 
States knew theirinterest, they would be contented 
with what they have. The civilized world cannot 
view with indifference their aggrandizement on the 
Mexican side, for every inch of ground they gain in: 
that direction is so much given up to the infamous 
institution of slavery. For the political balance of 
the world the conquest of Mextco by the U. States; 
may create eventual dangers, which, thongh distant, 
it will not be superfluous to gnard against. Europe, 
therefore, watches with care a great empire which | 
occupies in the East and in the North an immense | 
surface, covered with a population of sixty-two mil- 
lions, double that ef France and that of Austria, 
and quadruple that of Prussia, an’! cannot help being | 
filled with the contemplation of another Culossus ; 
which may occupy the whole space of the Isthoius! 
of Panama, from the mouths of the St. Lawrence to 
the Columbia river is the Oregon, thus acquiring the | 
disposal of the most productive cultivable lands and | 
the richest mines of the carth, and extremely re- | 
doubtable at sea. Between the autocracy of Russia | 
oa the east, and the democracy of America thus ag- | 
grandizcd on the west, Europe may find herself) 
more compressed then she may one day think con- 
sistent with her independence aod dignity. li is not, 
for the interest of Europe that the ontirety of Ame- 
rica should be in one hand, nor do we think Arcrica 
hersell wishes it. Well, then! ‘Phe conquest of | 
Mexico would be a wide step towards the enslave- 
ment of the world by the United States, and that a| 
levy of bucklers by the Mexicans at this moment. 
would lead the way to this subjection There is. 
therefore, good reason why tho public mind should | 
be turned with attention towards what is nuw passing 
on the other side of the Atlantic.” 


Several of the French journals perceived and sig- | 
nalized at once the origin and drift of this appeal to 
Europe. The Courier du Havre rallied the Debats, 
ior seeing only two Colussal and portentous Pow ers | 
— Russia aud the American Union. Great Britain į 
might have been discerned, and even ‘modest France | 
herself, if now a little giant, would go to something 
when her projects in Africa, Oceania, and elsewhere 
were realized.” The National and La Presse ani- | 
madverted on the improvidence of this new aspect | 
of the entente cordiale; the Siecle (25th instant) cqually 
reproved tne Cabinet, arguing that Franeo might 
prufit by American aggrandizement long before she 
could havs any thing to fear from il; and that Mr. 
Guizot was only lending himself to the fears of | 
Great Britain, (the true Colossus), about the Capa- : 
das, Oregon, California, and British maritime supre- 
macy. France would never sanction a new inter- 
veution and concert such as tho article shadow ed 
forth, and its authors might recur with benefit tu tlie | 
zrgument against a rupture or jarring with tlie U.| 
States which came from the same oracle when the 
goverament wished to settle differences by paying 
the twenty-five million of francs indemnity. But the 
most elaborate and comprehensive direet reply to 
the Debats appeared in the Esprit Public, a new cheap 
daily paper, with an able editor and the special pa 
tronage of Lamartise. Let me indicate the heads of 
the reply;— 

‘We now learn more of the extent of the stipula 
tions connected with the secming couccssions in the 
treaty of Visit. We have in the accredited organ of 
the government aa article demi-hostile to the United 
States. This power is charged with despoiling Mex- 
ico; and the recognition of Texan independence by 


France and Great Britain 1s cautiously pretermit- {despotic p 


| ently situated, as their late intrigues in Mexico suf- 


ted—a measure 
commended. Seeing its object—since betrayed—it 
was real machiavelism. The Debats now stimulates 
the blind rage of Mexico against the Amerieans, by 
charging them with the whole evil, and overlooks al] 
the transactions of Great Britain in relation to Mex- 
ico for the twenty five years past, which should 
render her more suspicious and odious than the 
Americans to the impotent victim. Are the British 
and French flags to be combined against the United 
Stales, or is our moral influence merely pledged tu 
our neighbor in the Oregon affai? The enlarge- 
ments of the Russian and Americon empires are 
alone signalized, and with studied significance: but 
Russian power is, plainly, most formidable to Great 
Bram, who thinks of Persia—lndia. American 
power is the connterpoise to the British overweening 
pretensions on the ocean and projects uf commercial 
monopoly. Great Britain is at our doors—Russia 
and America are far enough off. Our lordly and 
greedy neighbor has tripled her might and sway 
since 1830. The Esprit Public then specifies the 
British extension and designs in various parts of the 
East, in Oceania, on the southern coasts of Africa, 
in Egypt, Syria, South America: "England, with 

French concurrence or connivance, has assumed the | 
police of ali sees and flags; the political centre of 
Europe is transferred to London, and the Debats 

would have the world tremble at the annexation of; 
Texas, and at Russian Asiatic progress, alone! We 

should comprehend such lan vage in the Times and 

Morning Chronicle; in a French sheet and at Faris, 
it is insupportable. There is a bold naivefe in the 

manifestation of such a subserviency to our eternal | 
rivals. Until now, there was a seeming or professed 

neutrality betwecn Great Britain and the U. States. 

the weight, moral weight of France at least, is now 

openly thrown into the British scale.” 


TS | 
ZOLLVEREIN AND THE UNITED STATES.| 
oa a e — 

A foreign correspondent of the U. States Gazette, 
dated Antwerp, Jlst. August, 1845, says—''Neither 
must we forget that in treating with Germany, we 
have check upon the actual prospective haughtiness 
of France and England—a screw by which we can 
stiumlate their desire to treat us handsomely. Be- 
tween Germany and the United States there is no 
possibility of a political collision—no attempt to in- 
terfere in the affairs of South America or Mexico. 
Germany wants nothing but to trade with us—it is, 
from is very geographical position, incapable of 
giving us umbrage. France and England are differ- 


ficiently show. As yet their mutual jealousies have 

prevented their joint action; but the late example is 

sufficient to teach us caution. lt is of no use, what- 

ever, that a majority of the French pcople are fa- 

vorably disposed towards us, as long as (hat majority 

is destitute of political rights and not represented in 

the chambers; neither can the eloquent effusions of | 
the opposition press avail us ought, if that press has 

no means of eflecting a change in the administration. | 
The best means for the United States te prevent a 

jomt action on the part of the powers of Europe | 
against the democratic institutions of America, cun- 
sists in commercial treaties held out to their indus- 
trious populations. They have all to labor with pe- 
chuiary euibarrassments, and cannot therefore make 
light of a power like ourselves, which has the dis- 
posal of the great world staples. The greater the 
commercial division is which we create in Europe, 
the more will our commereial preponderance be felt 
by each individual pow eri the better, therefore, will 
webe prepared against a possihle coalition. We shall 
act as a mighty unit against separate and clashing 
Interests, Which will coastitute our strength and their 
weakness. As long as there is a cotton manufactur- 
ing country in Europe with which we have a treaty, 
France and England cunnot threaten to ruin the 
trade in that staple; because they then have a great 
rival in the interior, who will not suffer its ports to 
he shut fur the purpose of accommodating its ncigh- 
bors. Neither England nor France are prepared for 
such a demonstration, and will thus avoid all that 
may load to it. When two great nations treat with 
vue another, they must not look on their immediate 
gain in shillings or penge as the only moving consi 

deration. ‘here may be principles at stake of a 
moch higher consideration, and which jn the end 
may save as many shillings as may be made through 
dillerent stipulations, Not every man that gives 
advice on the subject of the German treaty, is dis- 
interested or understanda tle question. 1 profess to 
yield to none in sincere love and devotion to tne U. 
States, and I pretend to be somewhat informed about 
the political and commercial condition of Germany. 
To those who expect nothing bnt mischief from the 
owers of Prussia and Austria, I would only 


which the Debats once earnestly |say, it 1s not the government of these countries which 


arc most desirous of seeing the treaty confirmed, 
but the liberal party in those states, the most import- 
ant of whose chiels 1 bappen to be well acquainted 
with, ang who seek in it nothing but a powerful 
mcans of stemming the re action which is forced 
upon Germany by England and France. ] will here 
add a few historical and statistical details of the 
Zollverein, which perhaps may be read with some 
interest, at this timc. 

The present tarif League of Germany, (Der Zoll- 
verein) dates from 1833. Frevious to that time there 
existed a Tariff Union for the Northern Statea of 
Prussia and Hease, and the Southern States of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg; but on the 22d of March, 
1833, a treaty was concluded between the kings of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg on the one part, and the 
king of Prussia and the Elector Grand Duke of 
Hesse on the other. By this treaty, the interior 
barriers which prevented the free exchange of the 
commodities of these countries were abolished, and 
themselves united as so many of one and the 
same empire. The 331 article of the treaty pro- 
vides that an annual conference shall be held in the 
month of June, in which the interests of the associa- 
tion shall be discussed in common, and such changes 
introduced as may be agreed on by the uaanimous 
vote of all the members. Each of the great towns of 
the Zollverein shall in turn become the seat of that 
congress. The first tock place at Munich in Bava- 
ria; the present one is held at Carlsruhe, the capital 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The treaty was concluded for a term of about nine 
years, and was to expireon the Ist of January, 1842. 
But on the Sth of May. 1841, a new convention pro- 
longed its duration til! the 3lst of December, 1853, 
a period of twelve years. By this new convention, 
it was stipulated that the customs due levied on tha 
frontier of the Zollverein, shall at the end of each 
year be distributed among the states forming it, ac- 
cording to their population, and other expenses in- 
cidental to the mode vf. collection adopted by the 
League. 

This first commencement of a Germanic commer- 
cial power received subs quently the following ad- 
ditions from other States: 

On the 30th of March, 1833, the kingdom of Sax- 


ony. * 
On the 11th May, 1833, the Association Thurin- 
gue, comprising about 20 small states. 
On the 20th of February, 1835, Hesse Homburg. 
On the 12th May, 1835, Graad Duchy of Baden. 
On the 18th. December, 1835, Duchy of Nassau. 
On the 21 of January, 1835, free city of Frankfort 
on the Main. 
On the Ist November, 1837, Enclaves of the king- 
dem of Hanover by Prussia. 
On the Ist November, 1837, Euclaves of the Duchy 
of Bruuswick by Prussia. 
On the 18.1. October, 1841, principality of Lipsic 
Desmold. 
On the February, 1842, Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
uurg. 
The population of these states amounts logether to 


27,623,611 souls; which are distributed as. follows: 


Kingdom of Prussia, 15,273,522 
Luxembourg, 175,223 
Kingdom ot Bavaria, 4,315 586 
Kingdum of Saxony, 1,706,276 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg, 1,193,258 
Grand Duchy of Baden, 1,294,131 
Electorate of Hesse, 702,597 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, 820.008 
Association of Thuringue, 952,214 
Brunswick Enclave, 155,607 
Duchy of Nassau, 398,034 
Free city of Frankfort on the Main, 66,134 

Tota) inhabitants, 27,623,611 


As the revenue of the League is divided in pro- 
portion to the population, 
Prussia obtains a little more than 55 per cent. of the 
whole. 
Bavaria obtains nearly 16 ts 
Saxony ohtains a little more than 6 
Wurtemberg obtains a little more 


u 


than 6 a 
The Duchy of Baden narly 5 D: 
Phe Electorate of esse, 2i d 
The Grand Duchy of Hesse, 3 "mem 
The Association of Thuringue, 3; y 
Birunswick, 1-5 100 is 
The Duchy of Nassau, 145100 *' 


By special treaty the share of the city of Frank- 
fort 1s taken out before the general distribution. 

Now although Prussia appears to have the Lion’s 
share in the distribution, she docs aot, in proportion 
to her population, and the manner in which the 
latter is taxed, receive a larger share thao the other 
menbers of the League; on the contrary 1t 1$ proved 
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that as the consnmption of Colonial articles is greater 
jn the states of the North than in the Scoth, where 
tbe peóple consume more beer and wine, the pro- 
ducts of the country, their population actually pays 
a share of the taxes of the Southern States whose 
income from customs is much improved, compared 
to the times which preceded the League, while that 
of Prussia has suffered a diminution of more than a 
million of Rix dollars! Again I say that the govern- 
ment of Prussia 1s for a moderate tariff, as with the 
exception of Silesia and Westphalia she possesses 
no provinces with a developed manufacturing sys- 
tem. It has been even hinted by the advocates of a 
high tariff that Prussia is too dependent on England, 
and too anxious te preserve the good will of that 
power, to lay a higher duty on twist or British cot- 
ton goods. The (act is, a high tariff in Germany 
would not operate against the United States, nut 
chiefly against England, and it is for the avewed 
purpose of excluding British uierchandize, that its 
partizana are clamorous. The League, on the con- 
trary, has some time since taken away the duty on 
cotton. It wants lo diminish that on rice and to- 
bacco. The protectionists in Germany, therefore, 
may be said lo constitute the American party, that 
is, the party which is most desirous to exchange its 


commodities with the United States; while the avow- 
ed free trader is considered the friend of England, 
and the protectors of British cotton goods. The 
League, to render my argument still stronger, wants 
to tax manufactured goods, (products of England), 
and (to aid home manufactures), to take away the 
duty on the raw material furnished (o America. 


snares assem naps aan aches Oc CDI RR 


THE TARIFF. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY, 


From the Nulional Intelligencer. 

There is a truth which, in this age of rapid phy- 
sical advancement, is seldom referred to in political 
disputation, to wit, that the same measures which 
have been found by actual experiment, during many 
years of past history, to conduce (o the general 


, prosperity of the country, are those which may be 


most safely relied upon to secure a continuance of 
that prosperity. This, when it first meets the eye, 
seems the tritest of al! possible truisms, and yet, if 
one takes a survey of the course of argument adopt- 
ed by the free trade theorists of the United States in 
their controversy with the advocates of the protec- 


_ tive system, ke will perceive that with the former 


it is by no means ao admitted principle. They—the 
free traders, or the revenue tarill' men—seem rather 
to assume that if the protection of American manu- 
factures, and national industry generally, (which 
they seldom admit,) has been the policy of the go- 
vernment since lhe day ol its organization, the fact 
itself is a good reason fur innovating opon such a 
policy. Allow me to examine, briefly, the progress 
of protective legislation on the United States. 

The first congress under the constitution assembled 
in the spring of 1789. lts first proceedings were di- 
rected to devising some temporary means lor collect- 
ing a revenue. linmediately alter this subject came 
up for deliberstioa, it was suggested thut it had an 
important connexion with the encouragement and 
protection of the manulactures of the country, and 
by common consent it seeined Lo be resolved to post- 
pone definitive acon upon any purely revenue pro- 
ject, until a. bil! could be prepared which should 
provide for the attaininent uf both objects. The se- 
cond act passed at this lirst session of the first con- 
gresa was dated July 4, 1739, and its objects were 
declared by its title to be, to provide a revenue for 
Abe support ol government, the payment of the 
debts ol the United States, and the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures. Next to the manulactures the 
navigation ef the country was lhe most carelully 
cherished object of the care of government, and by 
the next act which was passed a uiseriminating duty 
of 20 cents per ton was laid upon foreign vessels 
trading to the United Slates, aud. they were abso- 
lutely prohibited [rom engaging in the coasting trade 
at all. By the first tarıll act, also, there were im- 
posed discriminating duties upon the cargues of lo- | 
‘reign vessels, ın order to favur the employment of 
American slips. 

‘The rates of duties thought suffisient for the pro- 
tection of the then alinost insignificant manulactures 
of the United States were, it is true, very low.— 
There can be no doubt that they would have been 
very greatly creased a few years afterwards, but 
for the rewarkable position in which the breaking 
eut of the general Europeau war in 1793 placed this 
country. ‘The commercial marines of ali the minor 
powera of the civilized world were suddenly de- 
siroyed by the overshodowing naval strength of 
England aud France. Ve were made carriers and 
commissiou merchants for the transaction of the be 


siness of one-half of the world with the other. Eng- 
land and France first destroyed the commerce of all 

other European nations, and then France herself was 

utterly driveu from the ocean by a series of the 

most terrible defeats at sea recorded in history.— 

What was the effect of all these great events pon} 
us and our protective policy? It was to make us 

abandon manufacturing, and lo a very considerable 

extent agricultural production, for the pursnits of | 
navigation and commerce. The tariff of 1789 was | 
not reduced, but it way not materially increased for 
twenty years. Free trade was then, under that very | 
peculiar state of things, the national policy—per- 
haps it was good policy. For all our small popula- 
tion had the fullest employment in the fields, or the 
counting house, or on board ship. With no consider- 
able establishments actually erected, with no capital 
to devote to their construction, and with no hands to| 
work them, if any had been in existence, wa could 

not compete with foreigners, nor they with us: for! 
we had nothing to prevoke competition, Besides, | 
we found a ready market and high prices for all the 

productions of the country of which there was any 

surplus. Commerce is the most profitable of all em- 

ployments, as well in the case of a nation as of 
individuals, when it is not divided an4 belittled by al 
too eager rivalship. From an insignificant power 
we were suddenly elevated to the second commer- 

cial nation in the world. The following tahle will 

show the progress of the carrying trade and the ade | 
vance of the entrepol system of the United States | 
from 1793, the year of its commencement, unti 

1807, when 1t ceased almost as abruptly as it had 
risen into importance. [tis a statement of exports 
from the United States for eighteen years, distin- 
guishing thc value of the foreign goods rc-exported 
from the exports of domestic productions: 


Articlea of 
American 


Articles ot 
forcign 


os growth or growth or Total 
manuf. mannf. 

1790 $20,000,000 
1791 19,000,000 | 
1792 20,000,000 
1793 20,000,000 6,000,000 26,000,000 | 
1794 22,000,000 11,000,000 33,000 QUJ 
1195 25,000,000 22,000,000 41,000,000 
1196 40,000,000 26,000,000 67,000,000 | 
1797 30,000,000 26,000,000 56,000,000 | 
1798 29,000,000 32,000,000 61,000,000 | 
1799 33,000,000 45,000,000 73,000,000 | 
1800 32,000,000 39,000,000 71,000,000 | 
1801 47 000,000 46,000,000 94,000,000 
1802 36,008,000 35,000,000 72,000,000 
1803 42,000,000 13,000 000 55 000,009 
1804 41,000,000 36,000,000 71 U00,000 
1805 42,000,000 53,000,000 95 U00 000 | 
1a06 41,000,000 60,000,000 — 1U1,000,000 
1507 48,600.000 59,600,000 108,200 000 


Thus it will be seen that, for the first four years 
after the formation of the government, we jogged 
comfortably along in the beaten track of coumer- 
cial exchange, sending oul just enough of our own 
productious to pay for our imports, But immediate- 
ly on the breuking out of the general war we enter- 
ed upon the carrying trade, and the system of entry, 
storage, and re-export of European goods and colo- 
nial produce: ‘I'he great lalling oll in the amount of 
impurted produce and merchandise re exported, ob- 
servable in the years 1802, 1803, aud 1804, is ac- 
counted for by the peace of Amiens, concluded in 
1801, and which continued until 1803. ‘The elect 
of this truce was a temporary restoration of the 
commercial relations between the different nations | 
of Europe andthe rest of the world. But within 
five years from the commenceinent of this peculiar 
trade, the imports of foreign gooda and produce intu 
the United States for the purpose of re-export equal- 
led, and for many subsequent ycars farexcecdeu, the 
whole amount of domestic products exported. A 
country thus situated and a population thus employ- 
cd could not feel any necessity of a system of manu 
lacturing extensive enough to merit the particular 
care aud protection of government. Nor yet do 
these facts tully exhibit the com.nercial attitude oí 
ine United States daring this period of mercantile 
anumalies. Let us briefly refer, here, to the rise of 
the cotton culture. 

Iu 1790 the quantity of cotton exported from the 
United States, was so inconsiderable that we do nol 
recollect ever to have seen a statement of ita amount. 
It is presumable that none was then consumed in the 
country.. In 179] the export of this great staple 
may be said to have begun; shout 450 bales were 
sent to England. In 1737 Great Brituin imported 
between 50,000 and 60,000 bales, nota pound of 
which came from this country. In 1807 we export- 
ed 160,000 bates, valued at $15,000,000, or uearly 
25 centsa pound. During this period, also, the ex- 


port of flour reached such an astonishing quantity as 
to be valued in one year at ten and a half inillons of 
dollars. These were some of the results of agri- 
cultural employment, and the state of navigation, 
during this great commereial era of our histery, as 
appears from the following table of American ton- 
nage: 


Absolute Relative 
Years. Tonnage. increase, increase. 
179) 478,000 
1795 747,000 269,000 56 per et. 
1500 972,000 225,000 30 do. 
1305 1,140.000 163,000 11 do. 
1810 , 1,424.000 280 000 25 do. 

Population.— [ Estimated.] 

Absolute Relative 
Years. increase. increase. 
1791 4,000,000 
1795 4,520,000 520,000 12 per ct. 
1800 5,160,000 640,000 13 do. 
1805 6,049,000 389 000 17 do. 
1810 7,050,000 1.000.000 16 do. 


Ascertained and estimated value of foreign mer- 
chandise consumed by each person in the United 
States during the fellowing years: 1791, $5 03; 1795, 
$11; 1300 510; 1807, $12 50. 

During the ten. years from 1820 to 1830 the rate 
of consumption, per capila, was ahout $5.25; from 
1831 to 1840, both inehided, tt was $7 35; and for the 
four years ending June, 1844, it was found to have 
returned to the rate prevailing between 1820 and 
1830, which may be considered ahout the standard 
rate during a healthy state of the foreign trade. 

It will be readily seen from these statements that 
during the first twenty years of our national exist- 
ence the history of protection was necessarily a 
blank. The good mtentions of the fathers of the 
constitutiou had been frustrated by a concurrence of 
cireumstances which no earthly foresight could have 
anticipated. Yet, in the midst of this active and 
prosperous traffic with foreign countries, which 
seemed to absord all the industria) energies of our 
people, the prophetic voice of Mr. Jefferson waa 
heard contending for the preservation of the protec- 
tive policy of 1798. ln his first annual message he 
stated the fact that the treasury was oppressed with 
a plethora o( funds, arising from the duties on im- 
ports, but advised that, if congress should judge it 
expedient to reduce the tariff, in order to get rid of 
this alarming surplus, they should avoid touching 
those duties which were intended for the protection 
of manulactures. Indeed, he made the continuance 
of these protective duties a sine qua non, and told the 
faithful of that day rather to spend the surplus that 
might result from the system iu the huilding of roads 
and cana's aud other works of internal improvement 
by the general government, than to do away with it. 
So much lor the opinion of Thomaa Jellerson on 
protection, which now “learned Thebans” prove by 
infallible logical processes to be unconstitütioal and 
audemucratic! 


The year 1807 was the last of this peried of free 
(rade. From its close to 1815 was a time of embar- 
go and non-intercourse laws, and of actual war.— 
These restrictive laws of course afforded the most 
thorough species of protection to the rising manu- 
facturing system of the United. States that could 
have been desired. Our merchants were ruined by 
the depredations of the English and French upon oar 
commerce, and our means of paying for manufac- 
tured goods and imports of ali descriptions were cut 
clf. ‘Tus, aller passing through a state of things 
which rendered the laws designed for the encour- 
agement of manufacturers inoperative, we were en- 
tering upon another of a precisely opposite charac- 
ier, under which manufactaring pursuils were to en- 
juy, (rom the necessity of circumstances, a degrea 
ot protection and freedom from foreign competition 
which laws could hardly confer. The former had 
bren the era of absolute free trade; the present was 
tobe a period ol the most stringent protection to 
domestic industry, and of the severest prohibition to 
toreign (raffic. And this was a seasou when nation- 
al manufacturers, yet in, their infancy, prospered 
and advanned most wonderfully, without tbe aid of 
legislative encouragement; but only so because na- 
tional animosity, and finally open war, precluded 
any competition whatever, 

‘The period of efficient protection by cireumstan- 
ces lasted eight years. ‘len eame the peace, and a 
return of British competition, and the threatened 
prostration and ruin of all our fine establishments. 
Mr. Henry Brougham, from his place in parliament, 
advised the manufacturers and merchants of Eng- 
land to inundate America with their goods, even at 
great present sacrifices to themselves in order to crush 
those American attempts to supply themselves to 
which the war and the years of nou-intercourse had 
encouraged them, They proeeeded at once to act 
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upon the advice, and the imports of British goods 
into the United States in 1815 were greater tlian 
they hed ever been before, or than thev have ever 
heen since, with the exception of one single year — 
With the old protective tariff of 1789 our factories 
would have been prostrated in six mouths. The pro- 
ple called for a law snited to the present condition 
of the nation. Congress obeyed, and the period of 
efficient legal protection commenced by the enact 
ment of the high protective tariff law of 1816 This 
law restored the country to a safe condition, and 
prepared the way for a return of naliona! prosperi 
ty. [ts leading advocates were Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Calhoun; its greatest opponent. Mr. Webster. The 
free-traders took arms at such an atrocity, and im- 
mediately commenced a bitter crusade against the 
law ond the whole policy of protection. But the } 
tariff was raised in 1818, in 1822, and mneh higher 
asain in 1824. Jo 1823 it was raised yet again, and so 
marked were the protective features of the hill of 
that year that it was called “the bill of abomina | 


tions.” In 1332 and in 1833 the policy was relaxed; | 
| 


Onr senators in congress are bound to support the 
tariff, and there is no earthly doubt that they will vote 
aenording to their pledges in uny emerzency arising 
from the action of thal body upon this measare, We 
have no fearsthat they will prove recreant to the 
trie interests of the Keystone. 

As Penusylvania has spoken in times past, so let 
her speak now. It is necessary that her position 
shonld he thoroughly understood by the whole Union, 
anda determination manifested not to shrink from 
it, whatever may be the clamors raised against it 
from any quarter. [t is only hy the independent 
tone and action of each state, that a measure can 
finally he adopted whicb will best promote the iu- 
terests uf every section of the Union.” 

Tue Tanirr in oancer! The positive, unqualified 
terms in which the Washiozton Union, the Rich- 
mond Er quirer, the New York Post, and other jour- 
nals supposed to he most familiar with the views of 
President Por& and his eabinet, continue to assert, 
and daily to repeat. that the president will strenuous- 


for its sake. Butthey did more. 


in fact, to avert the apparent danzer of civil war, it! ly recommend in his fortheoming message to con- 
was for a time departed fram. The experiment Of | ress, sich a radical modification of the existing 
the “Compromise Act” was tried nine years. That} tariq as will acevinmodate it to the views of the 
act was in a double sense a sliding scale. |t had two |antj-tariff, or “free trade” prvly, thal it now seems 
deelivities, conducting to two separate abysses: 93|to be a conceded point. A considerahle number uf! 
fa-t as the duties slide down towards free trade on jap, portion of the democratic party” who support. 
one, the country declined towards national bankengt- ed Mr. Polk’s election, (though themselves friendly | 
cy and distress on the other, The coincidence was t, a continuance uf the tariff of 1842,) yet in ohe-' 


eee 


rendered complete by both reaching the botton to-| 
gether. The year 1842 was another 1816. The cry | 
of the people was the saine, ‘protect domestic in- | 
dustry and employment from the annihilatiag com- | 
petition of British and European avarice, experience. 
and capital." Congress obeyed; the present tariff 
wus the (rnit of its respect for the popular will, and 
its sympathy for popular sufferings. Lt is as safe 
from the fangs of the curs of faction, as is the rock ! 
of Gibraltar from the French. ' | 

SAMARCAND. 


TARIFF CONYENTION. 


The Harrisburg Union, (Loco,) has the following: ` 


“The publie voice is speaking through the columns 
of the press in many portions of the state in favor 
of liolding a convention at this place, on the 10th of 


next month, to take into considrration the iinporl- burg, which has been styled the “Birmingham” 


dience to party discipline, or under the influence of 
party attachments, are taking alarm at the manifes- : 
tation of hostility to the protective policy now so 
clearly expressed by the administration journals, | 
and respecting which itis in vain to deceive their’ 
hopes any longer. In Pennsylvania particularly, 
alarm for the safety of the tari is manifested, and , 
measures are in progress for convening a state con- | 
vention at Harrisburg, in order to concentrate, and to! 
render as effective as possible, the influence which, 
that state may have wnh the executive, in averting 
the threatened danger. 

dt was al first proposed that this movement should 
not be a parly inovement, but that the friends of the 
tariff, without distinction of party, should attend tne! 
convention. 


Attention was of course direeted towards Pitts-; 
of! 


"They did what 
ought to cover their faces with lasting confusion— 
they deceived the people! They tell us in their reso. 
Intions that the people of Pennsyivania are 1n favor 
of the tariff, and yet they deceived them into voting 
for an onti-tariff president. This they now are com- 
pelled to acknowledge. 

But are vou going to oppose the convenvention! 
says onc. Jn answer, we have only to say, that we 
have never fallered in support of a tariff, or of the 
tariff, and that every thing which ean honorably be 
done to save it we are willing to do.» But we do not 
exactly see the necessity of whigs joining io this 
movement, for a few simple reasons: 

1. They are known to be in favor of the tariff to 
a man. They have labored for it, and voted for it. 
There ts then no necessity, on their part, to give un 
expression of their opinion. That is known and 
read hy all men. 

2. They cannot be expected to exert any influence 
upon the tocofuco powers that be, upon tbe locofoco 
memhers of congress, or the locofoco members of 
the legislature; and thc whig members are right on 
this question already. 

3. lt is only right and proper that those very Penn- 
sylvania locofocos, who have endangered the tariff, 
should alone have the honor, if any honor there 
be, of sustaining it by a humble acknowledgment of 
their past follies. 

4. A locofoco convention will exert len-fold mora 
influence upon ovr locofoco president and his 
cabinet, fhan a mised convéntion. In the latter case 
Father Ritchie will denominate it a whig movement, 
and thereby render it obnoxious in the eyes of the 
loeofocos of the western and southern states. But 
let the unmixed locofoeo-democracy of Pennsylva- 
nis come thundering at the doors of the eabinet, and 


‘it may possibly have a little effect. 


5. lt is high time that Pennsylvania loeofocos de. 
fined their position, aod let the country and their 
political associates know whether they will sustain 
the administration, tariff or no tariff. If ibis is their 
position, whigs ought notto have any thing to do 
with them, But if they will come out boldly, and 
manfully sustain the tariff against the administration, 
and tell Mr. Pulk he cannot have the support of 
Pennsylvania democracy while he opposes their vi- 
tal interest, then whizs can meet them, so. far, as 


ant suhjeet of the tarif. We like the idea much, | America, but which, if its capabilities are duly deve- | brethren, and cordially co-operate with them, But 


and, as citizens of Pennsylvania, we feel ausins | 


that it should be carred into effect, certain that much 


good would flow from it. 
Nature and Nature's God bave intended this to be 


a manufacturing stute, having imbedded benesth her | now is in behalf of his agriculturists. 
soil inexhaustible stores of mineral wealth. Every mea- | the friends of the tariff m Pennsylvania turned their conference with any of our whig friends. 


loped and encouraged, will be able in less than a 
century to send to Birmioglam itself iron and ma- 
ufaetures of iron,—provided John Bull's ‘sliding 
seale” be not applied in behalf of operatives, as it 
To Pittsburg 


let us have no more shuffling, 

These reasons, and others which we have not now 
time fo state, induce us to believe that the locofoco 
party ought Lo hold this convention alone, Such are 


our first impressions, without time for reflection, or 
We will 


sure which tends to. develop these hidden treasures, eyes, expecting them of course to take the lead ina do any thing right or reasonable to sustaim the tariff, 


und reduce thein to useful shapes, is only working 


uut the great purposes of that destiny, and will meet | 


the support of every Pennsylvanian who is not blind- 
ed by ignorance or warped by prejudice. 

Oor policy should harmonize with the features 
and interests ot Pennsylvania asa manufacturing 
state, ond should be clearly defined, boldly sustain- 
cd, and uuflinchingly adhered to, We take it that 


movement in support of the tariff in which their po 
ierests were so intimately concerned. The commu-| 
nity of Pittsburg are for marmtaining the tariff of | 
lisi, beyond ali question,—but it seems that their: 
| noveinent 1s not Jikely to steer clear of party COE 
derations. The whig journals seem decidedly op- 
| posed to the whigs of the state participating in the 
|Harrishorg convention, because, they maintain, if 


but we want to see Penasylvania locofocos bear their 
own sins alone, and repent of them alone also.— 
When they are. sufficiently contrite, we will gladly 
extend to them the hand of forgiveness.” 

The Pittsburg Post, (luco,) attacks this whig sug- 
gestion of the Advertiser very violently. It says: — 


| “Whi politicians have never done any thing for the 


protection of American industry, save lo bluster in 


this is a question wnich concerns one party quite as ' they did, the convention would be at once denounc-| its favor for political effect, and desert it when 
much as another, being sectional and local iu its! ed as a whig measure, and thereby lose the weight! friends were needed, 


character. To the wealth under the soil, a: well as 
the fertility of the soil itself, we look for the salva- 
tun of the state from her load of debt, and tlie pro- 
motion of the welfare aud prosperity of her citi- 
Zeus. 

Free trade may suitthe sbstractionists, the theo- 
rizer, or if you please the cotton plauter, but it will 
never advance the interest of any section of the 
country where maanlactores and manufacturing ad- 
vantages exist. Protection is ahsointely indispensa- 
ble to the existence of our manufactures. ‘Phe 
amount of protection isa matter which we wish to 
see eupsidered by a couvention called expressly for 
the purpose, and composed of friends of the tarill 
of every political hue. Such a measure is of great 
importance now, inasmuch as the udvovates of free 
trade from other sections of the Union are prepar- 
ing to make a vigorous ullack upon the tamil, at the 
next session of vongress, and where they woald siop, 
if allowed to sack and pillage uncesteained, 1t 18 nut 
difficult to tell. These hostile demonstrations must 
be promptly resisted, both by our representatives and 
by loud and emphatic expressions of popular senti- 
ment, 

Fennsylvania, heretofore, has nut been silent in 
the matter of the tariff. 

The journals of her legislature exhibit frequent 
instances in which she has spoken loudly and with 
elsect, and where the votes of her representatives 
were given without regard to party distinetions.— 
The ditferent resolutions touching this subject, are 
fruitful topie for diseussion in a tariff convention, 
and we shall advert to them in detail at sumo eonve 
Went seasot. 


| which it would have with Mr. Polk, if it were cone] 
stituted of those only who had supported his eleetian: 
to the presidency. But let us afluw the Pittsburg 
; papers to speak for thmselves. 
| The Pittsburg Gazelle and Advertiser, (whig,) ofi 
the 23d October, on. the subject of a Pennsylvania 
tariff convention, has the following: **l'he tarif 
| meeting, the proceeding of which appear in another 
| column, was gotton up under locofoco auspices, for 
the purpose of saving Pennsylvania from the disas- 
trous ellects of tlie late election, and frum the fatal) 
consequences of u course of policy which they were 
so active li bringing about. 1t is a spontaneous tes- 
timony to the propriety, importauce, and wi-dom of 
the whig party, and of the whig tarif af 1842, 
wrung by stern necessity from men whose efforts, ou 
the stump and through ihe press, have tended to en- 
danger the very measure they nuw feel compelled 
to endeavor to sustain. Phere were some lew whigs 
present, who doubtless felt it then duty to make any 
personal sacrifice of feelings to sustain our great in- 
terest; hut we cannot! conceive how these locofocos 
could have looked them in the face, and have asked 
them to join in sustaining a tari which they, the 
locofucos, had so energetically labored to destroy. 
Just look ut it for one moment? Did not tliesa to- 
cofocos know last fall that James X Puik was ope 
posed to the tarifl of 1342? Did they not know that 
his election would endanger that great interest? Did 
they nit koow that the tariff was all-impurtaut to 
Pennsylvania? Yes, they knew it all—they knew 
that Henry Clay would save the tariff, and James 
K. Polk would labor to destroy it, but yet their par- 
ly ties was sostronz that they wouul run all risks 


| 


“Like their great. leader, Mr. Clay, they deserted 
it (the tarif] in 1832, and they are preparing to for- 
sake it again. We think this mova of the Gazette 
is a clear indication that Mr. Clay is again to ba the 
whig randidate for the presidencv—the votes of tha 
soüthern states must be secured for him, and henca 
the unwillingness of leading whig politicians to show 
their heads, by taking part in a tariff convention. 

“They (the democracy of Penusylvania] have stood 
by it {tie taril] at all times; they never cast their 
votes for Mr. Ctay.” 

The 2 lverliser, replying to the above, says: “The 
Post continues (he discussion of the proposed mixed 
tariff convention in a style that musteonvinee all tha 
whigs who see it that they cannot profitably have 
any connection wath the movement. It is evident 
from the tune of the D'os^s editorials that that paper 
is greatly more anxious to make locofoco capital oot 
of the matter, than to really and truly help to pre- 
serve the tarli. 

We would in sober carnestness call upon sueh of 
the Post's party as are sincerely desiruus of preserv- 
mg the present tarif to say whether the above be 
iruth—to say whether it is inlended must to sub- 
serve tlie interests of the tariff or of party—to say 
whether the very tarif. which it is now proposed to 
attempt to preserve was not the work of “whig po- 
liticians," aided by a lew—a very few—of tha looo- 
foco party? We would ask them whether this is not 
a continualiou of the attempt to cheat the peopla on 
this subject, which has already put our interests and 
labor al peril, and which may end in putting out one 
half our fires. We are as strongly attached to-party 
us mos! men, but it is ineunceivable to u3 how party 
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. ties can lead men to countenance, even tacitly, such) The issue of the dispute which took place in the 
an outrageous untruth as is contained in the para-|stnte of New York prior to the lost presidential 
graph we have quote). At all events, we think the election, in the ranks of the sane party, threateni.cr, 
more reasopahle of our locofoco friends cannot be it was thought, at one time a disruption in relation to 
surprised that sume of us have stroug objections to annexing Texas, and the facility which the whole 
any political fellowship with tlie authors and abet- | matter was quieted in aecordance with the wishes of 
tors of sacha calamny. They cannot be surprised | the executive, afforded such a striking and recent 
that we refuse to countenance, in any way, any party | proof the influence of that department whenever it 
that utters or sanctions it. chooses to exert that inflience in behalf of any fa- 

Inthe last paragraph quoted above fron the Post, | vorite measure, that the friends of the tariff’ cannot 
the administration—which is confessedly about to otherwise than seriously apprehend the result of 
attack the tariff —is told that the whigs “are prepar- | such a systematic and formidable assault as is now 
ing to forsake i1? Is there any good policy in dae conta in preparation against the protective po- 
—could it possibly have proceeded from a sincere | licy. 
and earnest friend of the tariff? We think not. 


There is another danger which the Post's gratui- 
tous assertion is calculated to increase—that 13, sup- 
posing, for the occasion, that a paper conducted as oe 
it is could have weight or authority with any one.—] There are some indications of a large increase of 
Some of our southern whigs do not care much about bank issue in Eurape being induced by the railroad 
the tariff—they have voted for it, some of them, it, Mania, which continues to increase rather than fal 
is probable, more from attachment to the whig party | ter. The whole of the London Sun, of the 24 of 
than anything else. Itis feared that they, secing | October, is occupied by railroad advertisements.— 
that such states as Pennsylvania and New York care | ‘he demand made upon the Paris money market in 
so little for the tariff as to vote against the avowed; order to mect the payment of the first instalment, 
friend of the tariff as it is, may not thmk it right to, len per cent., oo only five of new railroads abont to 
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risk unpopulartty at the south in support of what is 
there termed a northern measure, when it would ap- 
pear, on the face of things, thal the north itself cares 
very little about it. This class the Post tells, that 
their fellow whigs in Pennsylvania are “preparing to 
forsake” the tariff. 1s this likely to help the tariff at 
a pinch? Evidently not. It comes froin one, and 
could only come from one, who cares more for office 
and the “spoils” than for all the tariffs in the world. 


It is not true,as the Post alleges, that we oppose 
this loco movement ın favor of a tariff; we only op- 
pose the proposed manner of it. Of the propriety 
of a convention, or some methodical expression of 
opinion by the locofocos, we are fully convinced.— 
And we think, if properly eondueted, it may be of 
some service. Let them speak to the administration 
ina manner not to be mistaken. But that is not by 
a mass meeting, and especially by a mass meeting 
composed of whigs and loeofocos. What is wanted 
is that Mr. Polk should clearly understand that the 
locofocos of Pennsylvania do not approve of his 
foreshadowed cnurse on the tariff, will not support 
it, and will not hereafler support those who may de- 
atroy, or attempt to destroy, the present tarif. 


Let the ‘‘deinoeracy” do this, and afterwards prove 
by their votes that they mean what they say, and 
they may then have some claim to stand on the ta- 
riff platlorm on an equality with the whigs. If they 
do not, we shall conclude that Mr. S. W. Black, 
their ehairman of cominittee, but expressed the sen- 
timent of his party, when he said he would stand by 
the administration if it did destroy the tariff. 

A word to the whigs and we have done. The 
danger to the tariff from the possible detection of 
some of tlie soutlierners who have hcretofore vnted 
for it is one which the whigs of the north should 
take some measures to avert. The ruin which the 
destruction of the tariff will bring in its train, will 
fall chiefly on those who will have been guiltless of 
its destruction. The whig party—the true majority 
—are entirely innocent; the masses of the locofocos 
measurably so; they were deeeived by men who, if 
they had a spark of true honor or self-respect in 
them, would be ashamed to show their faces on the 
street. To save these innocent millions from the 
sufferings impending is a work worthy of our most 
serious effoits and attention. What would be the 
best plan of operation the hurry of the moment does 
not permit us to form a confident opinion opon. But 
Itoveurs tous that a national whig convention, to 
assemble as soon aller the mecting ot congress as the 
designs of the administration are fully developed 
would perhaps be the best body to whom the matter 
might be confided. We suggest tijs with diffidenee, 
and with submission to the better judgmeot of those 
who have leisure properly to weigh the matter. lt 
will be generally conceded, we thisk, that Pittsburg 
is, from its vital interest in the matter, eminently 
fitted to be the head quarters iu tlie. movement, aud 
we hope our whig friends wiil lake it into eousidera- 
tion. 


Asto the locofoeo convention we ean truly say 
that we wish it entire success. The larger the bel- 
ter. But we again repeat that to be effeelive it must 
stand on its own bottom." 

The condition of affairs is similiar in Louisiana, 
where the protection which the farilfaftucds to the su- 
gar interest, affects parties exactly inthe same way 
that the iron interest affecis Pennsylvania. The advo- 
cates of Mr. Polk’s administration in Louisiana are di- 
vided on the subjeet, aud a warm controversy is now 
going on in that state between the [rce trade and the 

- tariff Iriends of Mr. Polk. 


| question home to very man. 


be commenced in France, was over eighty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. To obtain the rails for all their new | 
‘roads, must occasion a heavy drain from the funds of 
ithe kingdom, in favor of England. It is even stated 
that orders for rails have been forwarded to the U. 
States. 

According to the provisiops of an act of parlia- 


in England must be placed in the hands of the ac- 
countant general, At a moderate estimate the sums 
which will thus have to be provided amount to no 
less than 30,000,000 sterling, more than the whole 


three times as much as eould be withdrawn at any 
one time without seriously embarrassing the whole 
eurrency of the country. 

]t is stated that there are ten distinet lines of rail- 
way projected to provide a nearer rovte than the 
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Maryland, with a population of nearly hal? a imil- 
lion, has twenty-one banks, of which twelve are ip 
th« city of Baltimore. 

State Bang or Tennessee. The result of an exs 
periment by the state of Tennessee, for the stale to 
carry on banking operations on its own account, has 
not been such as to encourage a longer eontinuance 
of the estahlishment. Gov. Jones, in his bieannial 
message of the 10th ult. to the legislature of that 
state, furnishes a full statement of the progress and 
present condition of the State Bank. The bank 
went into operation on the Ist July, 1838; the expe- 
rtment has, therefore, been in operation cather more 
than seven years. The following is the result as far- 
nished in the statement of the officers of the hank: 

“Bank of Tennessee, Oct. 16th, 1345. 

“To his excellency, James C. Jones, governor, &c. 

The gross profits of the bank, from 
Ist July, 1338, to Ist Oct , 1839, 
including the contingent fund, 
amonted to \$425,332 92 

Disbursements for the 
same time—expens- 
es, interest, & appro- 
priation to schools, 
&c. 

Gross profits, includ- 
ing contingent fund 
and interna) impr't. 
dividends, from Ist 
Oct., 1839, to Ist 
Octoher, 134} 


245,930 00 


629,461 20 


ment, the deposits accroin$ upon the new projects | Disbursements-expen- 


ses, interest, 
appropriation 
schools, &c., 
same tine 


and 

to 

for 
530,330 73 


circulation of the Bank of England, aud, perhaps, | Gross profits, ineluding 


contingent fund and 
internal improvem’t 
dividends, from Ist 
Oct, 1841, to Ist 


Oet., 1843 494,314 11 


existing one between London and Manchester, all of | Disbursements-expen- 


which are said to be at a premium. The capital re- 
quired for these several undertakings is €23,159,000. 


Banys in Ono. There never has been a more di- 
rect test of “banks or no banks,” before the people 
of any one state in this Union, nor has that question 

‘ever been more distinetly pronounced upon, than it | 
j has been by the people of Ohio, at the recont elec 
| tion in that state, 

It will be recollected that the question has been 
long agitated in that state. The anti bank party 
some years since, obtained the eontrol of all the de- 
partments of the state government, and proceeding 
in the spirit of their pledges to the people, they pros- 
trated nearly every hank in the state, and left the 
people tosupply their necessary currency from neigh- 
boring states, This condition of affairs brought the 

The people soon be- | 
came tired of that experiment, and on again canvass 
ing more distinctly than before upon the question of 
re-establishing banks, a majority was returned to the 
legislature in favor of banks. This was but a test of 
the question in the abstract. A great diversity of | 
opinion existed as to what sort of banking should be : 
adopted, Jt was supposed to be almost impossible, | 
as the majority was but sniall, to concentrate a ma-| 
jority in favor of any one project. After a very | 
elaborate discussion ot the whole banking subject in | 
the legislature at their last session, a bill was finally 
passed, authorising the estahlishment of banks. The 
anti bank party immediately announced their deter- 
uiinalion to earry the question once more before tlie 
people of the state, Meetings were held according- 
ly in many, if not in all of the counties, and the elec- 
tioneering was eo.nmeneed upon the question dis- 
tinctly stated. The advocates of the banks accepted 
the issue, in distinct terms. The election it was un- 
derstood should be a test of the opinivo of the peo- 
ple on the question “banks” oc “no banks.” 

The result has placed the government, in all its 
departments, in the hands of the advocates of banks, 
by decided majorities. 


Bangs IN THE SEVERAL STATES. The state of 
Mussochusetts, with a population. of 800,000 people, 
has one hundred and ten banks, of which 23 are in 
Boston. 

Rhode Island, with a population of 100,000, has 
sixty-one banks. 


tants, has 152 banks. 


Nevo York, with nearly three millions of im. 


ses, &e., interest and 
appropriation to 
school: ,&u. for same 
time 

Gross profits, includ- 
ing contingent fund 
and iuternal impr't. 
dividends, from Ist 
O:t 1843, to Ist Oct. 
1845 

Disbarsements—expen- 
ses, aceornt, inter- 
est, and appropria- 
lion to schools, &c., 
for same time 


564,298 37 


433,667 50 


599,141 92 


1 912,845 73 
Excess of expenditures 
over gross profits 26,855 29 


$1,939,701 02 

In this statement, no estimate is made or losses 
incurred by bad debts, but on. the contrary it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that all the debts due to the 
institution are good. But the report of the eoim- 
missioners appointed by the last general assembly to 
examine into the condition of the bank and its 
branches, shows the following results: 


1,939,701 92 


. Debts due the Bad. Doubtful. 
bauk at Nashville, 34,202 35 7,610 42 
* — Clarksville, 44,190 27 614 50 
«Columbia, 9,077 05 23,336 71 

“ Shelbyville, 8,623 75 5,725 00 

* — Sparta, 13,382 56 — 19,044 65 
«Trenton, 2,341 36 7,854 20 

" .— Somerville, 5,530 00 9,663 00 
Athens, 128,186 6) 69,111 95 

© Rogersville, 10,995 00 12,494 00 
Total, $256,528 95 $155,454 43 


These reports were rendered some 13 monins 
since, and no estimate of losses incurred since that 
time has been made. 1f one-fourth of the bad and 
doubtful debts are realized, it will be fortunate; and 
adding thereto the reported loss on res} estate of 
$5,008, the loss by E. W. Dale of $34,000, together 
with the aggregate excess of expenciture, tbe entire 
loss incurred is $374,936 81. 

The statement being thus presented, the gover- 
nor suggests, as the only plan to save the state from 
an entire loss, ultimately, of the capital of the bank, 


Pennsylvania, with rather less than two millions of | to put it into a state of gradual liquidation, so that 


population, has sixty banks. 
Ohio, ineluding its deeaying hanks and ten branch- 
es of its new state bank, has but thirty-five banks. 


the stock banks should be able, gently but surely, to 
supply the vacuum of the withdiawal of the circu- 
lation of the State Bank.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE ARMY OF OegsERvAtIoN.—Or rather, “The Army 
of Occupatiun,” as the Union now has it, remain quietly 
in their quarters on, the Nuees, at our last dates from 
thence. 


Trxas.—Galveston dates to the 20th Oct. left all quiet. 
The popular voie was taken at Galveston on the 13th 
ani resulted ag follows. 

For Annexation 270, Against Anneration 111. 
For the Constitution 284. Against the Canstiturion 83. 

There was nu doubt whatever of the general result. 

The matter was considered as settled. 


Orecon necotiaTinn. The latest from Madam Ru- 
mor, isan item in the N, Y. Journal vf Commerce, of 
‘Thursday evening, intimating that the British negotiator 
at Washington, having little hope now of adjusting the 
dispute either hy compromise or arbitration, had proposed 
in leave the whole territory as. it is, for twenty years, Un- 
der tne joint protection of England and the U. Stutes, 
with tbe stipulation that at the end of that period its inha- 
bitants should. elect for themselves to be governed by 
either, or to erect an independeut sovereiguty. 


Bustness cTReLES. The intelligence brousht by the 
Great Western again revived our fluur market — Specu- 
lamors however are cautious, Holders demanded trom 
18} to 25 cents per barrel advance noun previous prices, 
but buyers are scarce at that. Most uf the transachuns 
have been at nn advance of 12). At New York $6 is 
now asked, 5 75 offered. Wheat wiil not yet uring 1 25, 
though holders demand that price for choice pareels.— 
‘The Philadelphia and Baltimore markets are similarly 
s:tuated—urigi«al holders have we think wisely deter- 
mined that prices are not likely to fall, and may advance, 
and they want the benefit of the advance. Speculators 
perhaps as wisely deterinine not tu be bit by another 
fluctuation. 


AMERICAN PROYISIONS IN ENGLAND, continue sParce. 
Hams aud cheese not to. be had, thuash much inquired 
tor. Nu material variation in the prices of bacon, Leef, 


lard, and butter. 


Tron Trane. Prices in England continue to advance. 
lu Staffordshire 20s. on manufactured, and 10s. on pig, 
had been udded to Jormer rates. Scorch pig at Liver- 
pool £5 10s., loops £11, sheets £12 5:., rods £10 53. 


rails £12 10s. per ton. 


Corrox. Both price anl demand were unfavorably 
affected by the intelligence brought by the Great Wes- 
tern. Sellers have submitted to a reduction of abuut $ 
cent per pound. 

'l'he imports of cotton into Russia direct from the U. 
Slates tlis year, says a leiter (rom the United States con- 
sul atit, Petersburg, aated August ilie 30th, is 6,992 881 
pounds. ‘The highest imports heretofore, was in 1543 
when it amoun]ed ts 3 190,630 pounds. Mannfactories 
nre erecling in the Russian empire rapidly. Betore the 
end of this year there will be from SU0,000 to 1,000,000 
spindles in operation. 


Frous anp Wnear. The vast surplus of the wes- 
tern crop would have been carried furward to markel 
very rapidly to supply the speculative demand induced 
by late arrivals (rom England, if the luke tonnage had 
been sufficient. for its immediate transportation. The 
few weeks now, left of the navigate season, will net 
enable ihe shipping t0 transport. anything like the quan- 
tity that js already stored in the western ports. The crop 
of wheat in Michigan tt is said will amount this seasun 
to 700,000 bushels. 

Inspections 01 Baltimore this week aniuinted to 17 600 
lr 130 halt blls. Prices ranging from $5 127 to 

50. 


Sucar. The Baton Rouge Gazete of the 18th inst- 
says ihat sugar-making has counneuoed brishly in that 
neighborhood, aud that “the prospects of sugar planters 
this year are very encouraging.” 


opaceo. The inspections of whacco at the state 
warehouses, Baltimore, this year will excced sixty thon- 
ennd hogsheads—the largest amount ever inspected there 
in one year, and more than doubly the averuge of m- 
gpections from 1825 tu 1523. 

‘Phe inspeetions of the pust week at Baltimoro com- 
prise 936 hlds. Maryland, 937 O.no, aud 79 Kentneky— 
total 1,972 hhds. Superior qualities are in demand—but 
cuunnon and inferior can only be got vfi at tne lowest of 
our lust quotations. 


Tun povwrirUt west The Buffalo market intelli- 
gence shows the lacis that. during the cigit and toriy 
hours preceaing Friday morning, the quantity of wheal 
‘arriving at (int port fromthe West, was no less. thon 
one hundred and twenty thousand bushels. 


Banks. A branch of the stata bank of Ohio is au 
thorised te go into operation at ‘Toledo, to he called the 
Bank of ‘Toledo, nid alsa another bank to he called the 
Commercial Bank of Toledo. 

lt stated by the Detroit Free Press, that the attorney 
gener lias cominenced proceeding by filing an informa- 
tion, in the nature ol a quo warranto, against the state 
bonk of Michigan. 


‘ 

Bank or Exenanp. The atnyunt of bullion iu. vault 
cat tle 13 nol Seprember, was £15,501,439, being à. de- 
crouse of £209,409 during the past month- On the 20th 
of September t! e mnonnt was £15 347,549, bring a di- 
mination of £750,938 during the week. 


| Tur N. Yeng Canazs are now literally overwhelm- A German who has been laboring at Cincinnati, hag 
ed with western producis hurrying to maiket fur fear| also just sailed for his “fatherland” to obtain a fortune of 
inavigation will close and arrest further progress. The | $40,000 recently leti te him. 

tolls upon the single article of grain, during the 3d week 
iu October, amounted to $33,000. ‘The total receipts for 
i tolls from the time navigation opened to the end of the 
34 week in October, was $2,030,483, exceeding the re-| heir search tor Gnaoo. 


ceipts of 1814 to the saine period $52,000, E 
Tar P ith C i _| An Indian rubber manufactory at Providence makes 
mE Pennsytvasta Casar, Commissioneas. have 90°} np 60) pwrs of shoes daily. 


Guano. The Sappho, arrived at New York from 
Canton, reports that a number of vessels arrived daily at 
St. Helena from the coast of Africa, unsuccessful in 


| tified that their operations will probably close for the sea- 
isun onthe 10th of November. ) 
| the state, will in all probahiity make a wire salisfacto- 


Te coAL FIELD IN MaRyLAwD. One of the articles in 
the October number of the Nanonal Magazine and In- 
dustrial Record is on the subject of the coal field in Al- 
Ameaican Cononization Society. The receipts by Rag Huc MD TUE The fields aca 

B eine y | the upper and lower, or northe icts, 
te reasuree dunne ve month ol Sepiember agun | covering 42 end 295 square mies TEREG anra, ure 
uulnosemimds IET e ocn ’ amoun squ b 4 3, ar 
unknown fail jn New Yok eptnbted n seeond [ande wih available cel Pario EE i 

à 2 ay > ; 
fton. the Dus inicr Mey department, fur storage 10} per aere, ur 32.000.000 of tons per mile; a quantity said 

e Colonial Store at Mon rovia. 10 be greater than the enormous annual consumption 
and waste of Great Britain. In all the British minea 
the coal is below ground at depths varying from 30 to 
1,600 feet; the Alleghany measures are nearly all above 
the water level. The expense of working the latter ig, 
therefore, much less than that of working the former. 

[Ledger. 


Musicravs. The people of New York have been 
musically enchanted tur a few weeks past. Tbe aing- 
ing of. Templeman, the piano of Meyer, and the farewell 
t [ . tanes of Ole Bull's viol, all at one time, were too rich a 
ed an Tuesday. She was in possession of lier faculties feast uf sweet sounds for the Gothainites, or any other 
till her last moment. She had seen and ronversed with | community to hsien to with any hope of retaining a clear 
every president of the United States. intellect for the prose of common life. Each of those 
performers cominanded to the last, absolute crowda of au- 
ditors. Fourteen hundred were in attendance to hear 
Ole Buls performance at Boston on the the 23d. He 
perfurmed his farewell to that community on the evening 
of the 2uth. ‘Templeman is coming south. 


Tue publie works of 


ry report of operations thao for any previous year. 


Deatus, during last week at Philidelphia, 88; of 
which 33 were under one year, T were colored, 3 died 
of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 55; of which 18 were under one year, 
13 were free colored, 3slaves; 10 died of consuniption, 
aud 3 of small pox. 

At St. Louis during tbe week ending the 20h Octo- 
ber, 23, at which T were under une year. 

Mrs. Hanaah Gough, ased 109 years, 11 manths, nnd 
15 days, died in New York on Sunday, and was buri- 


an aged minister of the Society of 
Friends, departed this lite on the 23th October, io Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, near the place of his nativity. 
Jesse had not the advantage of a superior education.— 
tle served an appren izeship to making earthenware, 
but at tha early age of eighteen, ubeyeid the impulse of 
duty which called bim to the minisiry of the gospel. He 
soon became distinguished, and lor many years was re- 
cognized by all who listeaed to. hin, as one of the must 
gilted and impressive preachers of love to God and nian, 
That this country has ever known. Crowds always at. 
tended wherever he spoke, whether in England or Ame- 
rica. llis preaching was characterized by that pure 
simplicity of both language and thought wüich.so readi 
ly finds its way tu every heart, and commands the as: 


Jesse KEASEY, 


Tue Potato Caor, has not been so very seriously in- 
jured by “the rot” in England or Ireland as waa appre- 
hended. Inthe neighborhvod of Paris potatoes never 
were better. In Maine the disease is said to have re- 
duced the crop severely, und also in New Jersey. In 
Nova Scotia the crop is splendid, potatoes are selling at 
50 cents per barrel "but prices inust fall,” says the Hali- 
fax papers. Our crop in Maryland so far as we have 
heard, has suffered tar less than it did last season. None 
vf the reasons which we have seen assigned by different 
sent of every mind. It scemed nn emanation of love | theorists for the disease in this most usetul of vegetables, 
ana truth, addressed in the kindliest spirit, in relation to | by any meaus satisfactorially explains the phenomenon 
man’s mission in this stare of being. For many yeara | of its general. prevalence, to our mind. ‘I'he secret is 
his frame has been physically infirm, and he has not) yet to find out. Let enquiry be fully awakened. 
often spuken. At the Baltinore yearly meeting of F i 
Friends twelve 1nonths since, then bending under the Tue Leap Pirs—whieh was laid at the bottom of 
weight of years, of afflictions and infirmities, and aware East River a few days ago, eontaining the Electro Mag- 
thatit was alinost eeriuin that he was addressing for the | Helle Wires which were to conneet, the two shores,was 
lasrtime th community whom he had so often tenderly hauled up upon the fluke of the Anchor of the ship 
addressed, his furewell was among the most touching Charles, frum Liverpool, on sunday evening,— The greet 
strains that language seemed susceptible of. Flis Voice | Weight eauscd ine sailor bays to heave with a will, and 
was like music caught of the dying signet, whilst the | when it began to wriggle and writhe near the surface, 
spirit which snil lingered in. the {rail Trame, was breath | they thought they had caught the veritable sea serpunt 
ed forth us tf of inspiration itsel himself. Reps were in immediate demand, but before 
Doctrines, the dogmas of the schools, or the nnproli- they could be used the p pes and wires parted, and the 


table speculations of theologists, during his loug and LA clic ea as disini as ever they were. 
useful ministry, were seldom, except incidentally, intro-| ^ RatuRoans. "The Canadians have fairly caught the- 
duced. His mission was, to preach practical piety, infection. Gr additon to embarking in the project of 
righteousness, temperance, and a judginent to coug, | connecting with onr Atlantic ports, they have now start- 
to puint to the obhgation on all men ev: ry where, to re- | ed a project to connect Quebec with Halifax by a rail- 
peur of that. evil-doing of which, who so perlect as noti way six hundred miles lons, and which will require, as 
w stand sell-convicted? To exhibit the gracious induce- | esnmaled, troin filteen to twenty milliona of dollars. A 
ments for obedieuce to the divine law written in every | meeting, highly respectable, was held at Quebec on the 
heart,—the loveliness and excellence of the gospel,—aud | 33d Ociuber, at wineh it was resolved to apply to the 
the sure reward which awaits well-doing. “Phe style vf] British gove nment for aid in the enterprise, as one of 
his oratory would seem to have furnished the model for | the best securiizs o: the British provinces in Ameriea. 
Somerfield. In the latter, there was ocensionally evi- 3 —— , 
dence of some preparation ,—but Kersey's oratory was Rock envsrar— Discovery. It is said that M. Tible- 
mandeslly spontaneous. ‘lho man forgot all hut bis maa has discovered u method of obtaining rock crystal, 
theme, and that seemed to he caught directy from the | Qarz or siete acid, erystallized, equal ta tha t found in 
üsherers an of the gospel diiy slory to Gud -in the ws natural state. His procedure consists simply in eva- 
Hishest--on earth peace, —good wijl to men.” poratne it humid air the silicic ether, whioh be obtain- 
His voice uticrs this trnly divine music, no more aa ed ions first tte some weeks ago. The silicic erystal 
earth,—yet the strain still hngers etre e. e this ubtained is extremly transparent, hard,and acruiches 
glass. Hr a hydrate; and although it does not offer full 
refraction, can yel he very u-efully employed in optics. 


STE\MB AT Disasrers. ‘The steamboats Columhiane, 
Monona, ann Levant, have been recently snagged and 
sunk in ihe wesieru waters—ihe former two in the Mis- 
souri and the latler in ine Mississippi. 

Travelling is now exceedingly cheap from the city of 
New York w ull pomis north and east The fare to 
Boston is now $173 o $2, 230 miles; to Albany 125 to 
50 ceins, 143 mules without teris; to Providence 0 lo 
73 cents, 180 ines, with herihs; to Norwich nnd New 
Langan $1, 130 unies, with berths; to New Haven 50 
cis. to, 81, SU nnles; to New Brunswick 25 ets 4o miles. 


TERRAPINS. A 
24th, liaeing Fer curs), 
Chenango bay. 


Execrions. Governor Caawroap, of Georgia, has is: 
sned his proclamation ordering an election to be held in 
the ‘Third Congressional District on the 5th day of Jan- 
uaiy next to lill the vacancy int € 29.h Congiess of the 
Unned States, occasioned by the resignation al W asi- 
neron Pog.— IT hig. . 


Excuaxors. New York on London, 1094 a 109}.— 
Just saves our specie from going out. 


An EanrüqUAKE, was feit at New York, on Long 
Island, m Connecticut, and “all along shore,” at 6 clack 
ou Sunday evemng 26th ot October. A nome like dis- 
tant thunder—a trembung of the earth, a shaking of 
everything. " 

Fortuxes Fxote. ‘The last sienmer brought infirma- 
tian to oue. of the knights of the shears üt "Oak Hal 4 
Boston, that a mch relative, a puwnbrokerjast deceaged,| Wootten Mitts, The largest establishment of this 
hnd left him sole heir to houses, land, plate, catrjages, | conntry, except tint of the Middlesex company, at Low- 
money, &e., to the volue al nearly Sagu non. pll, was sold at ancini a fiw days since. Tt belonged 

A cbarnipg young ady wha haa re&dod ap New | to the frm of W. & D D Farnam, Waterford, Wor- 
Riechmimd, Ohw, emee el er jldhopgd, spied g few | cestor County Massachusetis, and was- bouglu in hy 
days since lur Bngland, 10 take pasgeasiop at haee oll Welcome Farnum, surviving partner of the firm, for 
abo $195,000, bequeatacd to lier by a deceased rala- | $220,000, which is considered to he far below its valne. 
tive, “leaving her teart wuhn young clerk in Cinciunati,! | A farse company of woollen manufactures frain Yarivps: 
So enys the paragraph from which we extract. paris of the country attended the sale. 5 


slap arrived ot New York on the 
five thousand terrapins, from 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Steamer Caledonia left Liverpool the 19th 
wit. and reached Boston on the 3d inst. hringiag 98 
passengers, amongst whom ia the Rev. Dr. WYATT, 
of Baltimore. i 

The propeller packet ship Massachusetts was to 
leave Liverpool in a few hours after the Caledonia, 
baving 35 ‘cabin and 104 steerage passengers. The 
party of ladies aud gentlemen who went out in her 
fróm Bostoo intend to return iu her. : 

"The Steamer Unicorn was sold to Mr. Whitney of 
St. Johns, N. B. to run between that port and Hali- 
fax. i 

Navar Preparations. The following is from 
Wilmer & Smith's European Times, of the 19th 
Oetober. ora \ š 

“Tha dock yards and naval arsenals of Eogland ex- 
hibit extraordinary activity at the present moment. 
In many of the ootports steam frigates of the largest 
clåsa have been ordered by the government, 10 be 
ready by a fixed period, acrording to the contracts, 
atid ihe buildera have been bound down in heavy 
penalties to have them, like the old Commodore in 
the song, “fit for sea” at the required time. The 
contractors have lately been informed by the Admi- 
ralty that the penaities will be 
the event of failure as to time. In addition surveys 
sre being made of the coast and af the outporta, and 
preparations are also being made for placing the 
whole in a position of the greatest strength and im- 
pfegnabiity. But tha natural iaquiry is, 
this warlike activity? 
mande it? We are at peace with the world; our ships 
ride quietly on every sea; the. oreign relations of 
the country waar a pacific appearance. With all the 
great powers of Europe we are apparently on the 
most friendly terms—not a ripple disturbs the calm- 
nesa of the ocean wave. . À 

‘What, then, ean be in the wind which indicates 

this strauze and unnatural. presciciuce of the storm? 
With the expectation of tho misunderstanding io the 
Rio dela Plata, to which France, equally with our- 
selves, ia a party, there is hothing palpable to vulgar 
ken in this galvanic movement in tha arsenals and 
on the seaboard. Those who profess to see farther 
into a millstone than their neighhors, point to tbe 
s Far West"—to Oregon for a solution of the mya- 
tery. Fresident Polk, say they, is determined to 
have the disputed territory, irrespective of the con- 
aequences. ‘The spirit of bis ioaugural address, the 
same autborilies add, actuate the president and his 
damoeratic congress. 
‘The comparative weakness of the whigs in the 
house, as wet] as in the senate, and the strong feel- 
ings which ipflueoce a large portion pf the citizens 
of the U. States on this question, are adduced as po- 
tent reasons for the arming, and the preparationa for 
onslaught, of which the dockyards of Britain at the 
present momant give indubitaole proof, The pre- 
parations to which we allude sre üriquestionably 
matters of fact; whether the inference deduced there- 
trom, be correct, 13 another question. But the quid- 
nunes, who are never at a loss for reasons on which 
td build a speculation, however absurd, 1nstanec the 
fact of Mr. Everett having declined an invitation to 
a, public dinner at Boston, on his return home, be- 
cause he could not speak except of vague generali- 
tiea, without violating oficial confidence, as a proof 
that the relations of the two countries, arising out of 
the Qregon, are critical, and likely to involve the 
Jast alternative—war. k 

We mention these circumstances, because they 
float on tne surface of polities] and cooversationary 
gossip, without at all endorsing them with our own 

dentity or approval. Our own opiaion is, that a 
fight about the Oregon territory would be one of the 
most reckleas and insane exhibitions that the civi- 
hzed world ever witnessed; and yet the fact stares 
every one in the face, that the governments of both 


countries are comniitted to bostilities, if eitber car- 
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rigidly enforced in į 


ries out the menace of the other. Both governmeuts 
are in a false positioo. The president's ugcalied for 
loquaciousness, deovting, as it did, a foregone con- 
clusion, produeed the warlike explosion of the pre- 
sent and the proximate Premiers—Peel and Russell 
—in the house of commons. The two governments 
stand pretty much in the position nf the varlets who 
represent the rival houses of Capulet and Montague 
in the play—''Do you bite your thumb at me, Sir?" 
“Js the law oa our side if 1 say yes?” 1f both par- 
ties give and take a litle, all will be well; if, on the 
contrary, neither will recede from his position, the 
sword, it is not improbable—nay, it is more likely— 
will be drawn. We hope for the best. “War isa 
bloody exchange of ideas at the csonon's mouth," 
some ene says. We had much rather sce an able 
and clear-headed diplomatist hke Mr. McLane, ''ex- 
change his ideas? with our quiet and by no means 
exacting forelgo minister, Lord Aberdeen, to some 

urpose—a pacific one, we mcan--than to see Eng- 
land bristling with bayonets, aod America ram pant 
with fury. “Cry fury, and let slip the dogs of war,’ 
may do very well for the adventurous and desperate 
— for those who have somethiog to gain, and nothing 
to lose, in the “blcody exchange;” but every friend 
of his species in both countries, every luver of his 
land, whether British or American, will desire a pea- 
ceable termination of the dispute.” 

The commercial intelligence is of some mport- 
ance. 


The British harvest, has suffered again hy unfavo- 
rable weather, and the condition of grain now har- 
vesting will be bad. Prices of grain and flour have 
advanced, and that of cotton has again declined. 

The Leeds Mercury says—'' We have now advanc- 
ed'to near the middle of the third month of our har- 
yest in England, and there ia still a good deal of 
grain in tbe fields unsecured, and an unosual quanti- 
ty fur the season uncut, north of the Humber. The 
weather has been very unsettled for the last fort- 


is, whence | night: we have scarcely had two successive fair 
What 1s the occasion that de-|days; very little corn has been carried during that 


time, and that which has been stacked will prove 
when it comes to be thrashe 1, io a damp state, uoless 
kept till the March winds have whisked thr'gh it. The 
season bas, however, not beeo damaging: frequent 
brisk winds aad the cold air haye prevented the pro- 
cess of sprouting, and we still think that nol much 
harm has been done to the grain since it passed 
through the hands of the reapers. As to the aggre 

gate of the harvest, we adliere to the opinion we 
have already expressed, namely, that taking the 
average produce of the year at 20,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, last year’s proJace would yield 21,000,000, 
while this year's wil! not exceed 19,000,000. Of 
other grain it seems to be tbe geoeral opinion that 
we shall thia year have a fair average, but tbat po- 
tatoes will be a failing crop in some parts of tbe 
kingdom, though by no means general.” 

Wilmer & Smith's Express of the 19th October 
aays—''The price of corn is rising rapidly; and oo 
this haad we need do little more than refer to the 
umple details in our market returns. The weather 
lately has been most wretched, and even al the pre- 
sent momeot large patches of uncut grain are ax 
posed to the pelting uf tha elements of the north of 
Eagland and in Scotland, while, as we have stated 
previously, the position of matters in Treland is even 
worse. Damp corn enhances the value of fine wheat; 
and those who possess the latter, calculating on a 
rise, evince no desire to part with it. The inarket is 
therefore scantily supplied, and improvement in the 
price is the result. As to the general yield of the 
harvest, the authorities dilfer; bnt it seems undeuia- 
ble that the wheat crop will be under that of last 
year—though not to the extent that some alarmists 
would fain induce the world to believe.” 

The Irish potato crop, alas for poor unfortunate 
Irishinen, turna out to be sadly affected by the rot.— 
Thia ia really distressing intelligence. The Mark 
Lane Express says that a correspondent in the coun- 
ty ot Kildare writes: "There is no doubt of the failure 
of the crop, and there is every reason to apprehend 
a famine in consequence. The attention of moat 
persons appears to be entirely directed to one point, 
that of ascertaining how far any portion of the crop 
ean be saved. Suppose the untainted portion were 
secured from tbe destruction which threatens it— 
would the vast population of the country be secured 
from want approaching to famine? I think not.” 


The Cork Reporter of the 14th says—Accounts 
continue to reach us of the deplorable state of the | 
potato crop. The malady is increasing, and the 
district which was free yesterday ia to-day visited 
with the pestilence. Kerry, which was hitherto safe, 
i$ beginniag to complain, and our Crookhaven cor- 
respondent, who last week informed us that all was 
right in that district, now assurea us that since he 
last wrote the potato marrain has made its appear- 
ance. The accounts from Meath, from tha neighbor- , 
hood of Dublin, (rom Tyrone, Roscommon, Water- 
ford, Kitkenoy and Carlow, Down-and Armagh, ara ` 
all to the same effect. Thinga begin to wear an 
alarming aspect. The vegetable pestilence, though 
not universal, and in some. iostances happily ascer- 
tsined to have heen exaggerated, ia_yet known to b 
spreading, and to be most destructlyé. , - 

' 4 GERMANY. Ja cum mm) 
_ The Zollverein unexpectedly terminated their ses: 
sioo without having arrived at any conclusion what- 
ever, leaving affairs as (hey are.’ This seems to have 
surprised every hody. Berlin dates of tha 9th Oc-; 
tober say—" No one foresaw this termination of .the 
debates, and the surprise it has oeeasioned,ia ax- 
ceediogly great. The Southern States demand the ` 
increase, but Prussia refused to accede thereto, and , 
no decisioa could he obtained. The decision of the 
Zollverein to separate without a decision will be 
advantageous to American commerce generally, and 
especialiy to American cotton. The United States 
might, however, have secured admission for these 
articles at the present, or even lower duties, had tha 
decision of the Zollverein been otherwise, supposing 
they would have given exclusive advantages to the 
products of the Zsliverein. But the states would no 
biod themselves to any thing of the kind.” 
PORTUGAL. 
The vintage, is stated to have entirely failed. 
ALGIERS. 

Abd-el Kader has surprised another detachment of 
the French troops in Algeria, consisting of about 200 
invalids, and captored them all. 

HAYTI. | b 

The insurrection or Dominican diversion whioh 


looked formidable a fortnight since, seems, like the 
thousand and voe former accounts from tbis island, 
to be quietly blowing over. 
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APPGINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Robert L. Longhead, of Pennsylvania, as consul 


of the United States for the port of Loodonderry, in 
Ireland, in the place of James McDowell, deceased. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. es 
Steam naval power. In the course of some remarks 


advaoced a few months since, in relation to steam 
navies, we expressed the opinion, tbat in casa of an ac- 
tive war occurring between formidable naval powers, : 
thereby subjecting the varioua improvements that 
have been made in this department of national are 
mament, to actual test, that nearly tha whole of the 
existing ateamers would be found almost useless, in 
competition with those tbat further improvements : 


would saggest the coastruction of. We regard all ' 
that bas been expended by our government in that 


direction, as the price paid for an apprenticeship in 


aiming fur that perfection of which the science is : 


susceptible, and which it hae been prugressing to- 


wards with uncxampled rapidity. The American , 
people begrudge not the expenditure, though much, 
of it may have been, and perhaps ought to have been 
avoided. Let that pass. Our main object should 
be, to acquire as speedily and ae cheaply as we cap, 
as perfect an acquaintance with this acience, which 
is in future to be the arbiter of naval power, aa is 
practicable. It was with this view that the various 
experimeuts were made at the expense of tbe goe 
vernment, in. building, fitting, and refitting, tha un- 
fortunate steamer Princeton, but which resulted with 
but one stage beyond what was acquired in tha pre- 
vious construction of the Missouri and Mississippi. 
We presume that it was mainly with the view of 
testing “improvements” at less expense, that the go- 
vernmeat under Mr. Tyler’s administration, direct- 
ed the construction of a number of Iron Steam Re- 
venue Cutters, for doing which, without tha direction 
of congress, a memorable bill was passed at the last 


session, the president's veto notwithstanding, which 
restricts all appropriations of the public funds in that 
direction by executive authority, uoless previously 
authorised by law. : 

Some idea may formed of the progress of improve- 
ment in these miniature experiments, from the fol- 
lowing article. s r 

Steam Revenue Cutters. The Washington Union 
says, that eight steamers are in commission, or in 
course of construction, for tha revenue marine: 

The “Spencer,” built at Pittsburg, was originally 
upon Lieut. Hunter’s plan, but the propelling power 
has been chaoged to Loper’s. 

The Legare,” at New York, was, and now is, 
upon the plan of capt. Ericsson. 

The “Bibb,” upon Lieut. Hunter's plan, built at 
Pittsburg, is unfinished. 

The ‘Jefferson,’ built at Oswego, was upon Capt. 
Eriesson's plan, but has been changed to Loper's. 

The “Dallas,” building at Buffalo, was intended 
for Lieut. Hunter'e plan, but is now having side- 
wheels applied. 

The “McLane,” building at Boston, was intended 
for Lieut. Hunter’s plan, but is likewise changed to 
side-wheels. , : 

The Polk," at Richmond, and “Walker,” at Pitts- 
burg, are under constructien with side- wheels. 

The contracts for building were made for all 
these vessels during the administration of Mr. Tyler. 

Official reports from Capt. Frasen, who has been 
auperintending tbe experiments and performances of 
those new craft, are published in the Washington 
Union. The report which speaks of the trial of the 
Leper propeller mentions some accidents to several 
cutters, with different propellers, and thus concludes: 

&J would respectfully recommend, as the machi- 
nery of the above named vessels is ndapted to Lo- 
per’s as well as Ericsson’s propellers; and as the 
propeller may be made, set to the vessels and applied 
by their own engineers, that tbat of Loper may be 
used. J am satisfied by my own observations, as 
well as the assucaoces of individuals who are en- 

‘gaged in the steam navigation, that the Loper pro- 
peller is far euperior to the other in every point of 
view, and particularly in strength, and consequently 
in durability.” 

The Naval School. A more striking proof could 
bardly be produced than the above article furnishes 
ol the necessity for the establishment of a school, in 
which students that are designed for naval officers 
may acquire a thorough knowledge of those sciences 
which belong to that branch of the public service, 
including as it hereaíter,must, an acquaintance with 
engineering, and of general machinery. Such an 
institution should have professors to whom the pro- 
gress already made in those sciences would he fami- 
liar, and to whose strict investigation whatever pro- 
poses to be new expedients ought to be submitted for 
investigation. The penalty incurred for neglectiug 
such precaution, is, that experiments that have been 
tested over and over and exploded, are renewed 
with perbaps the most trifling variation. The ex- 
pense of time, labor, and mouey, thrown away by 
mankind upon idle experiments is enormous, and 
which “a little learning” might have saved, to 
aay nothing of the mortifications, and dangers, and 
sometimes ruin, which these experiments involve. I 
knew a man weil, of an excellent mechanical mind, 
but se opinionated of its powers, that he despises all 
book Jearning on the subject. The consequence has 
been, that ha has toiled most industriously up to 
old age,io pursuit of one cootrivance or another, 
each of which he has worked out to absolute failure, 
and nearly all of which, an acquaintance with the 
progress of science would have learned him, had pre- 
viously been tried and found defective. May such 
men, with plausible contrivanecs submitted to the 
departments of government, whose duty cannot ad- 
mit of their duly investigating the subject, squan- 
der tbousands and thousands of the public funds, to 
very little profit. 


The Col. Harney, U. S. Stcamer, lieut. Whittle, 
commander, put into New Orleans on tho 20th ult. 
in distress, She left Norfolk the 3d, bound to Aran- 
aas Bay via Charleston, St. Augustine, Key West, 
Tampa Bay, and Mobile. Off the Balize on the 15th 
leaked badly and had to put in for repairs. 

The Potomac, frigate, it scems, has been at length 
cobbled sufficiently at Mobile, to admit of adventur- 
iog round to an Atlantic port to receive repairs 
which she has been totally good fornothing for want 
of, lor nearly twelve months past, and which it has 
cost the government a round sum we suspect, for not 
earlier adopting the only cfectual course of obviat- 
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ing. 

A Norfolk correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American says—‘‘Commodore Parker, it is under- 
stood, is to bave the Boston yard, commodore Perry 
the West India station, aod commodora Joues the 
African squadron. Commodore Bolton is to go to the 
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Mediterranean. The orders for the return of the 
frigate Cumberland have been revoked; she will 
finish her cruise, and be relieved by the flag ebip of 
commodore Bolton.” 

A naval depot on Lake Erie, is tbought of, spoken 
of, and said to be under advisement at Washington. 

Capt. J. M. McIntosh has been appointed to the 
command of the naval rendezvous on the New York 
station, and capt. Henry Eagle to the duty of inspac- 
tor of provisions. 

Lieut. Cost, of the Revenue Marine, has been pro- 
moted to a Captaincy, and placed in command of one 
of the new Revenue steamers. 

The Congress, U.S. frigate, left Norfolk for Hamp- 
ton Roads, and would have proceeded to sea early 
last week, but commodore Stockton having received 
by mail, at Norfolk, despatches from Washington, 
detained her in order to allow him time to repair 
thither by steamboat. He must have returned im- 
mediately. The Congress went to sea ou Thursday. 
A letter from on board off the Capes, October 30, 
says,the commander came on deck at 9-35m. and was 
received with music, **Hail Columbia” and a salute 
of thirteen guns and three cheers. He mounted the 
horse block and said, 

Commander Dupont and officers 7—- You have been se- 
lected for your superior merit and high reputation. 
Men— Your conduct since you have been on board 
this ship entitles you to the highest praise. There 
goes my broad pennant, aod to your valor and pa- 
triotism I trust its bonor, which is desrer to me than 
life. We now sail for California and Oregon, and 
then what Heaven pleases. á 

He said: Mr. Chaplain,—Please pray to Almighty 
God for His proteetion; when we are in daoger it 
may be too late. 

The Pennsylvania, U. S. ship of the line, has gone 
into the Gosport navy yard. 

The Lawrence, U. S. brig, commander Jarvis, left 
Pensacola on the 23d ult. for Vera Cruz. 


“The Navy Assailed.” Under this caption the U. 
States Gazette inserts a paragraph from the Washing- 
ton Journal, whicb takes the ground thatas the U. 
States have no foreign colonies to take care of, they 
have therefore no occasion to maintain such a navy 
as the British are under the necessity of maintaining, 
The Gazette treats the article as an attempt to de- 
stroy the navy we have, and as symptomatic of a 
disease which it is proper to attend to, ‘lest death 
ensue before the proper remedies can be applied.” 
The Gazette comments at some length, on the ar- 
ticle and procaeds to show, that though we have no 
Islands or foreign domain to take care of, yet that 
every craft that floats under the American Bag is in 
fact an American Colony, which the nation is bound 
to protect. 

We should regard the case as too obvious to re- 
quire argument at this time of day, to show the pro- 
priety of the United States having a navy—Yet as 
the Gazette remarks—'''Tha subject is onc of much 
importance. Those who have been friends to an 
efficient navy, should not think al] is safe, because 
the arguments used against the navy are not the 
strongest. Letit be understood, that when public 


very little consequence; it will have its run, until 
some extraordinary event show it to bein a wrong 
direction, and then it will set back again towards the 
right channel, without the least compensation for the 
injury it has wrought in its wrong course, or the 
least acknowladgment to those who attempted to stay 
Dk and invite it back to its proper chan- 
nel. 
. THe SravE-sHACKLE LIBEL of the London Times, 
is severely handled in the Paris papers, for ita stu- 
pidity or malice. The correspondent of Wilmar & 
Smith’s Europeau Times, thus writes from Paris on 
the 30th of September: 3 
“The tale of the Times, of London, of the finding 
of slave shackles in the wreck of tha noble American 
vessel, the Missouri, haa been received in this city 
with varied feelings of contempt, disbelief and in- 
dignation. All our journals, without a eingle ex- 
ception, designate it asa falsehood, many charac- 
terise it as a most infamous calumny, and some think 
it a lie so monstrously etupid as not to merit the ho- 
nor of an answer.” 


Convention or Inventors. Ata mesting which 
assembled at New York last week, over which Pro- 
fessor Renwick presided, a committee on busioess 
was appointed which reported as followa: 

Your committee would proposa that— 

1. The 15th section of the act of 1836 be so smend- 
ed as not to permit the defendant, in a suit for da- 
mages, to prove that the patentee was not the origi- 
nal inventor; and that a patent shall be considered 
valid by the public, until repealed by a process of 
law; and that positive injunctione issue until the pa- 
tent is repealed. 


opinion is misdirected, atrength of argument is of 
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2. That special judges be appointed, to be asso- 
ciated with the circuit judges in patent cases. 

3. That the Jaw be so amended as to define what 
shal} constitute a prior use of aa invention so as to 
defeat a pateot; and to define an abandonment of an 
invention to the public. 

4. On the re-iasue of patents that the law be mada 
positive and definite, so that the patentee sball have 
aright to claim more than he originally claimed, 
but within the limits of his description and drawings. 

5. For the extension of patents, that the present 
committee for this purpose be abolished, aod a com- 
mittee, consisting of a cummussiooer of patents and 
the chief examiners substituted therefor and that it 
be left to the committee to decide whether the patent 
shall ba extended for seven or fourteen years. That 
all extension of patents shall accrue to the inventors, 
except when they sball have assigned this right. 

6. That provision be made by congress for the 
publication of the patents. 

7. That the library be enlarged, to insura the 
fullest examinations by the patent office. 

. 8. That the compensation for the chief engineers 
be not less than $3,000 per annnm; and that the force 
be so increased as to insure speedy action on all ap- 
plications. 


9. Thatall the foregoing propositions to amend 
apply to alt patents granted originally, or re-issued 
since the passage of tbe act of July 4, 1836. 

10. That a committee be appoioted to submit the 
views of this convention to the commissioner of pa- 
tants, and solicit his official aid in carrying out these 
views, and also to memorialize congress on these 
important subjects. 

Several resolutions were adopted, after which the 
convention adjourned till the same time next year. 

We mentioned in our last, that the meeting after 
adjourning as a convention, re-modelled itself and 
formed a ‘National Society of Inventars.” Ought oot 
all “Yankeedom” be admitted as ex-officio membera, 


U. S. Tarasyay. We Lave been looking with no 
little curiosity fur further, developments in relation to a 
brief statement which we copied from the Washington 
correspondent of the Commercal Advertiser, professing to 

ive, in anticipation, the receipts and expenditures of the 

. States for the year ending 30ih June 1845, but which 
statement the Washington Union prumptly contradicted 
as being grossly erroneous. The amount of expendi- 
tures under the military department as givea in tha 
atatement alluded to was truly etartling,—say over twan- 
ry one millions. The Union statea, that the treasurer ig 
now busily occupied in preparing an accurate state- 
ment for publication. 


In the meantime we have the following Jannouncement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the laat quarter of tba 
fiaca] year ending 30th June 1845; which certainly 
goes somewhat towards forlifying the statement abova 
alluded to, and which the reader will find on p. 114. of 


before the contradiction of the Union reached us, and 
had not then time to substitute any thing in its place, else 
we should have withheld ita publication till something 
authentic reached us,—Wwe altached the contradiction 
and inserted both. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
October 31, 1845. 

Recerpts and expenditures for the quarter ending Septem- 


ber 30, 1845. 
Receipts from custonis $8,861,932 34 
From lands . 480,819 65 
Miscellangous and incidental 17,717 50 


9,860,469 49 


Expenditu ivil, miscellancous and for- 
Paien IR $1,792,173 11 


eign intercourse 
Artny proper $1,352,859 19 


Fortilications, ordnance, 


arming militia, &c. 663,369 40 
Pensions 956,223 27 
4,211,931 31 
Navy 2,331,369 61 
[nterest on the public dobt 6,514 88 
Redemption of loan of 1841 n 19,762 17 
Reimbursement of princepa! and in- 
terest on treasury notes 101,271 35 


8.163,092 41 


Receipts and expenditures for 1844. 

The account prepared by the Office of the Regius of 
the Treasury, of the reccipts and expenditures of the U- 
nited States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1844, gives 
the following statement. ! 

The receipts of the United Statea for tha year ending 
June 30, 1844, were as followe:— 

Customs $26,183,570 94 
Internal revenue 1,777 34 
Public landa 2,059,939 80 
Miscellaneous 1,075,419 70 $29,320,707 73 
Losna and treasury notes 1,877,847 95 


$31,198,555 73 
The expenditures of the United States for the year 


ending June 30, 1844, are as follows:— 
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Civil list $2,454,958 01 
Foreign Intereourss 636,079 66 
Misesllaneous 2,554,146 05 
Military service. excl:sive of pensions and ° 
Indian deparunent 5,218,183 66 
Revolutionary and other pensions 2,032,008 99 
Indian department 1,256,532 39 
Naval establishment 6,498,199 11 


$20,650,103 0) 
19,991,902 84 
33,542,010 85 

$39,156,254 74 

731,198,555 73 


Publie debt 


Balance on hand, June, 1843 
Receipts year ending June 30, 1341 


10,354 840 47 
Expenditures, ycar ending June 30, 1841. 33,642,010 85 


Balanee oo hand June 30, 1844 $36,712,829 62 

Aggregate of former years. The report gives a sum- 
mary of the receip's and expenditures fur each year, 
from the 4th of March, 1789, when the Constitution 
went into operation, to the 30th of June, 1844. The to- 
tal receipts during the whole period, from the several 
sourcess of revenue were as follows.— 
C stoms $ 312,828,812 55 
Internal revenus 22,270,879 01 
Dircet taxes * 12,744,737 56, 
Postage 1,092 227 ^2 
Publie lands 414,973,106 354 
Dividends, sales of stocks 

bonus 21,569,659 66 

Miscellaneous 21,094,232 63*1,005,115,252 59 


224,935,522 49 


Losns and Treasury notes 


1,229 350,775 05 
*The footing of the official document, though it does 
not tally with the figures given. The diserepancy. ($t, 
438,782 93) is explained by a note which says that tha’ 
amount is to be deducted froin the aggregate receipts of 
1829, but dees not tell from which particular iteins of 
the report it is to be deducted. 
The expenditures during the same period were as ful- 
Uwa: — 


Civil list 863,955,524 82 
Foreign intercourse 36 166.568 16 
Miscellaneous 64, 107.720 70 
Miltary service 256,993,357 03 
Pensions 51012 434 80 


Indian department 
Naval establishinent 


Public debt 


42,803,483 12 
179,933,124 48 


729,377,568 13 
464,730,377 30 


$1,192,607,943 43 
1,229.350,775 05 
1192,607,945 43 


$36,742,829 62 


Total receipts since 1791 
Do. expenditures do. 


Balanee on hand June 30, 1845. 


Texas. Provisions.—'i he Houston Telegraph states 
that the piene of the United States army on their 
frontier had advanced provisions to unprecedented 
prices. At Corpus Christ) and Aransas, curn was 1 50 
per bushel—poratces and other vegetables in. proportion. 
—The army had to depend on supplies from New Or 
leans, except for beef which Texas afforded in abun- 
dance and as low as 1 to 1} cts per pound. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


D 

THE BUUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN Missouri anv Iowa, 
ia hkely to be troublesome! ‘bine Grand Jury of Davis 
county, Iowa, have found two true bills ol iadictinent a- 
gainst our Sheriff, Jonathan Riggs, for extending the 
authority of this Siate over tbe disputed territory. He ia 
recognized to appear there for tris] at the next term of 
the Distrier Court fur Davis vounty, Iowa. ‘The penalty 
by the Statutes of Iowa, is fiae and imprisonment ia the 
Penitentiary. E 

The St. Louis Republican, of the 23d Oct. in. reference 
tu the subject, says: "Its time that this annoying and 
vexatiuns question was brought to a close. It is saying 
but little [or the goverument of the State ef Missvurt, 
that she does not march squarely up to the question, and 
assert at once. and in a manner nut to be controverted, 
her tile. All her officers and citizens acknowledge her 
legal right to the line passing through the rapide of the 
river Des Moines, and not the lina passing through. the 
rapids of the Mississippi; but she is briaging herself, her 
authority and her citizens, into contempt, by not asser- 
ting, in some emphatic manner, her nghis. Iowa has 
undertaken to legislate over the disputed territory, and 
so effectually enturces her legislation, iat the officers of 
Missouri dare not attempt to exercise guy authority, 
without running the risk uf being inearcerated in the 
Penitentiary. Missouri should be ashauied of the pusi- 
laninivus course she has mauilested throughout ibis cun- 
troversy.” 


MARXLAND. Chesapeake ond Ohio Canal. The sub- 
contractors with apparatus and corps of labourers, are 
now atrewed all along the line from dam No. 6 to Cum 
berland. Day is dawning again after a long gloomy 
night. ‘The Williainsport Banner of the lat inst. says 
the irede of that part of the Canal which is eumplcted, 
never before was ao brisk.. Immense quantities ol flour, 
grain and other kinds ol producs have been collected 
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in our town, and are now ready for transportation to the | as tha mortgage will be equally binding and aequire 


riet Citias. This, we understand too, is the ease at 
the other points along the line of the Canal. Within the 
last week er two, an unusually large number of boats 
has passed down the Canal. 

Groneia Tosaeco CunrunE — The Millelueviile Re- 
corder of Tuesday last says: "Oue of our friends in 
this vicinity has made a trial of the culture, tu the extent 
of some seven or eight acres. Hesowed the real Cuba 
seed, and has given it liis personal attention and care, 
and will, we uuderstand, realize fully all his expectations 
in relation to it. He makes from 800 to 1,000 ths to the 
acre. Itsappearanee is altogether (qual, in the opinion 
of those whe ligve seen it, to the Cuba tobacco; and the 
ease with which it has been produced, places that part 
of the experineot beyond doubt. "he Tobacco sold in 
hogshead would we presuine, pay double, and more, to 
the hand that cotton pays; and if further prepared be- 
fore being sold. manufactured inio cigars, for istanee, 
the preduet will we presume, le multiplied f urfold.— 
We shall notice thie experiment in detail, and give the 
results to our readers. [tis a fair one; and one, we are 
compelled to hclieve, most stccessful aud propitions. 


Missouri. New manufactory.—'Thle St. Louis Repub- 
hean of the 25th ult says. '"Tlic work has been coin- 
menced for one of the largest and mos’ extensive mann- 
facturing establishments which has yet started in Sr 
Louis; when edinpleted the wliote will cover a space 130 
by t40 feat, This immense pilc is designed to receive 
machinery for making cotton. bagging, grain sacking, 
duck, and for hareheling hemp. The machinery of the 
Newport, (Ky.) Manofacturing company has been pur- 
chased for this purpose." 

Micnican. Dr. Douglass Houghton, State Geologist, 
of Michigan, was drowned near Eagle River, Lake Su- 
perior, during a violent snow storin on the night of the 
{3th ol, He had four men with liim, two uf whom 
were also drowned. Most of his papers were saved. 
The body had not been (und when the letter giviog the 
acconnt left. The Doctor was nearly reudy to innke his 
finsl report and close the labors in which he had been 
engaged for the laat eight ycars. 

TENNESSEE. United States senator.—The two houses 
proceeded on the 22d ult to balot for a United States se 
nator, hut without ariviog at n choice. 

The first ballot stood, Nienolson, (loeo) 40, Turney 
(leco) 12; Bell (whig) 36; Dunlap 7. 

Nice ballotings took place during the day, with sundry 
variations of figures, and introduction of new caadidates, 
but the general complexion was the same. The balloting 
was renewed and centinued during all next day, but 
with no nearer apponeh to a choice. ‘Whe third—and 
fourth days ware spent in similar fruiiless efforta, 

On the fifth day, by a union ‘of the loco friends of 
Horxiss L. Turney Esq. (loco) with the whigs, that 


gentleman obtained a majority of all the votes, and is 
secordiogly elected. 


Much disaffection is expressed hy 
the other loco members of the legislature, at this re- 


sult. 
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THE ENGLISH IN CALIFORNIA. 


From the New York Courier. 


That porlion of the Pacific ocean known as Cali- 
foruia, is at present attracting aa unusual share of 
the attention of the governinents anil people of this 
country, Great Britain, and France. It is regarded 
by them all ss in itself one of the richest and most 
beautiful regions of the earth; and is destined, by its 
situation, its harbors, and its proximity to Asia, to 
influence at no distant day, the commercia! and po- 
htical affairs of the world. We have published from 
time to time, from the English and French papers, 
able and importaot speculations upon this subject;— 
und special attention has been excited by tlie passa- 
ges we nave given from the Mexican correspondence 
of the London Times, in which the possession of 
California by the British is held to be indispensable 
te check the progress in wealth and power of the 
United States, which is beginniug to excite the jea- 
Jousy and alarm of the leading nations of Europe.— 
The writer has repeatedly, intelligently and most 
zealously urged upon the Brilish government the 
necessity of at once acquiring California by purchase 
from Mexico, insisting that thus and thus anly, can 
the American republic be cut off from the West 
Pacific Coast, and shut ont (rom a most advantageous 
access to tbe trade of Asta. Substantially the same 
view is urged in the leading and ollicial papers of 
Paris. 

In this state of things the character, condition and 
general relations of California become to us objects 
of the deepest interest, It has been generally undar- 
stood that certain portions of the territory have been 
mortgaged to parties in England, by whom muney 
has at various times been loaned to Mexico; and that 
there is a disposition on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by means of this mortgage, to acquire 
possession and dominion of the whole country. ot 
coursa no just argument in favor of such possession 
ean be drawn frem the existence of such mortgage, 


additional value and validity, should California be- 
come part and parcel of the United States. In that 
case the debt willbe guaranteed by the American 
government; and if the solicitude of the British go- 
vernment extends solely to the security of these 
debts, it will abandon its designs, if such have been, 
entertained, of acquiring dominion there, and allow 
California to assume the position which events may 
assign it. JI secms clear, however, that jealousy of 
the United States, a disposition to check their pro- 
gress and to retard their growth in power aud away, 
is al the root of this proposition to make California 
a province or dependent section of the British pos- 
sessions. Such a consummation would be to the U. 
States a most sericus and important event; ona which , 
would greatly influence our relations with all tha 
world, avd ent us off forever from easy and indepen- 
dent access to the boundless wealth of the Asiatio. 
coiminerce—a consequence to which tbe U. States 
can never submit. We lay it down as an axiom— 
to he enforced by war if necessary—that when Msx- 
ico ceases to own California it must constitule an in- 
tegral part of the American Union, |... ,. 

Aecnrate and reliable information Upon the sub- 
ject ^ hecomes, therefore, of the utmost publie im- 
portance; and we are gratified to ba able to publish 
the followiog letter from Mr. Cushing, which was, 
written in answer to the inquiries of a triand: 

Newburyport, October 24th, 1845. 

Dear Sir—1 have before me sundry documents, , 
which appertain to the subject of your inquiry as to 
the interest of the British holders of Mexican bonds 
in the territory of California. 


I By decrece of the president ad interim of tbe 
Mexiean Republic, issued April 12th, 1837, undar 
the authority of an act of congress of tbe 4th of the 
same month, it is declared— 

I. That the entire Joreign debt of the Republic 
may, if the public ereditors see fit, be consolidated 
through the agency of Messrs. Lizardi & Co. and of 
tha Mexiean ininister in London. 

2. That ths existing bonds may be exchanged, ona 
half for new bonds of such consolidated fund, “and 
the other half in laud warrants on the vacant lands in 
the departmeuts of Texas, Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Catifornia, at the rate of four acres for each pound 
sterling.” 

7. That “for further security in the payment of 
the princips! and interest of the national consolidat- ) 
ed fund, the Mexican government specially hypothe- 
eates in the name of the nation, one hundred mil- 
lions, (100,600,000), of acres of the vacant lands in 
the departments of California, Chihuahua, New Mex- 
deo, Sonora, and Texas, with special guaranty to. 
| aaid consolidated fund until the total extinction of tbe: 
bonds,” y 

10. That "foreigners, who, in virtue of their land 
warrants ehall come to establish themselves on their. 
properties, shall acquire from that date tha title of 
colonists, and shall participate, they and their fami- 
lies, in all the privileges which the Jaws grant or 
may grant, to any others of tha same origiu and- 
under the same conditions.” 

Other articles of this decree, namely, tha 3d, 4th, 
‘5th, 6th, 8th and 9th, regulate various questions of 
detail in regard to the new bonds and the land war- 
rants, 

II. On the 14th of September, 1837, in pursuance 
of a previous meeting of the helders of Mexican 
bonds, it was agreed, between tham and the ageats 
of the Mexican government to accept the offer of the 
latter, with twelve modifications proposed, of wbich 
the most material to the present purpose are the 
following, namely: k 

2. That (among other things), instead of at onca 
converting one half of the vld bonds into land war- 
rants, for that half shall ba issued deferred bonds, 
“which deferred bonds shall be at all times receiva- 
ble in payment of vacaat lands in the department of 
‘Texas, Chihnaliua, New Mexico, and California—at 
the choice of the purchaser, at the rale of four acres 
for each pound sterling.” 

4. That the deferred bonds shall contain a clause 
stipulating that “the Mexicap government, when 
thereto required, shall gravt to the bearer of the said 

onds full right of property and complete possession 
m the number of acres of land corresponding to tbe 
amount of said bond, with tbe accruing interest 
thereon, at the rate of four acres of land for each 
pound sterling, of which fnll and complete possession 
shall be given by the competent authorities on the 
presentation of said deferred bond.” — . 

7. That the Mexican government, in addition to 
the general hypothecation of 100,000,000 of acres, 
contained in the Tth article of the decree, “shall 
specially sat apart * * twenty five millions of go- 
vernment lands in the deparlinents having the nearcst 
communications with tha Atlantic, and wbicb may 
appear best suited for colonization from abroad; tbe 
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said lands to be specifically and exclusively held 
open for the location of the deferred bonds.” 

14. That bonds of the first class may run until the 
yesr 1866, and those of second class unti] the year 
1876. 

The other articles nre not particularly important to 
the subject of inquiry. 

TIL. On the Ist of June, 1839, an act was passed 
by the Mexican congress which 

I. Approves the abave agreement made with the 
holders of Mexican bonds on the {4th of September, 
1837. 

9. Grants one year for the propose 
the foreign debt. 

4. Requires tlie executive te take heed that “no 
lands on the frontier shall be granted lo the subjects of the 
border slates, in the event of any bends falling into 
their hands which they may be desirous of exchang- 
ing for lande," &c. 

6. Enjoins‘that the lands be so divided among the 
emigrants as to prevent their too great concentration 
on one point; they are therefore to be located alsome 
distance from each other, and as near to our towns as 
may be convenient." 

TV. On the 29th July, 1839, there was issued by 
the president sd interim of the Mexie.n Republic, 
(Santa Anna) an order in council, of 24 articles, 
which regulate in detail the issue of the new bonds, 
and especially those of the first class, for which s 
certain portion of tho custom house revenues were 
specially pledged; but this order in council does not 
materially affect the present object. 

Please to observe that the hypothecation of 100,- 
000,000 zerea of land in California, Texas, Chihua- 
hua, New Mexico, and Sonoras, is permanent until 
the whole debt be paid, and the right of locating the 
deferred bonds in Califoruia, Texas, Chihuahua, 
and New Mexico,also continues until these are 
paid, it being a consideration inserted in the bonds. 

T subjoin an extract from an English work on Ca- 
lifornia, published in 1839, which bears upon the ge- 
neral subject. 

“This (tbe transfer of California to the English 
creditors) would be a wise measure on the part of 
Mexico, if the government could be brought to lay 
aside the vanity of retaining larga possessions. The 
cession of such a disjointed part of the Republic as 
Califoroia would be an advantage. In no case can 
it ever be profitable to the Mexican Republic, nor 
can it possibly remain united lo it for any length of time. 
Therefore by giving up this territory for the debt, 
would be getting rid of this last for nothing. Set 
If California were ceded for the English debt, the 
creditors might be formed into a company, with the 
difference that they sbould have a sort of sovereignty 
over the territory, samewhat in the manner of the East 
India Company." I remain very respectfully yours, 

C. CUSHING. 


‘CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


A ees 

SEcEsSIONS FROM THE ANGLICAN Cuurcn.—The 
London Morning Post of the }5th Oct. says:— We are 
now enabled to mentien the names of all those members 
of the Univerity ef Oxford who have been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church in the course of the last 
few days. They are—the Rev. J. H. Newman, B. D. 
Fellow of Oriel College; the Revy.—Stanton, M. A. of 
Bransenose College; the Rev.—Bowles, M. A. of Exeter 
College; the Rev. Ambrose St. Joha, amdent of Christ 
Church; Mr. J. D. Dalgrains, M. A. of Exeter College; 
and Mr. Albany Christie; M. A. Fellow of Oricl College. 
It is stated eonhdently that other clergymen, also mem- 
bera of the University of Oxford, are preparing to take 
a_similar step. 
Mr. Newman into the Roman Catholic Church took 
place nt Littlemore.—Morning Pest. 

Tur Insun Conrzers Binz—Eightcen of the Irish 
Catholic Prelatea hava formally declared against the bill 
recently passed by the British arliament fur establishing 
Academies or Colleges in lreland,—as being “danger- 
ous te faith and morals."—Nine others of their Prelates 
have aa pune declared in favor of giving the experi- 
ment a fair trisl. Archbishops Crely and Murray, are 
two of tha nine. The anathema of the eightcen prelates 
followed up by the sarcasm and eloquence of O'Connell, 
will ba aoma obstacle to the progress of the proposed re- 
form. The weight of government patronage however is 
manifested by a host of applicants for professorshipa in 
tha new institutions, ‘Thete is no deubt of their speedi- 
ly going into eperation. 


Ax EPtscorAL CmumcH AT JERUsALEM. The Englisli 
Ambassador at Conatantinople, Sir STRATFORD CANNING, 
has at length eucceeded in obtaining a firman or permis. 
alon to build a Protestant Church nt Jerusalem. 

Curtstianizy IN Crna. The Catholic Religion, a 
Canton lener in the New York Sun saya, is the only 
form of Christianity acmally tolerated by law in China. 
All other Missionaries are subject to expulsion trom Chi. 
na, shonld French Consuls or French subjects ever deem 
it necessary to favor that course for pecuniary, political 
or acctarian purposes. 


We understand that the reception of 


Nortu Coventry, Connecticut. A Church in Coven- 
try"—on the 9th Oct. 1845, celebrated tha One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of its establishment in that place. 
The Rev. Dr. Kxarr, of Franklin, now in the ninety 
second year of his age, and sixty, fifth yesr of hia minis- 
try invoked a blessingupon the occasion,and of tha dinner 
which was given, he partook from a pewter.platter, once 
belonging te the Rev. S. Ocenm, and was accommoda- 
ted with a napkin, made one hundred and fifty years ago 
by s lady of Ion! who has been dead more than a 
centory.—Mucb of the table furniture was of pewter, 
auch as the ancestora of those present used, and cake 
was served from a receipt used a century ago, “bean 


d conversion of purridge,” a favorite dish of olden time, not being for- 


gotten. After dinner, the company adjourned ad diem, 
that is, a vote was passed adjourned the meeting to the 
‘Oh day of October, 1915. 

MILLERISM, strange ag it may seem, net withstanding 
the failure of all its predictions, still continues its in- 
fatuation. One of the believers has just fonnd out that 
it is in the year 1855, iosted of 1845, that the end of all 
things is to occur. A number of persona were baptized 
a few days since in the Schuylkill River, converts to the 
faith. Wallace Smith, being at Patesgue, Long Irland, 
where the Millerites have lately had quite a "revival," 
took it ioto hia head that the Lord had commanded him 
to slay five peraons,—and though heretofore a quiet and 
orderly. man, he commenced devoutly, by altempting the 
life of hia wite, for which a magistrate of Suffulk County, 
has sent him to River Head jail. 


Division IN CHURCHES, THE Scuiam IN TBE BAPTIST 
Cuurcu. The Baptist Missionary Board have decided 
to call a special meeting of the General Cenvention, to 
be held in this city on the 19th of next month, with a 
view to adopt measures required by the secession of 
their southern churches. 

The above is from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. We have reccived the impression, in conversa- 
tion with a leading Baptist clergymao, that the difference 
between the branches of the Baptistchurch was not of 
a kind to disturb religious relations, or to prevent a hearty 
concurrence in the arrangement of missionary stations, 
&c.—U. S. Gazette. 

Reflection and observation, both have brought convic- 

tion to onr mind, that it is much better for any religious 
community, when differences arrive that cannot well be 
reconciled in the body,-it is much better forjthem peace- 
ably aud amicably te separate, than to continua to- 
gether in a constant etate af ferment and dispute. The 
spirit of disputation—the determination to rule by rules, 
or laws—confessions of faith, or by whatever may be 
the designation by{which church authority is asserted, 
| instead of bindiog by the bonds of love and unity, np- 
‘pears to our mind te be incompatable with the spirit 
and design of trae religon. Religious service must be 
8 free will offering, to be of any avail. 


A SramEsE Newsrarer i$ now published in Bankok, 
chiefly under the direction of the American Missiona- 
ries. 

Rexroious pissenstoys, The Congress of Delegates 
from the Catholic Cantona of Switzerland, which has 
just heen holden at Lucerne, 13 to be immediately fol- 
lowed by ona ol Protestant Delegstes at Zurich. Reli- 
gions peace and a quiet accomplishment of the Federal 
relations are among the professed objecta of both con- 
vocations. In pelities and in religion, parties may hap- 
pen 16 have so injured or worried each other as to be 
brougut at lengih to a reasunable mood and Christian 
aim. 

RELIGIOUS ToLERATION IN SWEDEN. Christiana, au- 
gust 1.— By a resolution of the Storthing, sanctioned by 
the King, relative to the professors of the Christian ro- 
ligion out of the pale of the established church, they are 
allowed the free cxercise of their religion, and the right 
to form separate communities. Also, that a person may 
leave the established church to juin such a community 
when above nineteen years of age. 


More Foop ron Tne Creovious.—Thefeditor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Herald has just received a private letter 
from Burlington, Wisconsin, containing the information 
that a certain well known individual, who had, accord- 
ing ta his own account, been visited by several dreams; 
wherein a wonderful secret had been revealed, procecd- 
ed, in company with some friends, to dig a hole beneath 
a tree which he had designated,—the result ef their la. 
hors being the discovery of a vcasal containing plates of 
brass inscribed with divers mystic characters, “of the 
meaning of which they were entirely ignorant, but 
which the prophet has since translated;" and will no 
duubt soon Fad believara. Whether this new Prophet 
designs to operate a schism amongst the Mormona, or 
intends to set up some new Zsm, on his own hook, is 
net yet revealed. 


Inperenpent Carnoric Onuncu at Cincinnati.—The 
Cincinnati Enquirer states, that a church ia about to be 
erected that city by Catholics of the naw,or Ronge school, 
recently started in Germany. Eight hundred persons 
nre said to be already enliated in sha enterprize. 

The Catholic Telegraph, published at Cincinnati; thus 
notices the matter;— 

“We hope it may be trae. Nothin would giva us 
more sincere pleasure than to hear that the atholic 
Chorcli was to be freed from the acandal of man, who 
aarder the name of Catholics, took every opportunity to 
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disturb the harmony of the faithful and aet church dis- 
cipline at defiance. We would regret, for the sake of 
their own seuls, the apostacy, but when we remember 
the peace which would be the result of their departure 
from amongst us, we say with all our heart. Go! Estab- 
liah an independent Catholic Church! Make yourselves 
ridiculons, fight and squabble sbont doctrines, and after 
a few years, have the consolation to aee all your animosi« 
y against the Church of Christ, ending ia your own con- 
‘ision and the advancement ef that very esuse which 
the devil tempts you to injure. We have good reason to 
believe that tke movement will not succeed, or if it does, 
that the Catholic Church will not lose by it ss much as 
others.” 

Baptists 1N THE UniteD States.—From the Baptist 
Register for t845, it appears that they number 5373. mi- 
nisters, 9230 chorches, and 707,942 members. They 
have 12 chsrtered colleges and five theological eemina- 
ries. They publish fifieen weekly, five semi-monthly, 
and five monthly religious newspapers, Six monthly Ma- 

azines, and one quarterly Review. The receipts of 
their principal benevolent institutions for the preceding 
vear were, for the General Convention for Foreign Mis- 
sions, $74,408; for the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Socicty abant $50,000, and Ior the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $20,577 

A general convention of the Baptist denomination of 
the United States is to be held at New York on the third 
Wednesday of November. The special object of the 
meeting will be to make such alterations in (he censtitit 
tion of the convention as have been rendered necessary 
by the withdrawal ef the Southern churches fram their + 
connection with it on account of the slavery ques- 
tion. 

A Princeny Heprew.-—From Prague, we hesr ef the 
death, at the age of seventy-seven, of the Hebraw mer- 
chant, Maurice Sedekaner—a man whose title to a re- 
cerd in pages like ours consists, not in the princely for- 
tune which was the work of his own honorable teil, but 
in the noble usc which he made of it. Fifty yeara ago, 
M. Zedekauer came, penniless, to Prague; and he has 
left behind him, seven «ullions of flurias—-£700,000. In 
his liletime he devoted the larger part of his immense re- 
venues to the enconragement of science, art, and na- 
tional industry—and to the relief of the indigent, with- 
ont distinction of religion or race; and, by his will, he 
has bequeathed three millions of florins—£300,000 a- 
mong the benevolent institutions et all the principal ci- 
ties of Bohemia. He was followed to the cemetery of 
his nation by men of all ranks and beliefs—the poor, of 
conrse—the civil and military authorities of the capital 
—All ita distinguished men—and, it is very pleasant to 
add, many clergymen of various Christian sects. Every- 
where tha spirit ia passing inte dishonor which sald 
once have "epit upon. the Jewish gaberdine,” or trampe 
led on the grave of a man like this.—Athenanm. 

GREAT EXCITEMENT IN CarcUTzTA. The Rev. Dr. 
Dun, a Presbyterian missionary, in a recent letter, in 
reference to the conversion, to christianity, of several 
prominent members of the Mission Scheol under hla 
care, S8y8:— 

To the terrified imaginations of the Hindoo communi- 
ty, it looked as if all ihe. 1200 youth in the Institution 
were about to abjure Hindooiam aud embrance christi- 
anity; and the fear that Hindooism itself, was on the 
eve of ntter annihilation spread such consternation 
thronghout the city, that the cry, of, down with christiani- 
ty! down with Missionaries! and down with Free Church 
Institwtions!—echoed from cvery bazaar and every atreet 
in the city. Several hundred had left the Institution, 
bm the fact, he says, that.in the midst of such an excit- 
ed state of public feeling, some six or seven hundred pu- 
pila should remain in the school, quietly pursuing their 
regular stndiea, only proves how amazingly deep a hold 
the Institutions has on the native mind, and what a 
dcep seated lodgment it has secured for itsclf in the very 
strong hofds of society. 

Renicious Convention. A project of convoking a 
general council of the clergy of all sects jn Prussia, with 
a view to hearing their opinions on the religious questione 
which agitate the public in that country, 19 under con- 
sideration. 
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IS WAR BREWING? 
ARE WE HEADY? 


ee 
By the last steamer we have rather portentous 
intimations from England, whilst the language of the 
government organ at Washington, especially within 
the last fortnight, is such as to lead us to think that 
it would be prudent for the country to lose no time 
in making such preparations as a war would render 
necessary. It is repeated in the “Union” almost dai- 
ly, and echoed by other of the lesding administration 
presses, that President Perg will reiterato in his 
forthcoming annual message to congress the language 
which tbe British ministry, parliament, and presses 
took so much exception at in his inaugural address. 
And not only so, but that he will strongly urge the 
passage of a bill for immediately extending our go- 
vernment over the whole of Oregon, 
The intelligence from England is, that the utmost 
activity and urgency is obsarvable in the British navy 
yards, that the government have notified all the cone 
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tractors for supplies, fitting steamers, and other pre- 
paretions, that no indulgence as to time would be 
admitted,—that the contracts must be fulfilled, and 
the vessels ready for sea by the day specified. 1n shart, 
the indications not to be mistaken are, that come 
formidable naval movement is contemplated. Utter- 
ly at a loss from the position of affairs with all the 
reat of the world, to conceive any other object at 
present for such an armament, the British public 
seem to have concluded that the movement must 
have immediate relation to the Oregon question.* 

The probability is, thatthe British have been more 
considerate than our government, in preparing to 
maintain the position which they have respectively 
assümed. Our president was first to assert that tbe 
disputed territory was unquestionably ours, and that 
the claim should be maintained; this, if the asser- 
tion had been really official, was in a manner forc- 
closing negotiation. The assertion, however, was 

. followed by no effective demonstrations towards car- 
ryiog out and enforcing the assumption. The Bri- 
tish ministers in as stern language retorted their de- 
termination to maintain their prelensions,—and it 
would seem, have been diligently preparing for sucb 
an event as these conflicting assertions, if persisted in, 
must lead to. The one, though already armed to the 
teeth, promptly voted millions ta increase that ar- 
mour, The other has, ——-, certainly neither 
armed, nor prepared for war. Our publie press, 
our political orators, and even members of our go- 
vernment, have uniformly treated the British asser- 
tions that they would maintaiu their claim to Ore- 
gon, as “mere gasconade." The people of this 
country are absolutely persuaded that war for that 
object is out of the question, —and the whole coun- 
try remains quict and unarmed under that impres- 
sion. Who believes that this country will be at war 
with England in less than three months? 

s » And yet what are the facts? Why, whilst we have 
been full of, ——, not to say gasconade, but certainly 
full of talk and parade of the press, and free with 
assertions, as if confident that proclaiming our de- 
signs was all that was necessary,—hurrying on with 
impetuosity to a termination of pending negotiations, 
as if impatient to show that we could and would end 
the dispute just on our own terms, whilst so steer- 
ing, not one tack or sheet is moved towards meeting 

. the possible contingency, that the British govern- 
ment may at last fight for Oregon, rather than let us 
take it from them nolens volens! Not oae regiment 
is added tv our army. Not an additional ship or 
man voted to the navy,—a preliminary organization 
of militia is not even praposed,—and, instead of 
suggesting wavs and means adequate to meet such 
expense as a war with England must occasion, the 
secretary of our treasury is notoriously employed, as 
busy as @ bee, contriving how to get the existing ta- 
riff reduced to a "revenus slandard!” 

While such are the demoustrations on pur part, 
towards enforcing with effect, our claim to the dis- 
puted territory, what lias England beeu doing? We 
ask not what she has been saying,—but what she has 
been doing? Why, although already armed to the 
teeth, as it were, neither her army nor her navy 
reduced to a peace establishment,—her assertion 
that her claim to Oregon shall be defended, is 
promptly followed by the APPROPAIATIONS of mil- 
lions of dollars and of additional men to her naval 
force, and of nearly as much more lo her ordnance 
department. Those appropriations it seemsare now 
being indefatigably used, and a naval force probably 
more formidable than. ever visited our coast, will in 
a few weeks be waiting for sailing orders. 

Itis certainly time for the Americans to wake up 
to the fact, that the Oregon dispute may lead toa 
war, and that that war will of course immediately 
supervene such a termination of the negotiation as is 
above alluded to. If war is to be, we will uot say 
courled—but we will sey, if war cannot be averted, let 
us at least use all diligence, by preparations for it, to 
avert disaster and disgrace. Y 

Notwithstanding the tone of the government or- 

* gau and other presses, professing to be familiar with 
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*Many article in confirmation of the staiement which 
ja inserted in this unmber trom the European Times, ea- 
1abliah the lact of preparation beyond doubt. The last 
New York Evening Gazette contsina the following ex- 
tract from a private letter received from a gentleman in 
England who has lately vigited most of the dock yarda— 
Phe activity in all the English dock yards is unpre- 
cedented, and I have iu vain endeavored to discover the 
cause. The number of the wer steamers now being 
built is unusnally great. No one here has any idea of a 
rapture with France, many believe the Enghsli govern 
ment mean to take strong ground in regard to Oregon 
—and eame think the Government are negotiating for 
California. The forta erecting on different parts of the 
coast are also the subjeeta of much surprise and remark. 
There can be no doubt that a war ia in prospect—but 
with whom the people here are entirely at a lose to con- 
jecture." 


the views of the executive, we can hardly believe it 
possible that it is determined to advise any course or 
use such language, as would obviously induce a war, 
if that course or that language can honorably be 
avaided,—or pastponed, even until the country is 
better prepared for war. : 

Review for a moment the condition this country 
might find itself in, and in all probability would find 
itself in, if President Porr, in his annual message, 
and Mr. Secretary Buchanan in his negotiation with 
Mr. Pakenham, should assume, as it is asserted in 
the government journals that they have and will as 
sume, that our right to the whole of Oregon not only 
is “unquestionable and shall be maintained,” but that 
a bill should forthwith pass congress, at their sugges- 
tion, extending our jurisdiction over the whole terri- 
tory. Such seems at present, if the leading presses 
of the administration perty can be relied upon, to be 
the determination of the executive. In three weeks 
from Monday next, the president will make the 
official announcement of his views, whatever they 
may be, to congress. Three weeks more may suffice 
for carrying a bill throagh congress, directing the 
extension of our government over the whole of the 
Oregon. “Now or never" was the rallying cry 
when the question was for the acquisition of Texas. 
The like impulse may be equally influential for seiz- 
ing on Oregon. Suppose the bill for that purpose 
passed and signed by next Christmas day, au event 
which really seems not improbable. And then sup- 
pose, what to our mind looks equally probable that Mr. 
Peel and§his administration,Jand Lord John Russell 
and his opposition party, were to fcel themselves 
constrained, for the honor of old England, to carry out 
ihe declarations, which both of them volunteered 
daring the memorable discussion that took place in 
parliament upon the subject when they received Mr. 
Polk's inaugural, and which declarations were ap- 
proved by the British presses of al] parties, and were 
even reiterated witb additional venom from O'Con- 
nell and his corps of Irish agitators. Suppose, we 
say, that all this evidence of popular feeling, which 
no British minister would for one moment think of 
stemming, should induce a motion in parliament, di- 
recting the claims of the British government to what 
they consider as their portion of Oregon, to be forth- 
with enforced by a resort to arms if necessary.— 
What party or what individual in parliament would 
vote against tho motion? British pride is na obstinate 
as American pride. The bill would pass parliament 
with the same acclaim that followed Mr. Peel’s speech 
when he last spoke upon the Oregon question, announcing 
such a course to be the intention of the government. 

And the public press of that country would at 
once applaud the national spirit thus manifested. 

We propose all this es a matter of supposition, as 
a possible, not to say, probable case, in order to ar- 
rive at the inquiry, of what would probably be the im- 
mediate consequence? 

Those that recollect the practice of the British 
government in anticipating, as they generally do, a 
declaration of war, by a prompt movement to seize 
the defences of the power they aim at—those who 
remember that the appearance of Lord Nelson with 
a force sufficient to take possession of Copenhagen 
and secure the Danish fleet, was the first intimatioa 
which that power had of designed hostilities, may 
readily conjecture what would be the course likely 
to be adapted by the British government on such a 
contingency as we have been endeavoring to sketch. 

The British government are unquestionably pre- 
paring a very formidable naval and steam force, to 
be in readiness by a specified time for some opera- 
tion or other, and England has at present but two 
disputes on hand that we know of, with any of the 
governments of the world—one with Buenos Ayres, 
about the Argentine quarrel, and the otber with our 
government about the Oregon. 


Assuming that our Oregon bill should pass con- 
greas by Christmas day. The president’a message 
would, in the mean time, have reached England. A 
British reply to that message would, in all proba- 
bility, be brought to our coast by the squadron which 
is now in preparation, and the first announcement 
we should have of the passage of a British Oregon 
bill would be in the sound of British cannon. 

If Mr. Peel and the British cabinet arrive at the 
conclusion that they must defend the British claim 
to Oregon, euch, in all probability, wil] be the course 
they will adopt. They. wilt undoubtedly determine 
by a prompt and imposing movement at once, whilst 
we are every where unarmed, to do us all the harm 
in their power. How many sail of the line, how 
many steam frigates end smaller craft are 1n this 
naval requisition, or by what day the whole are to be 
in readiness for sea,no mention is made. ‘The go- 
vernment, the press, and the letter writers on these 
points, are all silent. The secret is left with their 
governmeut. Our government, perhaps, may have 
had the precaution to obtain the requisite informa- 
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tion. If they have not, they have certainly neglect- 
ed an obvious duty. lf they know, there may be 
policy in keeping the secret to themselves, which 
we are nnt disposed to censure. We sincerely hope 
they do know more than the public know upon this 
point. 

Not knowing, we enjoy the yankee privilege of 
guessing the amount of the force, and the day it ia to 
be ready to proceed on its destination, as well as the 
object of that destination. Our readers are as free 
to guess for themselves, and quite as well qualified 
from the premises before them, to guess right. 

Well, suppose the two governments each to haya 
passed its own “Oregon bill," by new-year's day, 
and that the Dritish squadron should reach our coast 
a few days afterwards, and war forthwith ensue. 

Now comes the questions; what condition are 
we in to resist? whal forces have we wherewith to 
overcome the enemy? what is there of ours in dan- 
ger of being lost which we ought to be looking out 
for the safety of? How and where can the enemy 
most seriously essai] us? And how are we prepared 
to resist their assaults, or to effectually assail them? 

These questions are not asked, heaven knows, 
with any other view than what appears to ua to be 
an indispensable precaution on the part of a prudent 
government under existing circumstances. 

if it be the determination of the president and 
cabinet, that Oregon should now be occupied, at the 
evident risk, not to say certainty, of a war with 
England, ia it not their obvious duty, if it be in their 
power, to avert the immediate occurrence of war 
until the country, has time to put on some armor, at 
least, of defence? Would our sea ports, our ship- 
ping, our coasta be ready to encouoter the shock 
which the British goveroment probably have been 
preparing for such a contingency, whilst our govern- 
ment, instead of having even the forces which we 
usually have in gacrison, have withdrawn the whole of 
the army and sent them off; whether now an “army of 
observation” or an ‘army of occupation" we know 
nat; but the matter of factis, that the army we have 
is occupying a disputed territory, beyond the very 
recent, if not the now existing limits of the Union; 
whether at war or not, it is difficult to aay, but cer- 
tainly offering, what has been considered by many 
as provocations to our southern neighbor, which, 
with the assurance of having Great Britain to second 
them, they would be very apt to venture a hostile 
notice of. Tbe British end Mexicans would no doubt 
soon understand each other, Our army is upon the 
Mexicen border. Suppose a British squadron— 
not the formidable squadron now in preparation, 
but their “experimental squadron,” which has 
sailed, quite as well prepared as our forces seem to 
have been—should, between Christmas aod new- 
year’s, anchor off Aransas bay, by wey of intimating 
ihat that government chose to interfere if necessary 
in the acramble for California? What a position 
would our army be in? How would the supplies 
then reach them from New Orleans or elsewhere? 

The Mexicans, 'countenanced and subsidized by 
the British, would be apt to re-assert their claim to 
the invaded territory by an army not so contempti- 
ble as some people imagine. A British force, if war 
ensued, would intercept the returo of our army by 
sea, and make their position a dangerous or precarious 
oae if they were not exceedingly fortunate. 

Where is our commerce, in the mean time? How 
are ourshipping, whose sails now whiten every sea, 
how are they to escape the thousand British cruisers 
with which the ocean would be scoured? 

Be it remembered, that a long series of precautions 
on the part of our government, an embargo for many 
months, and a non-intercourse act, for as many 
more, had cautiously notified our merchants aod 
shippers of their danger, prior to the declaretion of 
war of 1812. The enemy comparatively obtained 
few of them. How many of those now abroad, ap- 
prehending no danger, would be allowed to reach 
home? 


Our sea ports, and oursea coast, and lake coast, 
and lake frontier, (where, how many thousand. Bri- 
tish bayonets are now daily paraded, whilst we bave 
scarcely a captain’s command?) all these, instead of 
being at every avenue prepared for hostilities, are 
as quietly slumbering in the lap of peace, as if war 
was a century off. : 

This is not the worst of the state of affaire. Our 
ships may be captured, our sailorssent again to peo- 
ple Dartmoor prisons,—to be, as in last war, detain- 
ed during the war for fear ol their entering our na- 
vy. Our sea ports und lake ports, and sea coast, 
and leke coest, and gulf coust may suffer by mareu- 
ding depredations,—sume of our cities may be in 
flames,—iodividuals may be ruined, and distress 
spread widely around, by the first shock of war.— 
These things may be, or may not be. Bur as TO 
THE MAIN QUESTION, our preparation for a wat,— 
such a war asa conflict between England and the 


- we have enjoyed, was found inadequate but lately 
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United States, come when it may, will now bring on, 
is not to ba left to conjecture. If the government | 
determine upon taking a course which will induce | 
war,—be the faultof incurring it who soever it may,- 

whether England or the United States, or whether 

both of them be in fault, it is most manifest, that 

extensive preparation for such a contingency is re- 

quired on our part. 

Io the first place, in all wars. money is indispen- 
sable, Mexico would undoubtedly have declared war 
a few weeks ago if she could have raiscd the few 
millions required for carrying iton. Jt is obvious 
that we can not at first rely upon foreign loans for 
the occasion. American credit, during the peace 


to command a trifling loan in Europe. How Furo- 
pean capitalists would treat an application for a loao 
tocarry on a war with Great Britain, and for the 
dismemberment, ns they consider it, of Mexico we 
may wel} Judge. 

The customary resources which our government 
has for defraying current expenses, would be deplor- 
ably affected by the occurrence of war. Jinports 
and exports would compare sadly with those of the 
last thirty years. * The duties collected, of course 
would be equally effected. Even resorting to the 
expedient of the last war, of doubling the existing 
rates of the tariff, though it would affect the price of 
everything imported, would add but little to the ag- 
gregata of receipts frum that source, for our capa- 
eities for manufacturing almost everything necessary 
to our comfort now, would, at such prices, effectu- 
ally prevent importations, even if the enemy’s bluck- 
ades did not. A declaration of war with Englaud 
would ba worth more than a dozen tariff acts to our 
manufacturers. < 
* But how would it affect our agrieu!turists? 

What would be tbe price of cotton, with a British 


` squadron watching for itat every avenue from our 


coast? 

What would be the price of flour, without our 
having a single nvenue tu a foreign port, for dispos- 
ing of our surplus?. n 

What would "American provisions" be quoted at? 

What would tobacco bring? ) 

Weare asking questions that ought at thia ino- 
ment, as we think, to interest every American. 

Whether these articles would bring anythin 
the prices they at present command,— whether some | 
of them would sell at all, is matter worthy of con- 


‘sideration, because, whether they sell or not, the mo- 


ney which may be necessary to enable the govern- 
ment to carry on the war, and fo bent the enemy 
with if we can, must be had. Direct taxes are just 
as certain as the war itself. Every hour that direct 
taxes are deferred, contributes to sink the credit of 
the government nnd render those taxes the heavier 
when they come, and every hour contributes to di- 


minish the means by which the people ‘can ineet | and our ow 


those taxes, 


Some of our communities have been im 
under the existing taxes,—some have refused to pro 
vide for the payment of interest upon existing debts, 
Candidates for popular favor even in Maryland, have 
announced themselves and been voted for as “‘repu- 
diators" of the existing obligations of the atale.— 
How would it be, if to those obligations, were add- 
ed such United States direct taxation: as would be 
required to meet the thousand contingencies of a 
war with Great Britam and Mexico, and yet the 
present sources from which the people are enabled 
to pay existing taxes, should be so seriously im- 
paired? 

We put no questions for intimidation. The Amo- 
rican people are probably as patriotic as any people, 
and can ae effectually surmount difficulties, But 
they have a right to expect their government to use 
all reasonable precautions to prevent the oecurrence 
of difficulties, and to avert them if in their power. 

Our serious impression, is, that tha country is not 
in.such a condition, eitber as to tha safety of our 
commerce, of our ciles, or of our frontier, —and 
atill lees as to the condition of our finances, as it 
ought to be, to authorize our executive to use lan- 
guage in the president's annua! message, or in the 
diplomatie correspondence relative to Oregon, which 
might have the tendency to precipitata tlie country 
Into a war, before using reasonable precaution to 
prepare for that war. 

A very deliberate examination of the probable cf- 
fect of a war upon the publie treasury, und a well 
digested project for raising ways and means which 
would be required by such a contingency, should 
cartainly precede any demonstration leading to war. 
Otberwise we might soon find ourselves in the very 
unenviable positionj which Mexico now in that ra- 
apect is occupying. 

Taxes and loans must be authorized by congress, 
in the very outset, to prepara for war. 

Our army must be largely increased, Bounties 
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must be offered sufficient to induce enlistments.— 

The whole of the navy should be put in commission, 

and if possible ahculd be manned by the seamen who | 
find their way home in our merchantmen, and are 

without inducements to venture to sea again, except! 
ia an armed vessel. The fortifications should have | 
their armaments, and he garrisoned in full panoply. | 
The frontier should be bristling with bayonets, be- | 
fore a declaration of war reaches them—else a her- | 
vy, heavy responsibility will rest upon those who, 
aware of their unprotected condition, precipitate a | 
war upon all the borders. 

Whoever conceives that a people heretofore char- 
acterised for a love of peace, and who have been for 
thirty years enjoying the repose of peace, without 
having had any formidable neighbar to apprehend,— 
whoever, in short, supposes that at this time the 
people of these United States have but to hear the 
alarm gun, or the rol! of the drun, to be in condition 
to answer **al] ready,” for the reception uf a formi- 
dable enemy, would assuredly wake up to a sad dis- 
covery uf his error if that enemy were to appear 
forthwith in his vicinity. To say nothing of the 
stim corporal’s-guard which now “garrisons” every 
fortification upon our sea board —upon our lake fron 
tier—upon oar Indian frontier, and upon our gulf 
Ceast,—to say nothing of the utter neglect, the aban- 
donment in many of the states, of anything pretend- 
ing to an organization of their militia—suppose if it 
were even possible to officer aud organize that mi- 
litia in a fortnight, —yet where are now the arma 
and accoutrements they would require? How many 
inuskets, for instance, could be produced in the 
whole state of Maryland, fit for service? What pro- 
portion would they bear to the demand for the 
safety of a state, half the farms of which are within 
musket shot of waters accessible to an cnemy’s barges 
and most of whose towns and villages would require 
to be defended from an enemy's shipping. 


Are we even confident that the capitol of the 
Union itself would be safe quarters for the represen- 
tatives to debate on measures which are yat certain- 
ly required for a suitable defence of the nation? 

It is worth while to look round, at least, and see 
how things really are, hefore going to war, even if 
we consider the precaution which the good book in- 
timates to have been considered wholesome in the 
n times, as now entirely too antiquated for use; 
“What king goeth to war, without first sitting down 
to count the cost?” 

We say nothing as to the right or the wrong which 
leads to the supposed war. Assuming our claim to 
the whole of the Oregon to be ever so just, and that 
our government is bound to prepare for the last re- 
sort in asserting that claim, we refer here only to 
the necessity fur due preparation to assert that right 
with effeet, and to beware that no iil-timed nssertion 
be made—we mean ill-timed as to our own condition 
n iuterests—aye, and our own honor too, 
$2 far as honor is compromitted by imprudently m- 


patient | viting disasters which ought to be foreseen and pro- 


vided against before they are incurred. With our 
army actually out of the country and in an exposed 
position, with a quarrel already on hand, which re- 
quires all the army we have, to properly attend to, 
with a Jarga proportion of our navy in ordinary and 
no appropriations made for fitting, manning, and 
placing them in commission—with our entire coast 
and frontier utterly unguarded—our fortifications 
many of them without ordnance or military equip- 
ments—with very little evidence of a militar spir- 
it, organization or discipline, in most of the United 
States, with no taxes whatever, to replace the loss 
vf revenue from import duties that must inevitably en- 
sne immediately upon a war occurring, without even 
authority as yet to try if money could be borrowed 
to meet and carry on the war with; in sueh an on- 

prepared condition, to believe it possible that the 
executive would adopt language or measures which 

might honorably be avoided, but whieh hy adopting, 
would lead to immediate hostilities, seems to us ab- 
solutely incredible. Our honor certainly cannot be 
so compromitted all at once in the claim to the wilds 
of Oregon, that the country in hot haste must be 
hurried without aven the shadow of preparation, in- 
to instant war with the most formidable power we 
Could have to encounter. Sadly indeed would the 

administration ba defective in statesmanship if they 

could lind no honorable expedient to at laast post- 
poua a rupture until some praparations ware mada 
to meat hostilities. And awful would be the respon- 
sibility if, haviog it ın their power to avert, they 

should proceed to incur the disasters that would ia- 
evitably ensue our being precip:tatad into a war, 

with such an enemy,—in such a condition as the 

country now is, for encountering a war: 

Tur Oregon question. The Charleston Mercury, 
(Calhoun organ,) of the 4th inst., says: “As it Hi 


agreed on all hands tbat the present position of our! 
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territorial dispute with England, is in a bigh degr*? 
dangerous to the continuance of peace, a feveri? 
anxiety prevails to know more about the progress © 
the negotiations than can well be known without ba- 
traval of their secrets by the negotiatars. We place 
little reliance in the reports that are continually 
spread—although we can hardly doubt that one of 
them,—that which affirms that no progress has been 
made towards a settlement, is true. To negotiate at 
all, indeed, after the declarations of the American 
president and the British minister, is manifestly 
mere child's play. There is notan inch of ground 
left to negotiate upon. Arbitration can only settla 
it—unless the parties can summon the sense and mo- 
deration to end where they ought to have begun, 
with following the policy indicated by Mr. Calhoun 
in his speech on the subject.” 3 
Then giving "for what it is worth," the **import- 
ant rumor” which the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and several other of the daily papers have 
noticed, of Mr. Pakenham having proposed to de- 
fer the Oregon negntiation for tweoty years, the 
Mercury adds: *‘It is perfectly true that under such 
an arrangement the territory would peaceably glide 
into the Union and that it would contain, not ten, 
but twenty Americans to one Englishman at the end 
of twenty years. Butin the meantime, what would 


! Mr. Benton do for thunder? This is the political 


capital of the demagogues, and we have no hopes 
that they will part with it. And we find everything 
to eonlirm this conclusion, in a long article of the 
“official organ” of Friday night.” 

The Mercury then proceeds to quote from the 
“Union,” the article on tbe grand land question of 
this generation,” in which the Union assumes that the 
coogress which is just about to assemble will takı 
immediate and forma! possession of the whole of 
the disputed territory of Oregon, from latituda 429 
to 549 40',—that is, from tha Mexican possession of 
California, to the Russian boundary,—to which the 
editor maintains, inthe words of the president’s in- 
augural, that we have "a elear and unquestionabla 
title.” 

The Mercury then concludes by asking: “Have 
we cause for sucha prucceding?—are we ready for 
such an event? We ara not going to discuss whather 
England can whip America or America can whip 
Eugland—leave that to school-bnys. But the inter- 
ruption of peace with England and the destruction 
of intercourse with all the world, which would be 
the consequence, is something more than a question 
for braggarts and lools to spout about. We do not 
believe that southern statesmen are quite prepared 
to sacrifice the whole resources of their sectioa oa 
such an issue; that they are rcady to maintain at a 
cost of two million bales of cotton per annum, that 
we hava a “clear and unquestionable title? to evary 
foot of ground in a territory which we have consent- 
ed to occupy in common with the other claimant for 
twenty years, and the ownership of which has been 
in dispute ever since the country was discovered.” 


Tar Orecox. The Washington Union, in the course 
of an article on this subject says, 

“In addition to our manifest and indispntable right to 
the soil of the Oregon Territory—a right derived at once 
from discovery, from exploration, from ocenpation, and 
from Solenm treaty stipulations—in addition to ell this 
overmiglity hold upon the region, in the resisilesa affini- 
ty to us aud to our institutions of the population which 
is growtog np within its limite. There are rumors in 
the public juarnals that n temporary nad provisional gov- 
erninent has already been e:tablishied by the [dwellere 
on the Oregon. Sucha government can be merely tem- 
Porary ‘and provisional. "The offspring of necessity, it 
will, we are assured, gladly give place to the prntec- 
tion of the federal constitution. The men who have 
made thet government will he prompt to remember 
their right to the nume of American citizens. As Amori- 
can citizens, they went to Oreron—as such, they have 
lived there, on American soi!—as such, they ure now 
under the protecting eye of this nation—and ae snech, 
ere long, they are to come into our confederation.” 
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The eighteenth anniversary and fair of this inval- 
unble institution, which closed in New York during 
the past month, was one of thc most gratifying exhi- 
bitions of the kind that this country has yet witness« 
ed. More than eight thousand persons visited -the 
exhibition, The receipts in one day amounted to 
$1500. Tha totnl reccipte largely exceeded that of 
auy former year. We have been anxiously looking 
for some statement in condensed form, adapted to 
the spaca that we can devote to the subject, but so 
voluminous and at the same time so interesting are 
the statements which hava come to hand, that to ee- 
lcet what would furnish even a bird's-eye view, is 
exceedingly difficult. 
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General Tatumaver, the president, on taking the 
chair, said that, 

*tFor eighteen years they had toiled successfully to 
premote agriculture, Commerce, manufactures, and 
the arts. In the Jate Farmers’ convention every 
state and territory except five were represented.— 
All the citizens of this country appear to be prosper- 
ous and happy under the beneficial effects ol the ta- 
riff. The iroo furnaces have rekindled their fires-— 
the glass blowers have refilled their pots, and many 
other valuable manufactures have been started by 
the aid of the legislation of 1842. He denied that 
this was a political institution—its members were 
divided politically—it did not advocate a high tariff; 
but it went for high wages to our laborers, to pro- 
tect domestic industry here, over the prostrated la- 
bor of Europe, and for the purpose of developing the 
resources of our own country.” 

The customary annual address was delivered by 
the Hon. Mr. Elliott, of New Bedford, Mass. The 
following interesting passages from it are taken from 
the report published in the Tribune: 

This institution has prospered immensely, and its 
future progress has been made plain by the progress 
of the past. Our country has prospered much, and 
the outlay of the past (severe as it was) has been 
amply made up by the abundent harvest of the pre- 
seat. No stream can now idly pour itself into the 
sea; the busy notes of machinery enlivens its banks; 
hardly a foot of soil now but is visited by man; rich 
freights are sent daily to our cities, loading our ves- 
sels and increasing our commerce. The inventive 
genius of our country is in proportion to the demand 
made upon it. He then adverted to the experimenta 
of Franklin, and of Morse with the telegraph, and 
of his mode of making water conduct electricity 
across a river; and obscrved that whilst God had 
made lightning for the use of man, He has also made 
the rivera to conduct it. 


Ha very earnestly called on all to do their utmost 
to bave the last war indeed in truth emphatically 
the last war. For all the benefits we now enjoy have 
arisen from the blessings of peace; for without it all 
our inventions would have been useless; aod the 
plough, the loom, the sickle, would scarce have been 
heard. 

He eulogized human labor as the best fouadation 
on which all men could build; and that he who did 
not labor usefully either with his head or his bands 
ia but half a man, and his horse is of more use in the 
world than he was. Still it was too much the prac- 
tice to undervalue the labor of the head—he whu 
follows the plough does well; and he whose head in- 
vented the plough to turn the furrow, surely did not 
Jess than well. (Applause.) Let not, therefore, 
the head say to the hand, **what doest thou?” nor the 
band say to the head, ‘‘what doest thou?” For the 
God who governs and protects all, made both the 
hand and the head. 

He then spoke of the immense agricultural resour- 
ces of the country; aad meotioaed as the agricultu- 
ral products of the past year the following—723,- 
000,000 bushels of grain; 17,700,000 tons of hay; 
872,000,000 pounds of cntton; 166,600,000 pounds of 
tobacco; 111,759,000 pounds of rice; 211,000,000 
pounds of sugar; and last, but as our fair friends will 
think, not least in value, we have raised 396,790 
pounds of beautiful silk for their consumption. 

There are cattle on more thao a thousand hills, 
and the aggregate of their value can hardly be esti- 
mated, nor can they be diminished. In Europe the 

. institutions make their men; and here our men make 
our institutions. (Applause.) We have done some- 
thing, when man can worship God as he pleases— 
when man can receive the just reward of his labor 
—when he can speak and fear no wrong since he is 
doing no wrong-—where the man of one dollar, who 
is true to himself, is richer, wiser, and prouder than 
the man of a million who is false to himself! Here 
indeed, something has been done! and surely we may 
ask, where, under heaven, lias the Almighty bestow- 
ed oo man so goodly a heritage as ours. Man is 
free. And fearfully great is our responsibility for 
all thia. 

He dwelt briefly but strongly on the fact that with- 
out due protection, our domestic workmen cannot 
compete witb the half-paid labor of Europe; and that 

if all our manufacturers were to embark in agricul- 
tural pursuits, the result would be that all the mar- 
kets of Europe would be overstocked with agricultu- 

. ral prodoce; and consequent misery to an enormous 
exteut would fall on our industrious population. If 
the manufacturer is helped by legislation, the me- 
chanic and merchaot are alike benefitted. There is 
no auch thing as partial legislation ia our free coun- 
try in relation to protecting our domestic industry. 

Our manufactures were forced upon us by neces- 

sity. lt was because food would uot cover the na- 
kedness of the land that the citizen-farmer first made 
cloth; and the work has gone on, until the manufac- 


tories of our conotry can produce fabrics far superior 
to any in Europe. 

He then spoke of 14,204 patents having been is- 
sued up to 1842; of 504 in 1843; and of 1045 appli- 
cations for patents in 1845, as evidence of inventive 
genius and skill on the part of our countrymen that 
has never been surpassed by any people in the world! 

He spoke of the application of electricity to agri- 
euíture, and of its application first by a lady, who 
ran an electric wire (rom the conservatory to the 
terrace, where the grass grew green in winter and 
the snow melted away, whilst al! around was «tiff 
with frost. Improving on this, an ingenious garden- 
er has taken wires from the surface aid applied 
them with great success to the roots. And an instru- 
ment has been invented in Philadelphia, the princi- 
pal moving power in which is electricity; it rivals in 
sweetness the tones of the Molian harp, and in gran- 
deur those of the organ;—so that literally man may 
now take the lightning in his hand, make things grow 
for him in his garden, and put his wife to sleep with 
its soft music in his parlor. 


He dweit especially upon improving the condition 
of that valuable class without whose labor-spent 
lives we had beeo poor indeed. A well cultivated 
farmer is much better than a well cultivated farm. 
The educated laborer-—with his mind well stored 
with scientific and practical truths is as far removed 
from the illiterate workman as the dead machine is 
from the living man! Labor demands knowledge, 
and the cry must not be unheeded! He must be edu- 
cated in that knowledge which is valuable to his 
profession; the farm laborer as much requires know- 
ledge in his pursuits as the professional man requires 
it in his. The farmer is the physician of the soil— 
the doctor of the grasses and the grain. He must be 
tanght to. knock reverently at the door of that cell 
where nature stores the valuable secrets of her mode 
of operation; and if he do so, that knowledge will be 
given to him. Not a flower—a blade of grass—a 
weed by the way side, but lives and grows by laws 
which God has imposed upon them, and he who dili- 
gently secks for them may learn what those laws 
are. 


Mr. E. also spoke in high terms of the labors and 
success of the sailor farmer who ploughed the deep 
and reaped where he did not sow; and of the claims 
which he had upon the favor and good will of his 
fellow cauntrymen. 

There is no farmer's boy at the plough tail but 
may aspire to to highest honor of his country—not a 
home, however humble, throughout the broad ex- 
panse of our land, but may send forth his son to judge 
the Jand. That which is true of the laborer, in the 
field, applies with equa! truth to the artisan in the 
factory aod the mechanic in the shop. What of 
wealth we enjoy emanates from the labor of his 
hands, and demands at all our hands, honor, reward, 
encouragement, sympathy, and protection. But, bet- 
ter than all legislative enactment, is the encourage- 
ment which the true woman give to the labor of the 
land! 


He concluded by dwelling emphatically on the ne- 
cessity of improving the mental condition of every 
class of laborers throughout the land; of affording 
them the fullest means of education in their various 
professions; and of establishing fibraries accessible 
to all as the best machinery to effect this and to build 
up emphatically a noble state! 

The seventh day of the exhibition was thus spo- 
ken of by the N. York Express: É 

“The garden and the saloon on Monday evening, 
were crowded to their utmost capacity, and an ex- 
amination of articles was an impossibility. So great 
a crowd has not been seen for a long time. Several 
ladies fainted, and great confusion prevailed. The 
receipts were $1,200 during the day, and at least 5,- 
000 people were present, besides those who had a 
free entrance and season ticket. Addresses were 
made on Monday during the day, by Mr. Craig, of 
Virginia, and in the evening hy Ely Moore. Mr. 
Craig gave promise that the south would, ere lonz, 
be more favorable to manufactures. He said that 
the first iron forge in the Union was erected in South 
Carolina; and eighty years ago South Carolioa ex- 
ported to England over 10,000 Ibs. of silk, and yet 
the strongest opposition to American manufactures 
now came from Virginia and South Carohna. Yet 
he was pleased to say that although in 1840 there 
were only 269 cottoa tnanufactories in the slave 
states, there were now over 350 of them, and these 


would manufacture all the cotton and woolleo goods 
that they could consume. North Carolina has been 


lished cotton, woollen, iron, and 
ries in almost every town in the state. 
ago it 


increasing. And in a few years the southern states 


silently but incessantly at work, until she has estab- 
paper manufacto- 
A few years 
was an offeoce, punishable with a heavy fine, 
to establish a factory in Charleston, S. C., that was 


worked with steam power; now that law is repealed, 
and a company with $200,000 capital, are establish. 
ing a cotton manufactory in that city. And there 
are 25 or 30 cotton manufactories in Georgia.” 

The exhibition closed on Friday the 24th. Gen- 
eral TaLLMavor’s closing address was delivered that 
evening. Amongst other things he alluded to the 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ convention, where all but 
five ststes of the Union were represented; and how 
important the agricultural produce was to the coun- 
try. A few years ago and we had to import all our 
iron, lead, &c. besides $15,000,000 of silk annually. 
In a few years more, going on as we have gone, and 
we should have to import not a dollar's worth. 

The importance of the protective policy was de- 
monstrated. A few years ago it was made the boast 
that the southern states exported $53,000,000 of raw 
cotton, and we had to buy all the articles manufac- 
tured abroad from our own raw material. Look at 
the transition produced by a due protection to Ame- 
rican iodustry! Massachussetts, at the last census, 
alone produced $92,000,000; now she produces $120,- 
000.000! New York, in 1842, shipped from Albany, 
of agricultural produce only, $94,000,000—now she 
produces over $140,000,000! q 

Eveo Pennsylvania, depressed end disgraced as 
she appeared to be, by opening up her increased in- 
ternal resources, sent out in 1843 not less than 1,- 
208,900 tons of coal; in 1844 sha sent 1,651,000 tons, 
and up to this date in 1845 she had eent out 1,800,- 
000 tons, all anthracite, exclusive of 600,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. The result has been that she has 
paid the interest of her debt. The result to this 
state has been, that instead of paying $15 a ton we 
now pay but $5; and this alone in the quantity of 
coal consumed here has made a difference of $25,- 
000,000 in our expenses. Thus, above all, the charm 
is broken—the Rubicon is passed; we have declared 
we will live by Gurselves, and it is the duty of gov- 
ernmentto protect us. (Applause.) i 


Gen. T. continued for two hours to exhibit the 
fruits of American genius under the fostering pro- 
tection of the tariff. He stated that 22.000 articles 
had been exhibited at the fair, and that the average 
receipts the first week, for entrance was $1,000 a 
day; this week a little less. The advance, in skill 
and improvement over the last year, was, at least, 15 
per cent. 

The awards of the institute this year were thus 
summed up: 


34 gold medals, worth $410 
80 silver medals, worth 900 
139 silver cups, 410 
138 vols. books, 200 
400 diplomas, 180 
$2,100 


Total, ; 

Gen. T. said that this institutioo was designed 
to encourage domestic industry; that the charges 
brought against it of being designed to keep up a 
high tariff were false; and that its maio object was 
to give high wages to labor in this country, and pro- 
tect it against the pauper labor of Europes. (Ap- 

| plause.) 

The ladies and gentleman of this city had especi- 
ally favored the institute; so had the noble farmers 
and mechanics who had contributed fruit, flowers, 
cattle, and all sorts of mechanism, to enrich the ex- 
hibition. The improvements in the resources of this 
country surpass conception. But a few years since, 
and how terribly we were depressed in every re- 
spect; and yet, three years, under a wise system of 
legislation, have made us all prosperous and happy. 
(Applause.) . j 

This institution holds emphatically to the doctrine 
of self-preservatioo; that this country should create 
its own wealth-—its own supplies—and oousequently 
its own happiness. (Applause.) We are now by 
proper legislation exporters of that which but a few 
years ago we had to import in large quantities. And 
our prosperity is owing to this fact that we are large- 
ly exporting. It was once foolishly boasted as a 
matter of pride that we shipped 55,000,000 of raw 
cotton; whilst we foolishly bought at] our manufac- 
tured articles from abroad, at a high rate, made 
from our own material. 3 

After speaking of the immense advantages result- 
ing from the tariff of 1842, and the large increase of 
wealth io the produce of New York, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, &c. he passed on to the great 
importaace of Mr. Billings? new machine for break- 
ing and dressing flax and hemp, as one that would 
completely revotutionize all the hemp and linen bu- 
siness. Wecan raise better flax here than anywhere 
else: aud now, with this machine, we can in eight 
days do what formerly took six months to accom- 
plish, and do it much better. The rope made by it 
was superior to any foreign rope, and could be seen 
and tested with the machine at Av B. "Taylor's, in 
Hague st., in this city. 
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next io that wonderful invention, the 
American cotton gin, the greatest improvement that 
has befallen our western rivers and plains. We pro- 
duce in eight days by this process, the flax ready to 
be apun into rope or wove into cloth. He also allu 
ded to the new machine for spinning cotton; a new 
throstle frame—which is almost the wonder of the, 
world; Its velocity is much greater than any of the 
old machines, and by a different arrangement of the 
spindles, a superior aceuracy, quality and speed are 
attained that surpass all credibility. Aml this is the 
product of American genius. (He here exhihited 2 
skein of thread.) This is one skein ont of 300 and 
has 840 yards in it. One pound is spun into 800 
hanks; and these will extend 150 miles. 

He theo alluded to the great improvements made 
in cut glass in this country, whereas a few years 
since and we had to import all our decanters and eut 
glass; now Mr. Curtis of the glass works, Brooklyn, 

roduces glass of finer color and better cut than any 
imported glass; and we have no cause to beg and 
pray for tbis article from foreign countries. 

He spoke in warm terms of the increasing enter- 
prise of the south—of her railrnads, of the 34 cotton 
factories in Georgia, of the same number in Tennes- 
seo and of Charleston, herself, going into manufac- 
turing. The advantage of manufactories may be 
seen by the fact that in one school district in New 
Hampshire, ten years ago there were but 125 per- 
sons; and that district now has 10,000 persons in it. 
Look at Lowell—a few years ago, uninhabited——-and 
it has 40,000 people and $20,000,000 ef capital; aad 
what farmer around there is not the richer for its 
prosperity? Now the farmer and meclianic under- 
stand their own good; you make grain, I'l] make iron 
— you make cloth, 1'!! make leather, and so we will 
go on barmoniously for our common mutual happi- 
ness and prosperity. (Applause.) 

After stating that there were now 360 cotton fac- 
tories in the southern states, he spoke of tbe iron 
trade, and of the wealth that wuuld flow into this 
A few years agoand we had to 
import all ovr ox-chains; but that time will never 
come again. We have untold wealth in our iron 
mines, and it only needs enterprise and proper legis- 
lation to develope it and bring it to ports of con- 
sumption. We have the best artisans ìn the world 
to work up the iron, and in a few years we will ex- 
port iron to England. At present over 3,000,000 of 
tons of iron are required for the usa of the civilized 
world;and of this no less than half a million of tons are 

roduced by the United States! (Loud applause. )— 
Pie is indeed the day of hallelujah—18545— wheu 
we have ceased to look abroad lor all the necessa- 
ries of life. (Applause.) 

It would be bad, infamously bad faith, to the emi- 
grant, after coaxing him all the way from Europe 
to this country under a promise of higher wages, to 
make him—efter he gets here—contend against the 
pauper labor of Europe, or work as they do for 2 or 
3 shillings a day. (Applause.) Away with such a 
doctrine—it is not the doctrine of the Ainerican in- 
stitute. 

This Jnstitute has helped all branches of trade— 
look at beautiful stoves and ranges from Mott and 
Pierce—look at the splendid ware from Squires', at 


This is, 


; the ingeniously contrived and handsome hats from 


à 


Knox, at those superb and inimitably beautiful la- 
dies boots from Laboyteaux—at that remarkable and 
valuable clock hanging there, made by mills of Ful- 
ton st., aod will run'a year without winding up. At 
thia extraordinary bonnet which I here hold up— 
made by Mr. Sammils of Delaney, st., in this city, 
entirely of American raw silk; which will make a 
beautiful face look twice as beautiful as any other. 
(Laughter and applause from the ladies.) And also 
at this other beautiful bonnet, (hare he touk up the 
Neapolitan hat,) which I can crush ail up (he crush- 
ed it io his band) and lo, presto, it is as good as ever 
again. (Great applause.) Formerly we imported 


. all our gold and silver pens: you see the very superb 


ease in this fair mada by Bayley; well, no foreign 
ones ever equalled them, and we export large num 

bers. A few years ago, and we had to send for all 
our teeth to Paris, (laughter,) now we make them 
all. (More laughter.) I mean artificial onas. The 
beautiful specimens made by Mr. Alcock, which 
took the gold medal, are made here to the number or 
500,000! a year, and instead of paying $5 00 fora 
French tooth as formerly, we can get one for 5 shit- 
linge (Applause.) Look at this beautiful speci- 
men of embroidery on a fire screen; it is made by a 
Miss Ano J. Dolsen, and is so very beautiful as to 
Jook like a natural! bouquet of flowers. Until very 
Jately it was fashionable to have a French cutter in 
all our tailoring establisbments, and without this men 
did not consider themselves well dressed. Now Pa- 
ris senda here for American cutters, and the beauti- 
ful specimens of scientific cutting exhibited here by 
Mr. Emmet Moore would make a badly shaped man 


look handsome. ( Applause.) You saw the valuable in- 


on railroads, and now by this no car can run off the 


The new truss bridge of Mr. Hassard is better than 
any bridge yet built in Europe, and we are daily 
sending onr actizans, locomotives, shipbuilders, aud 
all sorts to Europe to instruct them in all the me- 
chanie arts. 


sau st. that surpass for beauty, for skill, for the wan- 
derfu) accuracy ol the stitching all the boots that 
ever wcre made in Paris or London. 
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vention o1 Mr. Ray, of this city, to prevent accidents 


track even 1f the switch be turned the wrong way.— 


(Great applause.) 

As of coals so of bonts. No man was formerly 
well dressed without French hnots; here is a pair 
made by a mere apprentice of Mr. Jennings in Nas- 


AnJ not only 
this, but. Mr. Diek, of Nassau st., lias actually im- 
proved on the mechanism of the human frame; and 
by his elastic shank under the foot makes it only 
half the trouble to walk a mile that it was formerly. 
So that admirahle invention of Mr. Halsted; a chair 
by which a lady in delicate health can exercise her- 
self in her own house; and by means of which hun- 
dreds in this city have alieady been cured of that 
west horrible disease, dyspepsia. So of the won- 
derful improvements iu daguerrotyping; a few years 
since, and we knew no more ahout it than the man 
in the moon, and now Mcssrs. Haas, Plumbe, An- 
thony & Edwards, Gavitt, Brady, &c., have far sur- 
passed all French duguerrotypes. Again, our ladies 
excel all others as mechanics. (Applause.) There 
13 a shirt sent by Mr. Bennett, of Fulton and Henry 
sts., Brooklyn, that contains 200,000 stitches, and, as 
a specimen of most beautiful work, cannot be sur- 
passed; and is a proud prool of the taste, skill, and 
industry of an American lady. (Applause.) 


Gen. T. went on at some length to speak of the 
valuable tanning inachine, Russel’s perfumery, Con- 
roy's fishing tackle, the computing scale, the inlaid 
door knobs, the choice fruits and flowers, &c. &c. as 
proof of our superior progress in these matters over 
Europe; and observed that this institute can help the 
stove man, can help the tinman, can help the hatter, 
ean help the bootmaker, can help the pipe-layer, 
(much laughter, can help the chairmaker—and 
above all, it can help the ladies. (Laughter.) We 
love the land that produces such beautiful goods— 
others love the sweet girls that make them. (Loud 
applause.) 

Formerly wa imported all our sheet iron; now we 
make 90,000 bundles of sheet iron in a year; 4,500 
tons, wortb $4,500,000! And it is better than any 
sheet iron that ever was imported. (Applause.)— 
And the Atwater company are now making wire 
serew& and cards to the value of $400,000 a year, 
and better than any foreign wire. And though it is 
said the tariff makes high prices, yet in 1842, sheet 
iron was 10 cents a pound, and now it is only 5 cts. 
(Applause.) 


Shcet iron is coming into great use for all kinds of 


boats. The Great Britain is made of it; and that re» 
minds ma that our sectional floating dock made by 
two of our mecbanies, Moody & Dodge, has been 
able to raise this enormous mass out of water; when, 
without it, we have no government dock to repair 
her. (Here one of the reporters whispered to him, 
at the suggestion of Prof. Renwick.) Yes, and a 
son of the aoil of Great Britain very justly observes, 
the United States has literally taken Great Britam 
in her arms, and lifted her out of trouble. (Great 
applause and laughter.) And the day is close at 
hand when the United States shall give a grand fair, 
and invite all Europe to a competition with her.— 
(Inereased applause.) 

Gen. ‘T's. address was listened to with great at- 
tention and applauded warmly throughout. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTUaES. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia American, speaking of the articles 
exhibited at the fair, says of the 

Dry goods—“The specimens of bleached sheetings 
and shirtinys of tha James mills and of the N. York 
mills, are, to a lover of domestic manufactures, 
worth a visit to the fair. For purity of color, even- 
ness of thread, anil all the good qualities of cotton 
goods they are perfect, There are also specimens 
of satinets from the Fall river works of great beau- 
ty. The colors are better than the imported ones, 
for which they are often sold. The muslinde laines 
from Pawtucket are equal in all respects to French, 
even to labels, all of which read “Paris,” (Rue de 
Humbug should be added,) for they need no foreign 
name to recommend them. A specimen of cassi- 
mere, from the Middlesex works of Lowell, will not 
suffer in comparison with the finest German or En- 
glish goods ot higher price, while broad-cloths of 
ware and the cheap coatings from numerous mills, 
will defy competition from the low prices ony where. 
Tha samples of such goods are small, but quite cre- 
ditable. A sample of South Carolina osnahurgs come 
pares very favorably with the low priced unbleached 
goods of the north.” 


A CHAP 


TER ON IRON AND THE 
IRON TRADE. D 


Whether we regard the facility for producing and 


manufacturing iron, as a means towards individual 
comfort, or as an ingredient in national power. there’ 
is no doubt of its leading importance. 
has graciously ordained that the materials for bu- 
inan subsistence and for human enjoyments, shall 
be abundant and cheap. The air is free to all; water 
is found abundant in nearly every habitable region 
of the earth; the soil in every climate produces 
something almost spontaneously for human subsis- 
tence. 


Providence 


The most usefu! of al! the minerals, 1a0N, 
is emhedded in more regions and in vastly greater 
quantities than any, or all of the other metals. 

Suppose for one moment, that iron was as diffi- 
cult to be found as gold or silver; what a price 
would it command? What a condition would the 
want of it leave the civilized world in? 


It was an old adage that whatever country de- 
pended upon another for subsistence for its popula- 
tion, held essentia] sovereignty over the dependent 
state. Modern improvements seem to have left 
hardly any country withoot a sufficiency of bread or 
some adequate substitute for it, if it be fairly dis- 
tributed amongst its people. Hare we noi some- 
where met with the assertion, that whatever nation 
could supply iron and coal in the greatest abundaoca 
and on the best terms, had the essential ingredients 
of sovereignty over cvery other country that had to 
depend upon them for these essentials to modern 
greatness? Whether it has been asserted or not, the 
faet is likely to be demonstrated. 


Whether these are to be the main ingredients in 
future national power or not, that they will consti- 
tute the surest sources of wealth to both state and 
community, that have them and wil! improve the ad- 
vantages which nature has given them over their 
neighbars, no reflecting man can doubt. 

An interest of such primary importance ought to 
be well understood by the American people. , Hav- 
ing a republican form of government, the PEOPLE 
have that interest in charge. I they neglector over- 
look its importanca, or lease it noguarded for other 
countries to take advantage of, the loss will he theirs, 
and may be irretrievable. 


"The price of iron is dependent mainly upon the 
amount and value of labor required to remove it 
from ita origina! deposite to where works ara erect- 
ed, and fucl ean ba had for the first stages ot 11s 
manufacture, and its removal again from thence to 
market. In short, the material, like coal, consti- 
stutes but a. small item of the ultimate price of the 
artiela. lt is the labor bestowed that comprises the 
prineipal value of either, at market. 


True, there is a difference in the intrinsic valua of 
iron, as well as of coal. The Swedish iron for in- 
stance, has some unrivalled qualities which insures 
it a price beyond any other iron yet produced. The 
vast mines of that country are rap:dly bacoming the 
property of the British capitalists. A report bas 
jast reached us from Stockholm, dated the 5th of 
August, that an English mercantile house has offered 
1,600,000 Swedish bank dollars for the iron works 
and estates of the king, m North Bothnia, with the 
share ın the rich mineral tract of Gelliwara, and 
that the bargain is nearly concluded. 


One main advantage we have in this country is 
tha immediate proximity of fuel to our iron de. 
posites. Extensive forests afford charcoal wherever 
iron is found. When wood is exhausted, the coal is 
found upon the very surface in inexhaustible store, 
and of the best quality. 

It is stated that iron was first manufactured in tha 
United States in 1715. The Warwick furnace which 
was built in 1736, remains in operation still—after 
working for nearly a century! 

Tha first steel was mada in Orange county, N. Y., 
in 1776. The great chain which was extended 
across tha Hudson during the Revolutionary war, 
was of this metal, and made at the same place. Each 
link weighed 150 pounds, and the ehain, which was 
six weeks in making, weighed 186 tons! The first 
cannon made in N. York were from the same foun- 
dry, of the same iron—tanulaetured in 1816. They 
consisted of 6, 12, 18, 24, and 32 pounders. 

It 15 estimated that the quaotity of iron produeed 
in the United States in 1845, wilt be 600,000 tons, 
valued at $33,940,500. + 


Iweneasinc Emprormxnt or Inon. Tho usea to 
which iron may be applied, increase quite as rapidly 
as the article accumulates. The whole parapherna. 
lia of sleampower are dependent upon iron. The 
introduction of railroads has most wonderfully in- 
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creased the demand for iron. The Construction ofi ones consumed by Gres which usually burst cut after treasury was 21.537 to s, If the imporiatien ol 1510 


iron ships is hkely to apen a still. mare inexhausti- | the overthrow of other buildings, have drawn the | be estimated a 


ble demand. Iren bridges—- iron houses—iron fences 
—iron door and window frames—iren roafs--iron 
kitchens—iron bedsteads—iren pens—iron avery- 
thing—from the minute regulating spring ofa watch, 
to the monumental pyramid of thousands ef tons 
weight—iron, iren, iron. We certainly are return- 
ing to the iron age, and may look out before long fer 
the circulating medium of the Lacedemonian law» 
giver. Indications in favor of a “hard meney” par- 
ty, are not wanting especially in the rapidly improv- 
ing iron region of the west. Missouri has as legiti- 
mate title to be designated the **iren state,” as New 


' Hampsbire hss that of “granita state," snd rather a 
; fairer prospect of assuming rule—notto say iron 


» east, 


"d 
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rule. 

If there be a “go-ahead” community in the Un- 
ion, Missouri is that community. The new improve- 
ments, says the St, Louis New Era, that are contem- 
plated will increase and accelerate tlie tide of po- 
pulatien now rolling to the western states. The 
emigration from the Atlantic states is increasing 
every year without any prospect of dimi ution.— 
Missouri is beginning te be the place on which a 
large portien of the emigrunts have fixed their st- 
tention. Not only asan agricultural state, but as 
an advantageous location fer extensive manufac- 
tures, does Missouri command the attention of the 
The inexhaustibla supplies of iron and cosl, 
two great minerals used in manufacturing operations, 
must lead to the investment of much capital tn this 
state. No state in the Union has a deeper interest 
in the cause of manulsctures than Missouri. Her 
future greatness will depend much on the protection 
of American manufactures. 

A letter from sn American merchsnt in London 
which we'find in a late number of the Railroad 
Journal, in allusten to the increased employment of 
iron in England, says: ‘In this ceuntry the con- 
sumption is for a most astonishing emeunt, and it is 
applied to purposes unknown in our couutry—indeed 
it 18 becoming the substitute for woed for almost all 
purposes. The increased demand for ship building 
and bouse building, independenlly of the increased 
demand for a most ective and prosperous state of 
general trade, to say nothing of the requirements 
for railway purposes, is most extraerdinary. You 
bave already published in your Railway Journa! the 
fact that ooe house in Walker near Newcastle, is 
building fifteen iron ships (for sails) for colhers, and 
1 bave to inform you that one ship building house 
here employs nothing but iron, and that they have 
on their stocks constantly seven iron steamers, and 
as fast as one is launched another is commenced on 
the ways she has just left. "This house had on their 
books for 83 steainers a few months ago, how many 
they have now I know not, but probably inany more, 
as the popularity of iron asa material for building 
vessels 18 constantly increasing. The number of 
iron vessels buildiug hy other houses in London, be- 
sides Hull, New Castle-on-Tvue, Leith, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristel, &c. &c., 
would really surprise you if you had time to collect 
the facts on tbis subject. ‘fhe consumption of iron 
for house building, particularly for reofs, floors, 
joists, columns, window gills, and shutters, and other 
parts of houses, is very rapidly increesing. The cen- 
sumption for other purposes is also rapidly increas- 
ing, and J will mention only one mere fact to illus- 
trate this. I took some American friends, a short 
time ago, to the engineering establishment of Sir 
John Renme to see nine pairs of huge gates intend- 
ed for the locks of tbe deck of the great government 
naval station of Sevastipol,in South Russia. These 
gates of course consisted of cast iron ribs and ties, 
and filling up was of wrought (boiler) iron, and 
were 64 feet broad by 32 feet high, and each gate 
weighing nearly 100 tons, making 1800 tons of iron 
for these 18 gates. I should weary you 1f 1 were to 
continue to relate facts to show the greatly increas- 
ed consumptioo of iron because it is cheap. 1t will 
be so in our couutry also if we reduce tha price, and 
the 1ron masters in the United States will be more 
profited by selling 1000 ten at $50 per ton than by 
selling 500 tons at $75 per ton. Nothing stimulates 
consumption so much as low prices, and nothing 
checks ıt so much as prices. lam rejoiced that there 
is a prospect of a railway frou New England to 
Montreal—whether it be to connect New York, or 
Boston, or Portland, with the Canadien capital is not 
of much moment to the public, but that it should be 
formed with one of tha American cities is of vast 
importance, and will, 1 hope, be carried out.” 

` 


Iron Houses. The Liverpoel Times, says: "The 
late frightful earthquakes in the West Indies in 
which the brick and slone buildings of whole towns 


-. have been levelled with the ground, and the wooden 


3 onet 


2 


a 


11 that of 1816, which caunot be far 


attention of mary persons to the advantages of heuses | ftom the faci, viz: 16,152 tons, this amount added te the 


constructed of iren, which have been found to stand 
the shocka of the severest earthquakes, uninjured.— 
Some of these iran dwellings have been, in conse- 
quence, ordered (rem Mr. Layceck fer different 
parts of the world. He has now finished a very neat 
coltage, which he has just built for the use of twe 
maiden ladies residing in the Island of St. Lucia.— 
Tt consists of three rooms, each uina feet high, viz 
one room twenty feet by feurteen feet, and two 
rooms twelve feet by ten feet. There are six large 
jealousy windows and two small onas ovcr the front 
and back deors; these and the floor are the only 
parts made of wood. "There is an inside ceiling of 
iron in pannels, and the reof is a wrought iren 
frame, and covered with galvanized plates of iron. 
The walls are formed of deuble plates ef iron, with 
a thin stratum of air between them, an arrangement 
which will prevent the passing of the solar heat into 
the interior of the building, at least through the 
walls, and keep tbe interior delightfully cool. The 
weight of the building is 14 tens, and the cost rather 
more than two hundred pounds.” 


An Irow Lieur Hovsz has just been completed 
by Messrs. Dunham & Co., of New York, fer the 
Spanish government, to be erected at Pert Rico. It is 
in separate pieces, fer convenient transpertation, and 
when erected on its destined site will form a beauti- 
lul and enduring structure. 


Iron Roorm. After the experience of the pro- 
tective qualities of iron reofing which has been af- 
forded on more than one occasion of cenflagratiens, 
says the New York News, and especially at the late 
great fire, it is not likely that the benefits of the im 
provement will be overlooked or neglected in the 
construction of buildings in this city hereafter.— 
Economy aud safety are both promoted in an emi- 
nent degree by the substitution of metallic ceverings 
fer both dwellings and stores; and in rebuilding the 
burned district, we understeud that they will be very 
generally adopted. 

Demann rog Irox iN France. We see il neticed 
in several of the papers lately, that enquires have 
reached this country from France in relation to rail- 
road bars for their new lines. Orders ıt is said, 
have in some instances beeo received. Whether 
this be so or not, it is certain that the French minis- 
ter ef marine has lately appointed a commissioner to 
inquire whether it would net be expedient, in con- 
sequence of the greal demand for iren, to cause ree 
ductions to be made in the import duties on fereign 
iren, so as to enable'it to be empleyed extensively 
in ship building. "Though the supply ef iron was 
within the last few years more than double in that 
country, still it is not quite sufficient lo meet the ex- 
tensive demand occasioned by the number of rail- 
ways projected and in course of execution; whilst, 
if the marine department were te give orders for 
such an immense quantity as it would become into 
Jerably deir. Hence the appointment of the com- 
missioner to see whether forging iron may net 6e 
admitted on such reduced terms as, whilst doing no 
injury to the ironmasters of France, shall prevent 
iron itself from becoming too costly. 


Provuer or Iron iN U. Status. According to Adam 
Seybert tron: official documents for 1310. 
153 furnaces 53,903 tons of pig. 
330 forges 24,511 i bar. 
410 naileriea 15,729,914 lbs. nai 
316 trip hammers. 
34 relling aud slitting mills requiring 6,500 tons of 
iron. 

Total value of manufactures of iron was $14,364,526 
and 19,000 muakeis were aunually made at Harpers and 
Springteld. 

Product ef iron in United States; estimatea calculated 
from the data in posaession of the committee on iron, of 
the New York ceuvention, Oct-27th, 1831. 
1823—Total iron produced in pig, tbar, &c. also calcu- 
lated into pig) tens 130,881 value $10,861,440 

829 142,370 11,528431 
1830 163.542 11,444,410 
lncreaae in quantity in two years very nesrly 25 per 
cent. The increaac in value not keeping pace with that 
of quantity in said years. 
202 furnacaa known to be in operation. 
| 155,348 tens of iron converted into 
| goap bar and 
8,213 castings. 
1830 4 6,858 bar iron msde at bloomeries. 
96,621 total bar iron (and this believed to be by 
committee below the rcal product of bar as argued 
(by the following.) 

1810— Bar iron made in the United States accerding 
te Cox's tables 27,051 tons. This waa probably short of 
the truth We have noaccount of the quantity import- 
ed before 1816. The import that year Br all kinds of ba: 
iron, agreeably to return made by the register of th. 


le. 


à 


7051 made in the country would give a total consump- 
tion of bar iron iu the Uuited States in 1810 of 43,203 
tans. s 
The New York convention committee on iron repert- 
ed the followireg as the, 
Imports of hammered iron in tons and. its value. 
1818 13,931! 


.93 203,950 

1819 16,160 242,394 
1820 19,531 272,377 
1821 15,374 230,413 
1822 26,373 378 641 
1823 29,014 435,210 
1824 21,293 333,864 
1525 23,035 423,490 
1826 23,531 127,066 
1827 21,718 390,924 
1823 $3,155 663,100 
1829 29.203 654,141 
1830 29,202 651,141 
Tetal, 301,380 $5,369.711 
Duties at $9 the rate per law of 1816 2,716,920 


Gain in the treasury at expense of the 
foreign manufacturer $2 652,791 
Thé committee of the conventien ef the frienda of do- 
mestic industry at New York, Oct. 1831, reported (as 
amended) the following as the result of their investiga- 
tions: 
Bar iron made in tlie Uuited States 


112,866 tons. 
Pig 191 536 


Value in dellars $13,329,760 
Men employed 29,954 
Persens subsisted by the business 116,273 
Annual wages - $8,776 420 
Paid for fuel furnished hy farmera $4,000,490 


Aecerding to report of cemmittee of cengressun iran 
for 1831 there were 191,536 t. pig from 239 furnaces 112,. 
868 t bar iron, 25,520 t, castings, 25,254 men enipluyed. 

1840— The United States census for 1840 ought to 
have furnished unquestionable returns fer that pertod, but 
itseems te be adinitied that on this and other topica 
it is net to be relied unen. Accerding to the can- 
aus there were at that time in the U. States 

804 furnaces, for cast iron, from which 
286 903 tona were preduced, 
795 bleomeries, forgea, snd rolling mills, for bar 
iron yielding i 
197,233 tons. 
1,523,110 tons of fuel consumed. 

30,197 men were employed. 
$20,432,131 amount of capital inveated. 

According to the report ot the N. York Hame League 
committee, of the year 1540, there were at that time ia 
the United States. 

450 blast furnacea yielding 
347,700 tons of pig iron (being 772 tens per farnace,) and 
195 hlaomeries, forges, rolling mills, &c. yielding. 
208,440 tons of wrought iron. 
March 1845—Mr. E. A. J. Merchant, of N. York es- 
timates for the U. States. 
540 blast furnaces yielding 
436,000 tens ol pig iron (a? (i. e. 900 tons per fur- 
nace. ‘The Baghah produced eaci fur- 
nace,an average in 1539 ef 3,303 tone; 
and in 1843 an average euch furnace of 
2,498 tous.) 
954 blocnteries, ferges, rolling and alitting 
mills, &c., yielding 
291,600 tons bar, hoep, and sheet boiler and other 
wreught iran. 
30 000 tons blooms. 
121,500 tons castings. 
Valued as follows: 
291,600 wreoght st $80 p.t. _ 


s 


23,323,000 


121,500 castings at $75 p. t. 9,112,500 
30,000 bloomery iron at $50 1,500,000 
Total | 443,100 $33,940,500 
To which add the quantity imported say 
46 000 tons bar trun, rolled at $60 p.t. 2,760,000 
17500 " u“ = hammered at80 — 1,450,000 
26,050 pig iren cenverted into cast- 
Ings at 75 1,953,750 
5,570 tons acrap iren. at $35 p. ton 201 950 
4,157 " sheet heops &c. ar180p.t. — 540,410 
ü 2,800 "steelat 335 p. t. ` 938,000 
Total 102,277 tons imported valued tetal at 1,194,110 


Grand total 545,377 tens. consumed in tlie U- S. of the 
total value of $41,734,610; say $42,000,000. 
Our whole impart durius the last ten yeara haa 
amounted to over $40,000,000 in valne. > 
(a) All the civilized powers togethar et the centinent 
(Europe, excluding Great Britain,) says Mr. Virlet of 
France produces about 700,000 tons per annum.. ^ 
Mr. J. H. Lanman, of New Yerk,in the Merchants 
Magazine of June, 1842, on the basis of the statistical re- 
urus of 1840, haa made more minute estimates ef this 
interest, from which we exccrpt his lellowing general cen- 
clusions. 
l'he whole value of iron made in the U. 

States, in 1840 $22,778,635 Ou 
Whole expense of snnual Isber bestowed E 
in insking iren in U. States 15,535,130 00 
Pay of laborers aud subsistence fur their . 
families and others incidental thereto, 

(their number estimated in all at) 


Q 


4 


154 


LILI—e 


213,505 individuals 
Capital employed in making the above 


9,741,166 00 
20,432,131 00 
25,765,330 00 
18,762,990 00 


Iron 

Whole value of wrought and east iron in 
market made 1n U. Siates. in 1840 

Whole amount paid for labor annually, 
for the manufacture of iron in U.S 

Psy of all workmen, consumption for their 
Emilen (the number thereofand of their 
families estimated at 257,025 &c. indivi- 
duala) 


11,726.766 CO 
Capitalemployed, 


Duties, a few general items in respect to tbe duties on 
iron may here be of interest. B 

In 1790, Col. Hamilton recommended a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem on manufactures of iron. ‘The 
duty on iron importe d into the United States from 1304 
to 1812 was 15 per cent. From 1812 to 1816, they were 
at the double war-duties-i.-e. sll duties during the war 
were doubled on their previous amounts. In 1816, the 
duty on rolled iron was placed at $30 per ton, on ham- 
mered $9. per ton. The ruin of many manufacturers 
ensued. Act of April 20 1818,—d«tv on hammered 
iron was raised to $15. Many resumed work. The 
foreign manulacturer however offered his iron at a less 
price and there was an actual decline here. 

1824 hammered iron $18. 

1828 os LI 1 
had no permanent effect in raising the price. The fo- 
reign manufacturer conld not advance his prices beyond 
those of 1824, because the American iron maker sup- 
plied the market at those rates—snd iron at a duty of 
92 40, sold for less than it had done when there was but 
a duty of $9. The foreign manufacturer was compelled 
to take thia additional duty from his profits, and these 
deductiona from his pockets enriched the U. States. 


The following table exhibits the duty per ton, for its 
specified perioda on. : 


Bariron rolled. Hammered. — Pig. 

1818 $30 00 15 00 10 00 
1824 30 00 18 00 10 00 
1828 30 00 22 40 13 50 
1832 . 

1834 27 00 

1836 24 00 

1938 2i 00 

1840 18 00 

1812 first 6 mos. 14 00 

1842 last do. 7 50 


The duty on bar iron in England in 1826 was $7 25 
on pig 2 40 per ton: the duty in 1945 on bar is 4 80, on 
pig 1 20 per ton. 
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$22,500,000 00 | 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS OF THE ÍRoN TRADE. The 
English Mining Journal, a periodical of high autho- 
rity, remarks that, “There never was, perhaps, a 
period since the manı facture of iron assumed any 
degree of importance in this country, in which the 
prospects of long conlinued prosperity in this great 
brauch of our staple trade, are based on such cer- 
lain anticipations as at the present moment. The 
years of high prices and consequent prosperity were 
1817, 1818, 1825, and 1336, in which the pricas of 
pig iron were upon anaverage £9, £13, and £7 103., 
respectively; but the uses to which iron was put at 
thase periods, do not appear to have borne out a 
sufficient cause for the great advances in price which 
were then obtained." Until 1836, railways for which 


$22 40 These additiona tn duty ' racter, 


so many thousands of tons are now annnally re- 
quired, were comparatively unknown. Within a 
few years, also, fire-proot buildings, and the general 
introduction of iron into both publie and private edi- 
fices, tha construction of gas and water pipes, lamp 
posts, awning posts, &c., consume a large portion of 
the annual supply. But the great feature at present 
is the employment of iron in ship building. Nor 
does the building of iron vessels appear hkely to be 
of a temporary nature. Their superior durability 
over wooden vessels have given them such a cha- 
that there is hardly an iron ship building yard 
in Great Britain thal is not fully employed, and 
where inquiries are not mada daily for iron vessels. 
It is the opinion of the best informed, that within a 
few years there will be no vessel constructed in 
Great Britain of any other material. The British 
government is so fully convineed of lheir superiorily 
over timber vessels, thal many ships of war are 
now being constructed of iron in London, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, and Glasgow. 


The English Mining Journal appears to us to have 
been more candid and accurate in the above exlract, 
than in the estimates which lhe same journal has 
paraded, of the product compared with tlie consump- 
tion of iron in Great Britain for 1845. We cannot 
belp suspecting that the Journal, for some motive or 
other, has matarially diminished the product and ex- 
azgerated the consumption. If not, the large deficil 
will work iron ap to an enormous price. Our read- 
ars have the statement, however, as we find il. 

“lt may be a matter of some interesl in lhe pre- 
sent state of the iron trade, to attempt lo reduce to 
tigures the amount of iron likely to ba made and con- 
sumed in the present year, and with some labor, as- 


sisted by practical men, the following table has been 
drawn up:— 


Tons. 
Pig iron produced in England and Wales 
in 1844 856,000 
]ron produced in Scolland in 1844 354,000 
Total for Greet Britain, 1814 1,210,000 
Add for increase induced by high prices in 
1845 190,000 
Total for 1845 1,330,000 
Estimated consumption for 1845. . 
Two thousand miles of railways, to ba 
made in 1845 and 1846—say, half iu 1845 
contracted for— 
One thousand miles of railway, 250 tons per 
mile for rails 250,000 
Ad for loss of one-fifth, in converting pig 
iron to rails 50,000 
Ona thousand miles of railway require, of 
chairs 70,000 
Add loss in manufacture, 5 per cent. 3,500 
Iron required for railways in progress, aod 
passed in 1844 150,000 
Iron for wagons, slations, engincs, tanks, 
&c. computed from inspection of railway 
companies’ accounts, thal each mile of 
railway requires 300 tons per mile above 
the weight of permanent rails and chairs 
—J000 miles will then give 300,000 
Exports in 1844, 460,000 tons—say from * 
the increase of railways abroad and the l 
remission of duties on iron by some of 
tha continental states, il will be 500,000 
Genera] consumption of iron in Great 
Britain (exclusive of railwsys) in bar 
iron, castings, waler and gas pipes, in 
steam engines, and the whole hardware 
bf the country 480,000 
Total 1,803,500 


1f this statement, in any way, is near the truth, 
we shall have a deficiency of nearly 500,000 tons of 
iron, which must cause the suspension of many great 
public works. It is possible, that from the exertions 
of our iron masters, a greater quanlity may be pro- 
duced than 1,330,000 tons; but il cannot bo mate- 
rially greater than what has been computed. Under 
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any circumstances, however, il cannot be denied that 
the iron trade is most prosperous, and that its pra- 
sent flourishing state is not only certain of being 
permanent fur some years but more likely to increase 
than at any former period.” 


Pnopucr or rmon tx Swepen, 1n 1649 Sweden had 496 
foundries, with 539 large hammers, and 971 small ones.for 
making bar and other manniactures of iron, wbich pros 
duced 304,415 shippounds (75 to a ton) or nearly 40,600 
tons. The government established an office in 1740 to 
promote the produetion of iron by lending money at 80 
low a rate as 4 percent. The Bank of Stoekholin re- 
ceivea the metal as a proper security fur a loan. 

The mine of Dannemora in Upland and 30 miles north 
of Upsal, discovered in 1418, is the most celebrated and 
though worked now for 4 centuries still yields abundance 
of the best iron in Europe, the yteld of this mine alone, 
says Coxe in 1790, was 12,000 tons annually which yield 
4.000 tons of bar. The whole of this is sent to England 
to the house of Messrs. Sykes, of Hull, and is called 
oregrund iron, the name of the port of its export from 
Sweden. 

The whole make ol iron in Sweden in 1803, was 48,- 
000 tons (taking 75 of their shippounds as equivalent to 
one ton Euglisn.) ln 1812 it was abont 60,000 tona. 

In 1833, there were 330 to 340 smelting furnaces pro- 
ducing 90 to 95,000 tons pig iron. In converting thia 
into bar iron about 23 per cent ia allowed for waste, and 
as near as can ba ascertained the annual manulacture 
of this latter is 63 to 65,000 tona. The number of iron 
works is about 420 to 430, having about 1,100 forge 
hammers. ‘lhe annual export of bar iron on an average 
of ten years ending 1531, was 49,568 tons. 

Iron exported from Sweden from 1831 to 1833, and 


taking 73 of their shippounds [or a ton. 
1831 62,141 1835 10,463 
1832 58,159 1836 71,102 
1833 61,273 1837 55 034 d 
1334 61,069 1838 81.754 . 


OF this 81,754 tona, about 1,500 tons were in pig, 12,- 
000 in bars, aud the reat in other variety. 
Sweden exported of bar iron to Great 


Í Britain and the 
United States as follows: 


Great Britain United States. 
1831 11,907 tons 23,133 
1832 11,717 20,002 
1833 13,021 20,614 
1834 11,509 19,618 
1835 13,050 28,728 
1836 16 530 27,342 
1837 11,932 10,709 
1833 14,516 25,669 


The rest of her exports of iron in those years were 
divided in various smaller amounts among the several 
countries of the world, the largest among them being that 
of France 7,413, German states 6,742, Denmark 4,495 
&c. fc. and the total in addition to the exports to the 
United States and Great Britsin making 72,444 tons of 
bar or as above first quoted 81,754 of iron of all descrip- 


ions. 
In 1839 ahe exported 283,505 ahippounds or about 37, 
500 tons. 


1840 pa 258,618 E. or about 34,500 
From Norway was exported. in 1829 3,164 tons 
: 1330 3,030 
j i 1331 2,516 


PRopuce or IRON In ENGLAND. in 1740, there were 
in England 69 furnaces, yielding 17,250 tons cast iron, ot 
291 tons per furnace. | 

In 1783, the produet of 1 ton drawn from the hammer 
in 12. h. was multiplied to 15 ions in. 12. hours, that is 
the pawer of product was incrensed 15 times by the in- 
vention of W. Corta reverbatory, or air furnace. Thie 
w s followed by the introduction of the coke refinery, 
which brought the balling and puddling furnace int 
general use with the addiion ol rollers inatesd of ham 
mera. 

Previous to 1786 G. B. imported 70,000 tons per am 
num, from Sweden and Russis. 


Furnaces Tons or Tons per furnace. 
In 1787 30,000 
1738 85 63.300 804 
1796 121 125,079 1,033 
1806 169 253,206 1,528 
1820 400,000 
1823 231 459,066 1,907 
1835 259 531.367 9,244 
1823 218 103,184 2,629 
1830 333 678,417 3,037 
1839 318 1,248,781 3,303 
1514 451 1,578,960 2,498 
Iron exported from England in 1527 101,726 (ons. 
I831 139,577 
1835 219,203 
1839 269.088 
1843 448,579 D 


about one fourth of her production, of which the Ist 
year, there was of bar 176,145 
of pig 154,770 
bolt & rod 22,625 
hoop 14,590 
all other 80,746 


Total exported 448,879 tons, & leaving say 3,129,38 
tons fur har own conaumtion. , 
About 20,000 tons of this English pig Iron (hot blasi 
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Forrailways in Great Britain and Ireland 2000 miles. 
» France 1600 * 

Prussla and Germany — 2500 “ 

Russia and rest of Europe 1500 * 


is annually imported intu the U. States for ita softness 
a and fluidity to mix with the harder American in forming 
ņ castings and hollow-ware. 
And in the year 1843, she imported only 15,000 
T tous of which 11,000 waa from Sweden to be converted 
“into steal. Her export for 1311 increased nearly I third peal 1600 “ 
more on preveding year. JE F i 
A statement was inserted in Niles National Register| tkat will be completed in a few years, requiring 300 
vol. 63, page 131 extracted fram un English peridical,| tons to the mile, making the amount above stated, if 
which states that in 1839 there were in Eng!and— constructed upan the ordinary plan, or sheuld the 


46 
ity 


239 furnaces in blast atmospheric principle be adopted, which it undoubt- 
" l4  '*  ourof blaat edly will in mauy cases, the quantity required will 
31 Bis building 


amount to nearly five million tens. 

“In view of these facts, and the quantity of irou 
required for other purposes, there is no doubt that 
there will be a considerable advance on the rates of 
the Jast few years. Indeed, the advance already is 
considerable. In Jane, 1843, the price of bar iron 
in England was £4. 10s. per tun—a lower price pro- 
bably than it ever reached before. By the last ad- 


" — conteniplated 


81 
a M tons anoue produced 
19,390 tona of iron 
| | 9.000 tons bar UN weekly produced 
| 13 and to produce this 3,000,000 tona coal were required, 
~ (and the labor of 40,000 nien. " 
f Tha number and local distribution of the British iron 
worka in 1744 were as lollows. 


South Walea AN lona 132 furnaces in blaat. | vices from England the same article commanded 
e mure Ea js z - readily £9. 10s. per ton. - i J 
Korehe 112.000 åt u u The New York Evening Post, in speaking of the 
Shropshire 110,600 34 e m prices of iron says: : 

Derbyshire 47 560 17 m m According to advices from England tought by the 
North Walea 43,000 16 e u last steamer, which we have been furnished with, 
Forest nf Dean 27 000 7 a e railroad iron had sold at £11 per ton, and by another 
New Castle on Tyne 17,050 T £e Od quotation from £12 sterling to 12 guineas was asked 


—_$_ 


for T railroad iron. At the present exchange of 10 
per cent. the first price is equal to $53 77 per ton; 
the other quotation will stand at from $58 67 ta $61 


Total 1,578 260 451 
In 1829 Mr. Neilson of Glasgow took out his patent] 
>for producing cast iron by the hot blast, thus saving the’ 
expenditure greatly of coal and at same time augment- 


ing the product of iron addition for freight, insurance, &c. We have before 
s 2 


E- us a circular dated Liverpool, March 3d, in which 

E à 1 A ale h aa 
Amoonr or [aoN anv Sree Inpoateo AxNvALLY | the prices of various kinds of iron are given, an 

| INTO THE Uniteo Srares, with the average price per| Which there is an endorsement dated Gh 4th, 

| ton, from the years 1823-9 to 1843 4—sizteen years. stating that iron has risen 10s. a ton on the prices 


profitable. 


Total tons 1,261,070 69,837,526 : , "a tonthe benefit of 
.. The Pennsylvania Argus, from which we take the | robbing of our own manufacturers for the benefit o 
“above table says, “It will be seen that the reduction | Englishmen, let those who have the field. prepare 


60. Four dullars a ton is said tn be only a seule 


there given. A postscript to the same letter states 

Ties £3 $2 117.922 Pd that the price of iron in Sweden had already risen 
1829-30 40.644 9240 964 "sg | two pounds a ton, and would probably rise still high- 
1330-31 51.674 2,235 363 49 | er as soon as the state of the English market became 
1831-39 13,019 3,097,380 49 known in that country. 1 

—— 1832-33 80,989 3.391,867 41 This advance in England and Sweden has had its | 

'5 1833-34 78,100 3,983,393 5] {effect in this country, and railroad iron which a few | 

1 - í 

© 1995-35 — 9023) — SS] 53 | B48; canot now bo had for $70. S o 
1836-37 102.866 4 036.963 62 The anti-tariff papers exult over this state of 

d 1837-38 74.762 6 363.182 5] (hings, and urge strongly the propriety of reducing or 
1838-39 115.637 6.638.696 57 | taking off the duty on iron. But we do not agree 
1839-40 72.769 4.341.086 50 |With them. In this country there is an immense 
1840-41 . 612,111 5,020 416 44 |amount of capital invested in the manufacture of 
1841-42 106,399 4.339.000 40 iron, and the present affords a good opportunity for 
1842-43 37,405 1.665.651 43 | the manufacturers to receive some return for the out- 
1843-44 102,277 3 968,833 37 |lay of their capital, which has hitherto proved un- 


Instead of opening our ports for the ad-| 
mission of the foreign article, and the consequent 


ata less cost, giving employment to American arti- 
sans and laborers, a market for American provisions, 
aud support to American schools, churches, &e,— 
Stand by the tariff, and we will have home railroad 
iron at $40 a ton before Poll's term is out.” 

On this the New York Niws replies.— 

“Now, hasnot the Tribune yet heard of the great 
rise which has lately taken place in the price of 
iron in England, founded on the great and growing 
demand, both for railroads and for fifty other pur- 
poses for which iron is now fast coming into use, 
such as ships, houses, &c., &c.? The present price 
of rails, charged by the only establishment which 
makes them in this country, (tha Mount Savage 
Iron Works,) is $95 a ton. Some months ago the 
same establishment verbally (to a particular road we 
know of) engaged to deliver them at 465, but since 
the rise in England they have put the prica up to 
$95, refusing to deliver it for any thing Jess. On 
the Tribune’s own showing, what do its Ameriéan 
iron masters? want of protective duty at all, when 
English railroad iron will cost $80, and they can 
“turn it out at contract” at a less price than $60!— 

The establishment we have referred to could de- 
liver it a few months ago at $65—they now charge 
$30 more, though the rise of price in England, ean, 
not surely affect the cost of their processes of manu- 
facture. What do they want, then, of protection? 

This late rise in the price of iron will produce 
one good effect—it will deprive the Pennsylvania 
iron interest of all groand for asking for any more 
of the exorbitant “protection” they have heretofore 
been enjoying- a great point gained.” 

Now, in reply to the News we say, that if the ad- 
vaoce in the price of iron in Europe ts a reason for 
repealing our tariff of 1842, it is a much better rea- 
aon for continuing it. lf protection is no longer re- 
quired because we produce iron as cheap here as 
they produce it in England what geod will its re- 
pealing do the free traders? If it affords no Jonger 
protection, it does no harm; and it is as well to 
leave it on the statute book for fear that the appre- 
hended smash may follow the heels of the European 


months ago bolders would have been glad to sall for | railroad mania, and leave operatives again in the 


lurch. 


The New Fork Journal of Commerce, whose editor 
is usually tolerably well posted up as to the views of 
the administration, enters into a calculation which we 
suspect may be an attempt to shadow forth the con- 
templated official suggestions in the forthcoming 
message of tlie president, or the report of the de- 
partment that has this aubject now onder advise- 
ment. The following is the article alluded to. 

“leon. When the iron manufacturers of the 
Uniled States obtained the protective duty of $25 
per fon, established by the United States tariff of 


of price compared with 1828, is nearly fifty per cent. , 
and we feel warranted in saying, from the capital j 
daily being invested in Pennsylvania alone, in the 
iron business, it musí tend still greatly to reduce the 
"present price of the article.” 

We think more conclusive evidence than ts afford- 
ed by this table, of the great benefit of a perma- 
nent and protective tariff to the whole country, could 
‘pot be found. 

The price sinca the last average in the table, bas 
no doubt advanced, but that advance is not chargea- 
ble to the tariff of 1842, but to the unprecedented 
demand which has been occasioned by the European 


| 


] cumstances and protected by a good tariff, commence 


themselves for the reaction by extending their works, i 
and producing sufficient to supply amply our own | 
markets. Let them, favored by these fortuitous cir- | 


30th August, 1842, the price of such iron in Great 
Britain, where it is alone produced, was not above 
£5 per 2,240 lbs., or $22 22 per ton. During tbe 
last twelve usonths, the same iron has been selling 
there for not less than £9 per ton, or $40 per fon; 
being $18 per ton higher than iu A. D. 1842. For 
years to come, it cannot fall there under $40 per ten. 
lt is clear that if $18 per ton was now taken off the 
United States duty on such iron, the manufacturers 
of the United States would atili enjoy the same 
ratio of protection. This 13 proved by the following 
statement: s 


to develope the resources of our country, and place | 
it beyond dependence npon any foreign state what- 
ever. 

“Tha sudden advance in the price of iron abroad | 
will undoubtedly result in an increased supply, 
which will lead to a glutted market, and consequent- 
ly to a reduction of prices. 1f we open our ports for 
the admission of foreigu iron, we shall certainly in- 
vite foreign manufacturers to pour their surplus into 


our markets, and thus destroy the advantages we 
ve already gained. 
“LET THE TARIFF STAND.” 


Tailroad mania, and the other causes of a demand 
"for iron to which we have already alluded, and’ ha 
"which have carried prices up in Europe to a pitch, 
which, if maintained, would, probably, soon induce 
an exportation of iron from this country. 

The St. Louis New Era says, "Iron is coming into 
"much more general use, Iron houses, iron roofs, 
iron bridges, iron fences, and iron ships are taking 
the places of less dorable aud more combostible ma- 
terials. Iron is every day applied to some new pur- 
pose. The effect is to create a mach more exten 
' sive demand for this useful article, and to call for : a 
“the erection of a large additional number of iron} thetic anti-tarif sermon, which the Courier works 

works. Missouri can furnish a supply of this article | over aod endorses. Now the real fact is that rail- 

for the whole continent.” road iron was worth £12 sterling a ton in England 
| The Cincionati Atlas says, “In the city of Liver-, at the latest dates received when the Post WFote its 
poo}, England, no less than twenty thousand tons of article, and is worth £12 10s., by the advices via 
ron were used during the past year in the construc-, Great Western, equal to $60; first cost in England 
tion of buildings; and contracts for a still greater| while American iron masters are now turning out 
amount have been made fora similar purpose, for|good rails under contract at a lesa price. Pot on 
the current year; and it is said that 25,000 tons of | the freight and charges, with a 20 per cent. revenue 
Wrought iron are now prepared, or in process of pre- | duty, aud English railroad irou would cost about 

ration, for ships and steamboats, now building ın $80 a ton in New York or any part of this country. 
nglaod. Butfor these purposes the amount of iron! But for the protective features of our tariff every 
Wanted is insignificant, in comparison to that wanted ton of our railroad iron laid down in our country 
fer the completion of the immense lines of railway this season and for an indefinite period to come, (un- 
Which have been commenced or projected in various less previously contracted for at a lower price,) 
parts of Europe, requiring, as per annexed table,the would here cost this exorbitant price, which would 
enormous quantity of two millions iwo hundred ond have gone to swell a heavy balance of indebtedness 
eighty thousand tons, viz: against us. Now, a great deal will be made at home, 


The New York Tribune has the following:— 

“RAILROAOS ANO THE Tarir. The Bafalo Cou- 
rier follows the Evening Post right in the following 
blunder, after the Post itself has been driven out 
of it: , 

‘Railroad iron can be obtained in Great Britain 
at $251 per ton.” 

On this fact the Post proceeded to preach a pa 


i 


1842, market price in Wales and Scotland, of iron 
manufactured wholly or in part by 
rollirg 

Estimate of protec-'? U. States duty $25 
tion 140 per cent. $ freight 3 

Premium on exchange 


£5 SRNR 


—5$31 per ton. 
1845, market price in Walea and Scot- 


land, advanced $18 per ton. 
U. States duty 25 
Freight 3 
Premium on exchange 5 
—6$51 


Increase of ratio of protection, froto 140 per 
ceni. to near 240 per cent. to the manufactures ia 
Wales. 

1f, ın 1842, they required a protective duty of $25 
per ton, it ja clear they only require in 1845 $7 per 
ton duty fur their protection. The advocates of 
protective duties imposed on the majority to protect 
a minority engaged in a particuiar business, need not 
fear that their darling principle is attacked, but that 
it will be retained by congress, reducing the duty of 
such iron to $8 per ton; which, with the importing 
charges to the seaboard, will be a ratio on its pre- 
sent cost of not less than 40 per cent. The laboring 
and producing elass require no ghost to tell them 
that it ıs not so much the dollars and cents they re- 
ceive for their yearly wages, as the quantity of com- 
forts they and their families exchange their wages 
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for, thet they are to look after. The less their com- 
forts are taxed, the more they receive in quantity 
and quality.” , ; 

If our tariff of 1949 is to be charged with the sin 
of 1n any degree of thus enhancing the price of iron | 
jn Europe, those who can sympathize with the poor 
operatives, whether on this or on the other side of 
the Atlantic, will find some consoletion in seeing that 
class so much better paid and more constaotly em- 
ployed than they would have leave without sach eo- 
hancement of prices. "^d 

How repealing our tariff, and thereby occasioning 
a still greater demaod for iroo in England, to supply 
orders that would of course ba sent from this coun- 
try—how (hat would contribute to reduce price,— 
either here or there, is beyond our comprehension. 
“Free-trade” writers could no doubt figure the mat- 
ter out in some fashion. 


Propuct or Jaon. The Prussian State Gazette, 
of March 21, 1842, contains a tabla of the annual 
production of pig iron in Europe. Adding the pro- 
duct of the United States for that year, we have the 
following aggregate:— 

Tons. 


Great Britain, 1,481,600 
United States, 443,100 
France, 338,150 
Russian an Ural Provinces, 119.000 
Belgium, : 145,867 
Germany, Customs Union, 127,538 
Sweden, 72,762 
Austrian monarchy, 59,100 
Spain, 12 500 
Sardinia, 12,250 
Poland, 9,200 
Germany, not in Customs Union, 1.175 
, Tuscany, 6.000 
Norway, 5,371 
Saxembourg, 3,000 
Parma, ‘ 1,400 
Modena and Naples, 750 
Switzerland, 700 
Portugal, 420 
Total number of tons, 9,917,363 


De La Beche, as quoted by McCulloch, estimates 
the annual production of the minerals of the British 
Isles at £20,000,000, nearly $100,000,000. Of this, 
£9,000,000 arose from coal, and £8,000,000, or $40,- 
000,000, from iron. This was some time ago. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that Great Britain 
produces abont half of the iron in the civilized 
world—that the United States stands ncxt to Great 
Britain, and France next. It will also be observed 
that the United States produces about half as much 
as is produced on the continent of Earope. About 
two thirds of all the iron trade in the United States 
is smelted from tlie ore in Pennsylvania. 

The above, it will be observed, was the product 
prior to 1849. Tha enhanced demand for iron has 
largely increased the product since that period. Re- 
centestimates induce us to believe that the Island of 
Great Britain will yield, during the year 1845, not 
less than Two MILLION TONS OF IRON, and that the 
product of the United States for the year will not 
fall much short of six HUNDRED THOUSAND TONS. 


Having thus given a succioct statement of the pro- 
gressive prodact of iron, in Great Britain, Sweden, 
and thc United States so far as we have beeo able 
to find reliable data, we now proceed to insert 
the following communication from a writer who 
is evidently well informed upon the subject in haud, 
we take from the United States Gazette, as furnishing 
many useful hints towards forming e correct judg- 
ment of the true state of the questions now pending 
in this country. 

“Many essays have appeared in the public papers 
upon tho subject of the manufacture of iron, inaik- 
ed, in some mstances, by considerable ignorance and 
prejudice. 

'Vhere is scarcely a manufacture of more impor- 
tance, aod the greatest errors seem.to exist respect- 
ing it, By some „writers, it 15 stated, that we are 
going to make iron sa low as to export it to Europe; 
by others, that great deficiencies exist in the supply 
of the market; by others, again, that vast improve- 
ments are taking place in the manufacture, by which 
blast furnaces are to be, to a great extent, supersed- 
ed, and other arrangements are spoken of with 
great confideoce, which have little or no real ex 
jatence. In addition toall this, inflated accounts 
arc published of discoveries of iron ore in ditfo- 
rent parts of the country, on which, as regards 
po results, scarcely any dependence is to be 

laced. ` 
3 As regards the price of iron, its value in every 
country is to be estimated by the cost of labor; the 
ore and the coal are of little value in the ground; and 


if in England the average price of lahor is one dol- 
lar per day, and in this country two dollars, the cost 
of iron will be ın proportion thereto. We have no 
facilities for makiog iron in this country, greater 
than they have in Europe; and while labor is of dou- 
ble value here, we may calculate upon a permanent 
advance in iron. in the proportion of labor, be that 
what it may. These, l think, are self-evident truths, 
and they al once put an end to avery idea of export- 
ing iron to Europe, unless our laboring population 
should unhappily become as degraded, and work as 
low as they do there. 

Besides this permanent and lasting reason against 
the exportation, we have to contend with the greater 
skillof the old country workmen; capital, in the 
same proportion, is in their favor; and tbe transport 
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injure the business; thus the Ledger of the 19th in- 
staot copies from the New York Express, stale ac« 
counts published in the London Mining Jouroal, of 
there being a deficiency of iroo in Great Britain for 
the demand of the present year of nearly 600,000 
tons. Inquirers who will examine the subject may 
find in the same paper other statenients; for instance, 
one of May 31, shows an excess for the present year 
of 443,300 tons. . 
The iron masters may well feel interested that 
common sense may prevail, snd as far as possible 
speculation on the subject, which is always injurious 
ito regular business, be abandoned. The business 
under consideration is one of increasing extent and 
importance, and ought not to be trifled with. 
The forming an establishment of this manuface. 


on our canal is so high that iron can be brought tojture requires patient, persevering: essiduity, large 
Philadelphia and New York, from the manufactories | capital, active minds, and stability of purpose; 


in Wales, cheaper than from those in the centre of 
Pennsylvania. 

Next, as to any supposed scarcity, it. is but little 
more than a year and a half since, in Great Britain, 
the iron masters applied to the ministry for advice: 
whether there was any means of relief from the 
depression and distress which their business labored 
under. lt was stated that the British Iron company 
had lost more than £1,000,000 sterting by their busi- 
ness, and that individuals had from 50 to 100,000 tons 
of bar iron on hand, that the price was reduced far 
below the cost of production; and that nathing but the 
American tariff prevented our (American) market 
being overwhelmed by this surplus stock. This state 
of things naturally produced a reaction, and a spe- 
culative demand has arisen in England, altogether 
injurious to the trade. Pig iron was bought hefore 
it was made, upon scrip certificates, furnished by 
the manufacturers; these were sold and resold to 
speculators and the price was enhanceil one and two 
hundred per cent. statements were published show- 
ing a deficiency of half a millon of tons of iron for 
the present year. Another reaction came—other 
statements were made in the London papers, prov- 
ing upon as good authority as the former, that in- 
stead of deficieocy there would really be a large 
surplus of iron for the present year in Great Bri- 
taio. 

The truth probably lies between these accounts. 
To the iron trade uf this country, thia excitement 
and speculative demand in England, has been in tbe 
main highly injurious. A few persons having blast 
furnaces in operation have, no doobt, been benefitted 
to considerable extent. But while the price of pig 
iron has been raised beyond a fair average value, aod 
higher than the manufacturers in the subsequent pro- 
cesses could afford to pay for it, it cannot be consid- 
ered beneficial to the trade at large. Some establish- 
ments are nearly stopped on account of the high 
priee of the raw material. the 


The export of iron from England to this country 
is slated to be about 20,000 tons a year; an amount, 
so small, as to be replaced by our own manufactur- 
ers without difficulty. It has been estimated that 
the increase of pig iron in Peonsylvenia alone, for 
the present year, will he cqual to 100,000 tons; and 
1t is not supposed that there is any solid reason what- 
ever, that the price should be so materially enhanc- 
ed. The iron business of this country has been an 
unprofitable one for several years; it has beeo slow- 
ly reviving after great depression, but ít is probable 
that it will take some time before the iron masters 
in the interior will be able to make up their losses. 
The business is approaching a severe crisis—metal 
melted with anthracite coal is being made to a vast 
extent, and will prabahly supersede tha charcoal 
metal, for all purpeses lor which inferior iron will 
answer. ]tinay be a subject for curious investiga- 
tion why iron, smelted with so pure an article as an- 
thracite coal, should be of interior quality; yet, by a 
general concurrence of testimony, such appears to be 
the fact. 

I make these observations with great confidence. 
There is one fact that might appear conclusive; al- 
most every large iron concern in the middle states 
has either beca shut up, or stopped in some way or 
other, during the last. few years. Great promises 
have heen held oot by tha Mount Savage Work, the 
Great Western, and th: Wyoming Works; bat what 
heve been the results? I know nothing personally, 
nol being acquaioted with any one member of these 
concerns; and, it is believed, they hava sufferred no 
inore in proportion than others. But, if common 
report is true, they have all realized, that the price 
of iron is the price of labor; and that ell idea of 
making iron as low as it is done in Europe, while 
labor, and capital and contiogencies of all kinds ara 
double or three fold, must be forever abandoned.— 
The iron basiness requires large capital, and those 
who carry it on want stability of demand, not spe- 
colation, and yet almost every newspaper contains 
visiooary statements calculated to mislcad and to 


thc want of these hae proved the ruio of tbou- 
sands, and the destruction of millions of capital, 
in the state of Pennsylvania alone, and there pro- 
bably never was a time whcn these causes were - 
more actively at work than al the present mo- 
meot. 

In a late number of the Ledger there isa commu: 
nication dated Boooton, New Jersey, giving a won- 
derful account of what is called a new process of 
making iron directly from the ora, stating that six 
tons of iron ore are pulverized with two tons of an- 
thracite coal dust, and pat into a reverberatory fure 
nace with four tons of pig metal, when the whole is 
worked together into balls and the process is come 
pleted in two hours; sach statements, in my opinion, 
are calculated to deceive. I may be wrong; but Ido | 
not believe tbat this twelve tons of materials, nor’ 
even one-fourth of the amount, ever was worked into 
balla, by one reverberatory furnace, in the time spe- 
cified. ] 

Various processes for making iron directly from | 
the ore have been practised from time immemorial; | 
ithas been lonz done in New Jersey, New with | 


state, and elsewhere. Mixing pulverized ore with 
charcoal dust and putting it into puddling fur 
aces with pig metal, to increase the yield, has been || 
long practised in Germany, and also in this conntry. 
There is no difficulty in making iron. without the in-i 
tervention of a blast furoace; bul a vast amount o! 
acoria or slag, which forms the matrix of the iron. 
in the ore, is to be got rid of, and it is probable that: 
it has never yet been done so economically as though, f 
the medium of a blast furnace. The aubject is, altoge=: 
ther, one of great interest; and if the work has been | 
done as stated by Anthrax, in the communication al-| 
luded to, it is worthy of attention. : 

In conclusion; I may propose to the manufacturers: 
of iron, that their cummunications should be con- 
centrated in one paper—say the United States Ga 
zette—as it is very desirable for those iaterested ir 
the business, to see all that is said upon the subjscl: 
of discoveries and improvements therein. i 

Aw Inow Master. 


As ao illustration of the possible improvementsi 
in the manufacture of iron, we except the following) 
from Mr. Merchant's essay in the Merchants Magaii 
zine. 

“This is strikingly illustrated by a recent surprising | 
discovery in the conversion of cast into malleable 
iron. The difficalty in iron masters has hithertu 
to contend with, has been the extirpation of the ca 
bon, and other noxious elements, associaled in 
metal. At Codoer Park, in Derbyshire, are w 
on Mr. Wall's patent, now in successful operation: 
which is on the principle, that when a compound i 
subjected to an electrical current, its negative am 

ositive elements are detached from each oth 

n is electro positive— the elements it contain 
when erude—the carbon, sulphur, phosphort 
arsenic, oxygen, and silicon, are electro negative.-4 
By the application of a stream of electricity to th 
iron, in a state of fusion, when in the furnace, tbesy 
impurities are dislodged, and bars, of the pure! 
metal, and strongest fibre, can be at once drawn 
without any reheating, piling, or fagotiug, th 
effecting a saving of from $5 to $10 per ton. 

new end ingenious process has not yet found its v 
to the United States.” 
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The increased demand for iron and prices whit 
the article commands, has uf course led to the 
tion of many new iron works, and the openi 
oew mines in. England, Scotland, and Wales. V 
might fili column after column with extrects lika Ulf 
foliowing: 

Tus New faon Woaks ix Scortaxo. Th 
ward state of the iran works, which were con 
ed in the apring, gives promise of some new bi 
of pig irou being very soon brought into the markt 
At Kinnell thera are four furnaces coropleted at! 
urrangements are making to have them blown 
during next month, or early in November. It ist 
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more than six ar seven months since the foundation 
of this work was laid, whieh for rapidity of erection 
is, we believe, unequalled in the history of the iron 
trade. Eglington and Lugar are also progressing ra- 

idly to completion, and it is expeeted it will be in 

last little later then Kinnell. It will be some time 
longer before any of the work in Fifeshire can come 
into operation; but, from the well known activity of 
of the enterprising proprietor of the Forth works, 
there is little douht that the spring of 1846 will 
witness the produetion of melal in this new field 
on an extensive scale. Other two new iron works 
are talked of for the purpose of supplying par- 
ties who have hitherto been purchasers of pigs.— 
One of those is certain (o go on, and we expect to 
be able in a short time to notice the commencement 
of operations. 


The following articla received by the last steamer, 
may furnish useful hints to onr iron masters. 

ImpRovEMENTS IN THe Manuracture or Iron 
AND STEEL. .Mr. J. J. Osborne, of Macclesfietd, 
haa patented some “improvements in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, and in furnazes to be employ- 
,ed for such or similar manufacture." ‘These im- 


|, provements consist, first, in a composition to be add- 


ad to pig iron or east iron, when m a melted state, 


+ consisting of 2 lbs. common salt, 5 Ibs. lime, and 15 


/ 


Ibs. iron slag from the forge, for an ordinary charge 
of three to four cwt. of pig iron, the ingredients to 
be well incorporated, and, by means of an iron spoon, 
added in small quantities at a time to the melted 
mass, and then stirred up. The iroo is then to be 
puddled and heated, in the usual way of making bar 
iron. For making sheer steel, a mixture of two 
pounds common salt, two pounds quicklimc, and two 
pounds pearl ash, or four pounds carbonate of soda, 
mixed, and added as before, to a charge of 5 cwt. of 
pig iron, melted at a white heat, 20 Ibs. slag to ba 
added. The mass after being properly worked, is 
made into balls, hammered, and rolled. For cast 
steal tha mass is treated in the same way as last de- 
scribed, as regards the mixture, but not puddled or 
balled; a blast furnace may be used. The charge 
being tapped, and ruo into a bed, for making a plate 
lj inch thick, the slag will rise to the surface, and 
upon being cooled by sprinkling water, it will be 
easily separated when cold. The plate is then bro- 
ken up, and remelted in crucibles or pots, in a blast 
furnace, in the following manner:— To 28 lbs. of 
the plate obtained as last described add 1} lbs. green 
bottle glass, 8 oz, pearl ash, or 16 oz. carbonate of 
20da, and 8 oz. black oxide of manganese, all to be 
atirred up in the melted iron; and when cast into 
ingots cast steel will be formed. The second part 
of Mr. J. J. Osborne's invention relates to the pecu- 
liar construction of a blast furnace, consisting of a 
furnace formed of an iron pot, 2 feet six inches high, 
and 3 feet in diameter, with 8 holes at equal die- 
tances, near to the bottom and round the sides, to 
admit the blast more equally. The pots are lined 
witb fine clay, about 4 inches thick, in the centre of 
tbe pot there is a stand, formed of fine bricks, one 
foot high. The pot is placed within a can, made of 
firm iron plates, two fect sis inches high, and three 
feet eight inches in breadth, bolted together, and 
cemented, so as to form, with a circular plate at top, 
an air tight chamber, with a space of 3 iuches left 
round the pot. The blast is first admitted into this 
outer can, which forms an air chamber, by two or 
more openings, by which means the air is more 
equally distributed through the several openings into 
the pot. 


GOVERNOR JONES’ MESSAGE 


6F TENNESSEE. 


Executive department, Nushville, Oct. 9th, 1845. 
Fellow citizens of the senate and 
house of representatives: 

In obedience to the requirements of the conatila- 
tion and laws of the state, you hava assembled for 
the parpose of discharging the high and important 
functions pertaining to the legislative departinent of 
ihe state government. The manner in which this 

.delieate and important trust may be discharged is 
matter of the highest importance, affecting as it 
must, not only the interest and prosperity of your 
constituents, but the bonor of the state, and the per- 
petuity of our free institations. The importance of 
the atations you occupy cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated; nor its duties performed with too much care 
and deliberation. lt isto be feared, that the import- 
ant duty of giving laws for the government of the 
people, and the sapport and advancement of a sound 
well regulated constitational liberty, has Jost much 
of the importance that should be attached to it. [t 
is deeply to be regretted that, in but tuo many in- 
stances, the best interest of society and even tbe 


honor of the government have been sacrificad on tha | appreciating their rights. This is the duty nf every 
altar of party. tis tu be hoped that this error, so | government and in one based on the great principle 
fatal to the interest of the country, and so derogato-| of self-zoverntnent, is no less its interest than ite 
ry to the character of the representatives of a free | duty. Conscious of the importance of this subject 
and enlightened constituency, may find a single re- | and believing that it was closely identified with tha 
buke in the results of your labors, and that your de- | best interest of society and the permanenca of our 
liberations may be directed to the establishment of ' institutions, I hava not failed at any time since my 
correct principles, rather than the support of a sys- | official connection with the state, not only to viodi- 
tem of mere expedients. cate its claims to public confidence, but have, on all 
[PROVINCE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS.] suitable occasions, urged it on the legislative depart- 
In discharging the duty incumbent on me as the | ment of the government. Somethiog has been done, 
chief executive of the stale, of communicating | efforts have been made to strengthen and give effi- 
with you, I shall, in the suggestions which I make, | ciency to our system of common school education— 
confise myself to such questions as pertain to the still its defects ara but ton obvious, and its 10suffi- 
interest of the state, and are legitimate subjects for | ciency to accomplish the great objects for which it 
your consideration. It is doubtless true that the lo- | was established is but too palpable. 
eal interest of the state has sometimes been forgot-| The magnitude of this subject, its claims on legis- 
ten and swallowed up in legislating upon things per- | lative interest and action can scarcely be estimated, 
taining to and alone within the competency of ano- | the importance of the diffusion of general intelli- 


tures have almost ceased to be conservators of local 
interesta, and have entered into competition with the 
national legislature in the discussion of questions of 
great national importance over which they have no 
control, and which appropriately belong to the 
councils of the nation. This is doubtless a very 
laudable emulation, and but for its effects on the| 
neglected interest of the state it would not be a ha- 
bit deserving of condemnation. Having witnessed 
| the disastrous effects of this species of legislation, I; 


ther departmemt of government; our state il 


gence,—the enlightenment of the pubtic mind can 
be valued only by our estimate of our boasted sys- 
tem of self-government; as we value the one so 
should we cherish the other. A portion of intelli- 
gence is exsential to the appreciation and enjoyment 
of the most common blessings and comforts of civi- 
lization; it is the great essential ingredient of human 
happiness and enjoyment. If therefore a portion of 
intelligence be uecessary for the enjoyment and sup- 
port of government in any of its forms—who can 
doubt its indispensable importance in a government 


may be permitted to express the hope that your ac-| like ours where the popular mind next to the con- 
tion will be such, as to arrest its further progress. — | stitution is of supreme authority. Man's highest capa- 
Lam not aware that theinterest of the state demands | city for self-government must ever be accompanied 
much legislation. The laws for the protection of! with an amount of intelligence sufficient to enable 
the persons and property of our citizens are in the hin to know notonly his rights, but his duty; it is 
main good, and need but little alteration; the benefits | not sufficient that we know what we may do. Itisim- 
of government are secured alike to all, and its bur-' portant that we should know what we should not do. 
thens are as equally distributed; all the means of, l'he'possession of power and enjoyment of rights is 
comfort and prosperity as lar as they inay be expect- | one thing, the proper exercise of that power is ano- 
ed to be conferred by thegovernment are given alike ther; according to our system of government each 
toall. [am aware that the impression obtains to' individual on whom the right of suffrage is conferred 
some extent that it is within the competency of le-|has an undoubted right to exercise it according to 
gislative action to effect sudden, great, and salutary his own pleasure or caprice; yet no one will doubt 
changes in the prosperity of the country, times are, that an enlightened duty requires him to use this in- 
te be made good; money abundant; in fine, al! tlie | estimable privilege with a view to promote the ho- 
blessings which the over-credulous has pictured to, nor and interest of the country. The great experi- 
himself are to be suddenly showered on the country.| ment which is now being made, and in the success 
Vain and delusive are such hopes and expectations, | of which the world has so deep an interest, depends 
they are either the chimeras of distempered imagi- | on the virtue and intelligence of tbe people; without 
nations, or tlie suggestions of the heartless and dis- | these our hopes are vain and delusive; these are the 
picable demagogue. pillars on which the edifice must rest. I care not 


It is the duty and certainly within the competency how beautiful and perfect the proportions of tha su- 
of a wise and beneficent government, to pass such Perstruction niay be, if the pillars be defective or 
laws as tend to the publie good and the general pros- | Neglected, the edifice with all its beauty and aym- 
perity of the country. You may stimulate the en- | metry, wilt soon present the melancholy spectacle of 
ergies and excite the enterprise of your citizens, and | "ID and de olation. . . à 
adopta policy calculated to develope the resoorces|  lhave no confidence in man's capacity for self- 
of the country; this much may be done aod this much government, only as it is predicated on virtue and 
the country has a right to expect and demand of tlie; intelligence. 
government; but beyoud this they cannot go. Give; Millions of public treasure are annually consumed 
to the country the best and wisest policy that an en-! in giving strength and security to your government, 
lightened patriotism can devise, and let it be stable; by raising armies, fitting out fleets and building for- 
a firm and atable policy is what the country requires tifications, and scarcely a thought is bestowed on the 
and what it must possess if it ever enjoys permanent! far more reliable sale-guards of liberty, virtue and 
prosperity. ‘That such a system as this—one that intelligence. The policy, of the government seems 
would be general in its elfect must emanate from the to be, millions for an atmy or navy; not one dollar 

‘general government, no one can doubt, aud as its ac-| for education, not one incentive to virtue. Asa 
tion is beyond the cootrol of our state government, | means of giving strength and permanence to our ìn- 
it is unnecessary that we should obtrude our coun-' stitutions—the influences that are constantly ema- 
sels on it. Having looked long and in vain to this, nating from your schools, colleges, and academies 
source for the benefits that would result froin such | are far more to ba relied on than all the armies and 
a policy, and having no ground to expect its adoption! navies that the government can command. 
for some years to come, it is necessary that the state| With a view of enfurcing on the minds of your 
legislature should bring into requisition all the means| predecessors the necessity of prompt and efficient 
at its command which seem likely to aid in uccom-! action on this subject, I presented to them the pain- 
plishing so desirable an end. I cannot impress on|ful and fearful facts connected with this subject 
you too strongly the importance of guarding agaiust | contained in the atatistics of the state. Gladly would 
excessive legislation. ‘This is an evil the maguitude I spare myself and you the pain of contemplating 
of which can scarcely be estimated. It lias heen} this subject; the picture is so dark and gloomy as 

\ Said that, that is the best government which is best | only tu be looked on with sorrow and regret. Í would 
adunistered, Without giving my ungualified assent| not unnecessarily wound the pride of any Tennesse- 
to this sentiment, I cannot doubt that it contains| an. I would not cast reproach on that name endear- 
truth: and in order to secare to the law its faithful | ed to ine by a thousand fond recotlections;—but duty 
administration and its greatest efficiency it shold be! requires me to present to you the facis that you may 


plain and unambiguous; let your laws be stable and | 
not subject to any change that fancy or caprice may 
suggest. 
{Epucarien | 

As the first and most etficient auxiliary in the ac- 
eouiplishments of the objects of a well regulated 
system of self-government is doubtless to be foand 
in the enlightenment of the public mind, your atten- 
tron will be first directed to the importance of es- 
tablishing a more perfect and enlarged system of 
education, than that which is under the auspices and 
patronage of the state at the present tiine. The first 
and highest duty of the government after securing to 
its citizens freedom of conscience and tlie protec- 
tion of persons and property, is as far as lies in its 
power to furnish to all the means of knowing and | 


see the danger and provide the remedy. The fearful 
want of education among our citizens is no longer to 
be disguised, and the appeal is made to you to cor- 
rect this evil by all the means at your command. 

I apprehend there is bat one opinion about the im- 
portance of this subject; and that it is the duty of 
government to lend its sid in the accomplishment of 
su great a purpose, is a proposition equally concur- 
red in. But the question here arises, what can be 
done. Much may ba done; and allshould be done 
that can be. Sumething has already been accom- 
plished; a system of conimon schools has been esta- 
blished, and though it has not done all the good its 
authors anticipated, still this is not sufficient reason 
why tbe effurt should cease or the enterprise be 
abandoned. [is good effects have not yet developed 


E 


8 


themselves; if it shall bnt stay the tide that is delug- 
ging the state, it will have answered an invalunole 
purpose, though it never succeed in drying up all the 
fountains that feed and swell this dark and turbid 
stream. 

Of the defecta of the present system, or the detaila 
of a more perfect one, it rs unnecessary for me here 
to enquire. They will readily snggest themselves to 
those to whom this subject shall be committed — 
‘The great obstacle to be overcome and perhaps 
the only formidable difficulty in the way of suc- 
cess is the want of a sufficient fund. By refer- 
enée tothe reports of the school commissioners, 
made during the present year, st will ba found that 
there are in the state more than 250,000 children be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one years,—the 
sum annually appropriated 
$100 000. It ia manifest that thi 
sufficient. to afford the means of the most common 
education to so large a number as are embraced in 


to common schools is | 
s eum is wholly in- | 


[Finances] 

In making that, my last communication, to the 
represesentatives of the people of Tennessee, if I 
shall be instrumental in any degree, (however amall) 
in presenting motives or means by which you may 
be induced to provide for the permanent security 
and inviolability of the honor of the state, I shall 
feel that 1 am abundantly rewarded for all the soli- 
citude the subject has excited. Since my official 
connaction with the state, it has been my constant 
caie to guard and protect its honor, and] am happy to 
know that it has passed through the four years of 
my publie service without a stain of dishonor. Al) 
its engagements have been promptly and faithfully 
redeemed. | sincerely hope that the same good for- 
j tone may ever attend it. The indebtedness of the 
state, and the providing of suitable and sufficient 
means for its liquidation, claims your attention. The 
entire indebtedness of the state, for all purposes, 
' exelusive of the school fund, is as follows: 
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the provisions of the law and are made participants ! Bonds issued in payment of state 


in the benefits of this fund. |. stocks in Union Bank, $500,000 , 
This great disproportion between the means and | Bonds issued for capital in the 

thé object to be accomplished must be obviated, if| bank of Tennessee, 1,000,000 

the system shall ever operate successfully. There | Do. for ieternal improvement | 

are two ways in which this defect may be remedied. purposes, bearing an interest | 

You may provida that this fond shall be applied ex 51 per cent., 363,166 66 

clustvely to the education of the poor and indigent—| Do. do. do. do. 5 

such ashave notthe means of securing to themselves| per cenl., 860,250 00 | 


the blessings of education. The other mode of re- 
medying the evil is to be found in increasing the 
school fund to an amount large enough to secure to 
all the children of the state who wish it, a participa- 
tion in the advantages of a common schoo! educa- 
tion. To this first proposition, there are established 
improper distinctions in society—creating prejudices 
which should never be cherished. It therefore re-|4, that of some of our sister states; but its compa- 
z 3 1 - : 1 states; [ 
mu PR ds to devise some plan hy which the ;ative smallness does not lessen the necessity of 
school fund may be enlarged; and if you do not suc- | making some provisions for its payment. Small as 
m nib I fear this most important object will | it 1s, it contains all the elements of dishonor, and if; 
faalo falà accomplishment. 4 à treated with neglect or indifference, it must result in | 
I have looked to the state's interest in the proceeds |, violation of the faith of the state. Having ascer- 
of the public lands, whenever the policy of distribu- | tained the indebledness of the state, it may be well 
tion should obtain, asa sure means of accomplishing to inquire into its ability to eit Tho only 
Noo l have cheristied the hope of seeing means possessed by tha state, independent of the 
this policy adopted, with the greatest fondness; be- | Bank of Tennessee, is ils stock in the Union Bank, 
cause I saw in it the consummation of this great and : amounting to $625,600, and its stock in the Planters’ 
invaluabie benefit to the state. But as this hope i5! Bank, amounting (5 $232 400. This latter sum con- 
^ " , », 7 
nat to be realized—at least for some years to come-— |stitutes a partof the school fund, but is nevertheless 
it behoves the state to bring into requisition all the | ynder the control of the state and may be used in 
means she may possess. Let all her energies be sum- | payment of its debts, provided the state secures an 


| Total amount of state indebted- . 
ness, after deducting $53,000 of 
bonds cancelled during the pre- 

| sent year, and $200,000 of river 

bonds cancelled heretofore, 


$3,370,416 66° 
This is a small amount of indebtedness compared ; 


le 


moned to the task of providing a remedy for this 
great and growing evil. How this fund may be best 
enlarged, 1s a question of great importance. ‘That it 
may be done by a resort to additional taxation, i$ 
certainly true; and lam free to declare my readi- 
ness to adopt this mode, 1f no better or more satis- 
factory one can be found. The necessities of the 


case,in my judgment, Justify a resort to any means that j ; À vat 
are e e] do E thibk such a dn is oy am | after payiog all its liabilities, $2,821,190 00 da Sd vei. ong adous 2 23 ean 
means absolutely necessary. J think there is anuther Stock m Union Bank, worth at ig A sol su. Been tose NU. cete ih 
and less objectional mode, in which the contemplat- ' d 362,948.00 qp wed Be TEE Sema ummy u$ pee 
2 i z i "| 4 St i 37 5 - * es 

ed object may be attained. The Bank of Tennessee E ock in Planters’ Bank, do. do 139,620 00, as these benefits are considered to be, their import- 


is the property of the state, and Í have no hesitation, 
in recommending that this institution, with all its 
means and resources, (after paying the interest on 
the capital,) be made subservient to this purpose.— 
J would dedicate it entirely (with the above reser- 
vation,) to the benevolent and patriotic 
educating the children of the country. It this di- 
rection should be given to the funds of the bank— 
whether they should be employed ns et present for 
banking purposes or not—you shall have examined 
the condition of that institution. 


3 [srATE BANK.] 

The Bank of Tennessee was chartered in 1937, and 
had for its objects the establishment of a system of 
education and internal improvements. ‘These were 
objects worthy the attention of an en 
patriotic legislature, and reflect credit at least on the 
motive of those with whom the design originated, 
and by whom it was put into operation. How far it 
has succeeded in answering the purposes of its crea- 
tion, or what success is likaly to attend it in future, 
are questions worthy of your most deliberate consi- 
deration. Has the bank answered the designs of its 
creation? 
of prafit to the state? Or ean it be made so, by the 
wisest and most faithful administration of its affairs, 
under iis present organization? These improper ene 
quiries can only be answered satisfactorily and cor- 
rectly by a recurrence to facts and figures. The most 
plausible theory is often delusive, and individual 
opinions, even of the highest authority, are often fal- 
lactous. Neither the one or the other should ba 
trusted ina matter of so much importance to the 
best interest of the state. 

{The substance of the gnvernor's recommendation 
on this subject we inserted under the head of “Banks” 
in the last number of the Register.] 


lightened and | dom of the 


Has it been, or is it likaly to be, a source j 


[egual amount in some other form to the school fund. 


| If the assets of the Bank of Tennessee were ap- 
plied to the purpose, together with the other means 
of the state, I think almost its entire indebtedness 
| might be liquidated. The means of the state may 
| be estimated as follows: 

Means in the Bank of Tennessee 


Total means of the state, $3,323,658 00 


|their nominal or par value, it would reduce the in- 
, debtedness of the state to $46,756. If, however, the 


design of | bonds were purchased at their market value the 


| means of the state would be quite sufficient to liqui- 
| date the entire debt, and leave a large surplus. This 
' would leave the state free from any pecuniary obli- 
| gaton except to the school fund, to provide for 
which it would have an unembarrassed treasury, and 
its dividends from all its works of internal improve- 
ments, which means would be sufficient to put the 
| system of common schools on a sure and permanent 
| basis. So thorough are my convictions of the wis- 
policy suggested, that I can but repeat 
my most earnest recommendation of its adoption. 


Since the adjournment of the last general assem- 
bly, | have cancelled thirty-two state bonds of a 
thousand dollars each, which were issued for the 
benefit of the Charleston, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
Railroad Company. | lave also cancelled bonds to 
the amount of twenty-one thousant dollars, which 
were received from the Union Bank, under provision 
of an act authorising the stock banks to exchange 
their real estate for their stock, all of which have 
been deposited in the office of the secretary of state. 
Bonds to the amount of $11,750 were received from 
the Planters? Bank. These were not rancelled, as 
the stock given in exchange for them constituted a 
part of the schoo! fund. ‘they were delivered to the 
Bank of Teneessee and a receipt for the same depo- 
sited in. the secretary of state?s office. In making 
this exchange of stock for bonds I found that inter- 
est had been drawn on the bonds in possession of the 
Union Bank, after they should have been exchanged 
for stock, umounting tn $1,412 21, aud that an ex- 


If this sum was vested in the funds of the state at: 


$ 
1 


| 
| 
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cess of interest had been paid on the bonds held by 

the Planters’ Bank of $35 45, both of which sums 

have been paid to the Bank of Tennessee. 
[INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. ] 

The internal improvement aystain as regulated by 
the law of 1840, has gone on to tha completion of. 
most of tha works in which the state own stock.— — 
No new work has been commenced in which the - 
state owns an interest, except the Murfreesborough 
and Manchester road. The commencement of this 
work wrs delayed by the refusal of tbe executive to 
issue bonds, ha believing that the state's subscription 
had been improperly obtained. On application of 
this company, the last general assembly directed the 
board of internal improvement to compromise the 
difficulty that exiated, and if the compromise thus 
made should be approved by the governor and attor- 
ney general, the company was authorised to proceed 
to the construction of the road. The compromise 
having been made and approved the work has been 
commenced and is rapidly progressing towards its 
completion. ] was notified about the 29th of Au- 
ust, by the comptroller of the treasury, that but 
one of tha internal improvement companies, (the 
Columbia Central) had made settlement with him on ,, 
the lst of July as required by law. In case of such 
failure, it is made the duty of the governor to ap- 
point one or more cammissioners to settle with such 
delinquent company or companies. 1 determined at 
once to appoint commissioners for thia purpese, but 
before I did so, I saw the officers of several compa- 
nies that had not made settlement witb the compe, 


troller, from whom I learned that they had settled. ,— 


with a committee appointed for that purpose by tha 
last general assembly, and that tbey wera ready 
to make a further settlement ia accordance with the 
provisions of the settlement already made. Kuow- 
that any commissioner that I might appoint would 
have no power or authority to ratify the settlemeots , 
ihus made, and knowing that the companies would 
not be willing to settle on any other terms; under | 
these circumstances, not wishing to subject the state 
to a large and useless expenditure, l deemed it most 
advisable to defer the appointment of commissioners 
until the meeting of the legislature. A report of 
the settlements, as made by this committee, will, I 
presume, be submitted to yon at early day. 


Of the importance of a well regulated system of 
internal improvements, l entertain no doubt. That 
such a system would afford great facilities to the en- 
terprise and industry of the country, developing its 
resources and stimulating its energies, is certainly 
true. No one estimates its henefits more highly than 
I do, and nn one would rejoice more than I would, 
to see a gradual and perma nent system engrafted on * 
the policy of the state. Gladly would J contribute, 
by all proper means, to its establisbment. That 
such works are greatly needed in many portions of 


ance does not,io my judgment, justify a resort to that 
most destructive financial policy of raising means by _ 
an extension of the credit of the state, in the issu- 
ance of its bonds. The bonds that hava already been 
issued, have been s»ld at a discount of from twenty 
to fifty percent, and yetthe state is bound to re- 
deem them at their nominal or par value. This ob- 
jection to a. further issue of the bonds of the state, 
is a formidable one, yet there are others of far greal- 
er magnitude. Any policy that contemplates an en- 
largement of the debt of tha state at the present 
time, should be cousidered of dangerous tendency. 
In the name of Justice and honor let us issue no. 
more bonds, let us create no more debt, antil we 
have cither paid those we owe, or made some tet- 
tain provisions for them as they come to maturity.— 
If inequality in the distribution of the means alrea- 
dy vested iu these works, exists between the diffar- 
ent divisions of the state, if injustice has been done, . 
correct the error by all honorable means at your 
cominand. If needs be, correct it by a resort to tha 
treasury of the state, to any means that you have— 
but in the name of the honor of the state, Issue no 
more bonds. ‘Fo creata debt without possessing or 
providing some cerlain means for their redemption, 
is to trifle with the credit of the state; it is to sport 
with its honor, 

There are various improvaments of great import- 
ance, and in tha commencement aad completion of 
which, the state has a deep interest. Of this num- 
ber | might specify tha contemplated exteosron of 
the Georgia railroad, from its present terminus at — 
Chattanooga, on the Tennessce river, to some point 
on the Cumberland, Of the advantages to be afford- 
ed to our citizens by the completion of this enter- — 
prise, | need not speak. It would open a communis 
cation between the west and onr southern Atlantio 
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ports, the valua of which can scarely be estimated. 

And if this improvement offers sufficiant inducement 
foran investment of individual capital, I cannot 
doubt tha propriety of authorising its construction, 
provided the slate ia not required to take any part of 
the stock. 


to the head, but the heart; it is altogether worthy tha , ferent executive officers of the state would be great} 
patronage of an enlightened and Christian people.— | ly promoted by the early completien of this edifice 
Something has been done to give permanence to this but, there is another higher consideration than theses 
institution; large and commodious buildings have been claiming your attention: the archives of the state 
erected and means hava been furnisbed, by which | demand greater security and require. that a1] useless 
comfort and protection have been secured to a por- 

tion of this most unfortunate class of persons, but 
much remains to be done. This ia the first enter- 
prise of public benevolence in which this atate em 

barked, and it is to be hoped that it will not „falter 
in its efforts to conduct it on to ita highest point of 
usefulness. "The benefits of such an institution are | initted in the report of the commissioners. I would, 
no longer problematical. That it secures the com- however, suggest the Propriety of making the peni- 
fort and safety of the objects of its care no one tentiary subservient to tha accomplishment of this 
»|doubts. And it is well calculated to dispel the clouds | object as far as practicable; auch a direction of tha 


that have gathered sround tha mind and hreak the | labor of the convicta would not only be justified by 
iren respect for the rights of society and the 


[srare pnison.] 
| It gives me pleasure to be able to speak in terms 
of commendation of the management and discipline 
of tha state prison. It doubtless anawers all the 

| pargores of its creation, so far at least, as they may 
e attained by au honest and faithful administration 
of its affairs. The number of convicts ia the prison 


fetters that vinds its victims in darkness, experience economy, but it would silence the complaints of our 
supremacy oftha laws. In the communication which | fully demonstrates. [f it shall succeed in reclaim-| citizen mechanics, against the unfair and unjust com- 
il made to the last general assembly, I suggested the ing but one of these unfortunane wanderers and re- | petition to which they are subjected by the present 
propriety of either enlarging the prison, or of so | store him again to reason and society, such ease will employment of convict labor. 
amending the penal code of the state as to provide | stand a lesting monument of the wisdom that con- 
some other mode of punishment for some of the | ceived and the benevolence that executed so gra- 
i cious a deaign. For the results of this institution 
for the two Jaat years, I must refer you to the report 
of the pliysician and board of trustees. Though we 
are far behind some of our sister atates in this en- 
terprise, still we should not despond; our's is yet in 
its infaney and with care and a generous support, it 
may yet be made to spread its beneficent influences 
throughont the state, giving joy and comfort, to the 
hearts of thousands. 


lo the cunstruetion of the prison, provision waa 
‘nade for but two hundred convicts; the area within 
he walls at the time of its construction, was deem- 
id sufficient to secure the health and comfort of the 
jonviets; but, it has been found necessary, greatly to 
liminish this Space by the erection of shops and 
ther buildings demanded by the necessities of the 
'atablishment. By an inspection of the prison, it 
vill ba very obvious that a greater number of con- 
"cls cannot be profitably employed within its walls 
ban are thereat the present time;and that the health 
f the eatablishment forbids a grealer increase ol its 


ihe use of the state, it is made the duty of the go. 
vernor to cause the number of arma to which they 
may be entitled, to be delivered to them. 

The conditions on which arms may be drawn and 
the restrictions that the Jaw imposes are few and not 
well defined. The governor has no discretion, if tha 
Conditions of the law are complied with it is his duty 


established at the last session of the general assem- 
bly for the education of the blind and deaf and 
dumb. These achools have bean in operation but a 
short time; one of them but a few mooths, the other 
a few years. Considering the unfavorable cireum- 


Application has been made and arms issued du. 
ting the last two years (almost exclusively within 
the Itmits of the middle division of the state,) to the 
number of 1,626 muskets and accoutrements, 19] 
swords, and 242 pistols with accoutrements. Ip 


9 amended as to provide some other pusishment for 
fences of a minor grade. It frequently happens 
tat individuals are sent there for short periods of 
ma—in many instances not more than a year.— 


these instifutions will be aubmitted to you at an ear 
‘Xperience has shown the impoliey of sending con- 


ly day, fram which you will be able io judge what! bonds with good and sufficient Security have been 
may be necessary to be done in order to secure their ; 


f most offenders, and 19 quite too short to enable 
lem to qualify themselves for usefulness to the in- 
itution, or themselves when liberated. ] think it 
ill be found in a mojority of cases of this description, 
at tha individual bas been returned to society with 
a habits but little improved, and his Capacity for 
efulness but little enlarged. 
{PaRpowine POWER. ] 

The pardoniog power, aa vested in the executive 
' tbe constitution of this state, 1s absolute and un- 
alified, except io cases of impeachment. The le- 
slature of 1843, believing that cases wight oceur 


[CAPITAL oF THE STATE. ] should they be needed for the use of the state. Thia 
In accordance with the requirements of the con- | unusual and unprecedented exhibition 
stitution, the Jast general assembly proceeded perma- ardor and enthusiasm, can only be accounted for, 
nently to locate tha seat of government; this eity | and may be certainly traced, 
Was selected as the place of is location. The €or- | habit of blending the military with the political pa. 
poration of Nashville, with a liberality that has ever geants that have so si 
distinguished it, tendered to the State that beautiful | sent era in the political histor 
emisence near the heart of the city, knows as Whether this indiscrimina 
Campbell’s Hill as the spot on which the capitol | lie arms is ealeulated to excit 
might be erected. The legislature appreciating the military spirit; whether it loo: 
spirit in which this tender was made, readily ac- country or nol, are questions 
cepted the offer, and the ground has beer according. | tien. J think it is greatly to be feared that, instead 
which lhe offence was of so much atrocity as to! ly conveyed to the state. A board of commission- | of securing the peace and safe i 
jira that its perpetrator should be forever exclud- | ers to superintend the erection of the state hause was moment of unguarded excitem 
from the pale of society, and that there might | appointed, and a small appropriation of money with Sequences deeply tube regretted. It may be well to 
ll be such laitigating circumstances attending it as | which to commence the work placed at their dispo- | invest the executive with some diseretion on lhis 
t to justify a resort to the extremest punishment | sal. The employment of a suitable architect and subject, or so amend the law as to confine tha use of 
the law, authorized the governor in such cages, to; the selection of a plan by which the house should | the arms of the atate to purely militar 
mmute the punishment from death to imprison- | be built, were duties assigned to the board, subjeet| The progress of settling the bou 
int for life in the Penitentiary. Of the wisdom i 
d humanity of this Jaw, I entertain no doubt. The by the board, of the employment of Mr. Strickland | at some length. The requisit 
war thus conferred has been exercised in three! as architect, and also of the selection of a plan in} states for the deli 
laa since the passage of the law—two ofthem un- | which my approval was asked. Having satisfied ces,—and the appointment of attorneys to aid the 
‘the unanimous recommendation of the judges of | myself by ail the means at my command of the en- attorney general in certain Cases, are noticed,—as 
‘Supreme courl—the other under strong convic» | tire competency of Mr. Strickland, and believing | 13 also the cate of some other minor subjects. Wa 
na of the insanity of the offender. Capital pun-|from an inepection of the plan submitted, that it! close our extracts from the message, by the follow- 
ment, should in my judgment, only be resorted tu combined great convenience with much taste and! ing reference to 
sages of the clearest guilt and greatest enormily; | beauty, and that when completed it would eumport | [THE UNITED STATES REQUISITION. ] 
| when the good of society demands an example | wel] with the character and dignity of the state, re- [had the honor to rece} 
such dire extremity, the atonement should be flecting the highest credit on the taste and publie! the hos. Wm. L Marey 
de privately within the walls of tbe prison, and spirit of its citizens—(reference being had at thel date August 28th, i 
aubnutted to the gaze of the curious thousands | same lime lo a reasonable economy)—] gave to] to Gen. 4 
a congregate on such uccasiuns. Such exhibi.}them my most unqualified approval. Several va- Slates now in Te 
$ are revolting to the finer sensibilities of our|eancies have occured in the board since the ad- 
ure, and doubtless exert a dangerous and demora- | journment of the last genera] assembly, all of which | 
hg influence on society. Il is therefore to be | have been Supplied as provided for by Jaw. Much į gression that mi 
ed that you will direct that executions, shall in | time necessarily transpired between the appoictment? Mexico. 
re, be had in the walls of the prison, alone in |of commissioners and the commencement of thej the secretary of v 
presence of the officers of the law. work; the employment of e suitable architect, and | that Gen. Taylor might make 
ardons have been extended to four convicts in the | the selection of a plan best adapted to all the uses Tennessee 
itentiary, during the two last yeara, and forty-six | contemplated, were objects worthy of great care and Whatever differences of Opinio 
rs have been dismissed a short time before their | deliberation. These difficulties being overcome the i 
is of service bad expired, under the provisions | work of construction commenced without delay, and sien with Mexico, 
0 act passed in 1835, tor the encouragement of bas been conducted with great energy, promising an | niun in Tennessee 
icta. early completion, provided suitable means are plec-| the government in 
[ruxaTic ASYLUM.] ed et the command of the commissioners. Tbe lm- | may threaten it. The question of annexation is no 
Mong the various objects ot public interest portance of completing this work with as little un- longer Open; the deed has been 
ning your attention, the Junatic asylum merits, necessary delay as possible, wil] suggest itself to all] or folly should be referred to the i 
will, I doubt not, receive a liberal share. Of | who have witnessed the evils resulting from useless Patriotism demands that we vi 
falue and importance of this institution, I need | delays in the erection of publie works. The com- | the country ] 
peak. It is one that makea its appeals not only | fort and convenience of the legislature and the dif-| the tread of a hostile foe, 


E 
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"Tug OREGON—THE WHOLE OF OREGON OR NONE"— 
commences the leading article in the official journal of 
Thursday evening last, designed, evidenily, to shadow 
forth the position which the president is expected to take 
in his message tocongress three weeks hence. The arti- 
cle resched us too late for insertion in this number. The 
editor, according tohis view, not only leaves not an Inch 
ol the Oregon for the British, but certainly, if (ie rule he 
urges be right, there is no more reason for arresting its 
application at latitade 54° 40 thao at 499, Russia 
would have no more right to Oregon north uf 54°, than 
the British have to Oregon north of 49°. As to ex- 
isting treaties, we have a treaty with England as well 
as with Russia. We had a treaty with Mexico, too, but 
it was no law to the doctrine of "re-annexation." That 
doctrine is just as applicable to the Oregon line, beyond 
64°, as it wae to the line of Texas. ‘The "Union" is 
silent as to the application of this brozd role of our claims 
above latitude 54940, and thereby lets off the Czar of all 
the, Russias {or the present, except that he asserts and 
attempts to show that ‘Oregon 1s one region, and, as 
such, we either own it, or we du not own it” He adds, i 
“away then, once for all, with such nonsense, as that 
‘the claims of England north of the 43? is better than our 
claim.” ” 


If the deficiency ol bread stuffs the present year in 


Iota shonld equal that of 1339, it would take atleast 
i 


half of the bullina in the Bank of England to pay for 
what they wovld-have to impòrt. In 1839, they had to 
pay £7,515,864 lor foreign grain. This at that time ree 
ee the bullion in the bank of England to £4,486,- 


The money market of«our own country, is quiet, eve- 
ry thing shows it to be in a healihy coadnion. The di- 
vidends just declared by the banks, prave that they are 
doing a fair business. 
paper at reasonable rates. 


Business CiReLEs.— The news by the Steamer Cale- 
dunia again set the flour and grain markets in motion. 
Flour advanced in New York from 5 75 to 6 25—but 
no considerable operations have been adventured at the 
latter, and it is certain that something less would be 
gladly taken now as 60,000 bbls. are known to be en 
ronte for that port. At Philadelphia and Baltimore dea. 
lers were more cautions, and the advance was not over 


|12; to 182 cts. on turmer rates—lt reqatres choice 


brands to briog six dollars;—% 50 is the geoeral quota- 
tion. Wheat mentioned at 1,20 a 1,30 ar New York, 


jis quoted at 1125 a 115 for red, and up to 126 for 


white, at Baltimore. 
AMERICAN Provistons "IN ÉNoLAND, are scarce and 


The course proposed in the “Union,” and especially |in demand at improved prices; cheese, especially sought 


urged upon the "democrats" in the coming congress, if 
adopted, terminates at ance all idea of further negotiation 
with Englaud about Oregon, ond by directing ils entire 
occupation a! once, leaves England nopossible alternative 
but to fight for it, or atonce give it up. ‘There is an end 
of the argument; stand by your arms,” as Governor 
Troup announced on a memorable occasion. 


The idea of connecting the negotianon relative to 
Oregon with the negotiations of a commercial treaty with 
Englund, whether entertained at the time of Mr. Me- 
Lane's appointment te London, or not, was distinctly 
disavowed by the official paper at Washington, a few 
days since. 


Toast, given during a passage in the Great Western, 
from Liverpuol, which arrived last week, by the Hon. 
Reverdy JonwsoN, United States senator elect from the 
siaie of Maryland. 


“Great Britain and the United States.—Let them show 
by their example, that no controversy can ‘exist among 
enlightened nations which cannot be amicably and hon- 
orably adjusted.” 


Mexico. The United States steamer Mississippi, 
anchored off the navy yard, Pensacola et 10 A. M 29th 
October, in five days from Vera Cruz, from which port 
the U. States steamer Princeton sailed at the saine time, 
with duplicate despatches, with; which both steamers 
were insirncted to reach Pensacola with all. possible des- 
patch. The M'ssissippi sent her despatch [roin the 
navy yard to Pensacola by the United Statics steamer 
Gen. Taylor, in time to be started by the mail of the 29th 
to Washington. She left the Princeton. out. of sight, the 
second day from Vera Cruz. 


The Somers, United States brig, arrived 8t Pensacola 
on the 29th from Vera Cruz, in whivh harbor she left ull 
the gulf squadron except the Potomac and Lawrence. 

Those arrivals furnish nothiog new from Meatvo, that 
hiss as yet transpired. 


Corton; Liverpool Oct. 19. The Cotton market is a 
pressed, the business transacted is limited, prices have ® 
dowward tendency, and holders, evidently not at ease? 
show s desire not to accept tbe current rates, and to press 
their stocks. The sales of the week, ending on Friday, 
only smmounted to 20,000 bales, aud linnted as this 
business is, it was even more restricled yesterday ,—lor 
not more than 7,600 to 2,000 bags changed hands. 


The European Times ossigns a variety of causes for 
this depression.—"Furemos!, the railway madnes8,— 
which ewallos up all classes and shades +o the vortex; 
the steady merchant and the reckless gambler are alike 
bewitched byfits allurements, and sage grave ien, whose 
organization would seem tu put them out of the way. af 
templation, act like persons labouring under stimnlaiing 
draughts, and inciesse by their conduct the general 
madness. Agsin, there is the fearful delicieney in the 
potato erop, and a bad gram harvesi—cirumstenees ip 
themselves appalling, and under the influence of which 
the Cotton marker may yet shrink hke scorched parech- 
ment. Then there is the rise in the rate ef interest by 
the Bank of England, which points, amongst the other 
breakers ahead, to a scarcity of money, and the derange- 
ment of the exchanges, consequent on the large sums ot 
gold eoustontly lesving the country to invest in continen- 
tal railways. rally, there is the prospret. of the new 
crop in the United States.—nothing in short, at all likely 
fo act ss a counterpoise to the prevailing despoudency. 

Money Market.—in England the tide is at length 
turning—now look out—O Oct. t6th. the Bank of Big- 
land issued notice of the advance of the minimum rare 
of interest to three per cent on bills &c. of not over 95 
days. A further udvance was anucipated. Consuls 
hed declined one per cent. 

The decrease of ballion in the bank of England dur- 
ing the week ending the 18th, was £249,389;—A- 
mount left in, £14,580,854. Circulation £20,981 ,217.— 
Letters irom Hamburg represent the moncy market as in 
up unpleasant condition, lirst rate paper could not obtain 
discounts under 65 and 7 per cent, and the demand for 
silver continues. A simi'ar state of affairs existed in the 
interior of Germany. 


for, at an advance wf 340 4 s.— Ainerican beef was sel- 
ling at the Isle ot Man at 23 d. p. Ib. 


AMERICAN Stoocrs, the Baring's Circular of the 18th 
Oct. says though nominal as quoted, yet generally there 
is a better leeling in regard to these securities—Alabama 
5's 60 a 65; do sterling, 70 a 72, Indiana, and Iiliaois, 5°s 
31a 33; Kentucky 90 a 92; Massachusetts 5’s 102; 
Maryland 5's 59 a 63; Pennsylvania 5's 63 a 70; Ouiv 6's 
56 a 83. 

Baxxs. The reposts of the N, Y. city banks on the 
Ist inst. except ope smalljbank are published. They show 
an increase, since the 1-t of August, of loans $1.597,937; 
of specie, $34,450; of circulatiun $217,105; of deposites, 
$4,450,634. ‘I'he totals, loans $42,537,162. Specie $1,- 
960,600, circulation $6 206,464; deposits $26,567,730 
Compared with the lst November 1344, they exhibit s 
decrease in loans of $57,650; and in circulation, of 895,- 
U13; and an increase of specie, of $115,222, and of de- 
posites, uf $1,411,655, : 


Stocks, declined so.newhat, upon the receipt of the 
last news fruin England. Maryland 6's for instance, fell 
off 1} per cent, aud orneis in proportion. The saine 
inflnence operated to a like extent at N. York and Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Froug. The inspections at Baltimore this week, 
amount to 19,700 bbs. and 376 half bbls. 


Tozacco. The inspections of the week at Baltimore 
comprise 891 hhds. Maryland, 1,140 Ohio, and 6 Ken- 
tucky—toral 2040 hhds, ‘I'he demand has aensibly 
fallen off, and but few sales have been made during the 
week. Prices nominal, at former quota ions. 


BamrisTE DE Rustea, Jor whose fate or safety no one 
that read Capt. Fremoni's account of his late expediiion 
could fail to feel a deep sympathy, reached St. Louis on 
the 23th ult, with Capt. Sutter’s certificate, dated Upper 
Helvitis, Cal.fornia, May 1845, stating thet he bad reach- 
ed Ins settlement on the Rio Sacramento some duys 
after Capt. Fremont lelt there Having lost himself 
npon the pla:ns, he was searched lor in vain, and left 
hy the party as probably deranged and wandering hope 
Jessly. Welcome, welcome hoinc, de Rosier. 


Erections The New York state election took place 
on "l'nesday last. The whole of the lucu candidates for 
the city are elected. The Lighest loco. vote was for J. 
Tutus, 16,746, the lowest, J. J. Stevenson, 15,651. The 
highest whig candidate, Hamilton Fish, had 11,636.— 
The highest native American candidvte had 9,047 
voles. And Michael Walsh at the head of anuther 
ticket, received about 500 votes. T'he vote taken falls 
17,000 below the vote taken at the presidential election. 

The legislature will have a large inajority. of lucos in 
each branch, the 16 “natives” elected trom the city of N. 
York last year being snccceded by that nuinber of locos, 
will more thao halence any gains of the whigs in the 
counties. Questions other than party questions operated 
all over the state. ‘The whig candidate for senator ip the 
Hodson district, for instance is beaten 1,700 votes, be- 
eause he was supposed to be opposed to the ereciion of 
the bridge over the Hudson—whieh the Albanians and 
Troyansare dispoting about. The anü-rent, und the 
consiitationul convention questions, were mixed up also 
in the contest. 


New Jersey. The election which took place on Tues- 
day last, reenlted ip tuvor of tha whigs. "The house it is 
prohably will consist of $1 whigs and 27 locos. .'l'he 
senate, 12 whige and 7 locos. Whig majority on. joint 
ballot9. ‘Phe loco candidate for con;eess to fill the va- 
cancy, is elected oeing a loco gain. T'he whig vote of the 
district was reduced by a diversion in lavor of a "native" 
candidate. 

Florida. ltseems probable that t'e whigs were 190 
fast in asserting the election of their canduute for con- 
gress in place of Mr. Levy elected to the the U. States 
eenate, ‘The locos claim a small majority in lavor ol 
their candidate, sccording to the latest dates. 


Ice TRADE. The ship Aratog left Boston for Hong 


|! Kong, China, on the 28th ult, with 600 tons of Wen- 


Discounts are obtained for good | 


c 


ham lake ice, the first regular cergo ever sent to China. © 
Arrangements have been made at Hong Kong for its'^! 
reception and sale, in the Celestial empire. b 


Maraca raisins. A letter from G. Read, Esq, Ame- 
rican consul at Malaga, dated October 5, states that 
heavy rains commenced on the 4th, and had effectually 
soaked the raisins on the ground, past recovery. Hold- 
ers of dry fruit, in consequence, decline selling at 25 to © 

3 cents advance per box. : m 


lo 
Micnisax— IV heat crop of 1845. In our “flour and. 
wheat" item last week, the produet of Michigan andad 
Mentioned at 700,000 bushels., We designed to have |” 
said 7,000,000 boshels, which is what the crop of that ^ 
young state this year_is estimated to yield. «4 


New ZEALAND WHALINO. On the 18th Se Pe 
last, au immensa school of whales entered Quciidal 
bay, and were received by ihe Zealanders with ever 
demonstration of joy. Nothing could equa! the Bev 
which ensued. Not one whsle escaped. The deadly 
combat lasted two hours, during which some of | 
younzsters, chasing the schoul into sballow water, a 
tually left their boats snd jumping upon the whales, rede 
them ashore! At least, so says the eccount The nume 
ber of whales taken on the occssion wss fifteen bune y 
dred and forty! * 


Puonoorarny, as a science, hes forced its way into 
one of the old universities of mother Britsin. A pro- 
fessurship has been estab lished at Aberdeen, where 35 
students ure there engaged 1n studying it. 


dRaimway coxvEvaNcE, both for passeogers and'? 
goods, is also about to be introduced into India, uns ? 
der auspices which ars most promising of advanta 
both to the public and the proprietors. The p 
pectus of the East India Railway Company bas jus 
been published at Calcutta. {It is impossible to a 
precia e tha rapid improvement which the compl 
tion of the measure will work in the cond ition, m 
ral, and temporal of the people of India. Most sin- 
cerely must all lovers ofthe human race pray fo 
the speedy accomplishment of this importapt pri 
Jeet. , bx 
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Suor recs. A mill has bsen constructed by soi 
“Yankee” near Boston, which manutactures forty busl 
els of shoe pegs per day. ‘They are nicely packed ii 
bushei bugs, and exported to Liverpool. Less than 
century ago, the doctrine was preached in parliamen 
that “the colonies" should not by any means be allowe 
to manufacture lor theinselves “even a hob-nail."" 


Srzampoats. Disaster.— The steam ‘tow-bost Perd 
sian, bursied her bo:lers on tue Zith ult, twenty-tw 
miles below New Orleans. ‘Two or three persons wer 
killed and others serivusly injured. HH 

The Plymouth, bound to St. Louis with a large nume ~ 
ber of passengers, was run into by the Lady Msdison, , 
near Shawncetown, on the night of the 26th ult, and d 
sunk uamediately tothe builer deck. At least twenty ' 
ol the deck passengers are sipposed to have been | 
drowned before a pssssge could be cot for their relief. 


Streamers. The Great Britain, having been taken up 
body ani soul, npon the serew-dock, at New York, and 
there repaired, was lot ont of dock again, without quite, 
as moch trouh'e as John. Bull had in getting her out of 
the dock at Bristol, within which ahe was built. Sh 
lett New York for Liverpool on the 28th October, hava? 
ing but twenty passengers. 


I 
Tuanuselvine. This festivals of the Pilgrims ha 
been appuinted as follows: 


Pennsylvania Nov. 27ih Massachusetts Nov. 271 
Kentucky Nov.20th Charleston, S.C. Nov. 6 
Connectiaut Nov. 27th New Hanipshire Nov. 27 
Vermont Dee. 4th Ohio Nov. 20 
Maine Dee. 4b Maryland Nov. 31 


THE 1M IGRATIONS EXPECT EO FROM GERMANY into Tt 
as will not be realized. ‘The companies iormed or pre 
jected for sending out settlers have failed und aban 
ed their enterprise. The cap-talists will not encoura 
the sctieine under present circumstances. 


Uwirra STATES REVENUE RECEIPTS, AT New Yor 
The following is the amount of dutiee collected in 
purtoi New York lor the periods stated: 

p Oct. 1844. Oct. 


Amount, cash $1,334,675 $1,168, 
Other receipts 4,572 
$1,339,247 


Sum total collected in ten months, 
From Jan. 1 t) Oct. 31, 1814 
From Jan. | to Oct. 31, 1945 


Defi. it in ten months 
Amount of specie imported. 
Imported in Oct, t545 
Exported in Oct. 1815 


UxirEo States Treasury Noras. The amoun 
standing on the Istinst., was $647,464, as officia 
ported., 


WzxieHr or Bers. Reaumer, ascertained that t 
hundred and thirty-six bees weighed one ounce 
quei.tly it takes five thousand three hundred and sa 
six o weigh one pound. According to the cele 
Jotn Hunter, two thousand one hundred and 
wi rkors may be contained in an ale-houee pint. 


ST. s 


; as to olfer to acknowledge Texas to be independent 
«on tbe single condition, that she would not annex 
- herself to the United States,—at that period we enr- 
»nestly urged the appointment by our government of 


+ sion that it would be in the powcr of such an agent 


. and the United States, as neighboring repulhlie:, and 


- shaking hands in a friendly way, resume trade, com- 
` merce, and intercourse profitable to both, and so 


, 
. 


^ 


* er of the parties disputant, to have sent a minister 


D 


. and we sincerely rejoice to find, that they have con- 


,. mail which state, on the authority of the bearer of 


D 
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THE PAST——THE PRESENT—-FOR TUE FUTURE. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Ss eee 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


A glimpse at the Pacific.—At the period when the 
Mexican government so far abandone:l their previous 
position towards Texas, under the influence of sug- 
gestions fram the Texian president, Jones, and the 
French and English ministers to Texas and Mexico, 


‘some able statesman and diptomatist, as minister 
from thia country to Mexico, under a firm persua- 


so to represent the obvios interests of both Mexico 


as AMERICAN REPUBLICS, a9 to conciliate and settle, 
as they might easily do, all existing difficulties, and 


preferable ta a disastrous and protracted war, fo- 
mented and probably participated in by the royal- 
ties of Europe, for the sake of profiting by our 
squabbles. As we were admitted to be the stroug- 


with ultimate overturcs to the weaker power, with 
the express purpose of averting hostilities if possi 
ble, would have becu magnanimous; humanity, re 
spect fur the peace of the world, as well as for the 
mutual interests of the parties, required such s de- 
monstration. We have repeatedly expressed our 
anxiety that the government at Washington would, 


sidered the subject and taken preliminary means for 
sending a minister to Mexico. We notice articles 
in several of the southern papers brought by the last 


the important despatches sent by the U. S. steamer 
Princeton, from Vera Cruz, that a suggestion from 
our, government, that they would be willing to send 
a minister extraordinary, with a view of settling the 
existing difficulties between the two countries, had 
been well received and promptly responded to by 
the Mexican government. Various other authori- 
ties in private letters and conversalions with persons 
from Vera Cruz express the strongest oonfidence that 
the dispute will be amicably scttled. The Mexican 
government may perhaps ask a withdrawal of our 
ships (rom Vera Cruz, for appearance sake, to pre- 
vent the imputation of their treating under intimida- 
tion. The important and knotty question, in relation 
to with what boundaries Texas is admitted into our 
Uuion, may, by this process, be adjusted to the aat- 
isfuction of all parties. The honor or sensibilities 
of the country may be spared the i'aputation of at- 
tempting to take hostile and unmanly advantages af 
a weaker neighbor; and the Mexican government-— 
by consolidating their energies within their well- 
peopled provinees, instead of exhausting and squan- 
dering them in fruitless and hopeless attempts to con- 
trol provinces beyond their power—will soon realize 
the benefit of so wholesome a change in her policy. 
There is no doubt that the people of the U. States 
would cheerfully purchase the Mexican claim to 
California, for instance, in order to secure central 
ports and lurbors upon the western coast of Ameri- 
ca, so essential to the trade of the Pacific and the 
opening trade to China and Japan. Yes, and would 
more willingly give ten times the millions for a peace 
able and honorable transfer of that advantage, than 
it would cost her to obtain it by force. The Mexi- 
can government is the present condition of their 
treasury, and surrounded by embarrassments on eve- 


; ry hand,—must, it appears to us, perceive the differ- 


ence between accepting a consideration that would 
at once relieve them and their treasury, avert the 
requisitions of both men and money, which a war 
woold impose, aud enable thcir government to re- 
sume authority over the now distracted members of 
her confederation. The difference, we say, between 
this, and the allernative of attempting a war with 
the United States, which at the very threshold she 
finds herself so saanifestly inadequate to, must be 
conclusive. The Norfolk Herald, of the Lith, has 
the following letter: 
«U. S. ship Princeton, 
4 Off S. IV. pass, Balize, 30th Oct., 1845. 
Afler a very boisterous passage of seven days from 
Vol. XIX—Sig. 11. 


Vera Cruz, (our coal having been all consumed on 
the 4th day out.) we have arrived off this place to 
land a bearer of despatches, who proceeds to Wash- 
ington, via New Orleans—he left the city of Mexico 
on the 19th ult. From him l glean the important 
intelligence—that owr difficulties with thai country may 
be considered at an end: at least, the Mexican govern- 
ment have now siguified a willingness to receive a 
minister on the part of our government, and oue will 
be gent on the part of the Mexican governinent.” 
Most sincerely do we approve of the pacific 
course which our government has adopted in this 
case, and rejoice the more, as we shall now be able 
to take Mexico by the right hand of fellowship, and 
talk to the Earopeau powers in more explicit terms 
about “The halance of Power”—"The trade of the 
Pacific"—and, European interference in American dis 


pies. 


‘Tue Mexican invemnity. Our government have 
received from Mexico, explanations respecting the 
missing money. Rumor says, the proofs are conclu- 
sive that Mexico paid it to our agents. The “Union” 
liowever contradicts the rumor. 


Texas. We have Galveston dates to the Ist inst. 
The popular vote taken on the question of annexa- 
tion, is not large, but very decidedly in favor of the 
measure, which they secm to consider aa now set- 
ded, and are discussing who are to be their United 
States seaators. Ex-governor Houston and Geu'ls 
Lamar and Rusk, each have advocates for the sta- 
tion. 

Business continued animated, Mexican traders ar- 
riving and departing freely. The Galveston News 
says that Major Hays and Capt. MeCullough, with 
their companies well mounted, are now on an expe- 
dition to the Rio Grande. 


The Lagrange (Fayette county) Telegraph men- 
tious that during the night of the 12th ult. the town 
of Gonzales was visited by a party of horse thieves, 
and twenty of the finest horses in the place were 
stolen. It isnot known whether the party were In- 
dians, Mexicans, or white men; but the former bear 
the burden of suspicion. 

Mn. Wuirney, the American “railroad king," 
has gone on to attend the convention at Memphis, to 
advocate his project of a road to the Pacific. 


U. S. Sswaror, J. M. Bearien, of Georgia, has 
resigned bis seat in the senate. 

Tue Memputs convention. Delegates from the 
southern and western slates comprising many of the 
most distinguished men of those vast sections, are 
now no doubt in session at Memphis. The conven- 


tion was to assemble on Wednesday last, the 12th | 


inst. tis fervently to be hoped that they will de- 
vise much of real good for the whole Union as well 
aa for those portions which are alone represented in 
the Conventions Whatever truly benefits a part— 
the whole must of course partake of in its propor- 
tion. It is in the power of such assemblages to con- 
tribute far more to the general beuefit than is ap- 
prehended by most people. As a proof of this, we 
would refer to the accounts just published, of the 
exhibitions at New York and at Philudelphia-—of 
the productions of our soil, our manufacturers and 
our artists, in short of the industry and genius of 
our people. Let the Memphis Convention originate 
measures that will lead to such exhibitions, let them 
turn the current of popular ambition into useful chan- 
nels, instead of wasting their energies in the idle 
scrambles too easily got up by office-scekers and 
those that would be president-makers for the people, 


let this convention, in short, induce the pcople to off 


jackets and gloves, roll up their sleeves and go 

work, practically to build up a nation's good and a 
nation’s glory, instead of idling after abstractions, 
and they will earn the blessings of milhons. It is 


their ce'iterations. 
The Mobile Advertiser, of the 4th, it is pleasai:t to 


of what we have justsuid on this subject. It re» 
commeads to the convention instead of ‘listening to 


sincerely to be hoped that such may be the result of 
notice, has a brief editorial, in. keeping of the spirit 


long and tiresome reports, advocating measures, and 
extolling their own enterprise," as 1s too. often tbe 


PRINTEO AND PUBLISHEO, EVERY SATURDAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIYE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


curse pursned, to follow the example of the Bos- 
umans iu their simple and pithy proceedinga for ea- 
tablishing a magnetic tel.graph—to the following 
purpose. 

I. Resolved that we will have a magnetic telegragh. 

2. Resolved thal, ;be a commitiee to carry 
the foregoing resolution into effect. 

“When people talk this way," says the Adverti- 
ser, "they mean wliat they say." 


J. C.Carnnuoew. A publie meeting waa held at 
Mobile on the Ist instant, for the purpose of making 
arrangeinents for the purpose of receiving Mr. J. C. 
Calhoun, wlio was expected to arrive there ou the 
51h, on his way to the Memphis Convention. Mr. C. 
decliucd an invitation to a publie dinner tendered to 
him by the citizens of Dayton, Marengo county, 
Alahama. 

The City Councils of New Orleans are making ar- 
rangements for tlie reception of Mr. Calhoun. 

The New Orleans Bee the leading wbig paper in 
L-uisiana, of the 3d inst. has the following editorial: 

“This distinguished statesman will probably be in 
vur city on or about the 7th inst. The citizena ge- 
nerally, throwing all political and partizan feelings 
asidc, have united in preparations to give him a cor- 
dial welcome. We rejoice to witness thia manifes- 
tation of hearty soathern feelings towards Mr. Cal- 
houn, Apart irom his political opinions, he has ever 
been conspicuous as a most ardent and indomitable 
defender of our domestie institutions, and as such 
deserves bonor aud respect from every southerner. 
He is, moreover, one of the graat men of the coun- 
(ry—a statesman and a patriot of marked ability and 
stainless purity of character—qpalities which when 

| united are most rare, and should command the ho- 
mage to which genius allied to moral worth is ever 
entitled; We trust that it may be compatible with 
Mr. Calhoun's arrangements to remain in our city 
loug enough to iuterctiange greetings with its inha- 
bitants. His presence at the Mempbis Convention is 
| not perhapa indispensable at the opening aitting, and 
|as this will be the first and probably the last oppor- 
penin which the people of Louisiana will enjoy of 
exhibiting their hospitality towards the distinguished 
Carolinian, we hope that his sojourn among us will 
na, be litoiied to thespassing couriesy of a single 
a on 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


The U. S. Steamer Princeton, with important des- 
patches from Vera Cruz for our government, was 
passed'on the 31st ult. by the steam ship McKim, at 
i anchor 13 miles from South West Paas, which she 
reached in seven days. The McKim brought Mr. 
Perrett, the bearer of the said dispatches to New 
Orleans, from whence he proceeded immediately 
for Washington. Duplicates of these despatches, 
brought by tbe steamer Mississippi, to Pensacola 
had preceded him. 


The Princeton had a tedious passage of ten days 
from Vera Cruz to Pensacola, bringing some cases 
or yellow fever brought on board by five deserters 
relaken at Vera Cruz. One of them died off the Ba- 
lize, and another off Fensacola. 


The French man-of-war brig Le Mercure, had been 
waiting the arrival of intelligence from Mexico, at 
Pensacola. lomediately on the arrival of the steam- 
cr Mississippi, she got under way and went to sea. 


The Mediterranean. For the first time probably 
since the war of 1812-14, there ia now no United 
States ship of war withio the capes of Gibraltar and 
Ceuta. The Washington Constitution, recently ad- 
duced the fact of the frigate United States, now fitting 

Charlestown, Mags. oavy yard, for the Mediterra- 
nean, as proof that ourgovernment did nol apprehend 

war with Great Britain, else they would not think 
ofsending one of our ships into such a trap, to be 
laid up for war, if not captured. 1t is well that the 
United States should be fitted out, but whether to 
send her iuto the Mediterranean in the present state 
of our affairs with England, will no doubt be duly 
considered at Washington. 

fIhe “Union” of yesterday says the United States 
is not fitting for sea. ] 

The Cumberland, U. S. frigate, Capt. BREEZE, bear- 
ing the broad pendant of Commadore Joszen SMITH, 
reached Boston from the Mediterranean, on the 9th 
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inst. She has been absent two years, and brings| The Rockburg Gazelle, represents that place as) The legislature, convened at Millidgeville, on the 
home as passengers, Surgeon J. Vaughan Smith, and greally improving. The lands now offered for sale | 3d instant. 


passed assistant surgeon J. Howard Smith: are situaled on and near the Northwestern and Stan- The Senote, A. H. Cnarnax, (loco,) was elected 
The Plymouth, U. S. corvette, Capt. H. Herrine, | ton lurnpikes, and the Little Kanawha river. president, by a majority of 3 votes over James C. 
was left at Tangiers, all well—to sail in a few days — Calhoun, (whig.) - b 
uu on AER S Ede a We Wm mss 
ron. e U.S. ships, John Adams T SENATE. — . s, and Jo Z 3 5 4 
conn Se erent Com. UM Saratoga, Sah ce d Mari W higi a Paes -! Loco. speaker. There was 1 blank vote, and 4 absentees, 
Com. Shubrick, and St. Marys, Com. Saunders, were E Madison & Clark* i EEUU 1 Whig majority 10. ~ 
at the naval anchorage at the Isle of Sacrificios,| Huron and Erie* } 1 Knox and Holmes* Governor Crawford’s message, was sent in on the 
three miles below Vera Cruz, on the 201h ult. Jefferson and Harrison* 1 Licking* ] | 11th instant, an able and practical document, wholly 
The U. S. sleamers Prineeton, and Mississippi, and | Lucas, Wood, Hanc'k.&c*1 Pickaway and Fairfield* 1 occupied with the affairs of the state, of which it 
brig Somers have arrived from thence, at Pensacola, | Medina and Lorain* 1 Sandusky, Seneca* 1| gives a full and satisfactory view. Among the many 
within a few days past. Miami, Darke & Shelby* 1 Hamilton 1 | subjects which it brings to Ihe altention of the legis- 
The Potomac, U. S. frigate, is to be attended on Montgomery & Warren* 1 Belmont and Monroe 1) lature are the following: The adoption of a pian 
her trip from Pensacola to Norfolk, for repairs, by Portage and Summii* 1 Clermont and Brown & i fer restoring the fertility of the lands; the fostering 
either the U. S. steamers Princeton or Mississippi, Stark P l En He €: | of the manufacture of iron ore; a modification of the 
il being considered unsafe, we presume, to trust her pun A wW ni da MEER C presenl tax laws of the slate; a reduction of tbe 
at sea alone. Losunishiams sd fus. Bi dmm n Coshocton 1 | tates of interest; an improvement in the organiza- 
The Lexington, sloreship, sailed on the 2d inst., | Green, Fayette, dc. Teenui a 1 | tion of a supreme court; a change of the free school 
from Vera Cruz, with several officers for the squad- | Scioto, Lawrence, &c. 1 Richland 1|system; and a revision of the lews in relation to 
ron, among others, Lieut. Caldwell, of the Marine | Ross and Hocking 1 —|elections. On the latter subject the governor re- 
corps, for the John Adams. Athens and Meigs 1 Total, 15| commends e registry of the names of all the voters 
The United States navy apprentice system, was the | Tuscarawas ee naam Ae the state, lo be deposited in the offices of the clerk 
darling project of our late enlerprising townsman, uskiugem 1 Whig majority of the superior court for each counly, as ona of the 
Isaac McKim, Esq., by whose indefatigable perse- Baan E peanas 1 *Hold methods of securing the proper exercise of the elec- 
verance, whilst he represented the city of Baltimore | "05e and Ashtabuia — — ' Hold over. live franchise. 
in congress, the ley pi establishment d tk Total 21 p c ——-— M —dá——3 
troduced and carried. e long experience of tha ; ; 
gentleman in commercial and uiris life, eminently e HEREDES Dg IEEE HOUSES " TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
qualified him for the task. The public presumed the Mr aa Pit "i r fee d p: s 
system to be quietly working well, for few if any Aone 2 M m NO TREE Mens 2 Tue Vater or rue Sr. Lawrence is an avenue of 
complaints or objections had appeared against it, NEARS Se* MONIS E A the trade of solarge a portion our own country, and 
and there was certainly great plausibility in the) Brown ORCI Take ] the same time, so entirely in possession ofa rival pow- 
scheme, as represented by Mr. McKim. We learn | Butler 0 1 Montgomery 2 Q|er,thalthe progress of their improvements and facili- 
therefore, with much astonishment, thal the secre- | Belmont 1 O0 Miami 1 0} lies must be a malter of deep interest to the people of 
tary of the navy has ordered the immediate discon- | Clermont . © 1 Mercer, Allen, &c. 0 1|this country. The London Morning Advertiser of 
tinuance of the system. No reasons are assigned.— | Crawford & Wyand'e0 1 Morgan 1 Ojthe 16th Sept. contains the following slatement from 
The secrelary wil! no doubl duly account to congress Champaign & Union 1 0 Monroe E 1| Quebec, of exports homewards, and to the lower 
in his forthcoming annual report, for lhe step he has Clark 1 0 Muskingum 9$  O|ports, from the opening of navigation until the 12th 
taken. | Coshocton 0 1 Medina 1 ult.: Flour, bbls. to Glasgow, 36,659; ditto Liver- 
——À Camel: à S peo baada geg | Pool, 79,1275 ditlo London, 22,522; ditto lower and 
- ? z Co ht 1 0 Piden a a n S 1 | other ports 334—lotat 160,853. Potash, bbls. to Liv- 
BLA EIE S TE ENAN anm 11 0 PB ux 0 erpool, 5,143; do. Londonu, 1,118; do. Glasgow, 
is — 3 eS Rae As Uil 1 0 Pa e 0 i 3,986; ‘do. lower and other porls, 334—tolal 18,881. 
Ruoor Isna&p.—lIndemwity. Tlie legislature has| porn & Madison 2 0  "&sSumt(Flater! — 0| Pearl-ashes, bbls. to Liverpool, 4,563; do. London, 
by law, indemoiffed all persons from suits, in con- Fayette & Clinton 1 0 Ross & Hocking 1 0| 739; do. Glasgow, 839; do. lower and other ports, 
sequence of lhe official acts in suppressing the Dorr | Fairfield (imer TRIESTE E 0 2|301—total 6,442. Wheat, minols, 95,034; Pens, 
moyeneni; Greene hg? Se ; 0 1) minots and bushels, 107,207: Pork, bbls. 1,094; Beet, 
I ; nm SERS CY AUCs: bbls. 559; Headings, pieces, 1,897; Staves, W. 1. 
gael pe ii Seen emo fol soart Ti RECEN i E 2 ie ee standard, puncheon and ather descriplions, pieces, 
VOTE FOR SENATOR. Hardin & Logan I Whaat OM 1 0|268,323; Deals, pieces. 7,22€; Boards, preces, 9,710, 
Dem. Whig. Native. Nat. vcf. | Highland (gain) 1 O Tuscarawas ] 0| Handspikes, pieces, 1,362; Oars, pieces, 1,072; But- 
Wards. Sandford. Bradish. ly Treadwell. | Harrison z 1 0 Trumbull 2 Q|ler, keg and firkings, 1,710. 
1 666 541 95 12 Holmes 0 1 Warren 1 0 —— 
9 456 440 13 9 Huron & Erie — 1 0 Washington 1 0| Tornace or Quesec. The following is a com- 
B ae LAST sat id Jackson & Gallia, ga)0 1 Wayne © 2/parative statement of arrivals and tonnage at the 
E ass cd m a Jeff rson wc zl 5q| port of Quebec, in the years 1844 and 1845, to the 
6 1108 420 169 23 pea drin fn vi v l adt int ball sm 23 oth August inclusive, for each year: 
S 1024 651 Es | ig majanity in the House 16; on joint ballot Fesser Tonnage. 
T EA 1053 801 62 | Another Sea Vessel.—A fine schooner, of about 180| August 27, 1844, 739 969,581 
9 1982 984 92 22 tons burthen, was at our wharf late on Tuesday evening. August 27, 1845, 1,080 397,176 
10 1074 736 654 63 She was built at Freedom, Pennsylvania, some 150 miles 5 
n 1980 210 923 29 furtber from the sea than the barque Muskingum, which meres? 341 121.595 
12 594 153 282 attracted so much attention about six months ago. She , , 
13 931 433 142 1 lus full rigged, and if we are not mistaken, out and out — 
14 1177 566 394 10 home made. Her cahles are of American water rotted Tue BzavHanNors Cawan was opened on the 11th 
15 536 1154 373 13 hemp, and she is offered to be freighted with the great insl., when the Albion steamer passed through it.— 
16 1652 824 764 86 S equa on this lier first voyage to N. York. | This canal opens the communication from lake Sl. 
n 1269 740 834 23 Nus rcd F'rancis to lake St. Lonis, avoiding all the rapids of 
— == — — = the Coteau, the Cedars, and the Cascades, which 
Total, 16,825 11,735 8615 550 Geongia.—9 fine speeimen of gold. The Dalonega| occur in the St. Lawrence below those lakes. Ilis 


= * Watchman of the 30th ult.,says: We are informed | 114 miles long, 80 feet wide at the bottom, and 120 
Pewnsvivania.—The North Bronch Canol. The by Col. Samuel Jones, of Gilmer county, that on|at the top. The locks ere 45 feet wide and 200 in 
amount of receipts for tolls, at Berwick, Fa., from! one day of the lasl week, a solid lump of gold was| length. We learn that Ihe water is nol deep enough 
Ist of April to 31st of October, 1843, was $20,395 | found ou the Ferrell mine of that county, weighing] (only 9 feet) to permit vessels to proceed from tha 
60, do. same lime 1844, $43,595 61, do. 1845, $60,-/ 399 dwts. and 12 grains for which he himself had| upper lakes to sea, but quite sufficient for the pas- 
800 40. That looks weil for the proceeds of the) offered and was refused, the sum of $300. sage of lake craft. When the Lachine canal is fin- 
public works of Pennsylvania under Gov. Shusck’s| Election of governor.— The official returns of the| ished, which is expected the next spring, there will 
administration. votes cast for governor at the late election in Geor-| be an uninterrupted water communication from 
, The Tide Water Canal trade looks equally flatter- | zia were canvassed by the legislature on the 4th inst, | above with Montreal and Quebec. The result lo the 
ing—four hundred boats more than ascended thej The returns were from only ninety-one counlies;| upper parls must be highly beneficial, as there will 
canals in 1844 have already gone up this season. those from Lowndes and Dade, having been by mis- | be no transhipment, and the trade between Hamilton 
take enclosed in the returns for members of the le- | end Montreal may be carricd on direct. 

gislature, could nol te counted. In the ninely-one [Hamiiton, O. IV. Exp., Oet. 17. 
counties the result stands: 


Maaviano.—Stale senators, whose term of service 
will expire in 1845, and scnators being ineligible 


jn a second term in succession in lhis state, their Seats, George W. Crawford, 41,059| Tue Woor Taane—.1 new artiele of export. As 
must of course be supptied by cew members, to be, A. Hall MeAllister, 39,140 | Penosylvanians, we cannot bul rejoice at every new 
chosen al next October election, viz: =— | indication of the increasing prosperity of the com- 

Whigs. Locos. Cra wford's majority 1,919| monweaith. With a wealth of coal and iron equal- 


John Palmer, Q. Anne's | Hugh Ely, Baltimore co.) Add to Mr. Crawford 410 votes for Lowndes and | led, perhaps, by but one other country on lhe globe 
TT. Townsend, Worcester | H. McCullough, Cecil. |45 for Dade; to Mr. McAllister 383 for Lowndes and | —with aa extent of soil devoted lo agriculture, the 
J. Newcomer, Wash'g Wm. Frick, Ball. city. | 240 for Dade, and the actual result is as follows, viz:| yesrly product of which places her in a proud and 


John Beall, Allegany. Craw ford, 41,514] enviable position among the grain producing slates; 
2 McAllister, 39,763] and wilh a geographical position, which must eventu- 

Vinoinia.——-Soles of forfeited londs. Upwards of ally pour the treasures of the great West into her 
33,000 acres of these lands will be offered for sale Crawford's majority 1,751] lap, by means of lier noble internal improvements— 


jn Ritchie county on the 4th, and in Wood county On the 5th instant Governor Crawford was duly | the prospects of the state are full of encouragement. 
on the 17th of November next. Previous sales, it installed into office, for a second term, in the pre-] ‘These remarks have been called forth by the fact, 
is said, have contributed lo the scltlement and im-' sence of the legislature and a large number of spects-| that the Liverpool packel, Thomas P. Cope, which 
provement of this section of the state. “tors. lefl our wharves on Saturday, took with her an in- 


/ 
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voice of over 400 bales of Ponnsylvanin woot 


iefly of 


Quartets GF CCAT, DROUOET TO MARYEET. 


the medium and finer grades. This is a new feature Seluadkyt — LEohina. Lackwas. al orn]. 
in the commercial history of onr state, aud we feel id Canal By RR. ds sol sies 
i K m 22. i ` S 3f 4. 
E. iin sirongly urge upon our friends 1829, 79,913 25,393 3.600 1125593 
y of extending the culture of this im- 1834" 209/27] T0000 — 84 000 56261 
portant staple. For many yeərs there has been 8 |1537' 523152 925 921 132.387 881 476 
steadily inereasing demand for wool, and we remea- | 1841. 524/692 1428|t 232.396 943899 
ber the observation of a commercial gentleman some | 1842, 490,609 49,290 272129 294.950 1 208.001 
years since, that the time would come when Phila- | 1843, 447,058 230237 267734 318,810 1,263,539 
delphia would not only be the great wool depot of | 1844, 398.413 443.491 377/591 403,914 — 1,031,669 
the manufacturing states; but, also, that that article | 1815, 395,000 510000 460,010 — 596,000 — 2 011,000 


Tt will not fail to be observed here that for twelve years 
up to 1837, the areat bulk of the trade was in the lands 
of the Schuylkill eanal; from thai time to 1812 that canu] 
hy its monopoly ehceked the eonsumplion of coal, and 
iis trade absolutely decreased. ‘Vhe opemng, of the 


would find its way into the markets of Europe, as a 
staple article of commerce. ‘This prediction has 
beeo in part verified, aud it ouly remains for our 
agrieulturists and business men to provtde for its 


complete fulfilment. There are open tracts of land Reading Road was the signal for a sharo competition be- 
in severa! counties of this state that are not capable | tween that road and the canal, which has kept the price 
of much cultivation, upon which, and upon the sides | of coal at $5 a Sb. for three years pas', and as à. neces- 
of our grass clad hills, immense flocks of sheep|sary consequence, the consumption has more thar 
could find ample pasturage—and those sections here- | doubled. 


tofore condemned as unproductive, might thus be For less money than une ton cost a few years since, 
made to yield as plentifully as the fields of golden | two can now be purehnsed, and this surplus has been 
grain.—Bicknell’s Reporter. furnished almost entirely by the Reading Road. The 
effect on the Seuylkill canal has beea to rednee the 
i value of its stock shares from $200 to $30, and to furnish 
. Toe Coar Trapve.—The increase of the Coal tarde» |to the citizens of New York as well as the other Atlan- 
in the last fifteen years, is perbapa one vf the most re- | tic citica, an abundance o iuel at chcapraies. Perhaps 
markable features of our prolific country Tn 1839 the | no more pracheal exniople of the evil of monopoly to 
trade scarcely existed, and in this present yeur, ending ' sustain hich pricea could be adduced than in this instance 
in November, the quantity brought to market wil reach [of coal. There are now so masy avenues that ihe pub- 
2,000,000 tons, wotth at tie present market price in New | lic are comparatively safe (rom future combinations. A 
York, $12,000 000—niore than one fifth of the value of) danger exista, however, that the Recding Company may 
the value of the Coton crup. Nearly all of this vaat |nlumaicly huy ap the Schuylkill, eanal, now that the 
aupply ia drawn from the Wyoming Valley coal bed in | price of its shares nre so reduced, and by so doiog, es- 
Pennsylvania. "l'hia ceal valley is sixty miles long, and | tablished a monopoly in parte The Morris canal in ite 
five miles broad, covering 192,000 acres, and is in form j enlarged state i-, however, a check upon it, and the con- 
o vast basin, the aides exiendiug np the mountains six to | nection of the Baitimore and Ohio Rail Road Company 
eight thousand fect. ‘The river Susquehanna fluws over | with the grea! Cumberland coal valley of Virginia, is 
the bottum of the basin. The coal, which composea the | now opening a new source of supply of hitupinons eval. 
bottom and sides of this basin, has been probed in imany | That work has this year brought down 16,000 tous of an 
places, and funud to be seventy feet thick. The vein | exeellent quality. The operation of the cas! trade has 
mostly worked is twenty six feet thick, of solid and beaa- | clearly developed the great truth, that high prices do not 
ful anthracite coal. Every square yard of thia coal is | encourage production where the articles is controled by 
a ton; there are, therefore, 110,000 tons to the acre. If monopoly, because those high prices being alone the 
60,000, or one third only, of the acres are workable, the | means of a large portion to a certain point. It is only 
quantity of coal in this one basin is six thousand million | through the operation of competition that prices will be 
tons; or, will supply the present consumption three ! reduced to a low point—that the demand for aetual con- 
thousand years. ‘Phe vema of the coal are divided by a | suption will increase, and hy developing the resources of 
flat smooth aandst.ne, which forms the roof of the | the conatry, give employment ro the many, and addition- 
mine, which is usually opened in the side of a hil! at a] enjoyment to all—N. Y. True Sun 

an ascending angle, by which ihe water ia drawn off, 
and the loaded car descends of its own weight.— 
In working into the mines, poriiona of the coal 
are lett standing to support the roof of stone.— These 


Frovr lmPoarED ar Boston, during the year 
ending the Ist Sept. 1845: 


Ibe. 


minea are worked by various companies, with large capi- ibs, 
tals, and the interesis on their outlay furrua. the first cust, From N. York 192,009 From N. Orleans 74.504 
of the coa!, added to which is the expense of mining, “ Albany 104 583 Fredericksburg 37,833 
and the grand item of transporiation, with the profit of! Western railroad 143,440 Baltimore 20 01I 
the forwardera and dealers. The cost of mining and ' Philadelphia 16,106 Georgetown 17,537 
ee sp niapon » joining the cost of the coal, will average | Richmond 15,765 Alexandria 32.444 

per ton nearly us follows: S 
Rent of coal land, or ioterest c Sree ia du Virg 3 ports 7324 Hartford m 295 
g ang E B 00 q Q D 

[e coca ru a dinga, a m Of the receipts of flour in Boston in 1842, 140,739 
Hauling out, screening, loading cara 25 * |bbla. were received from the city of New York; in 
Freight, 6 unlls per mile 130 “ |1843, 119,671 bbls., and in 1844, 189,020 bbls., or 
Tolls 140 * [about one-fourth part of (he aggregate receipts. In 
" E 1842, 87,853 bbls. of flour were received from Alba- 
Total, per ton, in New York $4,07 ny by the western railroad; in 1843, 111,595 bbls., 


The transportstiun is now performed mostly by fiva | and io 1844, 151,721 bbls. 
great routes, which may be ciassified aa follows: Z z 


des. Cust Tolis, «tt. Mng. Total | 7S = EL 
Lehigh Canal 46 — 6,000,000 — 16; OUR COUNTRY-—ITS HISTORY. 
Moms ^" 102 4,000,000 102 
p. Ran x rum a MEMORANDA 
Total, st route, 143 10,000,000 1482 89 110 349 bu 
Lehigh Canal 462 6,000,000 46; 
Delaware * 25 2,000,000 25 HISTORY OF OUN COUNTRY. 
& Raritan" 62 4,000,000 62 Lerrea Faom J.C. PickETT, ese. Presenting to 
a — —- —- —-| the Institute a fragment of the flag of Pizarro the 
Total, 2d route 1363 12,000,000 133 10} JM) 347 RM. B a jook of baie of Bolivar, the 
Schuylkill and 108 3,600,000 108 liberator. 
Del & Raritan 43 4,000,000 43 Washington City, October 28, 1845. 
Nn po m COMER. Mee * Sir i ive h ith a small quan- 
Total. 3d route 15t 7,600,000 121 137 110 398 NA S Mu bis metres chantpion 
Reading R. R. 96 9,600,000 96 of Seuth American Independence; and also a frag- 
Del. & Rar. Cl 43 4,000,000 — 43 ment of the flag of Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru. 
' - Fea "nan 339 — 328 1,3 a4 |l have had these relics a good many years, and can 
Mug" 139 dem ape assure yon that they are genuine. Had they not 
Del. & Hud. Cl. 105 3,000,000 103 — 118 120 316 been, l certainly should neither have procured or pre- 


served theim. Not being either a virtuose, or a evl- 
lector of antique and curious things, 1. have no en- 
thusiasm to mislead me, and no credulity to be im- 


These are approximate results on all the seven worka 
forming these five routes, and whieh cust to eonstruet 
them, $32,000,000. Now, the Schuylkill Canal, on the 


34 route, lor niany years down to 1842, (ured the main 
' avenue by which New York wassupplied with coal, and 
“the resulia of the kind of monopoly which it enjoyed 
was, that Coal sometimes ranged as high as $14, and 
aeldom under $9 per ton. Tne havigauon of the canals 
usually closed in November, and up to that time the 
Coal was so placed in the hands of dealears that the 
publie were at their merey fur the winter. Coal com- 
“pantea were formed under pretence that the monopoly 


* was here, when it eonsisted only in the want of an op- 


position 1o the eanal into the Schuyikiil region, which, in 

* 1o42, presented itself in the opening of the Reading Rail- 
road. ‘The folo wing table showa the quantities brought 
to mar «et, from the commencement of thia trade. 


posed upon. 

"General Bolivar is as well known to the states 
composing the former republies of Colombia, Vc- 
nezuela, New Granada, and Quito, (now Ecuador), 
by the title of Liberator (Libertador), as by his own 
name; and he is regarded tbronghout South Ame 
rica as the first and greatest of the chiefs throug): 
whose efforts the Spanish yoke was thrown o[f.— 
They ‘forgot Pizarro to shout Bolivar,” says Lord 
Byron, “the exigency of the rhymes compelling nim 
to misplace the accent. He places it on the third 
syllable. 


|i is generally pluced on the first; and this 


ton, is wrong. Tt should he on the second, and is 
pronounced Lo atur. The names of great men 
and heroes should be pronounced properly, when it 
can be done; but out of their own country it rarely 
is done. Many questions have been asked me in 
South Amenea about general Vasintone and geveral 
Hacksone—this being about as near as a Spaniard 
eag come to Washington and Jackson. 

Some oí Bolivar's enthusiastic admirers call him 
(he Washington of the South; but this high compli- 
ment } am not exactly prepared to admit, without 
some reservation, that he has many very just claims, 
Posterity, which often revises, as a kind of supreme 
court of errors, contemporary popular awards, and 
oflen reverses them, must decide this question and 
so ] leave it. 

Pizarro's flag was a piece of plain white silk, and 
the Iragment enelosed is more than three hundred 
years old. White is, l helieve, the emblem of peace 
and charity and good-will throughout the world.— 
But in Peru, this banner, long “fann’d by conquest’s 
crimson wing,” was the emblem of all that is hi- 
deons and detestable in human nature. . Could this 
poor shred speak, and tell us of the horrors and ate 
roaities it has witnessed, (if a witoess it could be), 
even now, afler the lapse of three centuries, the 
bare recital would harrow up the soul; a monarch 
murdered—the princes and nobles of the land ex- 
terminated, and their wives and daughters ———! 
My heart sickens at the recollection. The people 
decimated and reduced to slavery—to the most in- 
tolerable und fatal of all servitude—tbat of the 
mind; the country ravaged with fire and sword, made 
desolate, and literally turned into a desert. 

Fuciunt solitudinem et pacem appellant? 

The justice of Heaven has slumbered long, but it 
will not slumber forever; and the day of its awakeo- 
ing will be a fearful one for all wrong-doers and op- 
pressors, past, present, and to come. I am dear sir, 
with the highest regard, most faithfully your's, 

J. C. PICKETT. 
F. Mai koe. jr. esq. corresponding sec. of Nat. Institute. 


Hisroaican neminiscence. We have aeen fre- 
quent imention made lately of the “Revere Copper 
Company of Boston." At first, it'did nol strike us 
why this name. We had an inuistinct remembrance 
of something connected with the name of. ** Revere,? 
which at one time had awakened high feelings, and 
our mind bore us back to the scenes of trial, when 
principles meant something more than party names, 
for a solution. We were not mistaken. The letter 
of our friend Israel Dille, esq. of Licking county, to 
the editors of the National Iotelligencer, on the mi- 
neral wealth of Missouri, in which mention is again 
made of the Boston Copper Company, set us to look- 
ing among our hooks for something to answer the 
inquiry which the name suggested. Our search was 
successful, and we found in that store-house of 
things rare and valuable for the future historian, 
"Niles? Register," the thing sought for. 

Paul Revere was a. brass founder and a citizen of 
Boston, who lived in those times and took an active 
part in those events which succeeded the revolution, 
when the question was being settled whether the 
fruita of that contest should yield their promised re- 
word or not. Under the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, our infant manufacturers and the domestic in- 
dustry of the country were languishing for the want 
of protection. The aclion of the separate states 
prevented the adoption of a general and uniform im- 
post system, and Great Britain was flooding the 
country with her goods to break them down. Pre- 
vious to the revolution, jealousy of the rising great- 
ness of the colonies led to the adoption of measures 
expressly designed to destroy all attempts to supply 
our wants in the articles of most common manufac- 
ture. It was this ‘‘step-mother” poliey that mainly 
provoked resistance; and after the contest was ended, 
it was renewed in another form. During the darkest 
days, in 1777, Franklin and Deane wrote from Paris 
to the American congress: "Every day's experience 
confirms to us, what is pointed out indeed by nature 
itself, the necessity of rendering America independent, 
IN EVERY SENSE OF THE Woap.” “Tha manufactory 
of any one necessary arlicla among ourselves, is like 
breaking one link. af the chains which have herelofore 
bound the two worlds together.” 

This was the spimt that actuated the fathers of 
the revolution. ‘I he same spirit actuated those great 
men that sought to establish our present constitution 
in the place of the old confederation of states. The 
manufactures of Great Britain, the products of her 
cheap labor, even dowa to ready-made clothing, 
were poured in upon us, free from any general sys- 
tem of imposts. Voluntary association was agread to, 
to supply the aetion of governmental protection, but 
they failed of their full object; and when the new 
conslitution was presented to the people for their 
adoption, the struggle io some of the states was Jong 
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and doubtful. The mechanics and merchants and. 
business men of all classes, had made common cause 
in the support of domestic manufactures. They had 
demanded protection, and a “protecting tarif.” And 
this was the impulse all over the country, with the 
exception of “those refogees aud tories who were 
active in throwing British manufactures into the 
market.” No class of persons was more zealous for 
the new.constitution, than the handicraftsmen, arti- 
sans, and manufacturers. Their influence and action 
is graphically described by Mr. Webster, in his great 
Pittsburg speech, in July, 1833. And in quoting 
Mr. Webster on that occasion, the object with which 
we set ont is accomplished, namely, in showing who 
was Paul Revere, and whence the name of the *' Re- 
vere Copper Company” of Boston. 

Mr. Webstcr was showing the necessity of a ge- 
neral impost system as demonstrated in the history of 
the trade and commerce of the country, and as he 
was addressing an audience of working men and ma- 
nefacturers, this allusion to the influence of me- 
chanics on the adoption of the new constitution, from 
which they expected to derive proleclion Jor their labor, 
was most heppy: 

It so happeaed, (said Me. Webster), that, at that 
time, much was thought to depend on Massachusetts; 
several states had already agreed to the constitution; 
if her convention adopted it, it was likely to go into 
operation. This gave to the procecdings of that con- 
venlion an intense interest, and the country looked, 
witb trembliog anxiety, for the result. That result 
was, for a long time, doubtful, ‘The convention was 
known to be nearly equally divided, and down to the 
very day and hour of the final vote, uo one could 
predict with any certainty which side would prc- 
ponderate. Jt was under these circumstances, and 
at this crisis, that the tradesmen of the town of Bos- 
ton, in January, 1788, assembled at the Green Dra- 
gon, the place where the Whigs of the Revolution, 
in its ancient stages, had been accustomed to assem- 
ble. They resolved, that. in their opinion, if the 
constitotion shonld be adopted, ‘trade and navigation 
would revive and increase, and employ and subsistence 
afforded to many of their lownsmen, then suffering for the 
want of necessur es of life. And that on the other hand, 
should it be rejected, “the small rematas of commerce 
yet left would be annihilated, the various trades and 
handicrafts dependent thereon decay, the poor be incrcas- 
ed, and many worthy and skitful mechanics compelled to 
seek employ and subsistence in strange lands." These 
resolutions were carried to the Bostua delegates in 
the Convention, and presented to the hands of Saia'l 
Adams. That great and distinguished friend of Amc- 
rican liberty, it was feared, might have doubts abont 
the new constitution. Naturally cautious and saga- 
cious, it was apprehended he might fear the practi- 
cability, or the safety, of a general government. Ile 


. received the resolutions from the hands of Paul Re- 


vere, a brass founder by occupation, a man of sense 
and character, aud of bigh public spirit, whom the 
mechanics of Boston ought never to forget. “How 
many meebanics,” said Mr. Adams, were at the 
Green Dragon, when these resolutions weie pass- 
ed?” “More, Sir," was the reply, “than the Green 
Dragon could hold.” “And where were the rest, 


. Mr. Revere??—"in the sweets Sir."—*" And how 


n 


meny were in the stree.s? —" More, Sir, than there 
are stars in the sky.” 

This is a single instance, only, among many, to 
prove the influence of the industizal interests on the 
affairs end destiny of the country. ‘The constitution 


_ received the approval of Massachusetts, and the peo- 
. plo of Boston do wel] to perpetuate the name and 


remembrance of Pave Revers among them, when} 
5 , 


their prosent position, under the influence of ‘pro- 
tection” afforded by thc new constitution, is consider- 
ed, [Ohio Statesman. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Indians in the state of New York. t the fast meet- 
ing ol the New York [listorical Socicty, Mr. School- 
craft made known some valuable staüslies concern- 
ing the lodian tribes in the western part of N. York 
stete. 

He said that there are now 2,004 Indians of the 
Six Nations in New Yoik. Ouondagas 399, Oneida 
219, (ia. Wisconsin 727, farmers, &e.) "l'uscaroras 
less than 800, on the Niagara ridge, the most ad- 
vanced in civilization. Many of them roise as much 
wheat as white ncn near them.One had about 100 
sheep. ‘The Tuscarores bought 5.000 acres from the 
Holiand Land Company, on which they now live, 
having given up the tract received from the Five 
Nations, and they intend to remain. All the white 
farmers, &e. of whom Mr. S. inquired, spoke highly 
of tbem, and wished them to continne there. 

The Senecas are nbont 1,700, but not improved, 
and are rendered vicious and poor by their neighbor- 
hood toa large town, Bulfalo, ‘Prey ure abont to 
remove to Cattaran, us. 


Temperance has been introduced in all thc tribes, 
and has produced a very salutary cffect. Christianity 
has made but very little progress. Mr. S. said that 
he put many questions to ascertain the mora! state of 
the Indians, and various other subjects. The last 
thing an Indian will do in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, is to raise sheep and make butter. They wall 
raise hogs, horses and cows. Notan lroquois has 
ever raised a pound of flax, or cultivated an acre of 
rye. There are drones among them, they on the 
whole sustain themselves. ‘Their numbers are greater 
than they once were after the revolution. Whiskey 
has been the chief cause of Indian destruction. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. |. 


OUA RELATIONS WITH Great Brita. A romor 
was circulated a fortnight ago, intimating a propo 
sition to postpone the question of right to the disput- 
ed territory for fifteen ycars more, with the under- 
standing that at the end of that time the questicn 
should be submitted to the people that wil] then be 
inhabiting that country, whether they will choose to 
attatch themselves to England or the United States, 
or to become an independent nation. 

The proposition was said to lave originated with 
the British. 

The Washington “Union” promptly denied that 
any such proposition had come from the British go- 
vernment to our government. 

The New York originators of the rumor, in reply, 
admitted that nosuch proposition had come from the 
British government to our government, hot reiterated 
that an informa] suggestion to that effect had been 
made, if not to our governmcal, at least to members 
of the cabinet. 


After sifting the rumar through various paragraphs, 
pro and con. the last versien of the affair, as given 
by the New York correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, in his letter of the 10th instant, is that 
"a Canadian of distinction, wha had long and re- 
putably discharged thc doties of an important sta 
tion under the British government, but who had re- 
signed and retired to private life, an l felt a deep ir- 
terest in. the preservation of peace hetwecn the U. 
States and Great Britain, had visited Waslungton, in 
the hope of contributing something towards promot- 
ing the cause of humanity, and preventing the effo- 
sion of blood," and had held conversation with mem. 
bers of the cabinet, in which he had suggested such 
an expedicnt as is above referred to. 

A NEW RUMOR is started in the letter from which 
we take the precceding para;ragh. The N. York 
letter writer now says—'"By letters from Washing- 
ton ] learn that it is whispered in diplomatic but 
conlidential circles that our government has lately of- 
fered to Ure British minister to treat on the parallel of the 
49th degree as the boundary. 1 further learn that, Mr. 
Pakenham having declined the offer, it was with- 
drawn by Mr. Buchanan. liis proper for me to add 
that the rumor 13 believed in the quarter from which 
l derive my information. If at be true, as I believe 
it to be, it does honor to the wisdorn and patriotism 
of president Polk.” 


The following article considercd as semi-official, 
poblished in the government organ at Washington on 
the evening of the 6th, reached ns tno late for in- 
sertion in our last—though it was briefly noticed. Its 
importance as shadowing forth what is at present in- 
tended to be the position to be assuined by the pre- 
sident in his forthcoming message to congress, com- 
mands space for the article entire. 

From the Washington Union of October 6. 
THE WHOLE OF OREGON, Of NONE. 

This is the only alternative as an issue of territo- 
rin] right. We wholly deny the break in the Ame- 
rican tille at latitude 49 deg. We hold that our 
tt'e from 42 deg. to 54 deg. 49 min. is one title, and, 
as we believe, a perfect title against all the world. 
As the question lias been discussed fora quarter of a 
century between us and England, we arc not aware 
of one argument—scarcely of one phrase purporting 
to be an argoment—which carries our title up to 49 
deg. and there stops. We claim as a matter of right 
the territory drained by the Columbia river. In the 
view of the law of nations, this territory being un 
occupied, has its distinctive character and unity as 
one region, in the fact that it isso drained. And as 
one region, we cilher own tt, or we do not own it. 

Away,then, once for all, with such nonsense as 
“the claim of England north of 49 deg. is better than 
our claim.” Let us at least know clearly, and state 
accurately, what we do in this matter. Jf it has 
ever becu deemed expedient, (us a matter of com- 
promise, and to bush up a dispute), to give away to 
England a certain portion of that laud, all of which 
we consider ours; or if from any other motives of 


national concernment, it may have been deemed | (han to do him any sort of Justice, when it anticipates l 


wise to compromise the question of possession, let us 
say so, aod put our past action upon that ground.— 
But let us make no attempt to cloak our policy under 
a pretended inferiority of our title to the land so sa- 
crificed. No such pretence can save us. 

Again, we must speak to the democratic party of 
the Uhited States. But we dare to hope that many 
a liheral whig will fee) the force of the appeal which 
the interests of his country will make to his patriot- 
ism on this important question. We especially ad- 
dress ourselves, however, at this time, to the demo- 
cratic party, because of the pecoliar circumstances 
which have connected us in past times with the 
question of Oregon. They became peculiarly con- 
nected witb it by their public avowals nearly eighteen 
months ago. The Baltimore convention expressed the 
deepest interest in the Oregon territory. ln the can- 
vass of the presidential election, the same decided 
sentiments were manifested. ‘The president’s first — 
prompt, strong, manly word, in full response to that 
convention, was, “to the Oregon our right is clear 
and unquestionable.” 

Let that word be spoken again by the man whom 
millions of freemen have called to occupy the “great 
central post of the civilization of popular power,” 
and who doubts but that the democracy of the whole 
Union will repeat it—:vith a full determination to 
stand hy the rights of the country? When that word 
goes from the constituted authorities of the naticn, 
“Our right to Oregon is clear and unquestionable,” 
who doubts that it will go the whole length end 
breadth of the laud, and that it will be hailed, as it 
goes by the democratic party with one unanimous 
AMEN! And what then? We answer this then— the 
democracy of this ccuntry will stand to its word.— 
lt will not finch. Nor will the bonest, patriotic, 
and determined whig flinch either. 


We observe that several journals are greatly occu- i 
pied with romnrs of a proposition submitted or about 
to be submitted, by the English government, that Ore- 
gon shall remain for some twenty years longer onder 
the stipulation of 1818, in tlie joint occupation of the 
two nations, with the anderstandimg that, at the 
close of the stipulated period, the Oregon colonists 
may decide for themselves whether they will belong 
to-the United States or to England. A few days ago 
we took occasion to show how this theory of joint 
occupation works in practice. We then showed that 
it resulted through the surreptitious agency of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in the extension of English 
taw over the whole unoccupied territory, while every 
oreasure recognizing the American citizens there as 
our citizens, and as enlilled to the protection of our 
laws, had been regarded in England, at least, as vio- 
lating the treaty stipulation. 1n our judgment, it is 
full time that this state of things should cease. We 
believe that congress will so decree. On the subject 
of the rumored proposition, to which we have allud- 
ed, we quote with pleasure the following jost senti- 
ments from the French journal in New York, the | 
“Courier des Etats Unis.’ They are entitled to the 
more consideration, as the sentiments of a compara- 
tivcly disinterested third party. 

“Tet not the Americans," says the Courier, *3e 
deceived. All thet E: gland wishes, all that sho aims 
al, in presenting this proposilion, is to gain time.— - 
Of what interest is 1t to her of a sojourn of a few 
years in Oregon? What she desires 1s a permanent 
position on the Paeific shore of the American conti- 
nent. We may rest assured thatshe will not risk 
tlie chances of this hazardous proposition, uuless she 
counts on the new elements which the lapse of twenty 
years cannot fail to. bring into the question, and af 
need be, on the weight of her gold scattered by hands- 
full in Oregon, to mcline in her favor the doubtful 
balance of decision, when the hour of decision shall 
sound.” 

How much these considerations are cmphased by 
the presence and agency in thal region of the great 
carporate organization to which we huve alluded, is 
but too manifest. We hold with the Courier that 
soch a propositton from England cau be no more 
than 3 proposition to gain time. And now we say 
once for all, that we know of no evidence whatever 
that any such proposition has been, or will be sub- 
mitted by the British government. 

Meantime, the question must come up in the next , 
congress. ‘\VYhut shall we do in relation to our 
citizens in Oregon?” Aud we have no doubt that the 
patriotism of congress will answer ia view of al) the 
facts—reeognise them, protect them, establish come 
monication with them, and extend ta them a partici- 
pation of our own free republican government. 

The public press of alt parties, immediately on 
the appearance of the above article, teemed with re- 
marks upon the subject, 

“The New York Commercial Advertiser," says the 
Washington Union, ‘shows a stronger disposition 
to misrepresent the president of the United States, | 
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his course about Oregon, and ascribes it 1o intriguing 
and ambitious motives. lt declares, that the settled 
purpose of the administration to make a bold stand 
op the Oregon question ‘is evidently regarded as the 
trump card of Mr. Polk’s second candidaey, and, as 
such, is to be played, if not with skill, at least, with 
daring confidence.’ ‘Second candidacy!’ When 
Mr. Polk is in the habit of declaring—and declares, 
too, with the greatest sincerity—that there ‘is no fu- 
ture’ for him—no second term. Why nol assume 
the virtue of liberality for once, and allow that the 
president is actuated by patriotic aud honorable mo- 
lives in the course which he may recommend in re- 
lation to Oregon? The subject is sufficiently intri- 
cate of itself. Why unnecessarily embarrass it with 
idle suspicions and ungencrous imputations? Are 
the whigs so desperate, that they have no weapon to 
employ, except poisoned arrows: 

The New York Courier and. Inquirer appears to 
consider the first of the rumors above alluded to, as 
a stock-jobbing or gambling diversion. The foliow- 
ing is Lheir article. 


War AND Rumors or War. Madam Rumor says 
that a very prominent Washington broker arrived in 
this city a day or two since, and on Thursday sold 
stocks in advanee to an enormous amount at prices 
below the matket rates. This we doubt not was 
based solely upon a knowledge of the fact that Presi- 
dent Polk intends 1o recommend in his «iessage the 
immediate occupation of Oregon; but now that the 
stock market is firm again, the parties interested 
are moving heaven and ear: to produce the impres- 
sion that the last steamer brought unfavorable news from 
England in regard to the Oregon question? This is all 
imaginary, and intended only for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses. The position of England is a very plain one, 
and itcan only he changed by our committing an 
overt-act of wai; that is, by our forcibly seizing upon 
and governing what she considers a purtion of her 
territory! 

She says to us, “I claim and have ever claimed 
the half of Oregon—our clam is a joint one, and 
our tights similar. You have repeatedly offered to 
give me within a fraction of what l claim; and upon 
my refusing to accept of your offer, you have for 
THIRTY YEARS agreed io a joint possession of the 
territory, and a joint occupation and Jurisdiction.— 
You now again claim all, and my answer is no; 1 
will agree to an equa) partition, or Iwill submit the 
whole question to arbitration, and give you the privilege 
of naming the crowned head wo shall appoint the arbi- 
trator!” 

This is atl she can do, all that any nation having 
due regard for its own honor can do; and here she 
rests, very plainly informing us and al) the world 
that she will never submit to have an inch of Ore- 
gon forcibly taken (rom her. To talk then, of bad 
news by the late steamer is an absurdily. We alone 
can change the attitude of this question, and we 
alone oan manufacture difficullics and a war out 
of it. 

Mr. Poik and his advisers, to gain western voles 
and western influence, are perfectlv willing to in- 
volve the country in war. * * * * Whata 
commentary this upon the eight years of G: neral 
Jaekson's administration and Mr. Van Buren’s four, 
Their twelve yeurs, we are told, are the brightest 
in our history; and yet it would now appcar that 
during all this period we were dishonored as a nation 
by submitting to a joint occupancy of Oregon!— 


Jackson and Van Buren, according to the official | 


organ, have sunk the country in the estimation of 
the world; dishonored and disgraced il; and 1t re- 
mains for James K. Polk to wipe off the stigma they 
have entailed upon us: 

This is all very absurd, and we venture to presume 
that it will all end in smoke. 
commend taking possession of all Oregon, aud Eng- 
land will not utter a growl even, at such recom- 
mendation. She will quietly wait the action of con- 
gress, Should they carry out the president’s recom- 
mendation—war, prompt and immediate, is inevicuble. 
But congress will eoinuit nu such folly. They know 
now, which they did not last winter, that to vote for 
such a measure is to vote for war, and not a party 
vole to Buuncomb. Knowing this, and that there is 
no longer a whig senate to reject tlie resolutions, the 


Mr. Polk will re-| 


his inaugural, will in no wise surprise or disturb 
Eagland: and much Jess will it surprise or disturb 
We all know that the message 
will be as rabid and as foolish in relation to Oregon, 
as can be conceived; and if we could publish it to- 
morrow, it would not affect the price of any thing 
Prepared for it as we are, and knowing 
that every (hing depends upon congress, our people 
Wheu 
(hey by resolution carry ont Mr. Polk's recommen- 
dation, then is war close at hand, because then, and nol 


our stock exchange. 
in this city. 
wil quietly await the action of that body. 
üll then, England will inmcdiately act. 

the Oregon question is the sheerest and weakest 


stock jobbing hoax ever put afloat in this market by 
disappointed gamblers. 


From the N. York Evening Post. (Loca.) 


“We a.u perfectly convinced of the justice of the A- 
merican claim, and ol the superior weight which attach- 
k is also a 
permanent belief of ours that Oregon, even beyond the 


es to the Avnerican side of the argument. 


forty-ninth parallel of latitude. must, sooner or later, in 


the irresistible progress of evenis, become a portion of 


the United Staics. But we are not so clear as to the 
best method of seenrinz that end. War at the best is 
so brutal, so pernicious, so anti-democratic an expedient; 
so fraught with indeserihable mischief to the coninierce, 
the happiness, and the morals of nations; and at the 
same time would inflict such irretrievable disgrace upon 
nations so far advanced in the clements of civilization as 
the United States and Enzlaud, that we cannot look for 
ward to its probable occurrence, at any time, without 
sorrow and dread. And at this time, and on this ques: 
tion, we have special reasons for deprecating hloodslied 
and ferocity. ‘The great questions ot internal concern 
now agitating die Republie we should like to see brou.:h: 
te an end, in a time of perfect peace, undisturbed by the 
distractions of a foreign war. 

"It is of more imporiance to us to establish the funda 
mental doctrines of the Democra ie. theory on a right 
basis than to acquire any extent of territory There is, 
besides, a daily peopling of Oregon going oo from this 
country, which will forever prevent it from falling inte the 
hands of England. Jn every view of the question, there 
fore, we are inclined to that “wise and masterly inacti- 
vity” which was so cloguently recommended by Mr. 
Calhoun in the Senate. Yet, if Great Britain is deter- 
mined to push her elauns to the territory by force, ha - 
ing all along conceded that the matter could be best de- 

‘termined by treaty, we see no way bul that we should 
micet her demonstrations with vigor and decision. If the 
folly or ambition of nations renders war inevitable, let il 
be carried on with a vehemence that will seonest bring 
itta an end. Oregon is and must be ours; itis ours hy 
right; it will be ours by setdement; but, if war is neces 
sary to deinonstrate what truth and Providence have al- 
ready established, let the crime of provoking it fall upon 
the heads of those who are in the wrons.” 

The Washington Union, hefore receiving Mr. WEB- 
STER's speech at Faneuil Hail. inserted helow, and in 
reference toa reply said to have been made by Mr. 
W. to Mr. WnirNEY, the projector of the proposed 
railroad to the Pacific, intimating that the Oregon 
would probably become an independent and distinct 
government says, “Then doashe not share the Ame:i 
ean feeling, but he adopts the poliey of Eagland anil 
of France. Mr. Guizot is for trimming the ‘balance 
of power” 11 America. Mr, Webster appears to 
fall into a similar policy. Great Britain was ia favor 
of establishing an independent government in Texas 
The 'London Times’ enforced it witi all its power. 
lt was for estahlishing another republie on our bar- 
ders, for the purpose of balancing the weight and 
counteracting the influence of the United States.— 
For the same reason, too, many of the Eaglish poli- 
teiars are anxious to cut us off from Oregon, as 
from California, and, indeed, to cripple us in all di- 
reetions. ‘Such, we apprehend, is the spirit of Mr 
Webster himself If he has made this declaration 
to Mr. Whitney, he is for cutting us adrift froin 
Oregon, and inviting her people to erect that country 


;into an independent republic. low different is this 


non's mouth!” 

Cor. Benren on Tut ÜnrcoN Question—from 
ihe Nutional Latetligencer of the 8th inst. We touch 
upon this subjeet to-day ouly tor hg purpose of en- 
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We have only to repeat onr well grounded convic- 
tions ihat congress will not act as the president re- 
| commends, and of oourse that there will be no war. 
The rumor of bad news from England in relation to 


i s foc r s will hesi- | lightening the government journal™as to the oint | 
northern and southern locoloco members will hesi- | lightening E j p ij coarse slightly south of west to the centre of North 


in favor of which it has never heard of a single] America, leaving the British settlements ot. Hudson 


tale in voting for war by way of casting odiam on | which it pronounces ‘desperate and monstrous,’ an 


the administration ol Jackson and Van Buren, and 


SL og d 
ad 
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at a time when he was the most zealous Oregonite 
in either house of congress, We pass by the ground 
taken by our diplomatists heretofore, because we 
are satisfied that the administration party will con- 
sider the following evidence more conclusive still: 
Extracts from the Executive Journal of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Friday, February 1, 1828. 

“Mr. Benton submitted the following resolutians, 
whieh were read, aud ordered to be printed in coufi- 
dence for the use of the senate: 

“Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern- 
ment of the United States to treat any longer with 
his Britannie Majesty, in reference to their territo- 
rial claims and bouadaries west of the Rocky moun- 
tains upon the basis of a joint occupation, by the 
citizens of the United States and subjects of Great 
Britain, of the country claimed by each party. 

“Resolved, ‘Phat itis expedient that the third article 
of the convention of October 20th, 1818, for such 
Joint occupation, be ailowed to expire upon its own 
limitation. 

“Resolved, That it is expedient for the government 
of ihe United States to continue to treat with his 
Britannic Majesty in refererce to said claims and 
bounderies, upon the basis of a separation of interests, 
and the establishment of a permanent boundary be- 
tween them, in the shortest possible time. 

“Tuesday, February 5th, 1898. 

“The senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
solutions submitted on the Ist inst., and a division 
heing called for, they were, on motion by Mr. Ben- 
ton, modified as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern- 
ment of the United States to treat with his Britannic 
Majesty in reference to their territoria] claims and 
bouodaries west of the Rocky mountams, upon the 
basis of the joint occupation by the citizens of the 
United Stetes and subjects of Great Britain, of the 
country elaimed by each power. 

“Resolved, That it is expedient for the government of 
the United Stales to treat with his Britannic Majesty in 
reference to suid claims and boundaries, upon the basis of 
a seperation of interests, and the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
tHE FORTY NINTH DEGREE OF NORTH LATITUDE 
asa permanent boundary between them, in the shortest 
possible time." 


‘These opinions of Mr. Benton, upon this subject, 
are far from having been hastily adopted. It wil] 
be seen by the following quotation made by Mr. 
Winthrop from Col. Benton’s speech in congress 
as far back ss the year 1825, that he at that time entere 
tained the same opinions We quote from the speech 
of Mr. Winruaop, during last session of congress. 

The Washington Union of the 8th objects to 
these remarks of Col. Benton being now appli- 
cable, on account of their having been made so many 
yeurs since, (1325), and because of the line being 
proposed as a compromise. 

The first of the objections seems to be effectually 
remove: by the production of the following, adduced 
in the Mutional Intelligencer of the 11th inst. 

Ev'ract from a speech delivered January 32th, 1843, in the 
senate of ‘he United States, by the Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton. 

“Mr. B. said he would not restate the American 
title to this country: it had been well done by others 
who had preceded him in debate. He would only 
give a little more development to two points—the 
treaties of 1803 and 1819; the former with France, 
bv which we acquired Louisiana; the latter with 
Spain, by which we acquired all her rights on the 
vorthwest coast of Ameriea north ef 42 degrees.— 
By the first of these treaties we bocame a party to 
the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, between 
France and England; the treaty of peace of 1714, 
which terminated the wars of Queen Anne and 
Louis XIV, ani settled all their differences of every 
kind in Europe and America, and undertook to pre- 
vent the recurrence of future differences between 
them. ‘he tenth ariuecte of this treaty applied tu 


feeling from the sentiment aseribed to General Jack-| their setlemeuts and territories in North America, 
son: “No ‘compromise (of Oregon) but at the ean-| and directed commissarics to he appoiuted to mark 


aod define their possessions. These commissaries 
did their work. [hey drew a line from ocean 1o 
ocuan, £o separate the French and British dominions, aud 
lo prevent future encroachments and eollisions. This 
line bean on the coast of Labrador, and followed a 


bay to the north, and the French Canadian posses- 


| 
exalting Mr. Polk, al the cost of tens of thousands | argument—not even the shadow of one. We 2 
of lives and untold millions; and al) for the henefit | not rely upon the MAN PS ME M CR T 
of the valorous and patriotic mea who 1n the hour Sf | Mae ty years ago, officially proposed to aceept as the en beltey 

i : i : j 49th degree of north latitude. Welbe due east from the head of the Mississippi; and 
danger will ensconce themselves behind the Allegha-!bouadary the eg 9 (hat pori dk Ma Ari ranne of 


nies and grow rich upon our misfortunes far removed | resent to the organ of the administration, which | from i l ; E 
“from ses AR Heuer to be so little acquainted with public history, | latitude indefinitely to the west. The language of the 


í i iu i inci à ine is ‘indefinitely; and this established the northern 
There can be no difficulty with England but of our | or even with the principles and acts of its own party, | line is "inc ly; 
making. Even Mr. Polk, president though he be, | the record evidence of the ground taken by the pre- boundary af Louisiane, and ereoted a wall E 
cannot accomplish any thing more than the humblest | sent leading and most intelligent member of the | which future | vench settlements could not cross to the 
citizen among us. ll: repeating what he said ia! democratic party in the senate of the United Statos; ' north nor British to the south. 


sions to the south. This line took for a landmark 
the Lake of the Woods, which was then believed to 
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“As purchasers of Louisiana, the treaty of 1803 
made us party to the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
and made THE FORTY-NINTH PARALLEL the same lo us 
and the British which it had been to the French and the 
British: it became a wall which neither could pass, 
so far as it depended upon that line.” 

The Intelligencer adds—“Ata later period of the 
same speech, it is true, that, after inveighing in 
strong and even bitter terms against the British claim 
of territoria! right south of latitude 49. Mr. B. does 
allude to more northere rights alleged to have been 
acquired by the United States under the treaty of 
1819 with Spain; but as between the United States and 
Great Britain, it is clear that he considers the line 
of the 49th degree of latitude to bave been d«tinitive- 
ly established as long ago as the year 1714, in the trea- 
ty of peace between France and England; that ts to 
say, not seveoteen or twenty-one, but a hundred und 
thirly-one years ago.” 

‘The honorable member from Illinois (Mr. Doug- 
lass) seemed greatly excited yesterday at a remark 
which fell from my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
E. J. Morris) in reference to the ultimate destiny of 
the Oregon territory, and to the tikeliheod of its be- 
coming the site of an independeat nation, instead of 
remaining as a permanent member of our own con- 
federacy. The honorable member chafed himself 
into a state of most towering indignation at the bare 
suggestion of such an idea, and denounced it in the 
most unsparing terms as an almost treasonable pro- 
position for dissolving the union. He invoked the 


attention of the whole country to this first intimation | 


of a design to dismember our republie, and demand- 
ed a prompt expression of rebuke and condemnation 
upon all who were privy to so monstrous and revolt- 
ing a proposition. Pray, sir, does the honorable 
member know with whem this idea originated, or by 
whom, certainly, it was most deliberately and em- 
phatically uttered in this eapitul? Let me beg his 
attention to a passage from the spcech of an honera- 
ble senator from Missouri, who, ] hope, has lost no- 
thing of the confidence of his own party by a course 
of proceeding in regard to the annexation of Texas 
by waich he has gained the respect of not a few of 
his political opponents, and has literally *overceme 
more than his enemies.’ 


** *Mr, Benton proceeded to the next inquiry—the 
efect which the occupation of the Culumbia would 
have upon this Union. On this point he could speak 
for himself only, but he would speak without reserve. 
He belived that the union of these states would not 
be jeoparded by the occupation of that river, but that 
it would be the means of planting the germ of a new 
and independent power beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains. Tbere was a beginning and a natural pro- 
gress in the order of ibings. The military post on 
the Columbia would be the nucleus of a settlement. 
Farmers, traders, and artisans would collect abont 
it. When arrived at some degree of strength aud 
population, the young society would sicken of a 
military government, and sigh for the establishment 
of a civil authority. A territorial government oh- 
tained, the full enjoyment of state righis would next 
be demanded; and, these acquired, loud clamors 
would soon be heard against the hardship of coming 
so far to the seat of government. All this would be 
in the regular order of events, and the consequence 
should be foreseen and provided for, ‘This rr public 
should have limits. The present occasion does not 
require me to say where these limits shou!d be found 
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Benton in 1895. Here is the earliest publie expres- 
sion of the idea whieh has so electrified with horror 
the honorable member from Iltinais, and has drawn 
forth the heaviest bolts of his indignation. Tinly, 
Sim,— 
“Enl many a shaft, a'random sent, 
Hi s mark the areher litle meant? 

"His fulminations, it is plain, have passed quite 
over the heads of his opponents, and have fallen upon 
one whom he wonld gladly have spared. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON on Oagcov. Mr. WINTHROP, 
continuing his speech, said, “Nor is Mr. Benton the 
only one ofthe honorable member's democratic exern- 
plars whom he hath unconscionsly seathed. A most 
respectahle and intelligsnt friend of mine (Mr. T. G. 
Cary, of Beston) visited Monticello in 1818. Mr. 
Jeficrson was then greatly interested in the suhject 
of western emigration and in the reports of Lewis 
ard Clarke. In the course of conversation, he in- 
quired whether, when Mr. Astor sold ont Astoria to 
the British fur company, he retained a right to pro- 
perty of any kind there? ‘Because,’ said he, +l am 
anxious to ascertain thatthere was some reservation 
on whieh a territorial claim may be made. |] am 
desirous of seeing a new coafederstion growing up 
there.’ ‘You say a new confederation, (replied my 
friend;) you mean a distinct one, then.’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said Mr. Jetferson, ‘the extent would be altogether 
too great for one government.” 


“The same view was expressed hy Mr. Jefferson 
ina letter to Mr. Astor, which has been referred to 
by another highly intelligent and distiagnished Bas- 
toa merchant, (Hoe. William Sturgis,) in a very 
able Jecture upon the Oregon question, delivered be- 
fore the Boston Mereantile Library Association a 
fow days since. Ju that letter, Mr. Jeffeeson says: 

" | considered as a great public acquisition the 
cominencement of a settlement on that point of the 


| western coast of America, and looked foeward with 


gratification to the time when its descendants should 
tave spread themselves through the whole length of 
that coast, covering it with free ond independent 
Americans, unconnected with us but by the ties of blood 
and interest, and enjoying, like us, the rights of self- 
government? ? 

Ma. CaLnoUN's OPINIONS UPON THE ÜREGON QUES- 
TION, Were given with his characteristic energy in a 
speech a few years since in the U.S Senate. He 
is for deferring all disputes upon the subject, and 
hy a “masterly inactivity,” leavieg the territory 
quietly to fall iuto the arms vf the Union as it inevi- 
tably would do m no very great length of time. 

From the United States Gazette. 

Oregon ANO Wan. The intimation which we pnb- 
lished, ainong the English news by the Caledonia, that 
Grest Britain was urging foward the labors at her deck- 
yards, and hastening the completion of her ships and 
s'eaurers, seems fo have excited much attention among 
those who are lookiug eut upon the affairs of the world. 
It is by no means certain that Bagland intends a war 
because she finishes up her ships and steamers. With 
her the chance of a contest is a motive for preparation. 
She loves m setile her treaties with drums braced and 
cannons charged and primed; bur the fact that she is ns- 
ing uncominon activity in her warlike preparation, and 
most natural is the iuquiry. "Are we ready?” We are 
notrcady. Our coumerce is abroad, and our armed 
ships scaltered. But is preparation necessary? Atleast, 
it i3 not rendered necessary by any matter now between 
this emutry and Great Bri‘ein. Bot it may be made ne- 


on the north and south; but they are fixed by tlie | eessary by the manner in which these relations are treat- 
hand of nature, and posterity will neither lack sense ! ed by the President, aud the language of the “organ” is 


to see nor resolution tostep up to them. Westward, 
we ean speak without reserve; and the ridge of the 
Rocky mountains may be named without offence, as 
presenting a convenient, natural, and everlasting 
boundary. Along the back of this ridge the western 
limit of this republic sheuld he drawn, and the statue 
of the fabled god Terminus should he raised upon its 
highest peak, never to be thrown down. In planting 
the seed of a new power on the coast of the Pacific 
ocean, il should be well understood that, when 
strong enough to take care ef itself, the new govern- 
ment should separate from the motlier empire, as 
the child separates from the parent at the age of 
manhood. The heights of the Rocky meuntaius 
should divide their possessions; and the mother re- 
public would find herself indemnified for her cares 
and expense abont the infant power, in the use of a 
post in the Pacific ocean; the protection of her m- 
terests in that sea; the enjoyment of the fur trade; 
the control of the Indians; the exclusion of a mo- 
narchy from her border; the frustration of the hos- 
tile schemes of Great Britain; and, above all, in tho 
erection of a new republic, composed of her childcon, 
speaking her language, inheriting her principles, de- 
voled to liberty and equality, and ready to stand by 
her side against the combined powers of the old 
world,’ 

“Such, Mr. Chairman, were the views of Mr. 


such as to lead to the apprehension that eur relations 
with England may be disturbed. 


The territory ot Oregon is the hone of contention, a 
real bane, fur there Is apoa it ao meat; end while it re- 
ajains as itis, undisturbed, it is certainly gathering nffi- 
nities for this country with cvery year's exivenee. But 
the President has already declared that the rigat to that 
cvantry is in the United States; and now having eom- 
mitted the error of making that assertion out of all time. 
and withoat any necessity, it is to be feared that he will 
fel called upon to repeat the assertion, and move to- 
wards its enforcement. Here is one of the evils of a 
small President. Ile is compelled to acts which are ad 
caplandum, which appeel continually to strong prejudices 
and local teelings. ‘l'o neglect a repetition would expose 
wie Exeeutive tag charge of a want ef nerve—perhaps 
“a want of pluck” would be more apprepriates and so 
the nation must suffer because the President has his 
consistency to sustain, against the cvident good of the 
country and the beocht of the people. 

But some say; ‘‘Lethim blaster, there is too mueh 
good sense in the Congress, and in Great Britain, to go 
to war.” We do not know thet. We have not the 
m sst exalted epinion of the good sense of Congress.— 
There are among its members (co many who have noth- 
ing to lese but their places, and who might so uso them, 
in case of a war, es to reuder the loss thereof of little 
eonsequence. The activo inen of a war are not the pro- 
fituble inen of peaee. — 'l'hose who fatten on eontracts in 
war, differ in character from those who pursue com- 
merce and peace and those who have fived through one 
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war, can bear tes‘imeny to the faet that such a state 
calls inte activity and proinineice a class of people that 
could attain bnt little desirable note in tiroe of peace. 

It is easy to talk npon war for national honor, and its 
necessity to national respect. We will not deny the ex- 
istence of sneh positions; but we will say that very few 
wars have done as much for national honor as the same 
lime spent in peace would have done, without the loss 
of life, the depreciation of morals, and the worst of re- 
volutiens in social life. 

But suppose there should be no war, akter all the threa- 
tening and scolding, still the effect of that unsetiled state 
which ia consequent upyo the belligeren’ attitude of na- 
tions talkiag of war, is most injuriaus to all kinds of re- 
gular business, and destruetive of those plans of trade 
by which the public is benefited, and from whieh indivi- 
dnals derive advantage. The disturbing influences of 
this unsettled state are somnerimes prodnctive of sudden 
wealth tw some who have never earned success by cal- 
culation or labor; but the regular business man suffers in 
proportion. What we need now!is such a msn at the 
head of affairs :s could afford ro consider. the goud ef 
the eountry without regard to personal position, and A- 
wait the certain advantages to himself which would ful- 
low his saerifice for the nation; we waata man with 
some capital of credit, experivace. aad talent, which 
would enable him to get over this difficulty by the force 
ef a credit previously acquired. 

The nation cannot affurd to keep up a Prizedent who 
has not something upon which he can rest, something 
npon which he can point back to with entire confidenee. 
He must he able to survive the day, without the compen- 
sating applause of a party, and look to the future, to the 
results of his measures for the reward. Alas! our Pre- 
sidents are not for the credit system. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Tue Oaecon CoxTrRovEnsv. Hitherto only the noisy, 
inflammatory portion of the Democratic press has de- 
clared its views on the subject of Oregon, while the more 
sensible, reflecting portion of 1t has, remained silent, or 
talked oround the question. But ia proportion as the 
danger becomes imminent of a serions disturbance of 
our paethe relations— we may say an absolute certainty, 
in ease the views of ihe government organ are carried 
into effeet—the real sentiment of the Deniceratic press 
begins to be developed. lt is tine, quite time. For the 
effect of the course hitherto pursued is to create a false 
sentimeni--a party seotiment—in favor of measures 
which the coo] judgment of the nation ean never ap- 
prove. And this false seotiment, thus created, or seem- 
ing to be created, is liable to produce a disastrous effect 
upon the Government, by making it feel that any other 
ierms thau “the whole of Oregon,” even to latitade 54 
40, would he frowned upon by the people, as a craven 
concession to arrogance and power. Weare glad, there- 
fore, to see such paragraphs in Democratic papers as we 
find in the last Evening Post. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S SPEECH 


AT FANEUIL HALL. 


At the whig mass meeting on Friday evening, Nov. 
Tth, preparatory to the Massachusetts eleetion, which 
took place the Monday following, 

The Hon. J. Huzeaap, on taking the chair, made 
an appropriate and animating speech, and submit- 
ted a series of resolutions. : 

The Hon. R. C. Wixrnunor, then addressed the 
meeting, in a speech which was received with great 
applause. 

After Mr. Wixrunop had concluded, the Hon. 
DawieL Wenstea rose, and came forward ou the 
platform. He was greeted with long continued bursts 
of applause. For the repart of the speech which he 
made on this occasion we are indebted to the Daily 
Advectiser: 

I think, gentlemen, there can be no question where 
we are. (Renewed cheering.) ‘This Faneuil Hall. 
It is filled, as it was wont to be filled in tho days of 
our fathers, by firm, intellgent, and disinterested 
levers of American liberty. lt is filled as we have 
seen it filled in our day and generstion, and as may 
Heaven order it may be hlled hereafter, by our 
childven and our grandchildren, uiited in ontertain- 
ing the great principles which lie at the foundation 
of our glorious republic. (Cheers.) 

] have not been willing, gentlemen, to deny myself 
the performance ef the duty of meeting here to- 
night the whigs of the county of Suffolk and city of 
Boston. An important election, doubtless, is pend- 
ing. Weare truly m something of a crisis, and it is 
a peculiarity of the times in whieh we live that year 
aftcr year we find oarselves involved in important 
crises, [t is pecfectly true that for e ghteen or 
twenty years every new recurrence of this season of 
the year, whieh calls upon us to excrcise our elec- 
tive franchise, has found us in something of a crisis! 
Because the great question of the interior policy of 
the country, the great question which relates lo the 
labor and industry ef the country, has, from the 
commencement of the administration of General 
Jackson, been a subject of perpetual recurring dee 
bate and contest bufore popular bodies and both 
houses of congress. But if we live—if it is our for 
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Now, gentlemen, I desire to speak with the utmost] on our side—is it proper, on the other side, by cries 
care, und I hope that { may not be in the slightest | about the maritime ascendency of England, the great 
degree misunderstood while I proceed to make a | wealth, the dignity, the power, the martial prowess 
few remarks on this subjeet. And, in the first place,| of England—is ita question on which, by outerics 
l say to you, and throngh you to the country, what| of this sort on either side of the ocean, these two 
all know, that in the whole seope of this question it [ great communities are to be embroiled and plagued 
appears that this is a subject for negotiation, for in all their commercial and friendly relations, or to 
discussion, for amicable settlement, and so it has| be compelled to rnn into the horrors of war? No, 
been regarded by both governments lor the whole | gentlemen—the spirit of the age is against it. 


length of time. lt was because the two govern-| I have said I will not undertake to express an opi- 
ments could not agree as to the proper division of] nion as to the manner in which the question may be 
the territory, or upon any other satisfaclory arrange: | settled. I will say, hawever, what appears to be 
ment, that in 1818 they determined on joint occupa-| natural. It is well known that the 49th degree of 
tion until they could come to some understanding) north latitude is the bonpdary line between the wes- 
aboutit. And, with the same spirit, this govern-| tern part of this country and the British provinces, 
ment, at three different times, in 1818, in 1824, in| as far as the foot of the Stony Mountains. It seems 
1826, has proposed to the British government a} to be natural enough, if the two governments con- 
straight line of division, the parallel of 49°, all) template a change, that they should agree to an ex- 
north of which shonld be assigned to England, and tension of this same line westward; that the two 
all south belong to America. While the English | should keep on abreast, side by side, with the same 
government did not accede to this proposition of our | line of division till they reach the Pacific ocean.— 
government, it did not insist upon any right to the|]t is well known that, about where the Columbia 
whole of Oregon. Therefore the position of the} river crosses the 49th parallel, it makes a turn and 
question, by the admission of both governments) flows nearly southward. Very well Suppose it 
through this long series ol years, is that of a ques-| made as sudden a sweep to the northward. England 
tion for disenssion, and negotioation, and compromise, | wonld then naturally say, this river, which has heen 
and amicable settlement. {Prolonged applause.) making westward, sweeps to the northward; instead 

Now, gentlemen, l read, with interest of course, of making with it a great bend of the north, we 


the discussion upon this subject in the house of com-| wil] leave it, and go on straight to the Pacific ocean 
on this parallel of 49 degrees. For the same rea- 


mons three months ago, resulting in an expression 
ot opinion from the British premier, which received | son, it is not unnatural for the United States to say, 
since it proves that the river makes a circuit to the 


the sanction of that house; and 1 am walling to avail 
south—instead of following that current, we will go 


myself of the language of that minister upon this 
subject, and apply it to one side of the question, 23] straight upon the 49th parallel till we meet the shore 
of the Pacific ocean. 


he did to his. 1 have nothing to complain of as to 
the temper of that language; lam free to say thatit This very proposition hasebdbtivnmn detewethe «Bri» 
tish government three. successive times. It was 


is the care and preservation of the foreign relations jos Be air EE Ne d E 

ecountry. T i ions, i i : P^ i 8,i p i i i 
tree ee rte Guibpris [NU a pf coni m fa A Up quee made in 1818, in IBAA ael wesu ani, from the 
ty, and the power of the general government. Agta that England had rights in regard to this ques | v ake of dhe Woods, not only to the foot of the Rocky 
the present moment all perceive that in regard to tion that must be and would be respected. | adopt Mountains, but over the mountains and onward to the 
our foreign relations, there is one, and | am happy the ami language on our side, and w M Me alse da , 
to say, but one question of exciting interest, It is of | have rights that ought to be, mast be, and will be Lam not about to say whether this is a proper di- 
a nature so delicate and important that while there | Tespected- (Cheers.) vision of the territory or not. Botldo say, that, 
rests upon it the peace and happiness of the country, Now, gentlemen, | do not propose to express tol as it has been so often repeated in this manner twen- 
itis nevertheless a question upon which it is not| you an opinion npon this subject: I have no better | iy-five, and twenty, and eighteen years ago, it is an 
essy to speak with security and care before a pnblic opinion than any one of you as to the manner in! admission that there 1s something to negotiate about 
audience. 1 refer, gentlemen, to the question now which this adjustment ought to be made, but l have | and treat about on either side—that is not a question 
pending as a question of main interest, between the | full conlidence, the utmost confidence, that it can) free from difficulty on either side. [Applause.] 
United States and Great Britain, on the subject of | be made; that it can be made by wise and mode- Now, gentlemen, who is the man at the head of 
Oregon. | rate measures in a manner perfectly consistent ciiin government who will take upop bimself the 

I suppose it is the sentiment of every sensible and | with the honor and with all the rights of all parties. responsibility of bringing on s war, between two 
just man that the preservation of the peace of the coun- (Cheers.) 1 nations like Great Britain and America, upon a 
try on honorable terms, and under circumstances fa- Lam the more confident of this when I look a question, df this kind, until he is prepared to show 
vorable to the great interests of the country, is an ob- little forward and see the state of things which is that any thing and every thing that he could do has 
ject in itself highly desirable. I suppose I may take it | not lar in advance. Where is Oregon? On the shores| peen done to avoid such a terrible ultimate result. 
for granted thal, in the judgment of this assembly, the | of the Pacific, three thousand miles from us, and (Mr. W. was interrupted here with renewed cheers.) 
public peace of two great commercial countries, twice as far from England. Who is to settle 1t?— if a British minister, under whose administration a 
which hold together a daily intercourse exceeding that Americans mainly, some settlers undonbtedly from war should ensue on the question, cannot stand up in 
between any other two countries in the world, shall | England; but all Anglo Saxons; all men educated in parliament and show that it is not his fault—cannot 
not be lightly disturbed; and upon the foundation of | notions of independent government, and all s2lf de- | P ow that he has done every thing which an honest 
these general ideas to say a word or two upon a sub- | pendent. And now let me ask if there be any sen-| nd sensible man could do to avert the. conflict, I 
ject which seems within a few days to have excited | sible man in the whole United States who will say} ioqertake to say that no power or popularity can 
considerable alarm. | for a moment that when fifty or a hundred thonsaud uphold his shaking position for an hour. [Cheers.] 

The only question now remaining out of all thase | persons of this description shall find themselves on p in the same sense and spirit | say, that if, in 
which have excited attention between the countries, | the shores ol the Pacific Ocean, that they will long! iiis country, any party shall, before we are aware of 
is the question of the Oregon territory. What is that | consent to be under the rules either of the Amert j| iy plunge 3? into a war upon this question, it must 
question? How daes it stand? ‘I'he Oregon territo- | can congress or the British parhament. They will) 2 Ej i 
ry embraces that part of the continent which lies | raise a standard for themselves, and they ought to 
west of the Stony Mountains, and between the Stony |do it. T Jook forward to the period when they will do 
Monntains and the Pacilic. It is not necessary ta S this not so far distant, but that many now present, 
go into the history of the discovery of the territory, and those not among the youngest of us, will see a 
or of the rights which one or the other party find to [s Pacific republican nation. I believe that it is 


tune to live in a time when these crises succeed each 
other annually—or, in other words, when we are 
called upon annnally to exercise our elective fran 
chise as free people of the state, there is imposed 
upon us, as there were imposed upon generations 
which have gone before us, the great duty of main- 
taining pnblie liberty by the exercise of that perpe- 
tual vigilance which is supposed to lie at the founda- 
tion of free institutions. 

. Gentlemen, there are topies before the conntry, 
before the people of this commonwealth, on whieh 
I bave on this occasion to address a few words to 
you. The immediate ocession which now calls us 
together is the election of officers of the state go- 
verpment. Those who have administered that go- 
vernment for the last year are the eaudidates of the 
whigs for re-election. l shall say nothing of the 
manner in whieh their duties have been discharged 
by them; for if there is aoy objection made to their 
conduct, that objection has not reached me. | know 
of no reason connected with their- official duty 
which should prevent any of us, who asa whig ad-, 
heres still to whig principles, from giving his support 
and his vote for the re-election of George N. Briggs 
and John Reed. But then itis undoubtedly true that 
every state election, | mean every general state elec- 
tion, has some bearing on those great general ques- 
tions of national policy, the decision of which is can- 
fided to the general government, in which the peo- 
ple of the commonwealth have a deep and abiding 
intereste It is my purpose to offer a few remarks 
ooly on one or two of those national questions this 
evening. 


[THE OREGON QUESTION] 
Gentlemen, one of the most prominent and most 
important duties confided to the general government 


expect to meet a very severe interrogatory from the 
American people—must expect to prepare itself to 
show that 1t has done all it could, without any bias 
from the pride of success or the love of war—all 
that it could do to keep the nation safe from so great 
a calamity, with the preservation of its rights and its 
honor. 

Gentlemen, it appears to me that any man, Prime 
Minister of England or President of the U. States, 
who should unnecessarily light up the flames of war 
upon such a subject, (flames, let me add, that will 
burn over the whole globe,) may well consider the 
genius of his country addressing to lum the words 
which the orator of Rome supposed the genius of 
his country would address to him if he did not quell 
the Catiline conspiracy: «n cum bello vastabitur I 
tulia, vexabuntur urbes. Lecta ardebunt: tum le non egis 
timas invidice incendio conflagralurum.? — [Apptause.] 

No, geatlemau! the man who shall, incautiously, 
or Jed aa hy false ambition or party pride, kindle 
those fires of war over the globe on this question 
must look out for it—mnst expect to be himself 
consumed in à burning conflagration of general re- 

roach. [Prolonged cheers] —.. , 

There will be a publie indignalion before which 
no popularity, public or private, can stand—it will 
melt down every monument of the dead, it will de- 
stroy all respect for the living; it will burn up every 
vestage of cespect für individual worth, if unneses- 
sarily, if recklessly, if ambitiously, it has plunged 
the subjects and citizens of two civilized Christian 
states of the world into war—a war which shall 


it. It is enough to say it is in dispute between Eng- | in the course o! providence and of human destiny 
land and the United States, and has been in dispute | that a great state is to arise, of English and Ameri- 
for forty years. This controversy seems now to be | can descent, whose power will be established aver 
approaching a sart of crisis; and there are from time | the country on the shores of the Pacific; and that all 
to time symptoms of alarm on one aide of the Al- | those rights of natural and politieal liberty, all those 
lantic or the other, as to the consequence of the |grent principle that both nations h sve inherited from 
course of policy which either government may pür- their fathers, will be transmitted through us to them, 
sue. Let ns look faicly and calinly to see how it stands. | so that there will exist at the mouth of the Colum- 
The territory, as l have said, has been the subject |bia, or mare probahly further south,a great Pacific 
of claim, in whole or in part, by both governments republic, a nation where our children may go for a 
for a great many years. residence, separating theaselves from this govern- 
ít has constantly been subjeet of negotiation, and | ment, and turming an integral part ofa new poveru- 
yet the governinents have not been able to agrea.— | ment, half way belwcen Eugtand and China; M! (i 
'As far back as 1818, not being able to come to terms | most healthful, fertile, and desirable portion of the 
of agreement, they stipulated by a convention, which | globe, and quite too far remote from Eirope Bud 
is in force at this present moineul, that the whole | from this side of the American continent to he under 
territory should be thrown open ta both countries unul | the government influence of either country. A 
the boundary was finally settled. ‘That was the pro-| ‘fnis state ol things by no means 30 far off as we 
vision of convention, which was confined at first to | may imagine, by no ineans 30 remote froin the pre- 
a limit of ten year; afterwards continued by agree- |seut time as may be supposed; an 1, looking to bn 
ment indefinitely—or unti! one of the two nations |stete of things, this question becomes one npon ps 
expressed a disposition to terminate it. Phat sig- [intelligent and welt disposed men might very readily 
nification of a disposition to end it has never been} come to an agreement. . , - -— 
given by either party, and the whole country of Ore- But, gentlemen, in this point of view, 1$ this 4 
gon at this moment is open to the hunting, the set- [subject upon which it 1s proper by poen a ARDEA 
tlements, the commerce, and the ships of both na-jor by loud representations of patriotism, OF ya = 
tivos, under treaty stipulations. of sturmy deliance of the power of a great nalion 
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we live. : 

Now, gentlemen, | do not propose that on thi- 
subject we take anv alarm. I propose that we keep 
ourselves cool and calm. In some of the southern 
cities there ıs now some agitation for.fear of war. ] 
regret this much. I hardly say I regret the feeling; 
that is natural. But ] regret the causa. It is a com 
mon mistaka of men not in the most elevated posi- 
tion, tbat they think they ean play the small patriot 
safaly, in a small style. - [Laughter.] These are 
thosa who think that they can talk of war with 
England and any other nation, and get credit for 
their patriotism and Jafty love of conntry, but keep 
the game in their own hands. That may not hap 
pan. At any rate, this is not the way nor the course 
which just and lofty and respectable men feel on 
the great question of peace or ‘var. 

The constant speculatioo, this supposition that war 
may come, is half as bad as war itself. Jt inter- 
feres in all the business and arrangements of life, — 
It confounds and confuses men in regard to their 
own business plans. What we want is settled peace. 
and the conviclion that peace will remain until there 
is soma just and sensible cause for war. 

On this subject I have only Yorther to say, that 
while it is our duty not to take or to spread alarm, 
to believe -and trust that the government, thal the 
couotry will act soberly and wisely and justly. it is 
aless difficult thing than some people imagine to 
begin a dispute whose result no man in the end can 
conlrol. Let the government only be sure that it is 
righl; in the words of one of the late Presidents of 
the United States, let us claim all that is right, and 
ask for nothing that is wrong, freely and magnani. 
mously, and without any particular array of patriolic 
declaration. (Laughter.] 


[THE TARIFF ] 

Among other great qnestions upon which the elec- 
tion of next Monday must bave some bearing is that 
system of laws which we call the tariff, which has 
received the general support of the people of the 
state. Every man expects a ferocious a\taek upon 
the whole system. Every man expects that, since the 
government now in power was established by tlie ge- 
oeral voice of the anti-tariff states, an attempt will be 
made to destroy the whole policy. How far they 
will succeed I know not. There are circumstances 
of encouragement—circumstances of an opposite 
character. But my question ia with the peuple of 
Massachusetts. What have the people of Massa- 
chusetts to expect from any change? Taking the act 
of I842 as a general law, of general operation, what 
have the good people of Massachusetts for good to 
expect from any change? "The question 1s, whether 
the tariff is conducive to the prosperity of Massa- 
chusetts? What is the criterion? I put it upon one 
ground only; I put it upon this one ground. l do not 
inquire what profits are inade by the rich capitalist, 
or whether or not a few individuals grow rich under 
its influence; but I put the question: Are the labor- 
ing classes well off? Are their wages high? Is labor 
in demand? (and these questions comprise the pros- 
perity of five-sixths of the community.) Are they 
in good condition? 1 ask these questions; and if you 


give me a country where labor is m demand and the | | am.” 


laboring classea well off, I call that a happy country 
—tariff or no tariff? [Cheers.] 

Does any man suppose that if the tariff of 1842 
were repealed it would raise the price of wages in 
Massachsetts? There are parts of it which, had we 
opportunity, we might doubtless alter to advantage; 
it has ils uaperfections; but, take it as a whole, does 
any man suppose that if it were destroyed to-day, 
aud the grand favorite system of a horizontal duty, 
as they call it, of twenty per cent. should he levied 
jn its stead, that the labor of Massachuseets would 
be recompensed as it is now?  [ observe that the go- 
vernment organ quotes the example of England to 
support this theory of ad valorem duties, and a reve- 
nue standard; and the rate of twenty per cent. is fix. 
ed upon as just right. Now, | have reason to know 
that, from the beginning of this government down, 
from General Washington's administration to this 
time, the average of all the duties, reducing specific 
duties to ad valorem, would amount to an average ad 
valorem duty of more than thirty-four per cent. 

Another fact is, that while we are constantly told 
of the example of England in this matter, aud of her 
liberal policy, and are advised, as all those who read | 
our government journala must remember, to follow 
in the fontsteps of Sir Robert Peel, and adopt his | 
liberal policy—I have seen it demonstrated by com- ! 
petent writers of England, that the average rate of | 
duty 1n that country at this day, even under Sii R. | 


| 


| 
| 


amelioration of the naturalization laws by a separata 
organization? On the contrary, I do firmly believe 
that every vote withheld far this reason from the 
whig eandidate is like an express resolution to di- 
minish the power, the chance, and the prospect of a 
revision of the naturalization lawa. 

‘These gentlemen will send no members to con- 
gress, but, if they go on, they will prevent the send- 
ing by the whigs of those who would probahly ad- 
vance their objects, and they thus promotethe elect- 
mg of those who are opposed t» their objects. 


[ABOLITION PARTY ] 

Who are they who are responsible, on this prin- 
eiple of general morals, for the annexation of Texaa 
and the apread of negro slavery over another great 
portion of the glohe? Men to whom the evil was 
pointed ont, and who in the exercise of a common 
intellizence eould not but have foreseen it. 

It will be admitted to he a general! prineiple of 
morals that eveay man who foresees an evil and can 
prevent it, and does not choose to prevent it, is him- 
self responsible for that evil; and ] would apply that: 
remark not only to the native American party, but by 
awful applicatinn to another party that exists among 
us. There could not have heen a man in the United 
States who did not see that in withholding his vate ' 
from the whig candidate he aided directly in the - 
election of the locofoco eandidates for president and 
vice president, and that the choice of these locofoco 
eandidates must inevitahly result in the annexation 
of Texas. Was it not proclaimed frem every hill 
top? It was told to Mr. Birney and his followers 
again and again, “If the whig candidate is chosen, 
“Texas is out, and you know it; if he is not chosen, 
Texas is in and you know it." But they said, “We 
do not vote for Mr. Polk.” 

Very well. But you had the means of preventing 
the annexation of Texas; you knew your own power. 
By joining these as anxious as you are, or as you 
profess to be, to prevent it, you could prevent it. If 
you did not jnin them, it would take place. You did 
not join them and it did take place. 

Gentlemen, this is a subject on which I have deep 
feeling—very deep feeling; and J think it must stand 
on the pages of history as the recorded judgment of 
mankind that those among us who asserted them- 
selves to be in a peculiar and ma:ked degree friencs 
to universal liberty, have by their own deliberate 
act fastened the chains of slavery on a great portion 
of the black race over a vast extent of this continent. 
It is to me the most mournful and most awful reflec- 
lion. 

I know that thousands of gentlemen who took such 
a course say that they meant well. They meant 
well. T am not to scrutinize their motives; they 
must answer for those else where; but I beseech them 
now not to fall into another such mistake. ]t is 
thought (it is an idea ] do not say how well fonnd- 
ed) that there may be yet a hope for resistance to 
the eonsummation of the annexation of Texas. [En- 
thusiastic applause.) J can only say, for one, that 
if it should fall to my lot to have a votz on euch a 
question, and [ vote for the admission into this Union 
tive American party wiil go further for this purpose | of any state with a constitution which prohibits even 
than | have gone, and am willing to gostill under the | the legislature from ever setting the bondman free, 
constitution, for the protection of American, native! I shall never shaw my head again, depend upon it, 
American rights, and the purity of the ballot box? | in Faneuil hall. [ l'remiendous cheerinz.] 
[Applause, 10 the midst of which a loud voice eried, | But, gentlemen, suppose the case, that in the en~ 

| 


twenty per cent.! 

One thing more, gentlemen. 
heen an attempt—for the last twenty years or more 
—to show that this protective policy helps the rich 
mly—building up such establishments only as Lowell 
and Springfield, and other places where large ope- 
rations are carried on. ‘This is net the foundation 
of the system, and never was. If you go back to the 
adoption of the constitution, or if you look at the 
«tate of things amongst us as it is now, the fact is, 
that it ia in the manufactures of a more individual 
character, the shop manufactures, thnse of the work- 
ers 1n iron, in brass, of the artizans working in their 
own shops, with the assistance of their wives and 
children, these are the interests for the benefit 
of which the system was founded in Washington's 
time, and is now.  [Cheers.] 

And let every man think of this, and when he is 
told of the agzrandizement of the great capitalists 
at Lowell, and Dover, and Providence, and else- 
where, let hin Jook at the many hundreds of thou- 
saods of smail capaitalists—hammering over their 
own anvils—:naking hats in their own shops—obtain- 
ing by these processes of manufacture support aod 
edueation for their families;and thenlet him remem- 
ber that without the duties at the customs there is 
not one uf these manufacturers that could survive 
twelve months. 


[NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY] 

Gentlemen, the election is before us. We should 
he here to-night with no possible dotibt of the result 
of next Monday’s hallotting, were il not that in the 
eourse of years of prosperity thera have grown 
up—lI will hardly say divisions among the whig par- 
ty—but that seme of (hem have separated from us, 
drawing off from us friends, many good men, who 
think with us upon these great questions, parttcular- 
ly in regard to the peace of the country, the protec- 
tive policy, and the maintenance of the constitution 
of the United States and of Massachusetts. These 
have withdrawn rffectually all their aid from us, in 
support of these great objects, for the sake of what 
they call a ‘separate organization." J allude to the 
pavly called the Liberty party, and to the Native 
American party. 

I cannot speak of cither of these parties in terms 
uf reproach or unkindness. [think of them “morce 
in sorrow than in anger." [Applause.; I must look 
upon soma of them as upon our brethren who were 
with us but lately, listening and speaking in our 
councils in this very hall. I mean, gentlemen, the 
native republican party, of whom it is the farthest 
thing from my mind to speak of them or think of 
them with any unkindness. They are “boae of onr 
bone and flesh of our flesh.” [Cheers.] | lament—j 
deeply, fervently lameot—the coarse they think it 
their duty to pursue. What ean they do? What can 
they du? If there is any thing in this country which 
is a cherished ohjeet of the whigs, it is a reforma- 
tion of the naturalization laws. Who of all the na- 


"You're a good native, Daniel; to which Mr. Weh-| suing session of congress your members fairly and 
ster answered, as the cheerssubsided, “I rather think | freely protest against the consum uation of this an- 
Renewed laughter and applause.] negation; why how are we lo stand in Massachu- 

Within the limits of the constitution ] am willing | setts? How are we to stand in Massachusett:? Are 
to go as far as he who goes farthest. 1 am older| we to have the gentiemaa who is nominated by the 
than many of the Native. Americans theniselves.— | locofocos the governor of the state, and to fight tha 
[Laughter.] I have seen the pernicious mfluence of| battle under his auspices? By dissensions among 
these foreign votes for the last thirty years, and | ourselves, and lists of several other candidates, are 
have raised my voice when there was some chance | we so to prostrate ourselves? While se are to sustain 
lo m ke it heard; and l have been met hy that party, | these great principies in congress, are we to he un- 
that political party that always counts upon every | sustained at home? No, gentlemen; bot, | say again, 
foreigner as certainly as any monarch of Europe|that every man who gives a vote for any other man 
counts upon his serfs. I have seen that there was/ than George N. Briggs, does, in that respeet, all in 
no remedy for the evil but a revision of the natura | his power to weaken the authority with whieh his 
lization laws. For this l have done all in my power. | representatives in congress can stand up and protest 
[Cheers] Aud what l lament is, that those who | eny longer against consummating this annexation. 
have onited for this very purpose, themselves take| [imay not Hatter myself, perhaps, that any person 
away a great part of the strength necessary to ac- | belonging Lo that party hears me; but if Ihere ba such, 
complish what they desire, and which, let me tell] I beseech hin, in brotherly love and kindness, and 
then, we cesire as much as they do. Aud] put thisto| as a partaker in the general sentiments which they 
them as a matter of conscience, for I hold that every | entertain, to consider whether he is not defeating 
man who holds the elective franchise holds it as?a | their best objects by pursuing the course which they 
trust, We may say that he may vote as he has a mind | have adopted. I would beseech brethren to come 
to du, unless he takes care not to injure others. He is| back upan. that old. platform, broad enough to sus- 
as much bound to give a correct decision as if he were | tain us all, on which we set out together as whigs; 
acting upon a jury under oath. livery man's vote af-| on which, as whigs, we achieved sumething fur the 
cots the intevest of every other man, and when wesay | good of our country; on which, and not otherwise, 
that he has a right to vote as he has a mind to, we | letting by-zones be by-zones, rallying under the 
must reduce it to this, that he has a right to vote right. | great name which our ancesters hore; confident that 
{Applause.] Now, l put it to ever man—and there jas whigs we can acco nplish a good for tue coüstitus 
shall neither be taunt nor reproach in my languagc— | tion and the country which no other name among us 
what he can propose to himself favorable to thelis able to accomplish bero or hereafter. 


| 
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{THE wuic raaTrY.] 
But, gentlemen, there are among us those who are 
willing {0 do our duty under the old name—whigs 
without variation or change. [Chcers.] What is 
the duty devolving upon us? Whatare we to do un- 
der some ciccumstances of discouragement? What 
are we lo do? The answer is plain. We are to da 
our duty, our whole duty, with all the affections of 
onr hearts and all the powers of our minds, and then 
io trust to Providence. If anything should happen 
to tarnish the fame of Massachusetts, —anything 
which should cause deep regret for her or for the 
country, let us so conduct ourselves that the poig- 
nancy of personal self-reproach shal! not be added 
to these sources of regret and mortification. [Loud 
cheers. | 
Gentlemen, let us lay aside every other call of or- 
dinary duty until we have done our utmost to estab- 
lish our principles in the election of our candidates. 
] am here necessarily engaged in professional affairs. 
The town in which I reside is so far distant that I 
must devote two days to go thither and vete there. 
But lshould go if it cost ten days. [Cheers] Let 
us all do our duty, unfalteringly, laboriously, sober- 
ly; and when after Monday, the question is asked- 
which certaioly will be asked, beginning at Rhode 
Island, and spreading as far as Georgia, and west- 
ward io Wiseonsin-—'*Haw stands old Massaehu 
sett? let you and l1 be able to hold up our lieads 
and say—" Look at her and see how she stands!” 


CONTINUOUS RAILROAD 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO PITTSBORG, 
LAKE ERIE. 


AND TO 


= 


The absolute necessity of constructing a continu- 

~“ ous railroad, from Pliiladelphia, to the waters of the 
west, is beginning to receive a portion of tlie atten- 
tion which its paramount importance demands — 
New York, after a struggle of ten years duration, has 
now put forth her strength, and will speedily com- 
plete a road from her metropolis to Lake Erie. Bos- 
ton is reaching forth her iron arms to grasp in her 
embrace the glittering prize of the trade of the great 
west. Canada, aided by the government of Great 
Britain, is striving to direct the stream of wealth into 
her coffers. Baltimore and Maryland on the south, 
are pressing forward in the same noble contest. In 
the meantime, what are Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania doing? The natural advantages of Pennsylva- 
nia in this strife are pre-eminent. Natural advan- 
tages are great, but enterprize and action combined 
with intelligence, offen prove to be greater. When 
the various railroads, which are now in progress in 
Canada, New England, New York, and Maryland, 
shall be completed, the entire trade and travel of 
the west will be diverted from Pennsylvania and the 
city of Philadelphia. The danger is imminent, it is 
at our doors. Shall it be averted? The shortest, the 
best, the most practicable route for a railroad from the 
Atlantic cities, to the waters of the lakes, and af the Ohio 
lies entirely within the borders of Pennsylvania. Shall 
this gift of nature be tamely snireudered by snpine- 
ness and inactivity? [trust not. There is sufficient 
energy aid capital in Pennsylvania, to construct this 
road. The selection of the best route is important. 
The public mind appears to lave somewhat settled 
upon Mr. Schlatter’s middle route as possessing the 
most advantages. The writer of this has examined 
all the documents that have been laid before the 
puhlie, together with many"private surveys; lie has 
also personally examined much of tlie ground, and 
is prepared to prove that, with one material varia- 
tion, the middle route ts incomparauly superiur to all 
others. He will do this by the presentation of some 
facts never before published. It will be borne in 


mind that there are two points desirable to reach, [stream ‘heads up? deeper iato the Allegheny than) to Pittsburg 334! miles. 


viz—Lake Erie and the Ohio. If it can be shown 
that with the variation proposed th's can be done 
with the shortest distances, comparatively light grades 
and no sudden curves, then the objeet arrived at will 
be attained. 

The ‘middle route," as described by Mr. Schlat- 
ter in his report to the canal eominissioners in 1842, 
is as follows, viz— 

"It commences at the terminus of the Harrisbieg 
and Lancaster railroad at Harrisburg, and pursues 
ihe eastern shore of the Susquehauna river, to a 


: point 4.39 miles above Harrisburg, where it crosses 


the river and follows the western bauk to t e mouth 
of the Juniata river. Then the line is traced alung 
the southern shore of the Juniata to a point 25 miles 
below Lewistown, where it crosses the river and ca- 
nal, and follows the valley of the Kisliacoquillas 
creek, to a point 51 miles above Lewistown, where 
the creek is crossed. Thence the line runs in a 
northwesterly direction, until it strike, the stone 
Mountain, the slope of which it ascends gradually to 
& point favorable for piercing the mountain by a tun- 
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nel; thence crossing the head waters of Stone creek, 
and the dividing ground between Stone and Shaver'- 
creeks, the line descends the valley of Shaver’ 
creek, and continues along the southern slape of 'Tus 
sey's mountain, until a point in the Little Juniata, 
i five miles above the canal, at Petersburg, is obtained. 
Thence lallowing the Little Juniata ta liogan's Nar- 
rows, where the ascent ol the Allegheny mountain 
commences, the line is traced on the side of the 
mountain, aseending with gradients, varying from a 
level to 45 (cet per mile, until the summit nf the 
mountain is attained at Sugar Run Gap. From this 
gap, the line descends the western slope of the mouu- 
tain to the Black Lick creek, near Ebensburg, which 
it follows to its junetion with the Conemaugh, below 
Blairsville crossing the Conemaugh, a very direct 
course is pursued towards Pittsburg, the line cross- 
ing the Loyalhanna ahout 21 miles north of New Al- 
exandria, passing near the towns of New Salem and 
Murraysville, following the Turtle creek ta its junc- 
tion with the Monongahela river, and by this river 
to Pittsburg. 

The whole distagce from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
1$ 336 miles, and from Harrisburg, 2292, with no 
grades exceeding 45 feet to the mile. 1065 miles of 
this road are now completed. Examinations made 
since col. Schlatter was on the ground have brought 
to light some controlling facts. The crossing or the 
avoiding of Allegheny range is the prublem to he 
solved in all connections to be made between the 
east and the west. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
| that in all the surveys made by the state and by char- 


fered companies, the most feasinle point for sur- 
mounting that barrier, has never yet been examin- 
ed. The writer believes that this communication 
, brings it for the first time to the notice of the public. 


In 1826 Major, afterwards Col. Long, then in the 
employment of the federal government, surveyed a 
route for a National road from the city of Washing- 
ton to Buffalo. The original tira(t of that survey 
| now lies before the writer. When he had comple- 
| 
{ 


ted his survey of “Emigh’s Gap” in the Allegany 
mountain, about 6 miles southwest of the Bald Ea- 
{gle furnace in Huntingdon connty, he said to those 
po him. “This is the lowest depression of the 
| Allegany range, that I have seen, and throngh this 
‘gap is the shortest and must direct route from Wash- 
{ington to Buffalo. The government ought now to con- 
struck a railroad through here, rather than a turnpike, 
! and some time or other it will be done.” He was right 
as to *Emigh's Gap? being the lowest depression of 
the Allegany range, as the following extract froin | 
| page 4 uf the report of William E. Morris, C. E., of 

,the survey for a railroad by the valley of the Bald 

| Eagle &c.” will prove. 

| “The following table exhibits the comparative 

‘heights of the lowest reported passes of the Alleza-| 
jny mountains, and the dilference in favor of Emigh’s 
; Gap. 


Height above 
Hollidaysburg. 


Difference in favor | 
of Emigh's Gap.' 


Emigh’s Gap, 1108 tt. 

| Bergoon’s Gap, 1,428 320 ft. 

| Summit of Portage 

|. railroad is 1,398 290 

Sugar Gap,—the | 
paint where the 
middle route 
Crosses,-—is 1,360 239.0 


But Col. Long was not aware that 1 mile north- 
| west of him, was a far better point for the passage of | 
a railroad, than the gap in which he was then stand- 
| ing. One mile northwest of *Emigh's Gap" the 
“Cold stream,” a branch of the Moshannon, takes its 
irise. A surveynr, more intimately acquainted with | 
\the topography of that part of Pennsylvania than any | 
lens the writer has ever inct, says, that ‘tthe Cold ' 


| 


any stream un its wesl side," The point where lis | 
| lutge spring bubbles up, which gives rise to ıt, is a 
high bluf or ravine—a very rare thing on the eat] 
ern dechvity of the Allegheny. Directly opposite to 
this bluff, on the eastern side, Miller's run ‘heads up’ 
in what is called *Miller's Gap.’ Tna points where 
these two streams ‘head up’ are not more than 1300 
yacds apart. The materials of the mountain be- 
tween are soft slate and sand stone, with a narrow 
stratum of conglumerate. The summit of a tunnel 
at that point would be 200 feet lower than E nigh’s 
Gap, and therefore, by the above tahle, 
520 feet lower than Burgoou's Gap. 
490 it Go summit of Portage railroad. 
452 Sugar Gap. ; 
Throngh that tunnel a railroad from Philidelphia 
to the waters of the lakes aud the Ohio should pass. 
The deviation for this purpose, from the **iniddle 
route," which the writer lias chused to be examined, 
is this, viz: 96 miles from llarrisburg and 5 iles 
above the canal, at Petersburg, the “middle route” 
reaches the Litile Juniata, at the point where it 
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passes through Tass^y mountain. It there makes a 
singular eurve called “the Lanp.? Mr. Schlatter, to 
save distance and t» avoid this sharp curve, propnses 
io make a tunnel, and then continue up the Little 
Juniata to Logan’s narrows, where he commenees 
the ascent of the Allegheny. Instead of this it is 
proposed to commence at the head of the narrows 
where the ald road crosses the Loop; thence in place 
of Mr. Schlatter’s longer tunnel to pierce the Tus- 
sey mountain at a more favorable point near the nld 
Lnop tavern; thence up Spruce creek to the mouth of 
Warrior Mark run, at the npper forges; thence up 
Warrior Mark run hy Huntingdon furnace to Mor- 
ton Funk's; thence by Spangle’s ravine to the foot of 
Bald Earle ridze. 

It is to he ohserved that from Tussey mountain to 
the Bald Engle ridge, the country is almost a plain 
gradua!ly rising iowards the Bald Engle ridge, and 
contains the inexhaustible beds of heinetitic iron 
ore, which have given to Juniata iron its pre-anii- 
nence in the United States. The Bald E igle ridge 
is a low range accompanying the Allegany. It seems 
to be chiefly composed of loose or rubhle store. It 
must be pierced by a tunnel 850 yards long, toa 
ridge which runs nut from its western side, dividing 
the waters of the Little Bald Eagle creek falling in- 
tothe Little Juniata at Logan's narrows, and the 
Biz Bald Eagle ereek running into the west branch 
ofthe Susquehanna. Another remarkahle ridge juts 
out from the Allezheny directly apposite, leaving a 
ravine between called “the Hickory bottom” 1 of a 
mile wide. This can be easily crossed by an em- 
banukmeat 50 feet high. Thence up the ravine of 
Merriman’s run, across the new road hetween the 
Allegany and Moore's ridge; thence until the line 
strikes Miller's run in Miller's gap; thence by a tun- 
nel 1,800 yards long to the head of Cold stream; 
whieh tunnel will be 490 feet lower than Portage 
railroad summit, and 452 feet lower than Sugar gap. 
The elevation of this summit of the Allegany above 
the Loop, is exactly 1.100 feet, and the distance by 
the route described is 99 miles. "Therefore, the 
grade would be 50 fcet to the mile, and there necd 
be scarcely a curve in the line. The writer wishes 
to he understood. These facts are stated after the | 
fullest examination; and he desires that they shall be 
sifted by surveys on the ground. 


From the western end of the tunnel the line fur 
Pittsburg would descend the Cold stream with an 
casy grade for 2 miles; thence leaving it, and taking 
the low ground bounding the base of Coal hill would 
strike the Moshannon at the mouth of Trout run; 
thence up the Mosliannou to the mouth of the upper 
Beaver dam branch; thence across to Alexander's 
run; theuce to the Clearfield, at the mouth of Muddy 
run; thence up the Clearfield to Witmer's run. Mr. 
Schlatter in his 24 report on the Northern route, p. 
40, proposes a tunnel of 1,000 yards, to get into the 
valley of Chest creek, and says: —' Future examina- 
tions may show that this tunnel may be avoided, and 
a better route located hy the Clearfield ercek.” He 
is right. The route should be up Witmer's run; by 
which Chest creek can he reached, and not only a 
tunnel avoided, but 7 miles in distance saved.— 
Thence the route will continue until it again unites 
with the middle route, at or near the forks of the 
Black Lick. From the Cold stream to the Black 
lick there is no scrious obstacle, The maximum 
grade would never be more than 45 feet to the mile, 
aud would generally be much less. The land is 
gently undulating and very little broken, being very 
fertile, and is covered with the finest body of uncut 
timber in the Atlantic states. From ‘the Loop’ to 
the mouth of Black Lick by the middle route the 
distance is 91.227 miles; by the proposed vari«tion 
it is 893; making the distance frou Harrisburg to 
Pittsburg 223 aud a fraction, and frum Puilatelphia 
The length ol the tunnel 
at Cold stream may startle some persons. Jt must 
be observed, however, that tbe difficulties of tunnel- 
ling are di.uninished by recent improvements. It 
would now cost from 3 to 4 dollars per cubic yard. 
When steam and electricity shall be applied, the ex- 
peuse will be materially decreased. But there wilt 
not be as muck tunnelling required along the line of 
this divergence as on the middle route. Mr. Schlat- 
ter in his 31 report recommends the following tun- 
nels between Logau's narrows and the west side of 
the Allegany, viz: 

I. Through the dividing ridge belween 


Bell's and Elk’s runs, 566 yards. 
2. Through the ridge dividing the Kit- 

tanging froni Burgoou's run, Soom: 
3. ‘Through the dividing ridge between 

B irgoon's aad Sugar runs, (uem we 
4. Through the Allegany mountains, 600 "© 


Total, 2665 yards. 
The ground generally, from the Loop to the sum- 
mit ol the Allegany is much more favorable fur the 
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construction of a read than on the line of Sugar gap. 
It is by no means so broken and irregular. The ex- 
pense of the frequent and long decp cuttings, high 
embankments, and numerous viaducts necessary on 
the 40 miles between the Loop and Sugar gap will 
be very great. Jt cannot be more than half as much 
between the same point and the Cold stream. 

The Cold stream route has a further advantage— 
whieb should be controlling. lt is not only the short- 
est and most practicable line to the Ohio, but also lo 
lake Evie. The route has been examined. The 
character of the country is not unfavorable. There 
is no cbstacle which cannot be readily overcome be- 
tween the Allegany at the Cold stream and the town 
of Erie. The line for this road would costinue down 
the Cold stream by the forges, crossing Moshannon 
creek below the serew factory; up Lower Beaver 
run to the mouth of Laurel run, by Schmel's saw 
mill, to the lower ridge dividing Laurel run aud 
Wilsop’s run; down Wilson's run to the Clearfield 
creek, crossing the bottom jand to Clearfield town, 
on the west braneh of the Susquehanna; up the river 
io Curvensville; up Anderson’s creek through the 
deep notch which ents the high range of laud that 


runs paralled to the Allegany mountain; thence cross- j 
ing Wilson's summit, or by a throughout cut 50 feet | 


deep and 3 of a mile long, pass into the valley of the 
east branch uf Sandy ereek, (saving thereby 6 miles 
of distance); 
miles, to the mouth of Falls creck; thence by ascend- 
ing the western fork uf that creek a summit is gain- 
ed to the westward of Elk mountain, which is cut 
through by the watera of Falls creek and the Rattle 
Snake, a braneh of the Little Clarion; thence down 
the Little Clarien te the Clarion; thence up the Cla- 
rion toa mile above the town ef Ridgway, where the 
line intersects the pre(erred reute of the Sunbury 
and Erie railread, and coincides with it to the town 
of Erie. 


thence continue down Sandy creek 9, 


| rity, New York, Bosto 


The distance from the Allegany at Cold) 
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nue of a road constructed as above and of the effects 
it would have in developing the resources of Peon- 
sylvania. This must he deferred to another day. Ji 
may not, however, he amiss to mention that at the 
Cold stream, the road would enter the great Appa- 
lachian coal basin, and its whole course from that 
point to Pittsburg would pass through those inex- 
haustible deposits of eon! and iron ore. At least one 
hundred miles of the fork tn Erie would traverse the 
same besin 

l is to be observed, that while Boston and New 
York hy their gizantie efforts, are striving to secure 
to themselves the inexhaustible wealth of our great 
inland seas, and Balümore by lier enlarged public 
spirit, is endeavoring to pour into her own lap the 
superabundant products of the Ohio and its tributa- 
ries, Pennsylvania has the eppertunity, if she will but 
seize il, to concentrate within her own borders the 
immensé advantages which, unless she puts forth the 
giant strengih with whieh the God of Nature has 
endowed her, will be divided between our northern 
and southern neizhbors. 

The practical question thereforé is, will the peo- 
ple of Penasylvania, and especially the citizens of 
Philadelphia, undertake and exeeute this work?— 
Unless they do, and that speedily, the eflects will be 
most disastrous on their business and general wel- 
fare. The magnificent enterprizes which are now 
in progress will secure to sister and rival cities the 
boundless trade of the north and west. Are the ei- 
| tizens of this noble and beautiful metropolis willing 
| that it should fall hehind, in population and prospe- 
n, Baitimore, New Orleans, 
and even Cincinnati? Unless they construet this 
road, such must be the inevitable result. This is a 
question. in which every mechanie, every laboring 
man, every merchant, every retail dealer, every ow- 
her of real estate, every capitalists, all trades and 
professions have a direct and immediate interest.— 
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stream, by this route, to the mouth of Anderson’s, Cnstruct this road, and the counteracting prospects | 
creek, is 25 miles; from mouth of Anderson's ereck , of other stales and cities will be futile. The vast ; 
te the tewn of Erie is 142 miles—makiog the wholo treasures of the north and west will pay their daily | 
distance from Philadelphia te Erie, by this route, , tribute to the prosperity of Philadelphia, and quickly | 
3912 miles. The grades from Cold stream to Ridg- ; make her, what she of right ought to be, the first ci- 


way would never exceed 45 feet to the mile. 


It will thus be perceived that the shortest rnute 
from Philadelphia, both to the Ohio and lake Erie, 


is by way of the Cold stream—a faet that is true of | 


no other point in the state, To complete beth would 


require the construction of 395 miles of railroad, j 


viz— 
Harrisburg to Cold stream 118 miles, 
Fork to Pittsburg no * ! 
* Erie 167 “ | 
Total, new railroad 0a 


Or to reach Pittsburg, 228 miles; and te reach Erie, 
285 miles. 


Mr. Schlatter estimates the cost of the '*caidille 
ronte” at $7,721,395. The route by the Cold stream 
would eest less—the ground from the Loop to the 
summit being so much less broken than that to Su- 
gar Gap. ‘The right of way would cust very little. 
If judiciously managed, releases could be oblamed 
along most of the route. 
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CIIINA AND THE CHINESE. 


MR. FLETCHER WEBSTER’S LECTURES. 
Mr. Webster, who was attached to the legation to: 
China, and accompanied our minister, Mr. Cushing, | 
in his embassy, being invited to communieste his’ 
observations upon that singular and interesting peo- | 
ple, in compliance with the request, has given two 
lectures at the Tabernacle, New York, before very 
crowded audienees, who are said to have been much 
gratified with Mr. W.s account. The New York. 
papers furnish the follewing abstract of the lec- 
tures. he first is (rom New York Journal of Com- 
merce and the ether from the New York True Sun. 


| A large and intelligent audience in the Tabernacle, 
| Wednesday evening, listened with great interest and 
high gratification to Mr. Webster’s lecture, whieh 
depieted iu vivid eolors the scenes, eustoms, man- 


Chinese. The Boo hist, instructed in his faith, be- 
lieves in a heaven and a hell, but the knowledge of 
the common people is well nigh confined to the rites 
of their idolatrons worship. The lecturer on one 
occasion conversed with a man of the common class, 
and found him totally ignorant of a future state. He 
was informed of the trne doetrine on this subject, - 
and exhibited the greatest surprise. 

On one occasion it was announced that four 
Chinese offieers of rank would visit the Amarican 
ambassador. They were preceded by two execu- 
teners, one armed with a whip, the other with an 
axe, next by several poorly clad soldiers, then by two 
equestrians, on wretehed ponies, who knew nething 
of the brush or the currycomb, immediately follow- 
ing which in their sedans, were the great personages 
themselves. They were large, good-looking mep, 
in rich silk robes, adorned with precious stones, and 
the tail of a peacock hanging from each of their 
eaps, which are not removed when introdueed, it 
being civil with them to remain covered. They were 
very careful to cbserve the movements of the foreign- 
ers, and (o take thetr seats at exactly the same time 
with them. Their first inquiry was for the health of 
these they visited, and next for the age of each one 
present. Their conversation was very loud, so that 
they might readily be heard in the street. At the 
lunch, it being polite to leave nothing in the glass 
when drinking with others, the excitement of the 
champaigne, &e., inereased the vivacity and loud- 
ness of their conversation. Asa part of their civility 
at table, they seized the food with their chep stieks, 
while the Americans must needa open their meutha 
and suffer it to be tbrust into them. The only relief 
was to retaliate as far as possible. After this meal 
they examined every article of the dress of the- 
strangers, and as a civil return expected all the arti- 
cles of their own dress to be examined. 


The lecturer deserihed in a very partreular man-, 
ner his voyage from Macao to Canton; the fortifica- 
tions at the mouth of the river (where the banks are 
high, and separated by not more than a cannon shot 
distance) which were easily taken by the English, 
who landed not far from them, and marehing to the 
top of the hill found these fortifications below them, 
aud those within, entirely exposed to their fire; the 
numerous boats, well nigh covering the river as you 
appreached the city, often coming under full sail di- 
rectly dewn upon you, but which in an instant, by 


^ 


| the skill of their masters were turned aside; the vast 


number of boats and houses builtupon them, which 
stitute a large part of the city of Cantan, (those con- 
who are bern and live upon the water exceeding in 
pumber those who live upon the land,) and the 
streets of the city net exceeding eight feet in width, 
where, in walking, you are in cunstant danger of 
being knocked down, or having an eye put out by. 
the sharp pointed bambou upon which the Chinese 
bear their burdens. ‘The ground upon whieh Canton 
atands is very Jow. The population is estimated at 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 

In regard to the population of China, Mr. Webster 
seemed inclined to the opinion that the Chinese esti- 
mate of three millions was not far from correct. He 
instituted a comparison between China and France, 
and showed that while the Chinese are far more in- 


Tae materials for co structing a railroad are $0 ners, and government of China, and imparted in a | dustrious, frugal, and temperate than the French, and 
abundant along the whole line that it is thought that perspicuous style and unaffected manner, that kind| while marriage is encouraged among them to the 


it could be readily finished in two years. 

The following tables will show the comparative 
distances of several of the projected routes to Pitts- 
burg and to lake Erie — 

Baltimore to Pittsburg, by Baltimore 


and Ohio railroad, 347 miles. 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, by the Cold 

Stream, 334; “ 
Boston to Buffalo, by Mass. and N. Y. 

railroads, api ue 
New York, via. the Hud-on river and 

the N. Y. & Erie railroad, 410 " 
Philadelphia via, Reading, Little 

Schuylkill, Cattawissa and Sunbury 

& Erie railroads to Erie, 435 " 
Philadelphia via Harrisburg and Cold 

Stream, to Erie, 391; “ 


The abeve shows, asstated, that the distance to 
either tbe Ohie, or lake Erie, is much less than by 
any other route. ‘The grades will also be less. On 
the route to Pittsburg, they will never exceed 45 
fect to the mile, excepting between the Leop and 
Cold stream, where (or 22 miles, they will be cx- 
actly 50 feet. From Cold stream to Ridgway, they 
will never excecd 45 feet. From Ridgway to Erie, 
they will be the same aa the Sunbury and Erie rail- 
road. Tle maximum grade of the Western railroad 
of Massachusetts is 80 feel; of the New York and 
Ege railroad 60 feet; of the Baltimere and Ohio, 84 
cet. 

‘This communication is already too much extended 
to permit of au examination inte the probable reves 


of information in regard to this ancient, peculiar, and 
remarkable people which we are most desirous to! 
learn. We are so remote, as not perhaps duly to 
| consider the vast extent of the Chinese empire. The 
‘United States, with Oregen, Canada, and Texas, to 
the extremest boundary, wonld be less than China, 
| which if Chinese "l'artary be included, embraces the 
| great bedy uf Asia, and contains 5,000,000 of square 
| miles, or more than one-tenth of tlie surface et the 
| globe. ‘This vast eireumference has been well nigh 
impenetrable to foreizners, and even now, beyond 
the (ive ports, the empire ts carefully guarded against 
any intrusion. The th:ce religious systems preva- 
lent are those of Confucius, of Fo, aud Boodh; the 
first being mostly for the learned, and the last by 
its idol worship and various rites and superstitious 
gathering tbe rude and ignorant masses in its train. 
There is no state religion. The disposition of the 
Chinese is for toleration. There is a streng resem- 
blance in the temples of Boodh, and many of the 
rites and ceremonies and peculiar dress o( heir 
priesthood, to those of the Chinese catholics. Origi- 
nally the Jesuit missionaries were favorites with the 
Chinese government, but controversies among them, 
aud the inlerference of the lope, regarded as an 
interineddling. with state affairs, produced, as did 
similar causes in Japan, their expulsion. By the 
17th artele of our late treaty, leave is granted to 
erect chapels and churches. The lecturer paid a 
worthy tribute to our distinguished missionary, Dr. 
Parker, who, he observed, enjoys in dn extraardi- 
uary degrco the respect aud contidence of the 


greatest possible extent, and while peace has prevail- 
ed among them fer 200 years, the same population 
to a square mile as in France, would quite equal the 
Chinese estimate. 

]t was mentioned that all the handsome female 
ehildren had their fcet early eompressed by bandages, 
in order that this great point of beauty, small fect 
might secure for them wealthy husbands. These 
Chinese ladies were as mneh surprised at the small 
waists of the American ladies, as the latter were at 
their small feet. They thought such smali waists 
eculd only be produced by some very painful pro- 
cess. [l'ào true.] The whiteness of our ladies’ 
skins they thonght tlie elfeet of paint. : 

Beggars have some peeuliarrights. Though few» 
er than we stivuld expect, considering the dense po- 
pulation, they may enter a shop, and with a gong or 
other noisy instrument and their voice keep up a hor- 
rid clamor until they receive charity, The contest 
between the beggar to annoy, and the shop-keerer to 
hear all with silent fortitude aud fixed refusal to give, 
was often amusing and protracted. Both were losing 
time, yet forthe shep keeper to yield was but to open 
the doer to his disturbers, while one or more victo- 
ries might throw some defence around him by erea- 
ting despair in the beggarly ranks. 

The government was termed patriarehal, but was 
in fact an unalloyed and unlimited despotism. The 
emperor was the sun of heaven, the immediate vices 
gerent of the Most ligh, and the lives, fertunes, and 
liberties of each anJ all his subjects were in his 
hands. . E 
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The kingdom was divided into provinces, the go- 
vernor of each being directly responsible to the 
emperor, and these prnvinces were sub-divided, 
down to hundreds, all responsibility renning hack 
from the most subordinate officers to the supreme 
power. Governors were held personally responsi- 
ble for the order of their provinces, commuuities 
for that of their memhers, families for that of cach 
and every member. This had a wonderful effect in 
preserving subordination and peace. There seems 
litle justice in punishing the innocent for the sake 
of the guilty, yet the palicy threw a net-work from 
which it was impossible to escape around every sub- 
ject. A foreigner, in a great crowd, lost his gold 
waich. The governor was informed of it, and said 
within three days it should be restored. He instant- 
ly seized the police officers, more than one hundred, 
end locked them up in prison. He then took one af 
their number, and told him to find the watch, for 
until this was done, his companions should nnt be 
released. Well, the families of all these officers 
were dependent upon them for a subsistence, so that 
they were all interested to discover tlie watch.— 
Within the time specified it was restored, having 
been found in a house twenty miles distant in the 
country. 


The laws of China, said Mr. W., are particularly 
and surprisingly minute in regard to the most trivial 
circumstances of conduct. The laws preserihe cer- 
tain rules for the conduct of all private business, 
even of courtship; the seasons are marked by the 
Mandarins’ change of dress, and no one is presumed 
to know when a summer ends and autumn com- 
mences, except by the color of official robes; as, on 
board a man of war, the time of day is decided by 
the word of the commander. The present reigning 
family are of Tartar origin, and succeeded to the 
throne in 1644, after a bloody and exterminating 
war. Taou Kwang, the present emperor, is an aged 
man. His subjects seldom use his real name, as an 
Englishman seldom says Victoria Guelph, hut rather, 
"Her Majesty the Queen.” Jn the first invasion of 
the Tartars, they literally waded in blood. The 
Dutch ambassador, who travelled about this time 
from Canton to Pekin, and who pathetically relates 
his great loss of Mesh from apprehension of bodily 
peril, says he saw one universal field of devastation 
for nearly the whole distance. 

Until this invasion, the Chinese wore their hair as 
we do; but the relentless Tartars made every one of 
them bare his head of all but the queue, so we may 
say China has been once thoroughly shaved. ‘The 
only people in the Empire who now wear the usual 
hair, is a small tribe near the head of Pekian or 
Canton river, who are wild and independent of the 
government. The long quene of the Chinaman 
bears a close analogy to the Indian scalp lock, and 
the lock by which the Mussulman supposes he will 
be pulled into paradise. 


The Chinese have no hereditary aristocracy. All 
are equal in blood, being nominally brothers and 
children of the emperor. The only exception to 
this rule, are the descendants of Confucius and the 
emperor’s near relatives. Schools are universal; 
and the blessings of education are shawered alike 
upon rich and poor. Literary excellence is the 
surest passport to high favor aud authority in the go- 
vernment. On the whole, wealth ia much less re- 
garded in China than in any other country on the 

| earth; though it is said that sometimes the superior 
degrees in the great government college have been 
purchased, yet il the matter is known the buyer is 

| despised and scouted for the act. There are nine 

_ degrees in this celebrated college, distinguished hy 

| the number and color of the buttons and peacock 

| feathers on the cap. The least showy are olten the 
most important personages. 

The general affairs of the government are control- 
led by several boards of directors, somewhat like the 
departments of our government. Over all these 

| boards, the emperor has established a board of cen- 
. sors, who see that every duty is rigidly performed. 
Before the emperor's palace is suspended a great 
gong, on which any suhjeet who has business of 
grievance, which he wishes to lay before the emper- 
| er alone, is at liberty to strike; and he always obtains 
| a hearing. 
_ The government being founded upon the principle 
; of filial love, respect and veneration for parents is 
the strongest principle of a Chinaman’s conduct. — 
| Un!ike us, they reward the parent for the virtues of 
his children; naturally concluding, that noue hut 
; good parents and worthy citizens could bring up 
children in the paths of virtue. The veneration of 
he son for the father is so strong, that they are often 
known to entreat that any punishment the father 
May have incurred, be inflicted upon them in his 
| tlead. Like the matrimonial tie with us, death is 


the oily separator; and a Chinaman, “as Eneas from 
the flames of Troy did old Anchises bear,” will save 
the life of his father, thouzh his wife and children 
perish. Even when dead their ancestors are the ob- 
jects of deep veneration. ‘Their tomhs are generally 
in the side of a steep hill; and the phrase “gone into 
the hills,” signifies death and hurial. To these tomhs 
the living often came to worship, offering sacrifices 
of paper to represent clothing, food anddrink, which 
they believe acceptable to therr deceased ancestors. 
On leaving, they erect little flags of colored paper, 
which, uttering in the wind all over the hill side, 
present a remarkable and pleasing appearance.— 
However ridiculous all this may appear to us, we 
should remember that it is founded upon that sacred 
command, delivered amid the thunders of Sinai, — 
* Honar thy father and mother.” 

Mr. W. described at some length the visit of a 
high officer to our minister. Whet 1500 miles dis- 
tant he sent word he would be in Canton in five mi 
nutes! At the end of twenty days (the five minutes 
of his excellency) the great man appeared and took 
up his abode in a temple just out of town, sending 
his visiting card to Mr. Cushing. Allour d 
refinements of cards, notcs, letters, and circulars 
were in use by the Chinese while other natiuns were 
rudely scratching their ideas on hark. This card, 
however, was somewhat larger than ours, heing about | 
the size of a sheet of paper. An officers’s rank may 
be known from the height at which he begins his 
name in his hillets; and the illustrious visitar to Mr. 
Cushing always took especial pains to put the first 
letter of his name precisely as high on the sheet as 
did Mr. C. The Chinese begin at the right hand 
cornor of a sheet and write downward, each letter 
being directly under its predecesssor. The size of 
the letters in a name also denotes dignity, and some- 
times a card is decorated with letters large enough 
for a guide board. 

One of our visitors was the lieutenant governor of 
the Quang Provinces; a fine looking man, a graduate 
of the state college, and in cvery respect as well bred 
and polished a gentleman as would be met in any of 
the courts of Europe. Another visiter was just thc 
reverse, and would have been a very fair represen- 
tative of the necromancer in |iudibras. He was, 
however, widely celebrated for great talent and eru- 
dition. On the last day of this interview the embas- 
sy partook of a formal dinner, which, Jike every 
thing else in China, begun at the end and left off at 
the commencement. The treaty having been con- 
cluded and sealed with tlie great stato seal, (which 
is of the dimensions of a hat crown,) and eight 
copies m English and Chinese having been properly 
made and verified, the whole party sat down to 
dinner. 


First came the wine, a liquor made from rice, 
somewhat resembling whiskey. Their mode of 
drit king is toseize the cup in both hands, rise about 
half way up, look at their guest, drain the cup at a 
single draught, and turn the mouth of it toward their 
friend as they sit down to let him know that they | 
have done fairly. Next came the fruit, of various 
kinds; then the puddings, which were very good; and 
then two dishes of meat, from which the Chinesc 
dignatary fed Mr. Cushing with hts own chop sticks. į 
This being rather greasy, a little liquor was taken to 
rectify the stomach. Then followed numerous 
dishes, among them sanfear, seasnails, roofs of hog’s | 
muuths, and the far famed bird's nest pudding, which 
is not unlike tapioca or verinacelli in taste, and is 
very palatable- Then came six cooks and six wait- 
ers, with six large silver dishes of roast joints, tur- 
key, and a pig roasted whole and gilt. From these 
the cooks carved, using the fingers of the left hand 
for forks, and delivering the slices to be thrust dawn 
our throats with the everlasting chop-sticks. Then | 
came the finale to this reversed dioner in the shape | 
of great bowls of soup, of which euch Chinaman | 
swallowed an enormous quantity. We then retired, 
iu due form, the music struck, the usual salute of | 
three guns was fired, and we moved all to our Jodg- 
ings, having that night at least ‘supped full of 
horrors.” i 

‘The dress of the Chinese appears ridiculous to us; 
tut if we examine the weather we shall see that in 
that country ours is the inconsistent form of dress.— 
A mandarin in fult dress presents a visible title to 
receive respect and obedience. Their dresses are 
extremely rich, being profusely adorned with gold 
and eujbroidery. ‘They wear satin boots with white 
instead of black tues. The higher ollicers, how- 
ever, dress tolerably plain, heing distinguished only 
by taeir buttons and peacock feathers. The richest 
dresses were seen or the stage. 

Chinese theatricals ave of a very rude character. 
They have no play houses; but the actors travel 
around giving exhibitions wherever they find good 
opportunity. They have no scenery worth mention- 
ing. They put up for their performances a stage 
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shout eight feet hich in the open air, placing their 
music at each end. Historical drama and vulgar 
farce are the only performances. The most cele- 
brated company known lately played three days on 
nne drama, and many of their auditars stoad twenty- 
four hours to wilness the performance, with only 
such refreshments as peddlers brought them. There 
are no female actors—their parts are performed by 
boys; and all the speaking of men and hays is done 
in sharp falsetto, which is disagreeahle in the ex- 
treme, sounding mare like a midnight caterwauling 
than human voices. 

Their poetry and romances are of a hetter order. 
All their literature 1s highly figurative in style; 
tropes and similes occur continually. in their war , 
poems they are hyperbalically bombastic. One an- 
thor tells us in description nf a battle, that 500,000 
were left dead on the field. Some of their poetry, 
however, is natural and affecting. 

In philosophy and religion, Confucius is their 
apostle. He did not pretend to be a prophet; his 
teachings were calculated to make men helter in 
this world, without direct and particular reference 
to another existence, which was rather to be hoped 
for than counted certain. They say, that Confucius 
told them a prophet would appear in the West in 
about five hundred. years, to whom they must apply 
for spiritual guidance. At the expiration of this 
lime, they sent as far west as India to find the forc- 
told prophet, but were unsuccessful. As Confucius 
flourished 500 years before Christ, it is surmised that 
his direction had reference to the Savior. 

Of the antiquity of the compass, gunpowder, print- 
ing, canals, silk manufactures, &e., in China, we 
are all aware. Paper money was used and discard- 
ed long before the Jews thought of it. Now, in the 
whole business of this vast empire they use no paper 
money, aud but one coin, which is of copper, of 
about the tenth part of a cent in value! 


The origin of the Chinese government is beyond 
our rcach. 1t was known as au old government by 
the Egyptians and the Romans. There is a colony 
of Jews now in the interior of China, keeping all 
the statutes of Moses, who went there immediately 
after the second dispersion. The Chinese themselves 
have many absurd traditions of their antiquity, car- 
rying back their origin far beyond the date of Ada n’s 
creation. AJ! that we can say is, they are the old- 
est people on the earth to our knowledge. We 
must conclude from the fact that this government is 
purely patriarchal, and their language purely hiero- 
glyphic, that their government was formed in the 
very dawn of inan's creation. They have a list of 
kings to all appearance correct, numbering back 2953 
years before Christ. 

Their language contains some 5000 arbitrary cha- 
racters. The Tartars, however, have made a sort of 
phonetic alphabet of ahout 200 radical and 800 pri- 
mative letters; yet it is next to impossible to learn 
even these. Many of their letters have no sound; 
and they consider that the finest poetry which cannot 
be read. Philosphers are sometimes seen conversing 
by making their unutterable letters in the air with 
wands. A celebrated l'artar once ob-erved that the 
Chinese was an execruble langnage and unworthy of 
notice. 

Several anecdotes illustrative of the language and 
antiquity of this curious people were given, with 
which Mr. Webster closed his highly entertaining 
and instructive lecture. 


THE IRON TRADE. 


Want of room in our last number obliged us to 
omit a number of the items which we had thrown 
logether for insertion in our chapter on iron. We 
have not room in this number fur half of those that 
were crowded out, and shall have to content our- 
selves with a part, taken very much at randorn.— 
The impression is generally entertained, that high 
prices being offered for any article, has an immedi- 
ate tendency to increase the quantity in market.— 
This is not always the case. Jron is a ponderous 
inetal, and not to be produced without vast prepara- 
tion. The erection of new furnaces, rolling mills, 
blooaeries, and all the apparatus required for ope- 
ration, not only involves a large amount of capital, 
aud requires the enlistment of heavy corps of ope- 
ralives, with all the necessary provisions for their 
dwellings aud their subsistence, but it actually re- 
quires an iminense amount of the very article iu re- 
quest,—iron, in order to construct al] this requisite 
machinery. A large proportion of the iron produc- 
ed in 1845, lias been cemanded for the construction 
of new works and new machinery, called into exist- 
ence by the demand alluded to, and for the time be- 
ing, thus increases the demand. Such will he the 
operation, also, for at least a portion of the year 
1846. 
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PROGRESS OF IRON MANUFACTORI£S IN THE U. STATES |l 


The following paragraphs, clipped from various 
papers which have reached us lately, are evidences 
of the progress of this interest. We include some 
items respecting rmprovemeuts in makiog iron: 

An important discovery in the manufacture of 
iron, said to have been made at Troy, and is thus 
announced: “The west side of Lake Champlain 
abounds in magnetic ore from which new iron is 
made, in a reverberatory furnace,with only one heat. 
The result is 3 soft malleable iron, capable of being 
drawn in the smallest wires. lt 1s obtained by a 
process of deoxydising the iron, for which process a 
patent has been secured by the inventor. The cheap- 
ness and facility with which iron ean thus be pro- 
duced make’ it one of the first inventions of the 
age." [We are a little sceptical as to this matter. } 

[Ed. Nat. Reg. j 

IMPROVEMENT 1N IRON, COAL, &c. Near Housaton- 
icville, in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a gentleman 
by the name of Alger has extensive iron works, 
which he is continually enlargiog. Heisa man of 
exhavstless ingenuity, and is constantly introducing 
improvements of incalculable advaotage to the eoun- 
iry. In the first place, some time ago, to make the 
hot air generated by his furnace reheat his furnace, 
he colleeted it in pipes, and turned it back on the 
ignited ore. The place where this stream of heated 
air meets the fire is so intensely bright that the eye 
can scarcely endure the ligit, and goes through a 
thin board like a hullet. By this process he accu- 
mulated heat, to the immense saving of fuel. Lat- | 
terly he has introduced a great improvement in| 
making charcoal. By erecting brick buildings io 
which he can pile eighty cords of wood at 3 time, | 
he saves some fifteen busliels of cosl to the cord over 
the common process of burning in coal pits. 

Not content with all this economy, he now saves} 
the gases generated in the process of burning, and | 
from them makes pyroligneous acid, a material uni- | 
versaly used in making ealico prints. l'ormerly 
this was imported from England at a large expense, 
but latterly ıt was made in this country, by burning 
wood for the especial purpose. Alr. Alger here 
makes it out of the superfluous gases that escape in 
the process of charriog wood, and atso cheap aj 
rate that he can afford it at a few cents per gallon. | 
He expects also to make naptha from the same pro- 
cess. Mr. Alger has a laboratory built, and employs 
a chemest from New York the year round ta make 
experiments. ‘The efforts of. Mr. Alger will furnish 
a valuable addition to the science of chemistry in 
the country. an 

iaon. Immense masses of iron have been disco- 
vered at the hase of the Green Mountains, between 
Bennington and Mouktou, Vermont. l appears in 
large beds, interstratified with limestone, and is sup- 
posed to be inexhaustible. 


lnow ogg. The Catawissa ''Freiheits Herald,” | 
says that Mr. John Lloyd has discovered a large 
vein of iron ore about four feet thick, in Mifflin town- 
ship, in Columbia county. Mr. Henry Herger, on | 
whose lands the ore was found, had it examined and 
tried at the Cataiwissa furnace, and about 200 pounds 
of ore yielded 70 pounds of good iror. 

A huge furnace has just been completed at Har- 
risburg, by Messrs. Burk & Porter, which will be 
blown in, on or abont the 20th inst. A large smelt- 
ing, rolling, hammering, and nai! manufactory is in| 
operation within sight of the capitol, at the mooth 
of the Conedogwinnett creek, in Cumberland coun 
ty, while in the county of Daupmo, Il. M. Bayard's, | 
the Messrs. Robingon’s, Sir. Gamber's, and Messrs. 
Grubb & Parker's, produce over 200 tons pig iron 
per week, and several forges, foundries, rolling milis, 
and other factories, shape it into the various forms 
in which that article of commerce is so much used. 
Jn the upper cnd of Dauphin county, from. the foot 
of Doncun’s I-land to the Mahantongo ripples in the 
Susquehanna river, the Wisconiseo Canal Company 
are making every preparation lo finish that partudly 
completed enterprise, the construction of a canal, 
and itis supposed it cao be substantially done for 
about $60,000. ‘To render it profitable, the Lykens 
Valley Coal and Railroad Company are preparing 
their road with new silis and rails, to connect with 
it, which wilf open up the great Lykens and Wil- 
liams Valley coat ficlds of Dauphin and the western 
end of Schuylkill counties, bringing into market an 
anthracite eoal which has wo superior in the world. 


ANOTHER ROLLING MILL. We heard sometime 
since that it was in contemplation to build a new 
rolling mill end forge at Sharpsburg, a flourishing 
village just abave the eity, and famous for tempe- 
ranca, but we did not leara anything particular about 
it unt within a day or two. ‘The firm is, we be- 


ieve, “Lewis, O'Hara & Lewis,” but we have not 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with any of the 
parties. We understand ground has been broken 
and preparations made to push the work vigorously 
forward. The dimensions or capacity we have not 
heard. 

We also hear some talk of building another in 
Sligo. These are all indications of the extreordina- 
ry growth of the manufactures of the Birmingham 
of the Union. No city in the west can compare with. 
the Iron City in the extent, or wonderful growth of 
manufacturing. People abroad who heard such dis- 
mal accounts of the ravages by the great fire, won- 
der where the money comes from to build all these 
new mills, but we take pleasure in informing them 
that we create capital here by labor, and have plenty 
more which will be invested in mills, factories, and 
wotkshps, ere long. The manufacturing interest of 
Pittsburg is in its infancy as to magnitude. 

[ Pittsburg Adv. 

Davron tron rovnpries Withina few years, the 
business of casting iron has increased surprisingly io 
Dayton. It is but recently, that we had but a single 
foondry in operation here. Now we have four, aod 
there if a constant increase in the demand for their 
work. 

The present ‘city foundry” is the oldest estatdish- 
ment, having been commenced by Thomas Clegg 
many vearsago. It is now in the hands of Mr. W. 
Westerman. t is located upon the Hydraulic basin, 
and water power is used for various operations con- 
nected wilh the business. 

The next in oider of time, is the ‘Washington 
Fonodry? of C. Thompson & Sons. They commenc- 
ed in 1841. This is a large building oo the Miami 
extension canal, Steam power is used in this esta- 
hlishnient. 

These foundries are engaged in casting mill ma- 
chinery of the various kinds, and indeed, whatever 
else is usually cast in other foundries. 

The “Daston Foundry” of Gebhart Marshall & 
Co., was ereeted in 1843. It 1s situated ahove the 
lock, on the extension canal, and uses water power. 
This fro casts a large numher of stoves for their 
own sules, having a stovo store connected with the 
fonodry. Job work of the various kinds is also 


done. 


“Greer’s new foundry” commenced operations in 
May 1844. It is owned and managed by Col. James 
Greer. The business at this foundry 1s confined ex- 
clusively to tue casting of cooking and other stoves, 
und the hollow ware oceessary to fit them out, for 
Col. Grecr’s awn sales. 


Almost every variety of work is done at these; ey. 
foundries. The very nicest castings for eotton and | was 1,200,000 tous. 


wollen machinery may be had there, and we are told 
by those who are competent to judge of such mal- 
ters, tliat the eastings of this description especially, 
are equs! to those made east. The country north of 
us is soon to be brought into communication with us 
by means of the canal extension. And we desire to 
spresd the information not only in that direction, bnt 
in all others s ithin trading distance of Dayton, that 
whatever is needed to bc mide of cast iron, be it a 
stove or a piece of machinery, may be obtamed of 


| the right deseription and at fair prices, at the Day- 


ton foundries, [ Duyton Gazette. 
The Berks and Schuylkill Journal says, the new 
anthracite furnace of the Messrs. Eckert, on the 
Neversink, is nuw ready for operation, and will be 
“blown 10" ia a few days. The necessary number 


lof haods have already neen engaged, and the engine 


set in motion, ta overcome the friction of the Liow- 
ing apparatus. 

The Wilkesbarre Advocate gives a cheering ac- 
rount of the improving business prospeets in the 
Wyoinmg Valles, occasioned chiefly by the iron 
operations. Speaking of the Wyoming lron Works, 
itsays: “The rollinz mill is suid ta be the largest 
iron operation in the Uaion. It is capable of manu- 
faeturing 30 tous df iron in 24 hours. The naii fac- 
tory is capable of manufacturing 100 kegs of nails 
per day. The number of hands necessary to man 
the operation, driven to its extent, is 300. The 


company is paying out on an average $3,000 per, 


month, and more than this will he expended, when 
the operation is driven to the extent ol ils powcr. 
We are informed thata company with a capital of 
$200,000 contemplate the erection of works in this 
cny for the manufacture of iron with anthracite 
coal. The ore will be obtained from Northern New 
Yoik, and the coal from Pennsylvania by the Dela- 
ware aod Hudson canal. [Troy TFhig. 
It is unileistood that a large staam anthracite fur- 
nace will shortly be erected at Safe L arbor, near the 


| 
' 


i 


Ine has recently been opened at that place, on the 
property of Mr. John Miller, near which the fur- 
nace will be erected. A company from abroad has 
purchased the ore bank for $11,090. 

[Lancaster Journal. 


The Albany Argus of the 11th ult. says: “The iron 
trade was never ina condition so prosperous. The de- 
mand for iron is far larger than can be supplied, and 
the prices remunerate the maonfacturers better than 
at any time within the last fifteen years. There is 
a large demand, not only for railway iron, but for 
all kinds of iron, from eommon pig to bar and bolt 
and sheet iron. The activity in building is felt 
throughout al) the ramifications of the iron trade. 

In consequence of this demand and the value of 
the business, capital is very heavily taking that di- 
rection. We understand that forty new furnares are 
now erecting or have been recently erected in 
Pennsylvania alone. The product of cach fur- 
nace may be lairly estimated at five thousand 
tons per annum. When these are all in. blast, their 
whole product will be 200,000 tons of iron, which 
will probably be brought into market by the year 
1846. 'Ihe present production of Pennsylvania is 
about 250,000 tons. So ter production of iron will 
be nearly doubled in one year, ‘This is an enormous 
increase, yet the demand is so great that there is no 
probability that it will overstoek the market. 

The expense of erecting a furnace and putting it 
in operation, with all its fixtures, will not exceed 
$20,000. its product of 5,000 tons will sell for at 
least $30 per ton at the furnace. The whole cost of 
manufacture will in no ordinary event, exceed $20 
per ton. Thus, under the present prices, there is a 
profit of ten dollars on each ton of iron manufac- 
tured in Pennsylvania. This on an aggregate of 
300,000 tons, the product of 1845, makes a profit of 
three millions of dollars. From information acquir- 
ed from iron-masters, we consider the profit of $10 
per ton at present prices, at rather less than the ac- 
tual result. 

Pennsylvania is the great iron region of the United 
States lis extraordinary and truly valuable varre- 
ties of coal, which frequently lay side by side with 
the iron ore, render it the iron region not only of 
the United States, but of the world, Of the 500,000 
tons of iron consumed inthe United States in the 
year 1844, Pennsylvania furnished one half of the 
whole amount. The remainder came from abroad, 
or was made in New Jersey, Maryland, and New 
York. 


Iron will be the source of incalculable wealth to 
Pennsylvania. The manufacture is yet in its infan- 
Tn the year 1844, the consumption of Eagland 
'Phat of the United States wil: 
soon reac' that amount. This will give some icea 
of the wealth so vast a demand for iron would throw 
into Pennsylvania. The papers of that common- 
wealth are constantly alluding to the extraordinary 
prosperity which pervad:s their state. They üave 
reason for these gratulations. Probably in no year 
in her past history, has the husiness of her citizens 
been so profitable. ‘Phe times of ^35 and 36 would 
not compare with the present year. Prices then 
rose from an expansion of the currency; now from 
the great and sale law of demand. This eireum- 
stance suggests the remark that the people of Penn- 
sylvania were never in so favorable a condition to 
pay taxes, and this invites the hope that the interest 
ou her debt will be promptly paid. 

New Jersey is also well adapted to the iron manu- 
facture, frons an abundance cf the finest qualities of 
ore, and in its proximity to the valuable coal beds 
of Pennsylvania. We understand that forges and 
furnaces are now golog up in all parts of New Jer- 
sey, particularly on the line of the Morris canal.— 
The present profit on iron invites capital extensively 
from the city of New York. 

Maryland, in tne region of the Cumberland coal, 
has extensive iron works. ‘The Monnt Savage Com- 
pany have the largest capital of any iron association 
in America. The amount now invested is $1,5U0,- 
000, with power to increase to $5,000,000. The 
stock is ow ned mostly in London. Here, railroad iron 
is made on a large scale, calculating to (urn out at 
leat 20,000 tons in a year. There are various opi- 
nions as the value of the Maryland heds of ore and 
coal. By some tt is thought that a. cheaper as well 
as better quality of iron can be made in the Cumber- 
land region, than in any part of the United States; 
while others hold that Pennsylvania in the varicties 
of its ore aud coal, as well as their favorable locas 
tion, has the superiority. The progress of the iron 
mannfacture in Maryland hus undoubtedly been re- 
tarded by its being a slave state. The competition 
and superior activity of free labor enables it to 
command the market. 

Wo come now to Northern New York, where the 


mouth of the Conestoga. An ote bank of great va- iron manufacture is destincd to run a caleer of pros- 
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perity inferior to that of no other section ef Ame- 


Jefferson, Lewis, and Herkimer. Geologists say 
that there 1s ore enough. in Essex county alone, to 
supply the world with iron. The famous Adiron- 


dack mountains are much like the cclebrated iron! 


mountain ef Missouri; yet as there no means of get- 
ting the ore to the lake, the mines are nol yet work- 
ed, but they must be, before the lapse of many 
years. 

The present prosperity of the iron trade is work- 
ing wonders in Northera New York. Forges and 
furnaces are being erected at almost every mill site 
en the Ausable & tlie Saranac, ond it is estimated that 
the quantity of iron made in Northern N. York will 
be treble this year. The northern iron is well known 
to be of a superiar east—very tongh—-and nearly 
equal to the celebrated Swedes iron. Charcoal only 
js used, which makes a much finer iron than hard 
coal; but of course the process is more expensive.— 
Whether Northern New York will ever manufac- 
ture railway iron, is a question; that requires mine- 
ral coal, and as yet none is found there—but fortu- 
nately in. its vast and inexhaustible forests of wood 
they aze sure of ai abundance of füel for making 
the finest hind of iron. 

The establishment of a state prison in Clinton 
county, to employ conviots in mining and the manu- 
facture ef iron, must exert no inconsiderable influ- 
ence on the extension of the iron trade in that re- 
gion. The large capital of the state will enable it 
to adopt all the latest and most valtrable improve- 
ments ia machinery, as now used in the great iron 
works of England. This exainple must exert a 
gradual influence on the iran manufacturers in 
Nerthern New York. Attention needs only to be 
fully called to the vast mineral resources of that 
seclion to draw thither that capital and that enter- 
prise which will make those counties some ef the 
wealthiest in the state. Iron is also manufactured 
la some extent, in Orange and Rockland counties, 
and Jargely in Rensselaer county, at the well known 
Albany and Tioy iron and nail works. 


Notwithstanding the recent decline of iron in Eng 
land, the prospects of the iron trade of the United 
States are more than favorable. Their prosperity 
seems fixed for years to came. ‘The demand for iron 
in Great Britain, and in truth, upon the whole con- 
tinent, is so enormous, that it will absorb the whole 
preduction ef Europe for the heme market. ltis 
supposed that even the vasLiroa works af Evgtand, 
which can now produce (when forced) 1,400,000 
tons, cannol meet tle home consumption during 
the presentor the nest year. So far from regarding 
the recent decline in the iron market as unfavorable, 
we consider it highly favorable to the extension of 
tne trade. Prices had become too liigh—exor5itantly 
30,—in England, higher even than the inflated prices 
136. A result peculiarly dangerous to its future pros- 
perity had already occurred—consumplion was se- 
riously checked. Sound railway enterprises were 
suspended on account of the exorbitant price of iron. 
Notwithstanding the larze decline, we are assured 
by an experienced iron-master, that al present pri 
ces, the profits are not only fair, but heavy, and this 
seems to be the prospects of the trade for some time 
to come. 

It is also to be remembered that the E »nperor of 
Russia is entering upon a gigantic system of rail- 
ways to intersect ail the priicipal cities of his vasi 
empire. One of these lines alone, the St. Peters 
burgh and Moscow, is two Ihoesand miles in length. 
The quantity of iron required, will he enormous.— 
He willdraw largely upon tlie English market for 
years ta come. 

These various demanils for ircn show that the time 
was never inare. favorable for the iron wanufactur- 
ers of the United States to keep the whole trade of 
the country in their hands. Moat fertonately the 
price of iron is now independent of all tariffs. The 
great law of demand assures the dealers a lair and 
rewunerating price, without any protection what- 
ever. This renders the business of. that substantial 
cast which must invite capital and labor; for wheua 
business is certain lo remunerate, even under mudi 
fications of the tarilf, it possesses the highest induce- 
ment to awaken enterprize, slimuiate labor, aud un- 
Joosen the purse strings of capital. Every thing now 
favors the extension of the iron business, and we 
entertain the hape that with the laciiitios we enjoy, 
before the lapse of many years, like the cotton pan- 


. ufacture, our iron manufacturers will not only sup- 


ply our whole demand, uut meet England in. the 
markets of the world. ‘The extraordinary progress, 
aud the present superiority, of oue cotton manufac- 
tures, manifest wliat tlie people of the United States 
can do, when they take hold even of those manulac- 
tures in which England has defied the competition 
of the world.” 


The National Intelligencer, copied the foregoing! gulacly with the fact that a few years since nearly 
rica. The iron district in this state embraces the | article from the «drgus, anil appended some remarks | a'l the stoves in use in Albany and its vicinity, wore 
counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, St. Lawrence, | of their own upon the article, excepting first, te the | mace in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 


assumption that Pennsylvanion was now enabled, 
throngh the extension of the iren trade to pay the 
interest of her debt; secondly, to the refereuce to the 
advantage which Peunsylvania had over Marylaud 
in using free, instead of slave labor; and thirdly. to 
the paragraph commencing with,—*'Most fortunate- 
ly the price of iron is now independent of all tariffs.” 
The latter asserticn the Intelligencer proceeds at 
some length to show to be unfounded, hy adducing 
a statement from wlich we compiled the table in 
the Iast number of the Register, first column of page 
J54. to which the reader will please refer. The In- 
telligencer then adds, referring to that exhibit: 


the ceasus, 17,062,566 on the Ist of June, 1840, it 
was, accordiug to the ascertained ratio of increase, 
17,574,442 in 184), and 19,204,066 in 1844, and, if 
we liad conti: ued to import in 1844 according to the 
same ratio as we did io led], we should have requir- 
| ed $9,602,608 worth of iron and steel (both raw and 
unmaavfactured) in the latter year to supply the 
wants of our increased population; but, instead. of 
that, we imported only $5,605,287 worth, being a 
reduction of inore than forty per cent. in three years. 
We cannot suppose that the wants of the country 
i have diminished during these three years; but we be- 
i lieve that, on the contrary, the demand for the arti 

cles in question have more than proportionally in- 
creased with tlie inereasing population; and we think 
we are warranted in saying that during the opera- 
tion of the present tariff the importation of iron and 
iron ore manufactures has diminished full fifty per 
cent. or $5,000,000 perannum, which amouat is 
now supplied liy the domestic industry of the coun 

| try. We think also that this efect has been produc- 


ef the inapplicable generalities of our Aibany con- 
temporary. 


“The few words which he has said respecting the 
cotton manufactures of the country will, when pro- 
perly carried out to a ligitimate conclusion, establish 
the importance of the tariff as regards manufactures 
of that description; and the same may be said in re- 
gard to each and all of the manufacturing aad pro- 
ducinz interests of the country. 


“Tt will be observed that the exports of iron and 
manufactures of iron from the United States. have 
diminished since 1841. This we do not wonder at, 
whea we reflect that eur citizens who have been 
engaged in those pursuits have had duriog that time 
to provide for from forty to fifty per cenl. of the 
home consumption.” 


The New York Tribune says: “AL this mament 
aur iron business 1s increasing with a rapidily abso- 
lutely withant a parallel in thia or any other coun- 
try, and we liave only to let well alone and we shall 
see our annual product go up to 1,000,000 tuas be 
fore (lirce years are over. "Truc, the prices of iron 
are now high, and the iron men are making money; 
but that is just what is needed to extend and diver- 
sify the business, so as to ensure a speedy reduction 
of prices. And even now, a careful serutiay would 
show that the present prices of iron t iroughout this 
country are lower, in comparison with English pri- 
ces, than they were years ago under free trade.” 


The Danville (Pa.) Intelligencer, says: The city 
nf Albany only a few years ago had but Lwo or three 
‘iron works; now she can boast of nine in constant 
and successful operation. One of these gives em- 
| ployment to 150 men; three of them average 100 
;each; the remainder employ (rom GU to 20 each— 
makiug the number of men at werk in thein ahout 
600. Supposing every strong able-bodied man to be 
capable of supporti g only two persons besides him- 
seil, 1,500 persons out of 41,000, the population of 
Albany, are dependent on tiis singie branch of man- 
ulacture for their support, Seventy-five tons of iron 
are melted in these establishineuts every day. Ot 
this lange quantity about lilty tons are melted into 
slove casings; machinery castings are made from 
the remaining twenty five tous. 


Albany has become the head-quarters of the stove 
business in the United States. Sume of the foun- 
dries mentioned above are devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of steves, the demaad for which is ra- 
pidly on the increase, so much so that several weal- 
thy capitalists are about to com.nence the erection 
of another very cxtensive foundry in the upper part 
ef the city. Albany stoves, celebrated ler their 
beauty, utility, and varicty, are said to have made 
their way to every part of the Union, Mexico, and 
the British possessions; and they are louud even in 
the West Indies, This state ol thiags contrusts sin- 


“Now, our population having heen, according to | 


ed hy the tarif, and this opinion we entertain 1a spile. 


The foregoing facts will be interesting to the pio. 
neers in the iron business at Danville. Buta few 
years since Casper Thiel's Jittle shed roof foundry 
was the only iron establishment at Danville. How 
stupendous and magnificent a change of a few years! 
Now the rapid growth of the iron business al this 
place is arresting the attention of the press, and of 
business wea, throughout the United States. The 
most extensive Anthracite iron operations in this 
state, are located here. The largest rolling mill in 
the United States is now in operation here. There 
will in a sliort time be far more railroad iron made 
at these extensive, rapidly increasing, and prospe- 
rous works, than any other iron regien in the Union. 
Jt may be true that Albany at this time, is ahead of 
Danville, in. the manufacture of stoves, but that 
branch of the iron business is rapidly extending at 
our numerous, commodious, and active business 
foundries here, and when the Pailadelphia and Potts- 
ville railroad is extended to Danville—aye, to Erie, 
and the north branch canal finished to the York state 
line, the sale of stoves made at Danville will be 
pushed iato the “British possessions," as also into 
Texas, Mexico, and the West India islands. One 
of the foundries at this place has already supplied a 
great number of large iron sugar kettles for the West 
India markets, this trade now passing hy our Penn- 
sylvania and Tide Water improvements via Balti- 
more,to the place of destination. As to hollow 
ware, we are inclined to the behef that our Danville 
establishments are nol even now exceeded, if equal- 
led, by those at Albany, either in quantity or quality. 
These facts are arresting the attention of capitalists, 
far and wide,and every week, aye, every day we 
may say, we have strangers here viewing with ad- 
tairation and wotder, the rapid strides of the iron 
business at this point. And wherefore is it that we 
have this extraordinary inerease in the iron business 
pushing forward with all the force and velecity of 
steam power at Danville? Simply because “far 
seeing," enterprisiag,aad responsible capitalists have 
discovered that if eapital ean be profitably employed 


in turning ore into forms of usefulness any where— 
this ts the spot to invest it safely. Here the purest 
and best Anthracite coal,is now delivered to our 
mauufacturers at $1 75 cents per lon, and when 
our railroad is made to Stiamokin, millions of tons 
ean be had delivered here for $1 50 per ton. The 
ore js at hand, rich and exhaustless—the limestone is 
adjacent, cheap, and abundant—and the avenues to 
waikel for the finished iron and ware, will soon he 
open at all seasons of the year, lo the lakes and the 
Ailantie,and ia a short time eur works will be ex- 
tensive enough to lurnish, in a very few months, T 
rails enough for the projected road to the Pacific.— 
The advantages of var location for the investment 
of capital and enterprise in the iron business, is un- 
‘surpassed; and we have no doubt but that Danville is 
destined to be enlarged by the extension of this kind 
of business, and the other pursuits that will conse- 
queutly spring up, until the town 13 as large as Lan- 
caster, Reading, or even Albany now is." 

The Cincianati Attas says: ‘Phere is na one branch 
of our national industry, which has made such rapid 
advance as the inanufacture of iron. And there is 
no other branch of inanulactures so beneficial to the 
country as thal; inasmuch as its principal value con- 
sists in the labor bestowed upon it—the raw maleri- 
al being comparatively of little value, It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to hear, en every hand, of a great 
revival of this important branch of trade. 

There is extreme difieulty ia procuring exact in- 
formation in regard to the increase in the manufac- 
ture of this article, bul judging from what we have, 
we should infer that in Pennsylvania, the increase in 
the two last years, has been more than one hundred 
pereent. The quantity of iron shipped on the pub- 
lic works ol that state during 1843 was 84,170,119 
lbs.; und in 1844 it was 157,948,659 Ibs.,—bein an 
increase of nearly ninety per cent. in 1844; and it is 
weil known that the manufacture has been more ac- 
uve than in any previous period. Old furnaces that 
have long been out of blast, are being blowa m, and 
many new enes have been put tm operation. la ad- 
dition to these, persons of capital have projected, 
and are about establishing many new ones In various 
parts of the slate. This is a most gratifying state 
of things, and there can be but httle doubt that the 
inerease the present year must be much greater, than 
last. 

The causes which have led to this increased con- 
sumption of icon are principally ia the fact that a 
sert of mania has taken possession of men’s minds, 
iu regard to the employment of iron, Houses, ships, 
steamboats—nay, almost everytliing—are being built 
exclusively or in part, of this material.” 
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THE FAIR OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. | first time, could be produced in such perfection by 


e o ce 


Ovr last number contained a brief notice ef the 
Jate exhibition of the American Institute at New 
York. The accounts of the articles exhibited, both 
there and at the similar exhibition at Philadelphia, 
are really so voluminous as to preclude the possibility 
of erowding them into our space. Wouid that we 
had either roem fer the whole or such an ahstract 
as would furnish some idea of the display so grati- 
[ying to every true American. They eemprise such 
an evidenee of the progress of our people towards 
substantial INDEPENDENCE," as lo swell the patriot 
busom with grateful emotions to the Giver of that 
bounty, whe hath made us heirs to such a goodly 
heritage as is the land we tive in and the people with 
whom it is our fortune to he associated. 

Obliged to cireumscribe, we know of no better 
selection to make from the mass of equally interest- 
ing matter, which we find in the columns of the 
Priladelphia daily journals in relation to the fair of 
the Franklin Institute, than may be gathered from 
the closing address delivered on that occasion, and 
which we copy below from the United States Ga- 
ze'te. 

Bicknell’s Reporter, says: 

“The exhibition of the Frinklin Institate was 
closed on Saturday evening last. |t continued open 
eleven days—about four days Jess than the exhibi- 
tion last year, and was visited, it 15 estimated, by 
about 70,000 persons. There could not have been 
Jess than ten thousand articles in the collection — 
Many were beautiful and costly, characterized hy 
great skill and ingenuity, while all exhihited Im- 
provement in the arts and manufactures. ‘Phe exhi- 
bitiun afforded the liveliest satisfaction, and was, 
gencrally speaking, regarded with much favor. Oa 
Friday evening John Wiegand, E-q., announced the 
premiums, namely, about fifty silver medals, farty- 
five bronze medals, and nne hundred and twenty 
certificates. A silver medal is the highest premium 
in the power of the committee to award. On Sa- 
turday evening, notwithstanding the heavy rain, the 
attendance was quite large, especially in the lecture 
room, which indeed was crowded with citizens to 
listen to the address. Samuel V. Merrick, Esq , pre- 
sided, and the address was delivered by Professor 
Frazier, ani was listened te with interest and delight. 
It is an able effort throughout, and will he read with 
pleasure by every friend of arts, science, and manu: 
1actures. 

PROFESSOR FRAZER'S ADDRESS. 
The president introduced to the assemblage Pro- 


fessor Frazier, whe delivered the fullowing address. | 


Ladies and gentlemen: ‘The fifteenth exhibition of 
American manufactures, held by the Franklin lasti- 
tute, is now about tv close, and while the members 


success which has attended their labors, it is nata- 
ral that they should have something te say in refe- 
rence to it, to those whe have favored them with 
their attendance. 

] need net tell you that the ex! ibition has been a 
successful one, nor endeaver to show iu what its su 
periority consists. ‘hat itis superiur tu former 
ones, is a matter of course; the very end and aim of 
holding them at all, is to encourage those improve- 
menis of which our arts are susceptible, by showing 
to the public, as well as to the manufacturers them- 
selves, what has been done, and by suggesting te 
them that which still remains ta be done in their re 
spective branches. If | did not feel that this end 
had been attained, and that its attainment had been 
shown by the decided supertority of this, over for- 
mer exhilitions, l would not have the courage to say 
onc ward to you upon the subject; nor the faith to 
look forward hopefully to a similar improvement in 
the next, and so on lor an anhinited series, antil the 
whole of our arts have obtained the perfection 
which itis possible for them to reach. l cannot 
ask you to go back to the first of these exhibitions, 
held in 1224, when eleven medals were awarded, 
for my own recollections will not carry me bach that 
fas, but [ ask you to task your memories, to say 
whether within the last three or four years only, the 
naprovement m the Americal imauinlactures has nut 
been such as to astonish the most credulous, and to 
justify the hopes of the most sanguine. How many 
impossibilities in manufactures have been accom- 
plished in that time? 1t is true that exhibitions of 
tus kind are not. the only causes of this improve: 
tneat—but that they exercise a very great influence 
in promoting this result wha can doubl? The fact 
of their adoption by sister institulions in the cities of 
our own country, aud the encouragement of them by 

- the various governineuts of llurope, 1s s sufi ient 
evidence of their usefulness. You have all felt their 
utility in the astouishment with which you have ex- 
awed same of the producls vow spread upon our 
tables; products which you were made aware for the 


our own manufactures. They operate usefully by 
informing the community what they can expect from 
our own industry, and thus tend to check tbat pre- 
judice which still exists, though in a far less degree 


than formerly, against demestie manufactures, and 


which compels our manufacturers to the vicious | 


practice of stamping their goods with a foreign marlr; 
thus tacitly admitting an inferierity which does net 
by any means always exist, They operate usefully 
by bringing conspicuously to your notice these strik- 
ing improvements which in the opinion of compe- 
tent and impartial judges, have deserved especial 
notice and reward; and they oparate most beneficial- 
ly by allowing the mannfacturers theinselves to sce 
the progress which has been by others, in their own 
art, thus exciting a generous rivalry ameng them, and 
stimulating thcm te further improvements which 
could not otherwise have been heped for. 

What a melaucholy record we should have, if we 
could collect together the histories of al! the pro- 
jected impruvements which have been crushed hy 
ihe cold indifference of those who should have fos- 
tered and encouraged thein, if we could read the 
biographies of those who have sacrificed their for- 
tunes and their lives in the vain hope of ameliorat- 
ing society, wha would not even be brought to listen 
to their schemes. We need not go lar back into the 
history of ages less advanced than our ewn, onr need 
we look to other lands for examples. Listen to the 
indignant yet sad appeal of one of our townsmen.— 
“For seventeen ycars” says he, "after the means of 
applying the principles of this improvement were 
first discovered by the author, he could not find a 
single person who would acknowledge that they 
thought the experiment worth the expense of a trial. 
Alf united in condemning the project, except two 
gentlemen to who.n he explained the principles with 


| great care and exactness after he commenced the 


work." This was within the present century, end 
the plans for which he so earnestly endeavored to 
obtain a hearing from individuals and legislatures 
were, the navigation of the Mississippi, and the pro- 


pulsion of laud carriages by steam. A little later, | 


the project of running a steamboat upon the Hudson 
was considered as too ridiculous to be introduced 
into the legislature. Full justice ts nnw dene te the 
memories of Evans and Fulton, but the same spirit 
is still extant, and it behooves us to take care lest 
other propositions meriting encouragement and re- 
ward, should yet share the fate of the early propo- 
sals of the steambeat and the locomotive. 


These palpable considerations have so thoreughly 
demonstrated the utility of these exhibitions, that 1t 
is but rarely that we now hear the question asked.— 
“What is the good?" Yet we mast not forget that 


| scarcely 20 years ago, their founders had to endure 
of the Institute congratulate each other upon the| 


the perpetual repetition of this question at sll times 
and in all tones, from the honest inquiry of him who 
desired to be informed, to the query of the wilful and 
perverse unbeliever. ‘This is the fate of all novelties, 
and the Institute has nothing peculiar te complain of. 
Do not think that I would discourage a habit of calm 
and dispassionate examination before any new 
scheme, however promising it may appear, is enter- 


tained or imagine that l have anything to say in fa- | 


ver of the thousand crudities of men, ignorant of 
every principle of what they profess to use, with 
which we are every day assailed. A spirit of rigid 


examination ts precisely that which is most favora- 


ble to useful inventions, and although sometimes the 
judgment may be wrong, yet the motive which 
prompted it is respectable and praiseworthy. 

Singular indeed have Been the errors into which 
eminently jadicious and dispassionate men have fal- 
len, while judging of new inventions, but it is net of 
these I speak. bat of that class of nninquiring drones, 
tu whese minds, novelty is the greatest of sins, and 
whu meet every new propusal with a supercilious 
smile or discouraging sneer, unwilling to examine 
inte its merit, or to give it the opportunity of duing 
guod. 

Against much of this spirit the Franklin lnstitule 
upon its first organization had to contend, and if we 
would award to its founders the merit which they 
really deserve, we must not suller this to escape 
from our memory. ‘The task which they undertouk 
was no light one—the prejudices which were to be 
overcome, were not easily nor quickly to be ohlite- 
rated, the advantages which they proposed to bestow 
were nut speedily to be gained. lt was a work of 
coustont, long continued, wearisome labor, a work 
taskivg their highest energies, and demanding their 
utmost prudence and perseverance; a werk tor 
which ne remuneration was to be expected—for 
which ne reward was adeguate, except the conscious 
uess of having deserved well tu their fellaw citizens 
and their fellow men. Indulge me in paying this 
passing tribute to tho founders of the Franklin ln- 


community, they have left us a lesson a3 to our du- 
ty, and a hopeful example of what can be accom- 
plished by energy and perseverance. Be it our 
place to maintain the path which they have trac- 
ed—to fill the purposes for which tbe Institute 
was created, and constantly to foster by all means 
in our power those aris which it was intended to pro- 
mete. 


The nineteenth century has been truly designated 
as the age of manufactures. 

The wars and treubles which attended its com- 
mencement, seem to have left oations ina disposi- 
tion to vent their natura! rivalry in a more peace- 
ful, and far more useful direction. The *'nation of 
shop-keepers," as England was contemptuously call- 
ed, seems to have converted the Christain world to 
her own way of thinking, and shop-keeping, from 
being a repruach has come to be the fashion of the 
day. How long this state of things 15 te last, it 13 
not for us te say; let us hope, that in our day at 
least, change may go on in the same direction, and 
that the nations of Christendom, having learned the 
pleasures of being at peace with each other, may 
finally extend their charity to their more barbarous 
brethren, and let them also taste the pleasures of 
repose. Let ns hope that the spirit of destructive- 
ness may be replaced by one of productien, and 
that the time, wealth, and energy, which have 
been fer so many centuries wasted in making the 
world miserable, may finda more useful employ- 
meut ia the promotion of the comfort and happiness 
of mankind. 

But it is not mere weariness ef war, or caprice 
which has effected this change in the policy of na- 
tions; there is a stern necessity at the bottom of it, 
which gives us the strong hopes of its lasting cha- 

iracter. In older countries the population has been 
accumulating until the pressure has come to be se- 
verely felt, while at the same time a knowledge of 
their own importance has been te a greater or less 
degree spread among the people which will prevent 
their being disposed of by the unceremonious means 
formerly in fashion. Under these circumstances 
they must be maintained, and net only must they be 
maintained, but room must be given if possible, for 
their inevitable increase. This can only be accom- 
plished by the full development of every branch of 
productive industry. ‘There is no time, and ne spare 
energy now to be wastcd in destruction; the press- 
ing necessity of the calls for labuur, in order that 
every source of national wealth may be called into 
action, and this labour requires skilful guidance, in 
order thal none of it may be wested in unproduc- 
tive direclions. |n no country of the world is this 
necessity so urgently felt ss in England, and nowhere 
[have we yet seen her equal in the great art of produc- 
jing. ‘The produets of her manufactures are kuewn 
‘over the whole world, aud al every hour of the day 
land night her thousand ships are busied in distribut- 
ing her productions to the uttermost ends of tlie 
earth. In our o^ n country this pressure is felt but 
slightly,or not felt at all; but the circumstances 
connected with our position tend naturally to make 
us, like the Enghsh, a great producing and manufac- 
turing people. The vast extent of our territery and 
tlie corresponding varieties of our climate gives to us 
facilities of production, which are enjoyed by no 
other single country. 


Tbe bleak highlands of our northern regions 
abound in the timber which renders the forests of 
Norway so valuable; the grain of England and 
France covers with its produetive crops the land 
of the middle states; while under the warm sun 
of our southern regions, spring into luxuriant 
groath the cotten plant and the sugar cane, the 
produce of ropica! countries. Almost every article 
of importance brought from foreign lands may be 
successfully cullivated ia sume portion of our own 
eountry, while we possess others of the highest value 
which have never yet been successfully introduced 
elsewhere. 


Nor is the mineral less remarkable than the agri- 
cultural wealth. ‘The whole country is one vast re- 
positary of mineral treasures, and under the very 
soil which returns an hundred fold to the farmer, the 
miner drives the productive galleries and draws new 
resources Irom the bowels of the earth. The fossil 
fuel of England and her ores of iron, have been the 
n-ver-failing sources of her prosperity; they exist 
in far greater abundance here. The ores of copper 
and lead, also offer a rich harvest to the miners.— 
‘These are the truly precious metals to an enterpris- 
ing and industrious population, and where they exist, 
and are prolited by the gold and silver of other na- 
tions are sure to flow. Yet these too more enticing 
perhaps though less valuable, are uot deficient 
smeng our rocks, nor du these valuable resources 
lie in positions which render access to them difficult, 


stitute, for while they have deserved well of the | or their reduction unprofitable, eur mountains are 
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iron and brass founder, but he was “an instructor of 


| of Jacob served them as brick makers, bat were 


‘it a part from this end, and it loses altogether its in- 
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indeed steep, but they are pierced by streams easily great perfection, and some of them we have been 
rendered subservient to transportation; the vast mi- [unable to improve. We have nothing to rival the 
neral region of the west, lies indced at a great dis- | solemn magnificence of the Egyptian architecture, 
tance from our Atlantic cities, but the mighty father | or the graceful dignity of the Greek; orif we have, 
of the waters and his tributaries, on the one hand, | we must look in the dark ages for its creation, and 
and the great chain of the lakes upon the other, ren- | not to our own times. Their statuary, their carv- 
der our access to it as quick as it is convenient and | ings, their embroidery were at least equal to our 
certain. own, and if their historians tell the truth, (a thing 
Such are the peculiar physical advantages which | noc rashly to be assuined,) their dyes rivalled ours 
our country possesses for a producing and manufac- jin brillisncy and fixedness. Purple and fine linen, 
turing nation, nor is the character of the people |sills and velvets, are perhaps as old as bread, and 
such as to render these advantages vain. Their | probably few of our modern monarchs could array 
early and free hahit of thought, the constant occu- | themselves like Solomon in all his glory. The dis- 
pation end unwearing industry, which is character- | tinction lies not in the art, but in the purposes to 
istic of a great portion of thein, added to the pecu- | which the art was applied—not in manufacturing, 
har practical tendency and proverbial ingenuity of|but in manufacturing cheaply. An entirely different 
their minds, adapt them especially to profit by the class of people are to be accommodated. They 
vast resources which our country affords. AH things | pampered the vanity and loxuries of their kings, we 
mental and pliysical thus combine to turn the atten- | minister to the necessities of their subjects. The 
tion of the Americans to the subjects of manufac-|broad foram of Rome glittered with its temples 
tures, and the uscful arts generally, and if it bc, | adorned with marble and gold, and ornaments more 
that with such resources and such powers tlie nation | costly than gold, while her narrow streets were fill- 
still wastes ifs energies and embarrasses its finances, | ed with mud huts in which her citizens lay trem 
by importing from abroad that which could movre | bling lest the rattling of some patriciau's coach 
easily be produced at home; if with such capabili- | should bring down the roof upon their heads. Far 
ties we receive more thuu we return, and are kept | less magnificent are our monuments of wealth and 
constantly in the humiliating attitude of debtors to | power; indeed the most extensive buildings of which, 
foreign nations, surely every consideration of honor in this city, we can boast, are a charity school 
and expediency requires that each citizen should jand an alas housc, bat the comforts ot the citizen 
use his utmost endeavor to free his country from | have increased in a far greater ratio than those have 
such a destructive policy, by giving his earnest | dim:nished. 
endeavours, (o the promotion of our home manufac- 
tures. 


But entering upon this peaceful contest with other 
nations, we cannot hope for more—for atime at 
least—than to supply our own hume market. Any 
thing else is to a great extent forbidden to us by the 
greater cheapness of labor in other countries—for 
this, there is hut. one remedy, the exercise of inge- 
nuity and the substitution ol machines fur hand la- 
bor. The introduction of every new machine which 
is intended lo act as a substitute for human labor, is 
attended with án outcry and a panic, on account of 
the number of laborers who are thus to be deprived 
of subsistence; and really in closely packed coun- 
tries this panic is not without its justification to a 
certain extent, for although sufficient experience has 
shown that this is not the permanent effect, yet it 
certainly does produce a temporary result of this 
kind, end the difficulty of finding new employment 
among channels already crowded, is productive of 
much lamentable suffering; but surely nothing of the 
kind ought to be heard here, where all tlic branches 
of our industry are wanting laborers, and where the 
best and most certain of all, agriculture, is open as 
a last resort to every one. There can be no excuse 
for any healthy and industrious man starving among 
us, and we are therefore iu the proper posilion to 
carry the development of mechanic labor to its high- 
est pitch, and to make it a substitute for the greater 
cheapness for manual labor abroad. 

But this difficulty in our way brings with it its 
own very great advantages. The very object of the 
development of productive industry, as 1 have alrea- 
dy endeavored to show you, is to provide increased 
comforts for the mass of the comaauity; consider 


The whole distinction, and it is a vital one, lies in 
the purpose to which our manufacturing energy is 
applied. The wealthy man of our times dines upon 
silver plate not more exquisitely carved than that of 
his ancestor a century ago; he drinks from a goblet 
of unimproved gold, not more gracefully fashioned 
than its Grecian or Etruscan model; he wraps him- 
self in thc same silks and furs, and sleeps neither 
more warmly nor more softly. But the same com- 
parison will not hold true in his kitchen; there the 
clean white plates would have broken the hearts of 
Apicius or Lucullus; the glass has replaced the horn 
with great advantage to cleanliness and pleasure; 
his cook nurses her rheumatism in flannels of a qua- 
lity which the whole wealth of his ancestors could 
not have purchased; the chambermaid sces her com- 
pany in a calico, in presence of whose briglit, vari- 
ed and harmonizing colors his silks and brocades 
grow pale. |n short his luxuries have for a century 
remaiged nearly stationary, while the comforts of 
his dependants have been increased in almost infi- 
nite degree. ‘The struggle then amongst nations is 
not who shal] manufacture—but who shall manu- 
facture most, best, and cheapest. It is this last qua- 
lity so long contemned, which has nuw become the 
pass word of the age—and a fitting and proper type 
it is one to glory in, when we consider how much 
comfort aud ea:e it has brought to the poor and the 
suffering. 


And yet there are those among us, who wilh sad 
hearts, and heavy eyes look upou this as evideuce of 
the deep degeneracy of the age. If you belicve 
them, we have attained our progress only by a sa 
erifice of all that is worthy of admiration in human 
nature. Our veneration for the great and the excel 
lent brave is gone; our love for the good and the 
beautiful has been destroyed. But this is not so-— 
the veneration for the great and the brave; that 
homage which has so aptly been termed “Hero 
worship,” is one of the fecliugs inost deeply implant- 
ed in the human breast, one of tbe last which can 
be cradicated thence. Our appreciation of the beau- 
tiful and our enthusiasm in ils pursnit, are just as 
vivid and as eager as ever. They are the very 
breath of the soul, and are just as indispensable and 
as invariable. We are,by birth, hero worshippers. 
But who is our hero? No longer, let us hope, the 
puppet in his robes of velvet and crown of gold, no 
longer the savage whose sole talent is destraction; 
uo Junger the devastator of kingdoms, the destroyer 
of cities, the men who “make a desert and call it 
peace.” Let us hope that thia type of the hero has 
passed or is passing, and that our children may be al- 
luwed to study itas a historica! curiosity. No, the 
brave man is he who faces great difliculties; the hero, 
he who overcomes them. 


The very ancients knew tliis as well as we, and 
selected as the type of their heroes, a man, who it 
does not appear ever commanded an army, and of 
whose glorious achievements one of the most re- 
markable, was in the humble bat very useful oflice 
of scavenger. Let us then adhere to the old detini- 
tion—leare gold lace and painted feathers to the sex 
which they become, and look for aa hero where dif- 
ficulties are to be encountered aud work to be done; 

required for the furmshing of the houses in the great land if this be our standard, how. will Alexander 
„cities of Nineveh, Babylon, and "hebes! Nay, | compare with Aristotle—Casar with Archimedes— 
more we kuow that many of their arts had reached Marlborough with Isaac Newtun, or Banaparte wilb 


terest and importance, and we recede in civilization 
in place of advancing. But the relative comforts 
wit| manifestly depend upon the proportion existing 
between the wages of labor and the prices of the 
necessarics of Jife—if the first are increased with- 
out a proportional increment of the other, the con 
dition of the mass is improved, and we sec therefore 
that our mechanic slioutd stand higher than his bro- 
ther laborer, ia more crowded countries, where la- 
bor is necessarily cheaper and bread dear. That 
this is the case, daily experience, iu comparing any 
elass of our population with the corresponding emi- 
grants from other countries teaches us. We must, 
therefore regard the comparative expense of labor, 
thougb it may toa great extent closc foreign mar- 
kets against certan of our manufactures, as an ad- 
vantage to us in the attainment of the end which we 
propose to ourselves by developing our dumestic in- 
dustry. 

For let me further press it upon your attention, 
that ıt is not by mere manufacturing that this age 1s 
distinguished. This has been done inallages. ‘The 
seveoth man in descent (roin Adam was not only an 
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every artificer in brass and irou.” The ancient 
Egyptians were great manufactures, the descendants 


probably not allowed to participate in the comforts 
arising from the produce of their art. Image to 
yourself the amount of art which must have been 


ul 


Lavoisier? But even if we turn to the pages of ro- 
mance, where the imagination has been at liberty to 
create at will, both the qualities of the hero, and 
the difficulties to be overcome, even they hear no 
comparison with our men of might. The old fables 
tells as of knights who redeemed treasures from 
watchful dragons, and encountered most formida- 
ble ereatures of enchantment in their pursuit of 
adventures. The dragons are dead— we dig their 
bones from the rocks, and compel tbem to tell us of 
their former history. "The very last of these adver- 
saries inhabits the seas between our coast and Eng- 
land, yet suffers the steam ship to seil around and 
over him unassailed. 


Bul although na dragons now oppose, and although 
the enchanter's wand has been long since broken, 
the very elements themselves have to be encounter- 
cd by our modern heroes 1n search of treasures and 
glory. The fiery Salamander is indeed extinct; but 
the essence of the fire, which was his nutriment and 
his weapon, still steals insidiously through our mines 
and watches its opportunity for destruction; the wa- 
ter has collected iis forces to forbid us access—the 
air puts on a poisonous and deadly quality to check 
our advance—but science has taken the enchanter's 
place, and obedient to her—air and fire, and water 
and earth are all compelled to war for us, and thus 
assisted, our triumph is achieved. 

Are not Davy, who has guarded us against the 
dangers of our explorations, and Watt, who has 
taught us the means of making the elements them- 
selves work for us, are not these heroes to compare 
with the best of the dragon killers? 


The very rioting of orienta] imaginations falls short 
of the realities of modern art. What is there in. 
the wildest pages of the Arabian Nights, a book 
which in this age of manufacturing and demonstra- 
tion has lost none of its charois—what ıs more wild, 
more unmanageable, more impossible, than our mo- 
deru loconivtive engine, with its mile length of load- 
ed cars, rushing over river and valley and through 
the very bowels of the mountain, making its scared 
echucs reverberate with its warning scream. What 
would have been the glory of Sinbad, most vera- 
cious of mariners, could he have told of the vision 
of the storm defying steam vessels, holding her un- 
wavering course through those remote seas, heedless 
of wmd or wave? ‘ihe orientalist had reached the 
very acme of his conceptions of enchantment in 
the mectianical way when he described his Persian 
prince mounted on his wooden horse and turning a 
piu under his earas a signal for the start; but how 
inuch more than realized is the conception, when be- 
sides the power of a hundred horses, you have given 
your engincer to turn the pin for yon. 


Let us then disregard these sad forcbodings and 
press forward in the career which is opened to us, 
fully satisfied in our minds that there 1s no more 
lilting occupation for courage and perseverance than 
in seckiug to benelit mankind—nothing more beauti- 
ful than a community made happy by well directed 
labur. 

The United States Gazette, says: 

“The remarks of Mr. Frazer were well received, 
and were intently listened to. The monitions he ut- 
tered, and the suggestions his discourse contained, 
will, we trast, be productive of good effect iu awak- 
enjug people to a proper recognition of the present 
advanced state of Ainerican manufactures, to their 
capability of increase and improvement, and to the 
propriety of our own people regarding our own ma- 
nulacturera will not feel theinselves called upon to 
adopt foreign marks for their goods as a means of 
securing a sale of them at repaying prices. Mr. 
Frazer ias dous well to hft his voice against this 
pernicious practice, which condemns our manufac- 
tarers to tacitly admit that foreign productions are 
better than oar own. ‘The correction of the evil 
hes with the community, and producers must look to 
the community for the aid which will make strong 
their hands in their work of enterprise and industry, 
and for the expression of such an honest aud cher- 
ished pride in the growth of our manufactures as 
will warrant them im sending every article into the 
markels on its own merits, without the fear that pre- 
judice will work in unjast upposition to it, 


“The Franktin Institute has achieved wonders in 
breaking down and scattering this unwurthy feeling 
lor the products of other countries, to the sacrifice 
of our own, and the tribute which Mr. Frazer pays 
to the efforts of the founders of the Institute, was 
justly won by them. Now when the tide is turn: 
ing, aud better feelings are awakened, itis difficult 
to conceive of the almost overwhelming opposition 
against which they successfally battled—it was no 
light achievement to cause a fixed prejudice to 
sndside—but they did 1t, and so have earned the 
graltude of every lover of American productive in- 
dustry,” 
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Mexico. The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal af Commerce. writes, that the despaiches 
brought by M. Perrot. fron Mexieo, to our goverament, 
are very important. He understands that Mexico pro- 
poses, that on the United States naval sqnadron being 
withdrawn from the Mexican coast, diplomatic relations 
shall he resumed, ministers mutually appointed, and ue- 
sotiatinas entered into for the adjus ment of all existing 
difficulties, the settlement of a. boundary hetween the 
eontries, and uf the compensation which shall be pa 
to Mexico for the new boundary. 


SovrH Amraican Reeve ies. The latest intelligence 
tron the Rio La Plata left the French and Enalish squa- 
drons preparing to operate against Buenos Ayers, an 
taking possession af Argeniine ports upon the river. 

The Washington Union,” says: 

“We nnderstand, by letters received yesterday, dated, 
in September, that the English admiral had sent an agent 
and engineer from the river Plata, ta. purehase. several 
steambouis at Rio, for service upon the upper rivers en- 


tering the La Plata." 


Sr. Dominso. Port an Plat dates to the 24th Oc 
state that a Dominiean squadron of five sehuoners 
there on the 18th, to attack Cape Haytien, nud «ere to 
be assisted by an army of 4.000 men on that frontier. 


Hayrı. Onr atest dates from Port an Prince, are ta 
the 15th of October, at which time vigorous preparations 
were said to he making for anaitack apon the Domini- 
cans. ‘The French residents had refused to leave, bat 
a eampromise was likely to be effected. A report of an 


attack from the Dowinicans, was dishelieved. 


taber 


Tue ni: Gus, which Capt Stocktoa had manufactur. 
ed in England fur the steamer Princeton, has jug 
in one of our packet ships. W 
of the monster, or what ship is t0 wield it now, 
not. Capt. Stockton left us nt ihe. mament of the arri 
yal of this pet gun of his, i 
the Princeton was fonnd unti: for the manage 
the big gun "Oreson." 


ho is to take command 


ment of 


Coroxisrs For Ligegia. The beantifal Baltimore 
built ship Roanoke, vf Baltimore. lett Porismonth. Vir- 
ginia, on tlie 5th inst. with one hundred and etztty se- 
ven emigrants and six Methodist Missionaries, for Lihe- 
na. Mos: of the emigrants were [rom Virginia one fa- 
mily fiom North Carolina, and a few from western New 
York. The ship is chartered by ihe American Colo- 
nization suciety, which appears to have taken a fresh 
start aud is now operating with renewed hopes. Au- 
ether expedition is to leave New Orleans, ina month or 
two. The emigrants that went in the Roanoke were 
an intelhgent line touking set of darkies, and appeared 
reaily inspired with a hope of enjuying in their own Afri- 
ea, more real liberty than they eould ever hope for in 
the United States. 


The Murylund Colonization Society held their annual 
meeting wn the Light airet ehurch, Baltimore on Ved- 
nesday evening lust. The Rey Dr. Jonas delivered an 
admirable address in behalf of what he considered one 
of the most benevolent projects of the age. The Rev. 
Mr. Sticka also addressed the meeting. The untiring 
and talented LATROBE. gave a very interesting account 
vf the condition and prospects of the Maryland Colony, 
the progresa of which is onward. There has been noth: 
ing to lament in the past,—and the future is full of hope 
10 the white and to the colored man; the Murylander, 
and the African, the Man, and the Christian. Goud has 
been done, and well done. Much more of good in pros- 
pect inviles activity in the part of the friends of Coloni- 
2utian--JfF emaneipation—~and of the genuine friends. of 
ot free labor.” We understand that the brig designed 
as a regular trader between Baltinure and Cape Polmas, 
will sail on her first trip. in the coarse of a few weeks, 
with emigranta from Maryland. 


Friva We might say, have very gradually advaneed 
during the week. The inspections of the week at Bal 
timore amounts to 21,654 bbls. and 422 half bbls. 

‘The Hoar speealanon touched New Orleans on the 
Bh inst and awept every barrell trom first hands. Sales 
vomroeneed in the morning at 450. and prugressed dur- 
ing the day, np to 85, at which $700 bls. eomimon brand 
was sold in the evening; 10,000 bls. changed hands dur- 
ing the day. 


Gras. Wheat has gane up a few cents, during the 
week in the Baltnwore market. Prime red is uow $22, 
white du. 130 ets. 


Carne ‘The town of Collins, Erie county, N. York 
made 654,000 pouuds of elieese during the fast yea — 
The tw ti af Mairfeld, Heikimer county, made 1,333,- 
937 pounds during the same period. Herkimer county 
N. Y. turns out annually 8,208,796 pounds of cheese. 
Vius at 8 ets, per pound, the present price uf the artele. 
pond give the dairymen ol old Herkimer, $655,703, 


Corres. Intelligence renched New Orleans on the 
Gth instant, which indueed bolders to accept a fraciion 
telow 7 cents, for which they had been holding up; por 
chasers relusing so much. — 1,500 balee disposed of ut 63 
grave the impulse, and 9,000 balea went off during the 
muning at rues not reported. 


'l'ugacco. Inspections at the Philadelphia city wave 
house, trom the Ist January 10 Ist Nova 1815, comprise 
3,075 bade. Stack on hand 2,6752 lida. 
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The inspections at Baltimore during the year, will not 
fall much below 70,020 hhds. ; 

The inspections of the week comorise 879 Maryland, 
1.034 Ohio, and 1 Kentucky—total 1.914 hhds. "Prices 


| 
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as in last qaotations—market rather dall. 

A Er. "Biül* said one loafer to another recently | 
“Tse a National Reformer, I is.” 

“Vg, is thal onr party?" 

“Vy, yes, hossy. it is that, If you pats in a vote for 
that ere party, yon vates yoursell a farm.” | 

“Vell, I don't gu that wo'ess they'll eo a little farder. ! 

and somebody to work it, besides." Fixit 

bo:h, yawniag.—-Wessenger. 


ANTI CAPITAL PUNISHMENT cowvENTION. The Ameri- 
can Society for the abolition of capital punishment, met 
the 12th inst.; the Vice President of 
Geo. M. Dullas, presiding. 
of New York; R. E. ; 


the United States. 
Vice presidents—Horace Greely, 
Homer, of New Jersey; J. E. Snodgrass, of Marylands, 
Dr. J. Harsem. of New York; Cyras M. Burleigh, of 
Connecticut; D. Neall, W. IT. Jolinson, and R. S. Pat- | 
terson, M. D., of Pennsylvania. 
Seeretaries—J. toffer, of New York, and Thomas 
Kane, of Pennsylvania. 
The meeting was addressed hy Mr. Dallas. ‘The re- ' 
Idress was delivered hy Cyrus Barleigh, of Con- | 
The resolutiana adopted, were au by, 
o 


Dr. Collins, Baltimore, | 

Exretions — Massaclessetts. The election, whieh tonk i 
place on ‘Tuesday last, resalted in favor of the whigs.— 
Four regular tickets being in the field, loeo, whig, na- , 
tive, and ab liton; neither enudidate fur governor Tada. 
tn ijority of the whole, and the choice will therefore de- ; 
valve npon the legislature. A few towns remain to be 
So far as received the vote far governor 
(whio) 49.499; Davis, (loco) 35,063; | 


neetieut. 
Mr. Greely, of New York. 
attended the convention. 


Shaw, (native) 7,119; Sewall, 
seatteriag 1.314. 

All the senators elected, are whigs. 

There are 160 whigs. 49 locos, and 3 natives elected to 
the house, so far as returns are reerived. 

For congressmen. of the 9th disiris’, another atteropt 
at election resolis as hefe. No choice,—nor quite as 
near a choice as at the last trial. i 

The Michigan election. resulis as decidedly in favor of | 
the locos, we jadue, [rom the complexion of the returns | 
received, ‘hough they are not so near complete as the 
‘The whigs exalt ont there ar having considera- 
bly redneed the loco majorities of last year. 

The Florida election far a representative to congress, 
itseems, is yet in dispute. The latest accounts from 
there, (loco aathonty,) indicate that the loco candidate 
lias a small majority, bur the official returns of some of 
the districts not being ia, they fear that the whig eandi- 
date will have a majority of 37 official votes, and ques- 
tion his accepting his seat nnger such eireomsiances. 

Louisiana.—- T he new constitution ‘I'he popular vote 
to adopt or reject the new form of goverament proposed 
by the atate eunvention, was taken on the 3d inst. 
if was yenelally regarded hy both pariies as superior to 
the existing constitution, there was no doubt of it adop- 
nwo by a large majority. and cons quently no exritement 
aboot it. The maj vriry in the city of New Orleans for 
adapting it, was 1,357. At Batoa Rouge. the vote was 
273 for, 9 against the constitalion. 

The New York election returns are not yet all received. 
Five locos and three whigs are elected to the senate; 
last year six locos, one native, and one whig. The 
house will he composed of about 72 locos, 50 whigs, and 
6 anti-renters. Nat one “native” or 3bulition candidate 
it is believed has heen elected. 

The vote on calling a consutntiunal eonveniion, is de- 
cidedly affirmative, though the niajurity ol loco votes 
and of the lorerin. votes, uppear ta. be given ii the ne- 
gative, 

Emteranta. During the month of October. there ar- 
ijved at New York 6 185 emigrants, of which 3,282 were 
from England; 1,751 embarked ut Breinen. 


Fiat, at Wilmington, N. C. From 40 to 45 buildings, 
estimated at 850,000, besides inerehandize, &e., to an 
equal amount, was destroyed on she inoruing of the dih 
inst. by fire, which there ia reasun to believe was kind- 
led by design. 

A Fike, ond another explosion of salt p'tre, or some 
other harmless material, tool place at New York on the 
evening of the 13:b ins'., by whieh a number of fie- 
men were seriously, and so.ne fataily injured. 'Phe loss 
of property and buildings eatiinated at $100,000, 


New Yorx Cry. There are in the city of N. York 
239 omnibuses, 203 hock and 250 cabs. 


(abolition) 7,216; and | 


Tar New Yomx Caxars. The revenue this year from 
tolls will exceed Two MILLIUNS SIX HUNDRED THUUSAND 
ponnaas? The N. Y jjerald, says it will be neatly if not 
quire TArce millions.-- Tolerable fair that fora hig diich.” 
ihe receipts to the Ist Nove nber 83 reported ja $2,246, 
279; exceeding the receipts vf 1344 tu the seme peried 
over $100,000. 


Tue New Postase Law. So far as returns have 
heen published, of the receipts of the departinent since 
the new ete of postage has heen in operation, the fall- 
ins off, added (n the charges 10 the government authorized 
by the new and not anthorized by the old law. will make 
a cifferenee, we judge, of nat less than fifty per cent.— 
‘The United States, treasury will have to make up the 
difference, whatever it iiy be, Not less thun o million 
of dellos, we presome at any rate. 


|to allow a longer test of its operations. 


; Stroyed property. 


it 


As | 


We see it stated that the post master general designs 
to recommend a repeal of the new law,--in consequence 
of the revenue nnder it not meeting the expendilures of 
the mail department. It would be well, we should think, 
Six months, 
are not s:fficient to afford a fair eriterion. Some modi- 
fication is required, to obviate a-eertained 1n conven- 
iences ander the new enactment, bat no one in hia right 
senses, could have expected the reduced poatage to have 
at once, or even in twe years, produced as much reve- 
nne as the old rates. Let the experiment have a fair 
ehance; if it fails then. the publie mind will mach better 
be prepared to see it abandoned. 


Tue Maus. Apprehensions are entertained, and ap- 
peatunees go far to justify the idea, that the mails to the 
southwest, are delayed by some unfair collusion for ape- 
culative parposes, whenever a foreign steamer brings 
aecounts nf a change in prices of southern or western 

rodnet. Delaying the news a few hours from the pub- 
la whilst private letters contrive to reach the parties, 
enables them to realize thousands of dollars in the op- 
eratiuns of an hour. 


Tug PENNSYLVANIA CANALS RECEIPTS; it is stated, will 
reach abou! ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS. The quantity of 
flour sent forward this year fiom Pitsburg has fallen off 
nearly 50 per cent, compared with 1844, owing to the 
high ra'es of toll charged upon the State works. In 
must of the other articles there has been an increase., — - 

Atlontic and St. Lawrence Railroad Capital. Let- 
ters have been received by the President of the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence Road, announcing that the mission to 
London has been entirely suecessfal, The citizens of 
Portland, Maine, deserve al! ihe benefits to be derived 
from this road for their enterprise and public spirit. 


Tag Moamon DIFFICULTIES, in Illinois, are renewed. 
More blood has flown, and more flames carled over de- 
Sih more are threatened. 

The sterilf of Roek Island went to Nauvoo to arrest 
one of the Reddings, indieted for participating in the 
morder of Col. Davenport. Le arrested him, but as he 
was abaut to place hits on board a beat for Rock 
Jeland, a hody of Mormons collected for the purpose of 
rescuing him. A sqnahbling ensued. Redding was 
shot in the leg, and the sheriff was severely woundeit.— 
The prisoner escaped. 

Several other affaire 
Nauvoo, and sine houses 
were again ap in arms. 

Mormon Oratory. The Mormon church, like other - 
churches, is fated to have its dissensions, and qnite as 
any of thei as any other, A veritable brother of the 
Jate Joe Smith, is disputing the legitimacy of the TWELVE, 
who have taken the rule at Nauvoo. He has been lee- 
aring 10 audiences at St. Louis, and paints the abuses of 
such later day saints as now lord it over the church, in 
naive colurse The Reveille gives the following a9 a spe- 
imen of hig peculiar oratory: =- 

“Sez | ta Brigham Young, sez I, ‘How is it a going 
to be ahout the young Joseph, who should in right be tha 
head of the charch, as his father and his family have 
stood the brantet the storm?! Sez he, sez Brigham 
Young, 'If we go to prenchin* young Joseph now, these 
le i ill shoot the young prophet as — 


had oceurred in the. vicinity of 
bad been burnt. The parties 


nemies on vor barders wi 


they did his fath 17 and so theg sat the head of the 
church aside, and ever since it aint bin a gittin’ alon 
at ali!" 


Emma Smith, the widow of the deceased prophet 
claims at leust a wife's portion of her late husband” 
worldly gear, inelnding, it is said, besides the ‘Temol 
itself at Naavoo, large and valuable tracta of land in Illi: 
nuis, fur Juseph was suspected uf having a hawk's eye - 
tosards the maminoa uf uurighteoasnesa. Binma di 
likes the notian of leaving those substantial possessions | 
for any prospects which she can perceive in the future, 
and wishes to remain to take care of number one- 


BEER FACTORY in Providence, R. L, mane 
ufaetures 600 pairs of shoes daily. The India rohber 
being firs: mashed. is dissulved in vamphine and passed | 
several times between two iron rollers. Itis then rum 
off in a very thin web by passing it between heavy rolls 
upean chri, where it is kept in places until several layers 
ure made, so 6s 10 obtain the desired thiekneas. During 
this operation the 1oaterial is kept warm by ateam. Quo 
girl makes from 10 to 15 pairs of men’s rubber shoes 
per day after the metal is prepared. 


Az INDIA RU 


WEATHER. A fearfil storm occurred on Sunday and 
Monday 2d and 3d of November, in Caneda, doing 
much damage at Quebec and Montreal, and upon the 
lakes, the shores of. which are sirewed with the wreeke | 
of shipping. At Cayuga Bridge, N. Y. the train ef 
cars wes interrupted by snow 18 inches deep. Snow 
fell to the depihi of 10 inches at Cumberland, Maryland. 
At Albany, the new penitentiary with walls twenty ine 
ches thick, was blow. dowo, ns well sa several other 
unfinished buildings, At Boston, a three story brick 
bnilding was blown down, falliog with e tremendous 
crash. An immense body of rain fell to the easrward 
between the inght of the Ist and morning of the 3d ins 
stants, peensioning destructive treshets in. the atreamis — 
Heavy losses Jave been austained, especially upon the 
Kennebec, mony dams being carried awuy, ond on im: 
mense pinaunt of timber. On the 3d the tide at Naw 
York wag exceedingly low, the water having been 
bluwn to sea. At Baltimore the aterm was not ao vio: 
lent— it rained, snowed, and blowed, but nol violcutly.— 
After the above date the weather become mild, and we 
how have gunner ogum. 3 
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ed home,and would, we are sure, misconstrue the lotelligence received since, from Mexico, would 
spirit in which the office was conferred by the pre- 4 have fortified the impression, that overtures had 
sident; who, we do helieve, without any view to fa- | been made by our government, fora renewal of ne- 
vor any domestic or foreign clan or clique, inten ds | gotiations. Such seems to have been the general 
neither more nor less than to deal fairly by all parts, impression at Mexico, and at Vera Cruz. 
or rather the wiroLE of the American democratic By the arrival of the Creole, captain Desache, st 
family—the *enaxo PEOPLE" of the Debats. Mr. | New Orleans on the 9th from Vera Cruz, which she 
Warrena, as a lawyer by profession, is of course left on the 29th ult. files of Mexico papers up to the 
thoronghly familiar with the legal and administrative | 25th were received. These papers, aa well as verbal 
institutions and usages of his country; and, as editor | accounts, all indicate, thst the overtures made by 
of the Missouri Democrat,” has labored hard—or we | our goveroment having been promptly acceded to ; 
should say, «s a “hard” democrat—sufficiently to es-|by the Mexioan government, all apprehensions of i 
tablish his ability, and his most ardent zeal in behalf | war had subsided, and amicable relations were con- 
of his country end her interests. His knowledge ol | sidered as resumed. 
the German language is only an additional, but, in The captsin of the Creole states, in corroboration 
his destined station to himself and his country, by no that the American squadron had left Vera Size 
means unessential advantage. The consulate at prior to his sailing. b 
Trieste is, or ought to be, under efficient hands, a| However, it is but a matter of tests, The t Union" ; 
a very important one; and we doubt not that Mr. W.|thinks that the first move towards &mity sbould be í 
will fill it up ably and with dignity. made by Mexico. We think it Would have become 1 
E the United States. We agree to St, come from who- 
UwrrEp SraTEs Senatoas. Letters from Charles- | ever it may, most heartily. . 
ton, S C from undouhted authority, say, that sena The Fox del Pucblo, (an opposition journal), says: : 
tor Huger, of that state, will resign his seat forth- A secret sessinn of the twa chambers of congrass 
with, aud that J. C. Calhoun, has consented to serve, was held on the 14h October, at which the minister 
and will ba elected to fill the vacancy. nf foreign affairs made known that the consul of tho 
The resignation of J. M Berrien, U. S. senator U. States, resident at Mexico, had transmitted to him 
from Georgia, was annouoced in our last. The le- | despatches from the cabinet at Washington propos- 
gislatare, in joiot meetiog, of the two houses pro- | ing to admit the difference between the two countrias 
ceeded on the [1th inst. to fill the vacancy created to negotiation, and to send an envoy entraordinary 
hy this resigoation. Upon counting the ballots it ap-}to Mexico if the government would receive him. : 
peared that Mr. Berrien was by the unanimous vole of | The government of Mexico replied that such a func- 
the whigs, re elecled—in other words, his resignation tionary could only ba admilted in the capacity of a 
was not acquiesced in, and his course as senalor was private bearer of the message in question, aud that 
thos officially endorsed. even this could not be allowed until the U. States < 
government should withdraw its squadron from Vera : 
Cruz. This is the substance of the statement which 
the editor of the Voz del Pueblo declares was furnish- 
ed him from a most authentic source. 


NATION AL; AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL: 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIOENT. 

Joseph S. May, as deputy postmaste! al Apalachi- 
cole, in Florida, in the place of Geo. F. Baltzell, re- 
signed. 4 b 

E. J. Eastman, esq. late editor of the Knoxville, 
(Tenn.) Argus, has been appointed chief clerk in the 
sixth auditor's office. at Wa-hington; to fill the va- 
eaney occasioned by the resignation of the hon. J 
W. Brown. 


r a 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL: 

Ma. Wiss. A letter dated on board the U. States 
ship Boston, August B, says—*' Mr. Wiso has astonish- 
ed Christendom by his prodigious efforts to suppress 
the slave trade, and has brought to light many things 
too notorious to be denied on this station. His cor- 
rect statement of the interest that England has in the 
affair, will probably surprise many. - 

It appears from au official letter from Com. Smith, 
of the Daited States frigate Cumberland, that Thos. 
N. Carr, esq. has been duly and formally received at 
Tangier as consul-general of the United States for 
the empire of Morocco. . 

The president of the United States has recognised 
Robert Creig as British consu) for the states of Ala- 
bama and Florida, to reside at Mobile. 

Paroguay. The New York Journal of Commerce 
asys—Our government have despatehed Mr. Edward 
Augustus Hopk.ns to Paraguay for the purpose of 
collecting information with reference to a better un- 
derstanding of the character and resources of the 
country. ^ ` 

On the subject of our foreign relations, the N. Y. 
Tribune says—"'That Mr. McLane is thoroughly 
sick of his English mission, since the Oregon gasco- 
nade of the administration, and is anxious to come 
home, is at length substantially admitted by a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Evening Post. We are 
confident it will yet appear that Mr. McLane has 
been treacherously dealt with by Mr. Polk. Mr. 
MeL. is understood to considera war with Great 
Britain iuevitable in case our government proceeds 
to take possession of Oregon." 

The © Union” again contradicts this tale; and again 
the assertion is repe :ted in the New York papers. 

Mr. Werden. A Pavis correspondent of the New 
York Commercial Advettieer writes per the Cala- 
donia 3s follows—'*]t becomes my painful duty to 
announce the death of Mr Warden. He expired on 
the 9th ult. aged 67. Mr- Warden was secretary of 
legation io France when geueral Armstrong of New 
York was minister, and wes subsequently appointed 
consul; which office he held for wany years. He 
was a member of the French Academy, and was a 
man of deep and varied learning.” 

Commeaciat notice. Belgion consulate. Baltimore, 
November 12th, 1845. The consul for Belgium has 
been directed by his excellency, the minister of lo- 
reign affairs, to give notice that the following articles 
will be admitted free of duty, into the ports of Bel- 
gium, until the Ist of June, 1846, v1z:— Wheat, rye, 
barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, beans, peas, oats, 
oatmeal, potatoes, rice, yermicella and macaroni. 

The government will also, for the same term, 
grant tha total or partial remission of duties on flour, 
cattle, end all alimentary productions not designated 
above. 

* Tonnage duty will also ba admitted on the importa- 
tion of potatoes, of good quality, entered for con 
aumption. w S. D. WALKER, consul. 

* The consul ot Trieste. The St. Louis Republican 
states thatthe Reporter and the Anzeiger des Westens, 
both high seasoned loco papers, have been denounc- 
ing in most unmeasured terms the appointment of 
Edward Warrens, (of the same party), to be consul 
at Trieste.. 

The following article in relation to the appoint- 
ment, appeared in the Washington Union of the 25th 
October. 

Translated from the ( Washington city) National Zeitung 

Edword Warrens, esq. We congratulate the presi- 
dent upon the appointment of this gentleman, (though 
not personally known to us), to the consulate at 
Trieste; not on account of his German nativity, for 
we would be ill consistent in our opposition to Ame- 
rican nativism, if we were to encourage German or 
any ELM eee nativism in this our beloved adopt- 

Vol. Xl 


Reations with Mexico. From the tenor of the 
imformation which reached us last week by way of 
Pensacola, from Vera Cruz and Mexico, and which 
was inserted in our last, we had not a doubt but that 
oor government had authorised intimations to be 
given to Mexico, ol a dispesition to enter into the 
amicable adjustment of all existing difficulties be- 
tween the two countries. Such a course, on the 
part of our governmeot, we had long since earnestly 
and repeatedly urged as due to humanity no less than 
to the mutual and obvioos interests of the two coun- 
tries, and as every way likely to avert the threaten- 
ad war between them, and we most cordially hailed 
the intelligence thal our government had adopted 
that course. We were nota little astonished, how- 
ever, to find in the columns of the official organ at 
Washington, the following paragraph, which though 
it does not expressly contradict, yet certa rly implies, 
that our government had authorised uo such intima- 
tion to be given to the Mexican government. 

«We have uniformly said that, under the relations 
which prevail between Mexico and oursclves, we 
would not be the first to make overtures to Mexico. 
But we never intended to say that we would not 
accept overtures that should be made to us. We 
would be willing, of course, to terminate the pre- 
sent uncertain relations between the (wo countries 
on the first fair and honorable opportunity, and to 
substitute a permanent arrangement of peace for ap 
undefined appearance of war. We have also said, 
more than once, that if such an overture was not 
made by Mexico, and a negotiation which promised 
to terminate our present relations did not take place, 
it might become the constituted authorities of this 
country to change these relations into a more decid- 
ed and unequivocat attitude.” 

The spirit of the paragraph seems to indicate that 
such a proposition ou our part would have been a 
humiliating concession. So far from its being a conces- 
sioo, we have uniform!y urged it as a magnanimous 
and elevated course, doe always from the stronger 
to the weaker power—due eminently from one re- 
public to another, and due especially to the Chris- 
tian character, to the age we live in, and to the 
good neighborhood we should be bound by so mauy 
considerations, to maintain, rather than to resort lo 
the dreadful alternative uf making human blood the 
price an'i penalty of the errors of government. 

Viewing the subject in this light, we regret to 
meet with the paragraph in the “Union,” to which 
we have alluded. 

That propositions for the renewal of diplomatic ip 
tercourse between the two goveramenta have been 
made, ali the receal accouots concur in asserting. 


“THE WHOLE OF OREGON, OR NONE" appearing as ` 
the leading article in the Washington ** Union" of the 
6th iostant, wa innocently read to signify, that such, 
semi-officially was to be the ground assumed, end 
that, as the next words expressed, “This is tha only 
alternative.” Sa it certainly was understood by 
presses of all parties, as their responses thereto in- 
contestibly prove. 

We expressed doubts whether such could possibly 
be the purpose of the executive—-büt that auch was 
the purport of the article in the “Union” appeared 
the more obvious from the context, which went on 
to state, that in obedience to the authority of the 
Baltimore convention, president Pork proceeded at 
the moment of assuming power, to pronounce ia the 
words of that convention “to the Oregon, our right 
is clear and unquestionable,"—snd then adding,— 
“Let tuat be spoken agaio by the man whom mil- 
"lions of freemen have called to occupy tha great 
"central post of the civilization of popular power,” 
"and who doubts but that tbe deinocracy of the 
“whole Union will repeat it with a full daterminatiun 
“to stand by the rights of the country?” In reading 
this language followed by a spirit stirring appeal, as- 
pecially to “the democratic party of tbe U. States” to 
rally on the occasion and to “bail with one unani- 
mous AMENP! the word which it intimated would 
proceed from the constituted authorities, ‘our right 
lo Oregon is clear and unquestionable’—aod more- 
over, when the whole of this is wound up by tha 
exclamation “Aad what tbe We answer this then 
“tbe democracy of this country will stand to its 
‘word. It will not flinch nor will the honest, patri- 
“otic aod determined whig flinch either.” We say 
on readiug all this, we concluded that it meant to say, 
so far as tbe “Unton” was allowed to be an authori- 
ly in the premises, that tbe goverument had deter- 
mined to have all of Oregon, or none, and that too 
forthwith. i 
„A few days however brought a sort of qualifica- 
tion, or explaoation from the official. The context 
to the introductory sentence of the article of the 
6th, had not been sufficiently recognized. “Tue 
ME oF ep an eund This ia the only al- 

eroalive as an issue of territorial right,” 
od MEM rial right,” were tha 

_ The Union i5 certainly entitled to whatever dia- 
tinction there may be, between what is claimed or 
iotended to be insisted upon, and our “territorial 
right,” so asserled. Wa had no desiga to mistake 
XIX—Sig. 12. d 
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he position assumed by that paper, and rejeice to 
meet with anything te qualify the impression the ar- 
ticle made upon our mind. We suppose tlicre must 
be, and earnestly hope there is, a difference as well 
asa distinction in this case, though we have taxed 
our bram in vain to detect it. We really suspect, 
that the “amen!” which the Union calls upon the úc- 
mocratic party to resound, will be given, if given at 
all, to the broad demand for *'the whole of Oregon, 
or none,” in its simple interpretation, without refer- 
ence to any refined casuistry. lf peace between 
powers contending for disputed territery can be pre- 
served upon the basis of such a distinction as the 
Union has supposed, it will certainly be a neat fit — 
Seriously, is it safe to trust the peace of the two countries 
upon such an impalpable distinction? 

Believing, as we verily do, that if, in the present 
attitude of the negotiation, the president were to 
recommend and congress to passa law, exteading 
exclusive jurisdiction-over the disputed territory, 
that the British government would do as the British 
minister said he would, and as tbe whole of parlia- 
ment aod all the British presses said he ought in 
such a case to do—that they would fight in defence 


of what they claim, rather than have it taken from | 


them by force; believing this, weare reluctant to have 
this jast hope of averting such a dilemma from beihg 
dependent upon this very nice distinction, which the 
“Union seems to repose the whole issue so confi. 
dently upon. Mind—we do not say that war wou 
be a consequence, if congress were to pass such a 
Jaw as the British or Canadian parliament have pass- 
ed, extending their laws and authority over their 


own subjects in the disputed territory, but witheut | 


| 
ld | 


increasing the market for human flesh, and for ex- 
tending and perpetualing the unrighteous institution 
of slavery; 

And whereas, the slaveholders seek also by the 
consummation of thisschemo, and by creating within 
the limits of Texas, new slave states, to control the 
political pc wer of the majority of freemen represent- 
ed in the congress of the Union; 

Therefore be it resolved, in the name of God, of 
Christ, and of humanity, that we, belonging to all 
political parties, and reserving all other reasens ef 
objection, unite in proteating against the admission 
of Texas into the Union as a slave state. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts will 
continue to resist, te the last, the consummation of 
this wicked scheme, which will cover the country 
with disgrace, and render us respensible for crimes oi 
gigantic magnitude. 

Resolvad, That we have the fullest confidence that 
the senators and representatives of Massachusutts, 
in congress, will never consent te the admission of 
Texas as a slave state, but will resist to the utmost 
this fatal measure, in every stage of its progress, by 
their voices and votes. i 

And furthermore, whereas, Vhe congress of the U, 
States, by assuming the right of connecting this 
country with a foreign state, have already involved 
the people of the free states in a great expense for 
the protection, by force of arms, hoth by sea and 
land, of the usurped territory; and whereas, a still 
greater expenditure may hereafter be incurred to 
maintain by violence what is held by wrong; 

Resolved, That we hereby protest against the poli- 
cy of enlisting the strength of a free people to sus- 


pretending to exercise other sovereighty or dispute | tain by physical force, a measure threatened to be 
our right te do the same thing in regard to our citi- consummated for the crimina] purpose of perpetuat- | der Majer Fauntleroy had recrossed the Brasos, at Nash- 


zens in that territory,—such a Jaw as that would be | ing a system of slavery at war with the fundamental ville, and are now probably at Austin, where tbey are to 
consistent with the joint tenure, and if deemed of} principles of our institutions. 


use, po American would hesitate to vote for it. 


once. 


risk of immediate war with England, enact a law 
ejecting her and her subjects from the disputed pre- 
mises, unless they submit themselves to our domi- 
Dion? Shall we, in the spirit of all the editorials 
which bave recently emanated from the ‘‘Umen” on 
the subject, now take a course which terminates ne- 
gotiatioas by appealing to the last resert,—if Kng- 
land refuseato yield the premises in dispute? This 1s 
the git of the thing, and to this point, is the direct 
tendency of the editorial on which we have been 
commenting, or tha country as well as ourselves, 
have strangely mistaken its tenor and complexion. 


AN ANTI-TEXAS ANNEXATION MEETING was held at 
Boston, on the 4th inst. at which the following reso- 
lutions were adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, the government and independence of the 
United States are founded on the adamantine truth of 
the equal rights and brotherhoed of all men, declar- 
ed on 4th of July, 1776; a truth which receives new 
and censtant recognition in the progress of time; 
which is the great lesson from our country to the 
world; ia suppert of which, the founders of our go- 
vernment toiled and bled; and on account of which, 
we their children bless their memory: 


And whereas, it is essential te our self-respect as a 
nation, to our fame in bistory, that this truth, declar- 
ed by our fathers, should net be impeached or vio- 
Jated by any fresh act of their children; 

And whereas, the schema fer the zunexatien of the 
slave state of Texas, begun in stealth and fraud, and 
carried on mainly with the view of confirining sla- 
very and extending its bounds, in violation of the 
fundamental principle of our institutions, is not con- 
summated, and may yet be arrested by the zealous 
and hearty co-operation of all who sincerely love the 
Bele ca of their ceuntry and the liberty of man- 

ind; 

And whereas, this scheme, if successfully perpetrat- 
od, involves the whole country, the free as well as 
tha slave owners, in one, aud threatens to involve 
them in the other, of the two greatest crimes a na- 
tion can commit, slavery and unjust war; slavery of 
the moat revolting character, and war to sustain sla- 
very; 

ind whereos, Ihe state constitution of Texas, which 
is soon to be submitted to congress for its adaptian 
or rejection, expressly prohibits tbe legislature, ex- 
cept under conditions rendering the exception prac- 
tically void, from passing laws for the emancipation 
of slaves, aud from abolishing the slave trade be- 
tween Texas and the United States, thoreby entircly 
reversing the natura! and juat tendency of our in 
stitutions tewards freedom; ^ * 

And whereas, the slaveliolders seck the consumma- 
tien of the scheme of annexatiun fur the purpose. ot 


| 


As| Resolved, That hon. John G. Palfrey, of Cam- 
far as the British go towards exercising sovereignty | hridge, hon. Stephen C. Pbillips, of Salem, and hon. | 
io the disputed Oregon, we, probably, ought to goat Charles F. Adams, of Boston, be a committee 
But that is not the point; the question is, | present copies of these resolutions to the sena 
shall we assume exelusive authority? shal} we, at the | and representatives from Massachusetts, and also to: 


to 
tors 


send them to every senator and representative in 
congress from the free states. 


A LINE oF STAGES Te Orecon, is amongst the pro- 
jects of the day. The Woshington correspondent of 
the New York Mirror, who professes to know more 
of the matter than most people, and withal to be well 
acquainted with “the enterprizing mail contractor 
who contemplates embarking in the enterprize,” 
ventures the assertion that we shall soon have a re- 
gular line of stages all along the route with post 
houses at regular intervals of every ten or a dozen 


ilea. 

lf Mr. Whitney, ef whom we took the earliest 
opportunity to engage a seat in his first cars to Ca- 
lifornia, is not prompt, we shall have to content our- 
selves with a seat in the old seciable faverite of ours, 
the stage coach, by way of the Oregon, which is at 
present a general route to California. 

By the way, the same writer thinks Mr. Whitney 
has made a mistake of a degree or two in laying 
down the route of his railroad to California. A great 
saving of time and Jabor, bridging, &c. might be ef- 
fected, he thinks, by adapting some other route that 
he has heard of, from some **one who knows the re- 
gion.” 


FagMoNT's ExpPEDiTIeN. The Washington Union 
of the 15th instant says—We have previously stated 
that, in the expedition, upon which capt. Fremont 
is now engaged, the plan was.on arriving at the 
Rocky Mountains, to detach a party to the south, 
which, alter making the investigations directed, was 
te return to the states by tha way of the Arkansas or 
Red River, while capt. Fremont would himself pursue 
the adventurous path of discovery into the Great 
Basin” spoken of in his report. This detachment 
was placed under the command of lieut. Abert, with 
the able Fitzpatrick as his guide. 

We understand that letters have been received 
from lieut. Abert, dated at Fort Gibson, 22d Octo- 
ber, reporting his arrival there with his party, all 
safe, after having accomplished the orders which 
he received from capt. Fremont. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. ; Department of state, 
November 3, 1845. Official information has been 
received, that, by a resolution of the German Diet 
at Frankfort, all newspapers or periodicals in the 
German language, printed in the United States of 
America,are prohibited in the German confederacy; 
and all pestmasters in that country are directed not 
te deliver any such newspaper or periodical coming 
frem the United States, but to send all such back te 
the purt at which they have been landed in Europe. 


ImpoaTanT DECISION. lt has recently been settled 
by the treasury department that congregations of 
churobea are associations fer philesephical and lite- 
rary purposes; tbat the apparatus, (which term is 
defined to mean “things provided as means to some 
ends,” including materials for building and furnish- 
ing an edifice) may be imported free of duty, under 
the fifth division of the ninth section of the tariff. 

WESTERN RIVER NAVIGATION. The United States — 
snag boats have been operating very successfully for 
some time past on tha - Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Arkansas rivera. During the month of September 
they raised 874 snags, removed] ,026 snags, blasted 
13 stumps, and felled 907 impending trees. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

“The army of observation,” continues as hereto- 
fore reported, except that the gallant volunteer da- 
tachments of Louisiana artillery and infantry have 
returned to New Orleans, their services being no 
longer deemed essential at Cerpus Christi. They 
were received at New Orleans with every mark of 
respect. Of the 200 men, of which the detachments 
consisted, three died during the tour of service— 
i four joined the United States army—three concluded 
to remain in Texas, and some others it is said design 
returning thither. à 
' Itis stated in the New Orleans Picayune that 

lieut. Reives, of the eighth regiment of U, S. infan- 
' try, was severely but not dangerously injured at 
| Corpus Christi by the kick of a horse, immediately 
| over the region of the heart. He was still confined 
to bed on the 3d instant. 


The Galveston papera «tate that the 300 dragoons, un- 


be stationed. n 

Considerable sickness prevails among the troops at’ 
Corpus Christi, though of a light nature, attributed to 
| the bad water and the exposure of a camp life. 
| Lieut. Coos, of the U. States Draenens, who was a 

passenger in the steamer New York from Galveston for 
New Orleans, disappeared from the vessel. He waa 
, een about 4 o'clock, A. M., of 2d inatant, to make te 
| the guaré of the boat, camplaining of being sick, and re- 
turned again te the cabin. In the morning he was no 
where to be found, and must have gone overbeard.— 
| Lieut. C. came ep recently from the catnp at Corpos 
Christi in consequence of ill health. 

Capt. Suarez, of the schr. Josephine, reperts, on the 
271h ult, an officer of the U. S. Army, was killed on 
board of the steam-schooner Augusta, while lying aleng- 
side of a brig in Aransas Bay by the falling of a yard 
erm. The officers name was not recollected. 


GENERAL Orpens,—Ne. 50. 
War Department, Adjutant General's Office. 
Washington November 5, 1845. 

Promotions and Appointments in the Army, made by 
the President of the United States since the prom ulga- 
tion of “General Orders" No. 31, af July 7, 1515. 

1 — PROMOTIONS. 
Second Regiment of Dragoons. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. Joseph H. Whittlesey, to be second 
lieutenant, Novemher 3, 1845. a 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 

Lieut. Colonel William Gates, to be colonel, October 
13, 1845, vice Armistead, deceased. 

Major Francis S. Belton, of the 4th artillery, to he liev- 
tenan colonel, October 13, 1845, vice Gates, promo- 
ted. 


Fourth. Regiment of. Artillery. x 

Brevet Major John L. Gardner, captain 4th artillery, 
to be major, Octoher 13, 1845, vice Belton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Raphael C. Smead, to be captain, Octo- 
ber, 13, 1845, vice Gardner, promoted. 

Secend Lieut. Francis N. Clarke, to he first lieuten- 
ant, October 31, 1845, vice Smead, prometed. 

Second Lient. George W. Getty, to be first lieuten- 
ant, Octeber 13, 1845, vice Seley deceased. 

Brevet 3d Lieut. Daniel [{. Hill, of the 3d artillery, to 
be aogend lieutenant, October 13, 1845, vice Clark, pro- 
meted. 

Brevet 2d Lieot. Jehu H. Greland, of the tst artillery, 
to be second lieutenant, October 31, 1545, vice Getty 
promoted. 


. . Third Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieot. Joseph L. Coburn, to be captain, Nevem- 
ber 3, 1845, vice Cotton, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Oliver L. Shepherd, to be first lieuten- 
ant, Nevember 3, 1343, vice Coburn, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. Robert Hnzlitt, of the 4th infantry, 
to be second lieutenant, November 3, 1545, vice Shap- 
herd, premoted. 

Fourth Regiment, of Infantry. 

Lieut. Colonel William Whisticr, of tha 7th infantry, 
to be celenel, July 15, 1845, vice Vose, deceased. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. Christopher C. Augur, of the 2d in- 
faniry, to be second lieutenant, September 12, 1815, vice 
rae deceased. 

ravet 2d Lieot. Franklin Gardner, of the Tih infan- 
try, to he second licutenant, September 12, 1845, vice 
Berry, deceased. 
Sizth Regiment of Infantry. 

Capt. Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, ot tha 7th infantry, 

to be major, July 15, 1345, vice Hofitnan, promoted. 
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Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Major William Hoffman, of the 6th infantry, to be 
Em colonel, July 15, 1845, vice Whistler, promo- 
ted. 

Firat Lieut. Roger S. Dix, to be captain, July 15, 1845 
vice Bonneville, promoted. 

First Lient. Richard C. Gatlin, to be captain, Septem- 
ber 30, 1845, vice Dix, appointed paymaster. 

Second Lieut James R Scott, to be first lieutenant, 
July 15, 1845, vice Dix, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Humber, to he first lieuten- 
ant, September 30, tS t5, vice Gatlin, promoted. 

Brevet 2.1 Lieut. Ulysses S. Grant, of the 4th infantry, 
to be second lieutenant, September, 30, 1543, vice Hum- 
ber, promoted. . 

Brevet 2J. Lieut. Joseph HT. Potter, of the Ist i.fantry, 
to be second lieut. October 2t, 1845, vice Quimly, re- 
signed. 


| 


Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenaut Theodore L. E nf the 
2d infantry, ta be second lieutenant, September 10, 1845, 
vice Darne, resigned. 

Brevet 2d Lientenant Edmunds B_ Holloway, of the | 
4th intantry, to he sccand licutenant, September 26, 1845, | 
vice Handy, deceased. 

II — APPOINTMENTS. 
, Quarterm isters? Department. 

First Lieutenant Morris S. Miller, 34 artillery, to be 
assistant quartermaster, with the rank ol captain, Sep- 
tember 13, 1845. 

Puy Department. 

Roger S. Dix, captain of the 7th infantry. to be pay. 

master; Scptemher 30, (345, vice Davies, resigned. 
Seventh Regiment of Infuntry. 
Thomas R. Quimby, ut Maine, to be second ficuten- 
ant, August 1, 1345. 
[II —CASUALTIES: 
Resignations. (6.) 
eer John W. Cotton, 3d infantry, November 3, 
5. 


Captain Dixon S. Miles, of the 7th infantry, as assis- 
tant quartermaster, (only,) September 30, 1845. 

Captain Roger S. Dix, as captain of the 7th infantry, 
and as assistant quartermaster, September 30, 1845. 

Second Lieutenant Alexander C. H Darne, 8th infan- 
try, September 10, 1545. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas R. Quimby, 7th infantry, 
October 21, 1845. 

Paymaster Charles Davis, September 30, 1845. 

Deaths. (6 ) 

Brevet Brigadier General Walker K. Armistead, colo- 
nel pu 3d artillery, at Upperville, Virginia, October 

Colonel Josiah IH. Vose, 4th infantry, at New Orleans 
barracks, Louisiana, July 15, (545. 

First Lientenant James R. Soley, 4th artillery, at Troy 
New York, October, 31, 1845, 

Second Lieutenant Thaddeus Hi. gins, tth infantry, 
near Corpus Christi, Texas, September 12, 1545. 

Second Lieut: nant Benjamin A. Berry, 4th infantry, 
near Corpus Christi, Texas, September 12, t815. 

Second Lieutenant James O. Handy, 8th infantry, at 
Corpus Chiristi, Texas, September 26, 1815. 

IV.—The officers promoted and appointed will join 
their proper regimeura, companies, and etatians without 
delay; those on detached service, or acting under special 
instructions, will report by letter 10 the commanding offi- 
cere of their respective regiments and corps. By order: 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
MEMORANDA. 
Re- Appointments, 

Benjamin F. Larned, re-appointed paymaster in the 
army, from November 24, 1845, when hia present ap- 
pointment will expire. 

Thotnag J. Leshe, re-appointed paymaster in the army, 
fiom November 27, 1845, when his present appointment 
will expire. 

St. Clair Denny re-appointed pavmaster in. the army, 
Tom October 18, 1845, when liis farmer appoiutiweut ex- 
pired. 

Transfers, 

Maj. W. V. Cobha. of the Sth infantry, to the 4th in- 
fantry. 

Major T. Staniford, of the 4th infantry, to the 5th in- 
fantry. 

Brevet Major S. Cooper, captain 4th artillery, (rom 
company D. to company A. 

NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Naval apprenticeship system——nol abolished. In our 
last, we expressed astonishment and regret at learn- 
ing, from the New York papers, that it had sudden- 
ly been discontioued, by order of the secretary of the 
navy. We now learn from the Washington Union 
that such is not the fact. “No such order has been 
given, and nane such is in contemplation.” Good.— 
Will the New Yark editors be so kind as to account 
lor this “error of the press.” 

The New York Evening Gazette, referring to the 
statement that the secretary of the navy has ordered 
the immediate discnotinusnce of the naval appren- 
tiecship system, remarks: 

“We cut this paragraph from an exchange papcr, 
and if the statement be accurate, cannot but express 
our regret at this movement of the secretary. Mr. 
Bancroft, we are aware, has already made, and con- 
templates making various important changes and 
modifications in the present regulations of the service 
which there is little doubt, the navy itself, and the 


public generally, will be disposed to approve of. of 
other contemplated movements, there is more doubt, 
but we will wait till the proper time comes before 
expressing an opinion on these points. This discon- 
tinuance of the naval apprentice system, however, 
we are disposed to regret very much, and really can- 
not perceive what reasons the secretary can have 
for coming to this determination. 

“Tis true and pity °tis "tis true,’ that the appren- 
tices have been sadly neglected by the officers, with 
some very few exceptions, under whose charge they 
have been placed, ani! the want of interest and energy 
with which the system has been kept up for the last 
few years, lias very much impaired the general con- 
fidence in the necessity and future benefits of the 
plan. With the very small proportion of the Ameri- 
can seamen of whom our navy 1s composed, we have 
always louked to the apprentice system as an un- 
failing invaluable source of supply for the future, 
and we cannot but think that the opinion of the navy 
generally as well as of the country at large is in 
favor of its continuance. 

The Gulf Squadron. The St. Murys, U. S. slonp 
of war, reached Pensacola on the 7th inst. from Vera 
Cruz, with orders from commodore Conner, for all 
the government vessels at Pensacola, to await his 
arrival there,” 

The Falmouth, U. S. sloop of war, Com. Conner, 
arrived at Pensacola on the [0th instant, from Vera 
Cruz. 

Vhe Porpoise, U. S. brig, arrived also the sama 
day. 
The Potomac, frigate, the Mississippi, steamer, and 
the brig of war Somers were at Pensucola on the 
10th, in addition to the above. 


Tue Magnetic TELEcnaAPH company held a ge. 
neral meeting at Washington on the Bth instant, at 
which 2mos Kendall was elected president. ‘Ihe 
line from New York to Philadelphia is nearly ready 
for operation. The following have been agreed 
upon as the rates—For the transmission, writing 
out, and delivery of every communication, not ex- 
ceeding ten words, every figure heing counted a 
word, exclusive of the signature and address, and 
the directions of the writer as to the uisposition of; 
the communication: 


50 miles and under 10 cents. 
Over 50 and not over 100 miles, 20 
From New York to Philadelphia, 25 
From Philadelphia to New York, 25 
For all distances over 100 miles, 95 


For every addition not exceeding ten words the 
same rate of charge will be made on the first ten. 

Regulations Payment in advance, enmmunica- 
tions to be sent to managers in writing; first come 
first served—no one to occupy more than fifteen ' 
minutes while others are waiting. Foreign arrivals, ! 
with prices of cotton and other American produce, 
telegraphed and posted at each station gratis. No 
favoritism; facilities to be afforded for apprehension 
of fugitives. 

INDIAN JOURNAL: 

The Sioux murderers who recently made their es- 
cape from jail at Dubuque, (Miss.) have fallen vic- 
tims to the combined evils of famine aud fatigue, as | 
will be apparent from the following article in the 
“Galena Gazette: d 

"Coming down the St. Peters river, I encamped 
for the night a short distance below the Rapids, near 
five or six lodges of Sissiton Sioux Indians. 1 was 
there informed, that one of the prisoners had reach- 
ed there a few days before, and was so emaciated 
and broken down from fatigue and starvation that 
none of them could recognize him. He stated that 
allof them died on the way, with the exception of 
one, whom he abandoned near Cannon river, that 
some died from starvation, and others from excess 
in eating when they arrived at the first lodges. They 
dug graves with their knives there and buried them. 
The stoutest of the party, named “The Plume," 
was the first that died. On leaving Dubuque thcy 
were entirely destitute of clothing and fire-tackle.” 


STATES OF THE UNION, 


A New SrArE vRezD on. Wisconsin which is 
now peopling with great rapidity, is earnestly urged 
in a series of well written articles, published in the 
Mineral Point paper, to claim admission into the 
Union without delay. The practice has been for 
some time to admit states in pairs. lowa and Flori- 
da were authorised by an act of last congress to en- 
ter the Union. The writer alluded to is earnest for 
Wisconsin accompanying Texas into the Union. — 

An editorial article in. the Philadelphia .Zmerican 
Sentinel, of the 10th inst., alluding to the subject, 
says: “The free states have a decp interest ın the 
admissiun of Wisconsin along with Texas.” 


New Jersey.— Election. Tbe result of the late 
election on the 14th ult. 5s compared with thal of 
1844, ia as follows: 

Parties in ihe legislaiure. 


Last year. This year. 

Senate. Assembly. — Senate. Assembly. 
W.L. W.L. W.L. W.L. 
Bergen, 0 l 0 2 0 1 02 
Hudson, 1 0 1 0 1 0 10 
Passaic, 1 0 1 0 10 2 0 
Essex ,* 1 0 7 0 1 0 7 0 
Morris, 1 0 4 0 1 0 4 0 
Sussex, 0 I 0 3 0 1 0 3 
Middlesex, 1 0 40 1 0 4 0 
Warren,* 0 ! 0 3 0 1 0 3 
Hunterdon, 0 1 0 3 0 1 03 
Mercer, 10 3 0 1 0 3m 
Somerset,” 1 0 3 0 1 0 3 0 
Monmonth, O0 1 0.5 0 1 0 5 
Burlington, 1 0 5 0 1 0 5 0 
Glnucester,* 1 0 2 0 1 0 2 0 
Camden.* 1 0 2 0 0 1 02 
Salem,* 1 0 3 0 10 12 
Cumberland, 1 0 3 0 1 0 3 0 
Atlantic, 0 1 0 Wi 0 1 0 1 

Cape May, 1 0 10 .10 Native 
13 6 4018; 12 7 3027 
U us 12 7 
49 34 

34 
Whig majority on joint ballot 8 


*New senators. 


If the one “native,” should become so lonesome 
as to induce him to act with sither the whigs or 
locos, it will of course affect the aggregate majority 
accordingly. 

Strong efforts were made to create a diversion in 
favor of the “native” party, in some of the districts, 
especially in the district from which a representa- 
tive to congress was to be elected. In that district 
there are a majority of whigs, but a sufficient num- 
ber of them we.e induced to vote the native ticket, 
and the consequence was, that Mr. Sykes, the loco 
candidate is elected. 


The legislature. The annus] session commences on 
the 24 Tuesday in January. 

List of members elect. ‘Those in italics are whigs. 

Allantic.—Senate, Joel Adams. Assembly, Joseph 
Ingersoll. 
Bergen.—Senate, Richard R. Paulison. Assembly, 
hn G. Bants, Jacob J. Brinkerhof. 


Burlington. —Senate, James Hulne. Assembly, 
Clayton Lippincott, Wm. Malmsburg, Gerrit S. Can- 
non, Stephen Willets, Wm. G. Lippincott. 


Jo 


Camden.—Senate, Joseph C. Stafford. Assembly, 
Joe! G. Clark, Gerrard Wood. 
Cape May —Senate, Reuben Willets. Assembly, 


John Stites. 

Cumberland.—Senate, Enoch H. Moore. Assembly, 
Lewis Howell, George Heisler, Stephen A. Garrison. 

Essex.—Senate, Stephen R. Grover. Assembly, 
William M. Scudder, Keen Pruden, Hugh F. Randolph, 
George W. McLean, Parker Teed, Jabez Pierson, Alvah 
Sherman. 

Gloucester.—Senate, John C. Smallwood. Assembly, 
Benjamin Harding, Samuel W. Cooper. 

Hunterdon.—Senate, Alexander Wurts. Assembly, 
Henry Stevenson, 1. R. Scrope, Jas. Fritts, Frederick 
Apgar. 


Hadson.—Senate, Richord Outwater, Assembly, 
Hartman Van Wagenen. 
Mercer. —Senate, Charles S. Olden. Assembly, 


Isaac Putlen, John M. Vancleve, Wm. White. 


Monmouth.—Senate, Geo. F. Fort. Assembly, 
Win. Vandoren, Hartahorn Tantum, Joseph B. Cow- 
ard, Andrew Simpson, John Gordon. 


Morris.—Senate, John B. Johnes. Assembly, Henry 
Seward, Geo. H. Thompson, Mathias Kitchell, Calvin 
Howell. ; 

.Middlesex.—Senate, David Crowell. Assembly, 
David C. Dunn, Charles Abraham, Simson W. Phillips, 
Ralph C, Stulis, 

Passaic.—Senate, Cornelius G. Garrison. 
bly, Geo. W. Colfax, Chilton F. DeCamp. 

Sussex.—Senste, Benjamin Hamilton. Assembly, 
John Hunt, Peter Young, Thomaa D. Armstrong. 

Satem.—Senate, Benjamin Acton, jr. Assembly, 
Ephraim Carll, Charles Bilderback, George Rem- 
ster. 

Somersel.—Sonate, William H. Leupp. Assembly, 
James B. Elmendorf, Peter T. Beekman, Jonathan Cory. 

Warren.—Senate, Jeremy Mackey. Assembly, 
Robert C. Casky, Jonatban Shotwell, Amos H. 
Drake. 
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LevistANA.— Alexander Milne, esq. The New Or- 
leans Picayune contains a copy of tbe will, and a 
brief biographical notice of this benevolent man, 
who lately died in this city. He wesanative of 
Fochabers, near Gordon Castle, Scotland, He be- 
questhed sums in various amounts, from six thou- 
sand fo one hundred dollars, to various individuals, 
most of them rclatives of his own name, in Scotland 
and thc north of England. To the town of Focha- 
bers he gives $100,000, for the establishment of a 
free school. He bequesths freedom to several slaves, 
and for their cere and kindness to him in his pro- 
tracted sickness, he gives good dwellings and meaos 
of comforts. Two existing orphan asylums, and 
two to be established, one for males, and the other 
for females, he makes his residuary legatees. The 
testalor, we notice, was ninety-six years old in 1836, 
aod he Jeft sums to bis aunt and his uncle. 

Turkish tobacco. We have secn a specimen of 
tobacco grown by James Carpenter, esq., of East 
Feliciana, and think our planters will be interesied 
ìn a slight notice of it. Mr. C. hea been making 
experiments for some years in raising tobacco from 
Havana seed a subject to which we are glad to 
see that many others ere turning their attention.— 
This last season he procured seme sced brought from 
Turkey, and planted a quarter of an acre with it.— 
The product is a very superior article in appearance 
and quality, and, with but littl: more than ordinary 
attention, amounted to about four times the quantity 
usnally yielded by the same extent of land. Suc- 
cess to al] such experiments, say we. 

[N> O. Tropic. 


Vermont. The legislature of Vermunt adjourned 
on the 6th instant. Among their lest acts was the 
passage of a series of resolutions relative to the an- 
nexation of Texas. The first resolutiun declares 
that congress has no right Lo annex foreiga territory; 
the second, that the annexation of Texas will tend 
to weaken the bonds of the Union; the third protests 
against the annexation without the conseut ol alt te 
8tales; and the fourth instructs thc delegation in con- 
gress to act in accordance with the preceding reso- 
lutions. 


New Yoru.—Census of the state, 1845. The Al- 
bany Evening Journal has compiled from the oficial 
relurns in the office of the secretary of state, the 
following returns of the population of several conn- 
hes ascertained by the census just taken by sulho- 
rity of the state. The returns from the city of New 
York were ascertained to be inaccuratc, and having 
been amended, are inserted as amended, according 
to returns published in the N. Y. Tribune. 

From the returns it will be seen that, 

The present entire population, is 2,600,374 
The population in 1840 U. S. census, was 2,490,921 


Increase in five years, 179,453 

Of this increase it is worthy of notice, that nearly 

the whole of 11 occurs in the farger cities or towns 

and that more than half is in the three cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Williemsburg, viz: 


1845. 1840. 
New York, 371,102 312,710 
Brooklyn, 59,574 36,233 
Williamsburg, 11,338 5,094 
442,014 354,037 
354,037 
Increase in these three towns, — 87,977 
In the rest of the state, 82,961 
Jn the whole state, 170,938 


In 14 of the counties of the state there has been 
a decrease of population since the census of 1840, 
viz: Westchestei county (adjoining New York) the 
decrease is 1,109; Richmond county, alias, Staten 
Island, 3,312 (uearly one fifth of its population in 
1840.) Allegany 113, Cayuga 701, Chautauque 1.093, 
Chenango 879, Columbia 2,261, Hamilton 95, Liv- 
ingston 2,517, Montgomery 6,158, (more than one- 
sixth,) Oneida 569, Ontario 909, Schenectady 603, 
Washington 541. In 1830 the population of Wash- 
ington county was 42,615; in 1835, 39,326; in 1810,. 
41,095; in 1845, 40,554. 
these 14 counties, is 20,790. Among them are sevc- 
ral of their best agricultural counties. 

The number of males in the whole slale exceeds 


tbe number of females 26,271, and yet in the city of | 
New York the number of females exceeds that of | 


males by 10,372! This isto ns a very unexpected ` 
result. 

The number of voters it will be observed, for the 
city of New York, is not included. 
bably amount to 60,000—swelling the aggregate of 
the volers of the state jo about 535,000. | 


The aggregate decrease in | 


They will pro gy |.. 
| Total 202,539 270,039 312,710 130,363 


Census of the state of New York for 1845. 
Counties. Total pop.. Males. Females. Voters. 
Albapy, 11,268 38,386 38,882 15,878 
Allegany, 40,084 920,316 19,768 8,154 
Breome, 25,808 13,180 12,628 5,814 
Cattaraugus, 30,169 15,477 14,692 6,588 
Cayuga, 49,663 25,131 24,532 11,140 
Chatauque, 46,548 23.453 25,095 10,159 
Shemung, 23689 12.115 11,574 5,191 
Chenango, 39,900 19,788 20,111 9,393 
Clinton, 31,278 16,075 15,203 5,306 
Columbia, 41976 20,908 21,068 9 444 
Cortland, 25,081 12,632 12,449 5,141 
Delaware, 30.990 — 18,829 18,161 8,190 
Dutchess, 55,124. 27,447 27,677 192,149 
Erte, 78,635 41,208 37.427 1463) 
Essex, 25,109 12,966 12,136 5,296 
Franklin, 18,692 9,383 9,309 3,356 
Fulton, 18,579 9,159 9,429 4,203 
Genesee, 28845 14.648 14.197 6,509 
Greene, 31,957 16,329 15,628 6,884 
Hamilton, 1,882 1,934 848 428 
Herkimer, 37,494 19,083 18,34) 8.552 
Jefferson, 64,993 33324 31675 13,772 
Kings, 78,691 38,035 40,656 12,896 
Lewis, 20,218 10,442 9,776 4.981 
Livingston, 33,193 16,782 16,411 7,300 
Madison, 40,987 20,743 20.244 9,615 
Monroe, 70,809 35.477 35,442 14.931 
Montgomery, 29,643 15.077 14,566 6,502 
New Yerk, 371.102 180,365 190,737 
Niagara, 34,550 17.897 16,793 6,184 
Oneida, 84,176 42,56] 42,215 17,435 
Onondaga, 10,175 35.830 34,345 15,812 
Ontario, 42,592 21,620 20,972 9,405 
Orange, 52,227 25,925 26,302 10,590 
Orleans, 25,845 13,106 192,739 5,159 
Oswego, 48,441 24,997 23,444 10,310 
Otsego, 50,509 25,221 925,938 11,745 
Putnam, 13,258 6,158 6,500 3.009 
Queens, 31,849 16,24] 15,608 6,168 
Rensselaer, 62,338 30,926 31,412 13,437 
Richmond, 13,673 6,288 6,685 2,608 
Rockland, 13,741 7,335 6.406 2,772 
Saratoga, 41,477 20,804 20673 9,582 
Schenectady, 16,630 8,382 8,248 3,635 
Schoharie, 32,488 16,280 16208 7,053 
Seneca, * 24,972 12533 12,119 5,459 
St. Lawrence, 62,354 31,781 30,513 11,585 
Steuben, 51,070 26,742 91,937 11,212 
Suffolk, 34,579 17,150 — 16,829 1,161 
Sullivan, 18,721 9,733 8,941 4,019 
Tioga, 22,456 11,521 10,935 4,933 
Tompkins, 38,168 19.121 19,047 8,668 
Ulster, 48,907 25,044 23863 10,646 
Wairen, 14,908 7,642 7,266 2312 
Washington, 40,554 90,446 20,108 9,203 
Wayne, 42,315 21,855 £0,660 9,318 
Weschester, 47,578 24,230 23,348 9,858 
Wyoming, 21,200 13,737 13,468 5,767 
Yates, 20,777 10,447 10,330 4,122 


2,600,374 1,313,335 1,287,069 475,440 
The following table exhibits the population of the 
state as ascertained by the several censuses that Dave 


been taken since the (ormatioa of the federal gu- 
vernmeut. 

Populalion. Increase. Increase per ct. 
1730 340,120 
1800 586,756 246,636 12.51 
1810 959,049 372,293 65.15 
1820 1,372,812 413,763 43 14 
1825 1,617,349 244,537 1781 
1830 1 918,608 301,259 18.69 
1835 2,173,015 354 407 13.31 
1840 2,429,476 — 256,461 11.80 
1345 2,600,374 170,898 7.03 


We snbjoin from the N. Y. Tribune, the census of 
the different wards of the city of New York, as 
amended. 

Census of the city of N York for 1845. 


~ —1545.- -—- 

Wards 1830 — 1335. 1810. Males. Females, Total. 
l. 11,830. 10,330 10.629 6,549 5,681 1223U 

ll 5,203 7,519 6,394 3947 3015 6962 
HF. 9,599 10351 11531 6,149 5.450 11,900 
lV. 12,705 15,439 15,770 19.318 8,689 21/00) 
V. 17,792 13,495 19,159 9,501 10,860 20,362 
Vl. 13.570 16,827 17,093 8,716 9,62? 19,313 
VII. 15,873 21,481 22,932 31,917 13,585 95,502 
Vil 20,729 23,520 290023 14,239 16,607 30,846 
IX. 22,810 20,618 24,795 14,295 16,612 30,907 
X. 16,133 20,926 29,026 10,010 10,933 20,993 
XL 11,915 26,845 17,0022 13,339 13920 97,23) 
XII. 11,808 24,437 11,602 6879 6,499 13,328 
XIIL 22,599 17,130 18,517 10,750 11,661 2241 
XIV. 14,2233 17,306 20,935 10/065 11,038 21.103 
XV. ... 12209 17,08 3,12 11,310 19,432 
XVI ... 22,273 19,723 920,614 40,337 
18,619 12,556 14,591 237,047 


190,737 321,102 ' 
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Groraia.— U. S. Senator. The resignation of Mr. 
Berrien, whose term expires on the 4th of March 
next, was quite unexpected to the rest of the Union. 
Mr. B. had for a long time been at the hcad of one 
of the most important of the senate committees, that 
of the judiciary, which stetion he was admirably 
qualified to fill. Me will be missed as much as any 
man that had a seat in the senate. 

The bill for the establishment of a court of errors 
has passed the legislature, and it is said that Judge 
Berrien will be appointed one of the judges. 

The whigs of the legislature, in caucus, on the 6th 
inst., agreed upon Judge Charles Dougherty, for the 
senale of the U. States. The vote stood Dougherty 
54, Berrien 28. . 

On10.—Statistics of crime at Cincinnoti. During 
the year ending 31st of October last, 873 persons had 
been in confinement at the jail in Hamilton county, 
in Cincinnati. Of these 39 has been sent to the state 
prison, 6] to the county chain gang, and 3 lo the 
dungeons. Escaped 6, discharged 678. Of the whole 
number committed 599 were native born, 274 fo- 
reigners, and 74 were females; 41 were confined fur 
debt, 790 were of intemperate habits. The chain 
gang had earned $2,153 50, at the ratc of 50 cents 
per day for their [abor. 


Inpiana.— Population. The report of the anditer 
of the state of Indiane, has certified toa complete 
list of the white male inhabitants, over the age of 
twenty-one years, in the several counties. The total 
number is 155,550-——abont 15,000 more than the votes 
given al thé presidential election in 1844. Accord- 
ing to a calculation made, the number of white 
males over 21 years, indicates a population of about 
800,000 persons. 

TennessEs.— The U.S. senator elect. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Turvey, after balloting for four or five 
days, in opposition tu the candidale agreed upou in 
caucus by the party having the maiority in the le- 
gislature, of course created much disaffection al 
the result in that party, aud buld assertions were 
directly made in the party journals that Mr. Turney 
had colleagued with the whigs, or committed him- 
self to them, 1n order to obtain their votes. Mr, T 
on the 25th of October published a note, asking aM 
parties to suspend opinions on the subject for a few 
days, as he was compelled to be absent on impor- 
tant business, after which,” he adds “I shall pre- 
scnt my defence and vindication lo the public.” 

The Washington *Union," in this posture of af- 
fairs, says: » 

“We learn from a whig paper that Mr. Turney is 
charged witl defection from the democratic ranks, 
and with an intention to enter those of the opposi- 
tion. We have not the slightest doubt—and we 
make hasle to say this, even in advance of Mr. 
Turney’s promised vindication—that Mr. Turney is 
a sound democrat, and will so approve himself. Our 
accounts from Nashville leave us no doubt or eppre- 
hension upon the matter.” 

The last Nushville Union (the loco organ) repeats 
the charge that Mr. Turney, before his electiun, 
made ‘concessions to the whigs,’—1that is, that he 
declared himself for the tariff, and for the distribu- 
lion of the proceeds of the public !ands,—and Mr. 
Watterson, the speaker of the senate, publishes in the 
Union the following: 

Note—When Mr. Watterson expressed the opin- 
ion in his speech that Mr. ‘Turney had made conces- 
sions to the whigs, he relied for its correctness main- 
ly upon circumsteotial evidence; but, since the elece 
tion, he has received full and entire confirmation of 
the truth of the charges against Mr. Turney, from 
whigs in the legislature, whuse names he will give 
whcuever Mr. Turney or any of his whig friends 
shall deny the charges and call for Mr. Watterson's 
authority. 

Mieinicax.—State lands. The Detroit Free Press 
says that the quantity of unsold land in Michigan, 
belonging to tne state, as appears by the statement 
of the land commissioners, and which is subject to 
entry, amounts to three hundred and fifteen thousand 
acres, located as follows: 

In Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, and Allegan counties, 
about 12,000 acres. 

In the eastern ranges comprising the counties of 
Shiwassce, Saginaw, ‘Tuscola, Genesee, St. Clair, 
and Sacilac, about 103,000. 

In the counties of Montcalm, Ionia, Kent, and Ot- 
tawa, known as the “Grand River country,” about 
200,000 acres. 

These lands are subject to entry at $1 25 per 
acre, in cash or land warrants. ‘The latter now sell 
al abuut 55 rents on the dollar, anc are received at 
their lacc in payment of lands, which reduccs the 
price lo about 69 centa per acre. Many ol these 
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lands are valuable, and will make fine farma. The 
aales for the last month, aa returned to the proper 
office, were near 15,000 acres. The estimated sales 
for the present month, much exceed that amouot. 


AnkANsAS —U. S. Senator, A warm controvesy 
is going on in this state, in the ranks of the domi- 
nant party, as to which shall represent the state in 
the United Statea senate, afler the 4th of March 
next, their present senator, Col. AsurEev or Gov. 
Yeu. The whigs are a small minority in this 
state. 


THE TARIFF OF 1842. 


A PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
. Of the friends of the tarif, assembled at Hollidays- 
burg 2 few days ago. The whigs of the state, as was 
atated heretofore, geoerally considered it advisahle 
to refrain from attending the convention, under the 
persuasion that if they did, the proceedinga and de- 
Jiberations of tbe body would have less influence 


upon the government, than if composed mainly of | 


members of the party now in majority aud holding 
pnwer. The convention was therefore principally 
‘composed of persons attached to the “democratic 
party.” Ex-governor Porrea, presided. 


The following were the resolutions adopted by the 
convention 

Resolved, That this convention of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania assumes as the basis of its delibers- 
tions, and cherishes with undiminished reverence, 
the sentiments and objects of their fathers ordaining 
and establishing the constitution of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, and secure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promete the general welfare and 
aecure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity. 

Resolved, That in order to sccure these invaluable 
blessioga and promote in an especial degree the ge- 
neral welfare, it is the duty of a paternal govern- 
ment to extend, as far as it may be practicable to so, 
by its revenue laws, and all other means within its 
power, fair and just protection to all the great in- 
terests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, the mechanic arta and ua- 
vigation. 

Resolved, That this convention sincerely rejoices 
io the nninterupted protection which has been so 
liberslly extended from the fonuadation of the go- 
vernment, to the commerce of tbe country, by the 
erection of numerous light honses, by surveys of 
our coasts, taaking channels, and planting buoys, by 
improving harbors, rivera and estuaries, by an ex- 

„tensive revenue marine to protect the fair and ho- 
nest importer from the frauds of the amuggler, and 
in time ‘of disaster and distress on our coast to aid, 
cherish and conduct our merchant ships to their des- 
tined ports; and io fine to the great objects, by the 
establishment of our gallant navy, to countenance, 
and if needs comes, to protect our commerce in every 
sea. 

Resolved. That it is the paramount duty of all go- 
vernments to enlarge by every practicable means, 
the prosperity of the producing classes; that by in- 
corporating with our revenue system the principles 
of free trade we would forever defeat the enlarge- 
ment of their prosperity and postpone to remote gc- 
nerations the developmes:t of the resources of this 
our beloved country. 

Resolved, That the atate of Pennsylvania is deeply 
interested in the maintenance and preservation of 
the protective policy afforded by the existing re- 
venue tarf. 

Resolved, That the people of this state compre- 
hend the value, understaod the importance, and are 
pledged to the support and cannot be seduced into 
the abandonment, or betrayal of, that policy which 
in the brief period ot three years has reanimated 
the aimost desponding energies and restored the 
prostrate credit of this commonwealth. 

Resolved, That in the opioion of tnis convention, 
. the interests of agriculture, manufactures, mechanic 
arts, a sound and prosperous commerce, arc recipro 
eal, greatly dependent upon, and intimately blended 
with ezch other, by tbe unerring Jaws and invigorat- 
ing influences of a healthful supply and demand for 
the produet of labor. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to a horizontal or 
twenty per cent. ad valorem tariff, inasmuch as it 
neither affords fair, just, nor adequate protection to 
, many of the great interests of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, nor can il sfford revenue sufficient to defray 
the expense of the government economically ad- 
ministered. 

- Resolved, That the tarif of 1842 has yielded suf- 
ficient revenue to defray the expenses of the go- 
vernment economically administered; and has af- 
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forded “fair and just protection to all the great in- 
terests of the whole union, embracing agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and 
navigation.” 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the 
federal government to repeal, or in any way mate- 
tially to alter or modify the tariff of 1842, so long as 
the same yields sufficient revenue to defray the ex. 
penses of the government. 

Resolved, That this convention therefore respect- 
fully demand at the hands of the congress of the 
union thz general protection which is their in- 
heritance; that the existing system of revenue hav- 
ing fulfilled its great object, it is highly mmportaat 
that the laws oo such subjects as the tariff should bc 
permancot in their cbaracter, which would be a sure 
guaraotee to the enterprise of the country and the 
investment of capital. 

Resolved, That the president be requested to trans- 
mit the proceedings aud resolutious of this conven- 
tion to our senators and representatives in congress, 
earnestly urging their influence and co-operation in 
carrying out the principles aod views contained 
therein. 

Resolved, That the several newspapers thronghout 
the state be requested to publish the proceedings of 
this convention. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MANUFACTURES. It is stated 
thal there are already THREE HUNDAED AND FIFTY 
cotton manufactures in the slave states of the union. 
Many others are being erected. These will soon 
begin to exercise a most bencficial influence upon 
the opinions of the cotton growing sections. They 
will not be long in discerning the advaotage of hav- 
ing the producer, the meanfacturer, and the consumer 
as much as possible in the same community. 


Tue COTTON PLANTER OF Mussissipri ON THE 
rarirr. The tariff of 1842, is working out for it- 
self a popularity which it will be dangerous for any 
party to tamper with. Amongst the many proofs of 
this, one reached us by the last mail, which we hail 
with sincere delight. The tariff, the protective po- 
licy, if fully appreciated and carried out, will be 
found even more friendly to the south, and more es- 
sential to their welfare than itia or ever has been to 
the north. 

The arliele to whieh we allude, is the following 
“manifesto,” which is published in the Jackson 
(Miss.) Southernor, signed by one hundred and four 
cotton planters, declaring their adherence to the 
tarif. After a brief preamble, the manifealo pro- 
ceeds:— D 

“They are in favor of such a tarifi as that of 1842, 
because it affords, as they believe, adequate protec- 
lion to al! kinds of domestic labor, and rendera us 
independent, not only in name, but in fact; 

“Because they helieve it will induce at the north 
large investments of capital, and the employment of 
a large number of laborers in the manufacture of 
cotton goods; that it will extend the consumption of 
manufactured articles, and thereby increase the de- 
mand for the raw material; that it will give the 
growers of cotton two markets instead of one, and 
one of those a home markct; 

“Because it protects, indirectly, the growers of 
small grain, ao] gives them a home market; 

“Because it protects, indirectly, the hemp-grow- 
ers and gives them a home market, and keeps the 
the large «mount of capital and labor now invested 
in that busiwess, from being employed in extending 
the culture of cotton; 

“Because it protects indirectly the breeders of 
hegs, ol horses, of cattle, end of mules, aud gives 
them a home market; 

“Because ıt protects the producer of sugar, gives 
him a home market, prevents the vast amount of 
capital and of labor invested in the culture of cane 
from being directed to the already reduudaut produc- 
tion of cotton; 


“Because they believe that all experience proves | 


its ultimate tendency is to reduce the price of manu- 
factured goods, aud thereby benelit consumers of all 
classes; 

Because they believe no one great intcrest of the 
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| wharf and other municipal and focal dues. 


SSE 
bc in for but a few years, all the great interesta 
of the country will become ao blended, and so de- 
pendent one upon another, that all attempts, whether 
of abolitionists or of abstractionists, to destroy our 
beloved union, will be langhed to scorn for centuries 
to come.” 

These views will come with much foree to the 
minds of cotton plantera generally, 


ee 
THE NEW MEXICAN TARIFF. 


Se 
Mexico, 27th September, 1845. 
Extract from the basis as adopted in the new acale 
of custom house duties, both on the frontier and 
seaboard, which will be collected in all officea on 
and after the first day of next February: 

Ist. There is no essential change required in the 
clearances of vessels in foreign ports. They are still 
required to observe all previons requisitions. 

2d. All, and only the present ports open to foreign 
commerce shall remain as such. 

3d. ‘The same goods which now are free of duty, 
shall remain so, in whatsoever vessel they may be 
imported. 

4th. The following articles shall. remain prohibit. 
ed, viz: Aguardiente and all other liquors not distil- 
led from the grspe, excepting only gin and rum, 
when imported in bottles or flasks, whose separate 
contents shall not exceed four pounds; starch; sugar 
of 21] kinds; rice; cotton in seed or without, in case 
its introduction is permitted, the duties will be here- 
after specified; indigo; brass and copper of all kinds; 
arıns and. munitions of war (according to the ordi- 
nance of September 22d;) saffron; boots and half 
boots, whether for men, women, or children; buttons 
of whatsoever metal, stamped on either side with 
national arms, or with those of Spain; coffee; manu- 
factured wax; eut nails of all kinds; copper in sheets, 
or in form of domestic utensils; epaulets of all 
kinds, as well as all military decorations; leather of 
al! kinds and colors; tin; pictures, medals and statues 
of all kinds if obscene; and in general all manufac- 
tures if obscene, and at all at varience with religion 
and good morals; bridle rems and spurs made to the 
fashion of the country; nictal measures of all kinds 
and material; goat aud chamois skina of all kinds, 
except those not worked inthe country, and which 
require inacbinery in their dressing; coarse and fine 
friezes; wheat flour, save from Yucatan; cotton 
threads of all kinds, numbera and colors; ditto linen 
threads; ditto half aud half linen and cotton thread; 
soap of all kinds; toys, save those which serve for 
models of instruction; earthenware, common, being 
those of clay for domestic use, whether vitrified or 
not; books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, which may 
be prohibited by the proper authorities; custom house 
papers, whether lithograpbed or engraved; butter; 
molasses; timber of all kinds except spars and floor 
timbers for vessels and fine woods in veneera; (o- 
gether with those permitted at Tampico, Tamauli- 
pas, and Metamoras, by the decree of the 3d of June, 
1840. Saddle beasts aud all kinds of saddles and their 
equipments; cloth, unlesa of first quality; parchment; 
lead, whether in pig or manufaetured; powder, ex- 
cept that ealled spor(ing—in this prohibition is not 
included that powder which armed vessels are al- 
lowed to bring in accordiog to the decree of the 19th 
July, 1834; ready madc clothing ot all kinds, includ- 
ing ecclesiastical vestments, excepting the following 
articles, viz: woollen aashes, shirts, and drawera, 
whether of cotton, wool, or silk; vests; capa of all 
kinds; glovea, stockings, banderchiefa, hats, and bra- 
ces; common salt and aaltpetre; tobacco of all kinds, 
in all lorms interfering with the monopoly of the 
government, save in very small quantities, as brought 
uy travellers for their own use; bacon, whether cur- 
-ed or salted; wheat, of all kinds of grain, with the 
exception of corn in cases, as specified by the law 
of tbe 29th of March, 1827; shocs and slippera. 


5th. The basis of the tariff duties for articles not 
enumerated in the above list, shall be at the rate of 
30 per cent. ad valorem, and the preseot rules are to 
be complied with in the calculation, retaining the 
When 


country can be adequately protected, without, in piece goods are under a yard wide, they will pay the 


some degrec, extending 
ests, and that none derive more essential bencfil trom 
the general prosperity of other pursuits than the 
cotton growel; 


protection to all other inter- | same duty as the full yard, but if they execed the 


yard ia width, they shall pay duly per square yard. 
6th. The duties payable on the subjoined articles 
are for olive oil, nett ql. $5; gin do. $16; rum do. $18; 


“But above all, they are ia favor of such a tariff | jerked beef aud fish, whether dry or in pickle, per ql. 


as that of 1842, because they believe the interests of 
the manufacturers of colton goods at the norli tu be iden- 
tified with the interest of the grower of cotton at lhe south, 
and that as strength is added to these Lwo great in- 
terests, the one at the north, and the oiher at the 
south, se will strength be added to the bonds which 
binds (his glorious union together and they do most 
solemnly Believe, that if the system of affording 
adequate protection to American industry be perse- 


$4; pepper $8; vinegar $3; white or dark waz, nett 
qi. $99; iron of all qualities, from pig to bar $4.50a 
$3; paper, there are no dificrencea in the rates which 
white, colorcd, or other papers pay; hats in the 
rough, each $2; do. manufactured of all kinds $3; 
iron plates ot all kinds $4.50. Copperware, haber- 
dashery, and hardware—all articles under the abore 
denomination which were prohibited under the de- 
cree of 14th August, 1943, will be admitted, except 
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ing those found in the list of those at present abso- 
lutely prohibited, as well as those which are matters 
of actual trade; to these is applicable a duty per ql. 
of for copperware $3210; heberdashery and hard- 
ware $6240. In glasses, the duty ranges from $6410 
per ql. Wagons, two wheeled, each $25; four wheel- 
ed do. $100; coaehes of two or more seats $300. No 
difference is made between new and second hand 
vehicles, and care is to be had that the wheels are 
of the prescribed width. Sail cloth, per yard, 7 cts.; 
ribbons per lb. 60c.; hemp cloth per ql. $3; linen 
handkerchiefs, white or colored, per yard Ge. All 
stuffs of this kind in which there may be any inler 

mixture of cotton, will be considered as beiug of 
cotton alone. . 

Floor carpeting 75 cts. per yard; cassimeres 75c.; 
fleece wool, nett ql. $4; woollen cloth, lst's per yard 
$1; all woollen cloths, so called, if mixed with any 
other material save metal wire or silk, shall pay the 
same as if they were entirely of wool. Silks, white 
per nett lb. $12; silks of all other kinds $3. All 
goods which contain silk, pay as follows: colton and 
silk $1.50; linen and silk $1.80; wool and silk $2; silk 
goods mixed with metals, pay as above. Cotton goods, 
hdkfs. plain or striped, white or colored, exceeding 
30 threads on the foot of a woof squaring a qoarter 
of a Mexican ioch on each side, t5 per yard; colored 
serges do. do.; white serges, damask, bordered, open 
worked, shaggy,and velvet like $15 per yard; to 
these are excepted quilts, cantones, dimities, drills, 
plushes, lustrings, all white, which shall pay $11.— 
he same goods as above, of firm colors, being 25 
threads on the foot of a woof squaring as before, per 
yard $10; millas, (a apecies of mesh work) though 
mixed with linen, per lb. 50c.; stockings, men's and 
women’s, per doz. $1.50; do. children 50; white bor- 
derel muslins exceeding 30 threads on the above 
measuremept, per yard 12jc.; muslins and lawns, 
and other cotton goods, (precisamente aclarinados) 
whether white, colored, or bordered, without refer- 
ence to the number of threads, per yard 191c.; color- 
ed hdkfs., striped or firm colors, from 26 threads on 
the above measure up to one yard each 9c.; do. 30 
threads op to one yard, white 11c.; do. white with- 
out reference to the threads to one yard, each 121c.; 
cases and wrappers in which they may come enve- 
loped, per ib. $2. 

in drugs and chemicals the changes have been so 
various and so numerous, thal it is impossible to 
give them within the hmits of a newspaper. It 
would be useless to endeavor giving even a synopsis 
of quotations. 

1n preparing for our columns the above extracts 
from the tariff as just promulgated, we have of 
course been obliged to omit very many articles men- 
tioned in 1t, but we believe that we have not omitted 
any of those articles which enter into the trade be. 
tween the United States and Mexico. It has cost us 
aowe labor to prepare, and we trust that no errors 
way have crept in to impair its usefulness. 

[U. S. Gazette. 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


LAW OF PATENTS—IMPORTANT DECISION. 
Circuit Court of the United Slales for the Northern Dis- 

trict of New York—Oclober term, 1845. 

Present—Justices Nelson aud Conkling. 

Gibson vs Richards. This was an action on the 
case for au infringement of the plaintiff's rights in 
Woodworth planing machine. The patent was 
granted to Wm. Woodworth on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1838, for fourteeu vears from that dale, and on 
the 16th day of November, 1842, the patent was ex- 
tended to Wm, W. Woodworth, as administrator of 
Win. Woodworth, for seven years after the expira- 
tion of the first term. Ou the 8th day of July last, 
Wm. W. Woodworth made a surrender of the letters 
patent, in order that a new patent might be issued 
upon an amended and more perfect specification. — 
On the same day a renewal was made, based upon 
the amended specification and explanatory drawings 
filed. 


The plaintif in this snit claimed as assignee of av 
exclusive right for the territory within which the 
trespass was alleged to have been committed, by 
an assignment made prior to the surrender and re- 
newal. 

The question argued to the court, arose on demur- 
rer to the plaintiff's declaration. It was contendad 
ihat a surrender of à patent could not be lagally 
made after the expiration of the term of the origi- 
nal grant, to wit: the firat fourteen years, 

lt was decided by the court that the act taking 
provision for the extension having declared that such 
extension should give the patent “the same force 
and elfect as if the same had been originally issued 
for twenty-one years, the right to make a surrender 
extended over the whole period of the patent, as 
well Iha term of tha extension as the original 


term.? That although the original term was four- 
teen years, yet, the law declaring that the extension 
for seven more, shall give the patentee the same 
rights as if the original term had been twenty-one 
years, and one of those rights being tha! nf surren- 
der for a defective specification, it follows that such 
right may he lawfully exercised at any time during 
the existence of the patent. 

1t was contended that the plaintiff could not main- 
tain this action, because the legal title was not in 
him—that the surrender of the original patent, un- 
der which he received his grant, and his assent to 
said surrender was a termination of his legal inter- 
est—and that neither he nor any other assignee of 
whole right, or of any part thereof, could maintain 
any action on the new patent, wilhout showing a 
litle acquired since the surrender (rom Wm. Wood- 
worth or his assigns. This position wus fully sos- 
tained by the court. 1t was held that a surrender of 
the original letter patent, rendered void all assign- 
ments under that patent, so far as regarded those 
who had assented to soch surrender—that the new 
patent, being issued to the administrator, vested in 
him the legu? litle, and therefore it was necessary 
that the plaintiff should have a new assignment be- 
fore he could maintain an action at law for the in- 
vasion of the paient. 

Isa Harris and Seth P. Staples for plaintiff —Sa- 
muel Stephens and Daniel Cady for defendant. 


Wilson vs. Rasselin and Easton. In this cause, con- 
cerniug the renewal of the patent for Woodworth’s 
planing machine, several important questions were 
discossed, among which were, the right of the ad- 
ruinistrator to take out an extended patent under the 
law of 1836, and the question whether the benefit 
of the extended patent accrued to the administrator, 
for Uie benefit ol the heirs of the deceased, er to the 
assignees of the original patent. Messrs. Seward, Sta- 
ples, and Harris for the plaintiff, and by Messrs. 
Stevens add Cady for the defendants. 

On these and other points, the court certified a 
difference of opinion, and they go up to the supreme 
court of the United States. [t was understood, from 
the intimations of the court, that Judge Conklin was 
inclined to adhere to his impressions expressed upon 
a former occasion in favor of the rigt.ts of assignees 
—and hence the certified division of opinion.—.41- 
bauy Eve. Jour. 


THE TRADE IN LUCIFER MaTCHEs. It is wonderful 
to notice the immeuse progress that has beeo made 
in this trade within a few years. A London paper 
informs us that eight years ago, there"were only 40 
people engaged iu the manufacture in that country, 
who made 120 gross per week. Now there are 95 
masters in London, who make on an average 2,000 
gross each week, or 50,000 gross in all. They em- 
ploy 350 men and 600 boys. In the making of the 
boxes alone, there are nearly 6,000 women and giris 
constantly employed; they consume 45,000 square 
feet of timber to make this quantity. This is only 
the aumber made by 25 makers. "There are a great 
number in London, and likewise in the provinces, 
as Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, Norwich, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, and Weymouth, who lkewise 
manufactore great quantities, but the exact quantity 
we have not been able to ascertain; but it may be 
safely said that there ure now employed in England, 
in this branch, 5U0 meo, 1,200 boys, 11,000 women 
aud girls, using 90,000 square feet of timber per 
week, and making weekly 100,000 gross, or 14,400,- 
000 boxes, or the enormous quantity of 720,000,000 
matches. The first thing which strikes the inquiring 
mind is, where and how is this immense quantity 
consumed? Though the consumption is rapidly in- 
creasing, and the manufacturers cannot make them 
fast enough. One firm alone, in Manchester, have 
orders on hand for more than they can make the 
next five months, besides their regular orders. 

A CHEAP WEATHER GLAss. We extract from a 
late English paper the following description of a 
cheap weather giass—one which will indicate with 
surprising accuraoy any change in the weather: 

“I kecp, says a gentleman, a phial of water, con- 
taining a Jeeoh, on the pane of ipy lower sash oham- 
ber window, so that when I look in the morning 1 
could know what would be the weather of the fol- 
lowing day. If the weather continues serene and 
beautilul, the Jeech lies motionless at the bottom of 
the glass, and rolled together in a spiral form, If it 
rains either before or after noon, it is found to have 
erept up to the top of its lodging, and there it ra- 
mains till the weather is settled, If we are to heve 
wind, the poor prisoner moves through its limpid 
habitalion with amazing awi(tnesa, and seldom rests 
till it begins to blow hard, If a remarkable slorm 
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snd discovers great uneasiness in violent throes and 
convulsive-like motions. [n frost, as in clear sum- 
mer-like weather, it was constantly at the bottom.— 
And in snow as in rainy weathor,.il pitches its dwel- 
ling upon the very mouth of the phial. 1t may not 
be amiss to note that tlie leech is kept in a common: 
eight ounce glass phial, about tbree-fourths filled 
with water, and covered on the mouth with a bit of 
linen rag. Iu the summer time the water is changed 
once a week, and in the winter once a fortnight.— 
What reasons may be assigned for these changes, 
philosophy may determine; bot the leech appears to 
be affected in a way analogous to that of spirits and 
mercury in the weather glass; and it seems evident, 
from the surprising sensation which it manifests, that 
an approaching change of weather, even days before 
it takes place, males a visible change upon its man- 
ner of living.” 

THE DEATH Lamp. A person writing from France 
mentions the following curious scene which present- 
ed itself on his visit to the vaults of the chorrh of. 
St. Denuis, in which the French kings are entomb- 
ed.—'*But the most singular of all other things is a 
lamp, which is kept burning on the enffiiu of Louis 
XVIIE, and which, it is said, is to be coetinped 
burning until Louis Philippe dies—he being the next 
king, 1f he dies on his throne, to whom the lamp will 
pass, until his successor dies. Napoleon did not die 
on the throne, neither did Charles X; consequently 
‘Louis XVII has not been buried, neither has the 
lamp ever been allowed to go out. [t looks dreary 
and dark as inidnight in the vault, and I involunta- 
rily shuddered as Í looked through the iron grating 
into the chamber of death and viewed the dark pall 
upon the tomh. The light of the lamp was more 
hke a star flickering throngh a dark cloud. Jt was 
indeed the chamber of death.” 


Mn. Firz’s TELescore. There is now exhibiting 
in the Franklin Institute's collection of the produc- 
tions of American art, 3 refracting telescope, proha- 
bly the finest ever made in this country. It is ten 
feet in length, and the object glass is very little less 
in diameter than that of the very excellent equato- 
rial at the High School, with which it has heen com- 
pared lwo successive evenings. This new telescope, 
made by Mr. Fitz. of New York, does not perform 
quile as well upon bright objects as that of the Ob- 
servatory, which is probably one of the finest of ita 
size in the world, end some of whose results in the 
hands of our astronomers, we have from time lo time 
placed before our readers. But upon (aint objects, 
and nebulz, our astronomers tell us they couid de- 
tect no appreciable difference in the capabilities of 
the two instruments. Mr. Fitz's telescope showa 
very distinctly the annular nebulae and the epsilons, 
with the “debolissima” in Lyra. It is entirely an 
American ‘production, the lenses having been cast 
and groand in this country. 

Nait-cuttine MACHINES. The Pittsburgh Chroe 
nicle says that 147 kegs of nails have been frequent- 
ly cut in nine hours at one of the works in thal city, 
with nine large and five small machines. 

Tyre Comrostnc Macuine. Some two or three 
years ago, we had such minute descriptions of ma- 
chines, said to be in operation, (or composing in a 
manner something like playing upon a piano, as to 
startle some ol the typos, for fear their occupation 
was, something like Othello's, on the wing. The 
dead silence which succeeded these announcements 
for so long a time, lead to the conclusion, that like 
many thousauds of other ingeninus coutrivances, the 
music of type selling, was much more of a theoreti- 
cal than practical oontrivance. Type-setting, strange 
as the fact 1s, remains just exactly where the devil 
aad old father Faust left it—and press work, though 
done with more expedition, is not half as well done 
now as it was by the inventor of printing. 

Whether the following “invention” of whioh we 
have an account in the New York paper, transla- 
ted from the Schuellposl, will realise any thing be- 
yond what tha previously constructed apparatuses iu 
the United States as well as in England bave effeat- 
ed, we must wait patiently for time and further ex- 
periment to deterinioa. ‘The article alluded to, is as 
tollows:i— d 

“A communication from Vienna oontalns the fole 
lowing: *An important invention has been made here, 
which has already proved perfectly practioal, and 
whese results will have incelculable effeots in the 
periodieal press especially, ]t is the invention af € 
thoroughly successful type-composing machine, in 
the form of a piana, having the external strueture 
of this kind of instrument, and a set of 19] touches 
in two ruws--ono of G1 and the other of Gü—the 


of thunder and rain is to succeed, for some days bee} former of which being broad and the latter narrow, 
fore, it lodges almost continually out of the waler,| [t is well known thal no compositor, however agile 
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and practised, is ahle tu compose more than 2,000 
letters in an hour; while that composing piano, even 
if played upon by unpractised and tardy ten fingers, 
performs the composition of 360 types a minute, and 
21,600 in an hour. The machiae, therefore, is evi- 
dently intended for the substituting of one finger for 
two hands, or for the multiplication of 1 by 10; and 
il consequently operates ten times more quickly than 
the most agile compositor at his case. Besides, the 
set of touches may be prolonged according as is de- 
sired; or the single composing machine may be dou- 
ble or threefold, and so forth; and consequently by 
means of setting in several type channels, at a single 
application of the ten fingers, 20, 30, nay 60, and 
more letters, can be composed simultaneously, and 
therefore whole sentences be finished in great num- 
bers and conlemporarily; which, of course, is of 
great importance in cases of vast editions of news- 
papers, periodicals, and works generally that have a 
Jarge circulation. The macbine was completed by 
the inventor at the royal imperial printing office of 
the court, and state of this city, in the presence and 
the untiring co-operation of the distinguished super- 
intendent of this imperial institute, after several ex- 
periments had been made, ip the course of about a 
year. ‘The application and usefulness of the ma- 
chioe have been tested with the utmost scrutiny, and 
it has been triumphant. Entirely different from one 
Gr two of ils predecessors, which did not succeed or 
come to light, it is from appearance slender and 


man, whom we observed conducting the process at 
Mr. Wilson’s, informed us that the whole operation, 
from beginning to end, was conducted in less than an 
hour, while the ordinary period of taking stereotype 
casts is, we believe, from ten lo twelve hours, liable 
to the breaking, splitting, or warping of the stueco 
matrices—risks which are unknown ia the new card 
process. During the half hour that we remained, 
the operative “best in” impressions from a card of 
steamboat advertisements, and also a page from the 
Missionary lntelligencer—types which had been 
borrowed from a printing office at random—and pro- 
duced plates from them as distinet and clear as any 
we havs ever seen to issue from a stereotyping es- 
tablishment. We may add, that many impressions 
—so many indeed as a dozen—may be taken from 
the same card; and the process is one of such perfect 
cleanlinass, that a man might almost work at it in a 
parlor in his dress coat. We hail the new mode 
with satisfaction, as one that will materially aid and 
abet in the cheapening and extension of knowledge. 
— Glasgow Herald. 


Tue FAIR OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘THE 
REPORT Of the 15th exhibition of American manu- 
| factures, held by the Franklin Institute of the state 
‘of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, from the 2lst of 
Oct. to the 1st Nov. 1815," is an exceedingly iuter- 
esting document. 1 

The address of T. Wizcanp, esq., chairman of 


light as if it had sprung forth fiom nothing—a , the committee for awarding premiums, is not half a 
steam-engine of the press, which, according, to the ; column long, yet the report occupies nine closely 
opinion of one of the most competent judges, will printed columns of the United States Gazette, al- 
never be surpassed in the simplicity of the principle though the different topics as well as the notices of 
of its construction. And now the great typographi- | the innumerable articles deemed worthy of favora- 
cal problem ol this decennium may be considered | ble consideration if not of premiums, are also ver 


solved. "The distinguished Hungarian mechanician, 
Peter Von Klieghl, of Presburg, to our knowledge, 
engaged first in the solution of this problem. His 
example was soon followed by Ynung and Deleambre 
in England and France, and Menkh of Hamburg 
took up the subject last. But al! of them abandoned 
their undertaking, after their attempts had proved 
fruitless for practice at least. 

"<The invention will henceforth occupy a place 
among the most influential of this distinguished cen- 
tory. And the name of the inventor? It is E. L. Ischu- 
lik, a young man of 26 years of age, a native of Bo- 
hemia, who, until last fall, had been employed as 
.manager in the estate of the chief master of the 
chase, ('obersllaegermeister) Count Voo Hoyos-Sprin- 
zenstein. 

1 t Tscholik had, in 1840, when he was already em- 
ployed in the project of hts machine, a considerable 
sum advanced by his employer for the purpose of 
executing his design; and long furlough had, like- 
wise, been granted him several times. ^ 

‘tIrchulik is at present occupied with the con- 
struction of an indispensable companion of his ma- 
chine, a distributing, or sorting and filling machine." 

New srEREOTYPING PROCESS. We had the satis- 
faclion of seeing, on Saturday last, in the office of 
Mr. Hogh Wilson, lithographer and engraver, Tron- 
gate, a new patent process of stereotyping, which, 
for simplicity, and above all, tlie celerity of its exe- 
cution, bids fair, at ao distant date, to number tbe 
present system with the things that were. The old 
process, which was tundoubtedly one of the greatest 
improvements ever grafted on the art of typography, 
consists, as our readers may be aware, in taking im- 
pressious frum forms or pages of moveable type by 
means of stucco, which, when dried and prepared, 
formed the matrices for stercotype plates. The pro- 
cess, however, is a tedious one, requiring careful 
picking, planing, oiling, and preparing. ln the new 
mode tne process is completed as it were in a band- 
clap. lu taking tbe impression, stucco is entlrely 
dispensed with; and, iustead of it, a piece of damp- 
_ed prepared card board is placed over the surface of 
the page of moveable type, and an impression beat 
out of the type into the card, by repeated strokes of 
a hard brush—a part of the operation, which, ac- 
cording to the size of the page, occupies from a mi- 
pute to a minute and a half. ‘This card, which an- 
awers the purpose of a matrix, is dried and inserted 
in an iron frame with a moveable top or surface, con- 
stituting a mould, which has been previously heated 
to an equable temperature. , The lid is then brought 
down, the mould shtfted by a hinge from the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular, aud the liquid metal. 
-poured into the matrix by a small orifice which has 

becn left, and in a minute the slereutype page Is pro- 
nounced complete. At least, the ouly preparation 
for the press which it requires 1s the trimming of 
„superfluous edges, which is done by a circular saw 
with great osierity. The back of tbe plate is as 
smooth as the slab of metal from which it received 
its impressiun, and thus thc planing process in stereo- 
yping is now doneaway. The yuung French work- 
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i brief, affording proof of variety, as well as of the 
skill of the artizans, 

The articles are classified under the respective 
heads of 1, cotton goods; 2, woollen goods; 3, carpets 
and oil cloths; 4, silk goods; 5, iron and steel, 6 
umbrellas; 8, lamps, hardware, and cutlery; 9, sad- 
dlery, harness, and truoks; 10, models and machine- 
ry; 11, stoves and grates; 12, cabinet ware; 13, mu- 
sical instruments; 14, glass, china, &c., 15, books 
and stationery; 16, paper hangings; 17, fine-arts; 18, 
silver ware and jewelry; 19, book binders work and 
tools; 20, marble work; 21, hatsand caps; 22, combs 
and hrushes; 23, coach work; 24, leather and mo- 
rocco; 25, boots and shoes; 26, chemicals; 27, philo- 
sophical apparatus, 28, straw goods; 29, surgical 
instruments; 30, India rubber goods; 31, copper, 
brass, and plumbers work; 32, tin work; 33, paints 
and colors; 34, faucy articles; 35, housebold articles; 
36, clothing and needle work. 

The committee distributed 53 first preiniums—52 
second premivins—and 110 third premiums. The high- 
est premiums within the province of the committee 
io award are of silver, the Institute reserving to 
their own decisions the disposition of gold premiums. 
In each of the departments, the examination of the 
articles co.upeting for premiums, were submitted by 
the commitice to persous not of their own body, se- 
lected by them as best qualified to judge of the arti- 
cles in question. 

The committee report that not less than seventy 
THOUSAND PERSONS had visited the rooms during the 
eleven days tbe exhibition continued open. 


“The principal object of tbe Institute in holding 
these exhibitions, is to enlarge and continue the im- 
pulse already given to improvement in the arts aad 
manufactures; the evidence of which is presented 
from year to year, in the great number of newly in- 
veuted or improved articles;—in fabrics of finer 
finish and lower prices produced by the application 
ol new machinery of improved processes. 

“Industry is the true source of wealth. Capital, 
judiciously employed in manufacturing, creates 
wealth by cncouraging industry aud enterprise, aad 
when money is thus wvested with a view to the em- 
ploymeatot labor, this very labor creates additional 
weatth. Noone need then be idle, and the mecha- 
nie and the laboror, with ordinary pri deuce, iay 
enjoy not only the necessaries but many of tbe lnx- 
ures of life. By the increase of manufacturing 
establishments, employment is not only afforded to 
men and women; but a sure means is offered of 
training youth to industry and keeping them froin 
idleness, misehiet, and vice. Many parts f New 
England, paesent pleasing examples òl the comfort, 
morality, and order, as well as the decency of ap- 
pearance and manners, which may exist among a 
well regulated and intelligent manufacturing com- 
muuity,—the more pleasing when contrasting with 
the vicious babits and turbulent disposition mautfest- 
ed by the idle and dissulute portion of the population 
of sume of large cities. . 

“]f, therefore, our capitalists, instead of dabbling 
in stocks aud encouraging wild or useless projects ot 
speculativo, would iuvest (heir money so as Lo €n- 


courage labor—they would not only eosure a profita» 
ble return, but would likewise enjoy the high satis- 
faction of promoting tha real prosperity of our coun- 
try by encouraging and adding to ils productive in- 
dustry, by giving employment and producing a bet. 
ter state of morals and conduct among a class of 
society where idleness is sure to produce mischief 
and erime. 

"In the arranzement of the exhibition the com- 
mittee endeavored to pursue such a course as they 
judged best ealculated to ensure general satisfaction, 
and to afford depositors the best opportunity of a fa- 
vorable location, according to the kind of articles 
exhibited. Yetso extensive was the collection, that, 
notwithstanding the immense size of the rooms on 
both floors of the Museum building, including the 
galleries, sufficient spaca was scarcely afforded.— 
Almost every department of productive industry was 
represented. The manufactures of metal, from a 
steam engine down toa watch spring and a needle 
were there;—and also were the fabrics of the loom, 
the factory, the workshop, and the laboratory;—cot- 
tons, woolens, silks, glass, leather, paper—aad the 
jthousand useful preparations aud modifications 
MeL art and skill produce from rough material or 
unconverted masses. This vast variety of useful 
and ornamental articles, the fruits of skill, genius, 
and invention, were generally of a quality and work- 
manship honora ble to the producers, and creditable 
to the mechanics of our country.” v 


SE ——— 
ANTI-RENTISM. 
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Earnest endeavours are making in all parts of the atate 
of New York, to procure signatures to a petition for 
either a commutation of the punishment or pardon of 
|SrEENBURG and O’Conner, now under condemnaiion 
| tor their participation in the murder of the Sheriff of 
| Delaware County. If we mistake not, the Tribune is 
1 alsn advocating in these cases the exercise of Executive 
,lenity. ‘I'he course of the Tribune in still continuing to 
| Oppose the annexation of Texas,—in adopting ultra 
anti slavery,-in urging Fourierism and now. in occasion- 
jally ‘sympathizing’? with the anti-renters, has been se- 
| verely censured by inany of the whig presses of the state 
‘and a disposition ia evinced not to allow that press to 
identify such opinions with the whig party, in relation to 
ithe result of the election for state senator in tha infected 
district. “Delhi, the well- garrisoned citadel of feudal 
“law and order,” whera the anti-rent party was said to 
| bave been disbanded by Gov. Wright's proclamation 
, and Judge Parkers charge, hasgiven Van echaonharan 
| 39, and the "equal rights’ assemblymen 43 majority.— 
The Delaware Express cannot have been duly circula- 
ted betore the election. The prison guard should have 
attended to it” ] 

'Tle Utica Gazette, quoting the above 
comment thereon, al some length. 

“Nothing in Silas Wright's public course ever received 
‘such general approval, from both parties, as the decided 
, language of his first message towards the anti-rentera 
| who were in a state of rebellion to the legal authority of 
the state. It was regretted, indeed, that the governor, 
seizing upon the circumstance of their having placed 
themselves in an attitude of *lehiance to the s he 
was sworn to exccute, had with characteristic caution, 
declined to express any opinion upon the merits of the 
question out of which this unlswful state had arisen. 
‘The language of the message, so far as it went, was ex- 
į cellent, and such as would have been expected from any 
governor, under the circumstances, who did not intend 
bto resign the authority of the laws to those who had risen 
in opposition to them, but it did not after all reach the 
root of the evil: it only deferred the evil day. At the 
time, itstruck us that the governor must have thought to 
himself, This apti-rent disaffection is an awkward bu- 
sinessto handle. The law ts very clearly on the side of 
the landlords, but there is a wide spread discoptent which 
should be considered, and yet I do not see how it can be 
alleviated without aubverting the law. How lucky it is 
for me that just at this perplexing dilemma, the anti- 
renters have put theinselvea into a perfectly unjustifiable 
position, and thus saved.me from the necessity of com- 
miting myself either way on the rent question, as I should 
have had to have done two monibs since, or have been 
considered just such another timid, temporizing man aa 
my predecessor.” ‘That some such train of thought pas- 
sed throngh the mind of his excellancy when he was ap- 
proaching this difficult subject in his message, wa have 
hitle doubt. But this avoidance was not wholly success- 
ful. Few men comprehend the exact bearing of long 
messages. What there was about anti-rentera in gov- 
ernor Wright's message, was against them, and so the 
impression obtained, among them, and generally, that he 
was hostile to the arti-tenters,- From this it naturally 
followed that his particular journals rather inclined against 
those who were unfriendly to him, and heacs lias re- 
sulted the fortunate anoinaly ol the most radical papers 
in the state heing opposed to one branch of radicalism, 

On the other hand, itis equally siugular, that an in- 
fluential Whig press shuuld have become so much iden. 
tilied in feeling with the anti-renters. We shall not seek 
to account for this condition, although jt might perhaps 
be plausibly ascribed to that disposition to "fix society 
and government, in hopes of making them work better, 
which is a prominont trait in the character of that 
press, 


: Proceeds to 
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We were not prepared, however, for exactly such a 
burst of "sympa'by" ss that which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The imitation of the anti-reat lec- 
turers’ slang, the saeers st a proclamation and charge, 
whose measures end doctrines met the approval of 
every right minded citizen in the state, the ridicule 
which is attempted to be cast upon the painful proceed- 
ings which have been rendered necessary in the un- 
fortunate county of Delaware, surprise ns, well as we 
know the anti-rent sympatheis of the ‘lribune 


The Delaware Express, of which the Tribune has cho 
sen to speak in so contemptuous s manner, is, like itself, 
a Whig paper. Shortly previous to the recent election, 
it came out against the whig party's identifyiag itself with 
the anti-rent movement; o course for which we cerlaialy. 
aud we believe a majority of the whigs of the state, will 
commend it. Of all fatal cunnexions, we believe none 
could be inore fatal, both to the party and the cause it 
espoused, than one with anti-entism. We speak not 
now of the merits or right of that eause. But it surely 
has not sufficient extent, aven in this state, to entitle it 
to a place among the objects of a party which embraces 
the Univa. Let it stand on its own bottom, and permit 
whigs and locofocos to judge of it in their individunl ca- 
pacity. The papers and public men ip the districts 
Where it prevails, of both politcal parties, will necessari- 
ly be more ur less on one or the other side in it, hut we 
protest that such instances are not to be regarded as in 
any way Ce eae Me at least, with ita fortunes. 
As fur the Tribune, it will not object, we presnme. : 


| 


at its anti-rentism with its fourrierism, and other opin- 
ions which it has so repeatedly aad strenuously disavow- 
ed as haviog any connection with its whigism 


We own to an entipathy against a cause which ap- 
pears to rely 80 much upon the prejudice which it may 
excitu by the mis-use of terms having an unpupular sig- 
nification. Thus the paymeat of reat is called tendal- 
ism," although ‘all feudal tenures of every description, 
with all their incidents,” were abolished in this state 
nearly fifty years ago. 'l'o call paying fur the use of a 
man's land “feudalism,” is just about aa appropriate as 
to atyle paying for the use of hia horse “feudalism.” We 
know that it is made a great cause of complaint that the 
tenants cannot be the absolute owners ‘in fee simple," 
which, by the way ia a feudal term, of the larms they 
have subdued from the wilderness and cultivated for 
generatioas; but is there not a great deal of mere whim 
in this. No one is the absolute owner of his land, for 
our laws declare that **the people of thie state, in their 
right of sovereignty, ara deemed to possess the original 
and ultimate property in and to sl} lands, within the ju- 
risdiction of the state,” and all lands are subject to the 
payment of regular taxes and charges to state, county 
aud town. ‘Those lands which are held upon perpetual 
leases, pay n rent in many instances scarecly more than 
nominal The farm, for the rent of which Steele waa 
murdered, contained 160 acres, on which the rent was 
$32 per annum! So long es the tenant complies with 
the conditions of his lease, if it is perpetual, his tarm 
esanut be taken from him: the conditions are as obliga- 
tory upon the owner of the land as upon him. Again, 
if the son is dissatisfied with the tenure of the father's 
leese, he is under no obligation to continue under it.— 
But if, as in the instance of every anti-renter in the state, 
aman has voluntarily taken the land ond assumed to 
pay the rent, shall he nof fulfil his agreement? The anti- 
rentera claim relief trom this neceseity. Yet we cannot 
gea how it isto be granted without an entire subversion 
of the first and clearest priociples of the law. "They 
claim exemption from the superior remedy for the col- 
laction of rents above other debts which the law gives 
by distress, Yet, as to all past leases, our courts must 
hold that the remedy constituted part of the contract.—. 
They claim, finally, permission to investigate the title by 
which their laz;diords eame by these landa, supposing 
that if they can establish a flaw in the title a hundred 
yours since, they might hold the land by right of posses- 
sion. But itis evidant, that however old the title by pos- 
session, their landlords must be stil] older. 


The truth, we suspect, is, that anti-rentism is but the 
first step towards the entire abolishtnent of all the Tights 
of property now acknowledged by society. It is radi- 
estism in its primary and worst form. It ia ia this as- 
pect, the most formidable evil with which we are threat- 
ened. We warn those who tamper with this spirit, that 
if it is successful in this shape, they may prepare thein- 
selves to surrender the right of inheritance, the right to 
collect debis, and, finally, the right to any property what- 
-ever within twenty years after auti-reutism shall have 
obtained its objects. 


Nor is the fact that this spirit haa obtained great pre- 
valence, aay excuse for any party taking it hy the hand. 
Its prevulence is owing to the aintecarie exertions of its 
propagation chiming in as its doctrines do, with the uni- 
versal discontent of the less at the condition of the more 
fortunate. 

The same reason which would induce the whig party 
to espouse anti-rentism in the prosperous condition tu 
which it has been brought by the labors nt its lecturers 
and papers for years, would cxeuse them in taking "li- 
berty partytem to their embrace, which has obtained all its 
success hy the same means. We would urge that in- 
stead of availing ourselves of the labors of these faction- 
iets in bad causes, whigs should imitate their sssiduous 
labors in advancing their own good cause. This is tha 
more honest, as it 18 the wiser course, 

And now let us give the article in the Delaware Er- 
press, which provoked the taunts of the Tribune, and see 
if it does not justify all wa have aaid of the principles 
aud predicted of the tendency of anti-rentism.” 


pl 
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From the Delaware Express. 

Tue Approacnine Ex.rction. 1a the posture of affairs 
in this country, in regard to the nominations for mem- 
bers of assembly, &c., it is a matter of enquiry with 
so'ue what the whigs, who have no candidates in the 
field, ought to do under existing circumstances— whether 
to support the anti-reat ticket because it contsins the 
name of a man who has been a whig, or the loco foco 
law and order ticket; or stand etitirely aloof in the com- 
ing contest. Whilst we believe the whig party are re- 
solved to do nothing to aid the cause of sati-rentism, yet 
there are same who have been urged to support the anti- 
rent ticket on the ground that Mr. Fuote, one of the no- 
minees, 19 a whig. To this itis jusily replied an the other 
hand, that being a decided encourager of the movements 
of sati~rentere, and having accepted a nomination from 
them, he stands ip no respect as the representative of 
whig priaciples, but oa the contrary, of opinions utterly 
irreconcileable with the whig faith. ' 

We do not see how the whig party, smarting under ita 
recent experience of the political action of ebolitioniem 
ani! native americanism, both ol which had at least some 
principle to recommend them, can now seek to ally iiself 
with onfi-rentism, confessedly more destructive and re- 
volutionary in its teudeacies than dorrism, to which our 
party has ever stond utterly opposed. 


We request our renders to take a cursory glance at 
some of the doetrines of the anti-rent party, as exhihi- 
ted by their acknowledged orgaus. in the following. ex- 
tracts, and then judge for theniselves whether any con- 
sistent whig or good citizen can do aught to pruinute the 
election of any candidate who accepts a nomination re- 
quiring him to stand forth as the advocate of such a doc- 
trine. 

"Government csanot enlarge a man's statare. nor in- 
crease his physical powers, noc enn it exelude others from 
their rights in. order to protect him in the possession of 
more land than nature fas given the ability to cultivate 
and render useful; such an exclusion would be a usurpa- 
tion of other people's rights to the snil."— Guardian of 
the Soil. 

“We believe that no man shoald hold two farms or luts, 
go that all may hold one freehold INALIENABLE ” 

[Young America. 


“The merchants are nothing more nor less than the 
Vompyres extracting froin the producing classes st least 
one halt of the products of their labar."— Brisbone, on 
apostle of association aad anti-rentism. 

‘For men to say ond preach that they have s 
right to hold property is a most gigantic fraud, and it js 
that which has reduced the working classes to scrf 
dom.” [Ib. 

“My reasoa tesches me that land cannot be sold. The 
Great Spirit gave it to his children to live upon end cul. 
tivate as far as is necessary for their subsistance, and so 
long as they occupy and cultivate it they have the right 
to the soil—but if they voluntarily leave it, then any other 
peaple have a right to settle upon it. Nothing can be 
sold but such thioga as can be carried away.” 

(Young Amesica, 


"SrATE RrrogMs; abolition of paper muney, end an 
equitable adjustment of debts; a revision of the militiu 
svstem—a repeal of laws for the collection of debt." — 
The people's rights, (an ant. rent paper.) 

"Some, however, of the inost honest and fearless of 
the radicals have shown the institutiun of private praperty 
to the soil to he what it really is, namely, an evil of the 
first magaituda, and one, the abolition of which, must be 
an early fruit of the politcal enfranchisement of the peo- 
e Ib. 
“The destruction of paper money, although a feni thet 
must be effected before labur can receive ita just reward, 
is one that might cause suffering to those who depend 
upou the cheat for a living, and to those who have in- 
vested their money, in this wholesale scheme of lecal- 
ised plunder, but notwithstandiag the suffering that must 
come to some of the persons thus uufortunately eituated 
the desiructiun of the entire psper system, whether car. 
tied on by free banks or by chartered bank, must be ef 
fected.” [ib 
“Originally all the land of this country belonged to 
the natives or aborigines; but it was fradulenily wrested 
from them by the whites and hsa been frad lie re- 
tained; but now these, (the "Indians") the descendants 
of the original natives, have come from the Ruchky 
Mountains to retake that, which was thus fraudulently 
taken from their ‘ancesturs."—anti-rent speech of Gen. 
‘oot. 


“VOTE YOURSELF A FARM.” 
"Are you endowed with reason? Then you must 
know that your right to life necessarily includes the right 
to a place to live in—the right to a home. Assert this 
right, solong denied mankiod by feudal robbers and 
their attorneys. Vote yourself a farm!" 

"Are you a believer in the Scriptures?—Then assert 
that the land is the Lord's because he made it, Resist 
then the blasphemers who exact mooey lor THIS work, 
even as you would resist them should they claim to be 
worshipped lor His holiness. Are you a man? Then 
assert the sacred rights of man—especially your right to 
stand upon Gad's earth, aud to till it for your own profit. 
VOTE YOURSELF A FARM." [Young America. 


What followed in the Iract of the preachers of 
these doctrines from the time when they banished 
the sound of the dinner-horn from our hills, and 
through a long and scarcely interrupted series of 
enormities, until darkly plotted, cold-blooded Mun- 
DER filled the measure of buman forbearance, needs 


otto be told. The horrid deed was committed un- 
der the broad, cheerful light of heaven, near human 
habitatious, that up to a recent date had been the 
abodes of peace and contentment. What could hsve 
wrought such a change in the character of a portion 
of our once happy community? Nothing but tha 
atrocious doctrines scattered by prostitute presses 
and reckless disorganizers, led on like stounch blood- 
hounds hy the scent of plundcr. Will the whigs of 
Delaware now adopt into their creed the principles 
that have produced such results? Nay, more—shall 
they be made the touchstone of political orthodoxy? 

How can we, as whigs or as honest men, give our 
sanction directly or indirectly to principles so de- 
structive of all the established institutions of civil 
government and social order, and thus afford toa 
few half erazy political sciolists an opportunity to 
curse the country with a series of mountebank ex- 
perimenl, of which political anti-rentism is the fore- 
rnnner. Common sense and common honesty, no 
less than political consistency, forbid it. Humble 
as our position is, and circumscribed as the influence 
of our paper may be, in a nock among the Catskill 
mountains, we take our ground, kelieving it to be 
safe and tenable, and tne best calculated tu subserve 
the permancnt interests of the whig party—unde- 
terred by the threats of a (ew venal office-seekers, or 
hy the frown of the would be autocracy of a single 
city press. We have to encourage us the cheeriog 
concurrence of nearly all the leading whig journals, 
and many of the most incorruptible whigs in the 
state. We cite in corroberation of this, the fan- 
guage of the Hon. Luther Bradish, in his letter ad- 
dressed to the nominating commiltee of the firat 
senatorial district. 

“When 1 look round and see the spirit of disor- 
ganization, of lawlessness, and of misrule that, un- 
der various forms and different names isevary where 
abroad and rife in the land,—threatening to sweep 
away whatcver there still remains of value in the 
institutions of the country, whig principles, in my 
estimate of them, acquire an additional value, and 
greatly increased importance. In their distinguish- 
ing feature, their conservative spirit, I see the only 
ground of future hope, and it seems to me to be not 
less the interest than it is the duty of the enlighten- 
ed, the patriotic and the good of cvery shada of 
general opinion, and of every politica) or party asso- 
ciation, to rally as one man in support of these 
great conservative principles,—to stand by and at 
least hold on to what remains to us of guod.” 

To such sentiments we heartily subscribe. Ready 
as ever to defend the principles of the whig faitb, 
we shall be found upholding them while there isa 
plank left to stand upon. But when called to strike 
the glorious banner under which our party has ral- 
lied in many a contest for rational freedom, and 
hoist in its stead the sLoopy pirate flag of agrarian- 
ism an! repudiation, we say Never! Washing our 
hands of any such betrayal of the whig cause, we 
unite in no buccaniering expedition. Nor shall we 
lay claim to any of the spoila of victory in such an 
enterprize, but leave them, if they shafl ever be re- 
alized, to ba divided among the panders of private 
fraud, and the hankerars for public plunder. 


a 
THE ORDER OF CINCINNATUS. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 

At the elose of the revolutionary war the officers 
of the army resolved to establish a society for the 
purpose of keeping in perpetual remembrance the 
struggle in which they had been engaged, maintain- 
ing the frieudships that had becn formed, rendering 
substantial aid to the necessitous of their brother offi- 
cers, and preserving that espril de corps so necesasry in 
ease of future military engagements. The plan was 
first suggested by General Knox, and after savaral 
meatings, at which the major general the Buron pe 
STEDBEN presided, a regular form of institution was 
agreed upon May 13, 1783, and Gen’! WasniNoroN 
requested to act as president genersl, At ita first 
institution the society met with great opposition on 
account of its honors baing hereditary, thus securing 
to tha “eldest male posterity” of members, **and, in 
fsilure thereof, the collateral branches,” the privileges 
of membership. The power of electiog honorary 
members also was regarded with jealousy; and ac- 
cordingly, in tha general meeting of the aociety in 
May, 1784, these two features were abolished, and 
some other modifications made in the institution. A 
number of the state societies refused to adopt the 
proposed reform. Ina meeting of the general soci- 
ety May 7th, 1800, it was deciared “that the institu- 
tion of the Society of tbe Cincinnati remaina as it 
was originally proposed and adopted by the officers 
of the American army, at their cantonments on tbe 
banks of the Hudson river, in 1783.” The form of 
inslilution 15 a3 follows: 
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|e “Moneys, af the pleasure of each member, may he 


= 


The society, deeply impressed with a sense uf the 


“lt having pleased the Supreme Governor of the | sabscribed in the societies of the districts, or the ‘generous assistance this country has received from 
Universe, in the disposition of hnman affairs, to state aocieties, for the relief of the unfortunate mem- | France, and desirous of perpetuating the friendships 


canse the separation of the colonies of North Amer- 
ica from the domination of Great Britain, and, af-! 
ter a bloody conflict of eight years, to establish them 
free, independeut, and sovereign states, counected by 
alliances founded on reciprocal advantages with) 
some of thc great princes and powers of the earth. 

“To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remem- 
brance of this vast event as the mutual friendships 
which have been formed ander the pressure of com- 
mon danger, and in many instances cemented by the | 
blond of the parties the officers of the American ar- 
my do hereby, in the most solemn manner, associate, 
constitute, and combine themselves into one society 
of friends; to endure as long as they shall endure, or 
any of their eldest male posterity, and, in failore 
thereol, the collatera] branches who may be judged 
worthy of becoming its supporters and members. 

*- “The officers of the American army having gen- 
erally heen taken from the citizens of America, pos- | 
sesa high veneration for the character of that illus- | 
trious Roman, Lucius Quintus Cincinoatus, and be- , 
ing resolved to follow his example, by returning to| 
their citizenship, they think they may with propriety | 
denominate themselves the Society of the Cincinnati. 

“The following principles shall be immutable, and 

forin the basis of the Society of the Cincinnati: 
. "An incessant attention to preserve inviolate those 
exalted rights and liberties of human nature for 
which they have fought and bled, and without which 
the high rank of a rational being is a curse instead 
of a blessing. ; 

"An unalterable determination to promote and 
cherish, between ‘the respective states, that union 
and national honor so essentially necessary to their 
happiness and the future dignity of tlie American 
empire. : 
` *To render permanent the cordial affection sub- 
sisting among the officers, the spirit will dictate bro- 
therly kindness in all things, and particularly extend 
to the most substantial acts of henevolence, accord- 
ing to the ability of the society, towards those ofi- 
cers and their families who unfortunately may be 
under the necessity of receiving it. 

“The genera! society will, for the sake of frequent 
communications, be divided into state societies, and 
these again into such districts as shall be directed by 
the state society. 

“The societies of the districts to meet as often as 
shall be agreed upon by the state society; those of 
the state on the 4th day of July, annually, or often- 
er, if they shall find it expedient; and the geoeral so- 
ciety on the first Monday in May, annualiy, so long 
as they shall deem it necessary, and afterwards at 
least once in every three years. 

“At each meeting the principles of the institution 
will be fully considered, ana the best measares to 
promote them adopted. 
| "The state societies will consist of all the mev- 
bers resident in each state respectively; and any 
‘member removing from ove state to another is to be 
considered, in all respects, as belonging to the socie- 
ty of the state in which he shall actually reside. 

“The state aocietlea to have a president, vice pre- 
sident, secretary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer, 
to be chosen ennually, by a majority of votes, at the 
atate meeting. 


“Each state meeting shall write annually, or of- 
teuer, if necessary, a circular letter to the other 
state societies, noting whatever they may think wor- 
thy of observation respecting the good of the socie- 
ty, or the genera! union of the states, and giving in- 
formation of the officers chosen for the current year: 
copies of these letters shall be regularly transmitted 
to the secretary-general of the society, who will re- 
„cord theni m a book to be assigned for that purpose. 

“The state society will regulate cverything re- 
specting itself and the societies of its districts con- 
sistent with the general maxims of the Cincinnati, 
judge of the qualifications of the membera who may 
be proposed, and expel any member who, by a con- 
duct incousistent with a gentleman and a man of ho- 
nor, or by an opposition to tbe interests of the com- 
munity in general, or the society in particular, may 
render himself un worthy to continue a member. 

"In order to form funds which may be respecta- 
ble, and assist the unfortunate, each officer shall de- 
liver to the treasurer ol the state society one ioonth'a 
pay, which shal! remain forever to the use of the 
atate society—the interest only of which, if neces- 
sary, to be appropriated to the relief ol the unfortu- 
nate. 

“Donations may be made by persons not of. the so- 
ciety, and by members of the society, for the ex- 
press purpose of forming permanent funds for the 

, use of the state society, and the interests of these do- 
nations appropriated in the same manner as that of 
the month's pay: 


bers, or their widows and orphans, to be appropriated 
by the state society only. 

“The meeting of the general society shall consist 
of its officers and a representation from each state 
society, in number not exceeding five, whose ex- 
penses shall be borae by their respective state socie- 
ties. 


"In the general meeting the president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, and 
assistant treasurer generals shall be elected to serve 
until the next meeting. 

“The circular letters which have been writlen by 
there spective state societies lo each other, and their 
particular laws, shall be read and considered, all 
measurea concerted which may conduce to the gen- 
eral intendment of the society. 


“All the officers of the American ariny, as well 
those who have resigned with bonor alter three 
years? service in the capacity of officers, or who 
have been deranged by the resolutions of congress 
upon the severa! reforms of the army, as those who 
shall have continued to the end of the war, have the 
right lo become parties to this ipstitution: provided 
that they subscribe oie monlh's pay and sign their 
names to the general rules ia their respective state 
societies, those who are present with the army im- 
tnediately, and others within six mouths afier the 
army shall be disbanded, extraordinary cases excep! 
ed; the rank, time of service, the resolution of con- 
gress by which any have been deranged, and the 
place of residenre, must be added to each name; and 
as a testimony of affection to the memory and the 
offapring of such officers as have died in the service, 
their eldest male branches shall have the same right 
of becoming members as the children of the actual 
members ol the society. 


“Those officers who are foreigners, not resident in 
any of the states, will have their names eorollcd by 
the secretary general, and are to be considered as 
members in the societies of any of the states in 
which they may happen to be. 

"And as there ore, and will at all times be, men 
in their respective states eminent for their abilities 
and patriotism, whose views may be directed to the 
same laudable objects with those of the Cincinnati, 
it shall be a rule to adorit such charactere as honor- 
ary members of the society for their own lives only; 
provided always that the number of honorary mem- 
bers in each state does not exceed a ratio of one to 
four of the officers or their descendants. 


“Each state society shall obtain a list of its mem- 
bera, and at the first annual meeting the state secre. 
tary shall have engrossed, on parchment, two copies 
of the institution of the society, which every mem- 
ber present shall sign, and the secretary shall endea- 
vor to procure the signature of every absent mem 
ber; one of these lists to be transmitted to the secre- 
tary general to be kept in the archives of the socie- 
ty, and the other to remain in the hands of the state 
secretary. From the state lists, the secretary gen- 
eral must make out, at the first general meeting, a 
complete list of the wholo soccity, with a copy of 
which he will furnish each state secretary. 

“The society shall have an order, by which its 
members shall be known and distinguished, which 
shall be a medal of gold of a proper size to receive 
the emblems, and saspended by a deep blae riband 
two inches wide, edzed with white, descriptive of 
the union of France and America, viz: 


“Principal figure, 
Cincinnatus, 
Three senators presenting him with a sword and 
other military ensigns. 
On a field in the hack ground, 
His Wife 
Standing at the door of their cottage: 
Near it, 
A plough and implements of husbandry. 
Ronod the whole, 
Omnia Reliquil Servare Rempublicam. 
On the reverse: 
Sun rising—a city with open gates, and vessels 
entering the port; 
^ Fame 
Crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath, 
Inscribed 
Virtutis Premium. 
Below, 
Handa joined supporting the heart, 
With the motto, 
Esto Perpetua. 


Round the whole 


Societas Cincinnolorum, Instituta 
A. D. 1783." 
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| which have heen farmed and so happily subsisted be- 
tween the officers of the allied forces in the prose- 
cution of the war, direct that the president general 
transmit, as soon as may be, to each of the charac- 
tera hereafter named, a medal containing the order 
of the soriely, viz: His excellency the chevalier 
de la Lozerne, minister plenipotentiary; his excel- 
leucy the sieur Gerard, late minister plenipotentia- 
ry; their excellencies the count de Estaing, the count 
de Grasse, the count de Barras, the chevalier de 
Touches, admirals and commanders in tlie navy; his 
jexcelleney the count de Rochambeau, commander 
{in chief, and the generals and colonels of his army 
[and acquaint them that the socrety does itself the 
| honor to consider them members. 


Resolved, That a copy of the aforegning institution 
be given to the senior officers of each state line, and 
that the oficers of the respective state lines sign 
their names to the same in manner and furia lollow- 
ing, viz: 

“We, the subserilers, officers of the American ar- 
my, do hereby voluntarily become purties to the 
foreguing institution, and do bind ourselves to ob- 
serve, and be governed by, the principles therein 
contained. For the periormanee whereof we do so- 
lemnly pledge to each other aur sacred honor. 

"Done in the Cantonnrent, on Hudson's river, in 
the year 1783.” J 


Oo the 20th of November, 1783, the officers of the 
Maryland Jine, agreeably to a request of major gen- 
eral Smallwood, met at. Mr. Manu's tavern, in An- 
napolis. In consequence of the abseuce of general 
Smallwood and gencrai Gist, the two senior Officers, 
the meeting was adjourned to the evening of the fol- 
lowing day the aforesaid officers not appearing, geo. 
Otho Holland Williams was called to the chair, and 
lieut. col, Eceleston appomted secretary. The in- 
stitution of the Order of Cincinnati was read and 
adopted. when they proceeded to the election of of- 
fivers. Whereupon major genera) Smatzwoop was 
elected president; brigadier general Gist, vice pre- 
sident; brigadier general WiLLIAMs, secretary; colo- 
uel Ramsey, treasurer; and lieut. col. ECCLESTON, 
assistant treasurer. "The representatives elected to 
the general society were gen. Smallwood, gen. Wil- 
liams, gov. Paca, and col. Ramsey. 


MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI OF MARYLAND. 


Term of 


Name § rank. Service. — Dismission. 


Major General. 
Wm Smallwood 7 y 10 m Dis urmy 1783 Charles co, 

Governor. : 
Willinm Paca 


Brig Generals. 
Ty l0 m Dissolwn 1783 Baltimore 
Li 


Mordecai Gist 7 y 
Otho H Williams? yesrs Spe rea’n 1733 : 


Residence. 


elee’d '83 - Annapolis 


Colonels. 
John Gundy 7 do Dissolution Somerset 
J Carroll Hall 5 do — Reform'd 1781 Harford a 


Jahn H Stone 


3y 31n Resigned 1779 A i 
Lieut. Colonel ia] 


Suovel Smith 3 y 6 m do Baltim 

John E Howard 7 do Deranged 1783 dd 
Lee NUTS do Dissolution ui 

avio Winder 7y 10m  . do Sornerset co 
Nathan Ramsey 5 years. Rotorm'd 17S! Annepolis 
Thos Woolford 7 da do 1783 Dorehester co 


Moses Rawli:s 4 du Resigned 1779 Washing'n co 


Majors. 
Jolu Swann 6 v 11 in Dissolution Balinor 
John Lynch 7 ycara du A on 
dolio Eecleston. 7 y 10m do Dorchester co 
H'y Hardman Ty 5m du Frederick co 
David Hopkins 5 yeurs do A Arundel co 
John Gale 6 do do B.amerset co 
Wm Biown 7T dao do Annapolis 
Jolin Carlisle 7 do do Harford co 
Benj Brooks 7 do Reformed 1763 Pr Geor'a co 
Thos Lansdale 7 do do in 2 
Win D Beall 7 do do s = 
John Davidson 7 do do *  Aunapolie 
John Seliman 7 do Deranged " e 

Captains. 
Jacol Brice 7y 4m Disaalution p, 
James Smih — 6y 10m do e 
John Gussaway 7 years do 5 
Ru and 5 do do se 

ich Anderson 7 do do Montgo" 

llenry Gaither 7 do do e. in 
OS K a do m 
Edw am 0 do Baliümora co 
Mu Bella 6y 8m do Rs 
nmea Tay 7 yeara do Dorcheater co 
Welter Muse T do do B 
William Brace 7 do do Charles co 
jM HE 7 do do i 

ward Ha 6 do do . Anne’s co 
P Fitzhugh 5 da do " d 


MORMONS. 
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Joho Smith 7 do do Frederick co i 
J Winchester 7 do do un 
Richard Dorsey 7 do du Baltiinore 
Jno Sprigg Belt 7 do do Pr Georg’s co 
Perry Benson 7 do do 'Talhot co 
Edward Prall 7 do do Harford co. 
A Hoops 7 do do Philadelphia 
George Handy 7 do do Somerset co 
Gass. Watkins 7 do do A Aranucl co 
Thomas Mason 7 do do Caroline co 
Geo Hamilion 7 do do Cecil co 
Fran. Revelly 6y 10m do Culpepper Va 
Paai Bentaloe, 
com'r of late - Reformed 1781 Baltimore 
Pulaski's legn 
Joseph Smith Sy Gm do RE A 
Alex Fornival 3y 7m do 1779 Baltimore co 
J Hanilion 6 years do IIS 
Benj Price 7 do do 1783 Washing’n co 
A Tannehill $ do do 1781 pt 
Michael Buyer 5 do do 1781 Frederick Vn 
Jonathan Morris7 do do 1782 p 
Win Lamar 6 do do 1753 Pr Georg's co 
L Wiiliams 7 do do 1183 s 
Ed Spurrier T do do 1783 A Arundel co 
John Kilty 6y 8m do Ins 
Ed Dyer 6 years do 1733 Frederick co 
Phillip Reed 6° do do 1783 Kent co 
Jas M Lingan 4y 6m do 1781 Montge'ry co 
David Lynn Gy 6m do t783 ce 
Rezin Davis 4y 6m do "  [Iagerstown 
James Ewing 6 ycars do * Somerset co 
James W Gray 7° do do “ Dorchester co 
Alex Truman 7 do do " Annapolis 
Sam McPherson 6 y Jm du “ Charles co 
Jas Somervile 7 years do * Calvert co 
James Brut? 6' do do " Q. Annes co 
Richard Waters 6. du Deranged *' Somerset co 
Mount Bailey 2 do — Resign'd 1778 Frederick co 
A McAlister 4 do do 1781 Baltimore 
John Hughes 6 do do * Harford co 
James Peale 3y 6m do * Q. Anne's co! 
Licutenants. 
John K Lowe 3y10m Pr Georg’s co 


"Thomas Rousel 6 yeare 


Philip Hill 4 do do 
Thomas Bowie 7 do do 
Thomas Boyd 4 do do 
Joseph Cross 2y 2m do 
Isaae Rawlins 4 years do 
Samuel Hanson 6 do do 
Edm Compton by 6m do 
‘hos A Dyan 2y 3m do 
M McPherson 3 y {0m do 
Heury Clements 3 y 10 1n do 
Thomas Beatty 2y 2m do 
Nath Borrhain 2y din do 
Benjamin Fickle 3 y 10 m do 
John D Cary 2m do 
Jushua Rutledge 4 years do 
ClemS Kennet 5 do do 
JW McFadden iy 9m do 
Sam! Edinesion G y 10 m do 
Jacques Baginer 6 years do 
Henry Gassaway 3 do do 
WmPendergrast 4 do do 
Henry Baldwin 5y 5m do 
Basil Burgess 2y 3m du 
Isaac [Janson — 4 years da 
Zedekiah Foard 6 y 2m do 
John Sears 3y10m do 
J Brevitt 3y 5m do 
Nathan Wright 7 yeara do 
C Ricketts 6 do du 
Isaac Rawlins 5 do do 
W Goldsborough2 do do 
Anthony Harris 4 do do 
D Luckeit 5 do do 
WinSmuots 3 y 10m Refor 
E H Chapman ly 0m d 
Thomas Price 6y tim do 
Geo Winchester 5y 9m do 
Rob't Denny 7 yeus du 
Adam Jamieson 6 do do 
San/l Beall iy Gm do 
Jolin ‘Truman 5 years do 
Joho Lynn 4 do do 
E Hall, jr. 4 do  Resgn'd 
James G Heron 3y 8m do 
John J Jacob 4y 3m do 
James Brano 3y 4m do 
Osburn Williams 3y im do 
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gen] hospital Sy Gm do 1782 
Willian Ritz 6 years du 1783 
Richurd Pindell G do Dissolution 
Ezekiel! Haynie 4 du do 
Levin Denwoos G do do 
Walter Warlield 6 do da 
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THE MORMONS. 


ILuxois.—The JMormons— The general conference 
of “the Latter Day Saints” assembled at Nauvoo on 
the 6th, and remained in session the 7th and 8th of 
October. The Neighbor, says “it was well attended 
and that perfect harmony and unanimity manifested 
itself in every move. After having perilled her way 
up through persecution and death for nearly one 
sixth of a century, among the boasting friends of 
freedom, and having the dagger of extermination 
suspended over her head, (hung by a single hair) 
hourly, by convention upon convention, the church 
resolved unanimously to remova in the spring 
“where the wicked cease from troubling." The 
burst of joy, when the vote was taken, was like the 
acclamation of a mighty people when a king cometh 
from victory. “A day of virtuous liberty is worth a 
whole eternity of [American] bondage!” 


The Warsaw Signal, quotes, in proof of the popu- 
lar opinion, an article from the Lee County Democrat, 
under the caption of “wit, THEY coy” which treats 
the pretension of leaving Illinois, as a ruse on the 
part of the Mormons. They are still, it says, at 
work on the temple, and making no disposition to 
leave, except in words. F 

The house of Mr. Crawford, near Warsaw, was 
recently entered, during the family’s absence, and 
every thing of a partable nature atolen from it.— 
Gen. Hardin, immediately on hearing the news, sent 
out Col. Warner, one of his aids, with a detachinent, 
to scarch for tha stolen property, part of which they 
found at the house of one of the Mormona by the 
nume of Smith, and the remainder at the house of 
one Gardner, in Nauvoo. When questioned concern- 
ing the articles found in his possession, Smith al- 


son—whom, howevcr, they were of course unable to 
find. 


The following is an extract from Col. Warner's 
account to head quarters: 


“By this time there wore assembled at the temple, ' 


; leged that he had purchased them from another per- | 


ebarge of Jatceny. Another of the trespassers was 
recognised for stealing lumber.” 

The deplorable effects resulting from such a condi- 
tion of society as exists ia the vicinity of Nauvoo, 
are illustrated by the following, from the St. Lous 
Republican of the 28th ult. 

* We were yesterday informed, by the clerk of tha 
steamer Boreas, that licut. Charles Everett, of the 
Quincy Riflemen, was badly wounded, by being shot 
through mistake, last Wednesday evening. The 
circumstances wbich led to it are these. A Mor- 
mon, living back of Pontosue, in Illinois, which is a 
short distance above the Lower Rapids, hearing of 
threats having been made, by persons in the neigh- 
borhood, and fearing for his safety, seat information 
to General Warren, at Carthage, and desired him to 
send a party of men to protect bim. General War- 
ren thereupon detatched Lieutenant Everett and 
three men for that purposc, who upon their arrival 
at the house of the Mormon, about nine o’clock in 
the evening knocked at the door but received no 
answer. Lieutenant E. then opened tha door, and 
was in the act of entering when he was shot by a 
pistol, the ball takiog effect in his breast, and lodg- 
ing against his ribs; and immediately after, and be- 


fore his men could come to his aasistanca, the con- | 


tenta of a gun struck him in tbe side just at tha up- 
per extremity of the hip. His wounds, though very 
severe, eight balls having been extracted from his 
side and breast, are not considered dangerous. He 
was carried down to Keokuk, and from thence to 
Quincy, on the Boreas. It is evident that he was 
shot in mistake, the inmates of the house taking bim 
for their enemy, though the Mormon was arrested to 
undergo an examination. 


The Qnincy Whig states that the Mormons in Nau- 
voo have actually defied tbe power of the state, and 
declared that no more arrests shall be made in Nau- 
voo. It says: 

“Col. Warren, Judge Purple, and Mr. Brayman, 
attorney for the state, visited Nauvoo. Near the 
environs of the city they saw assembled a force of 
about two hundred armed Mormons. This being 
contrary to the order of Gen. Hardin, in relation to 


under arms, not less than 1,000 or 1,500 men. I' armed men assembling in the county, Col. Warren 


moved my men on to a third house, were we found 


many more of the stolen goods, with six head o 


— — —— ——À — 


Thomas Crawford's cattle, a seventh having bcen 
slaughtered in the morning; two men broke out and 
ran, but the boys promptly leaped their horses over 
the fence and caught one; the other escaped. I rode 
into tlie erowd assembled at the temple and ordered 
them to disperse, or I should be compelled to make 
them do so. ‘They professed a perfect willingness 


to do so, and their assembling was owing to the fact | were present, and, in su 


| 


felt it his duty as an officer to inquire into the mat- 
ter. For that purpose, he invited Brigham Young 
and others of the leading authorities of the confe- 
rence. He informed them that the armed men on 
the prairie was contrary to orders, and wanted to 
know what it meant. ‘To this Young gave no sztis- 
factory reply; he stated, however, that it was their 
intention to submit to no more arrests, and ridiculed 
the court, the judge, the attorney of the state, who 
bstance, defied the power of 


that they did not know me. They treated me with | the state. Alter him, Elder Taylor, another of the 


much respect and proffered me any assistance, at 


: twelve, got 
that or any other time, that I should be pleased i cers, C 


up and abused the governor, state offi- 
Brigham Young agam got up, and said 


call on them. lı was now 4 o'clock, and with the he was not very good at an apology, but they must 
two prisoners and the stolen property, | moved on pot mind what Elder Taylar said—that he was al. 
to this place. The prisoners 1 have promised to! ways making trouble, &c. Col. Warren told them 


take to Warsaw to-morrow, for examination; at) ina plan talk what he thonght of their conduct, 


which place the witnesses have been ordered to at-} and that, as an officer, he should do bis duty and — 


tend. Of their guilt ] can have no doubt, and if com- 
mitted and not bailed, I shall send them to Quincy, 
unless you order otherwise." 


About the same time, two splendid horses, the 
property of L. Chandler, and several head of cattle, 
were stolen from the neighborhood. Other robbe- 
ties of similar character were also committed. A 
man who was driving a heard of cattle towards 
Nauvoo, and a noted Mormon, was encountered hy 
General Hardin, who, finding that he was unable to 
account for then in a satisfactory à. mauner as he 
could have desired, sent him as a prisoner to Quincy. 
Wilcox, whose disappearance while on a visit to a 
friend in Nauvoo, created 30 much excitement, has 
not yet been heard from. A German named Daben- 
heyer had also disappeared, and his body was found 
in a ditch near the house of a-Mormou named Rice. 
On examination a ball was found ta have eutered 
the Drain. ‘Travellers, it is said, ace now in tha 
habit of crossing the country via Burlington, (1nda.) 
preferring to go miles out of their way, rather 
than endauger their safety hy passing through the 
neighborhood of these constantly recurring disasters. 

“Que duy last week, six Sainta were detected in 
the act of hauling away corn belonging to Mr. B. 
Clark of Carthage. The carn had beeu transferred 
to Mr. C. by a Mormon named Stears, to secure n 
debt dua from the latter to the former, Notwith- 
standing this transfer, Stears sent seven teama to 
lake away the corn. 

“The teatisters, who were all Mormons, were ali 
arrested and brought back to Curthage, when, on 
examjnation, it was found thal one of them had on 
a pair of drawera,a cap and a pair of boots, which 
were the property of Mr. Connelly, and had been 
atolen from-him some months since. The fellow 
who had them on was held to bail to answer to the 


| 


carry out the law, While this was going on, a de- . 
puty of the United Statas marshal arrived, with a 
detachment of the Quincy Rifles, with a writ for 
Brigham Young, charged with counterfeiting the 
coin of the Uniled States. This becoming known 
in the city, the excitement was tremendous; the 
Mormons assembled in larga crowds, and a disposi- 
tion was manilested by them to resist all attempts to 
arrest any person in Nauvoo. After a consultation 
with the officer, by Judge Purple and others, it 
was deemed advisable to pustpone the execution of 
the writ at the time, for (ie personal safety ol al 
concerned.” 

Col. Warren, with the force under his command, 
was toliave marched into Nauvdo on the 25th ul- 
timo, for the purpose of executing the writs agains 
Redding, Brigham Young, and others, but we ar S, 
not advised o] the result of this attempt to enfore 
the law. 

The Mormons appear to be highly incensed at 
the proceeding against Backenstos, and think it will 
be another affair similar to tha murder of Joe and 
Hiram Smith. His trial has been removed to Peoria 
county. fi 

The Mormons, however profess to ba and appa» 
rently are making every preparation to remove.— 
Amongst the proofs of this we find the following: 

List of committees. Appointed at the general con- 
ference, for the sale of lands in Hanoock county. 

Nauvoo—Wiuslow Farr, Edward. lIunter, Rufus 

each, A. W. Babbit, Joseph L. Heywood, Johu 

enhow, and Daniel Russell. 

Latharpe—Ly man Corey, Joba Clark, and John L. 
Bartulph. 

Macedonia—Wm. G, Parkins, Isaac Clark, aud 
Andrew H. Perkios. 1 

Camp Creek—L. A. Bingham, 


LI 


J 


f 


1 
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Bear Creek—Nelson Higgins, Samuel Shepherd, 
and Daniel Allen. 

Knowlton's Settlement —Sidney A. Knowlton, Elea- 
zer Browu, and James Rawlins. 

Highland Branch —James Duncan, Wm. A. Dun- 
can; and John Loveless. 

Montebello—Eleazer Miller, and Jesse Spurgin. 

. Yelrome—Solomon Hancock, and Horace Raw- 
son 

Ia Iowa, every man if appointed to act as a com- 
mittee of the whole for the sale of lands. 

Coplains of companies— For removal in the spring. 

I, the Twelve; 2, Samuel Bent; 3, Alpheus Cnt- 
ler; 4, 1saac Morley; 4, Shadrach Roundy, 6, Rey- 
nolds Cahoon; 7, Daniel Spencer; 8, Peter Haws; 9, 
Joseph Fielding; 10, John D. Parker; 11, David 
Fullmer; I2, Charles Shumway; 13, Charles C. Rich; 
14, Jededish M. Grant; 15, Erastus Snow; 16, Ben- 
jamin F. Johnson; 17, Andrew H. Perkins; 18, Geo. 
Coulson; 79, David Evans; 30, Daniel C. Davis; 21, 
Jonathan H. Hale; 22, George P. Dykes, (Ottowa;) 
23, Mephibosheth- Sirrine, (Michigan;) 24, Hosea 
Stoul; 25, Wm. Huntington. 

Provisions required for emigrating. So mnch of 
emigration is at this moment going on in the country 
towards Oregon, California, Texas. and Florids, to 
either of which emigrants never hefore were so nu- 
merous at one time, that we concluded the folluwing 
bill of particulars required for such a move, pre- 
pared and published by the Mormons preparatory to 
their movement for Van Couver, might he very use- 
fol to many others, and we therefore insert it. 

Bill of porticulars, with which each family consist- 
ing of five persons, is ta be provided, for emigrating 
next spring. 

1 good strong wagon, 

^ well covered with a 
hight box. 20 Ibs. of soap each fa 

2 or 3 good yoke of oxen mily. 
between the age of 4| 4 or 5 fish-hooks and 
and 10 years. lines for do. 

2 or more mileh cows. I5 Ibs. iron and steel. 

1 or more good beeves. A few lbs. of wrought 

3 sheep if they cau be ab- nails. 

tained. Ona or more sets of saw 
1000 ibs. of flour or other or grist mill irons to 

bread or bread stuffs in company of 100 fami- 

good sacks. j 


lies. 
À good musket or rifle to |2 sets of pully blocks 
each male over the age 


and ropes to each co'y 
of 12 years. for crossing rivers. 
1 lb. powder. 1 good seine and hook for 


25 do. seed grain. 
] gal. aleahol. 


| 


4 do. lead. cach company. 
l do. tea. From 25 to 100 Ibs. of 
5 do. coffee. 


farming and mechani- | 
cal tools. i 

Cooking utensils to con- 
sist of a bake kettle, 

° frying pan, coffee pot, 
and taa kettle. 

Tin cups, plates, knives, 

forks, spoons, & pans, | 

as few as will do. 
good tent and furni- 
ture to each two fami- 
lies. 

Clothing and bedding to 
each family not to ex- 
eeed 500 pounds. 

Ten extra teams for each 

` 5 lbs. dried peaches. company of IQU lami- 

20 do, do. puinpkin. lies, 

: -N. B.—l1u addition to the above list, horse and 

“mule teams, can be used sa well as oxen. Many 

items of comfort and convenience will suggast them- 

“selves to a wise and provident people, aud can be 

“laid in in season; but nene should start without till- 

ing the original bill, 


“The Neighbor,” the Mormon organ of Nauvoo, of 
the 29.h of October, takes leave of its patrons, and 
of our part of the world in the following character- 
istio strain: 

* As we ara making all the preparation lu aur powe 
to leave the United States next spring, because we 
sre compelled by moboeracy, on eccount uf the 
weakness of the law and the stupidity or hypocrisy 
of ita execptora, Jo guit the “asylum of the oppress- 

- ed," we have thought it advisable lo discontinue the 
Neighbor al this number. 
In coming lo thia conclusion, we fall back upon 
, eur reserved rights, thal we will leave a nation phat 
will not project its own citizens from the violence of 
"corrupt men; thet we will flee from a liberty sa ter- 
Tible thal jt allows myrder and arsop to he nommit- 
, ted with impunity by a portion of citizens, hecause 
they are a mob; and we abandon the estates and 
tombs of qur fathers, because the glory uf American 
liberty has heen singed by the blaze of fools in a fralic 
of enthusiasm to the devil, 


100 dg. sugar. 

3 do. Cayenne pepper. 

1 do. black à ub: 

3 do. mustard.: 

10 do. rice for each fa- 
mily. 

] do. cinnamon. 

z do. elovea. 

] doz. nutmegs. 

25 lbs. salt. 

5 do. saleratus. 

10 do. dried apples. 

3 bush. of besas. 

A few lbs. dried beef or 

= bacon. 


n 
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Tt may be thought by some that this step of - dis- 
continuing the Neighbor, is premature; but when it 
is understood that the people of the United States; 
gloat themselves upon ‘public opinion," and that 
opinion, is put in motion and reiterated by men who 
could whisper, sub rosa, that “it was well that Joseph 
Smith was killed, fer he would revolutionize the 
world with Mormonism,” it wil! be considercd & 
wise move, for why need we expend money and 
time, to warn a nation that already grating its teeth 
at us, and meoacing a threat by a conventional nod, 
to be gone or we will blot you out from under hea- 
ven? 

We will suffer wrong rather than do wrong, and 
if there is any glory attached te expelling the saints 
from the United States, let the United States blaze 
in that glory; and if there is any disgrace winding 
round the escutcheons, and monuments where free- 
dom once was, lel it smoke on, till it comes up before 
Jehovah, and may be he will reward the unfaithful | 
stewards according to their works. 

We could fight our way clear, but wisdom says 
let the wicked slay the wicked: There is roum 
enough upon the earth for many nations to live in 
peace, and enjoy the little happiness allotled them | 
without “clashing brave men's armor,” to terrify 
cowards or whet tne appetites of monsters. ‘lhe 
gospel whispers peace. Our greatness consiss of 
our faith, our union, and our submission, The pow- 
er that made Nauvoo; that gathered thonsands from 
various climes and kingdoms; that reared the tem 
ple; and that whispers to us now, “peace be slill 
aid see the salvation of God,” can guide us to bring 
forth a better city, an hundred fold of gathering, and 
five times as goud a temple, in five years, where de: 
magogues will not deceive us for our voles, and then 
connive at our extermination; yea; aside from vexa- 
tious lawsuits, we can enjoy more life in five years, 
than the world has, can, or will realize while money 
buys judgments, and popularity holds the destinies of 
the people. 


Vice and virlue are the extremes of greatness; the 
former descends to degradation, and the latter exalts 
to glory, and that natioa is upon the brink of ruin 
which isso far lost to decornin, that it refoses to 
punish sin. The secrets of this nution will be search- 
ed, out with candies, and wo to the blood stained 
mansions of misery! Pride and wickedness oñen 
go across lols so as to enter the banquet of folly at 
the back door, for fear of the displeasure of good 
men. He that hath ears to hear let him hear; for 
the “‘dreadiul revelry” is nigh and the surrow too. 

We owe to the United States nothing: we go oul 
by force as exiles from freedom. The government 
and people owe us millions for the destruction of 
lite and property in Missouri. and in Lilinois. The 
blood of our best men stains the land, and the ashes 
of our property will preserve it till God cumes out | 
of his nding place, and gives this nation a hotter 
portion than he did Sodom and Gomorrah. “When 
they cease to spoil they shal! be spoiled,” for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” 

The latest intelligence from this extraordinary 
scene of contentiun, 15 a report thal the Mormons 
have sold Nauvoo and their temple to the Catholics; 
that the teros are agreed upon, and that the latter 
design to have a vast establishment there. 


| their backs. 


were a code of moral religion, and all that was 
pure and good. But when Joe Smith introduced 
his impure doctrines, they contended that by his 
sins his power of revelation was taken away from 
him, and refusing to conform to his vices, they were 
subjected to persecutions which drove them away 
from Nauvoo. 


“Some days after this, being at Montrose, we 
crossed the river and went over to Nauvoo, to visit 
the Temple of the Mormons, or, as they style them. 
selves, the Latter Day Saints. We had to wait so 
long for a skiff, and then walk nearly two miles to the 
Temple, that the preaching was over before we got 
there, which 1 regretted very much; but I would not 
have missed the visit on any account, as it is a curio- 
sity well worth seeing. I understand they feel them- 
selves, to have been commissinred to build a templa 
somewhat similar to the Solomons Temple, at Jern- 
salem, and the style and architecture of which were 
revealed to their prophet, Joe Saith. lt wil! bea 
magnificent strocture, when completed. It is 126 
fect in length, by 96 in width. The congregation 
are to assemble on the ground flor, while the galle- 
ry is to consist of different chambers, for the diffe- 
rent bodies to meet in, which are all to be separated 
hy veils, which can be drawn or withdrawn at a mo- 
ment’s notice. [n the basement is a large baptismal 
font, of an oval form forty feet in circumference, 
supported by twelve immense oxen, all in stone; the 
heads and shoulders ef which are to project frum 
ander the basin, and that to rest, apparently, upon 
There is a flight of steps al each end, 
so that they mount one end. The bishop stands in 
the basin, dips them, and they then pass down tha 
other flight iuto some óf the dressing roo:;ns, which 
ruit the leugth of each side of the building. 


“Tt is as yel all incomplete; the wooden fent had 
been taken down, which had been only temporary, 
and the stone one was up, but the oxen had not been 
placed arvand it. Tie Mormons beiieve not only in 
being saved theinselves by baptism, but also of sav- 
ing their friends, even the dead, by being haptised 
for them, so that many of thein have been baptised 
innumerable times. | do not know where they got 
the text on which they found this belief. They have 
had a revelation to remove over the mountains, and 
according to the description given, they make the 
country pointed out to be California, and thither they 
are going to remove in the spring, abandoning all 
their property &c. 

“The temple was so crowded, even the porch, that 
it was with great difficulty we forced oor way 
in. Brigham Youngs, now the head of the body, 
was haranguing with great violence, in consequence 
of the seceding of Mr. Smith, brother of their pro- 
phet, from the society. They have one thing they 
preach, the purest doctrine perhaps ever put toge- 
ther; and a other thing they practice, that is the 
chosen or elect; and more vile a taing could not 
possibly exist. Yuu may judge of the zeal of the 
people from the fact that this temple hus cost but 
a mere trifle; the labor has all been done by them- 
selves, the wood and stone all cut by them, and the 
expenditure merely for the ifon, glass and paint. I 
never, in any country, saw a more beautiful view 
than that from the tup of the hill as you descend to 
Montrose, 

“A beautiful prairie extends in front of you, in- 


The history of the Mormon emigration to, settle- | tersected by the Mississippi, and on the other side 
ment in, connection and contention with, und expul-| of tlie river lies Nauvoo in quite repose, while high 
sion {rom the stale of Inuinurs, will furnish an an-| ap upon the hill looms this vast edifice, with its cu- 


structive Jesson whenever it shall be duly written. 

A letter irom J. A, Bennet, dated Nauvoo, Oct. | 
Q7th, says: There are already organized twenty- 
five companies of one hundred families each, to be] 
filled up during the winter fur the march to Califor- | 
nia, Each family of ten persuns will have a strong) 
wagou, drawn by four oxen, and supplied with every 
thing necessary for the journey. A troop of horse 
will be organized as an advanced guard, ‘lhe whole 
Mormon people are called in from Europe and Ams 
rica, so that they expeot about two hundred thou- 
sand persons to congregate within ona year at the 
Bay ol St. Fraucisco! Several ships will be fitted 
out in Englaud to take their people round Cape 
Horn, aud others will sail from New York in the 
spring, le no this a tempting placa for au old U. 
States olficer like myself, who has been through the 
last war?” 


Nhuvoo and the Mormon Temple. A letter dated 
Upper Mississippi, Qetober, 1845, writteu by a high 
ly intelligent lady of this city, now travelling m the 
west, gives lhe following interesling acoounts 

“We slept ane night at a tavern, whieh was kept 
by a family wha had suceded from the society af 
Mormons at Nauvoo. They had embraned the Mor- 
mon doctrines in the first stage, which they expound: 
ed lo ua, and which certainly, as they apoke of them, 


pola glistening in the sun. The whole was to have 
been encircled by a high wall, enclosing three or 
four acres, but of course it will have to be disposed 
of, and il is supposed, will Le purchased by the Ca- 
tholies, as there are a vast many upon the river.— 
We heard Young give the directious about their ra- 
moval; to form themselves mto companies, which 
had been done—so many teams to aach company— 
se many to each wagon—aud so much flour to each 
person, &e, So that they are really serious in the 
purpose of removal. [W. Y. Post. 


AREA TELAT I NE LE Fe TD 
IS WAR BREWNG? 


ARE WE REAOY? 


‘ A v 


Without EN tu decide ur enquire whether 
our titis lo the Oregen is any better than the 
British title, —but admitting (for the sake of exam- 
ining a more immediate question) that, as President 
Poux in lus juaugural speech asserted, our title to 
the territory is *elear and unquestionable,” we de- 
voted a few columnsof ihe Register two weeks since 
lg the enquiry,—supposing onr title Jo be ever so un. 
exceptionab:e,— whether it would be prudent in the 
administration in the present condition af the canu» 
try to take any step or yse any official langusega, or 
recommend auy measure, that must have the ine- 
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vitable effect of terminating negotiauons with Great 
Britain in relation to her pretensions. 
in the article alluded to, briefly to the actual condi- 
tion of the country at this moment, totally unpre- 
pared at every point, to encounter the first shoek of 
a formidable war. We referred tu the preparations 
which the British have, on the conirary, certainly 
beer making, 3nd which they are now auxiously hur- 
rying on to a completion, for some formidable hos- 
tile operation. Being ata loss to perceive 1n the 
posture of the world any other aim or pretext for 
so formidable an outfit, we concluded itevery way 
probabie that it is designed for an ultimate proof, as 
their minister, (he whole of parliament, and the 
whole of their public presses declared, that they 
would not submit to have Oregon violently taken from 
them. Supposing then, that England, instead of 
quietly submitting to our taking “the WHOLE” of 
Oregon, should determine “to try the issue joined” at 
the mouth of ihe connon, the question we put was, 
ARE WE READY FOR SUCH AN ISSUE? Have we made 
any preparation? Are we now making any prepara- 
tions to meet such an issue? If we have not, and 
are not, is it not the obvious duty of a prudeut exe- 
cutive, if it be possible, are they not bound, to avert 
if they can the arrival of such an issue, until the 
country is placed in something ofa condition to meet 
i? Is it possible that any men can flatter themselves 
tiat they could escape the (ramendous respousibility 
of precipitating the country into 3 war with the most 
powerful empire of the world, without one single 
resort tu that necessary preparation with which such 
a war should be met, and must be mel with, Wf wide 
spread disaster and disgrace ure tu be averted? 


The position which was broadly assumed by 
the government organ at Washington, and reiter- 
rated by the presses of the party of which that or- 
gan is the leading journal, and to which we had es- 
pecial reference in putting the enquiries to which we 
allude, asıl in earuest in their announcement that 
the, government had determined no longer to be min: 
cing matters, to have "ALL OF OREGON ca NONE," 
would seem from the qualification and explanations 
since oiade, to have been either, as we expressed the 
persnasion that it must be, 3 misstatement of the 
views of the execulive—or, those views, if they 
were then entertained, are undergoing a sober second 
thought. Certain it is, no man in Lis righi iniad could 
quietly review the position of affairs, could louk at the 
one parly, fully armed, wilh army, navy, and trea- 
sury “all ready” for action, and now busily preparing 
in every doe 1 3 
rations; whilst the other party, so tar from being rea- 
dy, have their little army actually beyond what was 
very recently, if it is not yet, their own frontier, and 
lahle to interruption in returning, their whole coast 
and northern aud indian frontier unguarded by a 
snigle concentrated battalion, the most of their fur- 
Lifications absolutely entrusted to a mere corporal’s 
guard, their foreign consmerce strewed over every 
ocean, unsuspecting danger, their sea board cities 
accessible to an enemy’s sq'iadrou, their militia un 
organized, and areis not even matiufactured to place 
iu their hands, no law enacted, none even propased 
for adding oue regiment to the regular army, inucli 
less having aa army enlisted, and disciplined, ready 
for an onset; no pruviston even suggested as a sub- 
stitute for the existing revenues by which the cur- 
rent expenses of government arc to be met, nearly 
altof which would of course be eut olf by the destruc- 
uon of our foreign trade whieh must occur in case 
of a war, and which would ieuder direct taxes the 
only mode of obtaining the delicit; no hint, even, at 
the source Irom which the extraordinary expenses 
which war would incur, are to be derived. Nay, so far 
even (rom this, the fact is notorious, that the seeretary 
of the treasury i» occupied more in preparing a project 
for reducing the existing tariff “to a revenue stand- 
ard,” than in voutriving ways aud means wherewith 
to meet a conflict with Great Britain, “Phat in this, 
the actual posture of the two parties, to which uo 
man of prudence aud foresight cau shut his oyes, or 
should shut his eyes, itis possible that the high ofli- 
cers of the government cau huve determined to ad 
vise measures which in all probability would lead to 
an immediate conflict, seems to us to be next to in- 
credible. .'l'he recklessness of such a course woald 
be too mauifest for the popularity of any mau or par- 
ty ta sustain for one moment The judgment of every 
reflecting man in the country would be, that states- 
men, that could riot, or would not at least, endeavor 
to aver! (he inevitable disasters and disgrace to pur 
flag and to the character of our country which 
would follow Irom being precipitated into a foreign 
war in a condition so totally unprepared for it, would 
pot, and ought nat to be, trusted with the high re- 
spousibility of conducting such a war. ‘Phe idea that 
either publie spirit and national pride would rally to 
sustain men who could so uuwtiely commit the des- 
tiny ef die. country, is altogether @ mistake, linwe- 


k-yard in the kingdom iu further prepa: į 


‘yer it may be true, that that pride and patriotism 


We referred may be relied upon to sustain the country in any 


event. The people of the United States would be 
unqualilied to enjoy their existing popular govern- 
ment if they were unable to discern between the in- 
terests and welfare of the country, and the objecta 
of any party or any men that may undertake to re- 
present a party; moch less if they could not detect 
so flagrant a defect in judgment as would be maoi- 
fested by such a folly as we have been supposing. 

Of our right to Oregon,—‘all or none,"—how 
much or how little of it we should elaim or insist 
upon, we have in these enquiries refrained tu speak. 
That is not the question iu hand. Suppose our right 
to be a thousand times better than tt is, are we pre- 
pared as we ought to be, before we conclude to ter- 
minate negotiations and undertake to fight the Bri- 
tish for it? That is the question which it is time that 
every man ia America had brought up his mind to 
the consideration of. 

Why do we say so? 

Not because the Union, or any other of the jour- 
nals supposed to be most familiar with the councils 
of the cabinet, leads us to expect this or that tan- 
guage to be employed in the president's annual mes- 
sage to congress; not that he may tell whether '*Ore- 
gon, all or none,” means that we are determined to 
have all or none, (as interpreted by every one who 
read the article) or that it means the merely assum- 
ing some abstract notion about our title” as distin- 
guished from our *'demand" in the case, (for this wo 
consider as mere moonshine,) not what he may say 
about our “clear and indisputable right” to Oregon, 
in his message; but what measures he recommends to 
congress in the premises, and how far that recom- 
mendation will operate to the accomplishment of those 
measures. This is the point. 


lf the president recommends congress to pass au 
act for extending the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States over “the whole of Oregon,” it will 
no doubt be ander a confidence (hat at least the par- 
ty with whom he has been, and is yet associated, and 
which is now in majority in both houses of congress, 
will sustain his recommendation. 1t would not only be 
the height of folly, but absolutely suicidal in the pre- 
sident to make such a recommendation and invite 
such an issue, without being confident on that poiot. 
Not only would the concerns of the whole country he 
disturbed by the probability of a war, in such a case, 
but if the recommendation failed, the president 
would bo left in a deplorable plight, such, as in a si- 
niilar case in England, would make a resignation of 
the reins of government 3 matter of course; our pre- 
sident it 16 true, could retain Ais hold for the residue 
of his term of four years; but, what an imbecile 
picture he would be? 


We hase over and over lamented that the execu- 
tive of this country, as welt as that of England, iu 
the late case of Sir Robert Peel on the Oregon sub- 
ject in parliament, had not retained, as our constitn- 
nou expressly enjoins on our executive lo do, the 
voudueting of negotiations with foreign powers, in- 
stead of making those negotiations matter for con- 
gressional and parliamentary decisions. The ten- 
dency of such resort is obviously to a quarrel and 3 
war. Suun there would be an end of discussion. If 
the president recommends to congress to pass such 
an act as we have alluded to in regard to Oregon, it 
will be a virtual, if not an absolute termination of 
all negotiation on the sabject on his part. Relinquish- 
ing negotiation, he appeals to congress. What would 
be the result of such an appeal, or what the result 
of a dispute between our congress on the one part 
abd the British purlismeut on the other, no man can 
doubt. 

If the president takes the step we have aliove sl- 
luded to, that result ts uot six months, we doubt if it 
is three months uff. If such be indeed the course de- 


to bring (he question home,—Are we prepared for a 
war with Great Britain? 

Would it not be wise, at least to commence pre- 
paring for such a conflict, before we unmoor from 
what hold we have for a continuance of peace? 


Abruptly terminatiog negotiations, by laying hands 
upon the whole territory in dispute, 
of vefianee singing out, “all or none,” will iuevita- 
bly bring on war. 

iť such be the course concluded nn by the governe 
ment, we say, and say it soberly, it is full time the 
nation were buckling on their armour. 

Nay, more,——we say if such be tha uliimate deter- 
mination of the president and hia cabinet, their ob- 
vions policy should be st least to poatpune the ful- 
fhnent of such a purpose, until the country have 
time to arm and prepare fov the conflict. We say 
they are bqund in common prudence,—lhey are 
bound by the solemn obligations of the constitution, 
to recoupoend such preparations, aud to recommend 


signed hy the executive, it ıs fuil time for the people! 


and in u spirit! 
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them in such due time too, aa such a contingency would 
require. And we say further, that no man entrusted 
with executive powers, who ventured to neglect so 
obvieus a duty, could survive the odium that that 
neglect would speedily bring upon his head, from an 
enlightened people and an observing world. 

Our hope, may we not ogain add, in spite of all 
that has appeared in the publie journals,—still may 
we not say that our firm belief is, that President 
Porr can not be so inconsiderate of the interests of 
the country and of his own responsibilities, as to 
venture such a course asthe publieatious in those 
journals seem to indicate? It is impossible to believe 
that he can be so indifferent to the unarmed condi- 
tion of the country, or so confident of the pacific 
disposition of the British goveroment towards us, as 
such a course on his part would imply. 

If Oregon is ours, and we decide to have it ‘all er 
none" at all events, and if the time has arrived for 
us to lay hold of it, and to say peremptorily to all 
other powers, “hands olf,” then we say it is time, 
full time, that the country should resound from one 
end to the other with preparations for war; aye, aud 
for such a war as this globe of ours has seldom wit- 
nessed the equal of. Come when it may, the third 
conflict between Great Britain and America, will 
be no child’s play. 
eo A ET 
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New YORK CUSTOM HOUSE RETURNS, for Oct. 1845: 
Duports. Exports. | 
Foreign artieles | Foreign arucles 

liable to duty $3,653,632 | liable to duty $452,122 
Do. free 857,556 | Do. free 143,319 
Specie & bun. 36,980 | Domestic prod’e. 2,593,035 

—-— Specie & bull'a. — 353,956 
$4,559,158 | L— 
$3,542,422 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, (loco, intimates, that though this 
wears ihe appearance of some activity in the foreign 
commerce of the port, fur so late in the business 
year, yet “it does not iudicate the probability of s 
sufficient income to meet the expenses of the current 
fiscal year, swelled to an extraordinary amount by the 
expedition to Texos and the Gulf of Mexico.” 

This, from such high anti-tariff authority, goes far 
to confirm the impression we entertained and ex. 
pressed some two months since, that thesecretary of 
the treasury when lie set himself down to the task of 
making out for congress his annual reports and esti- 
mates, would be very apt to find the present tariff 
about as neat a "revenue tariff " according to tha 
construction of sll except the very ultra “free tra- 
ders," as could well be contrived. Instead of pro. 
ducing a surplus in the treasury, to quarrel about 
the distribution of, and give pretext to the ery of 
“down with high duties," itis pretty certain tbat 
there is more likelihood of deficiency of revenue to 
meet the current expeuses of the present and ap- 
proaching year. The tariff ip that case, as Mr. 
Srewaar, M. C., of Pennsylvania, lately remarked, 
would appear to require pulling up to a “revenue 
standard,” rather than pulling down toa revenue 
starda rd, 


CorroN Goops.—Domestics exported from Boston, 
| during the month of October 1845, consisted of 4,033 
| bales to New York; 2,352 to Puiladelphia; to Balti- 
more 1,909; to Charleston 1,150; to Rio Janeiro 397; 
to the East Indies 239; to Manilla 245, to South Ame- 
rica 1U4; to Hong Kong 169—total 12,114 bales,— 
making a total tur the five months past, of 36,475 
bales; same lime last ye: r 40,134 bales. The exports 
to foreign ports for the last live months, were 12,458 
bales; same time last year 9,571 bales. 


i 


Sournean COTTON MANUFACTURES.— Export of Al- 
' bany colton yaras. Toe tast Montgomery Independent 
says: "We were a good deal surprised a few day 
ago, at seeing a large number of bales of cetton 
yarns from the factory of Messrs, Marks & Barnett, 
on the Tallapoosa, on their way to the river for ex- 
portation. On enquiry we [ound that these gentle- 
men had been exporting large quantities of yarn to 
‘ northern faetories, nut finding sale sufficient ior them 
here. ‘This is certainly oue step, and a very import- 
‘aut one, in advance of exporting the raw material, 
‘and ust bring great additional wealth inte our state 
if generally pursued, as it will at least divide the 
profits of the manufactured article at home. No 
doubt these enterprising gentlemen, Messrs. M. & B., 
will soon be able to put their looms into operation. 
l And we hope to see the day when Alabama will not 
‘only use her own fabrics, but will be able to seud 
the manufactured cottons in al! varieties abroad.— 
‘This is the true, safe, and effectual remedy against 
all oppressions of the tari, real or imaginary.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMMERCIAL TREATIES, al least of 
the commercial treaty which was negotiated wath 
England by our present minister to London, Mr. 
McLane, in compliance with the celebrated instruc- 
tions which he received from Mr. Van Buren, then 
secretary of state, at the commencement of Gen'l, 
Jackson's administration, are illustrated in the fol- 
Jowing statement, which we find in the New York 
Express. The injury of the arrangement to our ship- 
ping interest, has been gradually but surely pro- 
gressing, and has not hy any means yet reached its 
full fathom. Such as it now is, however, it is worth 
looking at and of being well considered. The state- 
ment says: "Of the cotton crop of tbe states south 
of Virginia, last year, forty-three per cent. was tak- 
en to Liverpool by British ships, as will be seen by 
the following table, which we compile from a late 
British publication;— 

British ships. American. 
) 94 


New Olileans 11 lo 
Mobile 14 61 
Apalachicola 9 23 
Savannah 46 46 
Charleston 43 83 
284 367 


Total 
In Mobile and Savannoh the British ships have 
had the largest share. At Mobile, the second cot- 
ton port of the xouth, British ships took one half, 
and at Savannah in the same proportion. Ship own- 
ers may see in this competition the true cause of the 
low rate of cotton freights.” 


Trape or BELGiUM. A very interesting article in 
Hunt’s Magazine has becn gleaned from ‘Travels 
in Belgium, by. J. E. Tennent, M. P.," in two vo- 
lumes, published in England in 184]; and therefore 
it may be supposed that, in the rapid clianges which 

commercial as well as other interests in the condi- 
| tions of nations are making, four years have also 
| wrought considerable alteratians there. 


The trade between Belgium and the United States 
ia comparatively trifling. 
Our exports in 1844 consisted of— 


Whale and fish oil and whalebone $180,827 
Staves and lumber, tar, pitch, rosin, and 
turpentine 14,338 
Ashes, pot and pearl 336,125 
Provisions 54,829 
Rice 248,014 
| Cotton 160,319 
| Tobacco 145,374 
Wax 24,610 
Lead 81,011 
` Sundries and not enumerated 6,564 
' Total domestic exports 1,852,571 
T Foreign goods exported 151,230 
q Total exports 2,003,801 
Imports— 
| Articles free of duty $31,983 
| Articles not enunierated 31,345 
| Cloths, cassimeres, and other woollen 
fabrics 353,775 
| Manufactures of cotton 12,281 
Manufactures of silk 2,319 
! Manufactures of linen and lace 7,303 
- Firearms and manufactures of metal 65,812 
. AM other manufactured goods and ma- 
terials 9,581 
Furs undressed, and hatters’ and otber 
furs 38,745 
Zinc 40,442 
Wines and spirits 2,228 
| Linseed oil 92,060 
| Unmanufaetured wool, goat's hair, and 
Manilla hemp 8,185 
‘Cassia 706 
Coal 1,729 
Sundries 18 
$634,777 


© We found the statement of imports from Belgium 
which is given in the Magazine altogether incorrect, 
"and have compiled the above from the treasury an- 
nual statement. 
Belgium, in 1844, reccived only about onc-fifticth 

of the merchandise exported from the U. States. 
» Belgium was in the plenitude of her political 
power, the height of her commercial prosperity from 
the thirteenth to the scventeenth century. Bruges 
| was one of the great entrepots where the furs aud 
| iron of the north and the produce of the ludies were 
collected previous to their dispersion over Western 
Europe. This city is also remarkable for originating 

| the idea of marine insurance, an! for the erection of 
| the first exchange for tli 


> 
{ 
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c convenience of merchants. 
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It was a native of Bruges—Beham— who, fifty years 
before the enterprise of Columbus, ventured to 
“tempt the western maip," and, having discovered 
the Azores, first led *the way to the discovery of a 
new hemisphere." 


Belgium is said to bave been famous even befare 
the Christian era for the manufaeture of clothing of 
all descriptions. Damask has been made there from 
the time of the Crusades, the art having been brought 
from Damascus by the soldiers of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon. To the present day “Holland” is synonymous 
with linen. The exports of linen from the Nether- 
landa amounted in 1784, to 27,843,397 yards, whilst 
io 1841, with an increased population and improved 
machinery, it amounted to only 30,000,000 yards — 
Flax is still, however, the staple commodity of Bel- 
gium, and its cultivation her staple employment, 
one acre in every eighty-six of the whole area of 
the country being devoted to its cultivation; ia some 
districts one acre in twenty is given ta it, and in the 
Pays de Waes it amounts to one in ten. The export 
of flax in 1831 amounted to 5,449,388 kilogrammes, 
and in 1838 to 9,459,056. The raw material and its 
various manufactures produces to Belgium an annu- 
al income of 63,615,000 francs. The superiority of 
Belgian flax is so great that it generally ranges from 
$400 to $450 per (on, whilst the ordinary average of 
British lax does not exceed $256. 

The city of Ghent has lately become the great 
emporium of the flower trade; plants and roots to the 
value of a million anda half of francs have been 
exported in one year fram that city. 

The refinery of sugar is carried on to a great ex- 
tent in Belgium. ‘There are between sixty and se- 
venty refineries in the country, and in 1838, 16 814,- 
946 kilogrammes of raw sugar were imported, and 
8,113,897 kilogrammes of refined sugar exported. 


One of the mast flourishing trades in Brussels is 
that of books, especially the reprints of French and 
foreign literature. The value of the volumes !hus 
produced annually is said to excced six millions of 
franes, of which two millions at Jeast are for contre- 


facons of foreign literature. 
Antwerp, as is well known, contests with Holland 
and Germany the glary of the discovery of printing. 


Be this as 1t may, it was during the days of Plantin, 
the celebrated printer, one of the most ex'ensive and 
famous seats of the art in Europe. 


In 1840, 1,098 vessels, with a tonnage of 160,658, 
entered the port of Antwerp. In 1794 there were 
12,000 workmen employed in the manufacture of sisk 
in Antwerp; the number is now redned to 200. In 
the cotton manufactures of Belgium the hours of la- 
bor appear to be very severe. ln one establishment 
Mr. Tennent found the men and girls working four- 
teen hours a day, exclusive of two hours for stop. 
pages, and was told that this extent of labor was iu 
dispensalile in order to matniain their position in the 
market. The exports of cotton goods has been fal- 
ling off since 1830, having diminished sixty per cent. 
since 1833. They amounted 1839 to 400,000 kilo- 
granimes. 


Belgium has embarked largely in the railroad sys- 
tem, and is, from the nature of her surface, well 
adapted to that mode of conveyance. The average 
cost of constructing railroads is about $42,500 per 
mile, including carriages and buildings. The con- 
sumption of beer in tiis country is immense. One 
establishment brews two hundred barrels a day, and 
its usual stock on hand is 14,000 barrels. The con- 
sumption amounts to thirty-five gallons per annum 
for each individual of the population! Not more 
than 40,000 gallons arc annually exported. 

In coals Belgium is the richest couüitry of the west 
of Europe, with the exception of England; the coal 
districts of England, Belgium, and France being in 
the proportions of 5, 3, and 05 per cent. on their re- 
spective surfaces, whilst the quantities produced in 
1833 were as 23, 4, and 23. 

The woollen trade of the Ardennes is one of the 
oldest national occupations of the Netherlands, but 
the epuntry is dependent upon others for the raw 
material which she employs. She does not feed 
more than a million of sheep, and her annual imports 
of wool from Germany, Holiand, England, and Spain 
exceed 15,000,000 franes. , 

The exports of Belgium cxhibit a great declension 
sincc her separation from Holland. In 1831 they 
amounted to 97,000,000 franes; in 1836 they were 
only 6,500,000. ‘This falling off is to be attributed 
principally to its exclusion from Germany by the 
operation of the Zollverein. Germany, which in 
1832 took no Jess than 1,000,000 kilogrammes of Bel- 
giau cloth, naw, on an average of four years, does 
exceed 250,000. 

We have thus given a pretty full analysis of the 
commerce ot Belgum, which we think witt prove 
both interesting and instructive. 


A New Beororo WHALER, has just completed ber 
fourth successive and suecessfu! cruises after whales 
within eight vears, and has brought home upwards 
of thirteen thousand barrels of oil. The crew can- 
sisted of thirty men, and during that time no spirits 
of any kind had been allowed on board as a bever» 
age on any occasion, nor had any man died of dis- 
ease, or been seriously sick. 


Traore or THE Uprer Misstssipri. In March, 
1844, there was an interesting report from the war 
department on this subject, which appears to have 
attracted little attention, The total produce of the 
Upper Mississippi leal mines in 1825 was, tn round 
numbers, 664,000 pounds; m 1827, 5,000 000. In 
1838, the lead shipped from Galena and ports above, 
11,000.000 of pounds; in 1844, 39,000,000; and es- 
timated for 1845, at 49,000,000 of pounds. The pine 
lumber sent forward from the mills on the St. Croix 
and Chippewa rivers in Iowa, in 1843, was 21,000,- 
000 feet of plank, boards, and joists, 52.000 square 
feet of hewn timber, 3,400,000 sningles, 4,000,000 
of laths. From the nullis in. Wisconsin, in 1842, 
8,500 000 feet of hoards, plank, and joist, 2,000,000 
ef shingles, 1,200,000 laths. The estimated value 
of the trade of Galena and ports above for 1843 
was, in round numbers, exports, lead $937,000, cop- 
per $11,000, lumher $225,000, hides $28,000, agri- 
cultural products $18,000; total exports $1,250,000. 
The valine of imports $1,150,000. ‘The report from 
which the above is extracted is senate duc. 242 28th 
congress, Ist session. It eantains much valuable in- 
formation for those, especially members of congress, 
who are mlerestel in (he improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Upper Mississippi. 

Commence OF THE ISLAND or Copa in 1844. The 
whole value of the produets of Spain imported into 
Cuba during 1844 was $5,726,271. The value of the 
exports for the whole island was as follows: 

in 1840, $25 911,783; 1841, $26,774,614; 1342, 
$26,684,701; 1843, $25,029,792; 1844, 925,426 591. 

The vaiue of the imports was, in 1840, $24,700,- 
189; 1341, $25,081 408; 1342, $24,637,527, 1843, $$3,- 
422,096; 1844, $25,056,231. 

The exports of sugar for 1343 was 835,103 b xes, 
which sold for $12,447,453; do. for 1844 was 1,009,- 
565 boxes, which sold for $14,133,926. 


HorLawp.— Printing invented at Haarlem. Near 
the chureh is a statue of ‘‘Haarlem’s Glory,” Lan- 
rent Koster, the iuventor of the art of priuting, re- 
presenting him holding forth in his hand the letter 
A,asa type of his claim to the discovery. Oppo- 
site is the house in which he resided, upon which is 
inscribed, ** Memorize sacrum Typographia, ars ar- 
tium conservatrix, hie primum inventa circa annam 
1440." ‘Tradition says that Koster used to walk 
daily ina wood near the town, and one morning 
picked up a hit of bark, upon which he carved a 
letter with such success that he was induced to coni- 
plete the alphabet. The idea occurred to him that 
by inking them he conld produce impressions upon 
paper. He succeeded—and, the art once discovered, 
went on perfecting his essay hy casting letters of 
lead and tin. Unfortunately tor his faime, Paust, lis 
workman, stole the fount ou Christmas eve, and car- 
ried iL to Mayeace, where he endeavored to secure 
(be honor of the discovery, but the merit undoubt- 
edly belongs to Koster. In the Town Hall are Kos- 
ter’s original blocks, with a work printed by hin in 
1440, “Speculum Haman Salvatioois;" and Haar- 
lem is still celebrated for a loundry of Greek and 
Hebrew characters, from which most of the Jewish 
presses in Europe are supplied. 


THE COMMERCE AND PROGRESS OF Cui A truly 
valuable paper, translated from the Freuch, foc 
"Sunmond's Colonial Magazine," and republished 
wilh additions in the Merchants’? Magazine. With 
the political histury of Chili we have nothing to do 
in this place: il is suifictent to say that since she has 
taken her’ place among the independent nations of 
the earth, her commercial importance and value may 
be said to have been created. In 1831 her revenue 
was 1,517,537 piasters; in 1835 it was 2,003,421; and 
in 1342 it was 3,805,961 piasters. A piaster may, 
tor all general purposes, be estimated at $1 25. 

A rapid developament of the resources of Chili 
has taken place, the government is mild; taxes 
light, order established; equitable laws administered 
to both native and foreigner. Perfect liverty 1s guar- 
antied to. the cilizen so long as he respects that of 
others, and an absolute equality under the law, 
which admits of no titles, privileges, or distinctions 
between natives and foreigners, protecting all alike 
by the same safeguards. 

The country, whieh, under the Spanish sway, was 
uncuilivaled and poor, now every where shows fer- 
tile liuds, rich plantations, and aslificial meadows. 
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Fine villages, farms, schools, and public institutions 
now ocenpy the places of the poor huts of former 
times. Every thing has inereased, every thing has 
grown more important. 

The annual mining preduce under the Spaniards 
was, on the average—silver 23,500 marcs, (1 mare 
equals 8 oz.:) copper 25,000 marcs. In 1834 it had 
risen to—silver 164,000 mares; copper 75,000 marcs. 

The increase in the commerce of the country is 
shown very forcibly by the fact that, until 1830, the 
maximum amount raised by the customs had been 
800,000 piasters; in 1842 it had risen to 1,936,323 
piasters. 

The principal exports from Valparaiso were, in 
the years 1836 to 1840: i 
Copper, in bars 
Copper, ore 
Lucerne seed 
Chcese 
Flour 
Gold, in bars 
Silver, in bars 
Hides 

From 1841 to 1843: 
Copper, in bars 
Copper, ore 


108 763 ewt. 
11,838 do. 
10,422 do. 

922 6-5 do. 

190,783 do. 

1,220 mares. 

329,917 do. 

254,394 No. 


952,752 cwt. 
905.032 do. 
Gold, coined and in bars 16 590 marcs. 
Silver, coined and in bars 130,066 do. 

The agricultural industry is prospering in the 
same ratio, as the soil of Chili is of extraordinary 
fertility. 1t yields all the European and a great por- 
tion of the tropical products; and the general return 
from the land is twenty, in some provinces thirty, 
and in others even a hundred times the quantity of 
seed employed. As a proof of the increased import- 
ance of agriculture in Chili, it may be mentioned 
that the government tithes for 1833 amounted to 
901.000 piasters, and in 1841 to 243,753 piasters.— 
As the tithe law is vo great favorite with the farmer, 
it may be taken for granted that his estimates will 
pot be overdone; probably they do not exceed three- 
fourths of his actual harvest. 

The external credit of the republic has kept pace 
with her internal improvement. The rapidly in- 
creasing importance of the seaport of Valparaiso is 
shown by the fact, that, while in 1834 only 450 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tounage of 77,700 tons, en- 
tered this port, the entries in. 1842 amounted to 685 
vessels, with a tonnage of 137,453 tons. 

The entries in all the Cuihan ports wera, in 1842: 
Inwards (vessels) 1,333,339,019 tons. Outwards, 
do. 1,374,328 288 tons. 

The amount of exports from the United States to 
Chili in 1844 was $1,105,221; the amount of imports 


from Chili tu. the United States in 1944 was $150,- 


310. 

The principal 
copper, mercury, 
tion, particularly horses and mules; 


iron, coals; cattle of evcry descrip 


part of South 


the abode of civilized man. 


“Looking at Chili m its present state, 1t is really 
acarcely credible that this is the same country which, 
under the Spaniards, had no trade whatever with any 
other nation of the world; which had no other inter- 
course but with Peru and Buenos Ayres, and whose 
revenue was not snfficient for the payment of the 
salaries of the civil and military authorities of its 


capital.” 


SuoE AND LEATHER TRADE. When quite a lad, | 


went as such inte a shoe store in Market street, be- 
tween Charles and Hanover, and within a couple of 
doors of where old Peter Wyaut then kept one of the 
When | 
said sture, nearly the whole assort- 


principal traveller's taverns of the city. 
first went to the 
ment of shoes in that, as well as every other shoe 
store in the eity, was imported either froin England 
or France. 
when the French slippers, as they were then called, 


were superceding the aristocratic high heeled shocs, 
in which our ancestoria! dames used to dance the 
stately and: formal hornpipe with such grace.— 


Yankee shoes, heavy, rough, coarse articles, oecupi 
eda few of our back shelves. 


up in their own house, by shoemakers, who at that 
time carried their “kit”? [rom house to house, and 


worked up the lcather which the housekeeper had 
previously fad tanned at the tanners for the purpose 
of shoeing Ins own feet and those of his wile and fa- 


mily, for the year. 


The enthusiasm with which most of the Ameri- 
cans, at (he time alluded to, sided with the French, 
in thair struggle for liberty and equality,” aided to 


products of Chili are gold, silver, 


the best fruits 
and most valuable legumes; and corn, wine, and olive 
oil in abundance. Such a bountiful soil, with a more 
salubrions climate than is possessed by any other 
America, needed only the blessing of 
liberty to render it al] that could be wished for as 


It was atthe crisis of the revolution, 


The Yankee slioes 
had just begun a contest with the then cxisting prac- 
tice; of every family having their own shoes made 


banish the high-heeled shoes here, as their memora- 
ble victories over the Duke of Brunswick and the 
Duke of York, aided the sans-culottes in banishing 
the Bourbons from France. It was at the same time 
and in the same struggle for fashion as well as for 
power, that the sans-culottes substituted pants for the 
breeches of the old regime. 

But the period alluded te deserves some kindly 
recollection from its dating another revolution.— 


| Just then, the effects of a PROTECTIVE TARIFF, in be- 


half of the American manufacturer began their 
wholesome aud effective operation upon the shoe and 
leather trade and the manufactures of both. I was 
not more than eighteen months in the store alluded 
to, but in that time the American tariff of protection, 
had seated the American manufacturer of the article 
in his own domicile, at work in bis own shop, and 
had nearly banished both English and French manu- 
factured shoes from our shelves. What was said, 
and written, and done, especially by the foreign 
agents of the shoe business, on perceiving that their 
“occupation”? was about to leave them, is yet fresh in 
my recollectinn. Instead of orders for hundreds of 
dozen pairs of this and of that kind, to have a mea- 
gre half dozen pair cautiously ordered, was to them 
a sad proof of the degeneracy of the times. To sce 
the shelves of the shoe stores where the home-made 
shoes were crowding the tmported article off, and 
cramping the stock within the dimension of a glass 
counter casc, was truly ominous; and the way they 
sung out ‘free trade,” and cursed protective duties, 
might serve as a pattern for soma of our free trade 
editors of the present day. The revolution went on, 
however, and the Yankee shoe business prospered.— 
American feet have from that time been generally 
shod with American shoes, made up by American 
workmen out of American materials. Soon there 
was no competition from abroad, and for many ycars 


i : t i s 
none existed. But so soon as under he compromise Price Current, made up to the 31st August, 1845, the cot- 


act, the foreign article was again admitted at a very 
trifling duty, in came French and English shoes and 
boots, at rates which our workmen could illy com- 
pete with. The tariff of 1842 stopped the current, 
considerably, and arrested the ruin with which our 
shoe and leather dealers were imminently threatened. 
The trade received a new impulse, and we see by an 
article in a New Orleans paper, that competition of 
our own tradesmen is naw bringing down prices ra- 


pidly. The article alluded to, says that the New! 41535.» 


Orleans market is now so glutted with shoes, that 
prices have declined ten per cent, and consign- 
ments are being re-shipped, and. closes by saying 
* shoes will be cheap this winter.” 

MANUFACTURES AND BUSINESS uF Lowent. The Low- 
ell Courier publishes the returna of the business of Low- 
ell, fur the year 1844 as gathered by the asscsaors of the 
city, and which reach near ten millions ol dollars.— 
There are now in Lowell the lullowiug milla. 

Cotton mills. 29—Spindlcs. 208,148 
Do. used, 25,422 93 Ibs.—yds. of cot. goods, 74,138,711 
Value of goods made $3,005 642 


Cotton yarn, lba. 10,200—valved at 2046 : = 

Cor batting, Ibs. 750,000—  “ 52000| Sucar Trane or Burore. Import and Stock Ist Oc- 

Pelisse wad. Ibs. 21,000— ao 3,200 | tuber 1545. 

Cot. flan. yds. 2,000,000— “ 200,000 ]541. [mports. 1845. 

Calico manvfactories, 2 | Great Britain, 396,300,000 ths, 462.800,000 Ibs, 

Yds. cal. print, 14,910,165— — ** $1,531,200 | Other ports of Europe, 401,700,000 413,900,000 

Bleach, and col. estab'a 1 — ———— 

Y de. bl'd. or col. 8,600,000— ** 800,000 Total, 808,200,000 Ibs. 976,700,000 lbs. 

Woollen nnlls, 3—sets wooll'n mach, 33 1841. 1845. 

Lbs. wool nsed, 1,200,000—yds. b. cloth made _ 100,000 | Great Britain, 164,600,000 lùs. — 136 600,000 lbs. 
Valued at $250,000 | Other poris in Europe, 69,200,000 69,200,000 

Yds. cassimeres, 510,47t— s. 605,000 Hc pai. es 

Yds.ken.jeans, 290,000— — " 15,000 Total, 233,800,000 205,800,000 Ibs. 

Yds. flannel, 333,759— a 73.271 p 

Yda. green bock'g, 2,291— — ^ t,000 | Banxs Statistics. Banka of South Carolina. —Tha 

Paira blankets, Py UE 6,891 | leading featurea of such of the Banks of South Carolins, 


Ln 


Lbs. wuolln yarn, 30,935— 


5,568 
Mills for manufacturing carpets, 3 


The latest English papers state that in the menth® 
of August and September, about 500 bales of wool 
were received from the United States. We further 
learn that during October, over 1560 bales have 
been shipped to England from New York, and some 
from other ports. ! 


Batrimore AND Ouro Rartmoap. The report of 
the directors contains interesting facts on tha subject 
of railroads:— 

Cost of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- | 

road to Cumberland $1,623,626 1 
Length of the railroad 177 miles. 
Average cost, per mile x 41,011 

Summary of Receipts. 
Aggegale of 


Officiol From Amount from passengers and 
year, passengers. tonnage. tonnage. 
1836 4128126 30  $153.186 23 $281,312 53 
1837 145,625 29 155,676 09 303,301 38 
1838 166,693 53 198.530 79 365,224 32 
1839 173,860 44 233,487 06 497,347 50 
1840 177,035 15 255,847 95 482,883 10. 
1841 179,615 80 211,451 07 391,069 87 
1842 181,177 35 245,315 31 426.492 66 
1843 274,617 27 360,647 81 575.235 08 
1844 336,876 32 321,743 66 658,619 98 
1845 309,882 30 368,720 88 738,603 18 


Total $2,133,510 33 $2,444 579 85 $4,578,090 20 
Aggregate of passengers for the above pe- 
1,605,246 


riod 
Gross receipts in 1845 $738,603 
363,841 


Gross expenses 


$314,162 


Net receipts 


Tnuaog or New Onrzaxs. According to the N. O. 


ton exported from New Orleans was: 


For the years 1843—'44, 895,373 bales: | 


1814—'45, 984,616 | | 
Tobacco for the year 1843—44, 81.249 bhda. 
BS ss “ 1844—45, 63,679  * 


The sugar crop appeara to be ef a most fluctuating 


character: 

In 1528 it was 88,000 lids. | 1n 1840 it was 87,000 hhda. 

* s32 * 70,000 “ f "1841 Y 40,000 *" 

* 1934. ** 100,000 * | “ 1842 “ 140000 “ 
30.000 ** | "1843 “ 100,000 “ 

"1837 “© 635,000 '" | "1844 “ 900,000 “ 

* t839 ' 115,000 ** | 


The total value of the produce of the interior imported 
into New Orleans was: 

1n 1541—42, $45,716,045 | ln 1843—744, $60,094 716 

* 1842—43,  538,728004]| “ 1844 —45, 51,199,122 

The direct imports of foreign coffee, sugar, and salt, 
have been as follows: 


1812—3. 1843—. 1844—'5, 

Cuffee (hags) 145,621 213,939 171,763 
Sugar, Havana (boxes) 2,233 10 152 3473! 
Salt. Liverpool (sacks) — 239,427 — 302 350 ne ' 

518,407 


* Turks [sl'd. &c. (bus.) 129,520 — 309,650 


as have accepted the provisions of tha act of 18th Decem- 
ber, 1840, are thus etated for the periods mentioned, in 


Ponuds ot wool consumed, 825.438 | the report of the Comptroller General, fur the last three | 
Yards made, 412,220—ruga made, 1,862 | mon:hs:— Em 
Value of rugs and carpets, $368,314 July 31. Aug 31. — Sept. 30. 
The exteut of these leading branches may be shown | Loan, 5,614.990 — 6,007,000 — 6,236,561 
at a glance, as lolluws:— Specie, 1,043 525 855 991 780,325. 
4 Males Circulation, 2,262,164 3031910 2,091,437 
. Capital. — emp'd. Females. Total. | Deposits, 1.733227 1 632,679 1,791,076 
Cotton lactories, $8,475,000 1,297 — 5,899 7,196 | Domestic Billa, 296,550 251 700 395 832 ' 
Calico factortea, 750,000 430 37 467 | Foreign, 35,189 45,100 258,956 ! 
Bleaching worka. 74,000 80 5 85| These banka have increased their purchase of ex 
Wollen factories, — 826,000 318 684 — 1,002 | change about $400,000 and their specia haa undergone & 
Carpets and rugs, — 324,000 254 188 444 | continued diminution, as haa also their circulation. 
Y2 ee | Banks of Georgia.— he returne of the Bu nks of Geor + 
] $10,447,000 — 2,871 — 6,818 — 9,194 | gia, to September 30th, of the present year, compere 
Miscellancous, 670,100 — 1,086 151 — 1I51 | with the previous year as follows: i 
m—— 184 1846 
Total, $11,417,700 — 3,407 6,968 10,736 pona 
‘i he item of miscellaneous is made np trom the ful- | Mechanics’, 369,922 173745 812,175 19t 311 
lowing articles, which, though small ulune, muke m the | nk. or Brunswick, 189,904 77,637 — 73,791 56.634 
aggregate, no smallsum: . Bank of Augns:a, 519,714 107,995 431,583 86.456 
Hosiery, casunga, machinery, locks, copper works, | Planters’ Bank, 433,41t 211,020 482,916 171,608 — 
brass, do. paper, brush, saddlery, upholstory, hats and | Aug'a Ins, & Bk. — 196,257 64,308 196,857 64308 
caps, cards, carrjages, soap and tallow, powder, tin- | Marte and Fire, 745,398 176,227 616,505 209,342 
ware, boots, cigars, building stouca, marble blocks, lum —— —— —— -— 
ber, &c. Total, 2,455,006 807,935 2,758,743 785,690 
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— Circuln. — Dep'st. In Debt. 
Mechanics’, 348,350 77,287 458,145 87,178 
Bk. of Brunawick, 128,734 18,316 125,880 48,381 | 
Bank of Angusta, 141,751 89,199 144,071 98,175 
Planters’ Bank, 240,467 156,924 191,020 179,179 

Auga Ins. & Bk. 66,188 20,128 65,188 20,128 
Manne and Fire, 681,528 192,359 513,186 134,639 


Total, 1,509,097 554,243 1,525,088 567,672 
This shows an increase in the loans of $303,737, and 
a diminution in the specic on hand of $23,776, while tha 


The returns fur the past aeven years have been as tul- 
low8:— 
Loans on Real 


... Discount. realestate. estate. Circulatn. Specie. 
1838, $3,522,480 434,470 — 25,806 1,839,325 524,992 
1839, 355U,142 442,033 72,114 2,559,720 511,332 
1840, 2,825,189 423,954 471,995 3,105,615 629,640 
1842, 1,801,546 336,337 882270 1,494,132 503,336 
1844, 1,130,993 96,757 1,053,794 — 661,601 — 49,009 
1845, 1,044,611 75,621 1,081,328 543,985 22,295 
Bank oF France, Statement as of 28ili Sept, 1415: 
Francs. 

Arif: Cash in hand 229,444,944 


Discounts and loans 193,787,475 
Branch bank accounts 59,592,297 
Rents, public securitics, & reserve fund 52,344,564 


1n eredit and various iteins 145,249 
Passif. Notes in circulation 259,232,032 
Current account 201,573,630 
Capital and reserve 84,900,000 
Sundries itema 4,304,319 
Discounta, advances and loans os 138,477,700 
during the quarter ó , 

Movements of acts., current, private — 51,441,100 

u. public 143,501,000 

General movements of caisses 3 437,499,500 


` BANKRUPT sTATISTSCOS The fullowing statement, fnr- 
nished by the clerk vt the U. S. Bankrupt Court will be 
found interesting. It appears there are three hundred 
and ninety prisouers who have uot bceu discharged, and 


three hundred and fifty-six who are opposed by credi- 
tora. 

Sonte of the atatements are almost incredible; for in- 
stance, that out of the number 2850 bankrupts there 
should be 268 whose debts were over $100,000, and 12 
over a million each. Of these latter, the largest was one 
lof the Mesars. Josephs, whese liabilities were 5,781,000. 
The whole amount of indebtedness isaued out by tne 
Operations of the Jaw. reaches tlie enormous amount of 
one hundred and thirty millions, five hundred and eigh- 
ty thouennd dollars. 


circulation haa increased $18,997, and the deposits $13,- | Whole number of Bankrupta petitioning 2466 
429. Do do do petitioned againet 84 
„Banks of Illinois.—The annexed stat: ment from offi- Whol SEG 
cial reports m tha Stete Bank g Illinois and Pate : ele number 2550 
coniparing their aggregate condition in 1841, 1842 and1 = 
1846, showa the rogress of the bank commissioners in Punter discharged, 2160 
i ene the affairs of those institutions, ‘The report ot yet discharged, 300 
of the commiasioners dees not give a very encouraging Opposed by er ditors, 356 
account of the concern. It ia atated to be impossible to March They describe themselves as follows: 
aacertain with any degree of certainty the value of the ele ants, 726 | Physicians, 26 
Aecets, and it is not aupposed that over 331 cents on the IE 405 | Lawyers, 18 
dollar can now, or will be for several years to come, rea- N echanics, 372 | Office-holders, 15 
lized on the real estate of the bank. T'he expensea of Ree 161 | Auctioneers, 12 
the bank, such as payment of takes, collection, fees, &c., [d ers, 85 | Laborers, li 
| are constantly absorbing the assets. The amount put ue A | Victuallers, — 11 
down aa notes of other banks—$11,278—can hardly be | Gentlemen, a | Other occupations, 500 
called an asset of tbe banks, as it consists of Cairo paper E a hen 3l | 
_ which is worthless. The claim against the State—5109,- mee the city of New York, 1900 
| 322—will in all probability never be allowed, however Th 40 out ol the city do. 65 
just it may be, and very little can be expected from thet | ae ara 40 petitioners whose debts are cach a 
item of asseta. T'he amount of specie on hand is rapid , qu ERAT iti D. " 31,000 
ly dünintsbing, aud another year or two will suffice tu Eie ale peutionere whose debts are eac GO 
bring the affairs of the banks to a focus, so that the d 12 petii i 100, 
stockholders can judge pretty correctly the value ot their here are 12 petitionera whose debts are eac 1 MUT 
Besos, of haGagh end alea "5 Tho ital amount of Indobtodnese is about 120.880.218 
[Pennsylvani The largeat amountin one petition is about — 5,781,000 
yivanaian. oye 218,25 
ASSETS. 8 5, 
Ov. Nov. Aug. [N. Y. Cour. 4 Eng. 
1841. 1842. 1845. = " 
Billa discounted, 1,707,751 932,264 505,643] IMPORTS AND Exports INTO THE PORT OF New-Yorr 
Bills of exchange, 447,040 137,964 FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1844 AND 1845. 
Loana on real catate, 423,850 336,237 75,621 | IMPORTS. 1844. 1845. 
Suspended debt, 670397 731,318 489,668 | Valua s a goods im- P565 a 
State atocks, 2,101,819 1,636,000 Ju | portad this month ,84 97,9 
State acrip, .. 243,396 16 624 Do. dutiable 3,913,253 3,653,302 
Stock atate Bk. of [liniois, 2,100 10.100 113,300 | Specie 43,539 36,980 
E Jd , 471,995 882270 1,031,328 Tou RE en the Im- 
ject t - porta for the nina pre- 
ie —-— lle n 81,077 vious months 65,066,183 — 57,786,999 
Incidental expenses, 14,699 11,811 813 = === 
| Due by other Banks 797,273 39,051 5,291 69,676,850 — 62,334 817 
| * ' States of Illinois, 292,773 — 109,322 Deduct 62,334,817 
" Fund Comnnis’rs, 156,496 A Bling of as canes TE 
yon peices, 60,809 3,793, ed with last year me 1,312,603 
ash, viz;— 1 Us 5. 
Notes of other Banks, 129,977 25,422 11,278 | Value of. domestic mer- 
Speci 329,640 503,833 22,295 | _ chandize exported $1,857,833 $2,593,034 
e Ms ies dis. e aei i TT. for'gn. frea goods do. 106,836 143,319 
$7,559,960 5,800,053 — 2,644,690 Da, go ee do. ‘ o oa 
LiaB. s. ' 
Capital stock:— geri m Total pnus of the Exports d 4 
Owned by the Siate, 2.100,000 — 2,100,000 50,000, fer the nine previous 
z i individuala, 1,546,123 — 1,537,500 1,537,600 months 25,683,081 23,462,201 
eal estate fund 400,000 200,000 200, ———— —— 
Surplus fund, ` 900,000 90,000 90,000 29,094,630 —— 27,001,630 
Circulation, 3,105,615 1,184,132 136,757 Deduet 27,081,004 
BR EU um e d Sn 
nelaimed dividends, 1,663 772 0| w s , EP ] 
Canal comission 3 9917 2,930 | Amount of duues received 1,336,247 78 — 1,114,001 92 
Bis payable, m 23,718 1,174,051 92 
lances, 026 P ——— 
Disount, ex. intern &c. 86,790 27h p 5 falls "i en D $165 195 98 
ecks outstanding, 5, 4 ec. ] - 
Depoaite account, E 85,550 83,612 2,223; vember l 20,599,939 3 16,292,618, 95 
Certilicates issued, 407,125 Deduct 16,292,618 95 
$7,355,963 5,800,008 92,644,690 | A falling off of $4,302,370 36 


AGRICULTURAL The fruits of agriculture.—In the 
course of a lecture recently delivered in New York by 
Professor Wines, he said that after a most careful inves- 
tigation of the eutire value ol the great amount ot cargo 
carried between Great Britain and the United States, 
both ways, the amount was found to be only about equal 
to the annual crop of oats and beans, produced in Great 
Britain! That the umount, of bread stuffs annually rais. 
ed inthe state of New York (300,000,00J bushels) was 
equal in value to triple the ain sunt of the aggregate ex- 
porta and imports of the whole country!—and that the 
Indian corn crop of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee equals iu 
value our exports to Graet Britain and France, (the bulk 
of all we sell to foreign countries,) and is precisely equal 
in value to the entire cotton crop of ail the atates and terri- 
tories! 

The potato rot in New Jersey.—We learn by the Bur- 
linyton Gazette that NATHAN SrowELL, of that place. 
has been directing his attention for four years past to the 
subject of rot in the potato, in hopes ol discovering the 
cause of a disease which beging to threaten very serious 
consequences. Mr. Su well thiuks to rot is owing to the 
sound seed having all run out, and that too little new 
aeed has been produced. He has hunaelf produced a 
tine crop of new potatoes from tubers of the Foxite va 
riety, and out of nearly tifty bushels, nut a aingle potato 
is diseased. ‘Ihe vinea were {ree from blight. A patch 
of Mercers close by were gnevously afflicted with the rot. 

Fhia hint may prove exceedingly useful whether the 
idea that the potato disease is occasioned by the cause 
here supposed or not, is correct. 
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New importation of stock.—The Worcester Spy, an- 
nounces the aafe arrival of tha fine stock from England 
and Scotland—procured through the wise and munif- 
cent liberality of the Trustees of the Mass. Agricultural 
Society. These animals are of the Ayrshire aud North 
Devon races, of the purest blood. The importation will 
ba of inappreciable value to the iniprovemert of the 
stock of the Country—and the Devons especially, must 
acceptable to ihe admirers of the beautilul bright red 
cattle, which have so long had the preference wuli the 
farmers of our own country. The catle, we under- 
stand, are placed in the race of that most excelleut and 
spirited Agriculturst, Elias Phinney, Esq. of Lexiug- 
tan, one of the Trastecs of that State Society, until it 
can be determined where to locate them, must advanta- 
geously for the puulie benefit. 

Manilla Hemp indignous in Missouri —The St. Lonia 
Missourian says that wild hemp, has been toond in that 
state, a farmer from St. Luuris county, being in Cap- 
tain Jenk's hemp warehouse, accidentally saw some 
Manilla henip, made inquiry what it waa, aud, upon be- 
ing informed that it was Manilla hemp, said he had pro- 
duced something exactly like it from a weed on his farm, 
aud that he would send in a aainple, which he did; and 
it proves to he a variety of the Manilla hemp, resembling 
almost the New Zealand hemp; but it un ouhltedly be- 
longs to the same genus as the New Zealand, Sisal, and 
St. Domingo hemp, from which all our heavy cordage is 
made. Jf his can be found in any quantity, it js a 
most valunble discovery. : 

Alpaccas.— We see it stated in some of tha. newspa- 
pers that ex-gavernor Paine, of Verinout, has sent or- 
ders to South Aurierica for a number of Alpaccus, with 
the view of naturaliziug them, if possible, in that 
state. 

Woot TRADE Ohio wool.—' l'he Cincinnati Chronicle 
thinks that the wool produced in Ohio, amounts to about 
2,000,000 Ihs. per annum, and adds:—Oue of the best 
flocks which have come within oor notice in O io, is that 
of Mr. Hildebrand, of Stark county, near Massillon.— 
We arc informed that Mr Hildebrand?s fleece was ice 
tually sold in Lowell for one dollar per pound, which is 
three times Ihe common price. lius was owinz to the 
| superior quality of the article." S 


Frour Trape— Pnporis of Flour al the poris of Bos- 
lon, New York, and New Orleans: 

Boston. New York. New Orleans. 
1835 408,469 1,154,613 231,939 
1836 418,597 1,133,554 253,500 
1831 423 246 904,448 320,208 
1838 379.104 1,183,871 434,984 
1839 451 667 989,567 482 593 
1840 619,361 1,863,313 476,196 
1841 514,233 1,154,700 439.688 
1842 609,460 3,451,036 521,175 
1843 610,964 1,612,921 502,507 
1844 689,900 1,581,137 533,312 


EvnoPEaN Free Trang. Tha London corres- 
pondent of the Washington Union, in a letter dated 
30th Sept., attempts to prove that neither Eng- 
land or France will be disposed to risk a war with 
us in behalf of Mexico, and that Sir Robert Peel’s 
object in his famous speech in parliament upon the 
Oregon question was only to obtain from the United 
States his darling object, concessions in favor of 
British commerce and manufacturers in a commer- 
cial treaty, in which are to be settled all ditiiculties 
between us. In the course of his arguments, in 
proof of this, the writer alluded to says, “England 
it is now "quite. certain, has lost the market of cen- 
tral Europe. Jt is ascertained that the congress of 
the Zoll-Verein, now sitting in Carlsruhe, (Grand 
Duehy of Baden), is determined to increase the duty 
on twist—of which seventy millions of pounds are 
annually consumed in Germany—by one hundred 
and fifty per cent. at least; and that the spinners of 
the south demand even an augmentation of two hun- 
dred pereeat. Since the late visit of the Queen of 
England—which ia now admitted even by the Eng 
lish prints to have been a complete failure—the 
King of Prussia is willing to increase the duly on 
twist from 2 to 5 rix dollars, and it is known to tho:e 
who are well ioformed, that the Prussian deputies at 
the congress have received instructions not to carry 
their oppasition to a still higher duty further than 
might meet the views of the majority of ite mam- 
ders. ‘The fact is, Germany will soon learn to spio 
her own colton and wool; and as to flax aod lisen, it 
is intended ihat England shall be pravanted from 
throwing Irish manufactures into thc markets of 
Leipsic aud Frankfort on the Maine.” 


Law or Taane. Some of the flour dealers at 
Oswego, N. Y., refuse to deliver to the speculators 
who purchased of them lately, on the ground, that 
said speculators were apprised of the advance in 
prices in Europe, and took advantage of the holders 
nol knowiug it. The ease goes into court. If we. 
mistake not, 1 is a point long since decided, that 
ues under such circumstances caunat be en- 
orced. 
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POSTSCRIPT. .The steamer Britannia, with Li- 
verpool dates te the 4th inst., was telegraphed eff Bas- 
ton, before the cars left an Thursdav afternoon. Of 
course, papers 13 days later are looked fur with impa- 
tence. 


T hres dava later intelligence from Liv rpaol is brenght | 


by the new nropeller packet ship Mwssachusetis, which 
left on the 22d Ovtober, met with heavy westerly gales, 
teuched upon Nantmcket Point Rip, had ro throw over 
50 bogs of art to get off —' wo hours after was ran 
on Squash Meaduw shoal, had to discharge inte lighters 
te get off, and came into Holmes Hole na Wednesdav 
evening,—the captain ill. She brings 43 cabin, and 50 
ateerage passengers. 


The London money market was declining. Consols 


963, attributed to a diference between Mr. Peel and į 


Lord Wellington. Pricea of grain still advancing.— 
ad States wheat had arrived during the week, and found 
a ready market. ‘Trade in the manufacturing districts 


fallen off. Cotton rather ín more demand, but withont) 
Sales of the week 20,000 hales;! 


advancing in price. 
imports 143,987 bigs. ‘The railway mania unabated.— | 
O'Connell addressed a meeting of 80,000 repeclers ga- 
thered at Mayo, on the 19th, in spite of a deluge of rain. 
Atleast a fifth of the crop of potatoes in Ireland is lost; 
the rot had injured rhe erup in Scotland more than was 
supposed, and extends its ravages inio Sweden and 
l'enart. P | 

The French were busy preparing to send off 29,000 
mare Christians 1o bunt down the brave Arab chief, 
Abdel-Kader, and the Engtish have burnt five villa- 
gea of the New Zealand followers ot Hrki, killing some | 
hundreds of the ñeathens, and having 11 killed and 37 
wounded. i 


1 
Tus Oregon grestiov. The Charleston Mercto y, of 
the 12th inst., contains the manifesto inserted in the last , 
Register from the Washington Union, and in referenae: 
to it, suys: "Ir is useless te dwell upon the points of this 
document. [t has no ergument, and advances no jnsti- | 
fication of the extreine measure it virtually recommends. ! 
Its language is violent and the whole tore that of aman 
seeking a quarrel. “The whole of Oregon or none” ía: 
its oatset—and we nre warned ihat the president is pre: | 
pared to give allhis aid to the obstruction of eampre- ; 
inise, the exasperation af ill-feeling, and finally to war. , 
Sach is plainly the aspect. of this question us presented ; 
by the administration. i 

“It may be trus, as the Union. asserts that eur fille fs! 
ss good to the whole of Oregon usto a: y part. We) 
have already shewn that there is no fifle in either ceun- | 
try—ihat it is a mere claim. hsp happens that this: 
claim is confined to Great Britta and thejUnited Srates, | 
because that with the exception of shose countries which | 
lave by treaty excluded themselves from Oregon. there ; 
is no other that has any temptatinn to meddle. The two; 
claimants have su long and so warmly contested with 
each other the comparative meris of their claims, that! 
they have entirely lost sight of the fundamena! grounds 
nt all titles to new countries. Neither country bas ever 
settled one fout of ground in Oregon. Ag far as the go- | 
vernments are concerned i! 19 to th's day an anoceupied 
common of nature, open te every body." 

Astoria. A corresponden! of the same paper, in a 
card over the signature of "A friend of peace,” in refe- 
rence to a statement given the day betore ia the Mer- 
eury, Rays: “Mr, Eddor— Alihough aot material to your 
argument, you have stated too strongly the cireumstan 
ces ol onr possession of Astaria. There is an officer 
new ia Charleston, who was present at the whele cere- 
mony of the surrencer of Astoria to us. It had heen 
taken pessession of by the agenis of the Hudson's Bey 
Company. As the aettlement had been made by a citi- 
zen of the United States, Great Britein agreed that it 
should be abandoned by her citizens. We accordingly 
sent a vessel to Astoria te sce that it was abandoned by 
the citizens of Great Britain, Oa going there, the litle 
fort was found te be without a tenant, Our officers 
stuck up our ffug on a pole, buried a picce a meney, 
fired off a few guns in token of their presence, snd then 
went back to their ship and sailed away. ‘This is all 
the “settlement,” which has ever been mada by the au- 
thority of the United States in Oregon.” 


Army JougNaAr. From letters published in the Picay- 
une, it seems that the troops at Corpus Christi are net 
ao well provided for aa they wish to be. One of them 
says, "part of the troops here have nol received one cent 
E pay for six months, ner is there the slightest indica- 
tion of an intention to pay them fer the future. Con- 
greas, at its last session, imade the necessary appropria- 
tiens, end the nioney is in the treaaary. Fifteen officers 
sre provided hy lew fur the disbursement of it, and our 
regulatioas required payments ta be made every two 
montha. More than half our army is here, and oat of 
the fifteen officers of the psy department, not one is with 
ns. If reqnired.to move at this mnment, four fifths of 
the army at Jeust must leave unsettled accounts of long 
standing behind them. We ere in n land of atrangera, 
where credit ia scarce, and were it plenty, it ia uf very 
doubtful propriety. Congress is our only hope for a eur 
rection of thrse abies.” 

Tha same writer says "Even the government of Texas 
has uesumed n sirnngo and unexpected position towards 
them. The settlers who furmh the soldiers sre required 
to pay duties an their aupplies, by whi h the soldiers sro 
taxed Bill higher for ther fuod. "This ts inviting them us 
gueets, and making then pay for their dinner, enlling 
upon them [or protection, and then making them support 
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the government they came to defend. The writer fsce- 
tiously hopes that if ne ether relief can be afforded, their 
friends will keep them well supplied with Congressional 
arguments, proving that high dunes make low prices,” 
a budget ef which will ne doubt be soon laid befere the 
conntry.” 

In reference to the shove. or similar account from the 
same direction, which was copied from a New Orleans 

aper inte the War. Intelligencer of the 20th, U. Statea 

uymaster Gen. Towson, haa replied at some Jength, 
stating that company E, of the artillery. was the only one 
of the 76 ccmnpanies, and its complement of forty-eight 
men, were the only individuals, out of 3,789 ef which 
the armv of ebservation ia composed, that had not re- 
ceived their last aix months pay—and why they were an 
exception, ia accounted fur by their having been in mo- 
tion. ‘Some of the officers of that company were paid, 
ond all might have been, had they wished it." Mr. 
Towson says, and adds: “In fact, until the day this 


: ) ner — | officer wrote, (31st. October) twenty eight ol the cone 
14,000 bbls. «f Canadian flour and 6,000 bushels Unit- | panies had not une cent of pay due, and the day follow- 


1 108, (Ist November) paymast rs were on the spet read 
y 


to pay them aa soon as the rolls could be prepared.” 


Navy. T'he Boston, U.S. sluop of war, was still at Monte 
Video, on the 8th ef August, where she has heen laying 
for Pee ae Rumored that she would return home 
in the fal]. 

The Raritan, U. S. sloop of war, sailed from Monta 
Video, the 24ih of. Jaly, fur Rio Janeiro. 

The Bainbridge had not been heard of at Monte Video, 
for three months, and fears were entertained respecting 
her. We have letters from her here, dated Rio, Aug 
13th—all well. j 

The Cyane, U. S. sloop of war arrived at Rio, on the 
5th Oet, irem Norfolk—all well. 

The emperor and empress of Brazil were to sail on the 
6th for Rio Grande, in the Brazilian frigate Constitution, 
atjended by the U. S. frigate Raritan and a small Bra- 
zilan flee’. 

he Princeton, U S. steamer. A letter from Ponsa- 
cola states, that the three boilers ef tbis "crack vesael? 
have heen examined recently, and declared fit for only 
two menthe! daty under low steam. In some places the 
metal is less than one-eighth nf an inch in thickness; the 
steam-pipes within the boilers are quite friable to the 
touch, and one ef them is perforated with holes go low 
that the cylinder must have worked water in place of 
steam during her las! trip. 

The Potomac, frignte, had been waiting the arrival of 
the Princeton, te acenmpany her to an Atlantic port for 
the purpose of having her bottem repaired, which all at- 
tempis to affect at Pensacola, have proved ehornve. 


Cowonists ror Liserta. Expedition to Cape Palmas. 


! The brig Kent, ef this port, left Fell's Point on Saturday 


tur Cape Palmas with emigrants and freight fer the 
Maryland State Colonization Seciety. She carries out 
the model and meulds for e Baltimore clipper furnished 
by Mr. Goodwin, re he builtin the Coleny of the teak 
wood. Sails, copper, rigging, and a full supply of ship 
chandlery were also provided. An able and intelligent 
ship carpenter went ont to superintend the building of 
the schooner; also a caulker. They were hired to go 
out for the special purpose of conatrucing this vessel, 
bnt itis beleved they will find profitehle employment 
there for a long periud, and that the besutiful model now 
aent out,—one ef Gardner's best,— will net lack imita- 
tion. Goode and merchandise to the amount of over five 
thousand dollars were also shipped by this vessel ta sc- 
count ot several culonisis, funds for some of which have 
been long in hand. This does not look as if tha Colo. 
nists were all poverty siricken; and yet the dreymen and 
stevedores, whe tail with the bales and boxes, and see 
their direction to well known names, cannot be made to 
helieve ia the advantages of Colonization, themselves 
thas furnishing the weightiest argument ever yet offered 
of the alleged ialeriority ol their race — American: 


Buenos Ayres. It appears that the French and Bug 
lish squadrons were blockading Buenos Ayres, end are 
determined te bring Rosas to close quarters—Vessels 
bound thither were compelled to make Montevideo their 
part until hostilities had ceased. 


Tur Mrmrats Convention. Our readera are aware 
that delegaics from a number ef the southern and wea- 
tern slates were to assemble at Memphis on the 12th 
instant. The design of the convention is to consider 
and adopt messur.s lor uniting more closely thosc states 
to each other, by various links of interial impreve- 
ment. 

On the Sth instant both houses of the general asssem- 
bly of Tennessee met in the representative hall and ap- 
pojnted a delegation nf ten members of their own body 
te attend the convention, ‘They alse unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution. 

* Resolved, That the delegates so appointed be request- 
ed to invite the hon. John C. Calhoun and the hen. 
Henry Cley, together with such mher delegates to the con- 
vention from oiher states as they may see proper, to take 
the city of Nashville on their retura route, nod attend 
tho convention pruposed to be held in Nashville on the 
subject of internal improvements.” 


Exuecrions.—in Lousiana. To fill the vacancy in 
the 3d congressional district, Mr. Harmencen (loco) is 
eleeted, over Mr. Couley, whig; by a considerable majo- 

ite 

Firid. Tie whig eandidnte Mr, Cabell, having a 
majority of all the votes. legully retarned, a commission 
hasissucd tu him, us the representative to vougress.— 
Whether he liad a majority of all the vores given ta yetu 
matter of dispute. 


"Michigan. The National Intelligeneer of the 19th. 
says: "Alpheua Feloh and Wm. L. Gre. nly, democrats - 
are chesen governor and lieutenant governor ef the stata 
of Michigan by a majority of between two and three » 
thousand votes. Last year the whigs had only six et 
8even membersin the entire legislature, but this yeur itis 
believed they have secured quite a respectable minority— 
probably eight or nine senatora and some sixtecn er eighe 
teen representatives.” 


Business circLes. Returns frem all directions, of the 
business transacting betweentthe interior and nur sea- 
ports, shew amounts larger than that of any previous 
esr. Canals and railroads are new greaning under 
oads that literally cram their vehiclea of transportation. 
The masts of the bay and riverersft which throng the 
wharves of the sea-ports, look like forests. The teamstera 
and drovers crack their whips in the greatest glice upon 
every highway,—and alt is life and bustle. Of the abun- + 

dance of good eld Mother Earth’s products..and of the 
multitudes ef the forms and tashions into which artand . 
industry contrive te model every thing upon -which > 
haud ean be kud, ear happy land seems ro be overflows > 
ing. Health too, and pesce iain all eur borders. lc ia 
time that, not only the people of the fourteen states, 
whose governors have issued proclamations te that ef- 
fect.—but that ene and ArL.1,—1he Ameriean people, eve- 
ry inhabitant ef this blessed laud, whether officiaily call- 

ed upon or not, should be preparing their hearts for 
THANESGIYING.—such as they must be sensible is due to 
uix, who bestows, from those who enjoy all this prospe* * 
rity, and that too, without special reference to dating the © 
'emetion at the 27ih ef November. 
e] 


Provision DesiwEss. The ponr hogs—no,—the fat 
hogs now soffer accordingly, The Louisville Courier, 
states that abour 35 000 nave, so far, been contracted Fer 
by the packers of that city—at 3 75a $4 net, 2 715a 83 
ou fuot. They caleala e un. packing at least 80,000 this 
&eason— say double the quantity packed last yer. ; 

At Madison, Indiana. they expect to pack between 50 * 
and 100,000. Contrae s range frum 3 50a $4. Salt plenty 
at23u 25 cente. 


At Cincinnati, an immense business is doing. Hogs 
this seasun are plenty and their average weigiit will be ^ 
twenty-five or thirty per cent heavier than the average of 
lasi season. 


Fires! Sae Harzor, on Leng Island, suffered se- 
verely by fire laat week. The wind waa blowing a gale 7 
when the fire commenced, at 9 e’cluck, and before it 
could be aubdued, over one hundied heuses were de- 
stroyed The lussisestumated at $150,000. In prepertien 
to the number of inhabitams ni the place, this is as heavy © 
a less on that enterprizing community as any fire that 
has oceurred this year to any city in the Union. ; 

Dr. Poullain's Cotten Factery, in Greensbore’s, Geo., © 
was destroyed by fire. There is a teta] loss of house 
and machinery, end 30 or 40 bales of osnaburgs. The» 
becks, papers, und meney saved. ‘The loss estimated at ^ 
$60,000, aid ne insurance. About 300 persons are 
threun n out of employment. 


Deatus—duting the last week, at New York, 176, of 
which 34 died of consumption, and 11 of amall pox. 

At Baltimore, 56, of which 14 were under one year of 
age; 15 were free colored and 1 slave; 10 died of con- 
suniption und 2 uf small pox. 

‘lhe Nashville Banner of the 14th inst., mentions tha 
death of Dr. Joseph H. Peyton. the member of congresa 
elect from that district. 

‘Phe Wheeling Times states that Capt J. € Reed, nf. 
the U. S. Arniy, commited] suicide there on the 18:h 
ist, by shooting himself wih a pistol. Ife arrived st 
Wheeling on Monday trom Cincinnati. 


Elizabeth Fry, the famale Howard of the age, haa 
been taken from this world to the world of 1ewarda.— 
The monument which she hasenrnid in life, where 
shall we iuqnire lor i? How insiguificant the inarble—- 
the bronze—the granite—even t*hongli piled hke the pyra» 
mids, compared with that uribute from gratefol humanity, 
which einbalms recullections of Elizabeth Fry. The 
heart pf every poor prisoner, indites her epitaph, in 
language which no chiselling can utter. Elizabeth 
belonged te the family of humanity—no ceuntry may 
claim her for its own—circumscribed by ae geographical 
beunds—confined by no sectarian prejudices—she be- 
longed to a Christian world—one uf the mest distinguish- 
ed, becatse most useful of those th: t have graced the pres 
sent century. The N. Y. Tribune says, “For many 
years she was in the habit of visiting weekly the New- 
pate prison, reading the Scriptures to the numerous eon- 
victs, and addressing them m such a manner as to gain 
their confidence, love, end adniitation, and lead many 
of thear it is believed, to genuine iepentance. In these 
visits of philanthropy she waa sometimes eceumpanied 
by distinguished personages, (on one occasion the king 
of Prassia,} desirous of witnessing the result of her un- 
affected eloquence. Our own eountryman, John Ran- 
dolph, when asked whether he was present st n pageant 
of the ruyel family, replied, ne, but he had wimessed a 
much sublimer spectacle—Mrs. Fry et Newgute prison” 


i 


U. S. Senators—IMisa:ssippt senator. The governor 
ol Mississippi lus appoimted Joseru W. CuALMERS to the 
seat in the U. S. senate, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
WALKER: p 

Two creat Moran Facrs. Half the value ofall the 
exporis of the Uin'ed States is in ram coron Haf the 
val ol rfe caporis of Gi atda Ps manufactured 
colun. Let tho two uations, eays the Christian Citizen, 
think of these facta b: fore they go to mar. 
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The steamer Britannia left Liverpool on the 4th and 
reached Boston on the 20th, bringing London dates 
to the 3d and Paris to the Ist inst. 

The extensive failure of the potato crop in ire- 
land, added te the general deficiency of the grain 
crops of Europe, creates very serious alarm. The 
government, the press, and the people seem aware 
that a day of severe suffering and privalion is at 
hand, anil al! are anxiously looking out for expedients 
for relief. "The worst aspect is no doubt given to 
affairs by the anti corn iaw journals, all of which 
have been waiting lor years and years in the eonfi- 
clation that tha first year of a scarcity 

isure them a triumph. ‘They believe that tri- 
amph now at hand, and every battery is opened of 
course, and the whole paek are in full ery, to avail | 
of the moment. 

The minister would seem from thesc journals, to 
be rather inclined to yicld the point, but tlre cabinet 
is divided. ^ E 

Wheiher the minister is so disposed, wc have our 
doubis. He could hardly sustain liis positinn against 
the influence of the landed in‘erest. Besides, as 
prices of breadstuffs advance, the rate of duty comes 
down upon his ‘sliding scale,’ and leaves the article 


- to enter at a nominal doty if not free during thc 
time the scarcity continues. 


What further relief 
would its abandonment afford during the searcity?— 
It would be a relief permanently by preventing pri- 
ces from going up after the scarcily subsides, but 
during” the scarcity, the sliding scale admits bread- 
stuffs at a low duty. . 

A temporary suspension of al! duties on bread- 
stufa, we think will be the course recommended by 
Mr. Peel, though we see no intimation of sucha 
move. The party contending for a change, seem to 
go their death for "ail or nnne." — , 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
s The crops.—The condition of the puhlic mind in 
England, growing out of the failure of the crops inay 
be teferred" from the annexed article, copied from 


_ the Liverpool “Tipes, of the 4th instant: 


Famine expected“in England.— Hitherte, tlie cycle 
of thi-scasons has befriended Sir Robert Peel. Four i 
good harvests in succession have filled his exchequer 
—filled the stomachs of the lieges—mnade the nation 
.prosperous—the people contented. Alas! the scene | 
As changed—the evil day has come upon him, and 
has found him unprepared to face it. Famine— 
gaunt, horrible, destroying famine—seems impend- 
ing. Fears have seized the public mind. 1n lreland | 
matters look appailing—in England gloomy. p 
granaries of the continent aie exhausted. ‘The corn 
elia of the Vistula, and Danube, and the Elbe, are 
barely sufficient for the local wants of the iuhahit. 
ants. The nation is in commotion; and the cry of 
“Open the ports and let in corn, duty free!’ is heard 
on all sides, reverberating from every part of the 
empire. The '*pressure from without” has imade it- 
aelt heard 1n Downing street; and faith in the slidiug 
scale—Peel's sliding scale—is gone forever. A third 
of the potato crop ip Ireland is destroyed. 

The government has sent scientifie professors to 
the scene of the niischief, and the awfui truth is out 
that this large portion of the people's food—the es- 
culent that Cobbett abhorred— is unfit for use. What 
is to be done in this terrible, this uniouked for emer- 
geacy? “Open the ports!" is the exclamation; and 
there stands the shivering premier, like a reed in the 
wind, paralysed between affection for his sliding 
scale and the horrors of public famine. There he ia, 
balancing tha pros and cons. The ports must be 
opened. O'Connell, «lio assumes to he the tribune 
of the Irish people, gces beyond this. He demands 
a grant of publie money to tbe extent of a million 
and a half, to be expended in the purehase of food— 
he calls for a tax ol filly per cent. on the absentees, 
and a tax of (en percent. on the residents—he asks 
for the prohibition of corn and provisions leaving 
the island—and the prevention of distillerics cansu- 
ming grain. Large demands thesa, will they be con- 
‘ceded? A day or two will solve the question; and in 
the mean time speculation will find a wide margin 
for the excrcise of its ingenuity. . 

The sliding scale—that cunning scheme to make 
food artificially dear—is in the crisis of its fute.— 

Swept away now, as it will be, its re-1mposition, 
with the views which the public cutertain, (and 
Vol. XIX —Sig. 13. -— 
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which consersative and even agricultural memb 
have tardily adoptel,) willbe found impossible. It 
is gone forever. In future years a small fixed duty 
may be imposed—the sliding scale never. Every- 
thing proctaims the speedy extinction of the sliding 
scale—the tone of the “government organs, the lin- 
guage of the professed supporters of the ministry, 
the feelings in the public mind. It has long been 
seen and faretold that the first season of scarcity 
would fix its doom. So it has. Peel is a good ac- 
tor; his *shivering" is probably stimulated, not real. 
Placet between cross fires, exposed on his flank and 
his rear, it is necessary (hat he should play his part 
so as not to appear to give a triumph to either party. 
This he has done, this he is doing. 

Opening of the poris —A most important rumor cir- 
culates in seleet circles in the city, relative to the 
terms on which foreign grain and flour are to he ad- 
mitted for home consumption by the order in coun- 
cil expected out to-morrow. If we are correctly in- 
formed, the following will be the scale laid down:— 
Wheat 4s; barley 2s; oats Is; beans and peas 2s per 
qr. and flour 2s per sack. This order will release 
about one million quarters of grain and flour ia bond 
in the United Kingdom, 170,000 harrels of flour on 
the way from the Uniled States, 150,000 barrels 
from Canada, and 60,000 quarters of wheat from the 
Baltic, hesides other supplies, which raay perhaps 
reach before the winter sels in. Phe duty to-day is 
returned at 16s. [Londen Globe. 

Admission of Indian corn — The chairman of the 
American chamber ot commerce, Liverpvol, has re- 
ceived a letter from lord Sandon, expressing his 
lordship’s approval of the memorial to the privy 
council in favor of admitting Indian corn. His lord- 
ship thinks that such a course on the part of their 
government would greatly strengthen in America 
the hands of thosc who advocate tha relaxation of 
tha tariff. 

Wilmer & Smith'a European Timers, of Nov. 4, 
furnishes, for the purpose af forwarding to our mar- 
kets by the Britannia, the following: 

Commercial summary— Provisions —The American 
provision trade presents no very striking leature.— 
Of heef there is only a limited quantity in the mar- 
ket, and holders appear anxious to dispose of the 
stock on hand before the arrival uf the news. Pork is 
dull, notwithstanding the small supply in the hands of 
the trade; this result is niainfy attributable to the un- 
happy state of matters in Ire(aud, where the fariners 
have been compelled to force their stocks to a sale. 
There has been some cheese brought to the hammer 
at a public sale, but only ouc half of the quantity of- 
fered found purchasers, and that at a reduction of 3s 
perewt. The market is bare of lard, and the price 
is high, owing to the state of the butter market. The 
wool from the United States continues to find eusto- 
mers in England, and this hranch of trade is improv- 
ing; indeed, there sppesrs to be no bounds to the 
consumption of au article which never, until recent- 
ly, formed an article of exportation from America. 

Flour und grain.—The corn market continues to 
rise, and the averages to decrease a little; but tha 
“jump” in the scale by no means iodieates the actual 
price which good wheat realizes. ‘The quantity of 
indifferent or bad grain whieh is thrown upon the 
market keeps up tlie averages—it such a misnomer 
cau be applied to a scheme which very unfairly re- 
presents the actual price of the article. Tha open- 
ing of the parts is a questlon so important in itself, 
not only as it affects the corn trade, but what is of 
far greater consequence, as it alfects the general in- 
terest of the country, that it absorbs every other top- 
ic of the present inoment. A morning paper stated 
3 day or two back, that a treasury order had been 
transmitted to, and received at, the Dublin Custom 
House, admitting grain free of duty. This state- 
ment turns out to be incorrect, but it was generally 
believed—a proof of the public mind being prepar- 
ed for such a step on the part of the government.— 
An evening paper has published a statement to the 
effect that wticat and other descriptions of corn are 
to be admitted immediately, at a low figure; wheat 
at sixpence per bushel, and the ether kinds still low- 
er, but this statement, although put forth imposing- 
ly, is also considered premature. ' A cabinet council 
was held an Friday, at the house of Sir Robert Peel, 
a3 the Premier could not leave his howe, owing to 
an attack of the gout in the toot. At (his meeting 
the question of the opening of the ports was no 


ers | doubt discussed ın all its hearings, and expectation 


was on the qui vive to know tha' result. Another 
cabinet council was held at Sir Robert Peel's house 
the following day, and the result of this, as of tha 
preceding meeting, still remains a mystery. People 
have bccn anxiously looking to the London Gozetle, 
expecting to aee an vfficial intimation of the gov- 
ernment poliey, but they have looked in vain. The 
cabinet is said to be divided on the point at issue, 
but no one presumes te think that ports will not he 
opened. 1t is the only thing about which people 
talk—“Out of the fulness of the heart the moulh 
speaketh.” The decisinn of the government must 
speedily be known, because if corn is to come in 
duty fre», every day adds to the difficulty, as thc 
time of the year is rapidly approaching when net 
only the Baltic, but the St. Lawrenoe will be closed 
hy the ice. As regards the former, however, owing 
to the scarcity which prevails amoogst our contiaan- 
lal neighburs, and the high price which grain com- 
mands there, much cannot be expected. The great 
hope is in the United States and Canada. The proof 
of the scarcity exists in the fact, that most of the 
continental powers have already opened their ports 
for the self same object, and it is justly said, "Why 
should England be less considerate for its citizens, 
thao are the continental rulers for theirs?” The 
real fact in all probahility is, that Pee] ia unwilling 
to aet, until he 1s armed. with the strongest possible 
reasons for doing so—and in order to put cavil out of 
the question, he is said to be waiting for the report 
of the scientific commissioners whom he lias sent to 
Ireland to investigate the potato disease. Some say 
(hat parliament will be immedialely summoned to 
consider what ought to he done in the present emer- 
gency. A privy council must be called ere the ports 
can he opened, and as no announcement of auch a 
meeting has yet been made, aome days, it is proba- 
ble, may elapse before the policy nf the cabinet will 
be made public. The state of things in these king- 
doms at the present time, with the certainty of 
“bread atuffs" coming in free, or at the lowest nomi- 
nal duty, must lave a considerable effect on the 


| price of those cemmodities in the United States and 


Canadian markets. As a proof of the diversity of 
opinien which prevails in the cabinet on the subject 
of rescinding the corn laws, even for a tamporary 
purpose, we may mention that another meeting was 
held, at the house of Sir Robert Peel, yesterday 
aflernoon. . j Pes 

The above meetings of the cabinet council, are by 
other rumors, stated to have been held $n reference 
1o relations with the United States of America. 


The new parliament houses.—The British govern- 
ment seenis disposed to manifest a libera! magnifi- 
eence in the architecture and decorations of the naw 
parliament houses. Niches have been prepared for 
statues in commemoration ot distinguished person- 
ages whose actions and lives have reflected lustre on 
the British name. A counnittce of the commission- 
ers on the fine arts have published two lists of per- 
sons to whose memory statues might with propriety 
be erected in and adjoining the new houses. The 
first list includes those who were unanimously agreed 
upon; the other embraces those who were selected 
hy a majority. 

The first list has sixty three names which come in 
the following order: 

Alfred, Elizabeth, Robert Bruce, Lord Burleigh, 
John Hampden, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Somers, 
Enrl of Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Coke, Selden, Hale, Ear] of Mansfield, Lord 
Erskina, Vencrable Bede, Richard Hooker, Sir W. 
Wallace; Sidney, Marlborough, Lord Cliva, Lord 
Heathfield, Lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francia 
Drake, Admiral Blake, Rodney, Howe, Duncan, St. 
Vincent, Nelson, Sir W. Raleigh, Captaio Cook, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Chaucer, Spencer, Earl of 
Surrey, Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, Richardson, 
Dr. Johnson, Cowper, Scott, Bacun,. Napier, New- 
ton, Locke, Boyle, Claxton, Watt, Herschel, Caven- 
dish, Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Flaxman, John Howard, Wil- 
berforce, Ilarvey, Jenner. 

The second list has fifty eight names—thus: 

Richard I, Edward I, Edward IN, tha Black 
Prince, Henry V, William III, George HI, Cardinal 
Langdon, William of Wickham, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Earl ef Strafford, Lord Falkland, Sir W. Tempie, 
Lord Russell, Sir Walpola, Earl of Hardwicke, Ear) 
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Camden, Grattan, Warren Hastings, Speaker, 
Onslow, iR Wickliffe, Jno. Knox, Cranmer, Archbish- 
ep Usher, Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor 
Chillingworth, Barrow, Bishop Butler, John Wesley, 
Sir Jobn Talbot, Sir John Chandos, Marquis of 
Montrose, Cromwell, Monk, Wolfe, Sir Eyre Coote, 
Abercrombie, Sir John Moore, Hawke, Beo John- 
son, Jobn Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Sir W. Jones, Robertson, Hume, Fielding, 
Roger Bacon, Smeaton, Brindley, John Hunter, 
Adam Smith, Purcell, Garrick. - 

'The kings and queens of the realm have their spe- 
cial range of niches. The royal personages in the 
foregoing lists appear there not heeause they were 
royal bui because of their individual worth and 
greatness. The herocs of England eould not be enu- 
merated without reckoning Car ve Leon, the Brack 
Prince, and the fifth HENRY. It will be seen that 
CnowwrLL sppears among the military men. De- 
nied 3 statue among the kings of England his great- 
ness could net be shut out from the worthier list— 
the list of those who were great in their own quali- 
ties aod by their own achievements—net from the 
circumstance of birth. Cromwell is placed between 
Montrose and Moxx—the former one of the no. 
blest cavaliers that ever drew a sword, the devoted 
supporter of Charles the first, and the latter the re- 
atorer of Charles the second. — x 

The foregoing lists are eurious in some respects 
fer the names emilted as for the names inserted in 
them. Byron is found in neither. The same objec- 
tions which excluded his bones from Westminster 
Abbey have kept his name from the list of those 
deemed worthy of statues. 

Cotton Market, The cotton market, as a refercnee 
te our reports will show, continues in a depressed 
state; there is but little doing, and if prices are not 
actually lower than at the departure of the last 
steamer, they may be said to be io favor of the buy- 
er. The cotton market reflects so faithfully the ge- 
neral feeling of the commercial world, that it may 
always be regarded, and in fact is, the best index of 
the national prosperity or otherwise. A variety of 
circumstances will account for the depression which 
prevails; foremost amongst the number is thc appre- 
bension of a general panic, contingent upon the fear- 
ful state ef the potato crop; the deficiency or bad- 
ness of the coro crops; and the absurd pitch to 
which speculation m rails has been carried. 

Other branches of business are suffering more er 
Jess from tbese combined causes, and as the winter 
appresches this feeling of alarm, there is too mueh 
reason to apprehend, wil! rather increase than ahate. 

The ivon trade continues brisk, and masters and 
men are well employed. Inthe price of pig iron a 
alight decline has taken place; it is now quoted at 
£4 15s. in Glesgow. Our market returns will 
show, nevertheless, that the existing rates are still 
high and remunerative. 

InrLANp. The aeeounts from the sister island 
for some days past, as regar: s the potato crop, are 
of a very serious and alarming charaeter. The fail- 
ure is dreadful in the extreme, and the prospects be- 
fore the great majority of ‘the lower elasses truly 
horrifying. The authorities at Dublin Castle seem 
to have directed their attention to the matter. Com- 
missieners have been employed to visit the different 
provinces, and to report to his excellency the result 
of their examination. Up te the present time these 
reports are of the most discouraging character.— 
With a people so steeped in poverty as the Jrish 
are, and discontented with *'the powers that be,” it 
is frightful te contemplate the consequence of scarci- 
ty. Tbe numerous railways likely to be in progress 
of formation next summer, and during the eourse of 
the present winter, will no doubt, níaterially assist 
to alleviate much of the suffering that would other- 
wise ensue. 

The agitation for repeal is still carried on. Sinee 
the sailing of the last Amerieao steamer, a number 
of menster meetings and repeal banquets have taken 
place; stall of whieh the Liberator figured as eom- 
mander-in-ehief, and long and eloquent erations were 
made en behalf of the darling object of these potiti 
cal agitators. A grand banquet has been given to 
Mr. Smith O'Brien, at Rathkale. Mr. O’Cunnell 
Was present as a guest, and warmly eulogised the 

rphember for Limerick in first rate style. We ob- 
gerve that ths annual tribute to Mr. O'Conrell will 
be collected, according to custom, early in the pre- 
sent month. The customary notices have been pub- 
lished, and the starving pessan(ry of Ireland exhort- 
ed to fill the pocketa of him who professed to be the 
regenerator of his ceantry. It strikes us that he has 
a most glorious opportunity of exemplifying liis 
philanthropy and benevolence by distributing the 
proceeds of this year's tribute among the poor pea- 
gantry who have hitherto manfully supported all his 


projects. E 
The Orange party have iezucd an address to the 
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protestants of the B 


Maynooth, maintainisig the present national system 
of education, and nojgdvanciog money to enable the 
clergy of the Established Church ta support their 
own schools. These ferm the chief grievances.— 
There are other minor ones—some of them antici- 
pated or expeeted. The address which bears the 
signature of the Earl of Roden, after recommend- 
ing the diseontinuance of seeretsigos, which system, 
it says, “modern sedition has polluted, and the law 
has denounced,” covelifdes by calling upon the pro- 
testant party te exert every energy to seaure to their 
utmost a faithful representation of their principles 
in parliament. [t should be observed that the ad- 
dress has been drawn up in a very moderate tuue— 
the journals pro and con agree in commending it for 
this partieular feature—but, as a matter of course, 
the principles and views of Lord Roden and his 
party are very strongly censured by tliose who takc 
a different view of the matter. Foremost in defence 
of the address is the Dublin Evening Mail—whilst 
the London Morning Chronicle, Herald, Standard, 


and other minor prints, all write with the view of 


showiog the impoliey of the address, the unreasona- 
bleness of the demands which it eontains, and the 
total absenee of any foundation for the alleged com- 
plaints. 


The meetings st Conciliation Hall are stil] carried 


on, and speeehes delivered in advocacy of ea 


whilst the various steps taken by the ministry in 


conducting the affairs of the government are severe- 
ly criticised, and generally eondemned. The amovot! 


vf rent has not been so large for the last two weeks. 


At the meeting held on the 27th ult., the Liberator, 


having returned from his provincial excursions, was 


present and made the speech of the day, in whieh he 
abused John Knox, Wickliffe, Cromwell, Queen: 
Elizabeth, and Baeon—ridiculed the idea of ereet- 
ing statues to them, or any of them; and insisted on | 
the neeessity of the return of repeal members, and | 


the eonsequent inevitability of repeal. 
the week was £248 15s. 11d. 

The Dublin Corporation held a meeting on the 
29th ult. for considering the best means of avoiding 
the danger impending the extensive failure of the 
potato crop. Mr. O'Conneli attended; who, after a 


The rent for 


long speech, moved that a deputation should wait! 


upon liis excellency, the lord lieutenant, and call on 


his lordship and the government to stop the distille- 
ries and breweries—to prevent the exportation of 
provisions to fereign countries—to raise a mil- 


lion and a half on the credit of the Jrish woods and 
forests—and to take immediately into their con- 


sideration the levying of a very large income tax for | 
The motion was pat 


the present year, if necessary. 
and carried. 


The Dublin papers siste that the custom house 


authorities in that eity, have been disected to make 
arrangements for the admission of corn, duty free, 


on and after the Ist of Nov. 


The repealers are boasting of 3 new adherent to 


repeal, in the person of the eldest son of the Earl 
Viscount Gort, the Hon. Henry Pendergast Vereker. 

The ** Times Commissioner?! eontinues his reports 
from the west of Ireland. 


least money on the improvement ef the land, how- 
ever much ıt may repay the outlay. Mr. O'Connell 
still makes him the object ef bitter attacks. 
FRANCE. 
The announcement of the resignation of the brave 


old veteran Seult, appears to be based on truth. At 


his advanced age, repose and retirement would well 
befit him, so that the old soldier, like the Ruman in 
the capitol, should be enabled to adjust his mantle 
before the closing scene of his eventful esrecr. It is 
now said that although he will resign the post of 
minister of war he will stil! nominally retain the 
presideney of the eouneil. The Freneh telegraph 
has been busily engaged in transwitting to Paris the 
state of the war in Algeria, The French forces had 
left Oran with 5,000 men in quest of Abdel Kader; 
whether they will take or overtake him, is another 
question. He is said te treat his Freuch prisoners 
well and handsomely—and, in doing so, he sets an 
example, which it would have been to the credit of 
the French arms had they imitated towards his coun- 
trymen. 

«1 new prison haa just been completed in Paris, to 
he eulled the “Nouvelle Force.” Five years ago, 
a commission was scnt by the French ug MAR tu 
the United States, to examine the different prisons 
and the prison discipline in this country. This build- 
ing is probably the result of that investigation, the 
design evidently borrowed from buildings ol the 
kind in this country, though upon a much larger 
scalc. The plan resembles the ribs of a fan. There 
sre five grand wings of the building radiating in a 


r ‘Empire, in which they: half mile round a common centre, whenee the in- 
complain of government for permanently endowing | 


He paiots, in forcible 
colors, the wretchedness of the people, their want 
of industry, and their unwillingness to expend the 


spectors ‘coo sec every thing that passes in the long 
galleries upon which the doors of the cells open, 
whieh amount to more than twelve hundred. The 
edifice is warmed equally threughout by a powerful 
apparatus with ventilators insummer. There isa 
ehapel in the centre. The buildings for the offiees 
are large aod eommodious. There are green swards 
for daily exercise; and water, air and gas are abuo- 
dantly distributed. 
GERMANY. 

The Zollverein has given a decision, that the pre- 
sent duties shall remain unallered, with the exception 
of, half cotton half linen, figured stuffs, on whieh the 
duties are to be slightly raised. he tariff with the 
present duties, with the exception noticed, has been 
ordered to be printed, and to remain in operation for 
three years. The southern states are much exas- 

| perated, but though temporarily defeated, they will 
retorn to the battle with renewed vigor. On what I 
now say you may depend, as I have it from an au- 
thentic source. 


RUSSIA. 
The empress of Russia being in very feeble 
health, was advised by her physician to repair to 
|Ttaly. She had hardly reaehed there before the 
| emperor was again by her side. 

The emperor Nicholas of Russia, arrived at Ge- 
nea, aecompanicd by the empress and suite, on tbe 
19th ult. The emperor with his family alighted at 
the old palaee o! Durazzo, the royal residence which 
King Charles Albert quitted to sccommodate his 
guests. A letter in the Debats speaks in high terms 
of the admirable appesrance of all the members of 
the imperial family. 

PRUSSIA. 


Europe there are everywhere symptoms of uneasi- 
ness and agitation, but none anywhere of serious 
(war. Some conspiracy is looked for in Italy and 
Switzerland, but that would be a tempest in a glass 
of water. A few regiments would put dewn all 
that, and the scaffuld would do the rest. 
ny religious questions prevail, and are mixed up in 
all their polities. The king of Prussia, from eon- 
viction, or caleulation, or capriee, puts himself at 
the head of the religious and political movemenl.— 
He has just uttered a sentiment which will ring 
threughout Europe? A deputation from the Catholic 
chapter of Posen having presented itself before him, 
for the purpose of praying him to take mieasures 
against the religious movement of Ronge, the king 
replied: ‘My dear friends, improvement is stronger 
| than Iam; nobody can prevail agüinst it.” Ther ad- 
dressing himself to M. Sipski, who has the ,finest 
flocks of sheep in all Prussian Poland, he said to 
him: “Let us leave these religious recriminations, 
and talk about your sheep.” Decidedly, tbe king of 
Prussia is a man of seose. 

This sentiment about improvement is a worthy 
appendage to that uttered by the king upon his ac- 
eession: “L like a sincere opposition, one that has 
some principles.” (Eine gessinungsvolle Opposition.) 

It seems, at length, that the constitution sa long 
promised to his subjeets is about to be granted In 

oud earnest. lf the Gazelle d’ Augsburg is to be 
believed, this constitution will be very lariiess, ve- 
ry harmless, very anodyne. ‘The representatives of 
the people will have no deliberative, but merely a 
consultative, voice in the affairs submitted te their 
examination. Never mind, lu such matters the 
first step is everything; aud wlien the Prussian peo- 
ple have onee got ene foot ito the government 
council, they will soon have four there. Letters 
from Germany state, moreover, that the king of 
Prussia means to make this inauguration of his con- 
stitutional regime in his states the occasion vf renew- 
mg the bonds of a close snd intimate alliance with 
the court of France. This project of a Franco- 
Frussian alliance is the favorite idea of the learned 
Humboldt, who is, in heart aud genius, a» much a 
Frenchman as a Prussian. la 1840 the king of Prus- 
sia sent him to Paris to prepare the way for such an 
alliance, but the idea was alterwards sacrificed to 
the strigues and jeulousies of Russia and Austria. 
The coolness, however, which since occured be- 
tween the courts of Vieona and Berlin, has, it is 
said, becn greatly increased by the sareasm which 
M. de Metternich indulged 1n ou tbe subject of the 
toast drauk by the king of Prussia to queen Victoria. 
In his satirical reroarks the word intoxication is twice 
repeated, snd, though it may have been used only tu 
a moral seuse, it had the elfect of mortifying bis 
Prussian majesty, who fancied he discovered in ita 
malicious allusion te his decided taste for the wines 
of Champaigne snd Johannesburg. If this news be 
true, Prussia will owe a constitution, ond France an 
ally, to a word dropped by prince Metternich, and 
brought by queeu Victoria to the king of the French. 
Upon what do the destinies ef the world depend!” 


In Germa- | 


F. Gaillardet writes to the Cour, des Etats Unis: “In — 


— 


— te 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

The same writer says: 

«A great work of unity seems to be going on 
among the people of the Scandinavian race, and 
principally in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. An 
association has been formed among the most distin- 
guished men of the three kingdoms. The most re- 
speciable citizens, professors of universities, the 
most eminent writers, have united lor the common 
purpose of warding off the dangers which threatea 
their country. This association, founded upon the 
principle of Scandinavian fraternity, has undertaken 
to prepare the way for a fusion of the thr e king- 
doms into one and the same empire. Hunted and 
pursued from its beginning, it has perseveringly re- 
sisted, and has only grown greater by persecution.— 
At present it has numerous proselytes, aud its influ- 
ence increases daily. Every year the association ce- 
lebrates the suniversary of its foundation, and the 


place of meeting 1s sometimes at Upsal, sometimes | exchange salutes with the American flag, &c. 


&t Sund, and sometimes at Copenhagen. 
it was at Copenhagen. "Tweive hundred members 
of the society, Daues, Swedes, and Norwegians, ce- 


letter from the bashaw, in answer to one received 
from him from Gibraltar by which 1 learned there 
was no doubt objections would be made to Mr. 
Carr's reception. The eaptain of the port informed 
me he was directed to say, the usual salutes to the 
emperor’s flag would be returned; but I had deter- 
mined not to salute until the difficulty with Mr. 
Carr was settled, and, therefore, | immediately ad- 


| dressed a note to the bashaw, annexed, and number- 


| 


ed l; sent it by the dragoman, and sent, also, the 
Spanish interpreter to wait for, and convey to me, 
his reply. The interpreter returned to me with only 
a verbal answer, that the bashaw could not receive 
Mr. Carr as consul, until an answer to a despatch 
frum the emperor should have been received by the 
government of the United States, which despatch 
had been forwarded by the French consul at Tangier, 
through the Freneh minister at Washington; but that 
Mr. Carr could laod, and that he would be happy to 
Ou 


This year|the morning of the [6th] landed, with Mr. Carr; 


and at 9 o'clock sent the dragoman lo the bashaw, 
with my compliments, to ask for an iaterview. The 


lebrated it with still greater pomp than in any for- dragoman returned and informed me‘his excelleney 


mer year. The whole city took part in it, and salu- 
ted with acclamations the Scandinavian flag, which 
was unfurled among the provincial banners. 
patriotic joy was not'of long duration. Several of 
the orators of the association are now under prose- 
cution for sedition. Rusia demanded it, and the 
Danish government obeyed. [s not Scandinavianism 
a rebellion against Russia? 

A society has also heen formed in the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms to watch over the liberty of the 
press, and one of its members having been sentenced 
io pay a fine of two thousaud rix-dullars for pub- 
lishing certain pleasantries against the king of Pras- 
sia, on his visit to Copenhagen three months ago, the 
fine was paid from the produce of a single work, the 
Maxims of Larochefoucauld, belonging to the member, 
whose furaiture were all seized by the fisc. An old 
man offered three thousand rix-doilars for the book, 
and the condemned member found ltinself liberated 
from his debts, with a profit of one thousand rix-dol- 
lars; and the auction went no further. The author 
of this generous act, who is a Danish merchant, was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the so- 
ciety, and a deputation brought to him his diploma, 
written on parchment, and enclosed in a silver-zilt 
box. These are slight indications of the tenden- 
cies of the public mind.” 
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| EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
James Clarke, governor of the territory of lowa, 
in the place of Juhn Chambers, removed. 


oe 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

AMERICAN CONSUL AT Tanaier. Interesting scenes. 
The Union publishes a despatch to the navy depart- 
ment, from Commodore Joseph Smith, of the United 
States frigate Cumberland, just arrived at Boston, 
from the Mediterraneau. We extract an account 
of the foreed reception ol our consul, thos. N. Carr, 
esq. at Tangier. “it has beenfintimated, that objec- 
tions would be raised against his official acknow- 
ledgment by the authorities of Taugiers, and public 
curiosity bas been directed to the result. ft seems, 
that the spirited conduct of commodore Smith has 
caused our flag to be respected, and the rights ol our 
government to be vindicated. We doubt whether 
diplomatic history can produce a more singular 
specimen of caplious objections, in the beginning, 
and final surrender to the influence of the American 
character. The whole proceeding does honor to 
the gallaut commodore. His perseverance and skill 
deserve all credit. The uations of the world will 
see, chal our officers are not to be tried with. We 
are curious to know, what secret reasons there were 
against the receptiun of Mr. Carr, who was once 
consul at tlie same port. Rumorstates that Mullow- 
ney, the removed consul, had infused into the minds 
ol the authorities of 'l'angier a prejudice against Mr. 
Carr—but this we know nottung of. The denoue- 
ment will be interesting: 

“At Gibraltar 1 found Mr. Consul Carr, waiting; 
and there I learned, (and, indeed, I had seen it stated 
in the French papers), that objections would be 
made to the reception of Mr. Carr by the authorities 
of Tangier. ‘That there would be a difficulty, | was 
well aware; and, therefore, thought it proper to make 
a demonstration of force, and ordered tbe Plymouth 
to accompany me. Mr.Carr and lady embarked in 
the Cuaberland on the evening of the 14th October, 
and, on the 15th we arrived at ‘langier. The ship 
was visite 1! by the captain of the port, wilh the 
dragoman of the Uniteu States consulate, aud au in- 
lerpreter. By the dragoman Mr. Carr received a 


This | 


would receive me at 1 o'clock that day. | sent the dra- 
goman back, to say lo his excellency that he would 
very much oblige me if he could, without too much 
inconvenience,give me an audience at an earlier hour; 
and | received in answer that he would receive me 
then. 1 proceeded to the palace in company with Mr. 
Carr, captain Henry, aud the interpreters. After 
waiting for some time, we were ushered into the pre- 
sence of his excellency; and after having gone through 
the usual salutations; I said l regretted exceedingly 
that any objections should be made to the proper re 
ception of Mr. Carr as consul, and that 1 also regret 

ted that | did not feel authorised lo exchange sa- 
lutes while he refused to receive au officer duly com- 
missioned from the United States, whoin I had been 
ordered to conduct lo the cinpire of Morocco. I beg- 
ged to know if any charges had been alleged against 
Mr. Carr, and if s0, what they were. ‘The bashaw 
replied ihal no charges existed against Mr. Carr; 
that his majesty the emperor had cominunicated with 
the president of the United States on the subject, and 
that Mr. Carr could not be received as consul until 
an answer should be received from the president; 
but that Mr. Carr could land, and should be protect 

ed, bul woald not receive the bonors of a consul; that 
he had his orders Irom the emperor, and could no, 
depart them. { replied, that it appeared to me very 

singular, and quite onusual, that the emperor shouid 
reluse to receive an official functonary from the go- 
verucieutof the U. States without staung why; that I 
had been ordered to bring this gentleman to his desti- 
nation; that there he was with his commission, and a 
letter from the president of the U, States, aod that [ 
must insist upon his being officially received. After 
some further pros and cons, the bashaw said he would 
receive him as consul; that he could hoist his flag at 
the consulate; but that the honors due ori such ocea- 
sions could not be tendered. 1said l couid not consent 
to Mr. Carr’s being received, except in a proper man- 
ner; aud that if. it was determined not so to receive 
tim, l should proceed immedialety to the U. States, 
and report my proceedings to the goverament—as it 
would be impossible for me to remain there until the 
answer to (be emperor’s despatches were received; 
and l thought it tikely the president would wait to 
hear irom Mr, Carr belore he replied to thein. After 
sone further conversation, the bashaw said if I would 
give a certificate that } could not wait for a reply to 
said despatches, and the consul would affix his seal 
to it, he would receive hin. ] said 1 would do so; 
and then it was agreed that | should go on board and 
salule wilh twenty-one guns, which should be return- 
ed gun for gun; that, at 3 o'clock, I should leave the 
ship with the Gousul under a salute of thirteen guns, 
which should be returned on landing; and then, with 
the usual congratulations, | took my leave, stepped 
into the cunsulale, aud, with the best means present, 
wrote annexed, (numbered 2), of the tenor of which 
] desire the president may be informed. f sent that 
note wilh a letter which Mr. Carr brooght from the 
president to the emperor, repaired on board, fired 
QI guns, which were reluroed, and at 3 o'clock 
left the ship with Mr. Carr, aod some of the officers, 
under a salute of thirteen guos, proceeded to the 
Janding, and, as we approached tbe shore, the sa- 
lute was returned from the battery. At the landing 
we met all the consuls in uniforin, aod the bashaw’s 
officers, and a full guard. After a little ceremony we 
were escorted by the guard, accowpanied by the 
different consuls, to the doar ol the United States 
consulate. Every thing being completed according 
to Mr. Carr’s wishes, l took my leave aud proceedeu 
on board. Me, Carr iufuruied me he should write 
immediately to the slate departuient, presuming the 
British mails would de ibe most expeditious oppor- 
tunity. Isentan order to commaoder Henry, and 
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that night got under way, and proceeded to this place. 
It was my intention to have touched at Cadiz, but I 
found I should be subject to quarantine there.” 


AMERICAN MINISTER AT CONSTANTINOPLE. We 
find in the Washington Union the following anec- 
dote furnished to the editor of that paper by an 
American gentleman who was a spectator to the 
scene described, It is highly creditable to our mine 
ister Mr. Dabney S. Carr at Constantinople: 

“Among many efficient acis of Mr. Carr, the fol- 
lowing deserves particular notice, as it caused, at 
the time, a. great sensation among the members of 
the diplomatic eorps at Constantinople. 

“An Anierican missionary family, residing at a 
distant seaport of the empire, had, some years ago, 
received (as an act of charity), two very interesting 
little Armenian female children, left entirely desti- 
lute by the death of their father, and the extreme 
poverty of their mother. They were carefully edu- 
cated in this family, who entertamed for them the 
feelings of relations, and had grown up fine girls; 
when the port was visited by a part of the Turkish 
fiset, under the command of the late Capudan 
Pasha, or commander in chief of the navy, and go- 
vernor af the imperial arsenal; being also brother-in- 
law to the Sultan, and, on the whole, a very distin- 
guished personage. ‘The girls had a profligate bro- 
ther, who, to ingratiate himself with the great man 
informed him of the existence and situation of his 
sisters, who were immediately demanded by the 
pasha of the missionaries, with views best known to 
himself 

“Now the pashas when placed ip authority ata 
distance from Constantinople, are more despotic 
than the Sultan. tiimself can be af the present day, (if 
so clined, which is nol the case with the present 
one), surrounded as he is, at his capital, by the in- 
fluences of the representatives of the Christian pow- 
ers. 

“The situation of the humble, and (apparently) 
unprotected missionaries, exposed to such fearful 
odds, may well be imagined; yet had they the cou- 
rage to refuse to surrender their charge. The pasha 
become furious; treated aot only the missionaries 
but the American conso] with great indignity, and 
threatened a resort to force. The missionaries sent 
their charge toa place of concealment, among some 
distant friends, and sent a statement of the affair 
by the first steamer to the minister at. Constantino- 
ple. 

“The prompt action of the governmeat on the ap- 
peal of Mr. Carr, is the best proof of its efficiency, 
as, an the return of the first steamer from Constanti- 
nople, the children and tbeir protectors were not 
only left undisturbed, but the great man himself, on 
meeting any of the parties in the streets of the town, 
gave lum a most respectful saLaam.” 

Tasasuny conceans Official pickings. Uader this 
caption, a New York letler published in the National 
lutelligencer, makes the following— Whenever, in 
the opinlon of the appraisers, an invoice is ten pec 
cent. below the value of the goods, the act of 1842 
“levies an additional duty of rirTY per cent. over and 
above the regular duly." Now, what du you sup- 
pose becomes of that fifty per cent. duty when col- 
lected? l presume you will answer— Why it goes 
into the treasury?"  Notso. According to the con- 
struction given to the law, it becomes the Property 
of a joint. stack-company, viz: Uncle Sam one-half, the 
callector, naval officer, and surveyor the other one half, 
which half is divided equally among the three. The 
next question is, do these duties, thus levied, amount 
to much money? According to returns in the last 
quarter, they were about $20,000, and may be esti- 
mated al seventy thousand dollars a year unless the 
system be ia some ways changed. 

You will observe that in assessing this additional 
duty of 50 per cent. the collector has but little to 
say or do execpt collect and see that the sum total 
is fairly and honestly distributed among the parties 
interested, not one of whom has any Jabor to per- 
fora.” 

Perhaps an explanatory paragraph might relieve 
the above of ils exceptionable aspect. It is noi un- 
likely that the arrangement i$ judicious, on the prin- 
ciple that inforiners must have liberal inducements. 
Those who detect smugglers are entitled to half the 
proceeds. 

Important suit. The New Orleans Bulletin says 
that the United States circuit court was lately en- 
gaged in the trial of a suit brought by the first Mu- 
oicipality of New Orleans against the United States 
to recover the square of grouudon which the custom 
house is situaled. The Manicipality claims the 
square as property belonging to the commons of the 
city, because so dedicated by the French authorities 
io laying out the city. The United States claim it as 
part ofthe public property which belonged to France, 
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and which passed to the United States by the treaty 
of cession of Louisiana. The state of Lonisiana has 
intervened, claiming the square as belanging to the 
state—tbus opposing the pretensions of the govern- 
ment and the Municipality. The question ol juris- 
diction has heen presented to the court and argoed. 
The judge, it is expected, will soon decide that ques- 
tion, when, if he retains jurisdiction, the canse will 
be tried on its merits. 


Tue PRESIDENT'8 ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
wil) have been delivered before this number reaches 
some of our readers, and will probably occupy a 
considerable portion of the next number of the Re- 
gister. It would be folly therefore, cither by mere 
conjecture or upon the vague authority of Wash- 
ington letter-writers, to altempt to anticipate its 
contents. And yet so impatient is public curiosity 
at tbe present moment,—so eventful] is considered 
to be the first messuge of à new pagsipeNT,—and so 
especially anxious are the public in regard to very 
delicate and important loreign relations, as well as 
home interests, that we should hardly be excnsed for 
not furnishing at least a glimpse into the millstone, 
especially as it is well kuown that millstones sone- 
times have holes through them. In brief, our rea- 
ders would no donbt like to know what seems to be 
the genaral impression as to what the president will 
recommend. 

The retraxit of the “Union,” as to our demanding 
‘tthe whole of Oregon, or noue," as well as the ge- 
neral tone of the public prese upon that point, leads 
to the conclusion, that languaze will now be employ- 
ed different from wliat was some time aince announc- 
ed as having been decided upon, or at least that was 
warmly urged by some of our ardent Hotspurs that 
surround the executive. Theclaim of this country 
to the Oregon territory will be aaserted, but it is 
thought not in such exclusive terms as fo give cause 
of offence, or to disturb the negotiations that are 
in progress. To the wislom of congress the presi- 
dent will probably refer the high responsibility of 
determining whether new ts a suitable. time to bring 
the dispute te an ahsolute issue, by passing an act 
extending exclusive jurisdiction over the whole, or. 
any lesa than the whole of the territory in dispute. 

Such a recommendation, it is true, would almost 
certainly remove the controversy from the executive 
to the legislative halla,—and once there, there is no} 
hope of further amicable negotiations. England 
must allow us to take as much of Oregon as a ms- 
jority of congress may chance to claim as ours, or 
fight for it. 

Whether the president will distinctly recommend to 
congress to pass such an act, is warmly disputed on 
both sides, some affirming that he should do 30, and 
will do so,—others maintain that he ought by no 
means to do so. 

Whether he recommends the possage of such an 
act or not, such a movement will in all probability 
‘be made at an early day in congress, and the ques- | 
tion will come up, unless the executive divert or arrest ' 
it by announcing that negotiations are yet pending. with : 


| Should Mr. Polk make, in his annual message, so un- 


| now write thus, unless I feared what 1 say uhove® 


some prospect of an amicable arrangement. 
rf 


Thatthe executive departments of the two go-| 
vernments have it in their power by such a prucess 
to avert on immediate issue, and that a Jarge majo- | 
rity of the people of both countries would be grati- | 
fied by such a direction of the affair, is highly pro- |! 
bable, but whether the impetuosity of more active 
and fiery councila will not prevail, will soon be as-, 
ceríained. We have long since porceived the ten-. 
dency of this affair to escape from the executive | 
control and management, to the wild influence of. 
popular impulse. The high and responsible duty | 
which the political systema of both countries devolve | 
upon the executive departments, of managing nego- | 
tiations, arm them in effect with the attributes of. 
making war or preserving peace. For though our 
constitution reserves the right to congress of declar- 
ing war, it must be obvious to every observer of the 
incidents of the last three years, that the presiJent 
has it in hia power to place the country in an atti- 
tude that will make war imevitable, just whenever 
he pleases, The British exeentive possess, and often 
exercise the nower of making war without waiting 
for the sanction of parliament. 

There are many that believe that the British will, 
not under any circumstances go to war tor any such 
consideration as the Oregon presents to that country, ' 
and that they would yield the territory if that issue | 
is made now imperative, 

This opinion will be fortified no doubt hy the in 
ereased embarrassnients with which short crops now 
environ the concerns of that country. The people of | 
England and Ireland look to the United States for, 
bread to avert a famine. Wall their government | 


| of our public men. Their several invitations to par- 
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far better condition for defence before confiding en- 
tirely upon this opinion. 

That our executive has no expectation of the Bri- 
tish defending their clama to the Oregon by a resort 
to arms, would appear manifest not only from the 
entire silence of the officia) organ as to any measure 
whatever of preparation faysucb a conflict, but mere 
particularly is it manifes] by the announcements 
which are daily msde, of a determination to reduce 
the existing duties and consequent revenues and re- 
sources of tlie goveriment. 

The lateat intimation as to the contents of the 
forthcoming message on this point, is, that the presi- 
dent wil] recommend a repeal of the present tariff, 
and a diminution of all duties, making twenty per 
cenut, the maximum, and to discriminate for protec- 
tion from that down, and allowing nothing to come 
in free of duty, except possibly tea. 

We give these mostly as the rumors of the day, 
generally credited. 

The sub-treasury, will of course be recommended, 
and no douht adopted. 


TEXT. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Loudon, to his 
friend ia Philadelphia, received by the Britannia. 

“November 3, 1345.—It is with the greatest regret | 
inform you again, that the most gigantic and extraordi- 
nary nilitary ond naval preparations are making in all 
the-dock yards and military depots in this country, and 
the world says they are intended fur the A‘iericans.— 


wise a speech as he did on the 4th of March Inst, we 
may expect an immediate declaration of war, and simul 
taneously the sailing of innumerable war steamers to 
bombard your sea-poris, without any;forther notice. This 
nation is now in a state of preparation for war, greater 
than ever before was known, and they appear determin- 
ed to show their power. God grant that the folly, the 
horrors, and the iaiquities of war, hetween two kindred 
nations, may be averted, bat really I fear that it is alinost 
inevitable, unless the greatest prudence and good sense 
guide the rulers of both countries. 

“You are a man of peace, and 1 count on you to do 
every thing ia your power through the press, and by all 
other meaas, to avert war, and preserve the inestimahie 
blessings of peace between the two countries. Recollect 
l never wrote you before 1n this strain, and ] would nut 


COMMENT. 

Parazraphs like the above are vnly important as .they 
come from respectable sources; nay, they should be ad- 
missible into a newspaper only whea fron respectable 
writers. We may say that the writer of the letier, of 
which the extract is made, is one of the most respecta- 
ble of onr citizens, with extensive acquaintance in Eng- 
land, where hc now resides, and ample means of obser- 
vation. 


But what can England do? Suppose Mr. Polk shou!d 
express his determination to maintain our claim to. Ore- 
gon, that is not enough to induce another power to as- 


| gault oor sea-ports and towns. 


ln the first place, when Mr. Polk has given his opin 
ion, the Congress of the United Siates will have to take 
action on bis recommendation, and that action will fol- 
low the deliberations upon the report of a committee. — 
England may take protuspt measures to show the strength 
of her claim upoan Oregon, and that may briag on colli- 
sions; but certainly a nation is not going to make war 


,Íor a piece of ground without “the formality of an at- 


tempt to take or retain possession of it. 
LU. S. Guzette. 

Tue Mempuis Convention. The array of talent 
aud influence which was concentrated on the 12th 
inst, at Memphis, for the purpose of considering and 
promoting the interests of the southern and western 
sections of our union, was sufficient to make that 
couvention' beyond doubt one of the most imposing 
assemhlages of the kind that this oountry bas wit- 
vessed. Men of all parties, and, in most cases, it is 
probable, without regard to political parties, were se- 
lected as delegates on the occasion, and public at- 
tention was directed with no little interestto ascertain 
the results of the convocation. 

Mr. CarnuouN, as one of the delegates at large, 
from the state of South Carolina, on his route to 
Memphis, was received with very marked distiuc- 
tion by the municipal authorities ef Mobile, New 


Orleans, &c., as well as by the citizens of other, 


places, who, without distinction of parties, seemed ; 
to vic with cach other in greotiog oe of the abiest | 


take of public dinners, Mr. C, uni(ormly declined, 
but aífordcd every other facility of a free and friend: 
ly intercourse. 

The convention was informally organized on the 
12ih, and on the next day was regularly organized. 

J. C. CaLHouN was chosen presiding officer. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Calhoun addressed the 
convention for about one hour, principally in expla- 
nation of his vicws on the objects contemplated by 
the asseniblage. 
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be necessary io eramp them into the space left in 
this. The convention closed its labors on Saturday 
night, the 15th inst., after adopting the following 
resolutions, 

1. Resolved, That the reports of the various com- 
mittees, and such documents accompanying them as 
the supervising committee may select, he printed. 

9. Resolved, That the communication between tbe 
Gulf of Mexico and the interior, afforded hy the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and their 
principal tributaries is indispensable to the defenee 
of the country in time of war, and essential also te 
its commerce. 


3 Resolved, That the improvements and preserva- 
tion of the navigation of those great rivers are ob- 
jects as strictly national as any other preparation for 
the defence of the country, and that such improve- 
ments are deemed by the convention mmpracticable 
by the states or individual enterprise, and call for 
appropriations of money by the general government. 

4. Resolved, That the deepening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi so as to pass ships of the largest elass, 
cost what it may, is a work worthy of the nation, 
and would greatly promote the genera! prosperity. 

5. Resolved, That if the policy of reinforcing our 
navy with war steamers be adopted, the western 
waters are proper sources of supply, as they abound 
in iron, the best material for their construction, and 
also in lead and copper, important materials for mu- 
nitions of war, provisions all being cheap, and the 
skill requisite for their construction and navigation 
being ample in this region, which already possessea 
the largest steam commercial marine in the world. 

6. Resolved, That the project of connecting the 
Mississippi river with the lakes at the north, by a 
ship canal, and thus with the Atlantic ocean, is a 
measure worthy of the enlightened consideration of 
congress. 


7. Resolved, That the intercourse between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic coast ought to be pre- 
served unimpaired, and that ample military and naval 
defences and additional light houses snd beacons 
should he established along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico at the most cligible points for that purpose. 

8. Resolved, That the Gulf and Lake coasts are 
greater in extent than the Atlantic seaboard, that the 
interests to be defended in one quarter are quite aa 
important aod altogether as national as those in the 
other, and that the expenditures required for the 
proper defences of the Gulf and the Lakes will fall 
far short of what hss been freely voted for the coast 
defences to the Atlantic. 


9. Resolved, That congress establish a national ar- 
mory and foundry at some point on the western wa- 
ters at as carly a period as practicable. 44 

10. Resolved, That the marine hospitals on the 
western and southwestern waters, whose construc- 
tion has been commenced or authorised by congress, 
ooght to be prosecuted to complction with the least 
possible delay. 

11. Resolved, That the mail service of the west 
and south requires great improvement io speed and 
regularity, and particularly on the western waters; 
that measures ought to be taken also fur the prompt 
extension of the magaetie telegraph into or through 
the Mississippi valley. 

12. Resolved, That millions of acres of the public 
domain lying on the Mississippi river, and on ils tri- 
butaries, pow worthless for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion, might be reclaimed by throwing up embank- 
ments so as lo prevent overflow, and that thia con- 
verton recommend to congress to take such measures 
as may be deemed expedient to accomplish that ob- 
ject by grant of said lands or an appropriation of 
money. 

13 and 14, recommend the construction of railroads 
to councet the Mississippi valley with the Georgia 
and South Carolina railroad, speak of these works os 
offering inducements to cap.talists, and ask the dele- 
gates to endeavor to procure charters and pecuniary 
aid from their respective legislatures, and subserip- 
tions from individuals. 

15. Resolved, That as many of the reilroads pro- 
jected may pass through the public domain, this con- 
vention would respeetlully urge on the consideration 
of congress the equity of granting the right of wey and 
alternate sections of the public lands to aid m their 
construction, this being no more than a fair reniuue- 
ration paid by the government as proprietor for the 
increased value imparted by such roads to the re- 
maining public landa. 

16. Resolved, That efficient steps should be taken 
hy the general government to remove and prevent 
the recurrence of the obstructions in the St. Louis 
harbor. 

17. Resolved, That a dry dock and convenient ar- 


" rangemeals for the repair and fittiug of government 
We must defer the proceedings for our next num- | vessels should be established at some suitable points 


venture a war with us in such a posture? 
We should prefer to have the country placed in a | her, rather than make an abstract so brief as would on the Gulf of Mexico. 
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18. Recommends the appeintment of two commit- 
tees, of five each, to memorialize congress and ad- 
dress the people on the subjeets embraced in these 
resolutions. 

These were the resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee. The following was added, after having been 
onee rejected, by the eonventioa: 

Resolved, That it is expedient that congress should 
make an appropriation of money for the purpose of 
completing the military read from the west bank of 
the Mississippi, (opposite Memphis), through the 
swamps, to the high lands in Arkansas, in the direc- 
tion of the various military forts on the western fren- 
tier. 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM JAY IN REPLY TO GOYERNOR 

HAMMOND. 
To the editors of the N. Y. Express: : 

The letters of Gavernor Hammond, of South Ca- 
rolina, to Mr. Clarkson, on southern slavery, have 
been extensively circulated, both in pamplilets, and 
through the periodical press. Hence justice to my- 
self, as well as to the cause of truth, requires me 
thus publicly to disclaim a most extraordinary asser- 
tion, which he erroneously imputes tome. On the 
Qd page of the pamphlet is the following passage, 
“Of the one hundred and fifty thousand slaves who 
have been captured and liberated by British men of 
war, since the passage of your act, Judge Jay, an 
Ameriean abolitionist asserts, that one hundred thou- 
saud, or two-thirds, have perished between their cap- 
ture and liberation." 

Governor Hammoud in reply to my inquiry for his 
authority for this use of my name, informs me, that 
he found the statement in a communication to the 
Nationa! Intelligencer, under the signature of **John 
Jay,” and that he supposed me to be the writer. ‘The 
signature, was doubtless an assumed one. 

The assertion thus ascribed to me, is either a ridi- 
culous blunder, or a malignant falsehood. Such 
round numbers as those in the statement, are obvi- 
ously the prodnct of the imagination, and not the 
resuit of official reports, and the number said to 
hive perished, exceeds the sum total of the slaves 
captured. Only fifty thousand it would seem, have 
actually been liberated, the rest having perished at 
sea. Up to January lst, 1843, according to docu 
ments, published by the British government, the fol- 
lowing captured slaves had been liberated, viz: 


At Surinam, 49 
* Rio de Janeiro, 2,700 
' Havana, 10,164 
* Sierra Leone, 60,277 
* St. Helena, 1,172 

74,362 


One hundred thousand, or two-thirds of all that 
have been captured, werc, we are assured, rescued 
from the slave traders only to perish under the guar. 
dianship of officers of the British navy, in the brief 
space between seizure of the prize and its arrival in 
port. 

In May 1789, Mr. Wilberforce, describing before 
the house of commons, the horrors of the middle 
passage, declared that it would be found on an ave- 
rage of all Ue ships upon which evidence had been 
given, that not less than 12! per cent. died upon the 
passage. But Governor Hammond announced to the 
world on my authurily, the horrible and astounding 
fact, that 663 per cent. of these poor wretches die on 
a much shorter passage, when consigned to the care 
of British officers! 


Let it be recollected that this tremendous destruc- 
tion of human life is represented not as some terri- 
bie and extraordinary catastrophe, but as the aver- 
age mortality on board slavers after thoir capture. 

On the 24th July last, a debate arose in the house 
of commons on the Brazilian slave trade, and Mr. 
Gibson took the occasion to call the attention of the 
house tothe deaths which had occurred on board 
slavers recently captured on the Brazilian coast and 
sent to the West Indies. He declared the mortality 
among these negrors, **was as great as on the voyage 
or the middle passage," and lo prove his assertion 
he cited a particular case, no doubt the strongest he 
could find. “lt appeared,” he proceeded, “from a let. 
ter in these papers, from sir H. M'Leod, of Triui- 
dad, written in February, 1844, that a captured ves- 
sel that had sailed thither from Rio de Janeiro, with 
300 negroes on board, had arrived with 283, having 
lost 12 by death, eu the passage.” Strange that Mr. 
Ginson should have lound,in this fact, cause for 
conmp'amt, iustead of congratulation, since, accord- 
ing to the alleged average mortality for nearly thirty 
years past, the deaths in this case, instead of being 
only twelve, ought to have been twa hundred, 

l by no means imputed to Mr. Hammond any in- 
feutional injustice towards oie, in the use he has 
made of my name; yet a little retlection would have 
reminded inm that the National Intelligencer ts not 
the medium through which an “American abolition- 


ist” would be permitted to give his lucubratians to 


the public, and that the British navy is one of the 
last places in which such an abelitionist would seek 
for instances of cruelty to discredit our **domestie 
institutions.” Nor would this gentleman, had not 
passion clouded his judgment, have preferred a 
charge so extravagant and revolting, on the mere dic- 
tun of a supposed member of a class, whom in these 
Jetters he represents as ulterly unworthy of belief, 
and whom he thus addressed from his plaee on the 
floor of congress: *1 warn the abolitionists, igneraot 
and infatuated barbarians as they are, that if chance 


shall throw any of them into our hands, he may ex- 
pect a felon's death." WiLLtAM Jav. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 
Head quarlers of the army, adj. gen's. office, 
Wushingten, Nov. 17, 1845. 
Brevet Brigadier General Taylor— 

Sin—lIn referenee to your letter of the 10th Oct. 
1845, on the subject of brevet rank, l am directed by 
the general-in-chief to say that he promptly laid it 
before the secretary of war for the consideration of 
the highest in authority. Ju the mean time, and by 
the desire of the secretary of war, (lic not having 
leisure at this time lully to examine the question 
hiniself,) the general-in-chief gives the following as 
his own general answers to. the queries you have 
presentec: 

“Paragraphs 11, 14, 15, and 16, in the general ve- 
gulutions for the army, are all, more or less, repur- 
naut to the law of the land, and therefore to that ex- 
tent null and void. Sze the Glst and (2 of the Rules 
aud Articles of war, and also 'the custom of war in 
like e3ses'—a rule of construction given by congress 
iu the 69th of the same articics. 

“But it is further held that the repugnant para- 
graphs, in question, were subsequently resciuded by 
the heading to the general list in each annual Official 
Army Register since 184]. See that of the present 
year, p. 28. That heading, first inserted in the Re- 
gister of 1842, was the well considered act of the 
executive. By it, aud the generat dist, the rank, pre- 
cedence and command of every commissioned officer 
in the army down to captains inclusive, ‘whether by 
brevet, former commissions, or otherwise,’ will be 
found to have heen settled, annually, since 1841. 

“Any military rank, (giving the command of troops) 
which enables an officer to joia in mixed duty with 
an officer ar officers of any other permanently estab- 
lished corps (as a regioient, a corps of engineers or 
the marine corps), is for that precise reason, ‘rank of 
the line of the army,’ in the language of the 62d ar- 
ticle of war, as well as in accordance with the ex- 
press terms of the 61st (first part) and heading of the 
gencral list in the Army Register. IIenee brevet aud 
former commissions, as well as inilitia cauirmissions, 
(on mixed duty) give rank in thc line of the army. 

“Al nilitary rank, derived from law, must be 
equally valid except so lar, only, as it may be re- 
stricted by law. ‘The only lega! restrictions on mi- 
litary rank, known in the United States, are tn be 
found in the 61st, 631, and 93th articles of war. In 
the Gist, brevet and former commissions are restrict- 
ed inan officer's own unmixed corps, end bot for the 


93th, any senior militia officer would, on mixed ser- 
vice, command all juniar regular officers of the same 


grade ‘whether hy brevet, former commissions, or 
otherwise. No farther restrictions ean be imposed 
except by the same authorily—the congress of the 
United States. 

+ faz oxezpus1 atthe end ol the 62d atticle—un- 


less otherwise specially directed hy the president of , 


the United States, accardiug to Ihe nature of the ease — 
evideutly does not contempiate that a juniar officer 
should ever be placed over a senior; but only that a 
senior officer may be prohihited. from mterfering 
with some special command of a junior, The mil- 
tary academy is aa insianee. That, although under 
the rules and articles of war, is, by a valid regula- 
tion, carved out of a military department, a division 
aud the genera! com.nand of the army. 

“President ;Madisun. decided, in gencral orders of 
July 1, 1816, that ‘regiment and corps, as used in the 
Glst article of the rules and artivies of war [are] 
synonymous terms’— that is, both are permanently 
‘established corps’ according to general Washiagtou 
1n the case of brevet major WicPherson. Rogers? Ame- 
rican Biography, p. 325. 

“Ju geueral orders, No. 11, of Aprii 15, 1845, 
(signed by the secretary of war), a brevet is deeided 
to be as li i» called on its face—a cominission. 

ulf there were a regimental colonel in the present 
army of ocenpation, m "l'exas, senior to brevel brig. 
gen. Taylor's regunental rank, it would not change 
tbe commiind of that army unless sueb colonel aiso 
held a senior comuitssion as brevet brigadier general; 
aud this independent ai assignment—a term not more 
applicable to brevet rank than to any other raok.— 
Tuat army is a detachinent from the army of the U. 


States, and is, moreover, composed of different corps; 
anid what is applicable to the» whale, is equally ap- 
plicable to its smaller temporary corps when mixed. 

“The formation of such—mixed, or otherwise— 
depends on the discretion of the commander of the 
army of accupation—-governed by usage, the actual 
state, and wants of the serviee. But when corps be- 
come mixed, whether speeially or by accident, the 
senior officers in each, ‘whether by brevet, former 
commission, or otherwise, becomes entitled to com- 
mand from the happening of the jnnetion. 

In respect to staff offiecrs, in the presenee of se- 
niors, assignment, by the common senior, is neces- 
sary, because to him it belongs to say whether such 
officers, may, without prejudice to staff duties, and 
the rights of others, be assigned to the command of 

| troops. In the absence of a senior, a staff officer, 
| with senior military rank, as above, would clearly 
nave the right to decide that question himself. 

“In the battalion of eleven artillery companies, 
; (of different regiments) serviog in the army of occu- 
| pation as infantry, should an additional field officer 

ve deemed necessary with that battalion, by the 
commander of that army, the second officer of the 
| battalion whether sucli by brevet or otherwise, would 
ibe entitled to be assigned as major.” Iam, sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. JONES, adjutant general. 
| The foregoing letler is published as a circular for 
the information of the army. By order: 
| R. JONES, adjutant general. 
Aj. gens. office, November 19, 1845. 

Major generat Scolt. lllustrious by his achieve- 
ments in the field, is yet nated for his wise and con- 
siderate efforts to preserve peace. His services ia 

‘this behalf wereemmently useful ata critical period 
‘of our boundary disputes with England, prior to the 
‘Washington treaty. We lind some sentiments of his 
quoted in an exchange paper, which seem worthy of 
a consideration at this time. “lf war be the aatural 
state of savage tribes,’ says gcn. Seott, ‘peace is the 
frst want of every civilized coomumty. War, no 
; do ibt, is, under any circumstanees, a great calamity; 
yet submission ta outrage would ollen be a greater 
iealamity. Of the two parties to any war, one at 
least must be in the wrong—not unfrequently both. 
| An crror in such an issue is, on the part of chief ma- 
gistrates, ministers of state, and legislators, having a 
voice in the question, a crime of infinite magnitude. 
¿The murder of au isdividual ts, iu guilt, comparati- 
ively hut a drop of hood." 
| "Ilencc the highest moral obligation to treat na- 
tioual differences with temper, justness, aud fairness; 
| to see that the cause ol war is oot only just but sul- 
ficient; to be sure that we do not covet our neigh- 
| bor's land; ‘nor anything that is his; that we are as 
‘ready to give as to demand explanation, apology, in- 
‘demuily. In short, we shouid especially remember, 
itali things whatsuever ye would that men should do 
ito you, do ye even so them.’ ‘This divine precept is 
of universal obligation. It 13 as applicable to rulers in 
‘their transactions with other nations, as private in- 
‘dividuals in their daily intercourse with each other. 
‘Power is cutrusted to the former ta do good, and to 
avoid evil. Such, clearly, is the revealed will of 
Gud.” — [ Balt. dime. 
NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Tax Sr. Manv's AND THE Evarpice. The U. S. 
ship St. Mary's, whicli receatly arrived at Pensscola, 
had a trial of speed, on leaving Vera Cruz, with the 
Eurydice, a crack ship of the British navy. Wa find 
the tollowing description of the contest in a letter 
published iu the New Orleaus Delta: 

“The St. Mary's sailed in company with H. B. M. 
ship Eurydice; and when they were entirely clear of 
the shoals, the Britisher showed an iaclination to 
take the lead. ‘This was made apparent by the dig- 
play of canvass which bishapped aul in perspective, 
as sail after sail was sheeted home to the yards, and 
gradually she sloped off to windward. But now the 
St. Mary’s discovered her drifs,, and determined to 
thwart ber purposes. With that view she Jet fall her 
‘fight sails frum the tapering spars, and then com- 
menced the sparring. ‘Phe Eurydice was ahead and 
to windward; but the St. M. when braced sharp up, 
lay much closer to the wind, and ran steadily aeross 
the slern of her competitor, and qnietly forged ahead, 
and little by little took the pleasaat gales from the 
light sails of the British frigate, and directly she was 
droppiug to leeward. 

“The St. M. observing her well on the Jee quarter, 
filled away and stood athwart her bows. And now 
this British vessel with the classical name, limped 
like a racer made suddenly lame, and a tair saniple 
af the head-reaching English creft displayed itself 
soon after in the further movement of the ship; for 
it was very evident that she wished to create an im- 
pression, by coming up, aud falling off, that she had 
oo intention of trying conclusions with the St. M. in 
speedily ploughing the element; but it did not take, 
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for when night came ona light was hoisted at the 
masthead for her to follow; yet when daylight ap- 
peared, the namesake of Orpheus’ beloved was hull 
down astern, and conld only be made out from aloft.” 
This ship was lannehed from the navy yard of 
Washington during the summer of 1844. 

The Plymouth, U. S. ship, reached Gibraltar on 
the 22d October, from Tangier. 
The African coast squadron. 
brig, commander Bruce, 
Verd, on the 924 October, and arrived at 

tbe instant, 31 days. 


The Jamestown, commander Skinner, flag ship, and | for licut. governor. 


the Southampton, store ship, were at Port Praya when 
the [ruxtoa leit. 

The Yorktown, Bell, sailed from Port Praya on the 
Ith September, for a five months’ cruise down the 
coast, 

No sickness in the squadron. 

The gulf squadron. 
from Pensacola on the 13th for Norfolk, a surveyor 
having been ordered by government to astertuin if 
she could be trusted to make the trip, having pro- 
nounced affirmatively. She is accompanied, howc- 
ver, by the U. steamer Princeton, for fear of acci- 
dents. lf the accounts Iron: Pensacola, publisbed in 
our last, of the condition of the boilers of the Prince- 
ton be true, sbe would have as much canse for the 
care of the Potumac, asthe Potomac certainly has 
for the care of some efficient vessel to be within 
hail, should a storm overtake her on her trip. The 
cobling policy was unfortunately adopted in regard 
to the condition of this frigate, survyed a year ago, 
and pronounced then to be unseaworthy, and unsea- 
worthy she certainly has been ever since, though 
they have been cobbling at ber most of the time, and 
ata very heavy expense to the government too, 
without doubt. The public impression is that fault 
rests somewhere, and that it ought to be ascertained 
why and by whom, the public service bas so 
suffered in this case. 

The Lawrence, U. S. brig, and the Saratoga, bave 
arrived at Pensacola. 

The Cumberland, capt. Breese addressed those of 
the crew on board whose term of service would ex- 
pire in less thon six months, snd discharged (hem at 
Boston on the 21st inst. ‘They gave him three hearty 
cheers on quitting the ship. 

Chorleston navy yard. Commander Fozhall 3. Par- 
ker relieved commander Nicholson, from the coim- 
mand of the yard on the 21st mst. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

We understand that the Pottawatamie Indians had 
another interview with the president yesterday, when 
Half-Day, the Indian orator, through the interppeter, 
informed him that their grievances had not been re- 
lieved, aa they were unable to come to any satisfac- 
tory adjustment of their business before the comm- 
missioners appoiated to treat with them. The pre- 
aident replied that he would direct the negotiation to 
be re-opened, perhaps on a new basis. It is under- 
stood thal the Indians declined the country offered 
them asa new home in exchange for their lands 
northeast of the Missouri river, aad anothec location 
willan all probability be tendered to thea. Every 

hilanthropist must hope that the remnants of al] the 
Figians tribes on onr border may be fairly and k nily 
dealt with. [-Vat. Intel. November 22. 


ILEGAL DECISIONS UNDER THE NATUDALIZATION 
Laws. Two decisions of interest were recently made 
in the circustcourt of New York, in relation to na- 
toralization. iln the one case it was decided that 
the applicant, whe oame to this country while a mi- 
nor, having a pasent living hera, though following 
the employment of a sailor, is entitled, by tbe usual 
tu the rights of citizousbip. Fhe other case 


m : : 
E that of a deserter from a British ship during the 
last war. This applicant was also a sailor, and had 


engaged evar since his desertion, either in „the 
EAR EN icc or that of the United States. “The 
court decided that this did not constitute a residence, 
and the application was denied, 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


U. S. Senator. Gov. Steele 
n W. Jonnes to supply the 
vacancy an the United States senate eaosed by the 
appointment of Mr. Woodbury to the bench of the 
supreme court. He will be entitled to his seat uatil 
an election shall be made, at its next session, by the 
state legislature. 


New HAMPSHIRE.— 
haa appointed Benjami 


Vernoyt.— Texas The legislalure previoua to 
closing its sesaion last week, passed a series of re- 
solutions relative lo tbe annexation of Texas. The 
first resolution declares that congress has no right to 
annex foreign territory; the secend, that the annexa- 


The Truxton, U. S. | vention a few daya since unanimously nominated 
left Port Praya, Cape de| Governor Fenner for re-election, but he declines.— 
Norfolk | Byron Diman, of Bristol, was then nominated for 


The Potomac, frigate, sailed | were granted. 


bebalf—Ist. of education—9d. of internal im- 
provements and for a share of both foreign and wes- 
fern trade—34. an improvement in their system of 
agriculture 4th. a disposition to avail of and bring 
into play their manufacturing capabilities—and 5th. 
a modilication of the state constitntion with a 
view to a more equitable representation in the legis. 
lature. The ensuing legislature, it is to be hoped 
will act efficiently in carrying out what is obviously 
demanded by the public voice in this state. 

Requisition refused. Governor McDowell has re- 
fused to deliver up, on the requisition of the govern- 
or of Ohio, for trial, the persons indicted lor kid- 
napping certain citizens of Ohio. Governor Bartly 
on the 3d replied to the objections which Gov. Me- 
Dowell made to the requisition. 

The trial of the abolitionists (citizena of Ohio) who 
were concerned in abducting slaves from Virginia, 
rame on at Petersburg, (Va.) on the 17th instant.— 
The jury found a special verdict which rested on the 
questiun whether the defendants were within the ju- 
risdiction of Virginia at the time of the act, and 
this is to be settled by the general court at Riclimond. 
Virginia claims that her jurisdiction extends to the 
west bank of the Ohin river, and the question is, what 
is to be regardid as the west bank? 


tion of Texas will tend to weaken the honds of the 
Union; the third protests against annexation without 
the consent of ail the states; and the fourth instructs 
the delegation of that state. in congress to act in ac- 
cordance with the preceding resolutions. 


Ruope Isuanp. Parties are marskalling in this 
state under old appellations. The whig party 1n ron- 


governor and Isaac P. Hazzard, of south Kingston, 


Connecticur.— Divorces. ‘The law of Connecti- 
cut allows or compels the court to grant divorces 
where either husband or wife are habitually mtem- 
perate. Atthe last session of the supreme court, 
in New Haven county no less than thirteen divorces 


PENNSYLVANIA. pplications for banks will be 
made at the next session of the legislature for rechar- 
tering and incorporating the following banks: 

The Farmers’ and Mechapics* bank with an in- 
$1,250 000 

1,000,000 


crease of capital, to 
Bank of North America, renewal 
Western Bank, renewal, with $100,600 


increase of capital 500,000 | G Eoncia. , The legislature on the 13th inst. elact- 
Bauk of Commerce, renewal, 100 000 | ed the following officers. 
Doylestown Bank, renewal, 100 000 | Secretary of stale—N. C. Barnett. 
Farmers? Bank of Reading, renewal, 500,000 State treosurer—W. H. Mitchell. 
Girard Bank, new, 1,000,000 Comptroller general —D. E. Both well. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Al'en- Surveyor general —P. M. Campton. 

town, new, 100.000; Dr. Baker has been nominated by the whigs ef the 
Dauphin Bank, new, 300,000 3d district of Georgia, as their candidate for congress 


to fill the vacaney occasioned by the resignation of 


Tioga County Bank, new, 
250,000 , Mr. Poe. 


‘the Bank ot Maunayunk, new, 


The Cuy Bank, new, 500,000 E 

p eaten Bank, new, P D Onio.—Conal lands. The Lima Reporter, invites 

ha. dps CUTE We 5.000 the attention ol the Ohio legislature, to the unsold 

Far In. Dent i AE Pie 154,000 | lands granted to the state of Ohio, to aid in the con- 
eene PP] ds reps Ung Mo -000 , struction of the Miami and Wabash and Erie canals. 


Soutbern insurance Co. Phila. new, 200,000 | These lands lie in the northwestern part of the state, 


"$63 0.000 ubout 120,000 acres, in the Lima Land District, sitn- 
D " $6,300,00 ated in different counties, as follows, viz: “In Darke 

Banks of Philadelphia. Buicknell’s Reporter fur- | 14,000, Van Wert, 18,518, Mercer 40,670, Allen 10,- 
nishes a comparative statement of the condition ac- 840, Shelby 6,660, Paulding 17,U80, and Putnam 12,- 
cording to the reports ol six of the banks of the city | 900 a: res; and of the Wabash and Erie lands there 
of Philadelphia Irom which we gather the following | are in the district about 112,240 acres, as followe:— 


aggregates: 3 E In Paulding 41,640, Henry 49,840, and in Williams 
Assets. Ist Nov. 1844. 1st Nov. 1845. (embracing Defiance) 20,760 acrea.” 
Loans 9,229,206 10,213,219 ; The Reporter says: Be 
Specie 2 082,557 2,150,318! «1f we are not mistaken, for the last year there 
Due banks 1,702,210 1,756,841 has been but one piece, and that but 40 acres, sold 
— — in Allen county, aud not one in Mercer, Van Wert, 
PUN 13,013,973 14,120,378 or Paunlding; and the reason is because the appraise- 
Liabilities. | meot is too high, more than the land is really worth. 
Deposits f 308,483 6,087,937 ' Almost every piece of the Miami canal lands that 
Circulation 2,320,766 2,461,375 sells, ia copfined to Darke county, where the ap- 
Due banks 1,365,260 1,997,168 praisement is low, varying from $1 25 to $2 00 per 
EE — m tis 
9,994,509 10,567,790! It is insisted that the reason no more sales take 


This shows an increase of loans, since Ist Nov. | place is, that the appraisemente are too high, and the 
1844, of $984,546; increase of specie $367,761 and | rednetion of the price is urged aa dne to the state, 
ol dues Irom other banks, of $54,631—also an in-, so as to bring the value of these lands into the trea- 
crease of circulation $170,619; and of dues to other | sury, and to open them for cultivation.  Snidivision 
banks, of $632,208, aud a decrease of deposites, of’ of the land into tracts of not less than 40 acres, to 
$220,546. | suit the wants ol actual settlers, is also urged s0 ag 

— to bring them early into market. 

ManvLAND.— Public works— Tide Water Canal com- 
pany during the month of October paid $25,00U into | 
tne state treasury. In Jnly last this company paid 
into the state treasury $26,525, making together: 
$51,525. This helps the state finances. ‘The inter- | 
nal improvements of the state are beginning to tell, | 
and in a few years will tell well. Public confidence 
in them will be restored and those who have through | 
evil report s9 well as good report stood by them, 
encouraged and urged them on, will be recognized 
aa the true friends to old Maryland. lustead of stand- 
ing still and witnessing other states cunning off with | 
the western trade and lake trade, and with the coal 
trade, and iron (rade, Maryland will soon come in- 
to a [nl] participation of those inexhaustible sources 
of fnture prosperity. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Subcontractors 
have gone inte the lime and are at work with consi- 
derable forces towards completing the canal to Cum- 
berland. 

There are indications both in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia of a more liberal policy on the part of the 
legislature of those states towards the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad extension. 

Appointment. J. Bozman Kerr, Eaq. bus been sp- 
pointed deputy antorney general for Talbot connty; 
vice Hamilton, resiged. 


Inpiana. The new work on the Wabash and Erie 
canal between Lafayette and Covington, Indiana, 
forty-nine miles in length, is completed, and water 
has been let into it through its entire length. The 
entire length of contigaous canal communication 
from Cincinnati to Covington, the southwestero ter- 
minus of the Wabash and Erie canal, 1s 380 miles. 
Including the branches the length is about 540 miles. 


Missourt.—Jionor. One of the masagers, in al- 
ludiug to the great lair of the American Institute re- 
cently held iu New York, thus writes to a friend in 
St. Louis. 

“Mc. Billings, of Missonri, the inventor of the 
hemp and flax machines, has litterally been one of 
the lions of onr fair. To Mr. Von Phol, of St. Louis, 
we have accorded o silver medal, for the best specimen 
of hemp, and to Mr. Billings thc gold medal, and a 
special honor by particular mention, for his simple, 
but immensely valuable machines for rotting by 
steam and preparing for spinning, in eight days, what 
usually takes eight months. This bids fair to rival in 
unpertanee the Yankee invention that has made the 
sonth—1 mean the cotton. gin, by Whitney. 1have 
really taken a deep interest ın the invention, and de- 
light to cantemplate tbe vast importance of it—so 
promising of profit to agricultural enterprise in cli- 
mates denied the benefit of tropical heat. 


Vincinia. A general wakeniog up ia manifested 
in all parts of the state, and among all parties, in 
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Trxas.—Enmigration. The Memphis Enquirer of 
last week says that emigrants to Texas are passing 
through the city daily. A gentleman counted seve- 
ral hundred, passing on one street, in the course of a 
single day of laat week. 

a 2 EE 


IOWA TERRITORY. 


The following compliance though a brief sketch of 
this interesting section of our republic, directed from 
a gentleman who is familiar with the subject and 
whoge atatements may be relicd upon as authentic, 
furnishes satisfactory proof of the rapid growth and 
flattering prospects of Iowa. They are going ahead 
out there, and no mistake. We heartily cheer them 
onward. Many a happy home will soon be there. 
Jeremiah Hughes, Esq. 

Dear Sir: To your request, that I should furnish 
your work same items and statistics of interest, &a. 
I can only reply, that ao far as I am able, it will be 
but a pleasaut task to contribute to 3 work of such 
vital interest not oaly to the statesman, historian, 
farmer, mechanic, and merchant, but to every class 
and grade of every country and nation; it is to them 
a souvenir of whatever is national, valuable, and 
instructing. I shall give you 9 brief history of our 
territory, and whatever of it may seem worthy, you 
can insert in your Register, ü 


Previous to 1832, [owa territory was in possession 
of various trihes of Indians, from the once powerful 
and warlike [owas, until more recently,-by the confe- 
derated tribes of Sacs and Foxes, from whom it has 
been purchased by the United States at four succes- 
sive treaties; the first in 1832, known asthe "'Black- 
hawk purchase,” the second in 1836; the third in 
1837; and tbe lourth in 1342, by our present govern- 
or, John Chambers. This last purchase embraces 
some I2 or 15 millions of acres of (excellent) land, 
for which the United States pay to the Indians one 
million of dullare. 


The “Blackhawk purchase” was first atlached lo 
the territory of Michigan for judicial purposes, and 
in 1835, public documents were sent from Detroit 
to the west of the Mississippi river, ordering an 
election for legislative and civil officers. 

In 1836, Michigan became a sovereign state, and 
on the 4th July of the same year, Wisconsin was 
organized into a territorial government, embracing 
within its limits the present territory of Iowa. 


_ Andon the 4ib July, 1838, Iowa was organized 
ipto a territorial government, the Mississippi beiog 
its eastern boundary. 

The organic law of Iowa provides thal tha presi- 
dent of the United States shall appoint a governor, 
sacretary, a chief justice, and two associates, a dis- 
trict attorney, and marshal. 

Term of office of governor 3 yeara—Salary $2,5)0 

< op Secretary 4 “ ie 3 
. Justicea-4 “salary ofeach 1,800 

, lt also provides fora legislative assembly, con- 
aisting of a council of 13 members elected for two 
years, and a house of repre-entatives of 26 members 
alected for one year. ‘They may bold an annual 
session of 75 days, for which service they receive 
from the treasury of the Un:led Statea $3 per day, 
and the same ainount for every 20 miles travel for 
going to, and returning from, tha seat of govern- 
ment. 

At Burlington, in the winter of 1838 and 39 the 
first session of the Iowa legislature was held. In 
1839 the seat of government for Iowa was perma- 
neatly located at lowa City. ; 


. lowa Ciry was laid out on the 4th May, 1839; it 
is lucated on the east side of the Iowa river, and 
about 33 miles west of the Mississippi river; at that 
time there were but two or three log huts in it; at 
this time it contains about 1,300 inhabitants, six 
elegant brick churches, four hotels, a fine brick 
buitding called “the Mecbanica Institute,” seven 
stores, and a number of grocery and provision atores, 
a stone building 60 by 120 feet for the transaction 
oi territorial business; and as for moral aud lite: 
rary habits, it may well vie with most of your eas- 
tera towns. 

We ice! truly proud of our literary and moral in- 
stitutions; Heaven has been to ug bountiful in her 
blessings. 


‘Tue PoPuLAT)ON of lows, was in 1836, 10,531; in 
1838, 22,859; in May, 1844, 82,500; and we estimate 
it now- at 115,000. 


Jupsiciar Districts. Iowa is divided into three 
judicial districts, and to each district, one of the 
justices is assigned; once in every year the three 
justicea meet at the seat of government and hold 
what is termed a “session of the supreme court,” 
for the trials of “writs of error; bills of exception 
and appeala in chancery causes.” 


e u 


this change made by congress in the buuodaries. 
0| April, 1845, 
was submitted to the people for their adoption or re- 
fection; ıt was rejected by 1,000 votes. 


the constitution aa it came t 
convention, for a second vote, and in August lollow- 
ing it was again rejected by about 50U votes. 


Jatiog, 
cepting tha mineral regions, which partake soma- 
what of the character ol your iron regions. 
soil is iu some parts 3 “b 
averaging from 13 to 40 
qualities are excellent; 

tables can ba raised with facility and in abuncance— 


every description of tane grass, | which has taken place in the exports of farm-produce to 


timothy elover and : 
Jowa is well watered by beauti- | England: 


grow luxuriantly. 
ful rivers and creeks, 
in the world for beauty of scenery and purity of 
water. Although the larger portio 
out timber, yet so admirably 
arranged throughout the terr 
need be without his woodlaod. 


the farmer, aud a ready mar 
surplus productions. , 
In no country 13 the laborer more richly rewarded | Hania, lba. 


Lanp Disraiers. Iowa i algo divided into two 
land districts; one located at Dubuque and the other 
at Fairfield. lowa and Wisconsin form one survey- 
ing district, under the control of a surveyor general, 
who superintenda all public surveys. His office is 
located at Dubuque by act of congress. 

RELATIVE TO ENTERINO THE 


relative to calling a convention to frame a state con- 
stitution for [uwa; it was lost by a large vote. In 
February, 1842, a similar sct was passed which met 
a like fate. n 1844 a like act was passed, and in 
April following ıt was carried by a large vote; m 
August following 73 delegates to (rame a constitu- 
tion were elected, who in October following met at 
the seat of government and framed a constitution 
with the following: 

PaorosED BOUNDARIES, viz: 


opposite the mouth of the Des Moines river; thence 
up the said river Des Momes in the middle of the 
main channel thereof, to a point where,it is inter- 


sected by the old Indian boundary line, or line rua 
by John C. Sullivan in the year 1816; thence west- | tor the twa years en 
wardly along said line to the 
Missouri;” thence due west to the middle of the | To Great Britain 1,202,498 
main channel of the Missouri river; thence up in S 
the middle of the main channel of the river last 
mentioned to tle mouth of the Sioux or Calumet 
river; thence in 
main channel of the St. Peters 
tonwan river (according to niccolet’s map) enters 
the same; thence down the middle of the main chan- 
nel of said river to the middle of the main channel ; New Orleans 
of the Mississippi river; 
the main channel of said river, 
ning." 


“old northwest corner of 


a direct line to the middle of the 
river, when the Wa- 


thence down the middle of 
to the place of begin- 


This constitution was forwarded to congress be- 


fore it was submitted to a vote of the people. Con- 
gress made the following change in the boundaries 
(which curtaila the extent of territory in the consti- 
tution about one-fourth) ‘to wit.” 


ConearasionaL Bouxoary. “Beginning at the 


mouth of the Des Maines river, at the middle of the 
Mississippi; 
that river to 3 parallel of latitude passing through 
the mouth of the Mankato, or Blue Marth river; 
thence west along the said parallel of latitude to a 
point when it is intersected by a meridian liue, 
seventeen 
dian of Washington city, 
northern boundary line of the state of Missouri; 
thence eastwardly following that boundary to the 
point at which the same intersects the Des Moines ri- 
ver; thence 
to the place of beginning.” 


thence by the middle of the channel of 


degrees thirty minutes west of the meri- 
thence due south to the 


by the middle of the chaanel of that river 
“The people of lowa protested bitterly against 


the constitution as amended by congress 


In May followiog the legislature resubmitted 
i from the hands of the 


"These are the many efforts nade by the people of 


this territory to throw off the shackles of minority; | Jishes 
and we do not admit for a moment that 3 majority moment are of unusual interest. 
are not for a state government; but we trace ita de- i 
feat to a confusion and misunderstanding int 
to the boundaries. 


Tne FACE OF THE COUNTRY is moderately und- 
no part being traversed by monntains, ex- 


all sorts of grains and vega- 


that are surpassed by noue 


Tue Leap Mixes of lowa are fasl developing 


their vast and inexhaustible wealth. 


HeattH AND Prospsaity crown the industry of 


than in Iowa. 


Governoa CLARK. 
vernor of Iowa, was born in 
Pennsylvania, and served his apprenticeship as 8 prin- 
ter, at Harrisburg. 


E dae 


Union as a STATE. Albany 
In 1840 an act waa passed by the legislature, pro- | W, Troy 
viding for an expression of an opinion of the people, | Waterfurd 


'tBeginning in the j over the past year, 
middle of the main channel of the Mississippi river | barrels ot flour-.—Eve. 


cgard | mating the point 


The | ey of ths soil of Britain to 
lack vegetable mould," | ever. 
inches deep; tts productive | did not suffice to meet the demand, 


n of Iowa is with- | Oil, sperm, galls- 
it interapersed and | Oil, whale, do. 
itory that no farmer | Whalebune, lbs. 


ket is opening far liis | Cheese, 


James Clark the present go- ! Cotton, Ibs. 
Westmorelaod county, | Tobacco, manuf. Ibs. 82,418 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Frove anp WueEat. The quantity of Flour and 
Wheat left at tide water, during the second week ia No- 
vember 1844 and 1845, is sa follows: 

1844. 1845. 
Flour, bris. Wheat, bu. Flour, brls, Whest, bu. 


65,900 10,438 9209! 31,165 
45,508 — 42,080 — 40°018 67,280 

69 — 35615 5 11,745 
111499 56,664 182,114 110,190 


The aggregate receipts in 1844 and 1845, up to the 14th 
November, inclusive, are as followa;— 


Flour, brls. Wheat, bush. 
1841, 1,997,575 1,170,865 
1845, 2,067,787 1,228,837 
Increase, 70,212 67,972 


By reducing the wheat and flour, it shows an increase , 
up to the 14th inst, equal to 81,806 
Journal. 

Tne Corron Cror. The N. Y. Shipping and Com- 
mercia} List publishes its annual ststement of the cotton 
crop for the year ending Sept. 1, 1645. The crop ia eg- 
timated at 2,394,504, being 364,091 bsles incresse On the 
previous year. ‘Phe fullowin table will show the export 
ag Sept. 1, 1844 and 1845: 

S44. 5 


1845. Increase. 

1,139,306 236,80 
Francs 982,685 359,857 76,672 
North of Europe 69,053 134,501 65,418 
Oiher ports 13,254 150,592 75,333 
1,629,490 — 2,083,756 454,266 


The stocks on hand at the several ports on the Ist of 
September 1844 and 1845, were aa lollowa: 
1644, 


845. 

hales 12,934 1550 

Mohile 4175 609 

| Florida 300 100 
Georgia 19,650 8,655 

Charleston 13,536 10,879 

North Carolina 200 100 

Virginia 2,150 2,418 

New York 75.818 43,887 


The amount of cotton taken for hóme consumption 
| during the year was 339,006 balea, being an increase of 
42,262 bales on last year. This does not include any 
cotton manufactured in the States south and west of 
Virginia, nor any iu that State, except in the vicinity of 
Petersburg and Richmond. i 

During the year, 16 582 balea were destroyed by re 
—o) these 11,200 were burned in New York; 3481 in 
Charleston and 1900 in Savannah. 

Crna. In 1831, under the monopoly of ‘the Compa- 
ny,” the trade of China is thne stated: 
Imports by the company and its officera, and 

private traders frum India, exclusive of o- 


$9,236,223 


pium, 
The whale exports from China io that year, 
13,176,253 


exclusive of bullion, were, 


Tue average imports of the six years prior to 
the treaty of Pekin, amounted to, 11,205,270 
The exports amonnted ta, 19,840,750 


Jn | In 1844, the last period referred to, the imports 


were into Canton, $15,920,132 » 
Shanghai, 9,436,448 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Chusan, 2,000,000 
LL -— 20,356,530 


17,925,360 
340,154 
500,000 


And the exporta were from Canton, 
Shanghai, 2 
Amoy, Niugpo, snd Chusan, 
20,765,014 
The New York News, fur- 
whicb, at the present 


Traps wits ENGLAND. 
the fallowing statements, 


For a long series of yeare England haa been approxi- 
when she must come to depend entirely 
npon foreign nations for a large portion of her supplies of 
food. ‘I'he harvest of 1836 was the last of five crops that 
were sufficient lo faed the British Isles without aid from 
abroad. The erop of 1837 fell a little ahort, and 1,656,- 
176 5ushela were imported. From that tine the sufficien- 
feed her population ceased for- 
A succession of good harvests, endirig with 1644, 
and imports were an- 
nually made to a greater or less extent. Tha present har- 
vest has now failed;]the whule ofthe douce must come 
from abroad. The following table shows the increase 


Exports of United States’ Produce to Great Britain. 
2 S i 1836. 1843, 9 mos. 1844. 


208 322,030 295,561 

67,259 339,142 

187,185 E 

Naval atores, bria. — 193,612 144,916 0,117 

Ashes, tubs.” 198 354 1,305 

Beef, bri. 6,886 43,117 

Tallow, lba. 3,661,614 4,657,200 

Butter; 1,059,775 521,829 

2 ge ES 

ls. 3241 , 28 

e m 11,881 656,398 250189 

d, do. 4,569,404 i 

inus, m 161 19,436 161,296 

292,518,307 582,845,504 486,729,222 

19185 3,951181 

Lead, 9,171,85 ,253,181 

Indian Corn, bush; * 18,122 
á ig * 
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This immensa trade has grown up. suddenly, and is their whole product, te premote a very 
now just beginning to assume regularity. The English 
markets are as yet scarcely understood by those whose inake the year 1846 oue of the greatest p: 
business it is to prepare produce for sale there. But ex: | 
perience is now rapidly supplying that defect. The | 
whole increase is awing almost entirely to the nindifica- 

tions of the English tariff admitting these 
to British consumption. rad 
may grow, under judicious legislation, is almost limit- | 
less, and the salvatian nf onr farining interests depends 

upon its encouragement. Low as have been the prices, 1 
what wonld have been the value of produce had the a- | tnent. 


Banks or THE State or New York. 
Argus, of the 20th furnishes 


chanics’ Bank 


could ner be accepted and included in th 


large supplies reports of all the Banks of the State of New 
The extent to whieh the trade ! the Ist November 1845, excep! the Farmers’ and Me- 
of Ogdenshorgh, which was not made in 
conformity to the requirements of tre law, and therefore 


presperity, and by reacting upon the Atlantic border, 


osperity. 


The Albany 


an official statement of the 


York as of 


c general state- 


‘The amount of notes delivered to that Bank, is 
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great degree of jot this city. On Friday, one of the Troy and Erie line 


of boats hraught 42,311 lbs. merchandize consisned to 
the agent, Mr. J. D. WaraRIDGE, which were shipped 
at N. York on the 16th Jaly; consequently, were only 
sizteen days to Cincinnati! A part of these goeds have 
about eighteen hundred miles yet to be transported, pre- 
viuis t? reaching their destination st Lake St. Croix and 
Lake Pepin, in the territory of Wiscossin. 

"Through the rivers and canals of New York, the pub- 
lic improvements of Ohio, and the great water highways 
of the wesi—a part of this merchandize will have per- 
lormed a trip in ita extent cqual to one across the Atlan- 


bove large quantities been retained in the country? On , $249,370, most of which were probably in circulstion— | tic, viz s 
the other hand, had the export heen doubled, the general | making the emire circulation ot the Banks on the lst in From Now York to Troy, 140 miles. 
level of the prices would have been raised to the extent | etant, about $21,625 000. a Troy to Boffalo, 266. 4 
of $30,000,000 above thcir actual value. This trade wili | Resources. k Bufalo to Toledo, | 300 “< 
continue ta grow noiwitbstunding the difficuliies rirown | Logns aud Discounts, $69,164.861| ** — "Tuledo to Cincinnati, Qin Ss 
in its way, more cepecially as the new English tariff calls | Loans and Discounts tu Directors, 4151,116| " Cinci' nati to St. Louis, 900 £f 
inte activity many articles which were not heretofore ex- | Loans and Discounts to Brokers, 14571,2858; " St. Louis to Lake Pepin, &c. 1000 “ 
portahle. Iu this view. i! becomes evident that the in-| Real Estate, 3,645 694 — 
eresse of our export will, for the next twenty years, aot | Bouds and Mortgages, 3,181,746 . : I 2353 miles. 
be linitod to the article of cotton—tha money. value of| Stocks and Promissory Notes, 10,962,822] A longer distance, quicker time, and cheaper convey- 
which, since 1835, has deciined in proportion as the | Due from Directors other than for Juans, &c. 33,298 | ance thun can he fonzd in eomparison with any other 
quantity lias increased, but the increuse will be swollen | Due from Brokers other than for loans, &e. 363 278 | channels of conveyance in the Union. 
by the enhanced demand for all articles of agricullurst | Bunk Fund, 236.268 [Cincinnati Gazette. 
roduce, swelling in an eminent degree to outward | Loss and Expense Account, 425,531 —— gpr” 
[un of our merchant marine, as well as tne wealth puro. " p MULT [03 Que pernios a the busine gerron in 
of the farmers. Specie, iio, moves the editor of the Cincinnati ronicle, to 
ve te et pe 4 ec Cash Items, 5,947 535 | sundry reflections upon the value of the guods transpor- 
PLLERSSESSHS VO EI Bills of Sulvent Banks on land, 2,953,569 | ted upon the Public Works ol the State, their quantity, 
Ca! E S E REE Bills ot Suspended banks on hand, 14,482 | and the revenue arising from their transit. 
BU į Due from Banks and Bankers. 9,533,605 | The shipments of the surplna of flour this year will be 
SHORT WA TTE Add lor cents, 561 | very nearly as fulluws, reducing the Wheat to its equiva- 
ASRS cc m or Total Resources, $120,401.997 | lent in flout: 
S2¢e2ESSNee8 bis Ze : Liabilities, Cleveland, 430,000 bbls. 
1527 ee ee Ol o13 Toledo, 100000 * 
ow Powe or Boo rofits. 5,018. "edo, , 
WaámkuuusszsEs Butter $8 zi Bank Notes in circulation, 881.404 | Milan, Sandusky, &c. 150.000 ** 
D ame ERIDS ge Registered No:es in circulation, 20 493,965 | Marietta, &o. 40000 “ 
CeHZUETrASQU S i Rim Due Treasurer of the State, 631.063 | Partemeuth, &c. 30,000 ** 
E RE E Due Commissioners of the Cans] Fund, 1,531 330 —— 
mown = SAC Due Depositors on demand, 31,773,991 Total —. j k 910,000 bble. 
Eodem Crane Cheese; © R Due Individuals, 759,259 | The other urticles we estimet in money thus: 
ESSA mem ibe: 7 el Due Banks, 12,329,854 | Flour, in all, 910,000 bbls. — $4,000.000 
E SS Sige ex cie z g = Dae Treasurer of the U. S 3,002.649 Pork, in all, 3,500,000 
e p SA a S Amount due, net under Quer ends: Sea caus and E 500,000 
> - s Add for cents. ool, (2,0u¢ bs. i 
BeBe nawwewans pork, ^ E | : EU (5,000,000 Ibs.) 300,000 
QU EIU eA ans "B S ' Total Liabilities, 120,101,997 | Manufactures, 3,000,000 
SLeseseszaras ols 3 g E 
NE = ~~ 3 e oyvoouronur y Total $11,500,000 
S om L4 -4 453193 -4-8-5-E-2- 2 a Ce ae 
eae Meneses Teu J E 883 i25 RES a3 24 We think these results are under estima ted, and. that 
SY SAR Lk Hams, > 9 OF Be eT yo a o5 there are miscellaneous articles enough ro make the net 
LIT IE ES zegenn bs. $ = Sosa Sz 3 e 22 surplus in value twelve milliona of dollars. The Flour 
S923 359B593 = F BS P gii ey zz product is two milliens of dollars less than it would have 
a = à ma Be 2 88 been had the two last harvests of wheat been good 
MeO Ss Vas ameca C om IET zr eu ones. 
nce eens Lard, 3 R. r S4 It must be remembered, that in estimating the exports 
SeeSSaBsss3SAr lbs. 2 3 A a3 E of a year Cu it the n of Jen Da do not 
Toto Ttw m EE ddr Bp tee mr -ud S28 get precisely one seasui’s production, but only one sct- 
TaSTI IZER uu s cipe n eU E sors m RN The preduction belengs to both 
It will be ohaerved that the increase i$ greater in the S25z3228 ZQDUTLT the Jast and the present season. 
last few years, when the English harvesis have been SERE mi omis eus S 3 = = 
good; and now, under the impulze of a short supply of MOOS US Sao _ Prorecrion.—Home Markets. The following interest- 
wheat and coarse grains, this important trade may be RSS ing tables are from the New Bedford correspondence of 
expected greatly to increase—niore particuktrly aa that eon 2u SERE the Portland Advertiser: ote. 
the prices of food on the continent are now mach bigher Oe ROO Sa See ae In my last letter, I stated as my opinion, that onr coun- 
than when the English crops tailed before. Iu order tu BSSSRST ZL Sao zm try is destined “to become the most extensive manufac- 
estimate what the probuble wants of England may be, utum oS c E turer of cotton goods on. esrth And to show why I 
we pud following table of the Importa down to Janu- giblo tsan wE hege cime to such EU ur is following inate m 
ary 5, 1845. E s suhmitted, commencing with the American crop for the 
A Imports into England ow n" aa, B8 last twenty years, EL is as follows:— " 
Wheat. Rye. Flour. Butter. Cheese. RRAR YIM ARSSe ns Bales. Bales. 
re. cwt Cwt cw. BeSsseeassan IF In 1825-6, 509,158 In 1833-6, 1,361,628 
1837 232,793 19,575 40,97 206,164 232,257 SSSPUTCITESO rf 1926-7, 567,748 1836-7, 1,422,968 
1938 1,726,007 2,517 392,947 252,132 — 219,348 Pers ean = coo m m 1427-8, 716,290 1837-8, 3,801,497 
1839 2,521,527 152,582 665,693 213,546 — 202,31] (ignia SOS ESSE og 1823-9, 870,415 1834-9, 1,360,532 
1840 2,024,917 1,857 1,310,814 249,807 — 219.391 nos E mp 1929-30, 976,815 1839-40, 2,177,835 
1841 2,370,833 513 1,914,220 258,255 245,335 BEES osoroLo 3 1830-1, 1,003,847 1340-1, 1,634,945 
1842 21607,914 28,515 1,125,801 190,192 180,329 Heuegaveneys E 1831-2, 937.477 1841-9, 1,651911 
1843 869,149 2,721 426,762 149,288 166,554 SRBARSGSASS* d 135253 1,070,438 1512-3, 2,378,875 
1844 $23,271 28,779 712,968 180,565 213,523 Pas ome kaa ee 1933-4, 1.204,394 1843-4, 2,030,409 
1845-6in 141.299 303 91,962 116,294 114,258 SerncqQüweRO mor 0 1824-5, ] 234,328 1844-5, 2,400,000 


Tt will be scen that must of the items indiesting confi- 
dence and a prospernus business have largely increased 
since the la-t report, and sre larger that at any period 
during the year. ‘The leans and discounts have increas- 
ed aince the Ist August $4,601,169 and are higher by 


In the last three years the harvest'kas been good, nul- 
withstanding which this trade has heen well sustsined. 
Now the crop has again become deficient, snd the de- 
mand may be looked for at loast as great us in the year 
1840, It then amounted to the following quantities: 


Wheat, in bushels 16 199,336 | $134,375 than at any former period o! the year The 
EE ls: ; 112.907 | specie is $1,991,309 more than in Feb. and $24,982 fess 
Butter, in lbs. 28 069.537 | than in August. The cash items have increased $1,- 
Cheese, in lbs. 24,682 166 | 192,700 since the last report. The amount due from 


banks lias increased $1,742,137. The circulation shows 
the large inerease of $3.160,829; and the deposites the 
still larger increase af $4,137,471. 


Now if we compare the prices of grain in New York 
and on the continent at this time and iu 1340, we shall 


observe in how great a degree the demand Is Ue On looking over the details of the Comptroller's report 
heres Prices of Wheat as furmshed hy the Argus, we were struck by the fact, 
nO TD 1345 TM uf the pank: repon erah as a ue due 
j 5 k 1,009 in specie on hand—one as low ns $150; sn ty 
pide ue on E. ‘seven uf the bauke have not as much as five thousand 
Eee 41 14! 45 a 46 1,36 ; dollars each, in specie. 
Odens 3 25 "9 93 a 29 9] The report shows that there are 81 Incorporated banks 
Now York 10 1,05 a 112 and 2 branches, and 67 Free banks, in the state. 
‘These ars the prices on the continent before they have —— ' 
been affecied by any eminent demand, sud the supplies!  BustwEss on THE Miami Canat—Quick Conveyance 
then are nol susceptible of meeting large orders withont of Goads.—This new channel of transportation of mer- 
a very cousidergble rise. On the other hand, the Wes- | chandize, between the lakee and the Ohio river, bids 


tern country could aenó forth such quantities ss would | far to more than realize tlie anticipations of the business 
allow very extonsive exports without a material udvance community, even at this early stage of its existence. We 
from present gptes, which aro sufficient, if the farmers , have, on several occasions, noticed the arrival of boata 


of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin con obtain them for | full freighted from Toledo, for Cincinnati and porte south 


The crop of India for the Isst twelve yoars haa been 
as follews: 


Bales. Bales. 
1a 1533, 95,000 In 1839, 132,000 
1834, 89:000 ^ 1840, 216,000 
1835, 118,000 1541, 275,000 
1536, 219 000 1542, 955,000 
1331, 145 000 1843, 182,000 
1833, 109,000 1844, 185,000 


Th: supply from all other countries lor the last aix 
years has been as follows. 


Bales. Bales. 
1n 1839, 176,000 In 1842, 120,000 
1840, 112,000 1843, 165,000 
184), 119,000 1844, 150,000 


From the foregning tables it will appear that we pro- 
duce about seven eighths of the whale cotton crop of the 
world! und that, though other countries have advanced 
in the production of this staple, yet we have advanced in 
a still grester ratio. The following is the estimate for 
1345, which will prohably be found near the truth. This 
is the whole production ef the enrth, to wit— 


. Bales. 
United States, 2,400,000 
India, . 150,000 
All other countries, 140,000 

2,690,000 
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On aii averaac, ah ut ove sixth of our crop bae, for 
the last ten years, been c. nsumed al home; so that, great 


*as*has heen the increase in the supply. the increase in 


Egy was once called the granary of the wori, 
America in the extent uf iis Wheat productions as well 


| as the superiority of its quality, will throw into the shade 


consumption has kept pace with it and even gone ahcad; | even the fables of Herodotus. 


while the prospects for the future are, that the present 


year we shall consume one fifth, or nearly that, and ihe | 


year to come not far Irom one fourth of our whole crop. 
But to the facts. T'he total consomption in Great Bri- 
tain fur the last cight years has been as follows: 


ales. Bales 
Tn 1837, 1.073 000 In 1841, 1.173 000 
1833, 1392000 ^ 1542, 1,195,000 
1839, 1,044,000 1843, 1,385,000 
1840, 1,276,000 1844, 1,350,000 


While the consumption of 1845 is estimated at 1 430,- 


po bales, During the same period, we have consum- 
ed— 
Bales. Bales. 
Tn 1837, 220000 In 1841, 291,000 
1833, 244.000 ^ 1842, 235/000 
1839, 916.000 1843, 329.000 
1840, 295090 1914, 359.000 


And fur the present year, 1945, it is supposed rhat we 
ahall come nearly up to 500,000 bales, as inany mills in 
the South, and even in other sections of the Union, arc 
aupplied, ro a greater or less extent, with cotton direct 
from the planters—of which, therefore, it i$. difficult, or 
almost impossible, to chtain any account. 


New Yonk Canar Trane, Canal Tolls.— Amount 
of tolls received ou all the New York state canals, in 
each of the following yeurs, viz: 

24 week in Nov. Total to the 14th Nav. 


1839, $65,918 $1,242,041 
1910, 82,515 1.695.163 
1841, - — 74,025 1,948,151 
1842, 11.534 1,876,828 
1343, 91,693 2.016 176 
1544, 96,698 2 335,409 
1845, 144,113 2,510,181 


The amount of tolls reeeived to the close of the second 
week of Nuvember exceeds the entire amount of the 
heavy tolls of 1814 by $63,757. The receipts are now at 
the rate of $20,000 a day. If the canals should remain 
open until the first of December, the tolls may t:uch 
$2,750,000. 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


PgRPETUAL motion. We were invited yesterday 


; And if tms | morning to examine Col. Boone’s attempt to solve. 
estimate be correct, we shall, the present year, manufac- | this long sought prohlem, 


Our examination was 
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z'lvent deceit m the af! 


ture more than one ñh of our whule crop, abnut one: | somewhat cursory, but sufficient to satisfy us thathe 
sixth of all that is produced in the world, aud move than | has invented a machine which wil] move until some. 


wi o eials used, the gov 
(o ntapponts a breat de surveillance to inspect and 
staiup every maunufaeture of gold and silver made in 
the town. The writer adidas: : 
“In France this plan is carried out so completely, 
that there is not tbe least possibility of deception tn 
the gold which one may buy; for every commodity 
has passed through an exainination of the proper au- 
thorities, and stamped only when found equal to the 
standard. Every one that falls below it, is broken 
into picees. ‘The government incurs no expense 10 
this operation, for it is indemnified by a charge of 
10 per cent. on the value of the goods: whieh the 
purchaser readily pays for ita guaranty, that they 
possess the legal standard. Every jeweller, who 
has any commodity in his shop for sale unstamped,— 
and there are frequent examitialions,—is subjected 
to a heavy penalty: Plated and washed goods are 
| neither examined nor stamped. All instruments, in 
short all goods matufactured of the precious metal 
ere subjected to this law. Would that such a rezu- 
lation ceold be enforced in the United States, where, 
no matter of whom you buy, and pay what price you 
will, you cannot obtain a manufacture ot pure gold, 
or gold I8 carats fine, which is the required standard 
here, and considered the best for use and for facility 
Things l had purchased in the cities 
of the Urited States as pure gold of the most re- 


ra- 


of execution. 


one-third as much as Grea! Britain; whereas, tor several 
years previous, we did not consume quite one-sixili of 
ovr supply, but little more than one-fifth as much as 
Great Britain in 1837, aud less than one fifth int 1838. 


Phe letter from which the above is taken, concludes | great expansivenass and of course contractability of 


thus; 


The four great conditions (says he) of a successful| four and a half times greater than mercury. 


of its parts are woro out by friction, and the chemi- 
eal elements of tae atmosphere. The source from 
which the motive power is derived is found in the 


reüned spermaceti oil, which in these qualities is 
The 


manuiaeturiug nation, we possess to an extent never foil is placed ina metallic globe, from which it rises 


surpassed, and, indeed, never equalled. These condi 

tions a:e—intelligent, virtacus aperatives; the staple, cot- 
ton, to be manuiactored; iroa, for our engines and other 
pruposes; and canl, the fuel for generating the motive 
puwer. ‘These four important conditions rever have 
teen equalled in any other eountry, and we need nol de- 
aire them in any greater perfeetion in this. Now, when 
we reflect that, in spite of all the obstacles imposed to 
our progress, our manufactures have for the last twenty 
ycars—the period of our greatest oppostion—increased 
not less than seven per cent per annum, what point shuuld 
we not have atrained in greatness, wealth and true gran- 
deur, with all the pre eminent advantages above ensiuer 
ated in our favor, had the General Government bat af 
forded that protection and support which, hot as a mat- 
ter of justice to ns and of interest ta ibelf, it was her 
duty to give? When shall our peuple learn wisdom," 
many are ready 10 exclaim; but 1 am not so easily. riis- 
couraged. The time is every day arriving in whieh our 
law-givers will better understand than now, what will 
promote ihe tree interests of the Union. When reason 
lnils—as it seems for a long time to have done in the case 
uf onr legislatois—the instincts of our nature will shape 
the course of a people, especially a tree people, and lead 
them te those results weh destiny has ordainedz^ Such 
will he the ease with us; if the reason which we place a! 
the helm direct the ship amiss, the insunet of those on 
ber will in tbe end correct the error and guide her 
aright. 


Brean Sturrs. As much interest is at present mani- 
fested relative to the recent failure of the crops in Ha- 
rope, and ihe sudden advance of Grain in the United 


Siates, the following facis which we have collected {roar | that engineering skill continues to be applied suc- | earliest 
authentic sunrece, cannot fail to prove highly interesting | cessfully, in the improvement of the locomotive en- 


to ovr agricultural friends. The production of Grain in 
the United States, for four years, secording to the returns 
issued from the office of the Commissioner of Patents, 
ig 43 follows: 


1840 1542, 
Wheat, bush, 81,522,272 — 102.317,340 
Farley, 4,161 504 3,514,072 
Outs, 123,07).341 150 583 617 
Rye, 13,615,567 22,102,952 
Buck wheat, 1,291,143 9,493,130 
Indian corn, 377.531875 441,829,246 
1843, 1844. 
Wieat, bush. 100,310,356 95,607 000 
Barley, 3,230,721 3,691,000 
Qus, 145,92), 666 172,247, ,Uv0 
Rye, 24,259 25! 26,450,000 


Buckwheat, 1,959,410 9,07 1,000 
Indian corn, 494,618,305 421,953,000 

The Wheat crop of the United States for this year, is 
estimated at 125,000,000 of bushels. ‘The Wheat crop 
of 1812, which was the largest ever previously ratsed in 
this county, was 103,000,000; this shows not less the large 
udditional amount of land brought under cultivation 
thao the genial character uf the last Summer, 

The crop or Michigan is comparatively larger than 
that of any other Siue in the Union, Witla popuiatioi 
not over 400.000, she raises this year at Icust 7,000,000 
bushels of Wheat. ‘I'he amount of Iudiancoru raiseu. 
seems a matier of wonderment, ‘The halfsiarved opera 
tives of Europe may well look at tose returns with glis 
tening eyes, for it affords twenty-two bushels of Corn a- 
lone tor every man, woman and child in this country, 
Indian corn will rarely bear exportation. and therelore 
but litle îs carried abroad. It is neatly all consumed a 
home. Our caule enjoy an abuadauee pt iat foon 
which would be deemed a luxury in Europe. Such 1 
the prolific fertility of our soil, and the extent uf produc- 
tion under the competition of freemen. 


or sinks io a steel tube; into this tube again is filled 

a steel cylinder that ascends or falls with the liquid. 

Wath this cylinder are conneeted the weights and 
checks that regulate the uniformity of the motion. 
[Maysville ( Ky.) Eogle. 

UNINFLAMMABLE TIMBER. The Quebec Gazetta 

publishes a correspondence relative to a plan of de- 


priving timber ol its reinflammable properties. The | 


invention appears to be of much importance. ‚The 
first letter is from L ird Stanley, member of the Bri- 
tish ministry, who suggests the importance of em- 


| ployiog this invention in the boildinz of those por- 


tions of Quebec which have been destroyed by the 
late calamitous fires. The second letter is from W. 
Burnett, director-general of the medical department 
of the navy, who states that the composition renders 
wood, canvass, and even the finest muslin incapable 
of receiving or sustaiming flame, “and thus either a 
slip or a house, constructed of materials so impreg- 
nated, is made incapable of being burst hy fire. — 
The British government have ordered that all the 
bulkheads sod magazines of ships of war, the other 
bolklieads below, and also the timber of all kinds 
and in the vicinity of the fires in war steamers, shall 
be prepared with the solution in question, 


]urRovED Locomotive. lt is gratifying to find 


gine, ealled the Condor, has lately been constructed 
for the Liverpool and Manchester railway company, 
by their superintendant engineer, Me Dirance.— 
The improvements consist in having a douhle fre- 
box, the eombustible gases being consoimed in the 


second, which would otherwise escapo in au uncon- ' 
Dot this means a considerable increase | 


sumed siate, 
of heating power is obtained, and consequently an 
increased spred. ‘Phe most important feature of the 
new engine, however, ts, that in addition to increased 
power and speed, the fuel used is coal instead ol 
coke, and a considerable saving in expense is there- 
hy obtained. This 1s, perhaps, the greatest iin- 
provement, as regards the economy of railways in 
Íreland, that could have been suggested, Cik:, the 
fuel used in England, must ever be a costly fuel iu 
Ireland, particularly in the interior, inasmuch as the 
description of coal froin which it is produced is not 
imported iuto this country; whereas, ordinary coal, 
of good quality, is to be had on reasonable torns in 
all our seaports. Tne Condor, now plying on the 
Manchester line, draws a greater number of wagons, 
ata higher velocity and ata less expense thau say 
other eagine.— Irish Railway Gazette. 

Geneva Wateues. The foreign correspondent 
of the Newark Advertiser, writes from Genera, 
Switzerland, thatthe present reputation of that city 
ig the manufacture ol wateles, one hundred thou- 
sand being the anoual production, according to a 
statement published in 1843, in which are consumed 
75 thousand ounces of gold, five thousand marks of 
silver, and precious stones to the vaiue of a million 
of francs. The workmen nuinber 3000, and to pre- 


spectable people of the trade, were here declared to 
be more than one half silver. 


| 
i 


A NEW svoan MacHiNE. Extract from a private 
letter written in Washington to a friend abroad: 
|o There isa gentleman of this place, famed for me- 
chanical talents of the firstorder, who, after devoting 
many years to the study of the invention, has re- 
cently perfected a steam apparatus, hy which thet 
Jong sought for desideratum of manufacturing Mus- 
covado sugar, entirely divested of ali impure or dele- 
terious matter, has been at length soccessfully and 
effectually attained. 

The great advantage which this inachinery pos- 
jSesses over all others yet discovered or known to 
be in operation, is the certainty and eelerity with 
| which it prepares the juices of the cane, after ex- 
pression by the roilers cf the stea a-miil, for the pro- 
cess of crystallization, by separating the fecula they 
| contain from the saccharine matter, as by thus puri- 
ifying the liquor and converting it into thick syrup 
‘and seudiog it down in thts state into the coppers or 
ae a limped colorless fluid, without the least 


particle of impure or deleterious matler. lt not 
only saves much labor and time, but granulation 
takes place almost immediately, and in four or five 
minutes after the whole mass become sugar. 

‘Pie sugar thas obtained by this simple yet beauti- 
ful process, will be perfectly white, of large grain 
,and of compact body—and would unquestionably 
{pay the planter much better than any he now 

wakes. Besides which, a large profit would be de- 
| rived from the saving of fuel and tabor—two grand 
Mee to estate owners in your part of the world. 
am not at liberty to say more than this at pre- 
You have, however, in this brief outline, tha 
intimation of this valuable discovery and 
ünpcovement m sugar-making, so that if you think 
proper you may take thine by the forelock and go- 
vern yourself accordingly. 

The inventor intends to take oot a patent as soon 
as the machinery, which is new in course of erec- 
tron, shall be finished and eome into full operation, 
which probably will be in three or four inontüs 
hence, 


sent. 


| MASTEZR'S PATENT FREEZING ANO COOLING APPARA« 
TOS, &:.. Dr. Ryan commenced on the Gth inst., at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, to the above ex- 
aellent invention. The doctor began by giving an 
acourate description of each respective part of the 
apparatas, its partienlar ase, &c., after which We. 
Masters, who was present, was called upon by tha 
doetor to give an ocular proof of the advantages of 
| his invention, whieh he did, by freezihz, in the pre~ 
}sence of a crowded  aoditory, aome dessert ice, ia 
ithe iaeredible short interval of two minutes and a 
ihalf; after which the inventor immediately pro- 
-duced from a oyhnder a beantifully ornamented 
; bloek of ice, in the shape of a turret, in which va- 
rious green leaves aud fruit ware imbedded, which 
?! had eonzealed ia thesame in ichine doring the course 
of the lecture.— European. Times. 

Door noexs. Nino different stylos of door locks, 
with nomerous new latehes, knobs and trimmings, 
are now made to great extent in New Haven, Conn. 
120,000 mineral knobs made there annually. Many 
improvements have been introduced 1n the manufac- 
ture of these articias, and the works are large and 
rapidly increasing, A clock mater there uses an- 
nually 509,000 feet of pine lumber, 200,000 feet of 


manoga \ and ether veneers, 200 tons of iron, 100,- 
OUO ib». of brass, 3UU casks of nails, 1500 boxes of 
glass, 1500 gallons varnish, 15,000 lbs. wire, 10,000 
Ibs. of glue, 30,000 plates of looking glass, besides 
other thiogs too numerous to mention. He employs 
75 haods, ai $30 000 per annum, and makes 200 
clockr per day, or 50,000 a year. Every part of his 
elucks is made by marhinecy.—N. Y. News. 
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MEMORANDA 
for the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Tue New Yesk Hisroaicat Saciury held iis 
usual monthly meeting, the venerable Albert Galla- 
tin presiding in the chair. The forty first anniver- 
sary will be held on the 22d of Noveinber, when an 
address will be delivered by Alexander W. Brad- 
ford, Esq. Among the important matters which re 
ceived the grave considcration of the members, a 
veritable history of St. Nicholas was read. From 
this highly interesting and very important document 
we learn that the old gentleman was born 10 Lycia, 
Asia Minor—very properly so as the patron saint of 
the juveniles—ani that he became the patron saint 
of cluldren, because in his infancy he voluntarily 
fasted on. Wednesdays and Fridays, sipping at the 
“fontof life," or as Montgomery hath it, “life at 
the well-spring drinking," only once on each of 
those days:—or in other words, the learned memhers 
were gravely informed that because young Nicholas 
was a very abstemiuus baby, he is rewarded by some 
mysterious "powers that be,’ by having full permis 
sion to eram ali other babies, down to the end of 
time. The fact, and the inference so naturally re- 
aulting from the premises, seemed to be exceedingly 
gratifying to the members of the New York His- 
torica! Society. 

lt was farther demonstrated by a learned member 
that Sauticlaus is merely a slight change in the 
Datch pronunciation of the name of this saint; and, 
afler some cautious handling of the suhject and a 
careful examination, they decided that “Old Nick” 
had nothing to do with St. Nicholas— that in fact 
they were not of kin"and that each might very 
truthfully inscribe over the door of his dwelling, “no 
connexion with the house over the way;" tnasinuch 
as "Old Nick” probably derived his cognomen from 
the ‘Teutonic word secker, the destroyer, and not 
either from Nicholas Machiavell; or the miraculous- 
jy abstemious patron saint of all children, the sweet 
St. Nicholas. 

This important matter being disposed of, Mr. 
Schoolcraft gave an interesting account of his late 
visit to the Indian tribes. Among the lroquois, or 
Six Nations Indians, he had obtained-a tradition of 
a shipwreck on the coast at a period probably ante- 
rior to that of Columbus. 

The tradition says that a ship struck the coast 
somewhere in the north. ‘The strangers eacaped to 
the shore, bringing some of their implements, and 
were well received by Great Falcon, aud allowed to 
fortify one high hill, after which they increased to a 
great peuple, but were afterward destroyed by a 
numerous enemy who overran the countrv. The 
Tuscaroras say thut this enemy was a great wild 
anımal, and that the people were covered with 
leather bags. Mr. Schoolcraft supposed (^at the 
Falcons were an Indian tribe and that the leather 
bags were perhaps doublets. 

dlre. Gallatin spoiled the leather doublets and 
clipped (he Faleon’s wings by observing that he had 


snd has produced a very salutary effect. Christiant- 
ty has made out little progress. Mr. S. said that he 
put many questions to ascertain the moral atate of 
the Inuians, and various other subjects. The last 
thing an Indian will do in the progress of civiliza- 
lion, is to raise sheep and make butter. They will 
raise hogs, horses, and cows. Notan Iroquois bas 
ever raised a peund of flax, or cullivated an acre of 
rye. There are drones among them, but they on the 
whole sustain themselves. Their numbers are great- 
er than they once were after the revalution. Whis 
key has been the chief cause of Indian destruction. 
— NV. Y Com Adv. 


Tue New Jeasey HisronicaL Seciety held a 
meeting in this city on Friday last, which was well 
attended by distinguished gentlemen from various 
parts of the state. Dr. Davidson, of this city, pre- 
sented the Society with a MS. volume of the lettera 
of Governor Morris, and read an interesting bio- 
graphical account of the old governor, The ex- 
pected address of Professor Dod was pot given, be 
having been for the last four or five weeks entirely 
engrossed with the care of a case of affliction, that 
of young Boudinet, who died under bis roof. The 
proceedings were not of general interest, the time 
being mainly occupied with a discussion respecting 
tbe location ef the library of the society. Jt was 
announced during the meeting that a histary of New 
Jersey from the pen of Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead, 
was in the binders hands and would soon be ready 
for delivery. About 150 copies were ordered upon 
the spot. After the meeting the members, as many 
as chose dined together at Stelle’s Hute!. Alto- 
gelher the occasion was an exceedingly pleasant 
one. 

Professor Dod was reappomted to deliver an ad- 
dress at the next meeting, and to prevent disappoint- 
ment, Bishop Doane was appointed alternate. The 
Sociely adjourned to meet at Trenton, on the 3rd 
Tuesday in Jauuary next. 

Eaaty Cutrvag or Rice, Cerron, &c. Every 
tradition on record that conveys down the stream of 
lime any information relattve to (he introduction, 
culture, or product of rice, cotton, &o., at an early 
period of our eolonial history, is interesting, as it de- 
monstrates the practicability of introducing exotics 
into our country, and the adaptation uf our soil and 
climate to an illimitable production; rendering thein 
not only staple commodities of the country, but aa 
intrinsic blessing to the world. 

1 observe in your paper of the 27th ult. that Mr. 
Fessenden, of Warren, (R. {.), attributes to Capt. 
Thurber the introduction of rice, through governor 
Laudgrave Thomas Sinith, of South Carolina, from 
' Madagascar, in 1694 or 97. [have an old work be- 
fore me, “The Gentleman's Magazine, by Sylvanus 
Urban, gent," which contains the following article 
“ou the introduction of rice and tar in our colonies." 

“Ia 1696, Mr. Collinson writes that lits sagacions 
friend, Charles Dubois, then treasurer to the Bast 
ludia company, told him often, with pleasure, that 


He happened one day, in thal year, to meet Thomas 
Marsh, a Carolina merchant, at the coffee house, ta 
whom he said, J have been thinking, from the situa- 
hon, nature of the soil, and climate, that rice may 
lbe produced to great advantage m Carolina. Ac- 
cordingly, a money bag full ot East India rice was 
was given to Marsh, and he seut it to Suuth Carolinas 
|and inthe year 1698, lie told lis /ricud Dubois that 
it had sueceeded very well." 

Agoul this Ume a Portuguese vessel arrived with 


he first put the Carolinians on the culture of rice.— | 


Jie faith in Inciau traditions, but this might he the slaves trom tie East with a considerable Quantity ol | 


recollection of the destruction of the first colony in! rice, being the ship's provisions; this rice ine Caroli- 
Virginia, of which there were no survivors, all, {tars gladly look in exchange for a supply el their 


doubtless, heing ent off by the natives 

After these matters were disposed of Mr. School- 
eraft gave sume really valuable intormation to the 
aoeiety, in reference to the Indian tribes, connected 
with his recent vestigations in the western parts 
of this stale Tje said thal there are now 20U4 In- 
diaus of the Six Nations in New York Onondagas 


339, Oneida 210, (in Wisconsin 727 farmers, &c.) | 


'Yuscaroras less than 300, on the Niagara ridge, the 
most advauced in civilization, Many of them raise 
as mach wheat as while men near them. One had 


about 100 sheep. ‘The T'uscareras bought 5000 acres | 


from the Halland Land Company on which they 
now live, having giveu up the tract received from 
the five nations, and they intend ta remain. All 
the wile farmers, &c., of whom Mr. S. inqnired, 
spoke highly of them, and wished them to continue 
there. 

The Senecas are about 1700, but not improved, 
and are rendered viciuus aud pour by their neighbar- 
hood to a large tuwn, Butfalo. They are about to 
remove to Caltaraugus. 

Teiwperance has besu introduced in all the tribes, 


[own prodoce. ‘he first account we have of the 
| shipment of rice is trom Mr. Samuel Eveligh, a mer- 
chant of Charlestown, who writes that trom the 
|year 1726 tu 1727, were exported 40,000 barrels; 
irom 729 to 30 exparted 41,957; fron '4U ta 41, ex- 
ported 8J,00J; from 755 tu "56, exported 60,000; 
irvin 737 to '58, exported 67,000; from 'G0 to '61, ex- 
ported 100,000; fro: '61 ta '62, exported 34,972 
whole baarels and 3,600 half barrels, naving turned 
there hands to making ]udigo, of which they export- 
| ed 239,629 poonds. With regard to tar and pitch, 
you are aware, Messrs. ediotrs, that E iglaud. had 
[to look to Sweden and Norway, fora supply until 
j tl ruse to 5U shillings a barrel, when Capt. Coram, 


barrel of tar in New Bugland, in 1633. 

With regard to eottuu, tradition iu my boy hood, 
placed Mr. Jotii Screven, the father of iny muther- 
ti-law, among the Brst who plauted black-seed cot- 
ton on Beaulort, S. C., and at the cottage near Beau 
fort. At first he picked out the seed, but found it so 
tediuns he cuntrived two rollers to ga by twa eranks 
turned with the hand, whieh ginned out some 10, 15, 


iustitutor of tie Foundling Hospital, made the ficst | 


TRY—ITS HISTORY. 


or 20 lbs. per day, and from these small beginniags, 
the world is now clad in its fabric. 

Will it be too vast a flight for the imagination to 
look through the vista of time and see shrubberies 
of the tea plant and coffee tree about the capes of 
Florida? You kaow, Messrs. editors, that the tea 
plant, or thea, so strongly resembles the camelia 
in its botanica! character, that it has been referred 
to that genus, and of (be same genus is our casseno 
or Georgia tea tree; and in China they have the 
Thea Viridis and the Thea Bobea, or the green tea 
district and the black tea district. In the vicinity of 
Pekin, the latitude and climate is said to be similar 
to that of Philadelphia; aod the Imperial tea is only 
made in one district of Japan, from the first gather- 
ing at the end of the winter, when the leaves are 
only a few days nad reserved for the wealtby. The 
plant requires seven years to attain a height of six 
feet, and is then trimmed down to produce a greater 
quantity of beans; precisely the treatment we use 
with the 'l'pon Casseno, or Georgia tea tree, wben 
planted for an ornamental hedge or out in a cone.— 
Tea was unknown in Europe until the middle of the 
l7th century, and an effort shuuld be made to intro- 
duce its cullure here, as they are propagating the 
tea shrub in Brazil, with the aid of Chinese laborers, 
and even in Japan and Java, they employ Chinese 
eullivators. Yours, &c.—Savannah Rep. 

Tre NAME or Viaoria, as Mr. Rives remarked 
in his speech at the Harvard commencement, origi- 
nally belonged to the whole country between the 
thirty-fourth and the forty-filth degrees of north Ja- 
titude. In view of this fact, whenever the republic 
shall require a national appellatioa, where could be 
a better une, or one more appropriate be found, than 
this very namc—Viaginia? 

ft would suit well the virgin realm in which the 
free principles of our republicanism are established 
—a (resh soil unencumbered, its energies in pristine 
vigor untaskcd by tbe growth and culture of other 
principles, such as those which federalism has spread 
over the wide field of European civilization. 

Virginia, the mother of states, venerable and au- 
gust—sbe gave WasniNGTON to the republic. If she 
cannot now recall that gift, oor take from tbe coun- 
try a name which is the common property of the 
union, she may stil] vindicate ber right by giving to 
the union her own. The Father of his country 
wiil tbeu again be known as the Virginia Washiog- 
ton. 

As to the adoption of a national name at all, tbe 
propriety of ıt may be doubted by some; by more 
the thing may be held indilferent;—there are some 
who will treat it with ridicule. But for all that, it 
is a matter which must be regarded. ln the fulness 
of tame the idea of unity, as a germinal element in 
this peenliar systein of ours, will come to maturity; 
its full development, or birth, must be signalized by 
a name. 

1t is not a thing which heeds to be specially urged 
justnow. lt will take care of itself, We are now 
the United States—a collection of integers—an in- 
definite aggregate without any term to denote the 
isum total, ‘The individuality of each item is more 
prominent than the unity of all—jet the fact of 
unity is what gives importance to the integers sover- 
ally. Is it tu be supposed that this great fact is to 
remain always iudelerminalte, vague, iudistinet?i— 
jdmpossible! Jt must assuine its proper position, its 
troe aspect—and in due tune IL will uo sa. 
| Senatus, populusque Komanus, the senate and the 
‘Roinan people, was the style m which Rome issued 
her edicts. Her empire, an empire of cities, a vast 
combination of municipalities, took its name from 
‘the chief city. Our empire is one of states, a new 
developinent altogether, m which the philosopher 
will see the political blending of the infinite witb the 
nite, the general and the particular—and what 
could be more appropriate than tliat this great 
empire, more grund and stupendous than the Ro- 
man, should tule tls distinctive. appellation from 
the state which has the mo-t tu du in giving it form 
and character?— Balt. American, 

AN eto DOCUMENT. A friend has copied for us, 
from the records in the Register’s office, in thiscity, 
the following narrative of a voyage made nearly a 
hundred and Bíty years azo. It will be read with 
terest, both ou account of its age, and account of 
its incidents.—. V. Y Eve. Post. 

"Récorded at ye request of Mr, John Cruger, ye 
24th day of May, Anno Doin. 1700. 

“An account of Jubn Cruger's Voyage to Mada- 
gascar, in the Prophet Daniel, Henry Appell, Com- 
mander. Fryday, the 15th July, 1693, in the moro- 
ing, we wayed anchor and stood tu sea, being first 
bound to ths Island of Don Mascouroney. Munday, 
the 3rd October, wee found ourselves under ye Islaod 
of Si. Thome, under ye Equinoctiall liue, Capt. 
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| water and to clean the «lip. 
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Appell thonglit fit to gue into sd place to Gil up our 
Tuesday, the 4th ditto, 
Capt. Appell came on shore and told me that he 
would not goe on board again before sume of the 
people now out of the ship, and that J must finde 
money to pay their wages; soe that I was forced to 
seil some rigging to make money for said use before 
said Capt. Appell would goe on board again. He 
left one man att said place, called Wheeler, a lazy, 
trouhlesome fellow. Fryday, the seventh ditto, we 
departed from ye Island of St. Thome, to forward 
our voyage to Maseourony aforesaid. Munday, the 
20th February, 1699, the Capt. and mates judged 
themselves to leward of sd {sland Don Mascouroney, 
and the Massune tinie being al hand, and our provi- 
sions being shorte, and our ship being fowl, not fit to 
turn to Windward, wee stood away for ye Island 
St. Maria to Kreen our Ship. Fryday, the 24th dit- 
to, we safely arrived at the aforesaid Island St. 
Maria. Wensday, the 20th July, wee departed from 
the Island of St. Marta, being bound to Mattalona, 
bot having ao provisions on board, ] was forced to 
touch att Bonavula to get some heef for our said 
Vosage, where we arrived the 22d ditto, and gott 
three beeves and departed from thence. Sunday, 
the thirtieth July, wee arrived att Mattalana, when Í 
went on shore to trade for Negroes; but the road 
proving very bad, soe ye ship received several dama 

ges vy the extraordinary bad riding, soe that we 
were lorced to remove from that place to forte Dol- 
phin, having purchased fifty slaves att St. Mattala- 
na. The 24th August, I departed from Mattalana, 
aud arrived at forte Dolphin. The 27th ditto, 1 ac- 
quainted Mr. Abraham Samuel, King of said place, 
of my arrival, and came with him to a trade. The 
12th Sept. I went with s'd Mr. Samuel, twenty miles 
up in the country, and the 19th, in the morning, I 
gott the Miserable News that our ship was taken by 
a Vessell that was come in the harbour the night be- 
fore; Wbereupon I made all the hast down 1 could, 
down I could, then wee gott some of ye subjects uf 
Mr. Samuel to assist us, and we fired upon s'd Py- 
rate for two days, but could doe no good. Then 1 
hired two men to swiin off in the Night to cut their 
cable, but Mr. Samuel charged them not to meddle 
with them; (as I was informed,) Said Samuel having 
gott z letter froin on board of said Pyrates, in which 
] supposc they made great promises, soe that he for- 
bid us, upon our lives, not to meddle with any of 
said Pyrates. When said ship came in at an Anchor, 
they desired our boats to give them a cast on shoar, 
they having lost our boats, aud pretended lo Le a 
Mercht Ship, and had about fifty negroes on board. 
At Night, said Capt. of sd Ship, desired that our 
boats might give him a cast on board of his Ship, 
which was done. 
the men to drink with him, and when s'd men were 
azoing on board of our Ship again, they Kept them 
by Violence, and att about Nine att night, they mand 
the boat and took our ship, and presently carried 
away all the uoney which wasall on board, riggin 
and other things what they had occasion for, and 
then gave the'Ship und Negroes, and other thiugs 
that were on board, to said Mr. Samuel. ‘The Capt.’s 
name of the Pyrate was Evan Jones; Rolibin Moore, 
Masur; John Doode, Quarter Master; Johu Spratt, 
Boatswain; Thomas Cullins, Robbin Hunt, from 
Westchester, in New York cot nty, Edward Richard, 
William, the Amorer; Paul Kaust. Mr. Abraham 
Samuel took likewise away trom us twenty-two 
easks powder and fourty nine small arms; likewise 
all the saylesthat did belong to the ship Prophett 
Daniel, which laid in a house on shore. Said Mr. 
Sauve) sold. the Ship again to lsaac Rud, Thomas 


water and gott provisions for his slaves, and depart- 
ed from said Cape ye Sixteenth January, 1700. Fcb- 
ruary, the second, we arrived at St. Helena, and de- 
parted from thence the eighth ditto. Saturday, the 
17th of February, 1700, wee arrived at the Island 
Ascension, where wee golt Turtle and fish. and de- 
parted from thence the eighteenth ditto. Sunday, 
the twenty fourth March, 1700, wee arrived safely 
att Barbades. Wensday, the 17th April, 1700, ! de- 
parted from Barbades in the Pinke Blossom, Robert 
Darkins, Commander, bound for New Yorke, and 
two of our people did intond to follow in the Bar- 
quentine Dove, Aiman Bounen, Commander. Chris- 
topher Bookman went in a Barquentine bound to 
Curaso, and from thence to Road Island, (us they 
said.) and Johannes Denyke went for the bay Cam- 
pechy. Saturday, the Eleventh May, 1700, att 
night, I arrived att New Yorke, and hecause I may 
not be censured an ill man, and that ill may be 
thought that 1 have saved any thing that belong to 
the owners of the aforesaid ship, J doo declare that 
I tave not directly nor indirectly saved any thing 
that belongs to them, nor wrooged them of the Value 
of a farthing; but contrary, have done all possible, 
to serve their interest in what l could. 
JOHN CRUGER. 

Memorandum,—that on lhe twenty fourth day of 
May, Anno Dom. 1700, personally eame before nie 
|David Provost, Esqr., Mayor of the City of New 
Yorke, John Croger, of the said Citty, Merchant, 
who declared upon the Holy Evangelists of Ahuigh- 
ty God, to be true in manner, as in the before going 
Narrative is att large cootained. 

D. PROVOST, Mayor. 

Recorded in the Register’s office, N. York, Lib. 
23 of Cons. page 167. 

Recorded for and al the request of Stephen Bay- 
ard, Esq., this 19th June, 1746. 

These are to certify, the Honorable, the principal! 
Officers and Commissioners of his Majesty’s Navy, 
That Territ Lester, pilot, Extra, took charge of His 
Majesty's Ship Torrimgtou, under my command, in 
Sandy Hook, on the day of the date hereof, aud pi- 
loted her from tbence out to Sea, where be left her 
safe under Sail. 

Given under my hand, on board the said Ship, at 
Sea, 23d May, 1746. J. HARDY. 

( LEE St SE DU 
CALIFORNIA. 
LEAL  —— 

Albert M. Gilliam, late U. 3. couse) at California, 
is of the opinion that the government of Califoruia 
must soon fall into the hands of the American 
race, ond that a railroad, direct from San Francisco, 


ver, might be made to great advanlage. Mr. G. is 
[engaged in writiug a work on Mexico, &c. 

The following letter from a correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, furnishes interest- 
ing partienlars: 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
California, July 1845. 

By almosl every newspaper from the United States, 
and many froin England, we find extracts and sur 
mises respecting the sale of this country. Oue mouth, 
England ts the purchaser; the next month, the Unit- 
ed States. In the mcan time the progress of Cali 
Í fornia is onward; and would stil! be more so, if 
Mexico would not send every few years a band of 
thieving splitters. 

Should the supreme government allow the Cali- 
forniaus to rule their own country, they would have 
peace and prosperity. General Don Jose Castro, a 


Welles, Edmond Cunkohns, and Ejward Woodman, | native of Monterey, is now at the head of guvern- 


(and as itt was reported, for ft&irteen hundred pieces 
of eight.) ‘The said Isaac Ruff and the rest of them 
that bought the ship, did design to goe from lorte 
Dolphin to the Island of Don Mascorona, and from 
thence (o Mattalana, upou Madagascar, and so for 
America; Capt. Henry Appel, Jacobus Mvonen, and 
Isaac Semmens went along with lhem. Some days 
after, arrived att forte Dolphin a small pinche, called 
the Vine, l'homas Warren, Master, from London, 
which took in Slaves att said place, and bound tor 
Barbades, in which J took my passage, ! was forced 
io pay for the same, Sixty six pieces of Eight and 
two slaves; the one of which two slaves did belong 
to the Ship Prophett Daniel;—and the same Slave 
being cvme on shore, | made use of him; and the 
other was given to me by the people there. J had 
one Negro on board which was giveu to me at Mat- 
lalana, which I lost by the Pyrates. Satorday, the 
eighteenth Novr. 1699, 1 departed from forte Dol- 
phin and four of the people more that belonged to 
the ship Prophett Daniel, in the aforesaid Pink Vine, 
fur Barbades; and only was left on shore, of the 
ships Company, A Malatto boy, called Gabriel. The 
22nd December, 1699, we arrived at the Cape Bona 
Esperaoca, where the Master of said Pinke did fill 


ment as commandant general; Don Pio Pico, as go- 
vernor. Mexico promised General Micheltorena 
eight thousand dollars per month from the custom 
house of Mazatlan, and all the duties en ering the 
custom houses of California, to support his (troops. 
General Castro has sent Senor Castanares to Mex- 
ico as commussiover, giving his reasons why he drove 
ail Mexican ollicers aud soldiers out of the country; 
puts himself at the disposition of President Herrera, 
and asks for only three thousand doliars per month 
from Mazatlan, promising with this sum and the ree 
sources of the custom house ef Monterey, that he 
will maintain peace and order throughout California; 
and objects to any civil or military afficers trom 
Mexico. "l'his, Castro cau perforin; though Herrera 
will not pot faith in it, We have now news thar 
Mexico is biting out an expedition of troops in Aca: 
polco for Caliturnia,—the expenses to be paid by 
two or three English. houses in Mexico, who, 1t Is 
said, are responsible for the pay for eighteen mouths, 
Last December, when General Micheltorena was 
inet iu the field by the Californians about half way 
between Monterey aud the Yerba Buena (San Fran- 
cisco) he agreed toa treaty witli the natives, obli- 
gating himself to. send oul o 


leither to New Orleans or some point on the Red ri- | 
And coming on board, he desired | 


| 


| 
{ 


f California, within] rather than Gen. Micheltorena. 
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ninety days, all bis soldiers, Senor Castro in the 
meantime to s uienaw liis forces tu a mission, whose 
resources were placed at his disposal, on the field. At 
the signing of the treaty, the Californian agent of 
the Hudson's Bay Company and his clerk were pre- 
sent. This gentleman resides at the Yerba Buena, 
where the company own land and buildings, selling 
goods and purchasing furs and hides. Their last 
shipment was in April. 

Within a month after the signing of the trcatv, the 
Californians found that General Michsltorena had 
sent his chief officer to Mazatlan for more soldiers, 
and made no preparation to ship the soldiers who 
were with him. They therefore again collected, 
and on February 23d, after lighting with cannon, 
General Micheltorcna capitulated, and was sent with 
all his forces to San Blas, where most of his ipen 
ran away from him. 

The business of the Hudson's Bay Company is 
now under the charge of the English vice consol for 
California, who has brought u bill against the new 
governmeat of California fur powder, lead, and lan- 
ces, supplied by the late agent to the natives last 
Octoher and Noveoiber, when they rose against the 
supreme government of Mexico. General Castro 
has promised payment for the amount demanded. 

The British government have appointed one of 
their subjects who form!y resided in New York, 
(here lie owns property,) vice consul of California. 
‘The salary is small, but as he can live on his rancho 
(farm) he has no expense in entertaining company, 
&c. The French consul lives in Monterey, with asa- 
lary of over four thousand dollars yearly. There 
is not one English or Freneh vessel duing business on 
this coast, nor has there been for years. These con- 
suls therefore have nothing to do apparently. Why 
they are in service, their government best knows, 
and Uncle Sam will know to his cosl. 

Almost the whole foreign trade of California is 
in the hands of Americans. There are now seven 
Bostou ships and barks here. The American consul 
has a jurisdiction of one thousand miles of sea coast, 
while the nature of the trade is such, that he has 
barely any fees. Government allows no salary. The 
fees of the consulate are under t o hundred dollars 
the year. ‘The stationery bill about the same; which 


| is now allowed by the department of s ate. 


There are many owners of large tracts of land in 
California, who hold them under the idea of the 


| country changing owners; having no present use for 


them, as the Indians, tame and wild, steal several 
thousand head of horses yearly from the ranchos.— 
Most of these horses are stolen (or food. The In- 
dinns cut up the meat in stripes, and dry it in the 
sun. While this continues, grazing of cattle cannot 
be profitably conducted. There is no expectation 
that the. government will find a remedy. Nothing 
but tlie fear the Indians have of tlie American set- 
tlers, will prevent it. They steal hut a few horses 
lrom foreigners, as lhere is too much danger of be- 
ing followed. Mexico may frel and threaten as 
much as she pleases, but ali here in California, go- 
vernors and generals, give Californian land to all 
who apply Jor it; and from the nature of things tbey 
will continue to do so. 

Foreigners arriving here expect to live aod die in 
the country;—Mexican offers to remain two or three 
years, and then to be shipped off by force, unless 
they choose to macry natives, and become Calilor- 
nians body and soul. The ports of California, with 
the exception of Mazatlan, are the only Mexican 
Pacific ports that flourish. All others are fulling 


and fatling fast. Here there is much advance 
in every thing, and the country presents each 
year a Volder iront to the world. It must change 


owners. Juis of no use to Mexico, but an eye-sure, 
a shame, a bone of contention. Here are many fine 
ports; the land produces wheat even to an hundred 
fold; cotton aud hemp will grow here, and every 
kind of irut there is in New England; grapes in 
abuudauce of the first quality; wine of many kinds 
is made, yet there 13 no facility of making. Much 
of it will pass for Port, ‘The rivers ace full of fish; 
the woods of gawe, Sears, seal, and whales can be 
seen from oue view. The tatter are often in the 
way of buats vear the beach. Finally, there is the 
buy of San Francisco, with its branches. This bay 
willtiold all the ships in the Uduited States. Tbe 
eulrance is very narrow, between two mountains, 
easily defended; and perhaps the moat magnificent 
harbor tn the world; aud apparently of as much use 
to the e1vilized world as it it did uol exist, Some 
day or other, this will belong to some naval power. 
Cois every native is prepared lor. When Captain 
Aruistrong called on the governor (a native) to give 
back the country in the name of Commodore Jones, 
Senor Micheltorena and ollicers were expected here 
ina month, to take command. "The governor said 
he preferred Com. Jones should retaro the command, 
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Words cannot express the advantaze and impart- 
aber of San Fraucisco to a paval power. There are 


five hundred to one thousand American whalers, with 
twenty thousand American seamen, in the Pacific; 
half of them will be within twenty days sail of San 
Franciseo. While the port belongs to Mexico it is a 
safe place for whale ships. Ina war with England, 
France, or Russia, shauld one of these nations own 
the port, and at some future day declare war against 
ihe United States, what will be the result? San 
Francisco must be obtained, or the Oregon and Ca- 
lifornia must become a nation within theniselves.— 
Time is continually bringing this into notice; and 
one of the two must soon he consummated. If the 
O.egon dispute continues, let England take eight de- 
grees north of the Columbia, and purchase eight 
degrees south of forty-two, from Mexico, and ex- 
change. | 

The Oregon will never be a benefit to the United 
States, if England owns San Francisco. Vessels 
sometimes lie within the bar of the Columbia thirty 
or forty days, waiting an opporiunily to go onl— 
When once out, they ean reach San Francisco in 
four days; a steamboat in less than two days. The | 
time will soon arrive when, by steam, a person will; 
£o from Columbia to Monterey and hack, in less. 
than four days. For navigation, the Columbia 18 of] 
hütle use. A few English ships could prevent any 
vessel going in, even if the wind allowed them.— 
Whalers from the north west now pass the place for 
California. : 

This letter contains many facts well known to the 
writer, and which should be known to his country- | 
men. Esch paragraph contains matter for ouch, 
thought and reflection; and it 1s sent to yon, because 
from your paper the writer has read many para- 
graphs respecting Californias, and gives you this in 
formation in return. 

The settlers of the Oregon anticipate the supply- 
ing of California. Under present circumstances, 
they may. A Californian will pot work, if he ean 
avoid at. The time will come, must come, when this 
eountiy must he peopled by another race. Tria ia] 
fully expected here. Many childrco have been sent | 
to the Oahu (Sandwich Islands) English school, to 
learn the English language, in order to prepare them 
for coming events,* be the visit from John Bull or| 
Uncle Sam. One of the two will have the country. 
When once this is accomplished, the placa will teem 
witha busy race. As J hefore observed, all fruits! 
will grow here, hemp, cotton, every variety of grain, | 
timber, from the tender willow to trees seventern 
feet in diameter. The natives are now expecting | 
troops from Acapulco to reconquer the country, and | 
are drilling many young men in preparation interd- 
ing to surround the first port the Mexicars arrive at, | 
drive away tho cattle, prevent all intercourse with 
the ranchos, and by this means expel the invaders 
from California. 

If they cannot exceed in this, they will take to the 
Mountains and worry the invaders out. Many thok | 
these soldiers are sent by Mexico at the instigation 
of the English, under the pretext that the Americans 
sre settling in California too. fast, and will one day 
obtain possession. In the mean tine the Californi- 
ans do not believe this story, but give land to all 
that come, be they from what nation they may; 
and the Jess trom Mexico, the more it tacels their 
views, 


Strkmx's egTTLEMENT. This colony is located 
about FUU miles ubove St Peters. If consiats of 
some 6,000 inhabitants, mostly connected in some 
way with the Hudson Bay Company. We have] 
heard, that uf late years the populution of the colo 
ny was rather onthe decrease. A number of our 
most respectable citizens emigrated from Europe, 
and reached thi- place by the above route, though 
we never beard them reeonmend i a very 
agrecahle way. The colonists are mostly adventur- 
ers, of which we piesame the subject of the fol- 
lowing to be rather a rare specimen. One year ago 
Jast Jure, he passed this place, accompanicil by liis 
wife and others, on (heir way lo tlie above settle- 
ment. Tley lelt St, Peters, twelve in company, but 
having lost their way, (hey endured almost every 
Kind of privation, and were one hundred and iwenty 
days in reaching their place of destination. Pour of 
their horses froze lo. death, starvation. stared them 
ut the face, and after subsisting on frogs, and eutuug 
their way for forty miles through a tores!, they arriv- 
ed where their wants was supplied. Our traveller 
then tock a tramp over to the Missouri river, and on 
his return, fell in with the Missouri drovers, and viis 
with them at the time of their attack by the Sissitun 
Sioux Indians. He ia now cn his way to Scotland 
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| Jecl, we arrive at the conelusiwn that il the tide has 


to see about some property which he has lately. in- 
n n 


“And a company has begu formed to send to New 
York tor & schoolmaster, to conduct an Engiisi: sehool. 


herited. Whether he wil choose to return fo the 
Red River settlement hy way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Madagascar, aod Oregon, or to come up tbe 
Mississippi by the way of Cape Horn, we are not 
advised, bnt it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
man who likes to travel so well will he best satisfi- 
ed with the longest way. [Galena Adv., Oct. 94. 


Emrorants ror Catirormia. D. G. W. Leavitt, 
the chairman of the committee of arrangements of 
the emigrating expedition to California, which has 
been organizimg in Arkansas for some time. past, 
gives notice through the columns of the Little Rock 
Gazette of the 29th ult., that in accordance with a 
resolution passed ata called meeting held at Napo- 
leon on the 6th ult., the expedilion will rerdezvous 
at Fort Smith, Arkansas, on the first Monday in 
April next, preparatory to taking up their line of 
march for the Pacific coast. Every person starting 
is to be well armed with a rifle or heavy shot gun, 
sixteen pounds of shot or lead, four pounds of pow- 
der, caps, &c., two horses or mules for each persou, 
ora wagon and eight cattle for every five persons, 
tents, &e. 


RAILWAYS. 


OniciN or RAILWays. The Germans, to the cred- 
it of having beeu the inventors of printing, of pow- , 
der, and of clocks, now produce a claim of having 
invented railways, Itis affirmed that the late Mr. | 
Fredericks, engineer of Hanover, was the first who 
thought of constructing a machine for the cunvey- 
ance of heavy loads, while visiting the mimes of Si- 


lesia, and he subsequently invented iron rails, ex. | 
actly as they are now in use; also a locowotive en- 

gine and cart to run from the Davitlry silver mine, 

upon the Haregnion mountain, Hanover, to the place , 
of refinement, Poucherich, a distance of about an! 
hour'sdrive. The cart was a four wheeled ona, and 

on its frame was a wooden chest, filled with the mi 
neral of from 60 to 80 ewt. The guide sat upon the 
driving box like a coaeliman, and was able, by pres- 
sure, lo direct or arrest the cart at any rate ol sp: ed. | 
The evidence connected with this origin of the rail- ' 
way and locomotive is proved by persons still living, 
who rode in if. The distance requiring a walk of | 
45 minutes was thas performed by the king and | 
queen i0 5. The inventor subsequently execnted a 
drawing for an English gentleman, who, as Mr. 
Fredericks said a short time before his death, **wish- 
esto run my new cart ip his own country as | do 
here. He admires it, and J take great care in exo- 
cuting my work, in order to prove that we here are 
not a set of block-lieads.? ‘This invention was thus 
transferred to England, where Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Exeter. was finally instrumental in introducing it; 
and, after the application of steam to boats, the 
sieum locomotive was introduced. These impert- 
aul facts have just been made known, and they show 
that tue claims of England to this, as to almost every 
other invention made by others, are not to be sus- 
tained. 


THE RAILWAY MANIA, in England, is stated to have 
at lengih received a severe shock. Some uf the ag- | 
counts brought by the steamer which leit Liverpool 
On the 4th, woald indicate tli sta conclusive re-action 
had taken place, and they give a most gloomy pic- 
ture of the consequences. But cn looking care(ully 
over the whole that has reacted usas yel on the sab- 


ogen fully arrested, that ibis us much as has yet becn 
accomplished. l'he wild spirit may have bean brought 
to a pause, that is all, except as to the palpably gam- 
bling projects that were im market. Mast of them 
it ts tu be hoped, have exploded by this first crack of 
a pereussion cap Bul whether the wore feasible 
projecis are not aided to a considerable extent by 
(he wilhdrawal of these encamhranees, time alone 
can determine, We take the singte fact, of the price | 
of railroad iron remaining unaffected, as weighing 
more than fifty heavy columns of editorial speeula- 
tions au this subject. The Bank of England an- 
houneing that they in future would not negotiate the | 
hest of paper on short dates al leas than three per 
cent. instead of 24423 as nerrlofore, was no doubt 
designed in part, if not mainiy, as a hint of eaution 
to railway speculators. 


The London Times, a very influential journal, by 


; vincial committees 
, 23 times; 


the way, took a leading and decided part in endea- 
yoring to arrest rajlrosd speauJations. Sume atlri- 
buted this to their jealousy of other dailies, several 
of which were, it ts slated, actuully receiviog $15 to 
$30,000 per week for railway aivertisemants! 

The Liverpool Tunes thus notices the revulsion— 
"Phe railway mania has revived its quielus. Soma- 
thing likea panic has overtaken the speculators in 


iron hizhways. Now that the reaction has come, it 
hriogs in its train ruin and devastation, and bank- 
Tuptey to thousands. But the end is not vet. A 
More gigantic system of swindling has rarely been 
seen in these laltec days, and the number of “res 
spectabje” persons who have lent their names to aup- 
port bubble companies, make us blush for the eupi- 
dity of our common humanity. The Times has been 
foremost in this work of *flattering the Volseians."? 

It matters little what motives may have prompted 
the potentates of Printing house Square to sound the 
locsin—whether jealousy of their contemporaries, 
or vexation that they did not participate equally in 
the spoil, or a determination to destroy the game of 
those who did—all this is beside the question. ‘We 
try the act, the motive Heaven can judge.” The 
only regret is, that it was not done sooner. 

The Bank of England, the eritiral state in which 
the food of the country bas been placed by the har- 
vest, and the state of the potato crop; above all, and 
beyond all, the ridiculous experiments which the 
projectors of the numberless moonshine companies 
made upon the common sense of mapkind—tliese 
causes, irrespective of the diurnal monitor, have 
foreed the declension to its present point. The wreck 
of fortune and of character which thia temporary 
insanity has produced, will be felt long after the 
causes that produced it have passed away. 

As a proof of the extent to which this huge ays- 
tem of swindling has been carried, it may be men- 
tioned that even ladies were not exempt from its ine 
fluence. The female fricnds and relatives of those 
who pulled the wires of certain imposing puppet 
schemes, were in the daily habit of haunting tha 
purlieus, and offices of the share-brokers in the me- 
tropolis, to wateh the market, in order toturn their 
letters of allotments to the hest account. One of the 
railway papers mentions a certain batch of female 
speculators who contrived to realize, by this kind of 
chieanery, during the height of the mania, tha ase 
tenishing sum of £500,000. 

Now that people have tima to reflect and to ana- 
lyze, lhey find that out of thirty-three sets of pro- 
, the name of one party appeara 
the names of two others, 19 times;of three, 
17 times; of fourteen, 14 times; of twenty-three, 8 
times; of twenty-nine, 9 times; and of twenty-two, 
10 times. 

Sir Robert Peel is said to have invited Mr. Hud- 
son, the great railway speculator, to pass a few days 
with him at his country residence, Drayton Manor, 
for the purpose, doubtless, of putting their heads to- 
gether in order to devise some efficient working plan 
in future. Mr. Hudson's influence with the legiti- 
mate railway world is perhaps, greater (han that of 
any man living, and what he sanctions in the way of 
check or simplicity will, with the prestige of his 
name, go down." 

Numerous articles, from various journals, are lo 
the like effect; — 

The London Spectator gives an estimate, ‘a mode- 
rale estimate,” it says, of their railroads in exist- 
euce and Lo lie executed at £150,000,000 sterling.— 
Gross profit on that capital £12,000,000, nett profit 
£7,900,000; not qnite 5! per cent., such are the es- 
umales of the speculatars, The Spectator adds:— 


i And our railway projectors and speculators calcu- 


late upon drawing twelve of these inillions annually 
from the pockets at the public. In othar words, they 
expect that twelve millions of people—half the 
population of the thiee kingdoius, men, women, and 
chiidren—(at ¥3d. per milic) will each travel 160 


miles by railway every year, and pay them 20s, a 


head, Or they expect that one million peuple will 
travel 1,92) milas each in the course of the year, 
and pay them £12 a head. Or they expcet that one 
hundred and twenty thousand people will each tra- 
vel JG 000 toiles by railway every year, and pay 
them £4U0 per head. Bo it remembered, too, that 
railway trasellinz constitutes bat a fraction of the 
whole annual travelling of the nation. Our rail- 
ways, existent and in projection, embrace not one- 
halt of the surface and population of Great Britain; 
and even in the railway districts there is active com- 
petition froin steamboats, omnibusses, cabs, vans, 
spring carts, &e. The steamboats of the Thamea 
and the Clyde carry mnre passengers than the Green- 
wieh, Blackwail, and Glasgow and Greenock rail- 
ways. In the great towns, not ouly the wealthier 
olasses as a badge of station and for amenily, but 
tradesmen for professional purposes, keep vehicles, 
which, when travelling on business or fur pleasure, 
they, from sheer economy, generally employ in pre- 
ference to other modes of conveyance. In the rural 
listriets Jand-owners and falmers do precisely the 
same, Again, the price of a railway ticket is only 
part of the outlay of tho railway travelier on con- 
veyances. In most casts it impliaa the additional 
expense of short-stage, cab, or ?bus, to convey him 
to snd from tha railway, or from one railway to 
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another. Our sangnine projectors and speculators 
ay little heed to these consideratiuns; though the 
E. who are agents in the transfer of shares uf- 
ten ask each other in wonderment where all the 
traycllers are to come (rom. Put the question to any 
dabbler in railway stock, and he replies with an 
Oh, with the increase of locomotive facilities tra- 
yelling will increase indefinitely.” lt may be sn: 
hitherto the theory has held good: yet there must be 
soine natural limit to the activity of the principle.— 
Men do not travel for travelling's sake, but on busi- 
mess or for pleasure—to earn money or to spend it; 
and what possible facility will sct mea in motion 
where these motives are wanting? ‘The enormous 
amount of money invested in railways would seem 
to imply that some classes of Englishmen are ex- 
pected to live on railways, as some classes of Chi- 
mese live on their canals. To render these under- 
takings remunerative, a numerous portion of society 
would need, like the fabled hirds of paradise, to 
keep always on the wing—-to spend their lives dart- 
ing from town to town wilh the velocity of swallows 
in a summer evening. The boldness and extent of 
these aggregate undertakings convey a magnificent 
idea of the resourees and enterprise of Britain; but 
their very maznitude lies like a load on the imagi- 
, nation, while the incessant restlessness and swift 
movements they presuppose in such a numerous 
class of the community make the hcad giddy only to 
think of. 


e 


RaiLway TRarric. For thejlast three months of 
| the present balf year £2,113,062 has been received 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers on the 
various railways now opened in England, the length 

| of which is estimated at about 1,180 iniles. 

Among the railroad stocks now depressed by the 
recent fluctuations in the value of those shares in 
England, was that of the Great Western. The fall 
in its shares from the highest point was about £70 
per share. It appears, bowever, by the London Spec- 
tator of the Ist inst., thata re-uction had taken place; 
the shares of the G. Western had risen £20 pershare 
from their lowest point of depression. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ramwars in France. It would seem from the 
annexed extract of a Paris letter, written on the Ist 
inst., that the inania in France continued to rage at 
that time with unabated violence: : 

“Railway fever rages with as much virulence in 
this country as the seme malady appears to do on 
your side of the channel. High aud low, rich and 
poor, gertle and simple, young and old, male and 
temale—a1l*appear determined to become rich tout 
a coup, without any further trouble than buying rail- 
way property and selling it again. Unluckly, the 
; golden dream does not appear to be realized for all; 
‘but still the failures have not yet been sufficiently 

numerous and sufficiently disastrons to cause it to 
be treated as a delusion and a snare; au contraire, 
scores of persons have become enriched— therefore, 
«ìt is asked, why not all? Heaven grant that the re- 
ply to the question be not ruin and wretchedness and 
"misery! Meanwhile, the speeulation is carried to an 
extent that would astonish a negligent observer.— 
From a petition drawn up by the merchants of Paris, 

it appears that twenty millions of British money, or 
one hundred millions of dollars, are now locked up 
in railway speculation; and, from calcnlations that | 
myself have had uccasion to make, I am inclined to 
think that the amount is really not less than £15,- 
000,000 sterling, even if it be not more. The worst 
. of it is, that (his enormous sum is not cmployed in 
taking railways, but is deposited in bankers’ hands, 
and lies idle and unproductive in their stroig boxes. 
The French chambers have adopted the system of 
putting up great lines of railway to public competi- 
tion, awarding them to companies that will take a 
lease for the shortest period, and agree to give them 
up, entirely constructed, and with all their materiel, 
tothe government atthe end of the lease. This 
system calls into existence an immense number of 
| companies, each company heing compelleil to raise 
| the amount of the capital actually required for the 
railways. Thus there are six, eight, and in one case 
twenty compamies for particular railways; and, by 
consequence, six, eight, and twenty sets of capitals, 
or five, seven, and nineteen more than will really be 
required. From this you may judge of the folly of 
the system; which necessarily causes such an enor- 
mous amount of capital to be unproductive for 
moaths and months; and you may imagine that the 
| mercantile classes are sutfering grievously for want 
of money.” 


Russian and CutNA Ranmwar. Whilst Eagland 
and Frauce are busily projecting schemes lor trade 
and intercuurse tover land? and tover sea,” with 
the hundreds of millions of the newly opened empire 


of China, the Czar of all the Russias,cannot be expect- * 


ed to remain indifferent to the prize which will be 
carried off by whatever power is most active in its 
pursuit. In addition to the immense railway now 
constructing between Moseow and St. Petersburg, 
occupying the talent of some of our hest Yankee 
engineers, it is now said thata railway 1s contem- 
plated to connect St. Petersburgh with Pekin. 
have faith in the scheme. The resources of Russia, 
her scheme of applying the lahor of her immense 
army in constructing works of this kind insteal of 
their idly performing garrison duty, as the arces of | 
the other European powers have been for some 
twenty odd years past, will soon tell what can be | 
done by half a million of ahle bodied men, set toi 
work opening avenues fur trade instead of closing 
and trying to guard from intercourse, as has so long 
been the policy. How such a route would compete 
with the route to China by the Persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea,or the Cape of Good Hope,itis time 
enough to conjecture. Asan ingredient of power 
in the hands of the northern empire, it must be tava 


We |. 


COTTON AND SUGAR INTERESTS. 


AGRICULTURAL PROOUCTS OF LOUISJAXA. 

In reply to tae enquiries contained in the circular 
of the retary of the Uined States tr asarv depart- 
InNeAly avew to elicit informatio bearing upon 
the existima. tariff, the New O:leans Tropic publishes 
an elaborate article front the peo of Epmunn J. Fnr- 


STALL esq. inerehant of thatcity OF the twenty eight 
questivas eoctained ia the eireular, Mr. T. replies io 
the eizlt more directly connected with the State. of 
Lonisiana—questions arl their answers occupy five 
aud a haf exu uns of the Tropic. We have not 


space for the article entire, amd we therefore seieet that 
portion which firnishes an appoximare statement nf th. 
amount of eapital emploved ju the prodaetion. of Sugar 
aud Cottua, and the averaze aad c unparative prorits. 


Qursrion 4.—What has been the annual average pro-s 
fit on cipal employed in their producti in, an well con- 
ductel finos, or plantations, for the last three years, 
since the passage of the tanff of (342, iacludioeg the crop 
tof that year, and deductiag all expenses incident to 
the production of the articles, their preparation for mrar- 


luable. Railroads willbe more to her, than can be 
calculated. They will compensate fora waat of 
sea ports and sea room. Let the imagmation run 
for a moment round the vast circle of the Russian 
empire, and see how it is and has been cramped up, 
as it were, for the want of just such an apparatus 
to give it impetus in the track of improvement, and 
see how the nerghboring powers dwindle as she ex- 
pands in every direction? 

All this is speculation, a touch of the infection of 
the day. Perhaps so. The man that would have 
predicted twenty-five years ago, that by this year, 
1845, ten thousand miles of iron track railways 
would be in usc ata cost of many hundred millions 
of dollars, would have heen considered a perfect 
enthusiast, and if he had gone on to say that this 
same year the people of almost every country were 
literally going crazy in pursuit of a ehance to make 
their fortunes in constructing more railroads, he 
would have been set down as a crazy man at least. 

A railway is also projected from St. Petersburg 
to Odessa, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
with an embranchment towards Persia, an) from 
thence to the Hast Indies and China. [t is a gigan- 
tic project, but if the Czar resolves upon it, it will 
be done. Oa such a lime, people, in the course of 
three days, could pass from the frigid to the torrid 
zone, from the intensest cold to burning heat. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MANJA. Having been first lo take 
the disease, (in the natural way,) we may be charge- 
able with having inoculated the rest of the world in 
this case. Our example was fairly before them, 
however. They had the whole case develuped; its be- 


ket, the transportation ty the place or sale, and the sales 
themselves? 


ANswER.— The same diffisulty presents uself in this 
question as in the second—the absence of fixed da'i to 
establish the real capital invested, precludes the possihi- 
lity of ascertaining the nett annual profits therupon. 

The lolluwing facts may, however, enable the Presu- 
ry to approximate the information itis seeking: 
Tn 1835, the sagar catates of Louisiana num- 


hered 308 
Of which were worked by horse power 226 
And ly s:cu.n 81 


The slaves of all ages attaehed to the above 
estates wiinbered about 21 009 

These estates, at that epoch, were valued 
at 

Frem 1523—30, there were established 333 
new suzar estates, miking thea 691 

The slaves attached to the above estates thea 
nunibered about 36,009 

These additional estates were then supposed 
to hive required an additional outlay of 


` 


334,000,000 


16,000,020 


Making at this epoch, the capia! invested 
in rhe sugar in lusirv 

Ia (941—932, the sugar estates, actually work- 
iag or preparing to do so, numbered 663 

Steam power 36l 

Horse do 307 


$30,000,000) 


: Slaves then attached ta said industry as per 


census of the Federal Government 50,670 
Being a decrease in the number of sugar es- 
tates; compared to 1830. of 23—an in- 
crease in sicam power of 279 engines ana 
mills, and of slaves (4.679 
By the document bereto appended (No. 1.) 
it will be seen that for the year 1844—'45, 
the number of sugar estates has reached 


nefits, where prudently conceived, carefully superin- 
tended, and skilfully consummated, & the wide spread 
rum which succeeded a head-over-heels impetuosity 
in the track. The concussion here was tremendous, 
and we are just recovering frum its effects. Euro- 
peans preached to us very grave sermons on pru- 
dence and punctuality to engagements, sometimes 
mixed up with a little bitter sarcasm and reproach. 
Truly were they Job’s comforters to us in our mis- 
fortunes. It is to be hoped their homilies were not 
all exhausted upon us,—aud that in lecturing others 
their wholesome truths may not have been without 


effect at home. Surely, with our example added to | p 


their high sense of duty in the premises, they ought! 
to be able to avoid the rock upon which they had seen | 
us so shattered. We.hope they have. The lesson was, 
worth alluding to, aod the predicament was broadly 
enough exposed. ! 

We are gradually recovering from the first fit of | 
railroad revulsiun, however, m this country, and | 
railroads are evidently under a pretty rapid head- 
way again. The eastern people, wh» sulfered least 
in the storm, are the first Lo repair damazes and get | 
again under fair way. New York is starting again, 
and tiere are indications that Pennsylvania, notwith- | 
standing her having, by great exertions, Just resum-| 
ed payment, and saved her public works from the: 
auctioneer's hammer, is already projecting extensive 
additions to her public railways. Maryland has been 
restrained only by the want of a right of way, from 
moving onward with her great road towards the 
west, und even Virginia seems at last to be waking | 
up to a spirit of competition for the vast trade of! 
the Mississippi valley. Other states, south and west, | 
are now by delegations, in convention at Memphis 
oo this, amongst other internal improvement ohjecis. į 
In short, the railroad era is obviously about to re- 
sume its career in this country. Sf it be but cau- 
tiously and prudently evatrolled, our country wiil, 
continue the lead in this kind of improvement. In} 
that case we predict, that the capital and ports of- 
China will sonn be as near to us as to St. Peterburg 
or to London. 


762 
Steam power 403 
Horse do 354 


There not being any data ag to the increase 
of slaves during the last three years, let it 
be supposed that the numb:r (although it 
is known to have greaty augmented) is 
the same as whcn ascertained in 1840, 
say 50,670 

This gives over the estimates ml 1830; 71 
new estates, 324 engines and mills, and 
14,610 sluves. 


Which, at a low estimate, represent at least $10,000,000 


his weuld give for the whole capital at pre- 

sent invested in the sugar indus ry $60 000,009 

Slouli this amouot, whieh is considered a law appro- 

ximation af the original investinent, be considered as the 

chen the nett profits of the sugar planters, taken 

vely, may be arrived at as follows: 

Crop of 134t—'42, as before shown, poun ls, 129,000,090 
at 4 cenis (the average price in Mareh) nu plantations 


$4,800,000 
6,004,029 gallons molasses, at 13 cents 780,000 
$5,830,000 
Deduct expenses, say $75 per each slave at- 
tached to the said esiates as before explain- 
ed, say on 50,670 3,500,230 


Natt profit $1,779,750 
Or about 2 95-100 per cent on a capital of $60,000,000 
to Cover interest, casualities by death of slaves, who form 
part of ine capital, ete. ete. 
Crop of 134243, 140,316 099 at 32 cents, che average 
as aliove) $5 437,245 
7,015,309 zatlons m lasses at 12 cents. 841,596 


$6,279 141 
Deduct expenses a3 above, which are always 
runtag, be the crop what it may 


Neti profit $2,478 891 
Q. 4 13 109 ner cent. to cover as above, ete. etc. 
Crop of 1543~“44, 100,316,000 pounds sugar, at an ave- 


3,900,250 


ge 
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$6,020,760, 
1,000,000 


rage on plantatian of 6 cents 
5,009,009 gallons molasses at 20 cents 


$7.020.760 
Deduct expenses as above 3,800,250 
Nett profit $3,220,510 


Or a small traction aver $ per cent. to cover as above, 


eto. IC 
Crop of 1344—45. 201,913,000 pounds sugar at 4 cents! 
$8,196 520° 
1,030,090 | 
89,276 520: 
3,390,259 


Nett profit $5,176,270, 
Or a small fractio over 9 por cent. as abuve to cover, 
interes', eto, ete. | 

RrxaR&s.— Uh» working expenses nf a sugar estate 
being represented bv 375 per slave vf all ages, and this 
sum un the aggregate representing a very large armuar, | 
reference is requesteit to the annexed pro forina estimate, | 
(No. 2,) giving the details of such expenses. ‘I'he Hon. | 
the preset secretary of the treasury, having been once | 
a sugar planter, can appreciate their correctness. The | 
average prices of sugars are taken from the New Or-| 
Jeans Price Current; in March of each year. The crop 
of 1811—'45, did nat average more than 4 cents for the | 
planter, although after March prices advaneed gradually | 
106 a 7 cvats. ^» 

Specniators ehieflv from New York, 09 ascertaining 
the enormous deficiency in the Cuba crop, hal swept the 
market of the balance of the crop or very nearly su. 


COTTON. 


There are no data wherebyzo establish even by approx- 
imatiou the capital invested in the cultivation ol cotton, | 
bat knowing the na nber ol hands attached thereta, aid 
the yield per hand in 1840, aud being 11 pussession of 
the same informatioun r garding sugar, the fullowing com- | 
paralive statement niay be satficient for ard prietieal pår- 
poses in view. Tue answer to the second question, 
shows: 

Jst The number uf slaves of all ages, attached to the 
sugar industry, per censas of the Federal Government, ; 
to have been in 1340 50,610, 

And the number attached to the cotton industry t 


9,000,000 gallons m»lasses at 12 cents 


Deduct expenses as above 


to have been 220 
9]. ‘That the crop of sugar for 1340 amounted to i 
119,917,720 lbs, and about 6,009,000 gallons H 
molasses, bong per hand uf all ages pouuds of 2m 
sugar 2,367 
And ahount, gallons of molasses per each hand 120 
Aud the crap of cottua for 1310 amounted to | 
152,545,363 pounds, being pounds of cotton per 
hand, as above ,636 : 
Which leads to the following result: 
2367 pounds sugar, at au average of 4 cts. $94 63, 
120 gallons molasses at 15 cts. 18 00 
$112 GS! 
Deduct expenses as lefore atated 13 00 
Nett product per hand $37 65| 


1636 pounds of cotton, supposing an average ol 6 cents 


98 16 
Deduet working expensea 30 00 
Nett product per hand 63 16 


Which gives for the product, per hand, ef cotton at 6 
cents nearly 30 per cent. mure than sugar. 

Crops of 1344—45 yield 291,000,000 lbs., sagar, being 
per hand 4026 lbs., at 4 cis. $161 04 

Molasses, 150 zallous at 12 cents, 21 60 


$182 64° 


Deduct expenses as before 75 00 


Product per hand, l 
1,636 iba. cotton at the average now current, say 5 


cents, $130 88 
Deduct expenses, 30 00 
Produst per hand, $100 83 


In all these caloulations interest on capital is not in- 
eluded But the cotton crop of 1349, which is the basis 
of the foregning calcalation, was a fall average one, 
whilst that of sugar for 1514-15, was anusaally large; 
taking, iherefore, the average ot the Jast four years, say 
1842-45, the comparative result will be found to lie as 
followa: 

Average crop of 1812—45, 145,143,000 lbas., sugar, 
or per hand 2,364 lbs., at 44 cte., the average on plan: 


tation, $128 86 
113 gallons molasses, at 15 cents., 21 45 
#150 31 

Dedact working expensea as above 15 V0 
Product per slave as above $15 31 


1,636 lbs. cotton, supposing an averaze af 62 cents 


for the last 4 years, $106 31 
Deduct working expenaes, 30 Qu 
$16 31 


From which it would appear, that ehon sugars ave. 
rage 44 ceuta, and cotton 63 cents, and both crops are 
equally good, the result per slave attached to each indus- 


| however, the cane in this climate conunues maturing 


| gaided ia his operations by the appearance of the weath 


$107 64! 


try, has been nearly the same these last four years, with 
this very creat difference, ha wever, as ta the capital in- 
vested, that the buildings and gin required for a large 
cotton establishment seldom exceed a cost of $5,000, 
whilst the buildings and machinery required for a large 


sugar estate involve a cost of $20,009, and upwards. 


Remarxs — To arrive at the effective hands on a su- 
gar estate, a deduction of at least one third sh mld be 
aade from the gang attached to it, for children under 
10 or 12 years of age, and hands rendered re:idered nsu- 
less by oll age—the slaves atiached to the sngar indas. 
try as before shown, namberin z 50,670, represent 33,730 
efficient hands. No notice is taken ot the lands,'the va- 
ine of which, for all practical pnrposes, may be consider- 
ed the same, whether onltivated in sugar cane or cotton. 

It may be said that Cotton has arrived at its climax for 
production, and that ever since 1810, lands clearing and 
draining. and working power have been made ta harmo- 
nize; the agureziate result per slave, therefore, repre sents 
a sufficiondly correct accouu! ol individa il management, 
for all practical deductians. ‘Tne reverse is the case with 
the Sugar interesi, which ean only be considered as is- 
suinz val of i's torpor, although its strides have been gi- 
gantic these last three years. 

lst.. There have been established, these last three years, 
94 estates; tlie change fram one culture to another is 
gradual, it takes at least Ihree years be[ore cane plants 
can be obtained in safficieat quantity to work with ad- 
vantage; in the mean time the planter cultivates both 
cotton and the sugar cane. 

2). More than oar half of the sugar estates still exist- 
ing in 1312, had been gradually sinking into insignih- 
cauee, fram the want of means or credit an the part of 
their owners to work them; these can hardly be srid to 
have even new obiained any thing like a full average 

ield. Hence, althongh the production per slave is arriet- 
y correct as applied to the sugar indus ry in the agera 
gate, still it does not convey any thing like a correct idea 


| of the true pasition of that industry, when applied to an 
estate working to its full power, with a skillfal manager 


at its head. 


Where the grinding and boiling po ver, and the cut- 
ling and traasportinz of the canes to the mill, are made 
to harmomze, so as to insure rapidity and constant work- 
ing during the process of boiling and granalation—no 
crop ia the United States is safer than that of Sugar—it 
can be secared against s} injary by ice, 8 years oat of 
10. Many estates now average 15 hhds. per day, oom- 
mencing oa the 10th October, which, [or ;60 days, give 
919 hhds;, the grinding oa sach estates, if required by 
the stite of the weather, can bs complete. by the 10th 
December; until whic" time there is little or ne danger 
of injary by ice. 10 hhds., per day on smaller. estates, 
condueted in the same manner, is an ordinary day's 
work, which gives within the same time 600 hhds. As, 


aatilitis killed by the ice, the experienced planter is 
er, and pushes or retards his grinding accordingly, as 
the season is advancing: thereby comhining safety with 
as greata yield of saccharine matter as possible. On 
auch estates, during the past year, the yield per slave has 
heen 7 hhis, sugar and 330 gallons molasses. In the 
Island of Cuba the largest vield of Muscovado, (the 
same kind as in Louisiana,) per slave, in the best con- 
ducted estates, is stated at 5,000 Ibs., or 5 hhds. 

A reference to the state papers of the House of Com- 
mons for 1303, (page 261,) will show the yield per slave 
at that epoch to have been, on the best and mos: fa- 
vored plantations one hogshead of 140 owt, orabout 1565 
Ibs., and the wurking expenses o 1 such estate, 10 have 
been per slave, of all ages, 879 60, and the cost of pro- 
duction of sagar, to have been, (page 261) £1 Os. 10d. 
per ewt. 

Last year’s yield, however, was an extraordinary one, 
ag before observed, the cane having mitured up to the 
last joint, which does not happen once in ten years. ‘Tho 
average yield uf estates working to their fall power, may 
be assumed to be per slave, 8 hida. sugar and 250 gal. 
ions molasses, which would give the following result: 
5,000 Ibs., sugar at 4 cenis, $200 00 

250 gallons inolasses at 15 centa, 31 50 


237 50 
75 00 


Prodaot per slave, $162 50 
* Which shows that on a wall conducted sugar estate, 
with means on the part of its owner to work it to advan 
tage, 4 cents for eagar is us goad a return per slave as 10 
ceuts for cotton—and hence the assertion ao often made, 
that sugar is the oaly branch of industry in the South 
whieh ean relieve cutton from the morbid influence of 
extra production. ‘Nhe consumption of eagar in the 
United States is estimated ut about 350,000,000 lbs., and 
must be cuntinaally increasing with the popalation, 
whilst Louisiana's largest erop has, as yet, ene reached 
204,000,000 lbs, 2ad she has sagar lands, not only to 
supply our home consumption, but also that of a large 
portion of Europe. 

In reply to the qacry, ‘ What has been the profit of the 
capital employed 1a the cultivation of cotton and sugar 
per anuum, lor the ten years preceding 1342 ander the 
redaction of the dates by the Act of 1532, and the Com- 
promise Act of the next year, estimated in ihe asme 
way? Me. FP, answe si 

By lar the largeat portion of the expita! invested in ihe 
sugar in lastry,duriag tha ten years preceding 1842, noi 
owy gave no return, but worked as a sinki g fund in an 
iuverse ratu, vid carried distress and expropriation to 


Deduct expenses, as before 


such of our Planters who s'iortly before that calamit us 


period had borrowed 
es of improvements, 
power. 

The Cotton planter did not appear to fare much bat» 
ter than the Sagar planter, during the operatiun of the 
Comprnmise Act. 

Tae anawer to the 4th interrogatory meets the ques- 
tion propounded as t9 profit on capital employed. 

The eighth query and answer wo subjoint entire: 

Question 8.—D ies the State raise a sufficient supply of 
Horses, Mules, Hogs and of Cattle, Meats and otter 
Provisions? 1f not, from what places dues it draw its 
supplies; and what has been the average annnal amount, 
and what the prices for the last three years, and also for 
the preceding?—1f tere ha: been a difference between 
thein, to what du you attribate it? 

Answer.-—L misiana is inferior to na other State in tha 
Union for the raising of males, horses, hozs, ca:tle, and 
pravisiuna of all kinds; but ap t» tae passage of tlie com- 
promise act our sugar plauters Jirec'ed their whole power 
to the culture and mawufictare al the cane, ant relied 
apun the western states for their supplies—duri.iz the 
operation of said act confidence being lost in the sugar 
industry, and, as a consequence, in. thnse interested in 
it. a very large portion of our plantera were campelled 
gradually to reduce the eultivauan ol the caue, in order 
to raise their own stock and provisions. Since the re- 
tura of confidence by the passage of the tariff of 1842, 
our sugar planters have been aguin gradaully returning 
to their cheif culture, and to their former suppiyers of 
the west for mules, horses, cattle and provisions of all 
kia'is—hoops, barrels, eto , etc., 1 - 

For the working of the sugar estates naw 11 operation, 
aboat 20,000 males and horses, aad 40,009 head uf cat- 
tle are required, which to keep up requires a yearly sup- 
ply of Rees 3,000 nules aud horses, and 6 000 heads 
Beats per anuun, and in a very severe winter a mach 
larger nuinber. 

The consanption of pork is about 125 bbls,. per day, 
or abuu: 45,625 per aum, or an equa! quantity of meat 
in balk 


The consump ion of era on sii estates is estimated 
at 2,000,000 bbls., in the ear per annum. 

From 230 19 300,000 barrels are required annnally for 
molasses, and 1,000,000 of hoop pales, Fe. &e. 

It may not be oat of place here tà statu that the sugar 
estates now in operatio 1 still require 354 steam engines 
and mils to replace their horse power, and that such ene 
gines and milla cost $5,500 to $6,000 each. 


money on their estates, for purpos- 
and extension in their working 


table appropriate ta this aubject in 


The following 
from the Planters Banner. of the thst 


hand, we extract 

November. P 

Comparative statement of sugar produced in Louisiana, 
in 1843 and “44. 


1843. 1844. 
Hhds. Hhds. 
St Mary, 15,311 18,793 
Ascension, 10,633 19,223 
Iberville, 9,614 ^ 16,163 
St. James, 9 350 21,519 
Lafourohe Interior, 6,132 14,208 
Plaqueinines, 6 641 14,761 
Terrebonne, 6 306 12,661 
Assumption, 6,256 11,990 
St. Charles, 5,522 12,532 
St. John the Baptist, 5,743 13 575 
Jefferson, 5,453 11.218 
West Baton Rouge, 3037 1,217 
St. Martin, 2 621 4,419 
Eust Baton Rouge, 2,334 4,474 
Si. Bernard, 2,026 6,941 
Lafayette, 903 372 
Orleans, 178 
Sı. Landry, 395 1,179 
Point Coupee, 216 838 
Vermillion. 662 
Divers small parcels, 1,00€ 
100,346 191 324 
100,346 
Increase, 90,988 


€————— a- 


INGERSOLL’S HISTORY OFTHE 


LATE WAR. 


We inserted rather an indignant notice of thi 
work some weeks since, over the signature of ont 
of our naval officers, who excepted lo the accurac; 
of sone of Mr. Ingersoll’s statements in relation U 
that department of this history. Several other pub 
lications severely criticising the work have appear 
ed. For instance, a paragraph upon page 190 of tht 
work, the late president of the United States for 
merly commander of the United States forces whiel 
gallantly defended the northwest, and terminated thi 
war in that direction by the captain of the Britis! 
army in Canada is alluded to in language by n 
means complimentary. A notice of him conclude 
as follows: 

t hus closed the military career of Wm. Henr; 
Harrison; who afterwards served as a member a 
both houses of congress, on a foreign mission t 
Colombia, in South America, which he solicited, wa 
elevated froin the clerkship of a courl in Cincin 
nali to the prestdvucy, and after one shor 
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month of treacherons triumph in that office, crown- | suffer little from the efforis of such a writer. From | dulous than the Irish bishop, who said there were 


ed his good fortune by premature death, in the pre- 
sidential mansion. The house was thronged with 


. people, even the chamber in which he died, not (ree 


from idle intrusion He expired with incoherent 
words of patriotism on his lips, before difficulties 
anıl distractions, to which his administration was in- 
evitahly destined, leaving the world with most men 
of all parties inclined to think well of his character, 
to magnify his virtues, extenuate his foibles, regret 
his death, and celebrate his memory.” 

The Baltimore American, inserts the above, with 
the following caustic comments. 

“Mr. Charles Javed Ingersoll, a native born eiti- 
zen of Pennsylvania, is the nan who holds the opininn 
“thal if he had been old enough to have taken part in 
the revolution, he would have been a tory." And 
he is the msn, who, holding this opinion, no donbt 
bonestly, did not hesitate to avow it, when charged 
with it, and, with a frankness in which hardihood 
and self-satisfaction were principal ingredients, added 
that he shonld never regret that opinion. We believe 
he has never disavowed or retracted it. The Albany 
Evening Journal well says: 

* Whatever may be said of him and his eourse in 
other respects, his whole life has been consistent 
with that declaration. His maturity has fully vin- 
dicated his youthful predilections. If he was not 
old enough to oppose the establishment of republi- 
ean institutions, he may consule himself with the re- 
flection of having contributed largely to their dese: 
eration.” , 

But an ordinary man might have found his gratifi- 
cation iu desecrating the institutions, without libelling 
the men of the republic. Mr. Ingersoll is not one so 
to be gratified. He has recently written what he 
calls a **History of the Late War with England,” 
in which the men who took part in the events of that 
time, and who are now alive, are greatly bepraised, 
even though they be in politics ever so much op- 
posed to the author of the praise. He did not ven- 
ture to slander the living, but he could aot forbear 
traducing the dead. 


This is the troe Falstaf courage—an inferior ani- 
mal kicking a dead lion. But the man who is slan- 
dered will not find his peaceful rest in tlc grave dis- 
turbed by this outpouring of maligmty, and the peo- 
ple of the United States, who bowed down their heads 
and acknowledged that the taking away of Geueral 
Harrison, even at the threshold of his presidential 
career, was a national afllichon—they will not be 
slow to conclude, that what in him excited Mr. In- 
gersoll’s ire, was his virtues and patriotism—virtues 
which Mr. J. could not even affect, and a patriotism 
which he had never ceased to hate, from the day 
when he declareó himself a tory. The Albany 
Evening Journal, therefore, well concludes that little 
confidence will be placed in a work ostensibly writ- 
ten to commemorate the events of a war that ocenr- 
red more than thirly years ago, but which thus reach- 
es forward to assail and calumniate, with all the 
rancor and maligaity of a partizan, the character 
and memory of that beloved soldier, statesman, and 
patriot, Wm. Heary Harrison. 

The Cincinnati Chronicle, also quoling the same 
paragraph, adds: 

“In this passage we see that degradation to which 
a man ean fall, who, commencing hfe with the or- 
dinary elements of humanity in his nature, sacrifices 
the generous principles of his manhood to the ma- 
lignaut dispositions engendered by the reckless pur- 
suits of political aggrandizement. A politician, 
tainted in the popular mind, by a suspicion of his 
patriotism; who, with aristocratic connections in so- 
ciety, has bec endeavoring to establish a reputation 
for democracy, by the maintenance ol the most 
abandoned impostures of locofocoism, is one of the 
Jast men who should dare write a history of his coun- 
try; and especially that period of it the most tempt- 
ing to the gross politica] proueness of liis nature. A 
Cethegus, tu delineate the character and career of a 
hero, contewpurary with him, aud of an adverse 
party! Why t.e proffigate Roman would have had 
more regard [or his literary lame than to damn his 
history by the introduction inte it of his iahuman 
hatreds. Sallust hated Cicero, but he had the good 
sense not to impeach his narrative, by obtruding 
constantly his antipathies. 

C. J. Ingersoli’s history will be ineffectual for 
the accomplisiime:t of his. designs, because of its 
proliaity of style, ns outrageous perversions, its dis- 
gusting enlogiuis, its irreverent aud improbable 
Vituperalion. He writes like an unscrupulous party 
editor—with neither the veraeity of an tiouest man 
or tbe diguity of a historian. Iu his attack upon 
Gen Harrison, he seeins to have been animuted by 
the leelmys ol a locoluco campaigner of 1340.— 
His language is that of a stump haranguer, who 
speaks witu a sense thut big wolus wilt die upon the 
passing air. ‘Phe character of Gen. Harrison will 


the time that he came from a brilliant circle of re- 
latives and friends to defend the soil upon which our 
beloved city stands, to the, moment that his sonl 
took its light from the Presidential Mansion to the 
Mansion of his God, his history was his country's 
history. 

While C. J. Ingersoll was obsequiously minister- 
ing to the caprices of the gay (air ones of Philadel- 
phia saloons, General Harrison was defending hy 
his hravery and courage, immense territories, fit 
for mightiest empires, that he had governed. We 
are not familiar with the history of the appointinent 
of Genera! Harrison as minister to Colombia; but 
we all know that the people of the United States, 
with an enthusiasm selilom paralleled by any other 
people, conferred upon him an honor which it is not 
in the power of political dignitaries to take or give; 
and we do know as a fact connected with that em- 
bassy, that he wrote a letter to the South. American 
Usurper, of powerful and classical eloquence, which 
will remain to be read by men when the name and 
the writing of C. J. {Ingersoll will be suok in obli 
vion or known only as they are fished up from ar- 
chives that peserve the names alike of the nuble and 
the ignoble. 

But we will write no eulogy upon Gen. Harrison. 
He needs it nol. His deeds are nrned in the memo 
ry of his countrymen, consecrated by their love, aud 


History has placed it far above them, and its eternal 


Ingersoll, of whatever name vr degree. 


War," is likely ta be called “the Budged of Blun- 
ders.” 


The New Orleans Bulletin, keenly notices the his- 


tory—and adds, a3 an instance of its inaccuracies: 


“It is remarkable that one who was an important 
actor in the times of waien he writes, should have 
fallen into the error of noting the battle of New Or- 


leans as. following that of Waterloo—yel this pas: 
sage oceurs: 


‘Nothing was wanting to his amazing triumphs, 


but that Wellington, instead of Pakenham, as was 


al first intended, should have headed the invasion of 


Louisiana, tnal Jackson might tear from the brow 
of Napoleon's conqueror the laurels of Water- 
loo.” 

The Louisiana Journal, quoting the aboye passage 
says: 


“lt is well known to every body except this loco 


historian, that the battle of New Orleans took 
place five months before 
joo. So, if Wellington, instead of Pakenham, had 
been at the head of the British army at New Orleans, 
Old Hickory would have been sorely pnzzled to tear 
from his brow his Waterloo laurels. We have no 
doubt that Iagersol!s History, so called, is as con- 
temptible a book of the sort as ever emanated from 
the Ameriean press. ae 

A more amusing hlunder of this historian in his 
introducing iuto his history as veritable fact, a jeu 
d'esprit which has Jong since been published in the life 
and writings of the great. American philosopher as 
one of those admirable fictious for which we are in 
debted to the genius of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANELIN.— 
A correspondent o! the Boston Daly Idvertiter thus 
notices the article: 

* Mr. Ingersoll in his history of the late war has 
fallen into a very singnlar error. 
the barbarities comniitted by the Indians on our fron- 
tiers, be quotes a revolutionary docuinent which he 
gives aL length. This is taken froin Aimon’s Re- 
membrancer, and is, he well says, ‘so disgu-tiug as 
to seem almost incredible.” The document in ques- 


tion purports to be a letter (roin Captain Gerrish of 


the New England militia, accompansing eight paek- 
ages of American scalps taken from the Indians on 
an expedition to Canada. With. the scalps he sends 
a letter from James Crawford, an. English emissary, 
to the governor of Canada, giving a minute descrip- 
tion ol the scalps and the emblems on them, denot- 
ing the manner in which they were taken. But this 
elaborate and curious account of atrocities which 
Mr. Ingersoll has printed as history, is neither more 
nor less than a burlesque written by Dr. Franklin 
when m Paris, and printed. at a private press as an 
mutation ot the Boston Chronicle. The piece is 
written in the style of Swilt’s ‘Proposal for Eating 
Irish Childrea, aud *Deloe's Sbortest Way with tbe 
Dissenters,’ aad 1g tuil} equal for grave irony to 
einer of those productions. And the dissenters ac 
tually fell iuto the sume error with regard to De- 
ioe’s jeu d'esprit that Mr. Ingersoll has in the case 
of Dr. Franklin’s, taking iL as a serious proposal to 
hang all tbe disseuters. Mr. Ingersoll is more ere- 


his fame will be guarded by them through all time. | 
| His glory is independent of the personal animositics 
of acquaintances, or the antipathies of partisans.— 
voice will silence all such tiny trumpeters as C. J. 


The New York Express, expresses the opinion that 
what Mr. Ingersoll calls his ‘History of the Late 


the battle of Water- 


In his account of 


some things in Gulliver's Travels that he could not 
swallow. Almpn's Remembrancer from which Mr. 
Ingersoll has taken the account, printed itas gen 
uine. |t is almost ineredihle that Mr. Ingersoll 
should be such a gobemouche as to swallow the luxu- 
riant enumeration of enormities—but so it is. [le 
omits one of the finest touches at the concinsion, 
probably heeause it was not in Almon. It 1s as fol- 
lows; “‘Itis proposed to make them up in decent 
little packets, (i. e. the sealps) seal and direct them, 
one to the king, containing a sample of every sort 
for the museum, one to the queen, with some of wo- 
men and little children, the rest ta be distrihuted 
among hoth houses of parliament, a double quanti- 
ly to the bishops.” The productiun may be found 
in Sparks’ Works of Franklin, vol. 5, page 125, 
where we advise Mr. Ingersoll to look and see what 
history is made of. 
The Pennsylvanian, has an article from a corres- 
pondent over the signature of “W” in which Mr. 
Ingersol!’s publication is thus defended: 
| “We do not desire to take part in the contest 
whieh threatens to grow out of the late letter of 
| Cominodore Stewart, in reply to that portion ot Mr. 
Ingersoll’s hook, which has reference to the naval 
exploits of the gallant commodore. But it seems 
to us that the stricture of the federa! press upon Mr. 
logersoll's History, are too violent, proscriptive, and 
unjust, to be dictated by mere lilerary hostility to 
its composition or its facts. Is not much of this vir- 
ulence produced hy dislike of the man—by preju- 
dice against the politician? The coarse calumnies 
of the federal papers here—the personal tirades of 
the New York Courier and Enqnirer—and the bitter 
ridicule of the Boston prints—iniicate too clearly 
the cause of the attacks upon the distinguished de- 
moerat, wha has dared to write a buok. There are 
few memhers of the great republicau party who have 
earned a more just or brilliant fame, both as a poli- 
lical writer and speaker, than Charles Jared lugec- 
soll, so there are few who have awakeffed a deeper 
regard, or a more general respect, among the masses 
vf the democrats party. His book is a work of 
important and almost absorbing interest, and we 
have perused it with mach profit and pleasure. St 
may have ats errors; but the tone of the production 
is high, and the design of the author is evidently to 
present such a work as will command respect and 
establish confidence by its fearlessness and imparti- 
ality. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser is one of those fede- 
ral prints Which have become conspicunns for their 
assaults npon Mr. Ingersoll’s History. That paper, 
more than a week ago, publishes a very selí-sulfi- 
cient communication, over the inilials F. H., in 
which Mr. Ingersoll is assailed for mi-taking fiction 
for fact. ‘The writer advises Mr. Ingersoll to look 
into Sparks Works of Franklin, vol. 5 page 125, for 
his account of Indian barbarity as a jeu d'esprit of 
Dr. Franklin, forged by him, signature and all, at 
Paris, towards the end of bis French mission; and 
this Mr. F. H., of Boston sciolism, pronounces Mr. 
Ingersoll a gobemouche (or not knowing that what he 
publishes as fact was only forgery. 

Now what Mr. Ingersoll did we cannot tell. But 
this we assure the correspondent of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, viz: That the account republished hy Mr. 
Ingersoll, is to be found at page 135, of 14th vol. of 
Debrett's continuation. of Almon’s Remembrances 
or lupartial Repository of Public Events, published 
at Loudon, in the year 1732, a well known work of 
high character and authority. Jt published the ac- 
count in question the very year Dr. Franklin is said 
to have forged it, published it in London, where it 
has remained ever smee, uncontradicted; and in 
Campbell’s annals of Tryon county, or the border 
warlare of New York during the revolution—an 
excellent work of unimpeachable authority, pub- 
lished at New York is 1831, dedicated to Chan- 
cellor Kent, at page 67 of the appendix, this same 
account is to be found, not as forgery or fiction, but . 
as fact. à 

fu vol. 5 of Mr Sparks? Works of Franklin, pub- 
lished in 1837, this account of English agency in 
ludian barbarities, is claimed as a jes d'esprit of Dc. 
Franklin while at Pars. But no authority what- 

over is given for that strange imputation. Colonel 
Duane's edition of Franklin's Works contains no such 
unputation on him. Mr. Sparks’ introductory para- 
graph i» sigued W. F. F. probably Win. Temple 
Franklin, the Dootor's grandson. But he was dead 
a great many years before Mr. Spirks’ publication; 
and his grandiather died so maay years before him, 
that his kuowledge on this subject mu:t have been 
little, if any. 

Before we pronounce who the gull is, iherefarc— 
the gobemouche—we must have better authority than 
the correspondent of the Boston Advertiser. 

W. 
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tfdROONICLD. rels; Beef, 430 tierces, an 
_| Gold Sweepings, 13 do.; 


; Bri =a 50 boxes. " 
Business Cimcnes. The news oy the Britannia tor) The ship Warren, was despatched for Liverpool by 
which all our specuittars were 0a the hp tve, not only 


d à Messrs. Clark and Kellogg, trom Baltimore on the 20th 
confirined the highest prices which flour and grain bad | with 3600 bbl: flour, 960 bbls corn, 1000 bacon hams. 
acquired, but gave then a renewed impulse. Flour ad- | 10 tierces beef. 3 bbls manganese, 2 eases linenswand 3 
vanced at N. York suddeniy tu 7 and even $7 25 was ob packages murchsndize, Tie sarme firm sre now loadin, 
tained for some ehuice hrands—but a few hours arrested | (he ship Palestine, to sail for Liverpool lt December. 
the fever, and no muterial transactions were effected at 


over $7 00, at whieh ther: was a pause, purehasers re- 
fusing the price and holders refusing to g below that 
fienre. At Philadelphia and Baltimore corresponding 
advances took place. demaod having reached 6 75 re- 
ceiled to 6 50 a $6 625 and there res ed, f 

These prices are no justified by the prices at Liverpool 
when the last s'eamer lefi, and very little has heen por 
chased here as yet fur si piment. L is al on specnlatien. 
The orders lor flour or grain as yet recciveu, will not 
authurise transactions at presen! prices. l 

Flour wae seiline at Liverpool at abont the price that] Texas.—Crop. The corn crop throngh this section of 
ja now demanded for it at New York, Our superior! county is generally housed, and the yield has been most 
wheat is reqnired ta mix in grinding win their inferior | abandant—the average product on diferent farms vary- 
wheat in order to make passable flour. and therefore com) jny froin 35 to 70 bushels per acre. The cutton erop, 
mands a comparatively better price than flour. althangh the season haa been very favorable for picking, 

The iden that the cabinet councils held prior to the} js n.n yet gathered. ‘l'he plantis now in full blaom, 
Britannia leaving Liverpool on the 4th was with a view | ded with squares, blossoms, and young bolls. If the 
to the opeuing ot ports to the admission of bread stuffs | frost should keep back a fortnight or a month the plan- 
frce of duty, 18 erroneous, that hody baying no such au- | ters will have a second clap half equal to the first, the 
thorny They may pave been considering the propriety | result of the late rains. ‘Tue cane, ein eres A 
af summouing a privy coracil, with some such views. | stunteu by the summer droudzbt, revived from the rains 
The lust rumor prior to the, Britannia leaving, was that’ nich fellin August, and is rapidly maturing, We ex- 
those catnue! councils were. occupied in considering pect this year to make à goo} show m sugar. The egli 
matters relative t0 the destination of the forinideble naval | experinents that have been made in tobacco prowise 
force wow preparing in the British ports. well, and fram the quality and the amount produced per 

Flour and gram have been furwarded to the sea ports | acre we’ may set thia article down as one ol the great 
by every posible avenue; 33,000 barrels of flour and | staples of ‘Texas. Brazoria Planter, 31st Oct. 
15,000 bushels of wheat reached Albany in one day,, 
Monday last. Warehouses and wharves as well as hoais, 
cars, and wagons are piled up with flour. ‘Phe quanti. | 
ty of f au and wheat that had reached Albany ap tothe| amount in both J 
91th instant, fram the opening of the canals exceeded | posits decrease £164.757 private do. £905,470. Decrease 
the total recvipts of the year 1944, by 56 163 barrels of uf notes in circulation £227,330, amount circulating 
flour and 152,131 busbels of wheat. T'he azeregate re. | £22,026 115 The bauk has diminished the securities 
ceive being 2,308,367 barrels of flour and 2,137,260 held by £1,118,414, and the notes in reserve by £135,- 
tushels of wheat. During the week ending ithe 22d | 935. 
there were réceived 


hany 240,550 barrels of four " -— " 
and 185 313 bushels at Nee à d B Bosrox— City treasury statistics. According to the 
i Jud:ing by the weather we have now at Balimore, it ‘stalement of the financial eommuttee of the corporation, 
js prabable that the New York canals have closed fur rhe pore made iam the reas ee au ot 
] NIST T | the fiscal year, Ist May, 1945, to the 30th Septeinher, 
the season, November has been unusually mild, but it, A ee D $405,355 97 


goes out with decidedly winter weather. j amor F ? 
During the second week in November, the tolls on the | Receipis during same periud, added 


d 100 barrels; Ore 11 barrels; 
Leather, 32 packagea, Cheese, 


Corrox—Prices on the arrival of the Britannia, gave 
way a fraction, and the markets were dec:dedly dull, bot 
have revived again, and furmer rates are reaumed. 


''ogacco. ‘The season for shipping has passed.—of 
course huile will be doing with this arücle anol the new 
crop begins to reach market, The inspectivas of the 
week at Baltimore cumprise 563 Maryiand, 144 Ohio, 1 
Kentucky, and 1 Virginia —total 719 hhds. Prices stu- 
nonary. 


Bang or Exernaxp. The week ending 25th October, 
shows a farther decline in bulliou, of £189,022; present 
i branches .£14,001,263. Public de- 


New York canals amonnted to $141,173, being $63,757 $139,972 56 in hand said tet May 339,318 63 
more than the corresponding week of last year. ———-— 
Doring ihe third week in November, there reached Bal. on hand, 30th Sept. 1815 $13,006 91 


tide water by the Erie canal 280,152 hbls. flour, and 190.- 
083 hosh af wheat—together, equivalent to nearly ove | 
third of a million of borrels Q flour. ‘There were 170 
canal bonts loaded with flour at the wharves at Albany, 
on Tucsday, averaging about 600 bbls. each, besides an 
immense number of tow beats, making mot less than 
150,000 barrels afloat, and all the wharves and ware- 
houses crammed. One million two hundred thousand | 
barrels of four have reached the Hudson within the two 
lust months. Give “the teeming weai” a price fur her 
products, and how many millions could she forward?— 
Michigan alone could send a million barrels. 

Waest has advanced to 135 a 140 for goed red. 

Coax, inthe New York, Philsde'phia, and Baltimore | 
advanced in proportion far more thao other grains—72a 
73 is now readily obtained in the Baltimore inarket—83 
to 87 at New York. Heavy shipments wiil no doubt he 
made from this country of the article before next har- 
vest. ‘The peuple of Europe will Hnd out that maize 
muy be made edible, upon a pinch, though they have 
had dainty stomachs about it heretufure, even whilst 
getting down ‘fixina’ of their own oat meal with a good 
appetite. 


Crime. Eleven thousand four hundred and four ar- 
resis have bren made by the police of New York daring 
the past three months. 


Dzars, during the last week, at Baltimore, 50, of which 
10 were under one year, 12 were free colored, 3 alaves; 
9 died of consumption, 8 of small pox, 4 of which oc- 
curred in the small pox hospital. 

At New York, 157, of which 41 were onder one year 
uf age—13 were colored, 22 were from Ireland, 20 were 
other foreigners, 27 died of vonsumptiun, and 9 of sinall 
pox. 

At New Orleans. The report of patients admitted in 
the Charity hospital, during the month af October, con- 
prises, 506 fureigners, of which 260 were (rish, 83. Ger- 
mans, 4 French. 3! Enztish, 15 Spanish M35 Prussian, 
&c,—and 153 Natives, total admitted 659—discharged 
609; died 53. Tiere were remaining on the Ist Nov. 


to:al 409, 

Alfred Kruger Esq. a native of the U. States, who has 
lived for many years at the Island of Cuba, and was 
Engineer of the lirat railroad from Havana, and afier- 
wards superintended the one to Calisco, died at Man- 
Musey Manzer. London November 2. The ad-|tanzasa few weeas since, 
vance in the rate of interest by the bank of England to 
3 per cent, bronght dowa the fancy stocks like a flash. 
Railway scrip came next, from high premium to par 
aud nominal at that. Many railway schemes vanished | 
and will be heard of no more; at the setthug on Saturday 
delaulters to the amount of £70 to 60,000 knocked un- 
der, and some failures took place, cunsols, wavered, but 
fioully setiled at 962 a 97. 


New York on London 103}, on France 


Gerorgis.—U. S Senator. The vote on joint hallot in 
the ea by the resignation of Mr. BERRIES, 
seed. 

Hon. J. McPherson Derricn, 90 
lion, J. UL. Howard, (ioco) 81 
Blank, 


Harvard Unrversity. The Boaton Advertiser atates, 
that the hon. Edward Ljverett has been selected as suc- 
cessor of Josiah Quincy, as president of the Universny, 
and accepts the appoinunent. 


EXCHANGES- 
Eo. 


Ice Trape. During October, 1,110,1013. of Ice were 
shipped ut Boston for the E. Indies. Total shipped tron 
Boston for the five montha ending with October, 13,733 
tons. 


Jews pisPurING. Like many other religious sects, the 
Elm st., Jewish Synagogue (N. Y.) is distracted by dis- 
sensiona. On Friday evening, it was found necessary, 
by some of the more urdetly disposed, to engage officers 
of the pulice to attend a meeting and enforce the obser- 
vance of proper order while the exercises of the house 
were in progress. N. News. 


New Yoru Urape. Exports during the weck ending 
Novembei 20, amounted to $933,074, of which $329,932, 
were in American bottums. Arrivals 20, of which 25 


were Aierican.— Passenger 1109. Macxeric TELEoRArns, are heing rapidly erected on 


varius routes. The line between New York and Phi- 
ladelphia will be in foperation in a few daya, and the 
line from Phuadelpbia to LHlarrisburg in a few weeks.— 
The line between Philadelphia and Baltimore is expeet- 
cd wiil he in operation in January, Upwards of onc 
thousand ailes m extent will he operating early in. the 
spring. 'There has been some difiealy in arranging 
ihe charges for communientions for the pnhlie presses, 
not yet adjusted. ‘The nbe across East River, that wus 
fished up by an anchor, has been r placed, 


Coan Trane. The shipments this season from the 
Schuylkill reston already exceed one million of tons! A 
few yeare buck [belora intern; miprovements gave life to 
the rich depusite, uot one bushel of u was used. 


CARGO OF YANKEE NOTIONS FoR EvacréaN APPETITES 
The packet slup Howieguer, which soled trom N. York 
i». Liverpool ouf he 21st, bad the Tollo-ving: Flour, 15800 
lwiels; Apples, 500 du; Couou, 110 salen; Woul, 132 do- 
‘Tallow, 130 hhds.; Domesties, 185 bales; Lard, 134 bar. 


in the charity hospital 343 and in the Lunatic Asylum 68, | 
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NEWSPAPERS AND CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING, “The 
Constitution," which it was supposed would be a com- 
petitor with the ‘Union’ for the congress printing, instead 
nf competing. has changed its location to the city of 
Baltimore. One of its editors, Wm. A. Horris, esq., 
having reccived an appointment toa station abroad, the 
establishment now devulves upon the other partner, Mr. 
Hart, as sole proprietor. 

The * Union” of Monday, announces that they have 
been authorized to siate that Messrs. Blair & Rives will 
pot be corapettiors fur the congressional printing. 


Poveaty AND prison statistics. The grand jury of 
New Yo k at their late session, reported that the num- 
ber of inmates of the alms house at Bellevue are 1,323, 
viz: 524 males, 540 females (adults); 149 boys, and 124 
girls—of whom 912 are natives ef the Uni'ed States, and 
516 of foreign countries. [n the hospital at Bellevue are 
454 males and 130 females. [n the lanatie asylum, on 
Blackwellas I-land, is 387 inmates, of whum 154 are 
white males, and 206 white females, 10 colored tales, 
and 17 cotared females; 133 are natives of the United 
States, and 249 uf foreign countries. [n the perntentia- 
ry, on Blackwell's Island, are 1,373 convicts, viz; 651 
males and 727 “males; in the prison hospital on. Black- 
wel's Island, 76 males and 175 females, besides 140 
male and 89 female invalids in the prison itself. “There 
are 35 patients i the small pox hospital, and 83 in the 
opthalmio hospital for children. 


A VALUABLE PEARL. A pearl jths of an inch in di- 
ameter, weighing 18 grains, beautiful, withont flaw or 
deleet, was discovered recently ainungst the contents 
of a poor fisher boy's pocket gear of pieces of rwine, 
rusty fish hooks, marbles, &c. Ou enquiry how he 
came by it, he replied that he had found it, with 
others of a smaller size. in muscle shells which he had 
picked up, while fishing, on the bank of the ‘Tennessee 
river, nut far above its mouth—that he bad thrown the 
rest away hut kept this because il was “‘big, white, and 
prety.” The gentleman asked him what he would take 
forthe stone. {feeaid a bir or two—just as he pleas- 
| ed. *No, my little fellow, said the gentleman, you must 
not sell this pretty thing fo; a hit or two—it is wor h a 
‘great deal more. [tis a pearl, I think, of some value.— 
Y willtake it with me te. Nashville—wheuce it shall be 
sent to the north and sold, and the proceeds shall be ap- 
plied to your education.” ‘Phe boy readily consented— 
and the gentleman, on arriving in Nashville, sudimitted 
the pearl to the examination of Mr. Campboll; jeweller, 
of that cuy, He supposed it to be worth not tesa than 
$500, and at ence pronounced it to be one:of the hand. 
soinest and most valuable he had ever seen- 


SrEAMSOAT DISASTERS. The Richmond, on her way 
from Louisville for New Orleans with a valuable cargo, 
struck a rock in the Ohio on the 15th and inmediately 
sunk, Part of the cargo only saved The only lives lost 
were hve stock, which with all other of the deck load 
were thrown overboard to save the rest. 

The Henry Bry. Sunk at Isiana No. 25 on the Mis- 
seen on the 12:h from St. Louis bound ta New Or- 
leans. 


Tue Bie Guy, which came over in the packet ship? 
John R. Skiddy, consigned to. Capt. Stockton's friend? 
R. T. Thompson Esq. of New York, weighs nhoot 
16,000 pounds, and cost $3,000 The duty on it amovn'ed 
to $1100, freight 4$230..— R. Kermit Esq. the consignee 
paid $30 for hoisting and landing it on the wharl. It 
ta»k a large troek and seven or eight horses to move it. 
| Stand from under! 


j 


Tas ANTI-RENT convicts, Van Steenburg and C" Con- 
| ner, who were sentenced to be hung, have had their sep- 
tences commuted tu imprisoninent lor lite, by Governor 
| Wright. The document over the governors signature, 
| assigning his reasons for this exereise ol'executive çilem- 
ency, occupies nearly three of the loug columns of ihe 
New York daily papers, closely printed. 


Tue New Jersey Coronization Society, held i's an- 
nual meeting at Elizabethtown on Tuesday evening of 
fast week. The anuunl report. stares that $1,262 has 
been forwarded to the Parant Society during the year 
and that $200 remain in the tre . A letter from the 
venerable Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, was read, in 
which he offers to be one of a hundred persons to con- 
tribute $100 cach to sid the Parent Society durinyg.the 
coming year, or to be one of fifty or of ten to raise $5,- 
000 or 31.000. He says that he has prepared a History 
of African Colonization, whichis now passing through 
the press in Philudetpnia, and will ba issued before Jau- 
uary. 


Tonsace or MrneawriLE Suirrine. It is stated that 
the mercanule shipping of the civilized woild amounts 
to u «oui 8,000,000 tons; which is worth, new and old, 
$30 per ton; and nets, clear of expenses, interest and in- 
surance, UU per cent, or $94,000,090 per annum. Tha 
appropriation to the British Navy, for the current year, 
is $33,620,2001! ; 


T'he licutenant of United States infantry, who was 
lately killed by the falling of a spar from the brig Onta- 
rio, at Gorpua Christi, Texas, was a graduate of West 
Point, named Merrick, ef Ohio, 


Yare ConnLteE. Ths number of under-graJuates 
now ai this iustitntion is as followst—-33 seniors, 130 ju- 
niurs, 108 sophomores, 119 freshinen—total 435. The 
number of students m the theologies! end medical 
schools is much large than usual, uud in the law school 
as last year 


NILES? ! 
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The length of the messaze is sufficiently account- 
ed for by the importance and tne variety of the 
topics which were neeessarily introduced. Wehave 
place! captions at the heads ofthe prnminent topies 
for the sake of conyenient reference. The style of the 
message is plain, and unassuming, and the measores 
recommended are sofffciently distinct, and scarcely 
liable to misconstruction. 
Mexican mission. The very agreeable fact is 
‘arnouuced, that a minister plenipntenliarg has been 
‘despatched to Mexico with ample poser for adjust 
ing all matters in dispute between that repablie and 
‘ours. A southwestern paper had intimated that 
! Mr. Sup&LL, of Louisiana, had been despatched to 
"the Mexican capital upon some errand, hot hardly 
‘any one imagined (hat he lad been charged with so 
important a trast, without the fact having in some 
wey leaked out at Washington. Conjecture was 
| busy tn the political circles at the capital, secking 
for some suitable person to be entrusted with the 
duties, whilst the mini-ter, wilh insirnetions in his 

ocket was weading his way towards, if not already į 
within the “halls of the Montezumas.” This was 
exactly as it should have been. We sincerely hope 
that the preliminaries of a lusting peace, based upon 
the substantial interests of both republics, will have | 
been adjusted and ratified, before the lecture which 
President Pork has considered it expedient to read 
to the potentates of Enrope upon ‘balance of powe 
er,”—shall have had ume to operate, either for guod | 
or for iil. ‘Phere are mare motives for promptitude | 
in this negotiation, more depending upon its favora- 
ble issue, tian it is proper to discuss at present,— 
Those motives are not less influential, and we hope 
and believe that they are not regarded as less influ 
ential, than those which have induced the presi 
dent sv earnestly to urge upon congress the imines 
dicte 

ÅANNSXATION of Texas. Upon the expediency 
or propriety of the eourse pursued by our goveru- 
ment inviting Texas into the Union, there was much 
diference of vpinioo, Parties divided aud squab- 
bled maufully, ‘The unnonity contested every inch 
of ground on the stump, at the lstinzs, ur their 
journals, and in each branch of the legislature, up 
to the very last citadel, the United States senate.— 
| When that was carried by the victorious purty, the 
mation stood committed to Texas beyond retricve; 
further opposition to ihe measure was folly, if not 
worse. From that inoment nearly every impedi- 
ment to its consummation, ceased at once. Pobltc 
opinion recognized Texas as one of the states, and 
‘the sooner and easier the forms of the transfer can 
be s-tiled, the better for all ot us. Let there be no 
long and idle debate about it m congress now. 

The prompt admission of Texas as a state, with 
as prompt an adjastment of boundaries, as well as 
of all other differences between us and Mexieo, 
upon a basis on winch they may repose for ages, 
would be a gratilsing eousummation indeed, and 
wnuld enable the Two REPDSLICS of North America 
tolook ai European tuterterence in the alfairs of 
this continent wit tne more eoufidenge, seli-assu- 
rance, and eomity of interests. Considering the 
subject m this point of view, U there Is any thing to 
object to in what the president bas said in his mes- 
| sage in reference to Mexico, it is to his having so 
broadly stated «hat he eunsiders aggravations on 
their part, and measures ainounting to something 
very like retaliation, if not of mtimidalion, on our 
| part, at the same moment that a minister was on his 
way with pacihe overtures. We should have con- 
eluded that the principai part of the presidenUs re- 
marks relative tu Mexico had been prepared and in- 
serted iu the message, with a view to recommending 
a declaration of war, and that on elianging his pur 
pose to that of further negotiations, he had aufortu 
nately omitted to modify bis expres-tons to that ofa 
* frank ont a Iriendly remunstrance, as being equally 
effective, and more eoiapauble wath guud feelings, 
end therefore more aceeptable to the guvernment 
and people of Mexico, quite as consoDant to the pub- 
: lic feelug aud sell respect on our part—and more 


likely to smooth the way to an honorable peace.— 

There may, however, have been motives sufficient 

to influence the executive to prefer the language aad 

attitude of the message towards Mexico, which the 
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public are not in possession of, and it would there- , British government fails at once to take decided ua- 
fore he at least premature—perhaps unjast to cen- equivocal measures to defend claims which are so 
| distinetly threatened, we shall begin to question their 
Tue Oenaon question. Our worst anticipations | tatention of defending. Delay, like the recent de- 
have been realized. Nezntalion is abandoned.— l lay in the Mexican congress, would be equivalent to 
Compromises have laile:.— Arbitration is not even an abandonment of their position. If England con- 
alluded toy-and would not be aceeded to if proposed. | chides to fight fur Oreson, she will not be apt to de- 
The last hope.—indeed our only hope, procrastination, | tay for us to prepare for the eonfliet. 
is limited at farthest, in the president's recoinmend-| On the other hand, so long as this could be kept 
ation, ta the twelve months which, he considers the | an open question—so long as an issue could honora- 
treaty of mutual ocenpaney, binds the parties to ob- hiy he postp med and war averted, by urging a paci- 
serve Althe expiration of that period, at l'arthest, ‘tic course, a formidable party in this country urged 
the president says:—"'O ir rights in Oregon must e1- | the maintenance of such a policy. But the moment 
‘ther be abandoned, or firinly maintained. That) that eongress shalt decide, as the president appears 
‘they cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of į to lave decided, so far as depends upon the execs 
‘both national honor and interest, is too clear to ad- | tive departwent,—that the country shall now age 
‘mit of doubt." Tne obvious import of which is, | some exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of Ore» 
that either Eagland or the United States must then | gon, that moment all party divisions on the subject 
back out of Oregon, or fight for it. j terminate. This is a republican government, and 
From the absolute silence of the message as to! our people know what is due to the divisions of the 
any adequate preparation on our port for an imme-|gvverament they love. Those who have opposed 
diate confliet with so formidable a power as that of; wost strenuously precipitating the country into such 
Great Britain, we are bound to conclude that the | a predicament, will be amongst the foremost to re- 
president verily believes that that government will|eognise the teue character of the predicament, and 
not risk a war with os for Orezon,—aod that not- | to prepare for the new obligations it imposes. They 


withstanding the positive declaration of the minis- 
try, the parliament, aud the public journals, that 
they will defend their claim, they will nevertheless, 
when required to tue the mark, torn tail and leave 
the territory tous. We conclude that the president 
must be onder this impression, because, otlierwise it 
seems to us impossib.e that he wuald not have 
deemed it his duty to reeum nend immediate prepa- 
rations for a seriuus cuniliet. Twelve months is a 
short date for aceomplishing what the occasion would 
ceall for. 


We hesitated not, a few weeks siuce, to express 
apprehension that the character and position of the 
British govermnent was not duly estimated here, in 
relation to the question. 
haps quite as liable to tho impulse of publie opinion 
as our executive. We verily believe tiat no minis- 
ter could hold his position one day, as such, that 
would allow the United States thus pereuptorily to 


‘back them olf of a territory which they have so long 


elaumed aud partially oceupied, withoat fighting for 
it. We believe that no minister would dare to incur 
sueh an odinin, and that assure as congress shall 
pass a bill for extending exciusive jurisdiction over 
the wiiole of Oregon, the British premier will resist 
the attempt, the British parliament will approve his 


so doing, and the British people will applaud hun for | 


it, even to O'Connell, the Irish agitator, A British 
minister wight procrastinate if our government had 
left hun that allernative,—arbitration they would no 
doubt gladly resort to, if our government would ac. 
gede to it, even il they were sure the arbiter would 
give us the whole territory, they would arbitrate.— 
They know tall well that a war with the United 
States would be a dangerous alternative for them.— 
They have no interest to. suDserve by such a war, 
any way equivalent to whatit would cost them.—- 
‘Their trade, the best customer for their mauufac- 
tures, the source of supplies of cotton, nay of pro- 
visions aud bread stuffs, are out part of the price of 
a war with the Unted States. lt is a desperate 
throw. But we tov have interests at stake,—com- 
merce at sea,—a customer lor our cotton, our to- 
bacco, our grain, flour, and provisions,—but what do 
all these weigh in the scale agaiust the right and tı- 
tle of the country to Oregon, north of the Columbia? 
Put the question to the people of this country to- 
morrow, and see how it would be decided? Place 
the popularity of any one of our prominent politi- 
cians, or ol either of our partes upon that issue, 
and see how instantly they will veer to the pole.— 
Let no mistake go abroad on this. point, Whenever 
that issue comes, and the question is, to give up 
Oregon to the extent of the British demand, or fight 
for it, a hight is just as certainly at hand, as that 
inal issue 13 wade. We shall have uo party divisions 
on that point. John Bull is just as jealous of a 
point of honor, as Brother Jonathan. He would 
jump over, dodge under, or avert a war for interest 
sake, but he will not back out, if the glove is there. 
We have our doubts, as heretofore expressed, whe 
ther he will regard the twelve month's notice as ob- 
ligatory. If the intimations given in tue president's 
message be promptly lullowed up by acts of ecn- 
gress agreeably to his recommendations, and the 


Their ministers are per- | 


| will be found in the frant rank of defence, as prompt 
as any who have been most eager to invite the fray, 
land will go as far towards calling out the full ener- 
‘gies of the country to the confliet. 


If we are to fight,—the government organ was 
right—"ALL or OaEGuN, oR NONE.” If all hope of 
compromise 13 abandoned—if arbitration be out of 
the question—if the issue cau no longer be post- 
posed— vhy then, we had better fight for all, than 

‘Yor any thing less than all. 

And not only Oregon—"'all of Oregon,” but all of 
CaNapa, and ol Nova Seotia too, ought to be put 
into the seal. aye, anj must be put into the seale.— 
| The prize rtt be made something nearer worth 
firhting for. The stake should be accumulated to 
lits foll dimensions, Let it be understood on both 
sides, thal it is not merely a sterile strip of Arcuc 
hang grouud that js to be won or lost in the issue. 
The entre British possessions in North. America 
must he claimed the moment that another war with 
England beeowes inevitable. Nothing short of this 
will enable our government to carry on such a war. 
luto this the quarrel would necessarily resolve itself, 
furtowith. 

How many years of sanguinary war—how many 
hves of “Cnristtan men”’—how many millions of the 
people's hard earned money, it will cost to accom- 
piist this—where that mouey ts to come from—how 
to raise i—these are ingredients that belong to the 
eunsideration of this subject, or we have entirely 
mistaken its import. ‘fhe next war that occurs be- 
tween Great Britain and America will be decisive of 
the tate of empires. Let no man mistake the indi- 
cations of questions which will be brought into the 
conflict. : 


Mexico. The barque Eugenia, arrived et New 
York with Vera Croz dates, to the 5th Nov. A 
bearer of despatehes from tbe Mexican government 
bas arrived in the Eugenia. The Mexican congress 
had authorized the government to open negotiations with 
the United States for an amicable adjustment of ell quese 
tions in dispute. Yue U. S. ship John Adems would 
sail trom Vera Cruz on the 8th inst. for Pensacola.— 
lit was said she was waiting to convey a Mexiceu 
minister or commissioner to the United States. 

The Indians still continue their attacks on the vil- 
lages in Zacatecas and Dorango. On the 17th Oc- 
tuber, in the latter place, they were attacked and 
routed by a detachment of soldiers. 

Our latest adviees are via Havanna, bringing Vera 
Cruz dates to the 6ih Nov., furnished by the N. Y. 
Sun. “The Mexican congress bad before them 
eertain propositions said to have emanated from 
the United States, and had also authorized the open- 
mg of negotiations, a3 before stated. The proposi- 
tions froin our government were said to be as follows: 
1. The Rio del Norte to be the boundary.—-2. An 
indemnity of five millions of dollars.—3. Upper 
California to be ceded to the United States, as far 
down as the head of the gulf; tbe river Gile, which 
empties into tne Colorado of the west to be the boun- 
daiy. Weare assured thal these propositions were 
discussed in the Mexican congress, 
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INDIAN JOURNAL. b 
Porrowaramies. A correspondent of the United 
States Gazette writes from Washington November 
25, 1845. - . , 
Joseph R. Chandler, esq.—A council was held in 
this city to-day between the commissioners appoint- 
ed by ihe president for that purpose, gen. Gibson 
and major Andrews, and the chiefs and braves of 
the Pottowattamie Indians, a delegation of that tribe 
now ip tbe city, at which I had the pleasure to be 
present. Councils had been held before, which had 
proved unsatisfactory to tbe Indians, who had called 
upon the president to take their leave; but at his re- 
quest they postponed their departure with a view to 
have another council, which took place to-day. 


After the delegation and the commissioners were 
seated, major Andrews read a talk to them, which 
was interpreted by a Mr. La Clerk, a half breed, 
who acted as one of the interpreters, there being 
two others, also half breeds. When this was gone 
through, to each sentence of which the Indians as- 
sented by an ugh! ugh!" after consultiog together a 
little, Half-Day replied, and then Miamis, both with 
mich energy and with graceful gesticulation, each 
sentence being mterpreted as before. 


The Potowattamies, it will be rceollected, were 
induced, twelvo or thirteen years ago, to sell their 
Jands in Illinois, near Chicago, to the United States, 
and accept a tract al and near Council Bluffs, on the 
Missouri river, where they were assured they should 
be forever unmolested, and be protected by the U. 
States against other Indians and against the intrusion 
of the whites. They were also to receive certain 
moneys, or rather a certain sum was to be invested 
for them, of which they were to receive the interest. 
Now, however, the United States are besctting them 
to give up their lands and homes again, and accept 
of another location among the Kansas, west of Mis- 
souri. The commissioners’ falk to them was ani offer 
for their lands in money, out of which was to be 
taken whatever their new location might cost, the 
expense of removing them, and sundry other items. 
Tn reply, both Half Day, the orator, and Miamis, the 
principal chief, complained that the stipulations en- 
tered into with them at Chicago, when they sold 
their ancient lands had not been fulfilled. That they 
had been told that their money sbould be a good hen 
that would lay a good many eggs for them, and not 
baying received any eggs, though they had looked 
for them year after year, they had come here to see 
what was the reason. When they made a bargain 
they always fulfilled it, and felt pleasant when their 
debts were paid; they now wanted their great father 
to pay his debt to them—it bad all been put down 
by the white men in writing, and they could see it; 
they, (the Indians) need rot tell it, because their 
great father could see it in writing and knew it waa 
so. They wanted this settled first, and when that 
was done they would talk about the other business, 
selling or exchanging their present location. The 
wanted to know what bad become of the hen, (their 
money), and her eggs (the-interest) which had been 
promised them. 

Poor Indians! thought 1, there is no place of rest 
for you. You are asked to move and go toa place 
far frum the reach of the white man, when you are 
assured that you shall remain undisturbed forever; 
but, in your own Janguage, you but just get to your 
new home when the white man again appears. and 
asks you to move further. Where are you to find a 
permanent home? In the grave; and there only. They 
complain, and complain justly, if I am rightly in- 
formed of the nonfulfilment of the contract by which 
they gave up a large and valuable tract of country. 
They complain that the United States are profuse in 
their promises, but careless in their fulfilment. They 
say that their ‘great father,” told them that his 
arms were long and strong, and that he would hold 
them to him thus—(suiting the action to the word), 
and let no one hurt them: but they find their limbs 
acratched with thorns and briers, (meaning the 
Sioux and other hostile Indians), and that they cant 
go out without getting hurt. They look round for 
the arms of their "great. father" and cannot see 
them, aud they come to know why he does not do as 
he promised. 

If these Indians are induced lo sell their present 
Jands and remove, there will be new and rich Jobs 
for favorites, and already there are men watching, 
as hawks watch a chicken yard, for ao opportunity 
tostep in and get a share of the spoils, of which 
they are to be plundered. There are those here who 
live by despoiling the Red men, and have lived so 
for many years; men who would take from them 
every thing (bey have, and leave them and their 
children to starve, without the compunction of con- 
science. Could all the secrets of the Indian depart- 
ment be laid open to the public, it would a tale un- 
fold that could scarcely bo credited. 
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NEBRASKA TERAITORY. There is every probability take place Fefere the close cf the year 1846, euch 
that a bill will pass during the preseht session of|claimant will receive his portion of these 8 500.000 


congress, for erecting a territorial government on the 
Nebraska. A bil! having that object in view, was 
before the last congress as suggested and argued at 
considerable length in the annual report of the se- 
cretary of war. The secretary would appear to have 
been entirely in error in regard to the boundaries of 
the territory. His bill embraced a large portion of 
territory which the United States have by solemn 
treaties with the [ndian tribes, guarantied to them 
forever. How near good faith to those tribes, some 
of whom have removed there in full faith in the 
solemn assurances of their great father the presi- 
dent, and kis agents, that they should enjoy their 
new homes, for which they bartered other and more 
valuable territory, without further molestation from 
the vicinity of the whites—how near the whites 
onght. in good faith to this engagement, to be allow. 
ed to approach this new hunting ground of the In- 
dian may be matter of discussion—but to trespass 
upon the boundaries embraced within tlie grants to 
the Indians is too manifestly wrong to dispute about. 
We arc glad to learn from a communicatiun in last 
Monday’s National Intclligencer, over the signature 
of “Joun Brown,” that all idea of such a trespass 
is abandoned, and that the bill which will be urged 
at the present session wal] be niore respectful to our 
existing obligations. Mr. Brown says—'*The boun- 
daries of Nebraska territory, as tbey will be pro- 
posed at the approaching scssion, I understand, will 
embrace only the country between the 40th and 43d 
parallels of Jatitude, running westward from the 
Missouri river. If these be tne boundaries, the emi- 
grated Indians will not be immediately disturbed, 
and the only question, as regards them, will be, 
whether we are bound in good faith not to permit 


commission will have finished its labors, which must | 


francs, according to the amount of his claim. The 
dividends wil! of course be in proportion to the 
amount of the claim admitted; payment will be made 
in three per cent. stock, which need not be shaved 
by a broker. First rate merchants at Antwerp will 
discount them at the market value; and advise claim- 
ants tv take the amount rather than wait til! latec in 
the spring, when stocks of all description may de- 
cline on account of the scarcity of provisions. 
[U. S. Gazette Nov. 25. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


New Yonx Erection Orriciat. Below are the Of- È 


ficial Retrus for Senators and Convention, from all the 
Counties in the Sat. 


ist. SENATOR. CONVENTION. 
l. Bradish, W. Sanford, L. Ely, N. In fuvor. Against. 
Kings 2298 2323 1078 2072 1043 
N. York, 11,705 16,909 8610 10,740 6559 
Richmond, 436 669 143 194 405 
Total, 14439 20,301 983] 13,006 8032 
Saufurd over Bradish 5862, 
UE Warren. Smil. Abln. 
Dutchess, 4117 4151 5189 500 . 
range, 2489 3453 53 4631 606 
Putnam 156 969 966 119 
Queeus, 1577 2039 592 974 
Rocklaud, 146 642 243 242 1 
Suffolk, 456 1955 906 418 
Sulivan, 962 1278 27 1973 339 
Ulster, 3093 2319 7 3572 1103 
Westchs'r, 2392 — 2763 1 1977 1346 
Total, 15,723 19,929 94 19,392 5647 


Smith's nver Warren 4206 Palen, (N.) 361. 
IM. Van Schoonhoven N.ch»la 


any white settlement in any part of the country west Albany 5109 4492 72 7873 
and southwest of the Missouri river? I do not, ati Columbia, 3961 — 9781 4l 4199 893 
first blush, inclice to think the scheme objectionable Delaware, 3290 2230 101 4557 947 
on this ground. Greene, 199] 2498 12 3101 550 
I understand thnt Mr. Douglass looks to a perma- Rensselaer, 5654 2958 131 6192 371 
nent road to Oregon, on the north side of the Platte Scheneciady,1437 1210 20 1221 431 
or Nebraska river, leaving the Missouri at Bellevue, Schoharie, 2594 — 2677 63 2154 1240 
a trading post about twelve miles north of the mouth I mre emm: 0 SS 
of the MM This is belicved to be the best valens 3522 eae h Pros 30,833 4300 
route, and ia the only one on which white settle- NA ML EL "i i 
ments can be permitted without a violation of our | Clinton, P'üois 1439 323 2133 249 
faith to the emigrated Indians. Essex, 1842 1430 167 1616 437 
The contemplated opening of this route renders a | Franklin, — 1211 1364 95 1798 40 
treaty with the Pottawatamie Indians, in the Council { Fulton, i 1423 1506 66 2383 161 
Bluffs sub-ageocy, (now represenled in Wasbington), | Hamilton, E 214 261 20 
of considerable importance; as we ought in good| Herkimer, 1321 2706 621 4316 86 
faith to have those Indians out of the way, ina bome MEC = E oe 3 
south of the 40th parallel. aratosg, 2518 ES E aah pies 
We must also; before establishing the route, make M ence. 998 1166 94 934 808 
: z ; en, 
treaties with the Ottoes and Missouries, the Omahas} Washington, 3558 — 9087 263 3392 193 
and the Pawnees, for cessions of at least small tracta E mee =A — 
of their lands. We have now the right of way, and] Tota] 20,428 21,498 2,378 31,488 2,917 
einigrating companies have already taken that route Young over Hopkins 1060, 
elo Orero Jeff ud ee 986 6297 1100 
Military posts will be necessary on the route—one | Jetlerson, p 2 
at the Baot villages, one at m Forks of the Ne- | Lewis, IEEE ge n ae m 
braska, at aon Laramie, a trading post in the upen- EEUU EE 4208 12% Gen 1709 
ing of the South pass. AEN 2615 99 3 
The Indiaos above named, at least the Omahas cue Fi ge ue d ond 
and Ottoes, would be glad to sell a portion of their i = —— —— ——- 
lands, as they have frequently applied to their agent} Total, 19,337 18,908 4,641 27,870 5,313 
on the subject within the last four years. Their} Spencer over Walwurih 429, 
destitute condition appeals strongly to our sympa- | Vl. Dana. Wheeler, |_| 
thies. The Pawnees might be averse toa treaty, but | Allegany, — 2731. — 2441 —— 355 2340 1955 
lthink a skilful agent, whom they know and have | Brovme, 1:68 il s 2050 ou 
confidence in, would be able to nogotiate with them ue E 1456 154 2060 83 
lt is but just to Mr. Douglass,*to say that | un- henge 3394 3765 948 4169 245 
derstand hım to be in favor of strictly maintaining Livingston, 2440 1656 181 3623 2411 
our good faith to the emigrated Indians, and of giv- | Steuben, 2218 3038 182 4636 253 
ing them a delegate or delegates in congress. Tioga, 1167 1650 97 d E 
t Tompkins, 289l 3022 337 4980 o 
*Who has the bill in charge. T d S DAN p E idi 
EN otal, D UN Los D à) 
Ova Berean craims. Our Antwerp correspon- veers ey Willams. 
dent, writing under date of the Ist instant, gives the Cayuga, 685 3592 353 7101 NT 
following as a postscript to his letter. It may be of | Cortland, — 1810 1835 663 3671 EL 
interest to some of our readers:—'*To avoid frequent | Ouondaga, 4372 4821 736 8743 45. 
inquiries which have been made by American claim. | Ontario, 321] 2591 346 5137 104 
ants on the Belgian goveroient, for damages caused | Seneca, 1153 — 1855 336 2618 152 
by the fire in the entrepot of Antwerp, I would take Wayne, T s "e TE E 
the liberty of stating, that as far as their claims Bsp dese ar 80 — 
have been admitted, tbey will, as I am informed on A 9032 19.422 9 996 24 
the best authurity, be all settled and paid in Feb. VAR, ns s Holds ess Es 
1846. The claims of the Philadelphia houses, (which | VIII. Herd. Stoddard. 
have already been admitted), are included in this | Chnutauque, 2739 1431 565 3575 146 
decision. Itis of course understood that I do not. Erie, 43tt 2717 329 5440 226 
mean payment of the ful} amouat claimed but only , Genesee, 2258 — 1513 236 2363 206 
pro ratn of the whole sum appropriated by the cham- | Monroe, 4931 ~z fe DaS EL 
bers, and the claims admitted as just. I will ex-' Niagara, 2507 — 2253 351 3293 DE 
lain:—The whole sum allowed by the chambers ia Mgt e p eh $E n 
8,500,000 francs. A commission was appointed to promie Bees ms -— 
verify the valicity of the claims, and as soon as that Total, 20,543 14,701 2,390 28,316 1631 


Hard over Stoddard 5842. 
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RECAFITULATION. 

Whiz. Loco, Abl. & N. In faver. Against. 

Dist. I. 11439 20.301 ¥ 031 13,006 8012 
ij. 15723 19929 +455 19 332 5647 

ili. 24929 15,546 410 30,833 4300 
IV. 20,428 21.488 2378 31,483 2937 

V. 19,337 '18,905 4611 27,810 5313 
VI. 19,424 20.799 2031 26.961 4630 
VII. 19,052 19,492 2996 35 223 803 
VIII. 20,543 14.70) , 2390 23,316 1631 
Total, 133,875 154335 25,162 213,031 33.253 
Loco majority 510, Majority for Convention 179, 


801 
*Native, 1361 of thein Native. 
(————— 


XXIXth CONGRESS. 


MÀ T Sn 
SENATE. 


President Gro. M. Darras,of Pa. V. Pres. U. States, 
Members. Term Expires, Members. Term Expires. 


MAINE. GEORGIA. 


George Evans 1347 John MeP. Berrien 1847 
Joha Fairfield 1831. Waler T. Colguitt 1349 
New HAMPSHIRE. ALABAMA. 
Benjamin W. Jenness 1847 Dixon H. Lewis 1847 
Charlea G. Atherton 1343 Arthar P. Bauby 1849 
VERMONT. MISSISSIPPI. 
Wiliam Upham 1819 Joseph W. Chahners 1847 
Samuel S. Philips — 1881 Jesse Speiyht 1851 
MASSACBUSETITS. fer m 
Daniel Webster 1847 Alesander Barrow 1847 
| John Davis 1351. Henry Johnson 1849 
Rnmong [staxp ‘TENNESSEE. 

Jomes F. Simmons 184) Spencer Jurnagin 1847 
Albert C. Green 1851 Hopkins L. Turney 1851 
CONNECTICUT. KENTUCEY. 

John M. Nites 1819 James T. Moreheod 1847 
| Jabez W. Huntington 1881 John J. Crittenden 1849 

: New Yorx. HIO. 
|! John A. Dix 1347 Wiliam Aleu 1549 
| Daniel S. Dickinson 1551 Thomas Corwin 1851 
| New Jeasry. Typiana. 
Jocob IV. Miller 1847 Ed A. Manaegsn 1849 
John L. Dayton 1851 (One vacancy.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. Irrivors. 
| Simon Cameron 1949 James Semple 1817 
Daniel Sturgeon 1851 Sidney Breese 1849 
DELAWARE. Misaocar. 
| Thomos Clayton 1847 Richard R. Atchison 1819 
John M. Clayton 1851 Thomas H. Benton 1851 
MAARYLAND. ARKANSAS. 

James A Pearce 1819 Chester Ashley 1817 
Reverdy Johnson 1881 Ambrose H. Sevier 1849 
VIRGINIA. Mictisa v. 

William S. Archer 1817 Wiliam Wocdbridge 1847 

Isaac S. Pennybacker 1851 Lewis Casa 1851 
Norra CAROLINA. FLORIDA. 

Willie P. Mangum 1847 David Levy 1851 

Wm. H. Haywood jr. 1849 James D. Westeatt 1851 


Sourn CAROLINA. 


| Joha C. Calhoun 1317 Whigs in Italics, 24; Locos 
George McDuffie 1849 in Roman, 29; 1 ‘vacancy. 
1 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Dist. — Matne. Dist. NORTH CAROLINA. 
1. John F. Scammon 1. James Graham 
2. Robert P. Donlap 2. Duniel M. Barringer 
3. Luther Severance 3. David S. R id 
4. John D. McCrate 4. Alfred Dockery 
5 Collen Sawtelle 5. Jaines C. Dobbin 
6. Nannibal Hamlin 6 James J. McKay 
7. Hezekiah Williams 7. John R. J. Daniela 
New HAMPSHIRE. 5 Henry S. Clarke 
Moses Norris, jr. 9. Asa Biggs 


Mace Moulton 
James H. Johnson 
(Que vacancy.) 
| VERMONT. 


Sopta ÜAROLINA. 
James A. Black 
Richard F. Simpson 
Jos, A Wood ward 


~O CUR whe 


1. Solomon Foot A. D. Sinis 
9. Jacoh Cullamer . Armistead Burt 

| 9. George P. Marsh isaac E. Holmes 

|. 4. Paul Dillingham, jr. . R. Barnwell Rhett 

| MASSACHUSETTS. Gror@ia. 

| 1. Rabe't C. Winthrop Thomas Butler King 
2. Daniel P King Seaborn Jones 


3. Amos Abbot 

4. Benjamin Thompson 
© B. Charles Hudson 

/'6. George Ashmun 

| 1. Julius Rockwell 

| B. John Quincy Adams 


9. (Vacancy) 


(Vacancy ) 

Hugh A Haralson 
John H. Lumpkin 
Howard Cobb 
Alexander H. Stephens 
Robert Toombs 


ALABAMA. 


fp Am gré tote n 


10. Joseph Grinnell 1. Samuel D. Dargin 
Kove ÍSLAND. 2. Henry W. Hilliard 
1. Henry Y. Cranston 3. William L. Yancey 
- 29. Lemuel H Arnold 4 Winter W. Payne 
CONNECTICUT. 5. George S. Houston 
. James Dizon 6. Reuben Chapman 
4. 


Felix G. McConnell 


Misstssiprt. 
Jacob Thompson 
Steplien Adams 
Rott. N. Roberts 
Jefferson Davis 

LOUISIANA. 

« John Slidell 


. Samuel. D. Hubbard 


. John A. Rockwell 
. Truman Smith 
New Yomn&k. 
eA. John W. Lawrence 
2, Henry i Samar 
«e WigLIAM S. MILLER 
.4. Wm. B. Maclay 


7 
| 


1 
2 
13 
4 


~ 


5. Tuos. M. VWooparer 2. Banion G Thiboleaux 
6. Wm. W. CAMPBELL 3. J. H. Harmonson 

T. Joseph A. Anderson 4. I3aac E. Morse 

8, Wm. W. Woodworth Ono. 

9. Archibald C. Niven 1. James J. Faran 

10. Samuel Gordon 2 F. A. Cunningham 
11. Joho F. Collin 3. Robert O, Schenck 
12. Richurd P. Herrick 4. Joseph Vuace 

13. Bradford R. Wand 5 William Sawyer 

14. Erastus D. Culver 6. Henry St. John 

15. Joseph Russell 7. Joseph J. McDowell 
16. Hugh White 8. Allen G. "l'hor.oan 
17. Charles 3. Beaton 9. Augoatua l. Porril 


18. Preston Kiag 10, Columbus Deluno 
19. Orville Hungerford 1l. Jacob Brinkerhoil 
20. Timothy Jeakina 12. Samuri F. Vinton 
21. Charles Goodyear 13, Inac Parisi 
22. Stephen Strong 14 Alerander Harper 
33. William J. Hough 15. Joseph Morris 
921. Horace Wheaten 16. Jahn D. Cammina 
25. George Rathbun 17. George Friea 
26. Samuel S. Ellsworth I8 D. A. Starkweather 
27. John De Mott 19. Daniel R Tilden 
28. Elios B Holmes 20 Joshua R Giddings 
29. Charles H. Curcoll 91. Joseph M. Root 
30. Martin Grover KENTUCKY. 
31. Abner Lewis 1 Linn Bovd 
32. William A. Mosely 2, John H. Me Henry 
33. Albert Smith 3. Henry Grider 
34. Washington Hunt 4. Joshua F. Bell 
New Jeasrv. 5. Bryan R. Yoang 
1. James G. Hampton 6. Juha P. Martin 
2. George Sykes 7. Wm. P. Thomasson 
3. John Runk 8. Garrett. Davis 
4. John Edsall 9. Andrew Trumbo 
5. William Wright 10. Juhn W. Tibbatts 
PENNSYLVANIA. TENNESSEE. 
1 Lewis C. Levin . I. Andrew Jobason 
2. Joseph R Ingersoll 2. Wm. M. Cocks 
3. Jous H. CAMPBELL 3. John Crazier 
4. Charles J. Inzerso!l 4. Alvan Cullorn 
5, Jacob S. Yast 5. George W. Tones 
6. Jacoh Erdman 6. Barclay Martia 
.T. Abrahom R. Mellvainc 7 Merredith P. Gentry 
8 John Strohm B. (Vacancy) 
9, John Ritter 9. Lorenz» B. Chase 
10. Richerd Brodhead, Jr. 10. Frederick P. Stanton 
1i. Owen D Leib 11. Milton Brown 
12. David Wilmot Inpiana. 
13. James Pollock J. Robert Dale Owen 
14. Alerander Ramsay 2. Thomas J. Henley 
15 Moses McLean 3. Thomas Smith 
16. Jawes Black 4. Caleb B Smith 
17. James Blanchord 5.Wm W. Wick 
18. Andrew Stewart 6. Juha W. Davia 
19. Henry D. Foster 1. Edw. IV. MeGaughey 
20 John H. Ewing 8 Joha Peiit 
21. Cornelius Dar:agh 9. Charles W. Cathcart 
22. William S. Garvin 10 Audrew Kenedy 
23. Jamcs Thompson Tuttnots. 
924. Joseph Buffington 1. Robert Smith 
DELAWARE 2. John A. McClernand 
1. John IV. Houston 3. Orlando B. Ficklin 
MaavrAND. 4. Joha Wentworth 
l. John G. Chapman $. Stephen A. Douglass 
2. Thomas Perr 6. Joseph P. Hoze 
3. Thomas W. eee 7. Edward D Baker 
4. William F. Gilea Missovet. 
5. Albert Constable James B. Bowlin 
6. Edward Lang James H. Relie 


VIRGINIA. Sterliog Price 


1. Archibald Atkinson John S. Phelps 

*2. George C. Dromgoole Leonard HH. Simms 
3. William M. Treadway ARKANSAS. 

4. Edward W. Hubard Archibald Yell 

5. Shelton F. Leake Micnican. 

6. James A. Seddon 1. Robert McClelland 
1. Thoinas H. Bayly 2. Joha S. Chipman 

B. Robert M. T. Hunter 3. James B. Hunt 

9. John S. Pendleton FLonIDA. 

10. Henry Redinger Edward C Cubell 

11. Willam Taylor OWA. 

12. Augustus A. Chapman Augustus C. Dodge 


Wisconsin. 


. George W. Hopins 
Morgan L. Martin 


. Joseph Johnson 
15. William G. Brown " 

Whigs, in Jtalies 76; Locos, in Roman, 140; Natives, 
in SuarL Cars, 6; Vacancies, 4. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Corn. There have been coined at the United States 
branch mint, at New Orleana from the lst January 10 
the 31st nf October, 1845, Coins of the followiog de- 
nominations and szgregate value: 


Eagles, 43.500 
Hali-Eagles, 37,000 
HaH-Dollats, 1,660,000 
Dimes, 930,000 
Value of Gold $626,000 Silver $853,- 

000— Total, $1,473,000 


The amount of coinage during the year 1813 was a 
Jittle more than $3,000,000 over the amount above nam- 
ed, and daring the year 1844 a little lesa than $3,000,000 
more than during the present year. The decreased a- 
mount of coinage is owing to the fact ol the foreign ex- 
changes being against New Orleans in the early part of 
the eeason. 
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Kentucky Statistics. From the forthcoming report 
of the second audiior. we have condensed the follow- 
iag table, which will prove interesting and instructive to 
every reader: [Frankford Commonwealth. 
TaBLe atiawing the aggregate amount and valuation of 

each item of taxation in Kentucky, and the aggregate 

peas taxed on the several items, for the years 1844 

aa DA 


Great items of taxation, Valuation Valuation. 
1345. 1844. 
17,819,143 acres of land, $109,991,650 
{7.633.359 acres of land, $106,573,789 
24,998 towel Tota, 21,266,246 
24 069 town lots, 20,611,848 
| 182742 total slaves, 52,372,139 
113531 total slaves, 51,363,192 
353 567 horses and mares, 10,294,922 
333 535 horses and mares, 10,359,491 
21,277 niules, 634 504 
20,617 mules, 625,033 
2 169 jennies, 86,410 
9.054 Jennies, 19,942 
435,956 cattle, 1,290,216 
421,337 cattle, 1,272,094 
~~ 9,493 stores, 6,363,359 
2/014 stor. s, 4 413,762 
Value under the equalization 
law, 26,135,715 
Value under the equalization 
Rw, 22,519,840 
Total, $298,488,161 $217,723,996 


Aggregate tares on general 


and specific items UBER 1344, 
Taxon preceding “ereat items.” 
at 15 cents per $100. $312,732 94 — $326,585 97 
Tax on carriages aud harouch- 
es, $1 each, 2.784 00 2,156 00 
Tax on buggies, 50c. each, 781 50 632 00 
do on pianos, $1 each, 1,251 00 1,158 00 
d» on gold spectacles, 50c. ench, 474 50 434 80 
do on gold watches, 81 each, 4,718 00 4,400 00 
do on silver lever do., 50c. cach, 1,203 50 1,116 00 
do on Auditor'a lier, 5,230 79 5,453 30 
do on Clerks’ list, 816 51 1,084 99 
$360,042 04 $343617 76 
Tacrease of revenue, $16,424 23 


Average value of land in the whole State, 1845, 86 16 


Averaye Valve of land in the whole State, 1844, 6 03 
Tiereased average value, 12 
1845. 1844. 

Total white males over 21 yeara old, 134,340 127,931 
Total children between five and aix- 

leen years old, 166,871 160.834 

Total slavea over 16 yeara old, 83,184 89,640 
Total stallions, jacks and bulls, (ag- 
gregate licenses for standing, for 

1941, $5,356, for 1845, $5,241.) 1,389 2073 

Total tavern licenses, 355 292 


Tesicco TRADE oF Vireisia. We find in Hunt'a 
Merchams’ Magazine for November, a comparative tae 
bolar statemeat of the tobacco trade of Virginia for the 
last ten years, showing the exports, inspections and 
stucks, fur each year respectively, ending 30th Septem- 
ber, prepared by Charles F. Osborne, Esq., of thia city. 
The exports for the last year, it will be perceived, are 
the smallest of any of the veara mentioned, and less than 
any previnus year since the termination of the war in 
1815. We tind it impossible to insert the table complete, 
showing the markets to which all the shipments were 
made; but the export to France sad the Mediterranean, 
ia greatly more than last year, and to Bremen, Holland 
and Antwerp, much lesa. To Great Britain, although 
the export last year was very moderate, this year it is a- 
gain dominis. and not a cargo has heen sent forward 
to Cowes, and a market. Of the 6,525 hogsheads ex- 
ported to Great Bri ain this year, 4,300 hogsheads were 
stemmed tobacco, to which 1,500 hogaheads were made 
from Western leaf, and 1,000 hogaheads Irom the leaf of 
the crops inspected in 1843 and 1844, leaving only 1,800 
hozsheads of stemmed tobacco, made from the leaf of 
the crop inspected this year. The number of hhds. to- 
bacco inspecied thia year ia 51,113 hhds.; of these, about 
3,500 hhds, reprised and re-inspected tobacco. Deduct- 
ing these 6,000 hlids. from the quantity returned, it gives 
the yield of the crop grown in 1844, about 45,000 hhds., 
which is nenrly correct. In our opinion, very little ree 
mains in the hands of planters. “Oor stock,” says 
Mr. O, “is composed chiefly of inferior lugs and lesf.— 
Comparatively, there is but lule good or fine tobacco re- 
maining on the market. Shippers hold but a small por- 
tion of the stock. The manufacturers, it is believed, 
hold more than usual at this season, as the crop was par. 
ticularly well suited to their demand; but the bulk ol the 
tobacco now remaining in the warehouses, 18 of the crops 
of 1842 and 1844, and generally of very inlerior quality, 
and keld by apecalators. The growing crop is varioug. 
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ly estimated. We think 40,000 hhus. may be calculated 
upon, and the quality as goud as the average of the crops 
of Virginia. From the best information that we can ob- 
tain, the crop ol tobacco made in the Western States 
will not exceed 70.000 bhds. Some estimates are far 
below thia." ‘The following table exhibits the total in- 
spections in Virginia, in each year, from 1835 to 1845, 
the quantity exported, and the stock left on hand on the 
Ist of October of each year, and likewise the quantities 
of stems shipped during the same period: 


Inspected Total Exports. Stock. 
Years. "OON. imara. SGR Tubaceo. 
1835, 47,520 25,871 2.25 15,80) 
1836, 45.445 29,722 3.185 14,024 
1831, 36,291 18 991 4,332 10.474 
1838, 44.815 20,828 2,036 12,397 
1839, 28 509 13,729 4,03] 4,596 
1840, 58.156 21,195 2,189 13,829 
1841, 56.141 34,442 6,074 8,719 
1542, 52.156 32,165 3,235 31,t00 
1843, 56,785 36,236 2,000 13,420 
1844, 45,8862 20,494 2.687 14,363 
1845, 51,113 22,050 


17,105 3,182 


EUROPE. 


NM MM  ———————— 

A correspondent of the United States Gazette, 
writes from 

“Antwerp, Nov. 1, 1845. 

Joseph R. Chandler, esq.— Dear sir: There is not 
a great deal of political news since I last wrote you; 
but a vast quantily of commercial, which may fur- 
nish the text of my letter. Neither the British par- 
Jiament nor the French chambers are in session; 
Marshal Soult has not yet left Mr. Guizot in the 
lurch; Abd el-Kader is not yet before walls of Al- 
giers; the insnrgents in the Romagna have not yet 
made the Pope prisoner; the King of Prussia has not 
yet given his people a constitution; Raja Pashaw has 
not yet been executed; the second wer in the Cau- 
casis has not yet commenced; Austria is not yet 
bankrupt; the Narvaez ministry is not yet put down; 
the queen is not yet married; King Otho 1s not yet 
murdered; the Emperor of Russia has not yet given 
the order to venture on a new campaign in the Cau- 
casus; Ihe Zallverein has not yet agreed on an act of 
navigation; Denmark has not yet abolished the Sound 
dues; and yet notwithstanding all this, there is news 
to communieste, which, though it may be purely of 
a commercial character, may nevertheless very soon 
assume a political one. 

The principal facts are these: 

First—The potato erop in Ireland is almost a to- 
tal failure. 

Second—The wheat erop, not only in Ireland but 
in England, where it is not positively destroyed, is a 
failure because the erops are hght and not as good 
as in former years. 

Third—The potato crop in Holland, Belgium, 
the by far greater portion of Germany, in Denmaik, 
on the borders of the Black Sea, in Suesia, the 
Duchy of Posen, and in Russia, is generally bad. 

Fourth—The wheatcrops throughout Germany are 
scanty, with the exception of a few small provinces 
in the south; consequently the coin magazines of 
Europe, the northern ports, will not be able to be 
provided from that quarter. The crops in Puland 
and Russia are also insufficient and scanty, and even 
the borders of the Black Sea will not serve as ma 
gazines of grain during the ensuing winter. At pre- 
sent the real amount of the distress is not yet per- 
ceived: in the spring will come the pinching time, 
when l am afraid there will hardly be enough left 
for seeds; what would le the consequence of a late 
spring, or a teet one with bad prospects or rich crops 
in 1846, it is impossible to gue»s; suffice it to say 
that, in that case, ıt would be impossible to prevent 
famine in many parts of Ireland, Scotland, Saxony, 
Poland, and Russia. 


“The Liberalor” O'Connell,—so called apparent- 
ly because ie does not liberate anybody,—treated 
liis repealers at the meeting of the assuciation cn the 
99th ult., to a more miscellaneous tirade than usual. 
Having said against the existing government of 
Great Britain alt that the English and Irish languages 
would permit, he went back to the past, and com- 
menced a warlare upon the statues which are to be 
erected in tbe new houses of parliament. Having 
first abused Cromwell and Lord Bacon to his satis- 
fection, he came to men of celebrity in another de- 
partment: and of these the first honored by his com- 
pliments was Wycklitle, of whom he said:— 

"VM yckliffe was the first man who introduced the 
doctrine denying the real presence in England, and 
he asserted that the sovereign forfeited hts authority 
by the commission of one mortal sin—rather incon- 
venient for the monarchs of the present age. He 
possessed nune of the dignity which belonged to the 
English character, for he apostatized a second time, 
and returned to his euracy. What was the end? He 
feli dead as be was saying mass Just at the elevation. 


(Hear, hear.) False to himself—false to his coun- 
try —lalse to his God. (Hear, hear.) They were 
abaut to give him a statue." 5 

Next came John Knox, who was thus described: 

“John Knox, wbom Dr. Johnson had called “the 
ruffian of the Reformstion;” and certainly a more 
unmitigated ruffian never existed. (Cheers.) One 
of his principal works was against female sovereigns. 
He denounced that as the most hideous thing in the 
world. He (Mr. O'Connell) haped that lus statue 
would hold that work in its hands. Did her majesty 
really know of the fact? (Hear, hear.) But he did 
worse than that. He was the assassin of Cardinal 
Beaton. He was the principal actor in “the real 
gunpowder plot," the murder of King Hesry Darn- 
ley. They were really going to give that ruffian a 
statue. Why, there ought to be another erected 
next to it of Dick Turpin. (Cheers.)" 

Wesley was the next:— 

"Honest? Wesley was the next he would notice— 
a fellow who changed his religion half a dozen 
times, and each time left a memorandum ‘that his 
last religion was the most damnable in the world.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) Tie absolutely *'escommu- 
nicaled” a lady in South Carolina because she re 
fused to marry him. (Great laughter.) !Ie (Mz. O*- 
Connell) thought she got off very cheap. (Cheers.) 
Having made several onslaughts of a similar char- 
acter against Wesley, the lionorable member pro- 
ceeded to abuse the Wesleyan Methodists as a most 
bigoted hut powerless body, with a Pope of their 
own, rejoicing in the euphonic name of Jabez Bunt- 
ing; (loud laughter), and enumerated the political 
exertions be had made in their. behalf and the bad 
return he had received from them. Well, there they 
were— Wyckliffe, Wesley, and John Knox—a pretty 
trio, just fit to “polka” with Cromwell, Monk, and 
a certain gentleman in black of whom lie had spoken 
at the last meeting. (Loud laughter.) 

And to close this list of worthies, O'Connell se- 
lected Queen Elizabeth, whom he described as an 
"outrage on civilization and the sex to which she 
belonged.” and the “most profligate wretch that 
ever existed,” &c., &c. 
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TIE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


Fifteen states and territories were represented by 
five hundred and sixty-four delegates. 

Devecates ATTENDING The following is the 
number of delegates fron cach of the 15 states re- 
presented: Kentucky 20, A: kansas 14, Missouri 34, 
Alabama 22, Sonth Carolina 8, North Corolina 1, 
Georgia 0, Hiinois. 2), Indiana 7, Iowa 4, Texas 3, 
Mississippi 170, Tennessee 235, Virginia 5, Penusyl- 
vania 3, Louisiana 16—Total 564. 

The convention assembled on the 12th ult. and pro- 
ceeded to informally organize, E. J. SuiELvs in the 


chair, by appointing a committee to nominate offi- 
cers, &c. 

On the 13th the convention reassembled, the com- 
mittee reported, and in accordance with that report 
the following officers were unanimously named to 
preside over its deliberations. 

President —John C Calhoun, of S. Carolina. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. J. Overton, of Tennessees 
Col. John Hanns, of Kentucky; Col. W. Strong, 
Arkansas; Gen. Roger Barton, Mississippi; Capt. 
H. H. Shreve, Missouri; Hou. O. T. Morgan, Loui- 

jsiana; Maj. A. Black, South. Carulina; General L. 

White, Iimois; Dr. H. Snead, North Carolina; J. 
L Hawkins, Ohio; Hon. W., Burch, indiana; Gen. 
A. C. Dodge, lowa; B. B. Minor, Virginia. 

Seeretartes—C. T. M. Noland, Arkansas; J. Geo. 
Harris, ,“Veonessee; A. B. Cuambers, Missouri; A. 
V. S. Lindsley, Tenucssee; J. D. B. De Bow, South 
NEQUE F. A. Lumsden, Louisiana, T. B. Drinker, 

hio. 

-Marshals.—Gen. J F. Farrington, Lewis C. Tre- 
zevant, and W. B. Morris. 

MR. CALHOON'S ADDRESS. 

On being conducted to the chair Mr. Calhoun thus 
addressed the convention. 
Gentlemen of the convention: 

Tthank you for the honor you have conferred on 
me by calling me to preside over your delibera- 
tions. 

The object of tho meeting, so far as I have Jearn- 
ed, is the development of the resources of the west 
and south. And, gentlemen, it is for you to deter 
mine what they are, by what means they can he best 
developed, and also, how far the aid of the general 
government may be invoked to carry them out; and 
here, ] trust, it may not be deemed improper to state 
my own opinion on these paints. 

The region occupied by the western and southern 
states js ot vast extent, [t may indeed be properly 
divided into three parts. 

|l. The Mississippi Valley, that magnificent coun- 
try drained by the mighty stream whuse current 


rolls by your city—which extends nearly through 
the temperate zone, frou north to south, and from 
the Rocky to the Alleghany Mountains, from west to 
east. 

M. That portion which stretches from the mouth 
of the Mississippi river along the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic ocean, and the chief productians of 
which are cotton and rice. : 

HI. That portion stretching from the Mississippi 
river along the Gulf of Mexico to the Mexican line; 
and here I may be permitted to include Texas, which, 
though nnt yet formally admitted as a state, is des- 
tined, at no far distant period, to shine as a bright 
s'ar in the national galaxy. [Cheers.] 

The vast region comprehending these three divi- 
sions, may justly be called the great agricultural por- 
tion of our Union; and as such it must ever predo» 
minate. Cunsider its climate, so various; its extent, 
so vast; its soil, so fertile;—its products are every 
fruit and grain and vegetable belonging to a tempe- 
rate zone, and that in rich profusion and abundance, ' 
Nature has been munificent towards this favored 
region. Already has much been done in the onward 
progress of this country. Here all the articles to 
elothe and feed mankind are produced, not only in 
sufficient abundance for our wants, and fur that of 
the United States, but their supply demands the 
market of the world to consume. Cotton, breadstuffs, 
lead, sugar, tar, and turpentine, ginseng, and other 
articles too numerous to mention, all seck a market 
both at home and abroad. In a short time, also, 
your fertile vallies and extensive prairies will have 
undergone farther improvements and exiension.— 
Your cotton and breadstuffs will have greatly in- 
creased in quantity, and at the same time Texas 
wil have added greatly to the manufacture of su- 

ar. - - 
: The great question then, gentlemen, I now ap- 
proach. How shall we develepe these greal resources! — 
How shall we bring into active use the muniticent 
gifts of nature here provided, whether on the sur- 
face or in the bowels of the carth? 

There is one thing needfui: that is, that you shall 
geta fair price for all your produce. This will make 
this region the garden of the world. Now, how will 
you do this? There is but one course, viz: a com- 
mensurate extension of your market. This again 
ean be done only in one way. That is by a free and 
ready transit between this regiun and the several 
states of the Union, and beyond that with the rest of 
the world. 


Here, gentlemen, I wonld remark, I intend no em- 
bellishment. We have met for business purposes, 
and for such an end the present remarks I shall en- 
deavor to make practical. 

How shall we effect this cheap and perfect tran- 
sit for persons and merchandize? Gentiemen, na- 
ture has been eminently propitious to us. First, we 
have the mighty Mississippi and its tributaries. It 
will be your part to see that these shall be su aided 
by art, as to give the utmost facility for their navi- 
gation. How, then, shail your valley and the south« 
ern Atlantic cities be united? We have at present 
only a coasting voyage round the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘Vhis ought to be made secure in peace- 
ful times—more especially in event of war. A war 
would here produce the stoppage of an artery of our 
system; and inevitably end in theconvulsian of com- 
merce. Great though tlie natural advantages hera 
may be, much remains to be done. The great im= 
pediment to be overcome is distance. From N. Or- 
leans to Charleston, via Florida Point, is somewhere 
3bout two thousand miles, and a very dangerous 
passage. The Florida Keys are fraught with dane 
gertothe mariner; and long before commerce had 
attained its present state, the annual losses in this 
voyage amounted to not less than five hundred thou- 
sand dullars. 

This it may be true falls on insurance; hut is not 
less a loss. From Memphis or from Nasnville, the 
distance to Charleston is not less. than two thousand 
three hundred miles, via. Fiorida Poul, with all ats 
danger, while in a direct route across the country it 
is only about six hundred miles. A good railraad 
would be the means of accomplishing this journey 
in two days, the effect of which in. tlie rapid trausit 
of persons aud light inerchaudize will be of great 
importance. To etfeet thi: object, nature has been 
eminently munificent. Os either side tue range of 
Alleghanies are vast and fertile plainss and bursting 
through these ranges, in convenient gaps, flow the 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. It so happens 
that irom every direction there are natural openings 


through this lolly range, all meeting in the state of © 


Georgia at a single point, Atlanta, in DeKalb eoun- 
ty. In every direction they tend to that point, har- 
moaizing all interests of all directions in that one 
spol, and interesting all parties in the farther execu- 
tion of each others’ views, 

I cannot here go into detail as I could wish— 


|| 
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Facts however will he presented to ihe considera- 
tion of the convention by a suitable committee for 
that purpose, which will dispense with the necessity 
of my going farther than-a gencral allnsion to this 
topic. ~ 

I may, in illustration, however, be permitted to 
say that at the outset of the construction of the 
Charleston and the Savannah railroads there was 
great jealousy of each other. Eveninally however| 
better counsels prevailed. The roads, by neeessity, 
met at Atlanta, in DeKalb county, Georgia, ond 
from that point there is to both of those companies a 
mutual aud joint interest in the farther prosecntion 
to completion of a railroad tothe Mississippi valley. 
Now, a railroad is projected from Oxford, through 
the Hiwassee District, which of necessity goes to 
Atlanta. That from Nashville, theough Chattanooga, 
must pass to the same point. That from Memphis 
the same. From Graad Gulf or Viekshurg, the 
same. From N, Orleans, the same. And this shows 
that instead of rivalry, we in trutt are interested in 
the execution of all. We all meet at one point, the | 
farther progress from which is mutual advantage and 
interest to all. 

] trust, gentlemen, a spirit will govern this assem- 
bly which will remove all jealousy, if any may have 
existed, between divers interests—they are all ove} 
in reality. I hope to see harmony;—all aiding in all, | 
and rejoicing in doing so. 

In these remarks 1 do not cross the Mississippi | 
river to the newer region of country, for on tnis! 
pointI am unprepared; but 1 firmly hope and be- 
lieve there wil) be no difficulty there. Their inter- 
ests are ours. 

The systematic police of your streams, and their 
protection in war, will, it is true, afford great facili- 
ty in the transit of persons aad merchandize, and a | 
ready market m one place if not another, even a; 
market to every man’s door. But that is as yet but 
little. We must look to our connection with the 
north, as well as amongst ourselves; and see that 
that connection shall be secure from danger of 
navigstion as well as contingency of war. The; 
railroad system is the only sure and unterrupted | 
means of connection therewith, ond that for tbe six | 
months in the year, whe, from opposite causes, | 
either ice or drought, the ordinary channels of inland | 
navigation are closed. Besides great railroad com- | 
munications, we misl also connect the vallies of the 


which, the Illinois river presents great natural ad- 
vantages. Other links of connection now in pro- 
gress will shortly he completed. The N.Y. & Erie | 
railroad —the Pennsylvania railroads—the Baltimore | 
railroad —the Chesapeake and Ohio canal—the James ' 
river and Kanawha railroad —and other companies | 
pushing on their noble enterprizes to completion. 


[Here the assembly was disturbed by the removal | 
of a drunken man.] 


ihe Southern Atlantic states is a matter belonging to 
the general government; end requires attention in 


two points: 


Ist. A more uninterrupted communication be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the gulf hy deepen- 
ing the bar at the Balize, so as at all times to admit 


the passage of the largest vessels, and thus effect a 


more immediate junction of the ocean and river 


trade. 

Qnd. Security in the event of war, not only by an 
extensive naval station on the gulf, and the perma- 
nent occopation of those waters by a large naval 
force, but also hy the speedy fortification of the Tor- 
tugas, 

These means will tend to keep open the present 
modes of transit between the southwestern and At- 
lantic states. 

There is another mode of inter-communication, 
however, wherein the intervention of the general 
government may be more than doubtful. I now al- 
lude to the ratleoad system. Now, government, I 
contend, cannot create a railroad system, or any 
other system of internal improvements within any 
separate state; and grant that it had the power even 
then it would be in vain to look for any appropria- 
tion. Local appropriations, if | may use a vulgar 
expression, are controlled and overruled by “log 
rolling,” and in illustration of the futility of the 
generat government cinbarltinz in any undertaking of 
the kind, I would state that already it has expended 
not less than seventeen millions of dollars therein, 
the whole of which at this time is not worth one mil- 
lion of dollars. However, the government ought to 
subscribe to every work of internal improvement ia 
proportion to its ownership in lands to be benefited 
thereby, just as individuals or corporate owners do.— 
This is no new idea to me, l once gave the casting 
vote in the chair, for the ship canal connection in 
Illinois, on this principle, Now the government is a 
great landed proprietor in the new states. JL ought 
to terminate that ownership and transfer its manaze- 
ment to the states allowing them thirty-three and 
one-third (a liberal allowance to be sure) per cent. 
for attending to it, the other sixty-six and two-thirds 
going to the general government, and connecting this 
at the same time with the graduation of their prices, 
so as to reduce their prices even to 25 cents per acre. 
This course, gentlemen, wouid be productive of a 
fund which might be appropriated to railroads or 
ather works of benefit to the lands so owned. ft 
might be applied hy subscription with states or indi- 
viduals, to alternate sections of such improvement, 
all in the ratio of respective owernship. Such a 
course will have great effect on the improvement of 
the Mississippa valley aud its connection with the 
AUantic states. 


I now come to another point. Ido not want to 
allude to the protective system, nor discuss the mer- 
its or demerits of a high or the preseut tariff? Nor 


your valley with the southeastern states, but how you 
shall connect your valley with the Pacific ocean, 
and how, across the continent, yon shall connect 
the commerce of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and thus control the transit of the products of tbe 
world. 

Let your moderation, harmony, and unanimity, 
gentlemen, set an example which shal) hereafter 
have its effect in similur results, where we trust the 
deliberations of this canvention will be duly respond- 
ed to. And may the results be such as too rpetuate 
and strengthen, if possible, hy other indissoluhle 
bonds that intimate connection which shall ever be 
onr boast—that, as time shall last, we may ever con- 
tinve over the most prosperous regions of the world 
the UNITED STATES of America. 

Mr. Calhoun becoming very hoarse, was compel- 
led to close his remarks, notwithstanding repeated 
and prolooged calls to go on. 
After the inauguration of officers, the reports of 
various committees of the last convention were 
called for and read. Cal. Gadsden presented a map 
of vartoas railroad routes from the Mississippi east- 
vard. 
On Friday a motion was made to appoint a com- 
| mittee on the Cumberland coad which was resisted 
by Mr. C. C. Clay, of Ala., and withdrawn. 

A committee on the warchousing system was ap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Gadsden presenied for inspection a map show- 
ing every railroad proposed. Ordered to be left on 
the secretary's table. 

A motion was made for the appsiatmenl of a com- 
mittee, to consist of one member from the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, severally 
to consider of the propriety of constrücting a milita- 
ty road from Vandalia, Ilinois, to the Texan fron- 
tier, and of the propriety of granting alternate sec- 
tions of land in the districts through which said road 
should pass, asa means of effecting this object.— 
Passed over, informally. 

Mr. of Illinois, offered a resolution that 
this couvention only present to congress a recom- 
mendation of such works as shall come within the 
harinonious actioa of both politica] parties, and are 
strictly of national importance. 

In presenting this resolution, the gentleman offer- 
ed some remarks in support thereof, rather going 
in extremis against certain works of national impor- 
tance as being local in their character; and made 
some strictures on the expression in Mr. Calhoun’s 
opening address, calling the Mississppi river ‘‘an in- 
land sea.” 

The president (Mr. Calhoun) rose and said: n 

l wish it to be very distinctly understood that the 

| power of the general government to construct roads 
&c., is limited to the purpose of defence of tlie con- 
federated states. There is an error in the commop 
understanding of the words “national power" '*gene- 


This then, gentlemen, brings us lo a more delicate | do I desire at all to force my opinions on any gen- |ral welfare.” The words are frequently misapplied. 


à 2 4 | 
question—and that is, how far we may invoke the aud 
of the generol government? On this point, gentlemen, | 


tleman present. Bat one subject may incidentally 
demand onr consideration on one article of duty, 


every constitutional seruple be an untouched point. | as imported into this country under the present tar- 


l am aware there is a diversity of opinion. It is which may perhaps be discussed, without entering 
wel! known that I am for a rigid construction of our into the province of legislative halls, and which has 
constitution. | wil not, nay I would scorn to take; on immediate bearing on the present topic. Indivi- 
this occasion to pass opinion on {topics helonging to, duals may accomplish tnuch by their subscriptions to 
other halls than these—ard here I would beg all to ' public enterprize; but regard the cxpense of a rail- 
act with forbearance. If general topics arise, let! road at present prices. ‘The usual T railroad iron, 


‘Your circular of last July, excluding subjects of po-' iff, costs not less than $2,000 per mile fur the duty. 
litical controversy, ] read with pleasnre on that ac-; Now were this duty repealed, it would virtually 
count. Our general government, however, is one of! operate as so much money actually subscribed to the 
Jimited powers. Its restrictions must be sacred, and | completion of a road. Oar own manufacturers can 
on them depend the doration of our constitution and | make such iron at (rom fifty-five to sixty dollars per 
our country. On their integrity depends the foud | ton. ‘This ] have from the best authority, and from 


There is no “national power,” as applied to the ge- 
neral government, beyond what is expressed in the 
constitution. We are, in our confederation, a con- 
geegation of nations, of sovereign states, and on that 
feature our system depends. When you say an ob- 
ject is of national importance, you mean it is of con- 
stitutional importance. If we had no constitution 
to bind us in oue compact, there would not 
be what is commonly called the “general weal- 
fare.” Now these things all come back oa the one 
grand featnre, that we are several nations congre- 
gated in one compact. 

The general government cannot grant appropria- 
tions for local purposes nol connected with national 
defence. But the Mississippi river and its naviga- 


anticipation of the founders of our government that | a gentleman who at this time has not less than $300,- 
for time lo come it should far surpass all others. | QU0 invested in iron works. There are at present 


ble branches are peculiarly an object within the 
| range of their constitutional- aid-—it washes several 


As to the improvement of the valley of the Mississippi, but two inanufactories of railroad iron in this coun- | of these sovcreigo stales—and in that'view it may 
~-what, then, can the general goveriiment do? ‘Ihe | try; but I apprehend many wiil be induced to engage | truly he considered as much an inland sea əs either 


invention of Fulton has, if | may be allowed the ex-| thercin ou terms which will produce an ample sup- 
pression, turned the Mis-issippt river and its tributa- | ply, at a fair profit, on prices not to exceed seventy- 
ries into an inland sea, ol equal importance in its; five dollars per ton. I sincerely trast the tariff on 
navigation with Chesapeake or Delaware hay. 1 | railroad iron will be reduced. The importance 
believe it therefore to ve a matter peculiarly within! of this subject will be duly considered by this as- 
the Jurisdiction of the federal goveroment, and de-| sembly, aod 1 shall oc glad to hear aay facts whicli 
serving in the bighes! degree of its pulice and prv- | gentlemen here shal) be able to present, 1m the course 
tection. ‘Pins is vot a matter to be left to individual | of our future deliberations. 

states. lt is one of high national importance. We ] have now passed, 1 believe, through all that we 
may safely lay down a» a rule, which itis presumed | can ask of the general goveraiment, except one to- 
will be acceptable to all, that whatever can be done! pic. We must look to a foreign as well as a home 
by dividuals, they ooghtto accomplish; whatever 18! market. 
peculiarly within the province of states they shouid | mand of the foreign market. But | recommend, 
effect; and whatever is essentially within the can-| even if this be so, that we shall not battle this here. 
trol of the genera) government, it should accomplish. | The halls of congress, not the assembly here met, is 
ĮI believe tie free aud uninterrupted navigation of| the place for that discussion. — ; h 
these inland seas (so to speak) is within the peculiar] In conclusion, your position in point of country is 
province of the general government. (Great ap-|truly remarkable lor climate, fertility, and extent; 
plausc.) But on thesc topics it were useless at pre: | but great as it now is, a more brilliant destiny awaits 
Bent to go iuto detail. you. It will not be more than twenty years befure 
-, Again, the connection of the Mississippi velley with! you will be deliberating, not how you shall connect 


The present tariff is a barrier to the com- | 


| the Chesapeake or Dela ware bays. 
| Local appropriations, it 1s true, gentlemen, are al- 
| ways abused by what ts commonly called “oz rol- 

ing,” and the result thereof is to be seen in the fact, 

which ] stated yesterday, that the entire value of the 

works thus far co.npieted by the general government 
jin that manner at the expense of nearly seventeen 

millions of dollars, is now reduced to abont a million 
; of dollars. - 

l take the liberty, of malaag these remarks, that 
[may not be misunderstood. 

The resolution of the gentleman from Illinois was 
then adopted by a very large majority. 

The rest of the morning was occupied in filling 
vacancies in the various standiog committees. 1 

Friday evening, uv. 14th. 

Oa motion, Gen. Gaines was elected vice president 
on the partof the convention at large, and a com- 
mittee of three were appointed to wait on hia and 
apprise hin of, bis election, who reported that he 
would take his seat in the moruing. 
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The committee op the military road through Ar- 
kansas, to the western frontier, submitted their re- 
pert, which was received and read, and referred to 
the committee on military and naval resources and 
defences of the west and south. . , 

Resolred, That the subjeet of the continuation of 
the national read through Ohio, Indiana, Hlino1s, and 
Missouri, be referred to the committee on military 
and naval defences and resources of the west and 
soujh. , 

On the third day committees were appointed to 
take charge of the following subjects: 

We give only the names of the chairman of each. 

On the military and naval resources of the south 
end west—W. J. Barton, of Mississippi, chairman. 

On the Ohio River-—Tliomas J. Bingham, Penn- 
&ylvania. , 

On tbe Western Rivers—A. B. Chambers, of Mis- 
souri. 

On the Ship Canal to the Lakes—W. Walters, of 
Ilinois. . 

On Weslern Armory—Henry Eddy, of Mlirois. 

On Military, Arkansas Road—D. H. Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania, 

On Forts and Defences ludian Frontier—A. G 
Myers, of Arkansas. 

On Western Mails—M. B. Winchester, of Ten- 
nessea. 

On the Western Marine Hospital--D. W. Chris- 
tian, Memphis. 

On Reclaiming Mississippi Lowlands—D. Craig- 
head, of Tennessec. 

On Agriculture—J. Pupe, of Tennessee. 

On the railroad connection between the Mississip- 
pi River and the Southern Atlaatic Ports—Rubert- 
sop Topp, of ‘Tennessee. 

On Warehousing system—B. B. Minor, of Virgi- 
nia. 

During the day the committee on the Military Ar- 
kansas Road wade a report, recommending an ap- 
propriation of tuo hundred thousand dollars by the 
general government for this purpose; but their re- 
port was referred to tha committee on military de- 
fences. 

Dr. Shanks declined to present to the conventian 
a report (which had been prepared by him as presi- 
dent of the convention in July last) in eonsequence 
of the able and lucid expositions of the ohjects of the 
convention, as set forth in the opening address nf the 
president; but touched upon the importance of the 
improvement of the navigation uf the western rivers 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Dr. Shank’s written report was accepted however, i 


and laid on the table. 5 

‘The resolutions adopted by the cunvention will be 
found on page 196 in our last. 

The convention adjourned sine die on Saturday 
night the 15th November. 


Tue Epirertan Corps of the west and south wer® 
fully represented at the Memphis convention. The 
Memphis Enquirer says: 

The editorial corps. 1n addition to those mention- 
ed in our last, we have ascertained that there is now 
in our city of the editoria! fraternity, B. B. Miner, 
of the Southern Litcrary Messenger, J D B. De 
Bow, late of the Southern Quarterly Review and 
proprietor of the New "Commercial Review" soon 
to be started yn New Orleans, T. B Drinker, of the 
Cincinnati Union, W. H. Hurst of the Southern ln- 
telligencer, R. L. Sarders, of the New Orleans Bec, 
Wm. Walters, of the Illinois State Register, T. A. 
S. Doniphan, of the Natchez Free Trader, Charles 
Cist, of the Cincinnati Advertiser, Robert Patterson, 
of tha Concordia Intelligencer, G. W. Weissinger, 
of the Louisville Journal, A. fl. Arthur, of the 
Vicksburg Whig. Wm. Delay, of the Oxford (Miss.) 
Organizer, F. Y. Rockett, of the Panola ( Miss.) 
Register, S. Benton, of the Ripley ( Miss.) Adver- 
tiser, J. J. Chandler, of the Evaasville Gazette, and 
Mr. Hamilton of the Portsmouth (O.) Tribune. We 
feel not a little proud of the delegation which the 
press has sent to the convention. We tender to eaeh 
and all of our confreres “the frecdom” of the En 
quirer office and of our services. Jn other words, 
they are invited to “walk in and hang up their hats,” 
and, if need be, to—**take our hat.” 


The public were of course, curious as to what 
would be the tone of the STATE nicis! party, in re- 
ference to the proceedings of the Memphis conven- 
tion, and of Mr. Catuoon, their champion, at that 
convention. 

The clcctien, of Mr. Calhoun, by almost a unani- 
mous vote, to tha United States senate, immediately 
after receiving an account of the proceedings to the 
convention, must ba considered as a full ratification 
on the part of the legislature, of his course at Mem- 
phis. v 
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The sonthern press, however, take exception to 
the Memphis resolutions. The Charleston Mercury, 
heretofore so devoted to Mr. Calhoun, held the fol- 
lowing language on the 29th ult. 

| Western Denes. We have foreborne to remark 
upon the proceedings of the recent convention at 
Meniphis, till we could place before our readers the 
whole in an authentic shape. We publish to-day 
the resolutions which were adopicd, and were de- 
signed to sum up the measures approved by the body, 
and given to the rountry as the grand scheme of fu- 
ture western action. Upon only one class of these 
recommendations do we design now 1o remark— 
that which affects the action of the federal govern- 
ment. 


| The west now speaks with a voice of power—it is 
the controlling section of the confederacy, and every 
year augments its preponderance. How vastly im- 
portant then,—since we arc to be governed hy the 


west, that we should know in season on what princi- | 


: ples this new dictator is disposed to wield the power 
of the federal government. We have spoken of this 
subject often before, and some time in advance of the 

‘meeting of this convention, we commented on the 


' several projects of internal improvement, which the, 


| Western inen had urged upon congress, and to which 

their influence and vehement zeal were fast securiag 
its sanction. We dreaded that these schemes would 
be urged in the convention and meet its approval.— 
So it has turned oul. We theo treated these mea- 
sures as unconstitutional and dangerous,-— we reiter- 
ate thisopinion. If the federal government may do 
all that the resohfions of the convention propose, 
we can see no limit whatever lo its power of engag- 
ing in iaternal improvements. Let us enumerate these 
measures. 


l. It is proposed that congress shall take under its 
jurisdiction, the Mississippi river and all its naviga- 
ble branches, with the duty of clearing them of all 
obstructions and making them safe highways for the 
transit of persons ond produce. Hence, three- 
fourths of the navigable interior waters af the union 
; demand of the federal government an illimitable end- 

‘less expenditure for their improvement and for the 
private advantage of ther population. On what 
principle of law or justice are the other fourths to 
he excluded. Are not they too in the union,—a part 
of its nationa} wealth, strength, and defence? Ifthe 
government can improve all the rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, it seems to us quite clear that it can 

| improve all the rivers of the union. 


2. Iti» proposed that congress shall at whatever 
cosl, deepen the mouth of the Mississippi, so that it 
can be entered by ships of the largest class. The 
purpose is to improve the entrance toa harbor. As 
Were are maay other harbors that would be much 
safer aad more frequented, if they could be perma- 
jmentl) deeper, we see nothing iu this case to make 
‘ita rule by itself, aud we conclude that if congress 

cao appropriate money for this, it can genercliy re- 
move the bars at the mouth of navigable rivers. 
| 3. It is proposed that congress shall protect thc 
city of St. Louis against a threatened change in the 
channel ot the Mississippi. 
would injure the piace; diminish the value of pro 
perty in it, and perhaps render it necessary to build 
, the business part ot it on a new foundation. If the 
` government can do this, it can properly take under 
Hs care every city of the union, and see that they 
„Suffer no loss front (he way wardness of tbeir rivers 
‘or the inroads of the sea. 
4. It is proposed that congress shall construct a 
ship canal fram lake Michigan to the navigable wa- 
ters of the Hlinots river. The object is to connect 
. Sections of tlie country not connected by nature, and 
‘so render the transit of persons and properly easy.— 
i Phe arguments which would justly the appropria- 
‘lion in this case, would equally justily it in any 
‘oiher, the same ia kind, whatever the degree ol 
benefit te be anticipated. Accordingly, whecever 
the construction of canals will connect different sec- 
tions of the union, and improve the means of trans- 
‘porting either public or private property, the govern- 
ment i5 free to do tne work, 

We have thus glanced at the measures which the 
Memphis convention propose for the actiun of the 
federal government. There are certain arguments 
in their favor, and certain const quences dependent 
on their sanctions, that we shall consider in out next, 


p 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE LEGISLATURE convened at Columbia en thc 
24th ultimo. 

Uniled States scnators.—QGov, Aiken's annual mes- 
sage was delivered on thc 25th, accompanied by a 
letter from the Hon. DaxieL E. Huger, resigning 
his seat in tbe Unitcd States aanale. The legisla. 


The supposed change ! 


ture procceded on the 26th to ballo! for a senator to 
supply the vacancy, wherenpon, Jonn C. CALHOUN 
having reccived 192 of the 197 votes, was declared 
duly elected. We insert parts of 4 


GOVERNOR AIRKEN'S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


The message commences as follows: 

We assemble again for the purpose of dischare- 
ing the important duties devolved upon us by the 
constitution, under cireumstances which call for the 
most grateful acknowledgements of our peuple to 
the benelicent Dispenser of all good. Notwithstand- 
ing a partial failure in the crops of grain and cotton, 
during the current year, gives reason 1o apprehend 
some distress amongst a portion of our citizans, and 
some curtailment in our foreign (rade, yet the nnpa- 
ralleled health of every quarter of (he state, and of 
jeres class of the population—the as yet unbroken 
! peace which our country has preserved with all na- 
lions—the tranquillity enjoyed—the confidenca im. 
ı parted, and the progress our people have been ena- 


| bled to make, in all the industrial arts, and pursuits, 
‘in which they are engaged, have so immeasurably 
counterbalanced the vierssitudes to which | have ad- 
verted, that ] may safely congratulate you, on the 
condition of our commonwealth. But even while 
iwe are exehanging felicitations on a condilion so 
blessed bayond the lot of almost cvery other people 
on the earth, the history of the past painfully re- 
! minds us how far short it falls of that pitch of pros- 
perity to which we miglit rightfully have altained, 
had the sacred compacts uf the federal constitution 
heen respected, and the blighting influencas of the 
protective policy never grafted its baleful measures 
on the federa! legislature, to wring from the indus- 
try ot our people so larga a portion of the fruits cf 
its lawful Jahor. 


| turn with peculiar pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of federal injustice, to felicitate you on tha 
healthfol and harmonious operations of the state 
igovernment. All its departments have so discharged 
their duties as to secure the public peace, and give 
jample guarantees for the protection of the persona, 
‘property, and rights of the community, while the 
people of tiis state have exhibiled a continued love 
of order, for which they have ever been distinguish- 
ed. The most perfect tranquillity has been main- 
[tained within all our borders by the undisputed su- 
'premaey of tne laws, and the advancement of the 
| people in virtue, indu:try, and moralty, has sever 
been more satisfactory. 


The reports of tha heads of the scveral depart- 
| ments, will furnish you with details of their cendi- 
; tion and operations. 
| That of the comptroller general, covering the re- 

ports of the two treasuries, will exhibit to you the 
‘income of the state, and the various sources of re- 
, venue from whence it is derived, as well as the man- 
| uer in which it had been expended under the direc- 
tien of the laws making appropria tions. i 


s 


f 


[Finances ] 


The reporis of tha treasuret’s, the govarnor rc- 
marks: “present a highly satisfactory condition of the 
jerdimary financial affairs of the state. The taxes 

are moderate, and are promptly and cheerfully paid 
by the people, and yet they afford means to meet all 
the ordinary expenses of the slate. The report also 
shows rather an unfavorable condition, so far as the 
amount of taxation in reference to expenditure is 
concerned, and it will of coursa reqnira at your 
hands, a careful consideration.” 


[eusr1c nga.) 


The public debt is closely and intimately blended 
with a!l considerations of the Bnances of the state, 
and must always continue to be a subject of the 
deepest ioterest to her character and wellare; it will 
therefore, ever command the most careful considera- 
tion of the legislature. [t had its com «encement in 
the obligations incurred by the revolutionary war; 
the three percents are the last remuants of that 
deit; a far larger portion in the internal improve- 
ments from 1822 to 1826; a smal) and honorable part 
was a contribulion to the family ef Mr. Jefferson, 
one of the fathers of the country; and another, and 
far greater than all, was incurred far the patriotic 
purpose of rebuilding the city of Charlesten, when 
destroyed by fire in 1838; and the last item was ad- 
ded, to piy the subscription to the S. W. R. R. 
bank. These several debts were all funded; the 
stocks werc payable from the Ist of. January, 1840, 
ta the Ist of January, 1870, and they amounted on 
the Ist of January, 1840, to the sum of 84.553.770 91 
cents. Up io this time, all interest and each instal- 
oient of principal as 1t became due, has heen punc. 
tually met and paid, Of the principal there now 
remains due $3,234,502 3] cepts. Tuere seems ev- 
ery reason to beleve that each. foture tnstalment of 
tbis debt will ba met, aud the whola amount extin- 
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guished through the means provided, and set apart|not questioned by any American state for fourteen 


for conduct, incompatible with her eonslituLionaland 


| by the state for that purpose. Owing to the scrupu- 
Tous integrity with which she has fulfilled all her en- 
gagements, and the punctual regularity in paying the 
interest, and in meeting and discharging the instal- 
ments of her debt by the state, the credit of South 


years; when the first resolutions of Massachusetts | social obligations, with the comity of nations, with 


were levelled against it. Itis true that Great Brit- 
ain did complam at an early date after the passage 
of the act, to the general government, as stated in 
the protest of Massachusetts, and it is equally true 


Carolina has never suffered the least blemish o| that Mr. Wirt, then attorney general of the United 
shock in Europe or America; and it is a subject of | States, did give the opinion which ts quoted in the 
Justiliable pride, that her obligations maintain their; protest against the constitutionality of the law—but 
position with the highest of our sister states in the, South Caroliva never for one moment “yielded” her 
money markets, and are now above par wherever| convictions thatshe was right, nor her determina- 
they are found. A character and public credit, so | tion to maintaio her position, as Massachusetts erro- 


enviable ‘and so valuahle, as a resource in times of 


neously asserts. 


humanity, civilization, and christianity; and for what? 
For simply guarding herself against the invasion of 
her peace, the slaughter of her people, and the de- 
solatioo of her country. Becanse she is not one of 
those who can coldly look ov sacked and burning 
cities, and blood-stained streets, on the ruin of her 
couotry aud the carnage of her people, and exclaim 
in the exultant hatred of mad fanaticism, or in tha 
inalignact vengeance of disappointed hopes, “let it 
come, let it corae.” i 
South Carolina responds to her charges, and meets 
Massachusetts before the civilized world—she cheer- 


trial and difficulty, should be nourished and guarded | I can have no desire to comment either on the 


with most scrupulous care, not less from a rigid| ignorance of the facts displayed in this assertion, | fully leaves it to the present, and after ages, to those 


| now living and to posterity, to decide who has been 


| priaciple of inflexiblc honesty, than from considera- | por on the uokind insinuation which accompanies it, 
tions of profound state policy. that South Carolina yielded to fears, of a powerful 
foreign nation, what she refused to Justice and a 
sister slate. She felt she was right, that she was 
sustained by every principle of law, by every feel- 


[THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT.] 
“I taka peculiar pleasure in testifying to ils very 


the aggressor, whese peace has been invaded, whose 
rights have been infringed, and who has most faith- 


| fully adhered to, and performed all her social, Chris- 


tian, and political obligations. And should Massa- 


excellent condition. No military can excel that of 
this state, in tha zcal with which their duties are 
fulfilled, or the zeal and ability which characterize 
its officers. 
pride in ther efficiency, and a firm reliance on their 
powers, in case of any emergency. 
credit for their proliciency, and military spirit, is due 
to tha zeal and energy of the adjutant general, to 
whose report I would call your atteation for any in- 
formatioa in relation to this subject.” 


[THE MILITARY ACADAMIES ] " 

“I am happy to state that the condition of the one 
io Charleston is satisfactory to its friends, but regret 
that circumstances have occurred which materially ' 
affect the usefulnesa of that located in Columbia.” 


[THE BANK OF THE STATE. ] | 

During the past year, this institution has steadily 
discharged the duties imposed on it by its charter, | 
and the directions of the legislature. Tts operations 
show s settled and profitable business, which has | 
yielded a fair and satisfactory income to the state.— 
The balance of the stocks of 1824, remaining uncan-| 
celled, was paid off in January last when it lell due, | 
amounting to $156,319 32 cts. Besides this €7,500 
of the fire loans bonds, due in 1858, were purchased 
in London, brought home and cancelled, reducing 
.the public debt by $33,333 33 cents more, making in! 
the aggregate, a reduction of the state liabilities of. 
$189,652 65 cts, The purchasa and cancellation of 
these stocks by the bank, have been in conformity | 
with the wishes of the state, and will no doubt meet! 
your approbation. ‘The wisdom of state institutions | 


of this character has been a question of great per- | 


South Carolina may well feel an honest | 


Much of the | 


ing of true humanity, and hy every motive of self- | chusetts carry out her implied threats of “retalia- 
preservation, and duty to her own people, aod she| tion," aod the withdrawal within her borders, from 
therefore stood firmly to her ground. She yiclded | South Carolina, of the rights guaranteed under the 
then as Irttle.as she does now, to the implied threats | federal compact, the enlightened judgment of pre- 
of *retaliation" mada by Massachusetts. The ac- sent and futura times, will not fail to fix a just coo- 
quiesceoce of loretgn powers and of our sister states| sideration on these, as unanswerabla evidences of 
was undisturbed by any exception until 1836. A few|unkindness and hostility. If the dismemberment 
years preceding that period, a new spirit had broken | and disruption of this confederacy as darkly implied, 
out in England, and in that portion of the United| are to be the consequences of South Carolina's 
States to which Massachusetts helongs, and of which | refusing to disrohe herself of her sovereign rights, 
she has long assumed to be the leader. At first its! and submitting to the humiliating abandonment of 
direction was against the slave institutions of the | ber people and property to the mercies of those, who 
English colonies. The emancipation of the slaves show so little knowledge or care for the danger to 
being accomplished, the whole torrent of fanaticism, | which they would expase them; she must aven bear 
rabid with inconsiderate zeal, and fomenting with| these, rather than brave the greater horrors, to 
political stimulants, turned its uomitigahle fury, | which the inglorious surrender of her rights and 
upon our devoted land. lt was theo that was sud. | honor, would subject them. 


denly broken, that deep repose of seventeen years, 
in which from 1822 to 1839, these rights of her co. 
lored population, now so vchemently alleged to have 
been invaded, slumbered unheeded or unremember- 


ed, during all which tiroe, the claims of humanity, | 
t 


“the paramount duty" of the state and honor o 
Massachusetts now so sensitively touched, were 
lulled into utter forgetfulness or inaction. Thence- 
forward arose a vitality however, which never since 
has known repose. As the war increased, and they 
who waged it against the institutions of the south, 
under the name of abolitionists, and froma few in- 
dividuals regulated by a comparatively moderate 
zeal, swelled into a large party, animated by a ran- 
corous hostility, dragging politics into its associa- 
tions and holding in some states, and m Massachu- 


plexity and much discussion, and perhaps it would | sells especially, the balance of power, the political 


be well for us to reflect whether its continuance 
would be desirable alter the expiration of its char- | 
ter, which will take place in 1856. 


[MASSACHUSETTS PRATEST ] 

I herewith lay betore you, the protest of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts against South Carolina, and 
the Jaws, which she has, in the high duties of seil- 
preservation, and in the exercise of her undoubted 
Tights, seen fit to enact, prolubiting the ingress of 


"free persons of color, who are dangerous to the peace 
and salety of her own population. You cannot but | 
be paiatuliy struck, with the unfriendly temper and | 
inflammatury tone of this remarkabie document.— | 
"The calmness und dignity of South Carolina, resting 
upon the consciousness of being in the right, and the 
sense of what is due lo her owa character, will not be 
disturbed dy healed denunetations, by uadeserved in- 
vestive, by unkiud insinuations, nor even by unfound 
ed inpeachments. She well knows that when rea- 
son lails, passion rages. Against the folly and weak- 
Dess, into whict it leads stales ay wel] as mdividuals, 
she will [rom respect to herself and to the world, 
endeavor lu guard herself, aud thus avoid the dis- 
courtesies aud violations, ot national comity, into 
which, itis sure to betray. ‘I'he simple history of 
the legislation, and the circumstances oi the contro- | 
versy which has been unhappily fomented by Massa-| 
chusetts, is the best vindication of South Caruvlioa.— 
Tt is bricy this. [n 1822, a most dangerous and ex- 
tensive conspiracy of the black population in. and 
about Charleston was discovered. Jt had bten chief- 
ly planned and devised cy foreign tree persons of co- 


‘women, and children. 


coineident action of our sister state commenced 
against us—progressed—and made its fiual develop- 
ment in thal extraordinary mission, of her accredit- 
ed agent in December last. 


[THE UNITED STATES TA&IFF.] 
I regret, that I cannot report to you, any relaxa- 


| tion in the legislation of the federal government, for 


the protection of domestic manufactures. The tariff 
act of [842, which embodies every obnoxious cha- 


| racteristic of its predecessors, for promoting the in- 


terest of the manufacturer at tlie expensa of all 
other classes, remains unchanged. Agaiost this po- 
licy and course of federal legislation, the stata of 
South Carolina has ever opposed unvarying resist- 
ance. In the recent transter of power, from the 
authors of the tariff of 1842, to thesa who are so- 
lemnly pledged to reform it, and to extend to the 
south, that justice, which has been denied and with- 
held, we have every right to consider that there has 
been a decision by the pcople of the United States, 
against the principle of protection, and in favor of 
the constitutional. doctrines of fair, equal, and just 
taxatiun. The present federal executive, in an elec- 
tion, in. which, the consututional doetrine of anti- 
protective and true revenue taxation was one of the 


The position assumed by the legislature of Massa- i chief issues before the people, has been triumphant- 


chusetts in 1839, followed up by her resolves of 
1842-43, and '44, and finally by this protest, abound- 
iog, as all do with tincontrovertible evidence of un- 


of her constituted authorities in the stale govern- 
ment, and of her representatives in (he national 
councils, of the sama aggressive character. South 
Carolina has never intertered with the iustitutioos 
or people of other states; she has indulged iu no spe- 
culations dangerous to the peace of her sisters in the 
confederacy, she has given no countenance to mea- 
sures or doctrines, which could stinulate. insurrec- 
tiun, desolate states, ov lead to the carnage of men, 


| 


friendly feelings, make up, buta part of the action | 


ly elevated to power, over the very author of tha 
protective syste.i; and at the same time both branch- 
es of the federa! legislature have passed to his poli- 
tical associates. ‘he whole power of the govern- 
ment, is therefore now in the hands of those, who 
stand committed to render us justice. To the suc- 
cess of this happy revolution, no portion of tha 
Union contributed with so mech unanimity, as South 
Carolina. Relyiog on the good faith and firm prin- 
ciples of the caudtdate, and discarding every per- 
sonal or selfish feeling, she gave to him, and the 
great cause of which he was the exponent, every 
ellort of an ardent, confiding, and generous people. 


She has simply taken such | There seems to be no good reason to doubt that this 


precantious, a» wonld to her best judgment prevent! confidence will be deceived, or that every proper and 
all these, and otter accumulated üorrors of servile | constitutional means will not be used, to fulfil the 


war, (rom visiting ber dumaias; of guarding a happy | 


and peaceful race, from crimes and punishments, at 
which humamty shudders, 
peaceful neighbors, by iutrusive missions uf accredi- 
led agents, to queshon and destroy the safeguards 
which protect, preserve, and deleud, the lives and 
property of its people fromm massacre and arson.— 


She bas disquieted na | 


expectations, Which we have.a right to entertain 
froin the executive, It would, under any circum- 
stancas, be bul Justice to a new administration, to 
awail the develup.nent of its course and policy; and 
prüdeuce aud justice to ourselves, not. less urgently 
recommend present lornearauce, from any action 
which might embarrass the federal efforts for the 


She bas only excluded a particular elass of persons, | just reduction of dues Lo tüe revenue standard. 


as she has a right to exclude infectious disease. Ihe! [ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.] " 
broad seal of ihe stale cannol sauctily sedition, nor! Since your lust »dJourauieii, ati event of the high- 
insurrection, nor murder, any more than it ean sanc- | est public. importance has been most gratifyingly 


lor, who had seduced anu conducted the native Tree 
blacks and slaves. ‘I'he schemes of their operation 
embrace the burning and plunder of the city, dos- 
truction of lile and other enormiues. ‘The trial of, 
the colprits elicited the must irretragable evidence 
of their active agency, and ol the dangers arising 
from tho mlerminghug of tha foreign blacks with 
our slaves, and humanity demanded, beth for the 
slave and the waster, that they should be protected 
"from the seductions. ‘The act of 1392, was there 
fore passed by the legislature, which is the beginning 
“of this legislation; 1t was revised and re-enacted wilh 
some immaterial alterations in 1836. The reasona- 
bleness, the humanity, the propriety of this act, was 


tify what may induce them; nur are states more | consummated, in the annexation of Texas to the U. 


bound to stand by, while the existence of all tbey 
hold dear, 1s sbout to be destroyed, than a man is 
bound to be quiet, while the blow which is todeprive 
lum of life, is descending upon his head. The whole 
course of het legislation ts purely defensive. All 
she asks, is to be let alone, aur will she, while there 
remains to her ons particle of wisdoin or spirit, sur- 
render the rights which pertain to her sovereignty, 
nor the measures necessary to (heir presarvation.— 
Passing by all the other slave holding states, Massa- 
chusetis bas honored Soutu Carolina, by singhog ber 
out, as the object of her criminations, and has ar- 
raigned her before the Christian and civilized world, 


States. No circumstance, that has ever occurred 1n 
the history of this country, (except tbe acquisition 
of Louisiana,) has been traught with consequences 
of higher moment. The noble territory which has 
been aequired, adds by its location immensely to tbe 
safcty as well as the resources of the whole Union, 
while by its peculiar association with the south, its 
admission into the confederacy gives sucb union and 
stability to them and their institu1008, as enables 
them to putat defiance any assault of outward ens 
mity or inward treason. Immortal honor, is due to 
the great minds which conceived, the firm spirits 
which sustained, and the patriotic people who hava 
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is greatest of all triumphs, over the Mr. Crittenden gave notice that on to-morrow he 
Rus uo E mut: of forcign hostility and | would ask leave to introduce the following hills: A 
domestic plotting. bill for the purchase by the United States of the 
In conclusion, it remains only for me, to invoke | stock of the Lovisville and Portland canal company, 
for your deliberations, the superintending influence | and a bill for the improvement of the navigation ol 
of Him, in whose hands are the destinies of nations. | the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 
and without whose apporhation, the utmost offurtsof| The senate then adjourned. — ý 
human wisdom, are fruitless and unavailing. Mas December 24. Messrs. Woodbridge, 
he preserve and guide you through whatever dili- jand Pearce appeared in their seats. p 
culties shall surround you, and shed suci light upon Messrs. Speight and Upham were appointed asa 
your counsels, as will cause all your acts to relound committee to wait upon the president, and inform 
to the honor and prosperity of our heloved state. him that the congress being organized, were pre 
WILLIAM AIKEN. pared to receive any communication from him. 
———— Mr. Crittenden intruduced hills for the several ob- 


- FC geile. cam, pone jects of which he yesterday gave notice. 
TWENTY-NIVUH CONGEESS, The presidents annual message was then an- 
FIRST SESSION. 


noinced and read, and on motion of Mr. Speight 
3590 extra copies, and 1500 extra copies of iis ac- 
co npanying docuinents were ordercd to be printed. 
Mr. „Ilen submitted a motion for the printing of 
25,000 additional copies with so much of the docu- 
ments as may have relation to the Oregon contro- 
versy. Lie» over hy rule til] to-morrow. 
The senate aifjourasd. 
December. 3d. Mr. .Jilen’s motion, made on yes- 
| terday, was agreed to. 

The annual report of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry was laid belure the senate. Mr. Speight moved 
the printing of 5000 extra copies. Ordered. 

Mr. Speight subsortted a resolution for informa- 
tion from the president on the practicahtlity and 
utility of fortifying Ship island ou the coast of 
Mississippi. 

A resulution offered on yesterday hy 
calling for the report of the board of commissioners 
appointed in pursuance of act of 231 of August, 
1842, in relation to claims arising from the treaty of 
; Dancing Rabbit creek, was adopted. 

December 4. Mr. Breese, of Iitinors, offered a re- 
solution authrrizing the vice president (Mr. Dallas) 
as presiding officer of the senate, to appoint the 
staiding committees, 

A dehate ensued on this proposition— Messrs. Jl- 
ilen, aod Breese advocating it, and Messrs. Mangum 

and Benton, opposing it. 

The question was then taken and the resolution 
was rejected—ayes 20, nays QI. 


Jarnagin. 


& SENATE. 

December ].—'This being the dav fixed by the con- 
atitution for the meeting of the 29th congress, at 12 
o'clock the Hon. George M. Dallas, vice president of 
the United States and er officia president of the 
senate, took the chair. The following named sepa 
tors whose terms were unexpired aj peace: 

From Maine—Mr. Evans and Mr. Fairfield. 
From New Humpshire-— Mr. Atherton. 
From Vermont—Mr. Phelps and Mr. Upham. | 
From Connecticut—Mr. Huntington and Mr. Niles. 
From Rhode Istand—Mr. Greene and Mr Simmons. 
From New York—Mr. Dix. 
From New Jersey—Mr. Dayton aud Mr. Miller. | 
From Pennsylvania— Mr. Cameron aud Mr. Sturgcon. 
From Delaware— Mr. T. Clayton and Mr. J. M. Clayton! 
From Maryland —Mr. R. Johnson. 
From Virginia—Mr. Archer. 
From N. Caroliua—Mr. Mangum and Mr. Hay wood. 
From S Carotina—Mr. McDuffie. 
From Georgia—Mr. Colquitt. 
From 4labama—Mr. Lewis and Mr. Bagby. 
Fiom Mississippi— Mr. Speight. 

- Fron Louisiana—Mr. H. Johnson. 
From Kentucky— Mr. Crittenden. 
From Ohio—Mr Allen and Mr. Corwin. 
From Indiana-—- Mr. Haonegan. 
From Ittinois— Mr. Semple and Mr. Breese. i 
From Missouri ——M  . Benton and Mr. Atchison. 


Mr. Speight, 


From E cma Ashley and Mr. Sevier, A resolution was then adopted fixiog on Monday 
From Michigan — Mr. Cass. 4 next as the day on which the senate would elect, b 
The credentials of the Hon. Juha Davis, of Massa- oc 


hailot, the standing committees. 
The senate then adj 
| 8th inst. 


chusetts, elected a senator to supply the vacancy oc- 
easioned by the death of the Hon. Isane C. Bates; 
the credentials of the Hon. Benning W. Jenness, ap- 
pointed a senator by the governor of New Hamp 
shire, lo supply the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of the Hon. Levi Woodbury; the credentials 
of the Hon. J. W. Chalmers, appointed a senator by 
the governor of Mississippi, to supp!y the place of 
the Hon. Robert J. Walker, resigned; the credentials 
of the Hon. Hopkins L. Turney, elected a senator by 
the legislature of the state of Tennessee for the term 
of six years; and the credentials of the Hon. David ; ; ! 
Levy and the Hon. J. D. Westcott, senators elect from j the election of their speaker, 
the state of Florida, for the coustilutional term, were +, C! the 224 members, there were present 2]2,— 
received and read, and these gentlemen were sev? | Tte abseut were as follows: 
erally qualified and took their seats. From New York—Chas. H. Carroll, 1; from Ohio, 
Mr. Sevier then submitted the following resolu- | Alico G. Thurinan, 1; from Louisiana, John Shdell, 
tion.— l; from Mississippi, Steven. Adams, Jefferson Davis, 
Resolved, Thal the senate proceed to ascertain the | 3d Robert W. Roberts, 3; from Alabama, Elwaca 
elasses in which the senators from the state ol Flo» | S Dargu, 3; from Missouri, Jubn Puelps, l. Total 
rida sball be inserled in conformity to the resolution Vacuneies, viz: lu New Hampshire, l; in Maa- 
of the 14th day of May, 1789, and as the coastitu- | S@chusetts, 1; in Georgia, 1; iu Tennessee, 1. 
tion requires; that the secretary put inlo the ballot} Upon the announcement by the clerk thal a quo 
box two papers of equal size, one of which shall be | TU! was present, 
numbered two, and one of which sliall be oumbered! On motion of Mr. Hopkins, of. Va. the house pro- 
three, and each senator shall draw one out; and the | ceeded to elect viva voce (as required hy their rules) 
senator who shall draw the paper numbered two, | their speaker. ‘Phe hst having been gone through 
shall be inserted in the class of senatora whose terras | with, the result was as follows z 
of service will expire the 3d day of March, [319; Votes cast, 9I 
and the senator who shall draw the paper nuraber-| Necessary to a choice, 106 
ed three shall be inserted in the class of senators} Jatin W. Davis, of Indiana, had received 120 


saroed over to Monday, the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

| Monday, Dec. 1. The clerk, (B. B. Freneh) of 
the last congress, at 12-o’elock, M. called the meni- 
| bers of the house to order, and having proceeded 
| tirough their list of 324 meinbers, he announced 
thal 212 had answered to their names, ani a majori- 
ty heng present, a quorum existed, and that it was 
competent therefore for the members lo proceed to 


whose terms uf service will expire the 34 duy of} Samuel F. Vinton, of Orio, 72 
March, 1851. Moses Norris, of New Hampshire 9 
Mr. Archer moved that the subject lic over till to-|— William S. Miller, of New York, d 5 
morrow; which was agreed lo. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts 1 
On motion of Mr. Cameron, it was ordered that} Daniel M. Barringer, of N. Carolina, - 1 
the usual number of newspapers (not exceeding three)! John G. Caapman, of Maryland, : 1 
be supplied to each senator during the session. J. H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania I 
On motion of Mr. Allen, it was— Audrew Stewart, of Peonsylvania 1 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate acquaint > a 
the house that the senate is ready to proceed to bu- 9r 


Biness. The following is the vote in detail: 

Mr. Speight submitted the following resolution: For Join YV. Davis— Messrs. Stephen Adams, An- 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed jointly | derson, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, James Black, J. A. 
with such committee as may be appointed by the} Black, Bowitn, Boyd, Briukerhotf, Brodhead, Wm. 
house of representatives to wait on the presideat of| G. Brown, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
the Uniled States, and inform him that quorums of | Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Colin 
both houses have assembled, and that congress is | Constable, Cullo u, Cummins, Cunnmgham, Daniel, 
ready to receive any communication he may bc| De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Drom- 
pleased to make. goole, Dunlap, Edsall, Etlaworth, Erdiuan, Faran, 


Ficklio, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodvear, 
Gordon, Grover, Hamlio, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Honston, Edward W. 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Chas. 
J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Julipson, Jas. Jobn- 
son, Andrew Johnson, G W. Jones, Seshorn Jones, 
Kennedy, Preston. King, Lawrence, Leake, Leib, 
Ligon, Lumphiu, Maclay, McClean, McClelland, 
McClernand, McConnetl, McCrate, McDowell, Me- 
Kay, J. P. Martin, Barelay Martin, Morris, Morse, 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, Per- 
rill, Pettit, Price, Rathhun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. 
Simms, Thos. Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark. 
weather, St. John, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, James 
Thompson, Jacoh Thompson, Tibhatts, Treadway, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, 
Wood, Woodworth, Yell, and Yost— 120. 

For Samuel F Vinton— Messrs. Abbot, Join Quincy 
Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Bell, 
Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, C.ihell, Cueke, 
Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, G. 


Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Ewing, Foot, Gens — 
i try, Guldings, Grider, Grinoell, Hampton, Harper, 


Herrick, Hilliard, Elias B. Halines, John. W. Hous- 
too, Sam. D Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P Kiog, ‘Thos. Butler 
King, Lewis, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, 
Marsh, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Rimsey. Julius 
Rockwell, John A. Rack vell, Root, Runk, Schenck, 
Severance, Truman Saith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohin, Thihodeaux, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, 
Trumbo, Vance, White, Winthrop, Wright, and 
Young—72. 

For Moses Norris— Vessrs. Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, 
Rhett, Seddon, A. D. Sims, Simpson, Woodward, 
Yancey. and Harmanson—9. 

For Wm. S .Miller— Messrs. Wm. W. Campbell, 
J. H. Campbell, Levin, Seaman, and Woodruff—5, 

For Andrew Stroart—Mr. Jolin G. Chspmaun—l1. 

Far Daniel L Burringer— Mr. Grahan—). 

For John G. Chapnan— Mr. Long— I. 

For John H Campbell — Mr. Milier— 1. 

For Robert C Winthorp—Mir. Viuton—. 

The speaker elect, having heen conducted by Mr. 
Vinton, of Ohio, and Mr. McKay, of N.C. at the re- 
quest of the clerk, to the chair, and Mr. Davis having 
asuumed his station spoke as fullows: 

i Genllenien— Permit me to tender to you my mast 
sincere acknowledgments for the honor you have 
conferred upon me in calling me to preside over 
your deliberations. Dixtrusting, as I do, my ability 
to discharge the functions appertaining to the chair 
appropriately, I shall have to draw largely aud ofteo 
upon that kiodness and partiality which you have 
just extended to me with such ughesitating cordiality. 

“l shall endeavor to discharge my duty as your 
presiding officer faithfully and impartially, strictly 


enforcing such rules aud regulations as you, 10 your 7 


wisdom may adopt for your governmeut. l hope 
the session may be peaceful and prosperous; awd I 
indulge the hope that we shall in due season arrive 
at such legislatire enactments as shall subserve the 
public interest, and promote the welfare, the peace, 
and the prosperity of the country; and this hope, I 
am confident, is cordially reciprocated on your part. 

“Gentlemen, my duties, 1. know, are as arduous 
as they are responsible; but J shall endeavor to dis- 
charge them with fillelity, knowing no party but the 
peopte, and na locality but the country.” à 

The vath of office, as required by the sixth artiele 
of the constitution, and as prescribed by tlie act of 
congress of the Ist June, 1789, to wit: * That I will 
Support the constitution of the United States,” was then 
adwinistered to the speaker by Mr. John Quiney 
Adams. 

The samo oath prescribed in the acl of June 1789, 
was then administered by the speaker to each of the 
members present, begimuing with those of the stale 
of Maine. 

Mr. T Thompson expressed a wish to olfer a re- 
sulution in pursuauce, as suggested hy Mr. John Q. 
*Tiloms, to congressional custo:n, ta send a message to 
the senate, inforining (hem thatthe house was naw 
organized and ready to proceed to business. 

A message was here received from the senata in- 
forming the house thata quorum of that body was in 
attendance, and ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. Thompson’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDowell moved the following, 

Resolved, That the standing rules aud orders of the 
last house of representatives, as they esiste] at the 
close of the last sessiun, be adopted as the rules and 
orders of proceeding of this house. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, moved to excopt the ane 
hour rule from the rules of the last session. j 

Mr. Payne, of Ala. was not prepared to give up the 
hour rule uf once, though lie was ready for sone 
modification. The only danger of despotism in this 
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house was from its dispisition to eontrol the debates, 
and he thought the rile ausht not to apply to the 
debales upin revenue questions. 

Mr. MeClernand, of Hl, was for making the sub- 
ject of internal improvements an exception to the 
operation of the rule. He considered this subject a 
momentous one. 

Mr. Chipman,, of Michigan, made a brief speech 
in cpposition to the modihcations proposed by Mi. 
Payne. , 

‘The yeas and nays heing ordered upon the motion 
tito adopt the old rule exeept the 334, or one hour 
rule,” the vote was, ayes 62, noes 143. So the 
house refused to strike out the one hour rule. 

The question eame back upon the rules of the last 
congress. 

Mr. Chapinun, of Ala. moved to amend Mr. Me- 
Dowell's proposition so as to adept the rules cuaeted 
at the commencement of the last session instead of 
those enacted at a subsequent period al that session, 
and thus to restore the rule which had been abalish- 
ed forbidding the reception of aboiitinn petitions. 

The yeas and nays, oo Mr. Chapman's amendinent 
slood as fellows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer. 
Bayly, Bedinger. Beli, lames. A. Black. Bowlin, Boyd, 
Milton Brewo, Wm. G. Brown. Bur, Cabe:l, John G. 
Ciapman, Angusius A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Cnipinan, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Constable, Cul- 
lom, Daniel, Garreu Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, Dougla-s, 
Dremgeole, Faran, Ficklin, Gies, Graham, Haralson, 
Harmausen. Hilljard. Hoge, lssae E. Holes, Hopkins, 
George 3. Houston, E. W. Huhard, Hunter, Cuarles J 
lugersoll, Juseph Juhnson, Andrew Johnson, Gea. W. 
Janes, Sesburn Jones, l'homis R. King, Leake, Ligon, 
Long, Luinpkin, McClean, M.Clernand, McConnell, 
McHeury, [eKay, Juhu P. Marun, Barelay M itin, 
Norns, Payne, Vendleten, Perry, Price. Reid, Relfe, 
Rhen, Seddon, A. D. Suis, L. H. Sinis, Siiapsop; 
Robert Simth. Stanton, Stephens, Taylor, Jacob lhomp- 
son, Tibbats; Toomb:, ‘ireaiway, Trambu, Wilmot, 
Woodward, Yancey, Yell—84. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, J. Q Adams, Anderson, Ar- 
neld, Ashmun, Baker, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, 
Briwkerhoff, Brodhead, Bufugtun, W. W. Ca-upbell, J. 
H. Campbell, Catheart, Colla-aer, Conn, Crauston, Oro- 
zier, Cuiver, Cunuingham, Darragh, Delano, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Dixon, Duulap, Ellsworth, Erduian, Ewing, 
Fue', Fosler, Fries, Garvin, G-ntry. Giddin s, Goodyear, 
Gordon, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, Hainpion, 
Harper, Henley, Herrick, Enas B. Holmes, Hough, J.W 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, 


, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Inger- | 


aoll, Je. kins, Janies H. Juhuson, Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King. Pieston King, Lawrence, Lewis, Levin Maclay, 
Meclelland, McCrate, McDowell, McGanghey, Meli- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Murris, Meulion, Niven, Owen, 
Parish, Perrill, Pollock, Ramsey, Ratnbun, Ritter, Julius 
Rockwell, Jo n A. Rockwell. Rout, Rans, Rossell, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seamumnou, Schenek, Seaman, Seve- 
rance, 'lruman Sinuh, Albert Suiih, Thomas Suith, 
C. B. Smith, Stark weather, Stewart, St. Joh , Swahm, 
Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Beuj. Thumpson, Jas. 
Thompson, Tilden, Vance, Vurnon, Wentwarih, Whea- 


ton, White, Wick, Wilhams, Wiuthrop, Wood, Wood- | emm seers m UT | 


rut. Woodworth, Wrignt, Young. Yost—121. 
So the house relused to adopt Mr. Chapman's 


afier ten days" advertisement in the newspapers 
printed in this cny; the person or persons to whom 


fit may be Jet bemg required to give hend, with suf 


ficient security, for the proper execution of the work; 
and the necessary printing in the mean time the 
vlerk of this house is required to have done by the 
printers for the la-t house.” 
Mr. Davis -üstamed his amendmeot by some re- 
marks, whieh were replied to by Mr. Bayly Mr. 
| Davis, was again proceeding ia forther remarks, 
| when 
| The president's annual message was announced; 
aod read. See page 217 
| Mr. Broadhead submitted the following which was 
afired to, 
Resolved, That the message of the president | f the 
United S:ates be referred ta the committee ol the 
| whole on the state of the union; and that Ülken 
| thousand copies with and twenty thousand wilkout tbe 


accompanying documents be printed for the use uf 


‘the house, and that the printing be done by the prin 

ter to be hereafter etected. 

! Mr. Davis moved that the house now adjourn.— 
, Carried. 5} 

| Wednesday. Dre. 3. The consideration of the mo- 
‘tion made yesterday by Mr. Bayly, in relation to cleet- 
| ing a pnolie printer was resumed, 

j Mr. Davis concluded his remaiks in advocacy of 
; his amendinent. Mr. Bayly replied. 

| The previous question was called and the qucstion 
ion the amendment of Mr. Duvis being taken, stood 
jayes 80, noes 84. 
rejected. 

The question returned upon the original question. 
; À division of the question was ealied, and tne house 
‘decided to go into the electiun ul a publie printer by 
la vote of 1291062. Tne speaker called for nouina- 
liens. 

Mr. Bayly, of Va. nomirated Ritchie & Heiss. 

Mr. Daris, of Ky. nominated Jefferson & Co. 
| practical printers 

Mr. Foote, of Vt. nominated Dow & Ca. 

The result was as follows: 

For Ritchie & Heiss, 123; Dowe & Fiske, 69; Jef- 
ferson & Co. 2; Gales & Scatun, 4. Whole number 
of votes 198 Necessary to a choice [00 

The speaker announced tnat Ritchie & Heiss having 
reccived tlie greatest number of votes were elected 
| printers of the house lor the twenty ninth congress. 
Amos Lane was then re elected sergeant al arms 
‘by resolution, and Mr. Whitney, of Hilinoss, daor 


|keeper. Several nominations were submitted for 
| post master; the following was the result of the bal- 
lot: 


11; Mr. Brenaugh, 21; Mr. Campbell, 5. Whole 
number of votes 199. Necessary to a choice 100. 

Mr. Jehusuu having received tue greater. number 
jof votes was declared to be duly elected, aud the 
house adjouracd. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


amendment; thereby resolving not lo re-enact the | Fellow citizens of the Senate and house of 


famous 21st rule. 


Mr. Holmes, of S. C. then offered as an amend- 
ment to Mr. McDowell's resolution, te strike out all 
after the word ‘-resolved,” and insert the following: 

“Tiat the rules of the house of representatives, as 
they existed ui the close of the last session of cun- 
gress, be lor the present adopted a» tie rules of this 


house; and that a eonnaittee be appointed to revise | 


the rules, and repert to this house such alterations 
and amendments as may be deemed advisable.” 

Mr. Holmes’ proposed amendment was adopted 
without a division, 

The resolution of Mr. McDowell as amended by 
the motion of Mr. Holmes, was then agreed to, and 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C. Messrs. Hamlin Bowlin, Hunter, 
Vinton, Reid, J. Q. Adams, Reuben Chapman, and C. 
B. Smith, were appointed a eommittee to revise the 
rules in pursuance of the motion, 

Mr. Cobb ulferred a resolutlon to obviate unfair- 
ness in the choice of seats, by providing that they 
should be chosen by Jot, &c. pendiog which wetion 
the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2. On wotion of Mr. Cobb, of 
Ga. B. Bb. French, was continued in the ollice of 
elerk of the house. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, ol Pa. presented a petition from 
citizens of Oregon territory, praying the extension 
ever them ol the laws aud jor their atfiliation with 
tlie rest of the umon. 

Public printing. On motion of Mr. Bayly, of Va. 
the house proeeeded to the election of a public priu- 
[Cr E 

Mr. G. Davis offered the following amendment— 
“Strike out ali after the word 'esotocd,? and itsert 
the words ‘That a eomumittee of tive be appeiuted to 
let the prinung of this house to the lowest bidder, 


Representutives of the United Stals: 

It isto me a seurce of unaliccted satiefaction to 
meet the representatives of the siates and people in 
congress assembled, as it will be to receive the aid 
of their combined. wisdom in. the adininistration. of 
publie affairs. In performing, for the first time, the 
duty imposed on me by the t oustitution, of giving to 
you information of the state of the Union, aud re- 
commending to your consideration Suci measures as 
in my judgment are necessary and expedient, | ain 
happy twat | ean congratulate yeu on the eoutinned 
prosperity of our country. Under the vlessmgs of 
Divine Pievidence and the benign toflueuce of our 
tree immstitutions, it stands before tne world a specta- 
ele ol national happiness. 

With our unexampled advancement in all the ele- 
ments of national greatness, the affeetion ol the 
people 1s confirmed tur the union of the states, and 
for the doctrines vl popular liverty, which He at tie 
foundation of our goverument. 

It becomes us, i bumilils, lo make our devout 
acknowledgments to the Supreme Ruler ot the Uni- 
verse lor ihe mestimable civil and religious blessings 
with which we are iavored. 

[FOREIGN RELATIONS ] 

In calling the attention vi congress to our rela- 
tious wilh foreign powers, | am gratibed to be able to 
state, thal, though with some of them there have 
existed stuce your last session serious eauses of ir- 
vitalion and misuudeistanemg, yet no actual hestilt. 
ties hase teken place. Adopting the maxim 10 the 
conduet of our loreign alfairs, to task nothing that 
Is not right, aud suumit to nothing tbat rs wrong,” it 
nas been Diy aux1008 desire to preserve peace wilh ali 
uations; but at Lie. same lime, to be prepared ta re- 
sist aggression, and to matntain all our just rights. 


SIDENT MESSAGE. 


So Mr. Davis! amendment was | 


Mr. Johnson, (present P. M.) 102; Mr. McCermick, i 


Í [a^xExaTION OF TEXAS. ] 

Iu pursuante ul tae Jos res)lunica. of eangress, 
for annexing Texas to the United States. my pre- 
| decessor, on the thud way ot March, 1845 et ected 
to subant the first and seird seeticus of thut reso- 
ition to the repablie of ‘lexus, às an overture, on 
the part of the United States, lur her admission as 
a stale into eur Unin. This eleetion | approved, 
and aceuiditigly the char.e d'affaiis of the United 
States in. Texas, under mstruc ians of tbe tenth ot 
> arch, 1845, presentcd these sections of the resolu- 
tion lot the acceplance of that republice. The exe- 
cutne government, the congress, and the people of 
Texas an convention, have suceessively couiplied 
with all ihe terms and conditions of the jrint resu- 
tution A constitution for the government of the 
State of Texas, formed by a eonsention of deputies, 
Is here» ith laid belure congress. It is well known, 
| atso, that the people of Texas at the polls have ac- 
cepted the terius of annexation, and ratified the cou- 
oe "n. 
| | communicate to congress the correspondence 
j bet een tie secretary of stale and our charge iaf- 
Hans in ‘Texas; and also the ecrrespondence of the 
latter to the authorities of "l'exas; together with the 
ollicial documents (ransantted by him tu his own go- 
veruinent. 


The terms of annexation whieh were offered by 
the United States having been accepted hy Texas, 
the public faith of both parties ix solemnly pledged 
10 the compact of their umon. Nothing remains te 
consunimate tne event, but the passage of an act by 
congress lo adinit the State ol Texas into the Unien 
(upon an equal foeting with the original stales.— 
| Strong reasons exist why this should be done at ap 
jeariy periud of the session. It will be ohserved that, 
| by the constitution of Texas, the existing governinent 
jis only continued temporarily till congress can aei; 
land tiat tne third Monday of the present manth is 
jthe day appointed for holding the first general elec- 
tion, On that day a governor, a leoteoant gover- 
‘noc, and both branches of the legislature, will be 
| chosen by the people. ‘The president of Texas is 
j required immediately after the receipt of official in- 
i f'orination that the new state has been admitted into 
our Union by eongress, to convene the legislature; 
and, opaa sts meeting, the existing government will 
he superseded, and the state government organized. 
Questions. deeply interesting to Texas, in common 
with the other states; the exteesiat of our revenue 
Jaws and judicial system over her people aod terri 
tury, as well as measures of a local charact r, will 
, elaim the early attention of congress; and, therefore, 
‘upod every principle ol republican goveroment, she 
ought to be represented i that budy without nune- 
veessary delay. J cunnottuu eirnestly reeommend 
, prompt action un thts tmportant subject. 


| As soon as the aet to admit Texas as a stale shall 
be passed, the unten of the two republics will be 
consummated by their own voluntary eonsent. 

This accession ta our territory has been a hlood- 
less achievement. No arm of force has been raised 
to produce the result, The sword has had uo part in 
|the vietory. We have not sought to extend our ter- 
l enorial possessions by eonquest, or our republican 
|instuotions over a reluctant people. It was toe de- 
| liberate homage of each people to the great prinei- 
| ple af our ledera'ive union, 

If we eonsider the extent of territory invulved iu 
the annexatiori—its prospective niluenee on A mëri- 
ca—the means by wlieu it has. been aecomplished, 
springing purely from the choice of the peapte them- 
selves to share the blessings of our umono,—the his- 
jtory of the world may be ehallenged to furnish a 
| parallel. 


[FUTILE FOREIGN INTERFERENCE ] 

The jurtsuietion of the United Ststes, which at 
the f ration of the federal constitution was bound- 
ed by the St. Mary’s, onthe Atlantic, has passed the 
Capes of Florida, and been peacetally extended to 
the Del Norte. In eontemplating the grandeur of 
this event, it is not tobe Jurgotten that the result 
was achieved in despite of the diplomatic interfer- 
ence of European monaremes. Even France—ithe 
country which had been our ancient ally —the country 
which has a comimoa interest with us in maintatiang 
the freedom of the seas—the country which, by the 
cession cf Louisiana, first opened te us aeeess tu the 
Gulf of Mexico—t!he country with whieh we have 
been every year drawing more and more closely the 
bends of successful commerce—mosl unexpectedly, 
and to our uufeigned regret, took part in an cffart to 
prevent annexaiion, aud to impose on Texas, as a 
condition of the recognition of her independence by 
Mexico, that she would never join herself to the 
United States. We may rejoice inat*the tranquil 
and pervading influence of the American principle 
ef self-government was suilicient to defeat the pir- 
poses of British and French interference, and, tiit 


218 


the almost unanimous voice of the people of Texas! © 


has given to that interference a peaceful and effec- 
tive rebuke, From this example, European govern- 
meuis may learn how vain diplomatic arts and in- 
trigues must ever prove npon this continent, against 
th: t system of self-government which seems natural 
to our soil, and wbieh will ever resist foreign inter- 
ference. 

Towards Texas, I do not doubt that a liberal and 
generous spirit will actuate congress in all that con- 
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[FoRBEARANCE.] 

But though Mexico cannot complain of the United 
States on aceount of the arnexation of Texas, it is 
to be regretled that serious eauses of misunderstand- 
ing between tlie bvo eountries continue to exist, 
growing out of unredressed injuries inflieted by the 
Mexican authorities and people on the persons and 
property of citizens of the United States, through a 
long serica of years. Mexico has admitted these 
injuries, but bas neglected and refused to repair 


for their examination and settlement by a joint com- 
mission, was coneluded and sign. 1 at Mexico ou the 
twentieth day of November, 1843. This treaty was 
ratified by the United States, with certain amend. 
ments, to which no just exception eould have been 
taken; but it has not yet received the ratification of 
| the Mexiean government. In the meantime, our 
eitizens who suffered great losses, and some of whom 
have been redueed trom affluence to bankruptcy, are 
without remedy, unless (heir rights be enforced by 


jthem. Sach was the eharaeter of the wrongs, and their government. Such a continued and unpro- 
such the iusuits repeatedly ollered to American citi- | voked series of wrongs could never have been tole- 
zeus and the American flag by Mexico, in palpable | rated by the United States, had they been commit- 
violation. of the Jaws of natiuns and the treaty be-|ted by one of the principal nations of Europe.— 
tween tlie two countries of the 5th April, 183], that! Mexico was, however, a neighboring sister republic, 
they have been repeatedly brought to the notice of| which, following our example, had achieved her 
congress by my predecessors. As early as the Sth | independenee, and for whose success and prosperity 
Febru ry, 1837, the President of the United States! all our sympathies were early enlisted. The United 
declared, iu a message to eougress, that ‘the length | States were the first to recognise her independence, 
of time smee some of tire injuries have been com. | and to receive her into the family of nations, and 
mitted, the repeated and unavailing applications for, have ever been desirous of cultivating with her a 
redress, the wanton character of some of the out. | good understanding. We have, therefore, borne the 
rages upon the persons and property of our eitizens, repeated wrongs she has eommitted, with great pa- 
chose to regard as a violation of the rights of Mex- | open the ollicers and flag of the United States, inde- | tience, in the hope that a reteruing sense of justico 
ico, and, in consequence of it, he demanded his|peudent of reeent insults to this government and | Would ultimately guide her couneils, and that we 
passports. He was inlormed thatthe government of | people by the late extraordinary Mexican minister, | might, if possible, honorably avoid any hostile col- 
the United States did not consider this joint resolu- j Would justify, in the eyes of all nations, immediate | lision with ber. 

fion asa violation of any of the rights of Mexico, | war." He did nol, however, reeommend au imme- [NECOTIATION RESsUMEn.] 

or that it afforded any just eause of offence to his | diate resort to this extreme measure, which lic dc-| Without the previous authority of congress, the 
government; that the republic of Texas was an in- | Clared "should not be used by just and generous na-, executive possessed no power to adopt or enforce 
dependent power, owing no allezianee to Mexico, | tions, eoufiding in their strength, for injuries com- | adequate remedies fur the injuries we had suffered, 
constituting no part of her territory or rightful so- witted, i( it can be honorably avoided;" but, in a or to do more than be prepared to repel the threat- 


cerns her interests and prosperity, and that she will 

never have eause to regret that she tias untted her 

“lone star" to our glarions constellation. 
[DIFFICULTIES WITH MEXICO ] 

I regret to inform you thatoor relations with 
Mexico, since your last session, have not been of the 
amicable eharacter which it is our desire to cultivate 
with all foreign nations, On the sixth day of March 
last, the Mexican euvoy extraordinary aud minister 
plenipotentiary to the United States made a formal 
protest, in the name of his government, against the 
joint resototion passed by congress, “for the annex- 
ation of Texas tu the United States,” which he 


vereignty and Jurisdiction. He was also assured /Spitit ol forbearance, proposed that another demand encd aggression on the part of Mexico. After our 


that it was the sincere desire of this government to 
maintain with that of Mexico relations of peace and 
goed understanding. 
notwithstanding these representations and assuran- 
ces, abruptty terminated his mission, and shortly af- 
terwards left the country. Our envoy extraordinary 


be made on Mexico for thal redress whieh had been! 
so long and uujustiy withheld. In these views, com- | 


‘made in their respeetive bodies, concurred. Since 
| these proceediugs more than eight years have elaps- | 
ed, durmg which, in addition to the wrongs then | 


army and navy had remained on the frontier and 
coasts of Mexico for many weeks, without auy hos- 


That funetionary, however, | wittees of the two houses of eongres:, in reports tile movement on her part, though her menaees were 


continued, | deemed tt important to put an end, if 
possible, to this state of things. With this view, I 
caused sleps to be taken, in the month of Seplember 


and nii ster plenipotentiary to Mexieo was refused eomplained ol, others of an aggravated eharaeter| last, to ascertain distinctly, and in an authentic form, 
all official intercourse with that government, and | have been eommilted on the persons and property of | what the designs of the Mexican.government were; 


after remaining several months, by the permission of 


our eilizens. A special agent was sent tu. Mexico! 


whether it was their intention to declare war, or in- 


his own government, he returned to the U. States, — ia the suwmer of 1838, with full authority to make vade l'exas, or whether they were disposed to ad- 


Thus, by the acts of Mexico, all diplomatie inter- 
course between the two countries was suspended. 


| auotner aud final dewaud for redress. The demand’ 
Was made; the Mexican government promised to re- | 


just and settle, in an amicable manner, the pending 


| differences between the two countries. Oa the ninth 


Since that time Mexico has, ontil recently, occu- | PT the wrougs of which we complained; and aller, of November an official auswer was received, that 


pied an attitude of hostility towards the U. States— 
has been marshalling and organizing armies, issuing 
proelamations, and avuwing the intention. to make 


jmuech delay,a treaty of indemuity with thal view 
j Was concluded between the two powers on the I1th 


the Mexican government consented to renew the di- 
plomatic relations which had been suspended 1n 


jof April, £339, and was duly ratified by both guvern- | March last, and for that purpose were willing to 


war on the United States, either hy an open decla. | €t j accredit a minister from the United States. With a 
ration, or by invading ‘Texas. Both tlie eongressand | By this treaty a joint commission was ereated to Sincere desire tu preserve peace, and restore rela- 
convention of the people of ‘Texas iuvited this go-/adjudieate aud decide un the claims of Awerican tions of good understanding between the two repub- 
vernuient to send an army into that territory, to pro- | erlizens on the government of Mexteo, The com. | lis, I watved afl ceremony as to the manner ol re- 
tect and defeod them against the menaced attack.— ilssiun Was organized at Washington on the twenty-| newiug diplomatic intercourse between them; and, 
The moment the terms of annexation, offered by the fifth day of August, 1340. l'üeir. time was hnnted | #8Suming tbe initiative, ou the tenth of November a 
United Siates, were accepted by T'esas, tlie jalter | tu elguteen mouths, at Lie expiration uf which, they distinguished eitizen of Louisiana was uppointed en- 
became so far a part of our own country, as to make had adjuu/cated aud decided claims amounting to! YOY extraordinary aud minister plenipotentiary to 
it our duty to afford such proteetion and defence. J two millions. tweuly sia thousand one handred and | Mexico, clothed wilh full powers to adjust, and de- 
therefore deem it proper, as a precautionary mea- Uirty-unre dollars and sixty-eigot cents in fagor of, finitely settle, ali pending dillerences between the 
sure, to order a slroug squadron to the coastal Mex- jeiuzeus ol the Uuiled Siales agaiust the Mexican | (Wo countries, including those of boundary between 
ico, and to conecritrate an ellicient military force on | government, leaving a large amount of claims unde- | Mexicu and the State of F'exas,— The minister ap- 
the western frontier of Texas. Our army wasor-jcided. Ui tlie latter, the Ameriean commissioners | Polited has set out on his mission, and is probably 


dered to take position. in the eountry between the 
Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any inva- 
sion of the Texan teiritory whieli might be atte.npt- 
ed by the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the gulf 
was ordered to co-operate with the army. But 
though our army aud navy were placed t a position 
to defend our own, aud the rights of Texas, they 
were ordered to commit no act of hostility agaist 
Mexico, unless she declared war, or was herself the 
aggressor by striking the first blow, ‘lhe result has 
been, that Mexico has made no aggressive muve- 
meut, and our niitary and naval commanders have 
executed their orders with suen diseretion, that the 
peace of the two repubises has not been disturbed. 
‘Texas lias declared ber independence, aud main- 


taineu it by her arms for mure tuan tine years. She | 


has trad an organized government in successful upe- 
ration durmg that period, tler sepatate existence 
as an independent state, tad been recognized by the 
United States and the principal powers of [jurope. 
'"I'reaties of coumeree and navigation bad been cou- 
cluded with tier by dilfereut nations, and 1t had be- 
como manifest to the whole world that any furrier 
attempt on ihe part of Mexico to conquer her, or 
overthrow her government, would be vain. Kveu 
Mexicu herself had become satisfied! of this fael; 
and whilst the question of auuexaliun was pending 
before thie peopie of Texas, dering tie past suinmer, 
the goveriinent of Mexico vy a tormal act agieed to 
reeognise the independence of ‘Texas, on condition 
that she would nut annex heirsell to any other puw- 
er. [llic agreement to acknowledge the indepeu- 
dence of Texas, whether with or without this coudi- 
lion, is cynelusive agamst Mexico. ‘Ihe indepen. 
dence ol Texas is a laet conceded by Mexico lier- 
self, and she had no right or authority to prescribe 
restrictiuus as to the Jorm of government which 
Texas might alterwaids elioose to assume. 


| bad deeided tu tavor uf oor eitizeus, claims amount-; 
jug to mue hundred and twenty-eight thousan! six 
tuudred and twenty-seven dullars and eighty-eight| 
| cents; which were lett unacted on by the um- 
pire authorized by lhe treaty. Sull further 
Clans, amounting to between three and four 
wiliuns of dollars, were suumitled to the buard | 
tov late to. be cuusidered, aud were left uudisposed | 
iul. ‘Phe sum ol two millions twenty-six thousand 
une hundred aud tüity-niue dollars and sixty-eight 
cents, decided by the ovard, was a liquidated and 
ascertained. debt due by Meaico to the claimants, 
aud there was uo jusuliaole reason for delaying its 
payment aceording to the terms of the treaty. It 
i was Dot, huwever, paid. Mexico applied for. further 
iduleuce; aud, iu that spirit of. liuerality aud. tor- 
bearauce Which has ever marked the policy ol the 
United States lowards that rep solic, tie request was 
grauted; aud, on the thirtieia of January, 1343, aj 
juew trealy was concladed. By this trealy st was 
provided, that the interest due on the awards in fa- 
vor ol claunants under the convention of the eleventh 
of April, 1839, should be paid on the thirticth of 
Apri, 1343, and that “the principal of the said 
awards, and tlic inlerest arising thereon, shall be 
paid in five years, m equal iustalments every three 
months; the said teri ol tive years lu comence on 
the thicictt: day of Apiil, 1843, as atoresaid.” The 
wuterest due on the thirtieth day of April, 1843, and 
the three first ot the twenty 1ustelments, have been 
paid. Seventeen of these instalments remain un- 
paid, seven of which are uow due. 

The claus which were left undee ded by the juint 
}commissiun, amounting to more than three nilliuus 
of dollars, together wash other clatns for spoliations 
on the properly of our citizens, were subsequently 
prescuted to the Mexiean guvernment for pay meut, 
«nd were so far recogniscd, thal a treaty, providiog 


by this ume near the Mexieau capital. He bas been 
instructed to bring the negotiation with which he is 
eharged toa conelusivn at the earliest practicable 
period; which, st is expected, will be in time to en- 
able iue to commuticate the result to congress dur- 
ing the present session. Until that result is knuwa, 
I forbear to recommend to congress such ulterior 
measures of redress for the wrongs aud injuries we 
bave so lo g born, as it would have been proper to 
make had no such negotiation been instituted. 


[THE MISSING INSTALMENTS ] 

Congress apprupriated, at tie last session, the sum 
of two nundred aud seventy five tliousaud dollars lor 
the payment of the April and. July istalments of 
the Mexican idewnites lor the year 1844; '*Pro- 
vided it shall be ascertained tv the satisfaction of 
the American government that said iustalinents have 
been paid by tue Mexican goverumeut to the agent 
appowuited by the United Stales to receive the same, 
In such manner as to discharge all claim on the 
Mexican governuieut, nud said agent to be dulin- 
quentin remilung the money to the United States." 

Pue uusettied stale our relaliugs with Mexico has 
involved this subject in anueh mystery. The first 
intormatiuu, in an autlicatie. form, trom the agent of 
the Uuned States, appointed under the administra- 
lion ot my predecessor, was received ul the stato 
departoeut on the ninth of Nuveaiber last. This is 
contained in a letter, dated. the seventeenth of Oc- 
tuber, addressed by hiin to ono of our citizens then in 
Meaico, wil the view of liaviug it counnunicated 
tu that department. From this it appears that the 
agent, on tho twentieth of September, 1544, gave a 
receipt to the treasury of Mexico lor the amount of 
the April and July instalmeuts of the indemnity, In 
the same eommuuication, however, he asserts that 
he had not received a single dollar in cash; but that 
he holds such securities as warranted him at the 
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time in giving the reccipt. and entertains no doubt but 
that he will eventually obtain the money, As these 
instalments appear never tn have been actually paid 
by the government of Mexico to the azeot, and as 
that government has not therefore heen released so 
as to discharge the claim, I do not feel myself war 
ranted in directing payment to be made tothe claim- 
ants out of the treasury, without further legislation. 
Their case is, undoubtedly, one of much hard-tip; 
and it remains for congress to decide whether any, 


At the same time, he proposed, in addition, to vield 
to the Uniled States a delached territory north of 
the Columbia. extending along the Pacific and the 
Straits of Fuca, from Bulfinch’s harbor inelnsive to 
Hood's canal, and tn make free to the United States 
any port or ports 3nuth of latitude forty-nine degrees, 
which they might desire, entire on the main land, or 
on Quadra and Vanenuver's island. With the ex- 
ception of the free ports, this was the same offer 


and what, relief ought to be granted lo them. Our 
minister to Mexico has been instructed to ascertain; by the American government in the negotiation of 
the facts of the case from the Mexican government, | 1826. This proposition was properly rejected by the 
in an authentic and official form, and report the re-| American plenipotentiary on the day it was suhmit- 
sult with as little delay as possihle. ‘ted. This was the only proposition of compromise 
[THE OREGON NEGOTIATION.] | offered hy the British pleniputectiary. The prapo- 
My attention was early directed to the negotiation, sition on the part of Great Britain having been re- 
which, on the fourth of March last, | found pending jected, the British plenipotentiary requested that a 
at Washington between the United States and Great, proposal should be made by the United States for an 
Britain, on the subject of the Oregon territory.— | “equitable adjustment of the question.” 
Three several attempts had been previously made to- [FAILURE OF cOMPROMISES.] 
settle the questions in dispute between the two coun-| When I came into office, | found this tu be the 


which had heen made by the British, and rejected 


tries, by negotiation, uron the principle cf comprur. State of the negotiation. Though entertaining the | 


mise; but each had proved unsuccessful. settled conviction, that the British pretensions of 


These negotiations took place at London, in the |title could not be maintained to ar y portion of the’ 


years 1818, 1824, and 182; the two first under the; Oregon territory upon any principle of public law 
administration of Mr. Munroe,ard the last unde recognised by nations, yet in deference to what had 
thatof Mr. Adams. The negotiation of 1818 hav- | been done by my predecessors, and especially in cou- 
ing failed to acenmplish its object, resulted in the | sideratian that propositions of compromise had been 


convention of the 20th of October of thal year— i thrice made by two preceding administrations, to | 


By the third article of that convention, it was, adjust the question on the parallel of forty-nine de- 


“agreed, that any country that may be claimed hy grees, and in two of them yielding to Great Britain | 


either party on the nortwest coast of America, west- the free navigation of the Columhia, and that the 
ward ol the Stony mountains, shall, together with pending negoliatian had heen commenced on the 
its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of basta of comproniise, I deemed it to be my duty not 
all rivers within the same, be free and open fur the; abruptly to break it off. 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of Under the conventions of 1818 and 1 I 
the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and and subjects af the two powers heila joint ncen- 
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subjects of the two powers; it being well understood paney of the country, I was induced to make another | 
that this agreement is not to be construed to the, effort to settle this long pending controversy in the | 


prejudice of any claim which either of the two high | spirit of moderation which had given hirth to the 
contracting parties may have to any part of the said. Tenewed discussion. A proposition was accordingly 
country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of Male, which was rejected by the British plenipaten- 


In consideration, too, that | 
the citizens | 


any other power or state to any pait of the said 
country; the only object of the tiigh contracting par- 
ties in that respect being, to prevent disputes and 
differences among themselves.” 

The negotiation of 1824 was productive of no re- 
sult, and the convention of 1818 wasleft unchang- 
ed. - 

The negotiation of 1826, having also failed to ef- 
fect an adjustment hy compromise, resulted in the 
convention of August the sixth, 1827, oy which it 
was agreed to continue in force, for an indefinite 
period, the provision of the third article of the con- 
vention of the twentieth of October, 1813; and it was 
further provided, that “it shall be competent, how- 
ever, to either of the contraeting parties, in case 
either should think fit, at any time after the twen- 
tieth of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contracting party, to annul and 


“abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, 


be accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after 
the expiration of the said term of notice.” In these 
attempts to adjust the controversy, the parallel of 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude had been of- 


fered by the United States to Great Britain, and in- | 


those of 1818 and 1826, with a further concessivn of 
the free navigation of the Columbia river south ol 
that latitude. The parallel of the forty-ninth de- 
gree, from the Rocky mountains to its intersection 
with the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia, 
and thence down the chacnel of that river to the 
sea, had been offered by Great Britain, with an ad- 
dition of a small detached territory north of the Co- 
lumbia. Both of these propositions had been re- 
jected by the partie» respectively. 

In October, 1843, the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States in 
London was authorized to make a similar offer to 
those made in 1818 and 1826. ‘Thus stood the ques- 
tion, when the negotiation was shortly afterwards 
transferred to Washington; and, on the twenty-third 
of August, 1844, was formally opened, under the di- 
rection of my uünmediale predecessor. Like all the 
previous negotiations, it was based upon the princi- 
ples of “compromise,” and the avowed purpose of 
the parties was, to ‘treat ot the respective claims 
of the two parties to the Oregon country, with the 
view to establish a permanent boundary between 


them westward of the Rocky mountains to the Pa- | 


cific ocean." Accordingly, on the twenty-sixth of 
August, 1844, the British plenipotentiary ulfered tu 
divide the Oregon territory by the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude, from the Ricky mountains to 
the point of its intersection with the northeastern- 
most branch of the Columbia river, and thence down 
that river tu the sea; leaving the [ree navigation of 
that river to be enjoyed iu com.nun by Lolli parties 
—tbe country south of this line lo belong to the 


! diary, who without snhmitimz any other proposition, 
| suffered the negotiation on his part to drop, express- 
, ing his trust that the Unites States would offer what 
| he saw fit to call “some further proposal for the set- 

tlement of the Oregon question, more consistent with 
fairness and equity, and with the reasonahle expec- 
tations of the British government.” 
tion thus offered and rejected repeated the offer of 
| the parallel of forty nine degrees of north latitude, 
| which had been made by two preceding administra- 
| tions, but without proposing to surrender to Great 
Britain, as they had done, the free navigation of the 


| Columbia river. ‘The right of any foreign power to | 


| the free navigation of any of our rivers, through the 
| heart of our country, was one which I was unwil- 
| ling to concede. Jt also embraced a provision to 
make free to Great Britain any purt or poris on the 
eap of Quadra and Vaucouver's island, south of this 
į parallel. Had this been a new question, coming un- 
der discussion for the first time, this proposition 
would nnt have been made. ‘The extraordinary and 
wholly inadmissible demands of the British govern- 


| ment, and the rejection of the proposition made in , 


delerence alone to what had been dune by my pre 
'decessors, and the implied obligation which their 


acts seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence ; 


that no compromise which the United States ought 
tu aecept, can be effected With this conviction, 
the proposition of compromise which bad been made 
and rejected, was, by my direction, subsequently 
withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon terri- 
tory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by irre- 
fragable faeis and arguments. 

The eivilized world will see in these proceedings a 
spirit of liberal concession on the part of the United 
States; aud this government will be relieved from all 
responsibility which may follow the Failure to settle 
the controversy. 


~ [JOINT OCCUPATION SHOULD CEASE.] 

All attempts at compromise having tatied, it be- 
comes the duty of congress to consider what mea- 
sores it may be proper to adopt for the secority and 
protection of our citizens now inha! iting, or who 
may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for tte mainte- 
nance of our just title to that territory. In adapt- 
mg measures tor this purpose, care should be taken 
that nothing be done to violate the stipulations of the 
convention of 1827, which is still m force. The 
' faith of treaties, in their letter and spirit, has ever 
| been, and, l trust, will ever be. scrupulously observ- 
ed by the United States. Under that convention, a 
year’s notice is required to be given by either party 
to the other, before the joint occupancy shall termi- 
nate, and belore either can rightfolly assert or exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of the 
territury. Tuis notice it would, in my judgment, be 
proper to give; aud 1 recommend that provision ba 


The proposi- : 
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made hy law for giving it accordingly, anil termina- 
ting, in this manner, the convention of the sixth of 
August, 1827. $ 

lt will beenme proper for congress to determioe 
what legislation. they can, in the meantime, adopt 
without violating this convention. Beyond all ques- 
lion, the protection of our laws and our jurisdic- 
ton, eivil and eriminal, ouzht to be immediately ex- 
tented over our eitizens in Oregon. They had just 
cause to complain of our long ncglect in this par- 
ticular, and have, in consequence, been compelled, 
for their own security and protection, to establish a 
provisional government fer themselves. Strong in 
| their allegiance anit ardent in their attachment to 
| the United States, they have been thus cast upon 
their own resources. They are anxious that our 
Jawa should be extended over them, and | recom- 
| mend that this be done by congress with as littla de- 
, lay as possible, in the full extent to which, the Brit- 
(ish parliament hase proceeded in regard to British 
[snbjects in that territory, by their act of July tae 
second, 1821, “for regulating the fur trade, and es- 
tablishiog a criminal end civil jurisdiction within 
certain parts of North America." By this act 
Great Britain extended her laws and jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over her subjects, engaged in the 
fur trade in that territory. By it, the courts of the 
| province of Upper Canada were empowered to take 
cognizance of causes, civil and eriminal. Justices 
ol the peace and other judicial officers were author- 
ized to be appointed in Oregon, with power to exe- 
cute all process issuing from the courts of that pro- 
vince, and to “sit and hold courts of record for the 
trial of criminal offences and misdemeanors,” not 
| made the subject of capital punishment, and also of 
civil cases, where the cause of action shall not **ex- 
ceed in value the amount or sum of two hundred 
pounds," 


Subs: quent to the date of this act of parliament, 
a graut was made from the ‘British crown” to the 
Hudson's Bay company, of the exclosive trade with 
, the Indian tmbes in the Oregon territory. subject to 
a reservation that it shall not operate to the exclu- 
sion “of the subjects of any foreign state who, un- 
der or by force ot any convention for the time heing, 
between us and such foreign states respectively, 
may he entitled to, and shall be engaged in, the said 
trade." 


]t is much to be rezretted, that, while under this 
act Biitish subjects have enjoyed the protection of 
British laws and British judicial tribunals throughout 
the whole of Oregon, American citizens, in the 
same territory, have enjoyed no such protection 
irom their governinent. At the same time, the re- 
sult illustrates the character of our people and their 
‘inslitations. In spite of this neglect, they have 

multiplied, and their number is rapidly increasing m 
that territory. They have made no appeal to arins, 
but have peacefully (nrufied themselves in their new 
homes, uy the adoptin of republican institulions 
for themselves; furnishing another example of the 
truth that self-government is inherent in the Ameri- 
can breast, and must prevail. it is due to them 
that they should be embraced and protected by our 
jaws," 

lt is deemed important that our laws regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes east of 
the Rocky muuntains, should be extended to such 
| ir bes as dwell beyond them. 


The increasing emigration to Oregon, and Ihe 
care and protection which is due from the govern- 
ment to its citizens in that distant region, make it 
our duty, as it 18 our interest, to cultivate amicable 
relations with the Indian tribes of that territory.— 
For this purpose, 1 reeommend that provision be 
made lor establishing an Indian agency, and such 
sub agencies as may be deemed necessary, beyond 
the Rocky mountains. 


For the protection of emigrants whilst on their 
way to Oregon, against the attacks of the Indian 
tribes occupying the country through which they 
pass, l recommend that a suitable nuinber of stock- 
ades and block-house foris be erected along the usual 
route between our frontier settlements on the Mis- 
souri and the Rocky mountains; and that an adequate 
force of mounted milemen be raised to guard and 
protect them on their journey. The immediate 
adoptio col the-e recommendations by congress wall 
nol violate the provisions of the existing trealy. It 
will be doing nothing more lor American estizens 
than British laws have long since done for British 
subjects in the same territory. 

It requires scveral months to perform the voyage 
by sea trom the Atlantic. states to Oregon; and al- 
though we have a large number of whale ships m 
(he Pacific, but few of them afford an opportunity 
of interchanging intelligence, without great delay, 
between our settlements tn that distant region and 
the United States. An overland mail is believod tv 
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he entirely practicable; and the importance of estah- ple, that the people of this coatinent aione have the 


tishing such a mail, at least once a month, is sub- 
mitted tà tue favorahle consideration af congress. 
[GRANTS OF LAND—PRE EMPTIONS | 
Jt is submitted lo the wisdom of congress to de- 
termine wh ther, ul their present session and until 
after the expiration of the year's notice, any other 
hivasuire may be adopted, consi-teptls with the con- 


j right to decide their own destiny. Should any por- 
ition of them, constitating an independent state, pro- 
| pose to umte themselves with our confederacy, this 
| will be a question for thei and us to determine 
without any foreign interposition. We can never 
consent that European powers shall interfere to pre- 
veot such a anton, heeause it might distarb the **ba- 


vention of 1827, fur the security of our rights, amt) lance of power? which they may desire to maintain 
the government and protection of our citizens in. upon this continent. Near a quarter of a century 
Oregon. That it will ultimately be wise and proper ago, the principle was distinctly announced to the 
to make liberal grants of land to the patriotic pio- | world in the annual message of one of my predeces- 
peers, who, amidst privatious and dangers, lead the! sors, that “the American continents, by the free 
way through savage tribes inhabiting the vast wile; and independent condition which they have assumed 
derness intervening between our frontier settlements: and maintain, are henceforth nol to be considered as 
and Oregon. and who culiivate, and are ever ready) subjeets for future colonization by any European 
to defend the soit, 1 am fully satisfied. To doubt! powers.’ 
whether they will obtain such grants as soon as the! This principle will apply with greatly increased 
convention between the United States and Great, force, should aoy European power attenipt to estah- 
Britain shall have ceased to exist, would be to doubt | lish any new colony in North America. In the ex- 
the just ce of congress; but pending the year's no-| isting circumstances of the wortd, the present is 
tice, itis worthy of consideration whether a stipu- | deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and reallirm 
lation to this (fleet may he made, consistent!s with | the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state 
the spirit of that convention. my cordial concurrence in its wisdom and sound 
The recommendations which [ lave made, as toj policy. ‘The reassertion of this principle, especial- 
the best manner of securing oor rights in Oregon, | ly in reference to North America, is at this day but 
are submitted to congress with great deference.~ [the promulgation of a policy which no European 
Should they in their wisdom, devise any other mode | power should cherish the disposition to resist. Ex- 
better calculated to accomplish the same ohject, it) isting rights of every European nation should be re- 
shall meet with my hearly concurrence. spected; bnt it is due alike to our safety and our in- 
At the end of the year’s notice, should congress! terests that the: ficient protection of our laws should 
think it proper to make provision for giving that no- | he extended over our whole territorial limits, and 
lice, we shall have reached a period when the ra- | that it should be distinctly announced to the world 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or |as our settled policy, that no. luture European colu- 
firmly maintained. That they cai not be ahandoned | ny or dominicn shall, with our consent, be planted 
without a sacrilice of both national honor and inter-| or established on any part of the North American 
est, is too clear to admit of doub:. continent, 


Oregon is a part of the North American continent | 
to which it is confidently affirmed, the title of the | A question has recently arisen under the JUth ar- 
United States is the best now in existence. For the | trcle of the subsisting treaty between the United 
grounds on which that title rests, | refer you to the; States and Prussia. By this article, the consuls of 


[aELATIONS WITH OTHER FOREIGN NATIONS ] 


removcd by congress, and that the discriminating 
duties which have heen levied under the act of the 
thirteenth of July, 1832, on Spanish vessels coming 
to the United States from any other foreign coun- 
try, be refunded. This recommendation does not 
embrace Spanish vessels arriving in the United 
States from Cuba and Purto. Rico, which will still 
remain subject to the provisions of the act of Jone 
thirtieth, 1834, concerning tonnage duty on such ves- 
sels. 

By the act of the fourteenth of July, 1332. coffee 
was exempted from duly altogether. This exenip- 
tion was universal, without reference to the country 
where it was produced, or the national character of 
the vessel in which it was imported. By the tariff 
act of the thirtieth of August, 1842, this exemption 
from duty was restricted to coffee imparted in Ame- 
rican vessels from the place of its production; whilst 
coffee imported under all other circunistanees was 
subjected to a duty of twenty per cent. od valorem. 
Under this act, and onr existing treaty with the king 

lof the Netherlands, Java coflee imported from the 
European ports of that kingdom into the United 
States, whether m Duteh or American vessels, now 
pays this rate of duly. The government of the 
Netherlands complains that such a discriminating 
duty shonld have been imposed op coffee, the pro- 
duction of one of ils colonies, and which is chiefly 
brought from Java to the ports of that kingdom, and 
lexported from thence to foreign countries. Our 
trade with the Netherlands is highly beneficial to 
| both countries, ao our relations with them have 
lever been of the mnst friendly character. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, | recommend thal 
this diserimination should be abolished. and thal tha 
coffee of Java imported from the Netherlands be 
| placed upon the same footing with that imported di- 
rectly from Brazil and other countries where it is 
produced. 


Under the eighth section of the tariff act of the 
| thirtieth of August, 1842, a duty of fifteen cents per 


correspondence of the late and present secretary of|the countries have the right to sit as judges and ar- | gallon was imposed on Port wine in casks; while, on 
state with the British plen‘potentiary during the ne- | hitrators ‘in such differences as may arise. between | the red wines of several other countries, when im- 
gotiation. "The British proposition of compromise, | the captains and crews of the vessels belonging to : ported in casks, a duty of only six cents per gallun 
which would make the Columbia the line saul! of| the nation whose interests are committed to their! was imposed. The discrimination so far as regard- 
forty-nine degrees, with a trifling addition of detach-| charge, without the interference of the local autho | ed the Port wine of Portugal, was deemed a viola- 
ed territory to the United States, north of that viver, | rities, unless the conduct of the crews or of the cap- ' tion of our treaty with that power, which provides, 
and would leave on the British side two thirds of the; tain should disturb tha order or tranquillity of the! that “no higher or other doties shall be imposed on 
whole Oregon territory, including the free navigation | country; or the said consuls should require their as- the importation into the United States of America 
of the Columbia and al! the valuable harbors on the, sistance lo cause their decisions to be carried into of any article the growth, produce, or manufactura 


Pacific, cat never, for a moment, be entertained by 
the United States, without an abandonment of their 
just and clear territorial rights, their own self re- 
spect, and the national honor. For the information 
of congress, | communicate herewith the enrrespon- 
derce which touk pla e between the two govern 
ments daring the late negotiation. 
"BALANCE OF POWER "! 

The rapid extension of our settlements over our 

territories heretofore unocenpiel, the addition of 


ellect or supported.” 

‘The Pru sian consul at New Bedford, in June, 
1844, applied to Mr. Justice Story to carry iuto ef- 
fect a decision made by hun between the captain 

j and crew ot the Prassian ship Borussia; but the re- 
| quest was refused on the ground that, without pre- 
jvtqus legislation. by congress, the judiciary did nat 
| possess the power to give effect to this article of 
| the treaty. The Prus-iau government, through their 
| mmister here, have complamed of this violation of 


of the kingdom and possessions of Portugal, than 
‘such as are or shall be payable on the like article 
j beng the growth, produce, or manufactura of any 
jother foreign conntry.” Accordingly, to give effect 
| to the treaty, as well as to thy intention of congress, 
| expressed in a proviso to the tarif act itself, that 
| nothing therein contained should he so construed as 
to interfere with subsisting treaties with foreign na- 
lions, a treasury circular was issued on the sixteenth 
lof July, 1844, which among other things, Jeciared 


new states to our confederacy; the expansion of (ree| the treaty, and have asked the government of the | the duty on the Port wine ot Purtugal, in casks, ua- 


principles, und our rising greatness as a nition. are| United States to adopt the necessary measures to 


attracting the attention of the powers of Europe; 
and lately the doctrine has been broached in some 
of them, of a “balance of poser" on this continent, 
1o check oar advancement. The United States, sin- 


prevent sinilar violations herealter. Good faith 
| to Pru-sia, as well as to other nations with whoin 
[we have similar treaty stipulations, requires that 
| these should be faithfully ouserved. I have deen- 


pues the existing laws and treuty, to be six cents per 
‘gallon, and directed that the excess of duties whioh 
ee heen collected on sueh wine should be refunded. 
By virtue of anuther clause in the same section of 
like act, it is provided that all imitations of Port, or 


cerely desirous of presersing relations of good un- 
derstanding with all nations, cannot in. silence per- 
tit any European interference on the North Ameri 
can continent; and shoald any such interlerence he 


ed it proper, therefore, to lay the subject before any other wines, ‘shall be subjected to tha duty 
congress, and to recommend soch legislation as may | provided for the genuine article." Limitations of Port 
‘be necessary to give elfect to these treaty obliga | wine, the pruduction of France, are imported to 
tions. some extent into the United States; and the govern- 
allenpted, will be ready to resist it at any aud ull| By virtue of an arrangement made belween tke | ment of that country now claims that, under a cog- 
hazards. Spanish government and that of the United States, | rect constraction of the act, these imitations ought 

It is well known to the American people and toall; m December, 1831, American vessels, since the | not to pay a higher duty than that imposed upon 
nations, that ths government has never inleifered | twenty ninth of April, 1832 have been admitted tô |the original Port wine of Portugal. It appeais 


with the relations subsisting between olher govern- 
ments. We have never made ourselves parties to 
their wars or their alliances; we have not seaght 
their territories. by conquest; we have not nungled 
with parties in their domestic struggles; and, believ- 
ing our own form of government to be the best, we 
have never attempted to propagate it by intrigues, 


entry iu the ports of Spuin, including those of the 
Belearie and Canary Islands, on payment of the 
Same tonnage duly ol five cents per ton, as thongh 
they had been Spanish vessels; and this, whether 
tour vessels arrive in Spain directly from the United 
Slates, or indirectly Iran any olber country. When 
| congress by the act of the thirteenth of July, 1832, 


by diplumacy, or Dy force. We may claim on this! gave effect to this arrangement between the two go- 
continent a like exemptiun from E iropeau mterfe- | vernments, they confined the reduction of tonnage 
rence. ‘I'he nations of America are equally so- duty merely to Spanish vessels "coming from a purt 
vereign and independent with those of Europe.— | in Spain,” leaving the formee discri winating daty 
They possess the same rights, independent of all fo- | to remain against such vessels comimg from a port 
reign juterposition, to make war, to conclude peace, | in any other country. [tis manifestly unjust that, 
and to regulate their interna! afire. ‘Ihe people! whilst American vessels, arriving in the ports of 
of the United States cannot, therefore view with in-' Spain from other countries, pay no more duty than 
difference, attempts of Europeau powers to ioter- Spaoish vessels, Spanish vessels arriving in the ports 
lere with the dependent action of the nations on, of the United States from other countries should be 
this continent. The A nerican system ol govern- ' subjected to heavy discriminating tonnage doties.— 
ment is entirely different from that of Europe. Jea- This is neither equality nor reeiproe'ty, and is in 
lousy among the ditferent sovereigns ol Europe, lest; vinlation of the arrangements concluded in Decem- 
any one of them might become too powertul lor the ber, 1831, between the two countries. T'ha Spanish 


to me to be unequal aud unjust, that French imita- 
tions of Port wine should be subjected to a duty of 
fi'teen cents, while the more valuable article (rom 
Portugal should pay a duty of six cents only per 
gallon. 1 therelure recom neni to congress such 
legislation as may be necessary to correct the ine 
equiity. 

The lato president in his annual messaga of De- 
cember last, recommended an appropriation to satis- 
fy the claims of the Texan government against tha 
United States, which had been praviously adjusted, 
so far as the powers of the executive extend. Thesa 
claims arose out of the act of disarming a body of 
‘Texan troops under the command of Major Siively, 
by an officer m the service of the United States, act- 
wg under the orders of our guvernment, and the 
forcible entry into the custom house el Bryaely's 
landing, on Red river. by certain. citizens. of tha 
United States, and taking away therefrom the goods 
setzed by the collector of the customs as turfeiled un- 
der the laws of Texas, ‘Pits was a liquidated deztas- 


resi, has caused them anxiously to desire the estab- government hava made repeated aud carnest remon- | cartained to be due Texas when an mdependent state. 
lishinent of what they term the “halaoce of power.” swances against this inequality, and the favorable! Her acceptance of the terms of anuexation proposed 
lt caunot be permitted to have any appheation on attention of congress has been several times invoked by the United States does not discharge or invalidate 
the Norih American continent, and especially to the to the subject by my predecessors, | recomruend,|tho claim. | recommend that provision he made for 
United States, We must ever maintain the princi- as an act of justice to Spain, that this inequality bo i payment. 
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The commissioner appointed to China during the 
special session of the senate in March last shortly ; 
afterwards set out on his mission in the United States | 
ship Columbus. On arriving at Rio de Janeiro on 
his passage, the state of his health became so eriti- 
cal, that, by the advice of his medical attendants, 
he returned to the United States early in the rnooth 
of October last Commodore Biddle, commanding 
the East India squadron, proceeded on his voyage iu, 
the Columbus, and was charged by the commis- 
sioner with the duty of exchanging with the proper 
authorities the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
eluded with the emperor of China. Since the retnra 
of the commissioner tu the United States, his health 
has been much improved, and lie entertains the con- 
fideat belief that he wall soon be able tu proceed on 
his mission. 

Unfortunately, differences contiune to exist among 
some of the nations of Sonth America, which, fol- 
lowing our example, have established their indepen- | 
dence, while mn others, internal dissensions prevail. : 
li is natural that our sympathies should be warmly 
enlisted for their welfare; that we shonld desi:e that 
all controversies betwvcen them should be amicably | 
adjusted, aud theic goveroments administered in a 
manner lo protect the rights, and promote the pros 
perity of their people. 1t is contrary, however, to | 
our settled policy, to interfere in thcir cuntroversies, 
whether external or interoal. 

“1 have thus adverted to all the subjects conaected 
with our lureign relations, to which 1 deem it ne- 
cessary lo call your attention. Our policy is aot 
only peace with all, but good will towards all the 
powers of the earth. While we are just to ail, we 
require that all shall be just to us, Excepting the 
diflzzeaces with Mexico and Great Britain, our re- 
lations with all civilized nations are of the most sa- 
tisfactory character. Jt is hoped that in this en- | 
lightened age, these dillerences may be amicably ad 
justed. 

[FINANCES— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.] 

Tha secretary ol the treasury in his annual report 
lo congress, will communicate a full statement of 
the conditiun of our finances. The imports l'or the 
fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June last, were 
of the value of one hundred and seventeen millions 
{wo hundred and fifty four thousand five hundred and ! 
sixty-four dollars, of which the amount exported 
was lilteen milhons three hundred and forty-six | 
thousand eight hundred and thirty dollars—leaving a 
balance of une hundred and one million aime hundred 
and seven thousand seven hundred and thirty four | 
dollars for domestic consumption. ‘Vhs exports for 
the same year were ol the value of one hundred and} 
fourteen millions six linadred and forty-six thousand 
six hundred and six doliars: of which, the ainvunt of 
dumestie articles was ninety-nine millions two-hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand sevea hundred and 
seventy six dollars. ‘lhe receipts into the treasury 
duriog the same year were twenty-nine millions seven 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand one liundred thirty- 
three dollars aud lift y-six cents; of which, there were 
derived from custoins, twenty-seven millions five 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
twelve dollars and seventy cents; (rom sales of pub- 
Jie lands, two millions seventy-seven Luousand and 
twenty-two dollars aud thirty cents; aud [roin inci- 
dental and miscellaneous sources, one huudred aud; 
&ixty-three tuousand nine hundred and ainetyseight 
dullars and fifty six cents. ‘Ine expenditures for the 
‘period’ were tweuty mae millions nine hundred and 
sixty-eight thousaud Lwo hundred and six dollars aad 
ninety eight eents; of whici, eight millions five hun- 
dred and eighty eight thousand oue huudred aad filly- 
seven dullars and sixty-two cents. were applied to 
the payment ot the puolie dent. ‘The balance in the 
treasury on the Ist July last, was seven milhons six 
hundred and hfty-eight thousand three liuadred and 

six dollars and twenty-two cents. 


j [Pesne DEBT] 

The amount of tue puauc. deut remaining unpaid 
on the first of October Jast, was seventeen militons 
seventy-five thuusand luur buadred and lorty-five 
dollars and lifty-two cents, Further payments of the 
public debt would have beea made, 1a anticipation 
of the period of its reimbursement under the autho- 
mty coulerred upon the secretary of the treasury by 
the acis ot July tweaty-liist, 1341, and of April fit- 
tweenth, and of Maret tied, 1843, had not the un- 
settled siate of our relations with Mexico menaced 
hostile collision with that power, In view ol such a 
contingency, it was deemed prudent to retain in the 
treasury an awount unusually large lur ordinary 
porposes, 

A few years ago, our whole national! debt growing 
out of the revolution and the war ol 1812 with Great 
Britain was extinguistied, and we preseated to the 
world the rare and noble spectacle of a great and 
growing people who had fuliy discharged every ob- 
ligation, Since that time the existing debt fas been 
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contracted; and smalt aa it is, i ce.apa 
the similar burdens of moastother aatis. it 
be extinguished at the earliest practicable peri st, — 
Should the state of the country permit, and, especiillv 
if our f reigi relations interpose no obstacle, it is 
cootempiated to apply all the moneys io the treasury 
as they accrue beyond what is required for the ap- 
propriations by congress, to tls liquidation. | cherish 


dol 


the hope of soon heing able to congratulate the 


country on its recovering once more the Softy posi- 
tion which itso recently occupied. Oar country, 
which exhibits to the world the hen fiis of self- so- 
vernment, in-developing all the sources of national 
prosperity, owes to mankind the permaneat example 


e proper 
k taxmg power au aeta] | T 
glass ne essary mereases the borin of others be- 
yond their proporoon, and would he manifestly nn- 
just. The terms “protection to domestic iacustry," 
are of popular import but they should apply undera 
just system to all the various branches of industry 
m our eonntry. The farmer or planter who toils 
yearly in his fields, ts eagaged in *dumestic indus- 
try," and is as much entitled to have his labor “pro 
tected,” as the mantfacturer, the man of ammerce, 
the navigator, or the meehinic, who are engaged 
also m “domestic industry? ia their. d.ffereot pur- 
suits. "The jomt labors of all these classes consti- 


TA HE. 


of a uation free from the blighting imffience of a tute the agzregate of the "doiaestie industry” of the 
publie debt. P nation, and they are equally entitled to the nation's 
[tuz rAnIFF.] ‘oratectina.” No ane of them can justify clatos to 
The attention of congress is invited to the import-' be the exclusive recipients of **protection,? which 
ance of making suitable modifications and rednctions ean only be aiforded by increasing burdens on the 
of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariif "domestic industry,” of the others, 
laws, The object of imposiag duties on imports! If these views he correct, it remains to iaquire 
should be to raise revenue to pay the necessary ex- how far the tariff act of 1812 is consistent with 
penses of government. Congress may, undoubtedly, | them. That many of the provisions of that act are 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in ! in violation of the cardinal principles here laid dowa, 
arranging the rates of duty on different articles; but | ail must concede. The rates of duty impused hy it 
the discriminations should be within the revenue | on some articles are prohibitory, aud on others so 
standard, aud be made with the view to raise money | high as zreatly to diminish importatiuas, and to pro- 
for the support of government. | duce a less ainount of revenue than would be deriv- 
lt becomes importaut to uaderstand distinctly what ed from lower rales. They operate as “protection 
is meant by a revenue standard, the maximum of; merely," to one branch of “domestic industry,” by 
which should aot be exceeded in the rates of duty taxing other braaches 
imposed. lt is conceded, and experience proves, that) By the iatroduction of minimums, or assumed and 
duties may be laid so hizh as to diminish, or prohibit | false values, and by the imposition of specilic duties, 
altogether, the importation of any given article, and | the injustice and inequality of the act of 1842, in its 


therehy lessen or destroy the revenue which, au practteal operations on different classes and pursuits, 
lower rates, would be derived from its importation. | are seen and felt. 


Such duties exceed the revenue raies, and are not 
imposed to raise money for the support of governs- 
ment. [f congress levy a duty, for revenue, of onc 
per cent. on a given artiele, it wil! produce a given 
amount ol money to the treasury, and will ineiden- 
tally and necesssarily afford protection or advantage, 
to the amount of one per cent to the home manufac- 


turer of a similar or like article over the importer, | 


If the duty be raised to ten per cent. it wil produce 
a greater amount of money, and aflurd greater pro- 
tection — If it be sull raised to twenty. 25 or thirty 


per cent. and if as it is raised, the revenue derived | 


from it 1s found to be inereased, the protection or 
advantage will also be increased; but if it be raised 
tu thirty-one per cent. and it is found that the re- 
venue produced at (hat rate is less than at thirty per 
cent, it ceases to be a revenue duty. "The precise. 
poiat in the ascending scale of duties at whien it is- 
ascertained trom experience thol the revenue 19 
greatest, is the maximu n rate of duty which van he 
laid for the bona fide purpose of eollecting money for | 
the support of goverament. To rare the duties 
higher than that point, and thereby diminish the 
amount collected, is to levy them for protection me- 
rely, and not for revenue. 
gress may gradually increase the rate of duty on a 

given article, and the revenue 1s. increased by such | 
increase of duty, they are within the revenue stand- 
dard. When they gu beyond that point, and, as they 
increase the duties, the revenue is diminished or de- 
»troyed, the act ceases to have for its object the 
raising uf money to support government, bat is for 
protection merely, 


It does not follow thal congeess should levy the | 
highest duty on all articles of nnport which they will 
bear within the revenue standard; for such rates | 
would probably produce a much larger amount than 
the economica! administration of the governmeat 
would require. Nor does it follow that the duties on | 
articles should be at the same or a. horizontal rate. | 
Sume articles will bear a much higher revenue duty 
than others. Below the maximum of the revenue | 
standard congress may and ought to disernninate in 
the rates iniposed, taking care so to adjust them on | 
different articles as to produce in the aggregate the 
amuunt whieh, when added to the proceeds of sales 
of public landa, may be needed to pay the economical 
expenses of the guverament. 

Jo levying a tucilf of duties, congress exercises the 
taxiag power, and for purposes ol revenue may se- 
lect the objects of taxation. They may exempt 
certain articles altogether, aad perimit thei inpor- 
tation free ol duly. Ou others they may napose low 
duties. [n these classes should be ewbraerd such | 
articles of necessity as are in general use, and capes 
cially such as are consumed by the wealthy eitizea. 
Care should he taken that ali the great interests of 
the country, including the manufacturers, agricul- 
ture, commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, 
should, as far as may be practicable, derive equal) 
advantages from the incidental protection which a 
just system of revenue duties may afford. ‘Taxation 
direct or indicect, is a burden, and it should be so 
Imposed_as to'operate as equally as may be on ali 


! 


,only by the opulent, are hghtly taxed. 


As Jong, then, as con- ; 


Many of the oppressive duties 
, imposed by it under the operation of these principles, 
, range frum one per cent. to more thau two hundred 
‘per cent. "They are prohibitory on some articles, 
, and partially so on others, and bear most heavily oa 


jaruicles of comnon necessity and but lightly on 


‘articles of luxury. lt is so framed that much the 
greatest burden which it imposes is thrown on labor 
and the poorer classes who are least able to bear it, 


| while it protects capilal aad exempts the rich (roin 


paying their just proportion of the taxation required 
for «he support of government. While it protects 
the capital of the wealthy manufacturer, aad in- 
creases his profits, it does not benelit the operatives 
or lahorers in his employment, whose wages have 
not been increased by it, Articles of prime neces- 


| sity or uf coarse quality, and low price, used by the 


masses of the people, ace in many instances, subject- 
ed by it to heavy taxes, while articles of finer quali- 
ly and higher price, or of luxury, which can be used 
lt imposes 


‘heavy and unjost burdens on tlie farmer, the plant- 


er, the com nereial ina0, ant those of all other pur- 
snils cxcept the capitalist who has made his mvest- 
ments in manufactures. All the great interests of 
the eonntry are nol, as nearly as may be practicable, 
equally protected by it. 

‘The goverameat in theory knows no distinction of 
persons or elas-es, aud should nut bestow upon some 
favors and privileges which all others may uot en- 
joy. it was the purpose of its illustrious founders to 
base the institutious which they reared upon the 
great aud unchanging principles of justice and equi- 
ty, Conscious that if administered in the spirit in 
which they were conceived, they would be felt valy 


.by the benefits whieh they diffused, and would se- 


cure for themselves a defence in the heurts of the 
people, more powerful than standing armies, and all 
the means and appliances invented to sustum govern- 
ments founded in injustice and oppression. 

Tne well-known fact that the tarif act of 1842 
was passed by a majority of one vote in the senate, 
and two in the house of representatives, aud that 


‘some of those who felt themselves eunstrained, un- 


der the peculiar cireumsianees existing at the tiae, 
to vote in tts favor, proclaimed its defects, and ex- 
pressed their detormiugtion to aid in its modilication 


loa the first opportuaily, affords strong aad conclus 


sive cvideoce that it was not intended to be perma- 
nent, and ol the expediency and necessity ol ns tho- 
rongh revision. 

lu recom nending to congress a reduetion of the 
preseot rates of duty, and a revision and modification 
of the act of 1342, 1 aia far Irom entertaining opin- 
ions unlriendiy to the manufacturers, On the con- 
trary, I desire to see them prosperous, as far as (hey 
eau be so, without imposing unequal biirdens on 
other interests. Phe advantage under any system of 
indirect taxation, evea within the revenue standard, 
must be in favor ot the manufacturing interest; and 
of this no other iaterest will complain. 

] recommeud to congress the abolition of the min- 
imum principle, or assured, arbitrary, and false 
values, and ul specific duties, and the substitution in 


[their place of ad valorem duties, as the fairest ang 
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st egi table indirect tax whi-i che manse. never have intended that lie money paid into the cit-z-ns, wbo arevunable to pay higher rales, could 
By the a lorem prioeiple, ail ariieiez are taxed ac- treasury should ne (hus converh d to private use, aml pere ase homes for theniselves and their familwsz— 
eordmy t placed bevond the control of the government. By adopting. the poliny graduation and reducuou 


cost or value, and those which are 

of imen quality, er of small eost, hear only we! Banks which hold the publie money are often 
just pertion of the tax with those which are of su- | tempted, by desire of gain, to extend their loans, im- 
perior quality or greater cost. The articles consum- |erease their circulation, and thus stimulate, if not Irecd from the inconvenience, if not injustice, to 

ed hy all are taxed at the same rale. A system of | produce a spirit of speculation and extravagance, : which they are subjected, iu consequence of the Uni- 

ad valorem revenue duties, with proper discrimina |whieh, sooner or later, must result in ruin to fed States continuing to own large quantities of pub. 
tions and proper guards against frauds in collecting | thou-ands. If the public money be not permitted to! lie lands within their borders, not liable to taxation 

them, it is not doubted, will afford sinple incidentat | he thus used, but be kept in the treasury and paid |for the support of their local government. 

advantages to the manufacturers, and enahle them to | ont to the public creditors in gold and silver, the [PRE-EMPTIONS ] " 

derive as great profits as cau be derived from any | temptation alforled by its deposites with banks to an |. I recommend the conunnance of the policy of grant- 
other regular business. |t is believed that such a |! ndue expansion of their business would he check- ! i02 Pre-emptions, in its must liberal extent, to all those 


of price, these inferior lands will he sold for their 
real value, while the state» in v hich they lie will be 


*ysleo;, strictly within the reveune standard, will ied, while the amount of the constitutional currency “who have settled, or may hereaf'er settle, on the public 
+ lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, to which the ln- 


plaee the oisaufacturing interests on a stable footing, 
and mwe to their permanent advantage; while it 
will, as nearly as may be practica!le, extend to all 
the great interests of the country the incidental pro- 
tection which ean be afforded hy our revenue laws. 

Such a system, when once firmly established, 
would be permanent, and not be subject tu the con- 
stant complaints, agitaliuns, and ehanges, which 


left in cireulation would be enlarged. hy its employ- 
ment in-the publie collection and disbursements, an 
the banks themselves would, in consequence, be found 
in 3 safer sad sounder condition. 

At present, stale banks are employed as deposito- 
ries, but without adequate regulation of law, where- 
by the puhlic money csn be secured against the casu 
alties and excesses, revulstoos, suspensions, and de- 


idian tiile may have been extinguished at the time of 
settlement. It has been found by experience, that in 
consequence of combinations af purchasers and other 
causes, a very small quantity of the public lands, when 
suld at publie auction, conimands a higher price than, 
the minimum ‘rates established by law. The settlers 
on the public lands, are however, but rarely able to se- 
cnre their homes and improvements at the public sales, 
at that rate; because these combinations, by meana of 


must ever occur, when duties are not laid fur reve-; falcations, to which, from over issues, overtrading, 
nue, but for the “protection merely” of a fuper inordinate desire for gain, or other causes, thes 
interest. —— i ; : _ are constantly exposed.- The secretary of the trea- | with them in the maket. By pntting down all competi- 

In the deliberations of congress on this subject, it| sury has in all cases, when it is practicable, ub at these combinations of capitalists and speculatora 
is hoped that a spirit of mutual concession and com- | collateral security for the amount which they hold, yare usually enabled to purchase the lands, including the 
promise between conflicting interests may prevail, | by the pledge of stocks of tbe Uited States, or such | improvements of the setth rs, at the minimum price of 
and thatthe result of their labors may he crowned jot the slates as were in good credit. Some of the government, and either turn them out of their homea, 


the capital they cuminand, and their auperior ability to 
purchase render it impossible for the setiler to compete 


with the happiest consequences. | deposite banks kave given this description of securi- 
By the constitution of the United States it is pro- | ty. and others have declined to do so. 
vided that “no money shall be drawn from the trea-| Entertaining the opinion that “the separation of 
suiy but in. consequence of appropriatiuns made by | the moneys of the government (rom banking institu- 
laa.” A 
plated aud intended ta be created, in which the pub-! the government and the rights of the people,” I re- 
iic money should be kept fron the periid of collec- leemmend to congress that provision be made by law 
tion until. needed for public uses. tn the collection; for such separation, and that a constitutional treasu- 
and disbursement of the public money, no agenetes ry be created lor the sale-keeping of the publie mo- 
have ever been employed hy law, except such as ney. The constitutional tressury recommended is 
were appointed by the government, directly respon- 
sible to it, and under its control. iney, without any power to make loans or discounts, 
[THE CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY] to issue any paper whatever asa currency or cir- 
The safe keeping of the pubhe money should be culation. ] doubt not that such a treasury as was 
confided to a public treasury created by law, and un- contemplated by the constitution, should be indepen- 
der like responsibility and control. It is not to be , dent of all banking corporations, The money of the 
imagined that the framers of the constitution could | People should he kept in the treasury of the people 
have intended that a treasury should be created as a Created by law, and be in the custody of ageuts of 
place of deposite und sale-keeping of the public mo- the people chosen by themselves, according to the 
ney which was irresponsible to. the government.— ; forms of the constitution; agents who are directly 
The first congress under the constitution, by the act responsible to the government, who are subject to 
of the second September, 1789, “to establish the Severe punishments, for any embezzlement, private 
treasury department,” provided for the appointment | use, misapplication of the publie funds, and for any 
of a treasurer, and mare it his duty “to receive and failure in other respects to perform their duties.— 
keep the moneys of the United States,” and ‘at alli To say that the penple or their government are in- 
times to submit to the secretary of the treasury ara) Competent or not to be trusted with the custody of 
the comptroller, or ether of them, the inspection of (heir own money, in their own treasury, provided by 
the moneys in his hands.” į themselves, but must rely on the presidents, cashiers, 
That banks, national or state, could not have been and stockholders of banking corpurations, not ap- 
intended to be used as a substitute for the treasury | pointed by them, nor respoosible to them, would be 
spoken of in the constitution, as keepers of the pub- tO concede thal they are incompetent of sel(-zovern- 
lic money, i$ manifest from the fact, that at that: ient. 
time there was no national hank, and but three or | In recommending the establishment of a ennstitu. 
four state banks of limited capital existed in the | tional treasury, in which the publie money shall be 
country. Their employment as depositories was at i kept, 1 desire that adequate provision be made by 
first resorted to, to a limited extent, but with no law for its safety, and thatall executive discretion 
avowed inlention of continuing theim permanently, Or control over it should be removed, except such as 


public treasury was undoubtedly comem- | tions is indispensible for the safety of the funds of 


{designed as a secure depository for the public mo- | 


in place of the treasury of the constitution, When 
they were afterwards trom time to tune employed, il, 
wus (rom molives of supposed convenience, 

Our experience. has shown, that when banking | 
corporations have been the keepers of the publie | 
money, and been thereby made in cffect the treasu- | 
ry, the government can have no guaranty that it can: 
command the use of its own money for public pur- 

oses, The late Bank of the United States proved 
to be fatthless. The state banks which were after 
wards employed, were faithless. But a few years 
ago, with millions of public money tn their keeping, | 
the government was bronght almost to bankruptey, | 
and the public credit seriously impaired, because of 
their inability or indisposition lo pay, on demand, to 
the public creditors, in the only currency recognized 
by ine constitution, Their failure occurred in a pe- 
riod of peace, and great inconvenience and loss were 
sufferred by the pubhe from it. Had the country 
been involved in a foreign war, that inconvenience | 
and loss would have beeu much sreater, aud might | 
have resulted io extreme public calamity. The pub- 
he mones should not be mingled with the private 
funds of banks or individuals, or be used for private 
purposes. When it is placed in banks lor safe keep- 
ing, it is in effect loaned to. them without interest, 
nnd is leaned by them upon interest to the borrow- 
ers from them. The public money is converted into 
banking capital, and ts used and luaned out for the 
private profit of bank stockholders; and when calied 
lur, (as was the case in. 1837.) it may be in the pock- 
ets of ihe borro vers from the bauks, instead of be- 
ing ia the public treasury contemplated by the con- 
sijtution. The framers of the constitution could | 


may be necessary in dirccting its disbursements in 
pursuance of appropriations by law. 


[PRICES OF PUBLIC LANDS ] 

Under our present land system, luniting the mini- 
mum price at which tlie public lands can be enter- 
ed to one dollar and twenty five cents per acre, 
large quantities of lands of inferior quality remain 
uusold, because they will oot command that price, 
From the records of the general land office it ap 


‘peats, that, of the public lands remaining unsold in 
ithe several states and territories in which they are 


situated, thirty nine millions one hundred and five 
thousand live hundred and seventy seven acres have 
been in the market, subject to entry more than twen- 
ty years; forty nine millions six hundred and thirty 
eight thousand six hundred and forty four acres for 
more than filteen years; seventy three millions sev- 
eoty four thousand and six. hnndred acres for more 
than ten years, and one hundred and six millions one 
hundred and seventy six thousand vine hundred and 
sixty oue acres for more than five years. Much the 
largest portion of these lands will continue to he un- 
saleable at the minimum price at which they are 
permitted to be sold, so long as large tcrritortes of 
lands from which the more valuable portions have 
not been selected, are annually brought into market 
by the government. With lie view to the sale aud 
settlement of these inferiwr lands, Í recommend that 
the price be graduated and reduced below the pre- 
sent minimum cain, confining the sales at the reduc 
ed ptices for a limited term to one dollar per acre, 
and after the expiration of that period for a second 
and third term to lower rales; a large portion of 
these lands would he purchased, and many worthy 


or extort from them, according to their ability to pay, 
double or quadruple the amount paid for them to the 
government. Itis to the enterprise and perseverance of 
the hardy pioneers of the west. who penetrate the wil- 
derness with their femities, suffer the dangers, the priva- 
tions, and hardships atlending the settlement of a new 
country, and prepare the way for the body ot emigrants 
who, in the course of a few years, usually follow them, 
ihat we are, in a great degree, indebted for the rapid ex- 
tension and agerandizement of our country. 

Experience has proved that no portion of onr popula- 
tion are more patriotic than the hardy and brave men 
of the frontier or more. ready to obey the call of their. 
country, and to defend her rights and her honor, where- 
i ver and hy whatever enemy assailed. They should be 

protected from the grasping speculator, and secured, at 
the minimum price af the public lands, in the humble 
homes which they have improved by their labor. With 
this end in view, all vexatious or unnecessary restrictions 
imposed upon them hy the existing pre-emption laws 
should be repealed or rndified. Itis the true policy of 
the government to afford facilities to ita citizens to [be- 
come the owners of small portions of our vast public 
domain at low and moderate rates. 


[MINERAL LANDS.] 
The present system of managing the mineral lands of 
; the United States is believed to be radically defective. 
More than a million of acres of the public lands, sup- 
posed to contain lead and other minerals, have been re- 
iserved trum sale, and numerous leases upon them have 
been granted to individuals upon a stipulated rent. Tha 
system of granting leases has proved to be not only un- 
prufiiable to the government, but unsatisfactory to the 
citizens who have gone upon the lands, and must, if con- 
tinued, lay ihe foundation of much future difficulty be- 
| tween the government and the lessees. According to 
ithe official records, the amount of rents received by the 
government for the years 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
was $6,354 74, while the expenses of the system during 
the sama period, including salaries of superintendents, 
agents, clerks, aud incidental : xpcoses, were twenty-six 
thousand one hundred. and eleven dollars and eleven 
| cents—the income being less than one-fourth of the exe 
penses. To tliis pecuniary loss may be added the injury 
sustained by the public in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of timber, and the careless aud wasteful manner of 
working the mines. The system has given rise to much 
litigation between the United States and the individual 
| citizens, producing irritation and excitement in the mi- 
neral region, and involving the government in heavy ad- 
ditional expendi ures. liis belicved that similar losses 
and embarrassments will continue to occur, while the 
present system of leasing these lands remains unchang- 
ed. These lands are now under the auperintendence 
and care of the war department, with the ordinary du- 
ties of which they have no proper or natural connexion. 
I recommend the repeal of the present system, and that 
these lands be placed under the superintendence and 
management uf the general land office, as other public 
lands, and be brought into market ond sold upon such 
terms as congress in their wisdom may preacribe, reserv- 
ing to the covernment an equitable per centage of the 
gross amont of mineral product, and thatthe pre-emption 
principle be extended to resident toiners and setilers up- 
0 Y tbem, nt the winunuin price which may be establish. 
ed by congress, 


[TRE U. S. ARMY] 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the aecrctary 
of war, for informoition respecting the present situation 
of the army and its operanona during the paat year; the 
state of vur defences; the condition of the public works; 
and eur relatio i3 wah the virious. Indian vibes within 
our hinits er upon our bor ters, l invite your attention 
to the suggestions eo itàino ! in that report, in relation to 
these promineat ahjeets uf national interest. 

When ordera were uiver ! iri rz the past summar for 
eanzeutraiiug a military torce on the western frontier of 
Texas, our troops were widely dispersad, and ,in amall 
detachments, occupying posts remote from each other 
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The prompt aud exjediieus masier 1n wine! as army, propria gans baye 


embracing inore than half our peace estalilisbmedt, was 
drawn together on an emergency so audden, reficets 
great credit on the officers who were intrusied with the 
execution of these orders, as well as upon the discipline 
of the army itself. ‘To he in strength to protect and de- 
fend the people and territory of Texas, in the event Mexi- 
co should commence hostilities, or invade her territorics 
with a large army, which ehe threatened, I authorized 
the general assivned to the command of the army ot oc- 
cupstion to make requisitions for additional forces from 
several of the srates nearest the ‘Texan territory. and 
which could most expeditiously furnish thent, il, in his 
opinion, a larger force than that under his command, 
and the auxiliary aid which, under uke circumstances, 
he was authorized to receive from Texas, should he re- 
quired. The contingency upon which the exercise of 
this authority depended, has notuceurred. The circum- 
atances under which two companies of ‘state artillery 
from tbe city of New Orleans were sent to ‘Texas, and 
mustered into the service of the United States, are fully 
stated in the report of the secretary of war. I recon- 
mend to congress that provision be made fur the pay- 
ment of these tronpa, as well as a small number of Tex- 
an volunteers, whom the comniandiog genera! thought 
it necessary to receive or muster isto our service. 

During the last suminer, the first regiment of dragoons 
made extensive excursions throngh the Indian country on 
our bordera, a part of them advancing nearly to the pos- 
sessions of the Hudson's Bay Company in the nurth, and 
a part as far as the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the head waters of the tributary streams of the Culo- 
rado of the West. The exhibition of this military force 
among the Indian tribea in those distant regions, and the 
councils held with them by the commanders'of the expe- 
ditions, it is believed, will have a salutary influence in 
restraining them from hostilities among themselves, and 
maintaining friendly relations between them and the U- 
nited Ststes. An interesting account of one ol these 
excursions accompanies tne report of the Secretary of 
War. Under the direction vt the War Department, 
Brevet Captain Fremont, of the corps of topographieal 
engineers, lias been emploved since 1842 in exploring 
the country west of the Mississippi, and beyond the 
Rocky monntains. Two expeditions have alresdy been 
brouzht to a close, and the reports of that scientiie and 
enterprising officer have furnished much interesting and 
valuable information. Ie is now engaged in a third ex- 
pedition; but it is not expected that this arduous service 
will be completed in season to enable me to communi- 
cate the result to Congress at the present session. 


[INDIAN DEPARTMENT.] 

Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a favorable 
character, The policy of removing then: to a country 
designed for their permanent residence, west of the Mis- 
aissippi and without the limits of the organized States 
and Territories, is better appreciated by them than it was 
a few years ago; while education is now attended to, and 
Ro habits of civilized life are gaining ground among 
them. 

Serious difficulties of long standing con'inne to distract 
the several parties into which the Cherokees are unhiap- 
pily divided. The efforts of the government to adjust 
the difficulties between them have heretofore proved ut- 
anccessful; and there remains no prohability that this de- 
sirable object can be accomplished without the aid sf 
further legislation by conzress. I will, at an early pe- 
riod of your session, present the subject for your con- 
sideration, accompanied with an exposition of the com- 
plaints and claims of (he several parties into which the 
nation is divided, with a view to the adoption of such 
mea: ures by congress as may enable the executive to 
do justice to them respectively, and to put an end, if pos- 
sihle, to the dissensions which have long prevailed, and 
still prevail, aniong them. 

(Tue U s. NAVY) 

I refer you to the report of the secretary of the navy 
for the prescnt condition of that branch of the national 
defence; and for grave suggestions, having for their ob- 
ject the increase of its efficiency, aud a greater economy 
in its management. Daring the past year the officers 
and meu have performed their duty in a satisfactory 
manner. The orders which have been given, have been 
executed with promptnesa and fidelity. A larger force 
than has often tormed one squadron under our flag was 
raadily concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, and, appar- 
ently, without nnusnal effort. [t is especially to be ob- 
served, that, notwithstanding the nnion of so considera- 
ble a force, no act was cominitted that cven the jealousy 
of an irritated power could constrne as an act ol aggres- 
sion; and that the commander of the squadron, and his 
officers, in strict conformity with their instructions, hold- 
ing themselves ever ready for the must active duty, have 
achieved the still purer glory of contributing to the pre- 
servation of peace. I: is believed that «t all our foreigo 
stations the honor of our flag has heen maintained, and 
that, generally, our ships of war have been distiaguished 
for their good discipline and order. Fam happy to add, 
that the display of maritime force which was required by 
the events of the summer, has been made whoily within 
the usus] aopropriations for the service of the year, so 
that no additional appropriations are required. h 

The commerce of he United States, and with it the 
navigating interest, have steadily increased since the or- 
ganization of our government, nntil, it is believed, we 
are now second to but one power in the world, and at 
no distant day we shall probably be inferior to none.— 
Exposed as tly mnst be, it has been a wise policy to 
afford to these important interests protection with onr 
ships of wsr, disiributed in the great highways of trade 
throughont the world. For more tban thirty years ap. 


wen made aid: nve7'ly expended 
for the gradual increase of our naval forces. du j 

our navy performs the important duty of proiecis ou. 
commerces and, in the event of war, will be, as it lias 
been, a most efficient means of defence. 

The sueeessful use of steain navigation on the ocean 
has been followed by the introduction of war-steamers 
in great and increasing numbers into the navies of the 
principal maritime powers of the world. A due regard 
to our own safety aud to an efficient protection to our 
large and increasing commerce demands a corresponding 
increase on our part. No country has greater faciiries 
for the construction of vessela of this descripuon than 
ours, or can promise itself greater advantages from their 
employment. 
tection of aur commerce, to the rapid transmission. of 
intellivence, and to the const defence. In pursuance of 
the wise policy of a gradual increase of our navy, large 
supplies of live ouk timber, and other materials lor. ehip 
bulding, have beer collected, and are now under shelter 
and in a state af good preservation, while iron steaniers 
can be built with great facility in various parts of the 
Union. The use of iron a: a material, especially in the 
construction of steamers, which can enter with sufety 
many of the harbora along our coast now inacce-sible to 
vessels of greater draught, and the practicabilily of con- 
structing (iem in the interior, strongly recommends that 
liberal appropriations should be M dc for this important 
object. Whatever may have been our policy in the ear- 

| lier stages of the government, when the nation was in 
ita infancy, onr shipping interesis and commerce cum- 
paratively small, our resources Jimited, our population 
sparse and scarcely extending beyond the limits of the 
orurinal thirteen States, thit policy musi be essentially 
different now that we have grown from three to imore 
than twenty milhons of people—that our commerce, 
carried in our own ships, is tuund in every sea, and thal 
our territorial boundaries and setilements have heen so 
greatly extended. Neither our commerce, nor our long 
line of coast on the ocean and on the lakes, can be suc- 
cessfully defended sgainat foreign aggression by meang 
of fortifications alone. ‘These are essential at inportant 
commercial and military points, but our chief reliance 
for this object must be on a well-organized efficient navy. 
The benefits resulting from auch a navy are not conhned 
to the Atlantic states. The productions of the interior 
which seek a market abroad, are directly dependent oa 
the safety and freedom of our commerce. The occupa- 
tion of the Balize below New Orleans by a hostile force 
would emburrass, if not stagnate, the whole export trade 
ot the Mississippi, and affect the value of the agricultur- 
al produet& of the entire valley of that mighty river 
and its tribntaries. 

It has never been our policy to maintain large stand- 
ing armiea in time of peace. They are contrary to the 
genius of our free institutions, would impose heavy bur- 
dens on the people, and be dangerons to public liberty. 
Our reliance for protection and defence on the land mus: 

! be mainly on our citizen soldiers, who will beever ready, 

as they ever liave been ready in times pss!, to rush with 
alacrity, at the call of their country, to her delence.— 
This description of force, however, eanuot defend uur 
coast, harbors, and inland seas, nor protect our con- 
merce on the ocean or the lakes. These must he pro- 
tected by our navy. N 

Considering an inereased naval force, and especially 
of steam vessels, corresponding with our growth and im- 
poriance as a nation, and proportioned to the increased 
and increasing naval power of other nations, of vastim- 
portance as regards our salety, and the great and. grow- 
ing interests to be protected by it, I recommend the sub- 
ject to the favorable consideration of congress. 


[POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAGE]. 

The report of the Postmaster General herewith com- 
| municated, contains a detailed statement of the opera- 
iions of his department during the past year. It will be 
seen that the income irom pustages will fall short of the 
expenditures for the year between one and two | niillions 
of dollars. This delicieney has been caused by the re- 
duction of the rates of postage, which was made by the 
act of the third of March last. No principle has been 
more generally acquiesced in by the people than that this 
department should sustain itself by limiting its expendi- 
tures to its income. Couvress has never sought 1o make 
it a source of revenue for general purposes, except for a 
short period during the last war with Great Britain, nor 
should it ever becoine a charge on the general treasury. 
If Congress shall adhere to this principle, as I think they 
ought, it will be necesssry either to curtail the present 
mail service, so as to reduce the expenditures, or so to 
modify the act of the third of March last as to im- 
prove its revenue. X 

The extension of the mail service, and the additional 
facilities which will be demanded by the rapid extension 
and iocrease of population on our western frontier, wail 
not admit of such curtailment as will materially reduce 
the present expenditures. In the adjustment of the ta 
riff of postages the interests of the people demand, that 
the lowest rates be adopted wlnch will produce the ne 
cessary revenue to meel the expenditures of the depari- 
ment. I invite the attention of congress to the suggea 
tions of the postmaster general on this subject, under the 
belief that such a modilication of the late law may be 
made as will yield sufficient revenue without further 
calls on the treasury, and with very little change in the 
present rates of pustage. : 

Proper measnres have been taken, in pursnance of the 
act of the third of Marea last, for the establishment ol 
lines of mail steamers between this and foreign coun- 
tries. The importance of this servica commends itsel! 
s:rongly to favorable consideration. 


They are admirably adapted to the pro~, 


| [ARRANCIMENI OF DEPARU MEL 

Wal ihe growth oi our counts, ie pübue bu 
whieh devolves on the heads of the several exevuive 
üeparments has greatly increased. Iu some respecis, 
the distribution of dunes among them seems to be In- 
conuruons, and many of tiese might be ans‘erced froin 
ane to another with advantage to the public interests. A 
more anspiciaus time for the consideration of this sube 
ject by congress, with a view to systein in the organiza. 
tion ol the several departinents, and a more appropria‘e 
division of the public business, will no. probabiy oc- 
cur. 

The most iinportant dir'ies of the state department re- 
late 10 our loreign affairs. : y the greatenlaruemeat of 
the fainiiy uf nationa, the increase of our commerce, and 
the eurrespondinz exteusiun of our consular systeni, the 
business uf this department has been greatly. increased. 
Fn its present organization. many dunes ef a domestic 
nature, and consisting of details. are devolved on the se- 
cretary of stare, which do not appropritely belong to 
the foreign department of the zaverament, and may pro- 
perly be transferred to some other department. One of 
these grows out of the present siaie of the law concern- 
ing the patent office, which, a few years since, was a 
subordinate clerkship, hut has become a distinct bureau 
of gieal importance. With an excellent internal orga- 
nizanon, itis still connected with the state department. 
In the transaction of its business, questions of mueh im- 
portance to inventors, and to the community, frequently 
arise, which, by existing laws, are referred tor decision 
to a board, of which the secretary of state isa member. 
jl hese questions are Jegal, and the connection which 
now exists between the state department and the patent 
office, may, with great propriety and advantage, be 
transferred to the stturney ge ieral. 

[ATTORNEY OENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. J 

, In his last onaual message to congress, Mr. Madison 
invited attention tu a. proper provision for the attorney 
general as an "iniportani itaprovementin the exccutive 
establishment.” This recommendation was repeated by 
some of his snccessors The official du'ies of the attor- 
ney general have been much increased within a few 
years, ard his office has become one of grest impor- 
tance. His duties may be suil further increased with 
advantage to the public interests. Asan executive of- 
ficer, his residence and constant attention at the seat of 
government are required. Legal questions involving im- 
portant principles, snd large amounts of public maney, 
are con-tantly referred to him by the president and exc- 
cutive departments for his examination and decision. 
The publc business under his official management be- 
fore the judiciary has been so anginented by the exten- 
sion of our territory, and the neta of congress authoriz- 
ing suits agaiost the United, Ststes for large bodies of 
valuable publie lands as greatly to increase his labors 
and responsibilities. I therefore recominend that ihe at- 
torney gcneral be placed on the same footing with th 
heads uf the other executive departments, with such 
anbordinate officers, provided by law for his department, 
| ss may be required to discharge the additional dutie 
| which have been or may be devolved upon him. 


1 [DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ] 
Congress possess the power of exclusive legislation 
over the District of Coluinbias and I conimend the in- 
| terests of is inhabitants to your favorable consideration. 
| Flie people ot this district have no legislative body of 
their own, and mast confide their local as well as their 
general interests to representatives in whose election they 
(fave np vohe, and over whose official conduet they 
have no control. Each member of the national legisla- 
ture should consider himself as their immediate repre- 
sentative, and should be the more ready to give atten- 
dance to the r interests and wants, because he 1s not ra- 
sponsible to them. I recommend that a liberal and ge- 
uerous spirit may characterize your measures in relation 
to them. I shall he ever disposed to show a proper re- 
gard for their wishes, and, within constitutional hraits, 
| shall at all tintes cheerfully co-operate with you for the 
adyancement of their welfare. 


[GENERAL ANDREW IACKSON.] 

F trust it may not be deemed inappropriate to the oc- 
casion for me to dwell for a moment on the memory of 
the most eminent citizen of our country, who, during the 
summer that is gone by, has descended to the tomb. The 
enjoyment ol contemplating, at the advanced age of 
near four score vearsa, the happy condition of his cunn- 
try, cheered the last hours of Andrew Jackson, who de- 
parted this hfe in the tranquil hope of a blessed iminor- 
tality. His death was happy, as his life had been emi- 
nently useful. He had an unfaltering con fidence in the 
virtue and capacity of the peaple, and in the permanence 
of that free government which he had largely contribu- 
ied to establish and defend. His great deeds had se- 
cured to hini the affections of his felluw citizens, and it. 
was his happiness to witness the growth and glory of his 
country which he loved so well, 

He departed amidst the benedictiuns of millions of 
freemen. ‘The nation paid its tribute to hia memory at 
his tomb. Coming generations wiil learn from hisexam- 
ple the love of country and the rights of man. In his 
language on a similar occasion te the present, “I now 
commend you, fellow-citizens, to the guidance of Al- 
mighty God, with a full reliance on His merciful provi- 
dence for the maintenance of our. free institutions; and 
with an earnest supplication, that whatever errors it may 
be my lot to commit in discharging the arduous duties 
which have devulved on ine, they will hud a remedy in 
the harmony and wisdom of your counsels.” 

JAMES K. POLE. 

Washington, December, 2, 1845. 
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‘ye PaEstDexti^s MEs-AGE. vo ue 
aa uale slulut ef onr natiorata dibe pr students 
om.nendauons in. relation 19 those affairs, looked for 
n amore anxiety than npon the present eccaston.— 
Var members ol. congress. evi: eod. becomiug prompt 
vede. Ob the senators thirty seven. answered ^at. rolle 
val, rhe fist honr. of the sessiun, Aid of the 221 re- 
prese tatives, 212 anawered to cheirnames. the do- 
miam paty, unon which so niuch respaasihbity now 
resis. “ert proupr o assmine thet aces. Sone divi- | 
sien of course existed in iheie pr diuisa: maing Aj 
proposiion was made m a lupe the two dhiris rols in| 
Choose candidates for officers ut the ho tse, but ore 
voted down. ‘Phe caucus agveed upon their pmen, aud ' 
no éiffigul ies imerupted the immediate organizatiun.— 
A joint connnittce apprised the presen that vongress 
wusirsesion. and at one oela & on Pacsdiy, ins an- 
nual message was delivered lt occum d the clerks 
marly two tours to read it—15 00) enes with, and 
20000 enpies without the necem awing uocuments, 
were. by applicanoa of the previous quesdon, ordered | 
to be printed. ‘Phe senate ordere i Inr nud number} 
of e pies, and on umion of Mr. AnLEN. 25,000 add: | 
tional copies of that part of the message hieu relaies | 
to Ore on, were ordered. i 


Lents 


Arraugementa had been made as u:nal far rapid trans» | 
mission of the message in ail directions. Copies had | 
been fapvarded to Post Master Bucuanas, at Bahitnore, | 
with ius ructions to supply editors t erewith se saon 85; 
the te'egraph. announced the delivery of the eupies inj 
emgms- lt was therefore in the hands uf the compo ; 
eitors 1.) Baltimore within a few minutes aller it reaened 
the speakers desk atthe eap tal. Priated copivs were | 
in the mean ime on their way by an express car which | 
reached the vuter Pratt street depot in fify eisht min 
nies from the depot at Washington. ‘Those desizned : 
for Baltimore were hurried 1 the pos office, and thou- | 
sands of Baltnnereans had given the message a hosty 
p rasal, heture the clerks of either house vf congress had 
concluded reading the officia! copies. 


A signal from the marine telegraph on Federal Hil, 
apprised the avenrs at the Canton depot, east vf the city. 
uf the arrival of the message. An express gig dashed 
through the city with the printed copies designed for the | 
nor hand east. The vehicle was wrecked in iis haste, 
but the driver, “not having time to he hurt? sprang upan | 
the huise with the hag of messages, flung ii into ihe lo- 
cunostve. which was in waiting, steam up, and away 
t'ey went, at fifieen minutes before two o'clock. At, 
fifieen minutes past nine the saine evening, the message | 
reached New York. 


The message reached Bostan on Wednesday abaut 
eleven v'elock—twenty-two hours efter it was aent to: 
conyress. i 

Three packet ships were detained at New York fr 
the pui po-e of carrying out copies or the message to) 
Eurpe—one for Landon, one tor Liverpool, and oe for 
Havre They ali proceeded tosen inimecriray Thej 
Britannja steamer which was to have left Bostun on] 
Monday, was deaineil by the weather unul ‘Tuesday, 
bu: left before the message reached Boston. 


The New York correspondent of the Phil delphia 
American writes: "I'he remarks of the Courier. des 
Etats Unis, (the organ of the French interests here) ou 
the message, are peculiar. After expressing its vrattied 
astunishinent at the cuurteons and polished tone of the 
duemment —while only barbaric eccentricities had heea 
louked f»r—it pronounces m one of the must starting 
and menacing papers which bas emanated from the 
White ILouse for many years, aid seems to think that 
unless enngress retract trom the aodacinus pretensions 
of Mr Pali, Europe and America must inevitably he 
involved in u war. Many qudnunes here gossip in 
the sane way, and ynu liave it all for exactly wbatit is! 
wolth. 


Since placing onr hasty remarks on a part of the mes: | 
sage in lype, we have recived by mail, pipers hom New 
York, Washingion, &e, win remarks upon the 
the message. ‘Fhe outlines of us contents had been 
foreshadowed by the lever wiiters, and no material 
movement in stocks, exchanges, insurance, or prices vf 
produce, followed ns pobhesuon, ‘The New Yorkers 
evidently believe that a wai wih England is very re 
uote, the message notwithstanding, 


The National Intelligencer of the 6:h, in a lone tend. 
jog vilirortal, commenting upon the editorial in the Con- 
stition of the Sth, an adininistration journal ia tlie 
co ifidence al the executive, armves at rhe. conclusion, 
that our execntive place their dependence for the pre- 
rervalion of peace with Bogland, opon a negotiation 
through Mr. McLane, nur muster at M wha may 
posstily, 1t is thought, inuuce the Briush government to 
disavow the rcjeenon. by Mr. Pakenham of Mr. Polk’: 
pio osition 10 divide the territory by the 49° ot lantih, 
and to necept that line wi prefereuce to u warj— aous 
vurrons. 


The message itself will excuse us from attempting an 
abbreviation of its contents. It will be seen that the pre 
gident recummends n repeal of the existing TARIFE, and 
the substitution of a revenue tariff, liimung duties not t 
exceed twenty per cent, anl diseriminating by reduc: 
tions below that rate, and also, to abolish the miniman 
valuation. 


The sus-rreasvry Js warmly urged, under the new 
appellation of CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY. 


A — M M——— 


The British alll fare poai rf ! ind ieemerts ty coneis | 


Wie 


a dte pee ide r's aves ave tial s out To theni by res 


Fen 4 T x 
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| paced enr. protective tari, and a eansequent triimipli 


over rhe manulaeuing interests af the Union—wherher 
Ma McLane has been entrusted with insiructians which 
sill bring our tariff of duties us well as other commer- 
eja! interests i io the negotiation, with a view of making 
treaty stipalations of vast value to G eat Briain, as a 
turther consideration, we shall learn in due season. 


Rucvess Ci&cLESs. Winter eame on unmistakeablys 
this yenn, m accordance white tlie seasons as Set down in 
the almanacks. A riore agreeable. nay, de‘izhttn] Oc- 
wher acd Navember was n: ver enjoyed in this climate. 
The tobaces, cution, and suyar planters, have had all 
their hearts could wi-h, fur securing their respective 
cr ps, so dependent ag tise cropsin a considerable de 
gree are upon favorabie weather in the Fall, and no drast 
to prevent seeuring what remains ull Tate in the fietd.— 
We rejsee ro learn that this favor nas been duly un- 
proved, aad that the euiton and sugar crops especially, 
nave been increased by this lorranate course of weather, 


O'd winter arrive, however, in due season. The 
first ol Deceniber Lumi the Alleshany mountains tuy: r- 
ed tothe depih at eiahreea inches with snow, and the 
mails frum the Ohio delayed by rs accumal vion, "The 
last wo. nights uf Nove ther closed the nuvigation of 
the New York and Penusyivania canals. ‘The merry 
sleigh bells are heard over mi»t f the region north of 
Mason & Dixo s liae. Som ol. that, on the seaboard, 
it rsined powerlu'lg on the Ist December. A north- 
wester cleared away the clouds that evening, and we 
have had capital skating ever Snee. A few more such 
keen nights as the two last, will set the ice cutters at 
work providing fur next August. Ice was formed 13 
inch thick in Buffalo harbor on the night of the 27tu 
November, and ov the 23th, icc breakers were empl y- 
ed at Rochester and Albany to enable vessels to get mto 
winter berths. Immense flotillas of flour were to wed 
down the Hudson by steamboats, through floatug ice. 
S. veral of the steamboats besides having their decks 
piled with flour, seme with over a thansand barrels, had 
from twenty to thir.y eral bouts and other floaii la 
loaded down with flour, in tow. 


MoxEY marker. At Bos'on, money is abundant for 
the business demands. At New York and Philadelphia 
raies of discount are rather belov what they were a 
fortnight ugo. At Battimore money is 15 more demand. 


Exeunanee feels the influence of an altered tide. Spe: 
cie, insiend of going out may be Lioked fore ming home 
auatn, provided the proposed modification in the tariff dors 
nol arrest it, aud check the advantuge which we now have. 
New York bills on London are quoted at 8$ and at 
New Orleans, on the 24h ult, sterfieg bills on London 
are quoted at 62 a 715 on France 6t. 333. 


Flour TRADE A statement of the extent of the flour 
trade of the New York can il this season shows thar the 
quantity ol flour received at tide water was 2,432,527 
bbls.; and of wheat, 1,601,112 bushels. Reducing ihe 
wheat imo flour, at the ro'e ol five bushels to tho barrel; 
ike eggregale for the present year is 2,303,339 barrels, 
being au increase over (he receipts of 1844, of 323,695 
barreis. ‘Tne vate of the receipts nl. the present year, 
esttmiliag the flour at $5 60 per bbl, is $15,418,419 — 
—beme an increas in vulne over the receipis of 1844, 
(when flour was estimated at $4 50 per bul.) of $4, 
282,476, 

The exportation of breadstuffs-from New York to 
England wives ample and protituple employment to the 
pacaet and transieut shipping. ‘The Herald, alter stal- 
mg the cargoes o1 eight sips now loadiug with flour, 
wheat. &e. suys— 

"In addition to these, several of the Liverpool and 
London packets are e-igaged ahead. The Liverpool 
packet of the 16 I1. December has been engaged lor à 
cargo of bieadstuffs, sud every transient suip raums A 
No. 1, fi «ds plenty of eight. The Richard Anderson 
for Liverpool, hos a freight 
the Roscius, for Liverpool, cannot be mach less. than 
£2,500, ‘This is rather more profiable than te fretrhi 
iis way, or opon ihe nnport. curgues irum Great. iri. 
tan. ‘Tue Liverpoul packet ship Henry Clay ureivea on 
Wednesday last, with atreight list ol ouly £400. At 
this rate, var trade with Greal Broan must creale & very 
lage balance in our favor, aud give us a luige unporta- 
uon of specie.” 


The nspeciinns this week at Baltimora comprise BOE 
365 bols. and 870 half bbls. 


Prices declined during the week to $6 a 6 25, 


Sourness caors. ‘The New Orleans Bulletin of the 
22 | ult. says— 

“We learn with great satisfaction fram every section, 
not only of this, but the newhboring states, of the con- 
tmued favoraide weather for. the crops now in progress 
ot gathering. The coum planters have been pecultariy 
lavored. ‘Phe sugar crop, generally, ts much behind te 
last season, Vat our planiers are now fully under way in 
every section of the state. 


Navan. The United States frigate Potomac, Captoin 
Gwinn, and the United States steamer Princeton, Coin- 
mander Engle, arrived ut Norlolk on Wednesday night 
trom Pensacola. 


Detroit: Michigan, has now a population of nearly 
13 000. 
1340. 


s penesed prospect) firs tor the Territory of Oregon, aec 


and the arts. 


dence 2025 miles. 
Oregon Civ to Fort Hall, 


sion of the territory 


list of £t.850, und the list of 


Four thousand increase since the census of 


CnEGN —D+ Elijah Wt», «ub-agent of Indian Af. 
ipanei by 
Messrs. Chapman. Brown, and Sexton cirizeas of Wil. 
mette, lofi the beach of she Pacific on the 30ih Janty, and 
arrived at Ivdependance, Mis-ouri, on the 15th Nav 
103 davs. trav: l. 

On the Ist of September, they met the emigrating. 
companies of Messrs Barlow, Knighton and McD mald, 
eomprising 800 souls and 87 wagans, on Burne river, 
within 350 miles af their destination, all in good health 
and spirits, A! different prints, for 150 miles, they met 
others companies, the last of which was the St. Josepli!s 
Company on Snake river. On th» 31st Octoher, they 
feil in with a party of Pawness, who took them prison- 
ers, carried them to their villsge, robbed them of all their 
clothing, ammunition, flin:-lock arms, and nearly all the 
leters entras ed tathem. And nnt only this, but they 
greatly abnsed Dr. White hy personal violence, beating 
and otherwise malireating him. 


From the rime the Pawnees turned them adrift, until 
the 13t8 of November. turned them adrift, until the 13:h 
of November, they suhsisted principally on raw corn, 
which answered the |wo-fuld purpose of preserving life 
and imparting their health, by sonring o3 their stomachs; 
hut on the latter date they. reached the house of Mr. 
Charles Fish, about 30 miles from the United States 
bonndary where for the first time they received palata- 
ble and grateful relreshmenta, and the most bnspitable 
treatinent. 


The D'etar left Wallemeve colony in_a flourishing 


state; and expresses the opinion that the Oregon Terrie 


tory is destiney to become great in agriculinre, science, 
By a July compatation_of their travels, 
they make the distance trom Oregan City to Indepen- 
Tons: 

800 miles, 


From Fort Hall *o Green River, 393 

From Green River to Fort Laramie, 400 “ 

Froin Fort Laramie to Independence, 630 " 
2025 


Dr. White bronght an a petition from the Legislature, 
in session al Oregon City, asking Congress far an extene 
tion of the laws of the Union for their protection. He 
estimates the Americans now there, at 8000. 


We have acconnts also fram Oregon ta the 28th July, 
by ihe Hudson Bay Companys’ barqne Cowlitz, at Ho- 
nolulu. They state that the Americans have full po~sea- 
South of the Columbia, and have 
inslicuted a government of their own, similar to that of 
[owa. The Hudson Bav Company favor Independance, 
and parties on that qustina are so say their accounts, 
nearly ballanced on that question—some of the Ameri- 
cans being also for an Ind: pendant Guvernment. Crops 
were abnn'lant—T wo packets run from Oregon to tha 
Sandwich Islands. but they will not be adequate to the 
demaud for freight when the crop is ready for market. 
The newspaper press shipped fram New York for Ore- 
gon, had reached Hon ilulu, oa its way. 


Tur Mnswows. A+ extra of the Nauvoo Neighbor, 
dated the 15ih nlt., gives accounts of the "murder? of 
another of the “saints” and additional burnings They 
beg piveously to be allowed m depart without further 
mole-tatioa. They have sold nearly all their landa and 
effects in the sonthern part of their settlements, and beg 
purchasers to come on for the residue, offering great bar- 
gains. They sate that about 2,500 wagons are prepar- 
ing lur the Exodus in the spring. 


Taes Look BLUE. Even the Parisian fashions have 
turned bline ‘Lhe rage for rainbow colors has suddenly 
subsided. and not a shade is tu be seen but deep sky 
hlue. Blac bonnets, blue gloves, blue gowns, blue 
shawls, blue boats. and blue neges—blie allover. “fAs 
for the lashions of gentlemen, if ihe New Yirk and 
Washington elegants will oniv take the trouble t0 maka 
themselves as much hke monkeys as possible, they may 
go to sleep every night wih the eomfuriing assurance 
that they are in the dernieres modes de Paris." 


Viecinia U. S. Senaroa. The legislature of Vir- 
gium which assembled on the Ist iost., at Richmond, 
preceded ou the 3d inst. to balla for a senntur to suc- 
cced Mr. Rives whose term expired on the 4h ot March 
last. ‘The first bollotresnhed as. (olluwsi—For l-Aac S. 
PENNYBACKER 110; Rives 40; Southall 2. Summers 25 
Fonney 2, Robert Ej Seouü |; James MeDovell 1; 
Leigh t; Bous L 


ToBacco. The senson for shipping has passed.—of 
couise, kule wili be doing with uus aritele unul the new 
crop begins to reach market. The inspections of the 
week st Baltimore cumpiise 563 Marviand, 144 Ohio, 11 
Kentueks, and 1 Virguna—tota} 719 nhds. Prices sta- 
uonulP. 


Wasting macmixe. A new machine has been 
invented m Providence, R. l., for washing colored 
prints, which does the work of three of the oll kind; 
that is, 1,400 pieces per day; also another for stamp- 
wg six colors upon prints at the same time, The 
former machine has three cylinders, one of com- 
paratively small size, immersed in the water, and 
twn larger ones above. The picces of cloth being 
lied together, pass under the one in the water and 
then upward bet»een the two above, by which the 
water is pressed out, and afterwards around the 
sunl! cylinder to be again wet; thus making some 
twenty revolutions, which cleanse them thorougbly 
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FOUEIGSNS. 

The steamer Cambria, left. Liverpool on the 19th 
ult., and reached Boston on the 4th inst, 154 days 
stormy weather. She brought 96 passengers, of 
which 23 ]anded at Halifax. The Great Britain 
‘reached [Liverpool ao the 17th, the Great Westera 
on the 19th.. Tha Hibernia had also arrived, via St. 
Jotins. The packet ship Rochester, arrived at Li- 
Verpool on the 16th, with New York dat:s to the 
2131 October. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bread stuffs. The opponents of the corn laws and 
advocates for opening the ports, keep up the war 
with determined vigour, and assert veeysoanfilently 
that the ministry wiil have to open the porta or re- 
sign. The papers ara filled with articles upon the 
‘subject. Every day whilst the eabinet council con- 
‘tinued its sessiun, a conclusion in favor of opening 
the ports was anticipated. They finally separated 
however, without any such result. If scareity should 
raise thé price of bread stuffs within a few weeks, 
tha duty will decline upon the sliding scale t9 a mare 
gominal sum,—Is. per quarter, and effect for tbe 
‘time being, the very olsject that the opponents of the 
corn laws are contending fur. Meantime prices of 
bread stuffs, it appears, had actually declined within 
the fortnight before the Cambria left, and no orders 
were brought out authorising shipments at the prices 
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sour 32 6134: in bond (U. S.) 27328 

Liverpool, Nov. 19. ‘The corn market continues to 
rise, and the averages to fall. The latter now stands 
for the week at 145; but the h:lief is gaining ground, 
that before the ead of the year, with the advancing 
market, corn will be admitted at the lowest duty—a 
shilling per quarter. The inferior descriptions con- 
tinue to keep down the averages, but only for a tem- 
porary period. [£urop. Times. 

Continentol market. The Baltic markets have been 
much excited, and the prices have advance! some 
45 or 3s perquiarter. Great excitement and coufu- 
sion prevails in the Mediterranean markets. Soma 
cargoes of wheat at L^zhorn, loaded for England, 
have been relanded, The Odessa market is well 
supplied, but prices are on (be rise. Prices on the 
Danube moderate, Very litle wheat; of fair quality, 
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try so much as what was then said by our chief ma. 
gistrate, and if he indulges in the same strain at tu. 
opening of congress on the fst December next, £ 
fear immediate war will be the result; and the war 
steamers now preparing with such energy and pramp- 
titude will make a dash. upou Portland, Portsmouth, 
Boston, N. York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charlea- 
ton, &e. simultaneously, without giving us time to 
prepare and resixt this sudden incursion. I hops 
most sinceraly you wil} not be taken unawares. But 
l trust both governments will actin euch a way as 
lo preserve the blessings cf peace, for nothing can 
be so utterly absurd, insane, and in all points of 
view so incxpedient a3 war between our two coun- 
tries." 

The New York Journal uf C:xmmeree, says: “Wa 
have conversed with an intelligent merchant of this 
city, who has been spending the last cight months in 


in warehouse at Galatz, with about 20400 qure of; Europe, and had opportunities of conversing with 


Indian’corn. At Ibrai] 29.090 qirSycod wheat 
and 10,000 qurs Indlan corn. Phe erop of this latter 
article has been very good this year, At Hamburgh 
corn trade very dull, especially wheat, and prices 
declined considerably. 
| The potato crop. The Freeman's Journal and the 
Evening Mail are at direct issue upon tie q 
failure, or (comparatively) no failure of the potato 
crop. The latter journal asserts that the alarin is 
greatly, nay, grossly exagzerated, to serve the pur- 


which are demanded in our perts. Confidence an} poses of the agitatore and demagogues, who seek the 
“the part of holders here rather yields. Last week's! ruin of the landlords by raising the ery of fainine, 
prices would naw be readily taken lor either flour, | asa pretext for the non-psyment of rents, and crush 


wheat, or corn. The Boston Advertiser, remarks 
that the state of the corn market was such as to 
show that the rumors by the last steamer of a gene- 
ral panic trom the scarcity of grain, aud the pros- 
pect of the opening of the ports by an order in 
council werc exa zzeraled, and in pact unfounded. 

‘Phe grain market at the Jast dates was without 
animation, and the prices of wheat and other grain 
for the last week, compared with those af the pre- 
ceding, had declined. The price of four aud Indian 

corn remained almost stationary. 

The following statement shows the ccia) aver- 
ages which govern the corn duty,in the last six 
weeks, of which the returas had been published, and 

„the rata of duty at the last date: 


Oct. 4, wheat, 56s. oats, 23s. 4d. rye, 34s. 8d. 
HS 51 934 34 9 
alc, 58 2 23 5 34 5 

808 BR 59 5 24 11 34 3 

Nov. 1. 60 I 26 9 doro 

ee (5s 59 7 95 9 35 1 


Aggrezate average of the six weeks, wheat 583. 
6d., barley 32s. 94., oats 24>. 5d., rye 34s. 31. 
Duty on foreign produce present week, wheat 14s, 
barley 6s, oats 245 Su, rye 34s 3d. 
Duty on Canadian wheat Is, barley 64, oats Gd, 
“rye 61. 
' Duty on other British eolonies, wheat Is, barley 
61, oats 61, rye Gu. 
The opening of the ports of course did not take 
“place, There is sull a rumor of the intention of 
“ministers to make some change in the law, altering 
* the sliding scale of duty, and also the mode of taking 
“the averages, so as to produce the effect of n lower 


tha landed interest by opening the ports forthe in- 
troduction of foreign grain. The repeal organ, on 


the other hand, maintains that scesrcity is inavitable | 


—that the vary worst is to be apprehended. 


Col. Reid has been elected to represent Windsor | 


Mr. Walter of tha Times, retired 


in parliament. 
A row took place after the elce- 


from the contast. 
tion. 
The Earl of Lonsdale has resigned the postmaster 
! geueralship, and Earl St. Germans is appointed. 
Sir Gcurge Gipps has been recalled from his gu- 
vernment of Australia. 
The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia arrived 
at Plymouth on tha 15th ult. 
| Sir Robert Peel has bestowed the deanary of 
| Westminster upon Dr. Buckland, tha well kuown 
| professor of geology. 
| <4 greal free trade demonstration took plack at Bir- 
mingham on the 13th ult., when a public dinner was 


tthe directors of the Bank of England, and other 
gentlemen of tha highest intelligence in England and 
on the continent. Tho railroad mania which raged 
all over England and the continent, bad diffused ge- 
neral distrust as to the solvency of dealers, as almost 
every body had dabblad in the stocks. Tha very 


nestion of | high price of money over Europe had in some de- 


gree subsided, aud the rates had declined. The 
Bank vf England bad pnt up its rate to 31 per cent., 
and would probably go on to 4 per cent. mora for the 
sake of counteracting the railroad mania than any 
thing else. 

The crop of wheat in England was spoken of as 
fair, though rather poor in quality; tha small grains 
abundant, and polatoes bad. Monied men had 
10 apprehension about auy derangement in monay 
| matters, growing aut of the importation of grain, 
Trado was everywhera m goud condition, except- 
[ing only the want of confidence growing out of rail- 
| Toad speculations, operatives everywhere were fully 
employed. A salé of 8,000 bbls. American flour 
was made at Liverpool, Nov. 18th, al 32s Gd in bond 
[= "aD i3 61 iess thao tha best sales before report- 
ed. 

The excitement in Eagland was univarsal against 
‘the United States on tha subjeet of Oregon, Tha 
‘government was making the oust vigorous preparae 
, tons for war, and unquestionably with reference 
| alone to the Oregon dispute, as with Franca, and all 
the nations of Europe, she is without controversy, on 
‘any subject. A very large contract had hean made, 
enon, other other things, for military clotbing in 
| Canada. Indeed it was said that the goveroment 


given in the Towa Hall to the hon. Mr. Villiers, tha | were determined upon the necessity of settling the 
member fur Wolverhampton. Upwards of seven | diflisulty without farther delay. 

hundred gentle:nen of al} shades of political opinion,| T'he opinion of the passengers to whom tha presi- 
aat down to dinner. After the usual toasts had been | dent's message was read, on hoard the Cambria, was, 
given, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Coleden, Lord Ducie, and | that it would very much increase the excitement in 
Mr. Bright mada long and eloquent speeches on t!a Bagland and increase the difficulty of an amica- 


subject of frea trade. | bie setilement.”” 


Tre Onsoox Questian The European Times says: 
Tne Oregon quesuon 18 beginning to exeite sume alarm 
again, as the time approaches for the delivery of the Pra- 
aident's Message o" iia opening OF Congress. It ia rue 
mored here—the intelligence which came to hand yeg- 
terday by the Hibernia gave confirmation ta the states 
meni—that Mr. Polk will take high ground on the ques- 


Adela Villiers, eloped irom Brighton cn the 5:h u t, 
' with Capt. Ibbetson, uf the Ilth Hussars. Thay were 
| m irried at Gretna Green on the following day. 

| Onthe 13th ull. Sir. Robert Peel turned the first 
‘aad of the Trent Valley railway, near Tamworth. — 
A letter from au American in 


Tie young st daughter of the Earl af Jersey, Lady | 


* War preparations. [ 1 
London, dated November }7th, inserted in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, says: ‘Never since tha 
_ business, snd although prices gave way in the early | time of Napoleon have such immanse—such extra- 

part of the month, they ave again in a fair way of: ordinary military and naval preparations been mak- 
/fecovery from the late decline. Oa the [4th mst. | ing an this country as at the present time, and for 

market opened with firmness, but the business doue: many months past. Folly six months ago was my 
was triding, and the trade closed without animation, | attention attracted to this subject. The activity pre- 
barely gsuataining the advance previously made.— | vailing at Deptford, Wool wien, (parlieularly for guns 

Sack and barrel flour may be quntei! 6d to la dearer, | and steamers at this vast astablishment,) Sheer 
“with moderately fair sale. Indian corn without in- | ness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pem- 

quiry, aud nominally cheaper. A cargo or two ef; broke, is really wonderful. Nat only in the govern- 

bouded wheat and a smiali quantity of United RM ment dock yards are ships and steamers heing pre- 
i 


“rate of duty. 
Liverpoel corn market, Nov. 18. A fair amount of 


~ Bour sold, without change m price. The market! pared with the utmost expedition, but also in private 
* 18th iust, tolerably well attended, and a fair sale for, ship building yards are iron war steamers being cone 
whieals to consumers at ld to 24 per 70 lb. above | structed, uot ouly on the Thames, bul also at Liver 
rates of that day week. The advance upun aps pron and Glasgow. From my enquiries l have every 
wheats already noticed was not supported. Flour) reason to believe these extraordinary waclika pre- 
f had but a medium dewand; prices, howevor, 61 to Is! parations are made in relerence to our country.— 
dearer, Oats in moderate demand. Nothing passed | ‘Tbe people and government are excessively jealous 
í jm bonded articles. Duty this week on wheat l4s; at tbe high tone and successful termination of the 
* flour 83 7d. Prices, wheat 70 lb. Canadian red 8a9;! Texas annexation, and ara exceedingly angry at our 
' white 9a9 7; U. S. red 8 109 2; beans, in bond,42446;! presidents remarks in reference to Oregon in his 
: peas, Canadian white 44246; Indian corn, 480 Ih. 40, inaugural 4th of March address. Nothing ever 
l $49; in boad 32235; flour, bbi. Canadian sweet 35 Ga' roused and united all classes of people in this coua- 
Vol. XIX—3ig. 15. 
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tion, anJ that he will go even farther than in his ineu- 
unra: eddress. At any time of le:s depression than the 
present, such an impression whold nave made itself felt 
on the markets, and it may du so yet, as the intelligence 
by the Hibernia only came to hand when the bnainesa 
porion of the day had been partially consumed. Tha 
probability, however, ia, that with the etagnant feeling in 
all inatiers of ca nmerce which rules at present, people 
will wait the resnlt, rather than anticipate it by any pre- 
mature movement. This vexed question of the Oregon 
hag, 1t ig said, occupied a good deal of the cabinet'a at- 
tention daring their late frequent and protracted eittings. 
‘here appeara to be aumething very warlike in the wind, 
for the activity on the 8ea board, and in the naval arae- 
uals, ts as steady and anremitting asit was a mooth or 
sıx weeks ago.” 

‘The Morning. Chronicle of Nov. 6th says— We are led 
to, believe, from information on which we are entitled to 
rely, that. notwithstanding the importance of the “food 
question," which bas occupied the deliberations and di- 
vided the opinions of the cahinct in their recent meet- 
ings, the state of our negotiations at Washington, in re- 
gird totke Oregon territury, has been a question scarce- 
y less perplexing and embarrassing. Certain it is, from 
all we can glean of public opinion in the states, and from 
al! we can learn from private sources ot the views of the 
cabinet at Washington, and of their power to control 
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public opinion, even were they disposed ao to do, in or- 
der to effect a friencly seulement of tua quevation—ang 
it ig wnh reluctance and sincere regret thal we miake the 
avowal--there appears at present scarcely a chance, of 
auch views being entertained in the pending negotiation 
at Washington as will or can meet the acceptance of an 
English cabinet. Nor are our fears on this score lessen- 
ed when we refer to the apparent precautionary prepara- 
tions which the recent activity in the variova Govern- 
ment duckyards would indicate against apprehended 
danger; nor when we refer to the fact that our cruisers 
stationed on the west cnast of Suuth America have sail 

ed to the north with scaled orders. The approach af the 
meeting of congresa. when aas a matter of course the 
President in hia Message will be under the necessity of 
declaring the views ot his Government in regard to this 
now exciting queatiun, rendera it a matter of necessity 
that our Minis era should he decided as to their policy. 
How far Mr. Polk may, in hia message to congress, 
change the tone ol his inauguration speech, we will not 
venture to say, but it is certain that the events which 
have eince thea occurred [ 
rather to increase than euhdue the popular appetite for 
“territory.” 

The Chronicle uf the 11th. adds the following—The 
Funds have improved today, in consequence ol the dis- 
persion of the cabinet, and ite being understood that the 
result of their dehberationa haa been aut to touch the 
corn lawe. Some people, itis true, imagine that their 
discuesions were chiefly connected with the state of the 
Orevon question, and that the food of the people seldom 
interfered with their thoughts. Be that as it may, the 
impression being now general that nothing will be done 
wiih respect to the sliding scale until the Parltament 
meets, and that the session will commence at tue usual 

eriod, prices are again looking up. The funda have 
een for some days paat very much depreesed by the 
continued meetings of the cabinet, and an expectadon 
that sume great political movement was abaut to take 
placc; any immediate npprehensiane of such an event be- 
ing now looked upon as removed, tbe marketa have na- 
turally begun to recover frorn their depression, and a 
favorable re-action hae taken place. 


Raitroap SpecutaTions. The revulsion which has 
alrcady been announced, waa attended with all the cou- 
fusion which had been anticipated. Many brokere had 
become defaultera, and been "read out" of the stock ex- 
change. Bad debte had marvellously reduced the prolits 
of some of the euccessiul gamblers. The time was ap- 
proaching when the dreaded 10 per cent. on capital sub- 
acnibed tor, was to be paid in; but so many of the 
schemes had proved to be mere bubbles, that there was 
less apprehension on account of the amount winch would 
be required for this object. Out of hundreds of propos- 
ed companies, only about half a dozen were found to be 
worth perpetuating. A document published in the Lon- 
don Times shows what madness, knavery and folly bave 
characterized the late railway speculations. 

~The document exhibiis the astounding number of 
1,263 projected companies, to carry out which will re- 
quire nearly two-thirds of the national debt of England! 
even the deposit of ten per ccot. will alone absorb £33,- 
136,300. It furiher appears, that there are 47 railways 
completed, representing a capital of £70,680,537. In the 
couise of construciiun there are 118 lines of railway, to 
complete which, even with the parliamentary power of 
porron ine one-third on debenture, will ahsorb £67,359,- 
325—so that the invested capital in rails, leaving entirely 
out of view the new announcements, is already the enor- 
mous sum of £113,612,018! Bat if the old, the new, 
and the announced undertakings are added together, 
with the 1en per cent. deposit, we have the incredible 
aum of £619,533 790, [three thousand millions of dollara] 
reqnircd for this branch of trade alone.” 


The London Times ol the 6th November says— These 
returns (of railroud conccrus) and the obvious general 
uuwilliogness to furnish mouey of them euli tends to es- 
tahlisit the convienon that ilie. money iu hand resulting: 
frum the whole of them is much einaller thao any one at 
first hod the Jeaat notion of. Nothing could be more ge- 
neral in the city iban the persuasion wua at first anong the 
leading merchanta and bankers, abata very large sum 
wae withdrawn from the circulation for th:s purpose. 
They saw from day to day the newspapers filled with 
announcements of new projecis, representing a capital 
of about £500,000,000, aod to avoid connug 10 ihe. con- 
clusion which honerable men nuimraly shrank from, 
that the major part of them were bascd on fraud, and 
only put turtli to feed the gambliig mama which seemea 
to have seized upon the whale community, they tnfer- 
red, ut & low culculation, as lU per cent. waa the ordina- 
ry depuait required, that there could not be much lesa 
than £30 00U,000 so pluced. 

T'ina journal may lay clan, we believe, to the merit 
of haviug first 1aurnated doubts as to the correcinesa of 
such a feartul concluaion, and pul the moneyed interest 
upon snch an inquiry into the truth as circumstances 
would perinit. Where men have sv many and such ob- 
vious mnolives for conccalment this may be a work of 
time aa well aa difficulty, but the returus quoted above 
show that it is making some progress, though sluwly; and 
we may venture to assure the public, that such miorina- 
tion was already communicated by bankers to each 
other, as may aoon bring to light the actual amount of 
deposita paid 1n for ihe provisionally registered compa- 
nies. This of itaelf 15 all that the moneyed interest are 
anxious about. "l'hey will leave the depositors separate- 
ly so obtain what knowledge they can trom the projec- 
tora and managers of the varioas undertakings in which 
they have thoughtlessly ventured their meane, 


m America have been euch aa | 
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IRELaxp. The accounts from Ireland respecting 
the potato disease continue very alarming, but dit- 
ferent methods having been adopted to preserve those 
not attacked, it was hoped a portion of the crop at 
least would be saved. There, es on this side of the 
channel, the corn market had become dull. 

The commissioners appointed by government to in- 
quire into the actual condition of the potato crop 
have presented a second report to the lord lieutenant. 

A committee appointed at a public meeting at 
Dublin passed a series of resolutions: 

l. That sufficient evidence of the immense famine 
exists to render it necessary for the government to 
take immediate steps to provide food for the people 

2 That the best mode of distributing such food 
will be by the encouragement of public works of na- 
tional and local utility. 

3. That the lord lieutenant be calJed upon to open 
the ports for the reception of all articles suited for 
human food. 

4. That the lord lieutenant be also called upon to 
take measures to prevent the exportation of corn 
from Ireland. 

5. That the lord lieutenant be called upon to take 
measures for the establishment of public granaries, 
in convenient situations, into which the grain ehall 
be received and receipts given for the sanie at the 
current prices; and that in the event of a famine be- 
ing averted Irom this country, the owners of grain so 
stored shall not be permitted to dispose of it at any 
higher prices that 1t may be posstble to realize in 
other markets. 

6. That the propriety of stopping the distillation of 
spirits from grain be submitted to the consideration 
of government. 

7. That the lord lieutenant be requested to take 
measures for raising at least a million in aid of the 
purpuses recommended; and that the payment of the 
interest and principal be secured upon the receipts 
n pe commissioner of woods and forests in lre- 
and. 

Maurice O'Connell, of Kilgorey, and John P. Mo- 
lony, of Craggs, are reported to be the new candida- 
tes for Clare. 


FRANCE. 


Tur wixrsTRY. Marshal Soult retires. The qnes- 
tion as to the changes in the French ministry, in 
consequence of the retirement of marshal Soult from 
the office of minister of war, is at length set at rest. 
The “Moniteur” publishes two royal decrees on the 
subject, the first of which 15 to the following effect: 

* Marshal Soult, Duke de Dalmatie, lhaviog repre- 
sented to us, to our very great regret, the impossibi- 
lity, in his state of health, of continuing the functions 
of minister secretary of state of war, and being de- 
sirous of preserving the co-operation of his talents 
and long experience in affairs, we have ordained and 
do ordain as follows: Marshal Soult, Duke de Dal- 
matie, ceasing his functions as minister secretary of 
state of war, will retain the presideucy of our council 
of ministers.” 


A second ordonnance, of the same date appoints 
lieutenant-general Moline de St. Yon, minister of 
war; a third appoints the baron Martineau des Che- 
nez, under secretary of state of the war department; 
a fourth raises general Moline de St. Yon to the 
dignity of the peerage; and a fifth appoints general 
Baron Gazan director of the personoe! and military 


and are diverting ifs channels to Brazil. Alzeria, the 

Mosquito. coast, or to any other country, than the 

United States of America. 
BELGIUM. 

The Belgian chambers met at Brussels on the I]th, 
and the session was opened by a speech from the 
king, of which the following is ao extract. 

Gentlemen—My relations with foreign powers re. 
tain a marked character of mutual confidence. 

I am happy to communicate to you that a treaty 
of commerce and of navigation has been concluded 
with the United States of America. It will be sub- 
mitted without delay for your approbation. 

I have well founde:) hopes that negotistions com- 
menced with other transatlantic states will.soon have 
the same favorable issue. Thus does the commercial 
policy which you have sanctioned continue to bear 
its fruits. 

By virtue of a recent arrangement, which will 
shortly receive a definitive ssnetion, Belgian com- 
meree, in its relations with China, will be placed on 
the same footing as that of the most favored nation. 

Negotiations are pending with several neighboring 
nations, in order to secure and to increase the out- 
lets for our produce. The results will be communi- 


cated to you assooa as the interests of the country | 


will allow of it. 

During several years past my government has 
been occupied with the extension of our commercial 
relations, by means of the establishment of an ex- 
porting compaoy. The bases of this institution hava 
just been discussed. [Í trust that during the session 
the important questions raised by this project may 
receive a solution. 

The general situation of commerce and industry is 
satisfactory Severa! branches of national richea 
have recovered the prasperity which they had lost.— 
The government does not neglect any means of at- 
tenuating the effects of the malaise from which tba 
linen trade is still suffering. 

The agricultural interest enntinues to be the ob- 
ject of the constant attention of the government.— 
The corn harvest has heen on the whole a good one; 
and although one of the most valuable articles of 
consumption for the poorer classes has been ina 
great part destroyed, the resolution which you have 
adopted during your extraordinary session have al- 
ready led to favorable results. They will alleviate 
the effects of that visitation, and, moreover, afford 
the means of providing for the wants of the operativa 
classes, by encouragiuz useful puolic works. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter from Rome, inthe Augsburg Gazette, 
says—We have received official information that the 
emperor of Russia, after a -hort stay at Naples, will 
arrive here on the 18thor 19th November. He will 
return to his states via Florence. 

The Journal des Debats says—The-marriage of 
|the princess Olga of Russia with the archduke Ste- 


phen of Austria, is looked upon as certain. This 
prince, twenty-eight years of age, is the son of the 
archduke John, who had first married the sister of 
the emperor Nicholas. The archduke is a son of a 
princess of Anhalt-Bernburg-Schaumburg. Accord- 
iog to the fundamental laws of the Russian empire, 
every princess whois to marry a Czar, is obliged 
before her marriage to embrace the orthodox Greek 
religion. [t is also a rule, that avy princess of tha 
imperial family who marries a foreign prince shall 


operations of the ministry of war, in place of gen. | continue, in her new country, to proless the religioa 


Moline de St. Yon, and major general count De la'in which she was brought up. The eourt of Russia 
Rue director of the affairs of Algeria, io place of M.|had hitherto shown itself a rigid. observer of thia 


Vauchelle, who has given in his resignation. 

The grant of the two important lines of rail road 
frum Paris to Strasborz, aud Froo Tours to Nantes, 
was about to pe decided in Paris. The different come 


rule; but it appears that important politica! conside- 
rations have induced it to give way in a certain de- 
gree on the present occasion. It is said, in fact, that 
the change in religion, which once had already cause 


petitors for these lines bad etleeted what ts called a £9 the projected union between the archduke Sta- 


Jusion, into two compames, by which the competi- 
tors were reduced to two in each case. 

The princess de Joinville was on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, sately delivered of a prince, who has received 
the title of duke of Peuthievre. The princess D'Au- 
male has also added another to the number ol props 


of the Orleans dynasty. Louis Philippe ha 
twelve grand children. - il” 


1 GERMANY. 

ol new loriff of the Zollverein, agreed on at the con- 
ferences at Carlsruhe, has been published, cootain- 
ing a great nuusber of alterations. They do not ap- 
pear, however, to be importante The pew tariff 16 
to go into operation on the Ist of January next. 


Emigration |o America.—The Prussian, Bavarian, 
and other Germanic governments, besides putung a 
quarantine against all American publications, and 
totally excluuing the entrance of American German 
papers into these dominions, are now in their dread 
of the liberalizing re-action upon their own domin- 
ions of emigrants to the Uinted States, busily eir- 
guged in repressing any emigration to this country, 


phen to be broken off, is not any Jonger an obstacle. 
The emperor Nicholas, who desires ardently this 
marriage, has, it appears, at last consented to his 
danshter’s embracing the Catholte religion, and hig 
presence at Vienna is all that is required to regulate 
the final formalities. 


ra — IC I muere! 


NATIONAL AFFARS. 


EXECOTIVYE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENT AY THE PRESIDENT. 

Frederick B. Wetls, ot New Hampshire, as con- 
sul of the United States for the Island of Bermuda, 
in the place of Alexander J. Bergen, resigued. 

DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Important despalches. Among the passengers in tha 
Cambria, ia professor S. F. B. Morse, who is bearer 
of very important despatches to our governmeut from 
the U. S. Jegation in Prussia, Belgium, and Eugland. 
The Boston Traveller says—* Mr. Morse has in 
charge the ratified treaty between Bavaria and the 
United States, transmitted by Mr. Wheatou, United 
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| States minister at Berlin; also, the proposed rom- set aside the provisions of the Hawaiian constitntion, 
| mercial treaty between Belgium and the U. States. | by which all tribunals are established, and their 


| He has likewise desoatches for the department of 


_ state, and for the postmaster ganeral, from Mr. Me- 
Lane, our minister at the court of St. James. In the 
same steamer came Rufus Prime, esq. of New York, 
bearer of despatches from the United States legation 
in Parts, to the department of stale.” 


__ Our minister ot Constantinople. Dr. Boyd Reilly has 
lately returned to this city, alter his protracted visit 
| to the “Old World,” particolarly to the Turkish 
Empire, where he has noticed many things which 
have escaped the ohservation of more rapid travel 
E The Torkish baths, in. their arrangement and 
e salutary effects which they produce upon the 
population who enjoy their use, have been particu- 
larly attended to hy Dr. R. He has furnished us a 
brief communication on this and the other matters of 
interest which attraeted his attention. We need not, 
, although we are glad to receive, the additional tes- 
| timony of Dr. R. that the character of the United 
| States, as a nation, stands second tono other at Con- 
' stantinople; a result to be attributed in a considera- 
! ble degree to the manly “straightforward” course of 
| our first minister to that court, (he gallant and la- 
; mented Purter, and that of his successor, Mr. Dah- 
j ney S. Carr; the attention of this latter gentleman to 
the public. duties of his position, as well as his hos- 
pitality and kindness to his fellow citizens who by 
matters of business or motives or pleasure are led to 
visit Constantinople, are spoken of by Dr. Reilly in 
the highest terms of praise. (Wal. Intel. 


Commissioner Brown at the Sandwich Islands, sus- 
pended. Foreign office, Honolulu, July, 29ih, 1845 — 
Sin—1 am commanded by his majesty the king, to 
intimate to yon, that having taken into consideration 
your late correspondence with this department, on the 
| alleged grievance of John Wiley, and particular- 

ly your atlacks upon the characters of some of 
| his majesty’s ministers, and other reasous, his ma- 
jesty, with the advice of his most lionorable privy 
council, has seen fit, in the exercise of a right en- 
| joyed by the president of the United States in simi- 

lar cireumstances, and interest in his own sovereign- 
ty, to interdict you from all future correspondence 

with this, or any other department of his majesty's 
-government, from the time you receive this com- 
' munication, I am also commanded to inforin you 

that I am ordered to complain of your conduct, to 

your Sovernment, aud to refer to its cquilable con- 
| sideration all points wherein you aud ius majesty’s 
government have $3 uuhappily differed. 

l have his magesry's commands farther to acquaint 
you, that your presence in these Islands, is cousider- 
ed prejudicial to the peace of the kingdom, and to 
! the suusistence of harmony and friendslup with the 
. United States. I have the honor to be, with high 

consideration, sir, your most humble servant, 

(Signed) R. C. WYLLIE. 

f George Brown, esq U. S. commissioner, &c. &c. 
(Copy of circular sent to foreign consuls.) 

Foreign Office, Honolulu, July 29. 


Sır—l an commanded by the king to acquaint 
you, that for reasons to be made known to the go- 
vernment of the United States, ali correspoudeuce 
between George Brown, esq. the commissioner of 
that nation, and his majesty’s government, has this 
day ceased. Iam farther to iform yoo, that I am 
commanded, henceforth on American affairs, to cor- 
respond only with the acting commercial agent of the 
United States. I have the honor to be, with great 
consideration, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

R. C. WYLLIE. 

The commissioner, it is said, refuses to leave, and 
keeps his flag up. ‘The commanders of U. States 
vessels of war salute the flag, notwithstanding Lhe m- 
terdiction, which salute is returned promptly by the 
Hawaiian government. 


In the Friend of August 15, we find a document 
signec by Wm. Hooper, acting commercial agent of 
the United States, protesling against the government 
of the Sandwich 1-Jand, for repeated insults to our 
government, &c. &c. until the privileges of Mr. Com- 
missioner Brown are restored to hio, or an agent ar- 
rives with power to see justice done. 


Disputes having arisen between the United States 
commissioner and the hon. G. P. Judd, a member of 
bis majesly’s council, commissioners were appointed 
by the crowa to westigate the charges agaiust Mr. 
Judd. A witness before the commission made serious 
charges against the house of C. Brewer & Cv. for 
which they sought redress by action for slander.— 
The court decided that the witness could not be held 
responsible, the commission before which the alleged 
libel was given in evidence being a regularly organ- 
ized tribunal of jostice. Brewer & Co. protest against 
| tats decision, contending that the king has no power 
to establish a privilege commission of this kind, or to 


———— 
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powers defined. 

The American mercbants have taken sides with B. 
& Co. The aflair has created a general excitement. 
Full particulars have been forwarded to the United 

States government. 

Mr. Darnell has arrived in Washigton from Texas. 
as a special messenger, charged by president Jones 
; with the duty of bringing a copy of the constitution 
! of the new state, accepled by a large majarity of her 
people—a correspondent informs us, in the prapor- 
tion of at Icast 21 to ]. (Union. 

Reschid Pasha, the Ottoman ambassador at Paris, 

has been appoioted minister for foreign affairs; Sa- 
rim Effendi, the present ambassador in London, 1s 
translated in the same capacity to Paris; and Chekib 
Effendi, the minister for foreign affairs, and at this 
moment extraordinary commtissioner in Syria, 18 ap- 
pointed ambassador at London. Bahir Effendi, secre- 
tary of legation, Paris, is to remain as charge d'af- 
faires. 

Delazon Smith, the young Ohio orator who distin- 
goished himself at the National Convention held at 
Baltimore which nomioated Mr. Tyler for the pre- 
sidency, and afterwards figured at various places as 
the champion of that enterprize—and who received 
an appointment from Mr. Tyler, on some foreign 
| mission, is thus noticed in the Louisville Journal. M 

was stated some time ago, the administration had 
been making a diligent but unsuccessful effort to as- 
certain the whereabouts of Delazon Smith, sent 
abroad by Mr. Tyler, in order to recall bim, We 
now learn that Mr. Polk has at last succeeded in 
discoveriug that he is at the capital of the Republic 
ice Equador, South America, where he was sent ta 
| find out whether it had a government. Mr. Polk could 
į find out where he was only by stopping his supplies. 
| Then Delazon “turned ap” very quick. 


Tug Oregon MEMORIAL. In the house of repre- 

sentatives on. Weunesday, hon. C. J. Ingersoll pre- 
| sented a memorial to congress adopted at a ass 
meeting of the settlers, Tney speak of the diffical- 
ties of their position, unprotected froin Indians, a 
part of their territory claimed by a ‘haughty foreign 
government,'and exposed to danger on every side. 
They state that they have, under the pressure ol 
these circumstances, formed a goverument of their 
own. They describe the natural character and re- 
sources of their country, which they say is, ‘the 
most magnificent dwelling place marked out by God 
for man’s abode.” The necessity of (ne coast to our 
Pacific (rade, and indeed all the advantages which 
its possession would confer, are very forcibly set forth. 
| The memorial says that the nature of the access to 
; the country is greatly misunderstood, and that the 
Rocky Moontains are but the ridge of a double in- 
clined plane of very gradoal ascent, ‘presenting in 
themselves little more obstruction than a cornfield.” 

After thus setting forth their situation, resources, 
wants and prospects, they conclude thus— 

Such is the coontry which your memorialists save 
come to settle and aud to the confederacy—so large 
in extent, so important in position, so fertile in soil, 
of so genial a clunate, and of such indispensible value 
to the rest of the union. 

That they may secure to themselves and the na- 
tion a country so valuable, and advantages so bril- 
hant, your memorialists pray the national congress 
to establish a distinct territorial government, to em- 
brace Oregon and its adjacent seacoasts. 

They pray that the lands of the Wallamette valley, 
and other necessary portions, may be surveyed, and 
surveyors and laud officers be appointed and located 
at couvénient points. 

They pray that donations of lands may be made, 
according to the faith pledged by the passage of a 
law through the United States seuate, at the second 
session of the 27th congress, entitled “A bill to au- 
thorize the adoption ol measures lor the occupation 
and settlement of tlie territory of Oregon, for extend- 
ing certain portions of the laws of the U. States 
over the same, and forothar purposes.” 

That navy yards and marine depots may be estab- 
lished upon the river Columbia, and upon Puget's 
sound, and a naval force sdequate to oor protection 
be kept permanently in the adjacent seas. 

That a publie mail be established, to arrive and 
depart monthly from Oregon city aud Independeoce, 
and such otlier local mail routes be established as 
are essential to the Wallamette country and other 
settlements. 

They pray for the establlshmeot of such commer- 
cial regulations as may enable us to trade in our own 
territory at least on an equality with non-resident 
foreigners. 

For adequate means of protection for the nume- 
rous Indian tribes which sorroand us; for the pnr- 
chase of territories which they are willing to sell; 
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and for agents with authority to regulate interconrsa 
between whites and Indians, and between Indian 
tribes. 

That all the overland routes ma 
surveyed, and 
to us. 

We pray that the star apangled banner may be 
planted in, and unfurled over, this territory, and kept 
standing and floalimg'over it in a manner werthy the 
dignity and power of the nation. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Resolved, That the above memorial be referred tu 
the next general assembly of Oregon, to be by them 
transmitted to the congress of the United States, 

8. lie 1S dn president. 


r > y be thoroughly 
protection given to emigraols coming 


is 
JOSEPH «4 GERVEY, 
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Vice presidents. 


Cuas. E. Pickerr, | Secretarits 


S. M. HoroxnNEss, 
NAYAL JOURNAL. 

The Potomac, U.S. frigate, was towed up oo Sats 
urday to the Gosport navy yard, were she is to un- 
dergo repairs. 

Accounts from Upper California to the 15th of 
Octoher last have been received by tha editors of 
the New York Sun. A British fleet destined for 
Oregon passed up the west coast early in October. 
The pioneer ship of the fleet, called the “America,” 
touched at Monterey. The British were concentra- 
ting a heavy fl-et at the Oregon coast from various 
parts ol the Pacific. 

Death of Commodore Elliott.— The Philadelphia 
papers announce the death of Commodore Jesse D. 
Erriorr, at his residence in tbat city on Wednesday 
night. He wascommandant in the navy yard at that 
station. The Ledger says: 

“The commodure has beeo ill for the last six 
months of a complication of disorders, including a 
disease of the heart. He was unconscious, we learn, 
for the last forty eight hours previous to his death.— 
He was in the sixty second year of his age at the 
time of his death.” 

Capt. Voorhees. * We learn from the Philadelphia 
United States Gazette that the aentence of the court 
martial which tried capt. Voorhees, who command- 
ed the frigate Congress in the Rio de la Plata, and 
captured the Buenos Ayrean squadron, for which, 
and for going up to Annapolis with his ship, on hia 
return, instead of stopping at Norfolk, according to 
commodore Turner’s orders—is said to be dismissal 
from the service, with a recommendation of the 
court to the mercy of the president, who, after con- 
sulling his cabinet, commuted his sentence to five 
years’ suspension, without pay or emolument. 

The Fut, U. S. schooner, lieut. Chatard, left Nor- 
folk for Chagres on the 8th, with a mail for the 
Pacific. 

The Cumberland, U, S. frigate, at Charleston navy 
yard, is preparing for aea, and some of her officers 
have been ordered to her—destination said to be the 
coast of Africa aud the Mediterranean, 

The Bozer, U.S. brig, sailed from Boston this 
week for the eoast of. Africa. 

The John Adams, U. S. ship, commander McClu- 
ney, reached Pensacola on the 25th ult. in 13 days 
from Vera Cruz—having been absent three months. 

Mail for the African squadron. The Norfolk Bea- 
con of the 5th inst. says—Government will despatch 
a store ship for the American squadron on the coast 
of Africa from this port, betwcen the 15th and 20th 
of this month. Any communication addressed to this 
office, postage paid, for asid squadron, will be for- 
warded. 

The Legare Iron Revenue Steamer. The Charleston 
S. C. Commercial says—“It is with much pleasure 
we learn that the U. States Revenue Iron Steamer 
Legare, captain Coste, was ducked with all her ar- 
mament and apparel as she came from sea. "Those 
who have never seen a steam propeller, have now 
an opportunity of gratifying their curiosity by visiting 
the “Charlestoo Floating Dry Duck.” 

The Saratoga. A letter from Pensacola relates 
that one of the men on board the Saratoga, three 
weeks ago, went aloft to adjust somathing arouud 
the lightuing rod of the main-mast, and by some 
means the iron spindle to which the point is attach- 
ed, became disengaged, and fall from his hands.— 
When he saw it about to fall, he cried, *stand from 
under"—the sailor’s warning to those below him.— 
At that moment, midshipman F. looked up, and the 
point of the spindle entered his upper-lip on the 
right side, carrying away two or three teeth, pasaing 
through the tongue near its base, and out of the 
throat on the inside of the carotid artery of the laft 
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side of the neck. The escape was hairbreadth, for 
if the artery had been opened, he would in al! pro- 
pability have died in a few minnites. 

The Raritan, U. S. ship, sailed on the 5th October, 
from Rio to accompany the emperor to St. Catha- 
rines, having on board the hon. Henry A. Wise. ! 

Punishment. Lieut L. B. Burnell of the British 
navy, was lately tried by a court martial for attend- 
ing aregimental review withnut his cocked hat or side | 
erms; and of being asleep on his watch, while his 
ship; (the Superb), was riding at anchor in a gale of | 
wind. fle was found guilty of the latter charge, and 
sentenced to he dismissed from the service. The 
maximum punishment for such neglect af duty is. 
death. i 

Mr. Feliz Grundy Mayson, formerly a midshipman 
in the navy, and more recently one of the watchnen 
in the navy yard at Fensacola, has received a com- 
mission as second lieut. in the marine corps. 

Slave trader—a prize. The American schonner 
Patuxent, in charge of lieut. Chandler of the U. S. 
navy, out 45 days from 
York, for con 


ship Yorktown, on the 27th September la 
Monnt, Africa, for being engaged in the slave trade. 

The New York Journal of Commerce states that 
the steam slaver Cacique, captured on the west coast 
of Africa, was formerly the propeller Tigress of that 


port, and on her arrival at Pernansbueo her serew | 


was takeo out and paddle wheels affixed. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser remarks that it is supposed the 
person calling himself captain Charles Chalmers had 
something to do with the steam slaver. We think 
this is hardly probable, as he made his appearance 
with his boat on the east coast of Africa, in May or 
June, and the steam slaver was captured in October 
on the west coast. 


18 WAR BREWING? ARE WE READY? 


Notwithstanding all that is said m the preside 
anual message, of a total failure of negotiation— 
and notwithstanding his earnest recommendation to 
congress to terminate the joint oceupancy with Great 
Britain, of the disputed portion of Oregon, and that 
the exclusive authority of the United States to “the 
whole af Oreg on,” should be distinctly asserted and 
defended—and that too, at furthest, hy the time the 
joint occupancy ceases—uotwithstanding all this, we 
say, it is evident from the tenor of the public jour- 
nals which have reached us since the message was 
received by them, that the total silence of the president 
in regard to any measure whatever, of either pre- 
caution or preparation for a conflict with Great 
Britain, is taken by them as a conclusive proof that 
the president does not believe that a war i8 at all 
likely to result or indeed that it can possibly result, 
from the adoption of the measures he recommends, 
or else that he must have some other reliance in 
view than the carrying out of those measures. to jus- 
tily his utter neglect of anything hke precaution for 
so serious un issue as his course in relatiun to the 
dispute with England would seem to render almost 
inevitable. 

This impression seems to have prevailed through- 
out the largest business circles no less than with the 
editors of journals. The president’s message reach- 
ed New York on Tuesday night, and Boston on 
Wednesday morning. Jia publication created scarce- 
ly a percepuble fl ictuation either in the money, the 
stuck, or provision markets, Nothing beyond ite 
customary variation in prices, which every week ex- 
hibits. A pause in operations of all kinds as if for 
r flection was probably the amount of the impression 
for same days. 

Nay, further, so incredible did it seem to the vi- 
gilaut editors of the National Intelligencer, that the 
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Monrovia, bound to New | 
demnation and irial of the officers, put } 
into St. George's on the 19th of November for re-|street on Monday. A 
pairs, having sprung aleak in lat. 34 30, N. and lon. | evideneed there on Tuesday, 
60, W. The P. was taken possession al by the U. S Jas! accounts we have from thence. 
st, at Cape | 


nts issue is now in the hands 


TATES OF THE UNION. 


expreasive of their confidence. that peace would still 
be preserved by renewed negotiations through the 
azency of Mr. McLane, our minister at Landon, — 
putting Mat and that together, the Intelligencer eon 
gratulates the country upon the prospect that war 
cannot he contemplated by our executive. 

Tue Uxtox, however, promptly and explicitly de- 
nies the aceuracy of any such inference,—insists 


‘that no disposition has been made to renew negotia- 


tions tbrough Mr. McLane, and leaves us to infer 
that no instruction wil) emanate from our govern- 
ment to him with that view. 

These declarations from the official journal, add- 
ed to assurances uttered from varions directions, and 
amounting to almost a vertaintv, that a majority.—a | 
large majority of both house. of congress will vote 
for the measures which the president has recom- 
mended in relation. to Oregon, begins tu awaken se- 
hensicns that there may be war, notwith- | 
standing the want of preparation, or of any sugges. | 
tion for raising ways and means to meet the imme- 
diate expenses which must in that event he incurred. 
This impression occasioned quita a papie in Wall 
still greater excitement was 
and continued up to the 


Stoeks went 


down rapidly,—Pennsy lvania state bonds fell 13 per 
cent. from Monday to Tuesday.-—‘fancies’ tumbled 
head-over-heels,—some sinking fifteen per cent. The 
“bulls” and “bears” seemed equaliy startled. The 
gainbling propensities of dealers in funds, seem 
insufficient to account for the extent ol the depres- 
sion. Real apprehensions for the peace of the nation 
begin to he entertained. 

The four, grain, and provision markets als fee! 
the impulse Flour has gone down to $6 25 at New 
York, and excepting one transaction of 12.000 bbls. 
for exportation, contributed after grave consulta- 
tion by a number of holders, that price could not be 
obtained even for choice bran:s. 

The last expression we have from the Union — 
an editorial of Thursday night coneludes thus: **The | 
of Great Britain. Wej 
| undertake to say that the president, whilst he desires | 
jan honorable peace, is fearless of all consequences. | 


| 


{We hear much of the military preparations of the | 


| British government. They cannot alfect the nerves | 
‘ol the American people. A British squadron, ifi 
‘they be so misled as to send one towards our coast, ! 
‘will rouse the pride aud nerve the arm of every pa- | 
-triol in the land. Let Great Britain look to it* 
intend no threat. Far from it! That 15 not our pur- 
‘pose. Give us peace—but it must be peace with 
honor." 
| The National Intelhgencer of yesterday quotes 
ithe Providence Journal. 
“The inquiry 19 eagerly made in the streets, and 
ithroughout the enuutry, Will there be War? It is im- 
poss'ble (o answer. lt is iinpossible to say whether the 
President intends his recommendanon to be adopted by 
Cungres-; it is impussilile to say, il adapted, whether he 
will not be forced to sume weak concession which will 
pacify the offended spirit of Great Britain. Of ore thing 
we may be certain: if our title TO THE WHOLE OF OREGON 
be enfarced, as every nation ought to enforce a title which 
it declares shall not be yvestioned, there will be war—a 
war tur which a year's preparation will only enhance the 
naval superiority of our adversary, and a war whose dis- 
asters will have had no precedent in history, because i! 
| would be waged with meana of destruction never before 
used. The criminality of unnecessarily binging such a 
war upon a people whose policy is peace with all men, 
, cannot be estimated.” 


from 


INDIAN JOURNAL. - 

Florida Indians. The St. Augustine Herald of 

| November 22 says—' We understand that captain 
| Sprague meets the chiefs Billy Bowlegs and Sam Jones 
Nat Charlotte’s Harbor on the 25ih proximo, by ap 
| pointment, m reference to their present situation 
and eniigration to the country assigned the Seminoles 


chief magistrata of this republic could pursue a! jn the west. 


course under a sense of his executive respnnsibili- 
ties, which was so likely to lead toa war with the 
most powerful nation of the earth, ard that too, at 
furthest, within twelve months time, without “re- 
commending to congress? as the constitution unques- 
tionably contemplates that he should do, to take 
timely precautions to be ready for such a contingency, 
il’ he conceived that a war was st all likeiy to auper- 
vena from any of his official recommendations,—so 
incredible, we presume, did such a course appear to 
be to the said editors, that in several of their papers 
of this week, they have pretended to find a clue to 
the “real condition of the Oregon question,” in 
other than tha direct allusion to that question in the 
message. They seize, for instance, upon some con- 
tingent hopes, which the president expresses that 
peaca may still be mauitsined,—and working these 
up with aome allusions in the Constitution, (now pub- 
hshed at Baltimore, but whose editors are recogniz 
ed as being familiar with the views of tba cabinet,) 


“Every Floridian vill rejoice with us that there 
is a prospect that all cause of disquietude will be re- 
moved speedily. We have every confidence in the 
prudence, patriotism, and energy of capt. Sprague, 
and believe that he will be able to effect what years 
of offensive war could not accomplish. 

“This is the first year that Sam has consented to 
meet us on the basis of removal; and we ardently 
wish that he may yield to peaceable influences.” 

The Cherokees. "Tte Cherokee Advocate of the 
6th ult. brings accounts of outrages recently perpe- 
trated in that neighborhood. Six or seven persons 
in a dark night approached the house of Mr. R.J 
Meigs, came to the door, and asked for adinittance. 
When Mr. Meigs threw open the shutter of a win 
dow, he found the muzzles of five guns thrust in and 
levelled at hin. He seized a doubled. gun, which 
was unloaded, aud threatened to fire upon them.— 
After a Jong parley he made his escape through a 
back door, and, though fired on at once, escaped un- 
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‘operation for casting hollow ware, and other arti- 
P 


hurt. The house was then plondered, set on fire, 
ani destroyed, 

A few days after, the bodies of two men were 
fund abouta mile from Mr. Meigs’ house. Crawfoed 
Fox, one of them was snot through with a rifle bill, 
and stahbed with a large kuwe., The other man, 
Ato-la-hi, had been dragged about fifty steps, and 
was stabbed once on each aide, was (omahawked in 
the forehead, and had his throat cut, and several 
gashes onthe head. ‘Their guns laid elose by, and 
their horses were tied to a limh of a tree. The 
leaves, and rocks, and earth were stained with blood. 
There were traces where several horses had been 
hitched, where a fire had been kindled, and whera 
persons had rubbed their hands on a burnt log, doubt- 
less for the purpose of disguising their faces. 

The hodies louked as if they had lain there severa] 
days. These {wo men lived half a mile or so from m 
Mr. Meigs, and went out to hunt hogs, when they - 
probably fell in with the villains, who attempted to ` 
assassinate them, and by whom, without a crime or — 
offence, they were seized, tortured, and butchered m 
the manner described. "The Advacate says: 

“The perpetratrors of these fiendish outrages, we - 
have already stated, are sufficiently known.. They” 
belong to the gang of outlaws who have already 
done so many acts of blood and horror in this coun- 
try. They are the same, in part, who murdered, 
robbed, and consumed, with their dwelling, tha 
Vore family; who murdered Kelly ; who assassinated, 
in the still hour of the night, Charles Thornton; who — 
murdered, within a week or two since, the Cherokee, | 
Takunsa, near Evansville; and who have committed 
other acts the most outrageous. They are the same i 
men who have sworn vengeance against every mau | 
in the nation that dares denounce them in belitliug i 
terms." [. Nat Int. 
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MassacneseTTS —Iron business in Wareham. Thi 
Sandwich (slass.) Ooserver contains an interesting ¢ 
statement of the amount of iron manufactired ino 
Wareham. It seems that there are four large iron 
mannlactories now in operation, and that a filth isto 
be established. These lour factories are capable of | 
manofseturing abont 20,000 tons a year of serap iron 
into. various articles. ‘This at $33 a ton, will | 
amount to no less than $1,408 000 per anoum.— 
They consuma about 10.000 tons of coal, and give 
employment to about 475 hands. Besides these ese - 
tablish; ents for working iron, there is a furnace in 


| eles, which torna ont yearly abut GUC tons of casts: 
| ings, valued at $15,000. There are ahout 150 nail 

| tools at work, turning out annually 4000 tons of nails, , 
| worth $360,000. 


New Hampswire— JManufactories. We find it stated 4 
| that the largest factory building in the world is now“ 
being constructed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire.: 
| The partalready up is four hundred and forty feet” 
long. When completed, the length of the front will 
be five hundred and four feet. Number of spindle 
fifty thousand; of operatives, from twelve to fiftee 
hundred. This is doing business on an extensiv 
scale. i 
New Yonk — The slate census—representative pr 
lation, Since the publication yesterday* of the t 
bles furnished by the secretary of state, to which the 
returns from New York were added from city news- 
papers, the official returns from the marshals of that 
city have heen received at the state department.— 
They show a discrepancy beiween them and the 
statements of the returns for the city of New York 
already given. The whole population is 121 more, 
and the representative population 306 less, than thus | 
stated. We accordingly correct and republish the: 
tables, from the full official returns. 

We have been furnished by the secretary of slate, 
with the following official result of the census of 
this state, taken the present year—the returns from: 
all the counties, having been mada and filed in the: 
secretary’s offica. From these ıt appears: 

That the whole population of the state is 2,604,495. 
Do. do. “excluding aliens, paupers and 

persons of cotor not taxed,” 2,399,548 
Representative population required for 

each senate district, 299,943 ' 
Representative population required for 

each mamber of assembly, or the }28th 

part of the poputation, &c.” 18,746 

The following counties have Jess than the required 
population, but will be entitlad to a member of as- 
semblv, under the constitution, viz: Franklin, Put- 
nam, Richmond, Rockland, Schenectady, Sullivan, 
and Warren. If we deduct seven for these counties” 


[*Inserted on page 180.) 
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rom 128, and the population 
he whole aggregate, 2,399.54 
ue, 2,296,918 hy 121. we find that the representa. 
ive population required for each member of assem- 
ly in the remaining eounties, 1s 18,981. 


Folton and Hamilton voting together in electing a | ral coonties, for th 
nd these counties lave more than the rc-j*um of $616,000, 
mber, are not brought | 000, making a tatal of $373,000. 


nember, a 
wired papolation far one me 
ato the number as separately having less than the 
rat required nomber, say 18,746. 

We republish a portion of the results given in the 
Argus of the 15th instant, for the purpose, at this 
me, of showing the tota! population of the stat 
ind counties, and the number of eleetors, with the 
»opulatioo on whieh the representation in the senate 
and assembly is based, by the eonstitution: 

[-2lbany Argus. 
Nu, persons Population de 
entitled to ducting aliens, 
vote for all paupers and co- 


Total Popu officers elec- —_ lored persans 
Counties. ition. live by people. nat taxed. 
Alhaov, 11.268 15 378 63.582; 
Allegany, 40 (84 8,751 39,603 
Broome, 95 808 5 814 95,966 
Cattarangos, 30.169 6 533 29,767 
Cayuga, 4i: 663 11,140 43 333 
Chatauque, 46 543 1,159 45 963 
Chemung, 23 689 5,191 23 949 
Chenango, 39 9110 9.393 39 429 
Clintan, - 31,278 5.306 21.115 
Calumhia, 41 976 9 444 29 186 
Cortland, 25,081 5.741 24.861 
Delaware, 36.990 8.190 36,116 
Dotehess, 55,124 12.149 51.276 
Erie, 18.635 14 631 63 671 
Essex, 25,102 5.986 93.451 
Franklin, 18 692 3 356 16 596 
Fulton, 18 579 4.903 18.21 
Genesee, 98 845 6.509 28,140 
Greene, 31,957 6,884 30,271 
Hamilton, 1.889 498 1,814 
Herkimer, 37 494 8 552 36,366 
Jefferson, 64.993 13,772 62.635 
Kings, 78.691 12 896 61,611 
Lewis, 90.918 4,287 19,195! 
Livingston, 33 193 7,300 32,210: 
‘Madison, 40,937 9,615 40.021 | 
‘Monroe, 10,899 14.231 63,586 
Montzomery, 29,613 6,592 28.425 
New York, 371.223 63,997 295 662 | 
(Niagara, 34,550 6.184 31,445 
‘Oneida. - 84,776 17,435 78,696 
‘Onondaga, 70,115 15,819 1.419 
Ontario, 42.592 9.405 40,1171 
Orange, 52,227 10.590 48.741! 
Orleans, 95.845 5.159 95 443 
"Oswego; 48.441 10.310 46,801 
Otsego, 50,509 11,745 49,761 
Putnam, 13,258 3.009 12.842 
|Queens, 31,849 6.168 26.831 
‘Rensselaer, — 62.338 13,431 58.671 
Richmond, 13 673 2.608 12.413 
(Roekland, 13.741 2.772 12,269 
Eme 41411 9,582 39,843 
"Seheneetady, 16,630 3.635 ^ 15,800 
Schoharie, 32.438 1,053 31,885 
(Seneca, 24,972 5,459 24,245 
St. Lawrence, 62,354 11,835 58,626 
Steuben, 51.619 11,212 50.771 
Suffolk, 34.579 TAU01 31,820 
“Sullivan, 18.121 4,019 I3 099 
Tioga, 22,456 4 933 22 039 
(Tompkins, 38,168 8,663 37,512 
Ulster, 48,907 10,546 45 629 
Warren, 14,903 3312 14,711 
jWashington, 40.554 9.903 39,078 
| Wayne, 42,515 9.348 41,194 
| Weschester, 41,518 9 858 43 931 
| Wyoming, 21,205 5,161 26 288 
j Yates, 0,777 4,822 20,466 
2,604,495 -> 539.379 2,399,548 


More Sall Springs. The Ithaca Journa! says that 
la galt spring lias been discovered by some Indians of 
ithe Onondaga tribe, within buta short distance of 
M village. This spring has been visited by seve 
| ral of the citizens, two or three of whom have made 
arrangements ta test the saline properties uf the 
Ber, aud ascertain by experiment, whether the 
manufacture of salt from it can be made profita 
ble. 

Anew stole. The Brooklyn Eagle contains the 
gall fora meeting of the peop!e of Long Island, to 
jl take into consideration the expediency of making a 
| state of Long Island. 

PENNsYLYANIA— Finances 
*| addressed a circular to the cullectors, urgiug them 


of these counties from | to prompt actio 
8,a0d divide the resi- | February in 


| Virginians 


} 


The state treasurer has 


n with a view to the payment of the 
stalment of $900.000 ioterest on the 
state debt. The cireular states that the treasurer 
had on the ]st iostant, an availahle balanee in hand, 
of $356,617 78, and that there is due from the seve- 
t assessed taxes of 1845, the nett 
and far previous years $257,000 


Vineinta. The legislatare of Virginia has eleeted 
William Smith, Esq, (loco) of Fanquier, governor 
of that state for three years from the Ist of Janua- 


e | ty. 1846. 


| ` Parkersburg, November 19, 1845. 
| litionists. 
{Commonwealth of Va. Cirenit Supreme Court 


vs. { 
Garner Loram and f 
Thomas. ] 

Court met on Monday 17th inst., his. honor Judge 
MeComas presiding. After some diseusston about 
trying the defendants collectively or individually, the 
proseentinz attorney e 
a good portion of Munday, Taesday 
| was speot in exaniining the wil.esses aod, the coun- 
sel agreeing, all the faeta in the case except the 
stage of water at the time, heing clear, some of 
the witnesses were again called to the stand and 
examined on that point. Ou Wednesday evening 
the Jury found a special verdict in substance as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. They foond the existence of all the laws re. 
| latirg to the cession of all northwest of the Ohio 
| river, &e., organization of the state of Ohio, &e. 
that some men in this state having heard that Mr. 
| Harwoüd's uegroes were ta cross the Onin river and 
run off, on the 9th July, 1845, crossed the Ohio river 


Trial of the abo- | 


for Wood county, ¥a. 


| Ito watch them, and hid themselves in the bushes, on | 


the Ohio side—about 8 o'clock, P. M. the Virgioiane 
| saw six or seven of the eitizeus of Oino pass by and 
go down uoder the bank near where they were con- 
cealed. Here both parties remained until between 
une and two o'eloek A. M. on the 10th when the 
heard a craít on the river approsching 
the Ohio shore with six of Mr. Harwood's negroes 
in it; immediately those citizens of Ohto went lo the 
| canoe (the three defendants on trial among them ) 
| and took out soine of the goods brought over by the 
negroes, and went into the river to do so, and started 
op the bank with the goods followed by the ne- 
groes, The Virginians rushed upon them and took 
{the three defendants by force aud all the negroes 
except one and forced them over the river into Vir- 
ginia—they farther found that there was at that tine 
bout four feet water in the channel, 

24. That at the lowest stage of water, the water 
recedes 92 feet from the place where the capture 
was made or where the canoe was landed—that in 
an ordinary stage of the river there is six feet water 
in the channel—that nine months in the year the 
water covers thc groond where the capture was 
' made or where the how of the eraft stood when the 
| negroes Janded—that if the cot rt shall believe from 
this state of facts, that the defendants were in tlie 
territory and jurisdiction. of Virginia at the time 
they were at the canoe, then they find them guilty, 
and fix their teri of imprisonment at three years; 


ja 


9 | and if within the state of Ont, at that time, then not 


guilty. 

By agreement of counsel, the special verdict was 
Í referred 10 the general cuurt at Richmond, for their 
deeision as to jurisdiction and territorial baundary 
of Virginia, where it will be argued, 

Gen. J J, Jackson, atlo.ney for the common- 
wealth. Vinton, of Ohio, Harrison, of Clarksburg, 
anu Springer and Spencer, of Parkersvarg, for de- 
fendants. 

Georcia. The census of Georgia shows the fol- 
lowing result as compared with that of 1833. 


lo 
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ALabama—Specimens of product A writer iu the 
neinnati Gazette states that thera isa woman liv- 
ing within fisteen miles of Missouri, Ala., (Mrs. C.) 
who weighs four hundred and sixty poouds, being 
forty pounds heavier thau the hon. Dixon H. Lewis, 
member of enngress from that state, She is the 
mother of several children of anusual size, enjoys 
good health, aod is good tempered. It is her cone 
stant practiee to give all her children, (and to take 
herself) a small dram of whiskey and garlic every 
morning. 


Onia— Tobacco. Considerable attention is begin- 
ning ta be bestowed upon the cultivation of tobacco 
in the Miami Valley. In Miami township, Montgo- 
mery ccunty, 200 aeres were planted the preseot 


of Law and Chaneery season. The crop averaged aboot 1500 Ibs. per acre, 


and has been sold an at average af 5 cents per lh., 
making the average value of the crop per acre $75. 
The cust of ealtivation per aere, stated by the Day- 
ton Transcript, is $25, leaving a nett profit of $50.— 
The azgregate value of the produce of this towoship 


lected tn try Garner first, ond | it will be seen, is $15,000, and the nett profit $10,000, 
„and Wednesday, | a snug little income, we should say, for one town. 


[Cin. Allas. 
Kextucey— IL nderson. The citizens of Hender- 
son connty, Ky., are making spirited efforts to con- 
centrate the Green river trade at the town of Hen- 
dersan. An immeuse warehouse is abaut tn be erect- 
ed at that place lor the reception af tobaeco. 


MienHtGcAN. A new wheat insect has been found 
preyig upon the wheatin Michigan. f is the pro- 
duct of a small greenish fy. The larva is a white 
worin one quarter of an inch in length, ribbed, with- 
out leet, with two forked black Ines oo its forehead. 
ltis foond in the straw, just above the jaint. The 
beads of the wheat turn white prewaturely. 


Fronioa. The first general assembly of Florida 
comwenced its adjourned session on Monday, Nov. 
lıb. Mr. Ferguson, of Gadsden, was elected 
speaker, in place of Mr. Archer, of Leon, resigued. 
The message of the governor isa plain and unpre- 
tending exposition of the state of things in Florida. 

The sugar crop of Floride. We are informed that 
the sugar crop of this year prouiises fair, and tha 
those of our planters who have engaged in the cul, 
tivation of this product feel well satisfied with their 
suecess. The short space of time which has elapsed 
since the termination of hostilities with the Iodians 
has not permitted them fully to recover the position 
they oecapied before the war, and conscquently the 
crop of this year will be comparatively limited. — 
Several of our plaoters commeneed grindirg their 
cane dariog the past. week, and the smoke of the 
sugar mill curls up from many a lonely settlement 
between this place and Matanzas. We ooderstand 
that large preparations have been made to increase 
the caltivation of this product doring the next year, 
and we feel confident that the time is not far distant 
when the sugar crop of east and south Florida, will 
form an importaut item in the agricultural resources 
vf our state. j 

Jacksonville, (Florida) Nov. 21. 


Texas. Mail arrangements have been made by the 
post office department for despatehing a regular 
weekly mail trom New Orleans to Texas by the 
steamships Galvestoa and New York. 


Ixpaxa. Intanors, Micenas. The wealth of the 
Weatero Statea 1a in the products of the auil, and the 
general prosperity existing in all departments of busineas 
and in every indastry, the increasing uumber of cot- 
suiuers at home, aad the increasing marketa abroad for 
our breadstuffs, give na every hope that these States will 


recover from the embarrassments they have ao long la- 


Whites. Blacks. Tatal. | bored under, much suomer than we anticipated a year 

Total in 1845, 453,169 316,156 774,325 | or two aince. Michigan, Indiana aud I!linois must in a 

Total in 1840, 407,635 933.591 691,992 | few years re ge a of this E aet ET source 

i : 96 54L. trom which supplies for any external demand that. muy 

Vilas agar p xu Ee | from time ro tune arise, willbe derived. Without any 

inennane cing (GES, E929 47,645 132.624 ! inermi improvements of any value, these states, have 
; J . 


Missouri, A convention to amend the constitu- 
tioa of Missnuri assembled in Jetfersun eity on the 
pur inst. Robert W. Wells was elected president 
on the filth ballot. 

Misstserpe1—Election. A. G. Brown is elected 
governor of Mississippi and R. W. Roberts, Stephen 
Adams, Jefferson Davis, and Jacob Thompson are 
eleeted to eongress. All locos. 

Gen. Cueke, a bond-paying democrat, has been 
elected chancellor of Mississippi, for siz years, hy a 
inajority of 1500 over an auti-bund-paying democrat, 
and an anti-bond paying whig. 


din popula.io , aad in. producta, much faster 
others, and 1t is, therefore, reasonable to ami- 
cipate à inore rapid growth, v.lien the various modes of 
communication, nuw ii the course af coustruenon, are 
completed. Whatever stimulates production in these 
siatea, improves their wealth. High prices exert the 
most healthy stimulua, and a foreign cunsuarption ia the 
most heoebicial, as it ipereases the wealth ol the coua- 
try generally, while at farnishea and outlet for the avr- 
plas, It is estimated that the wheat aid corn erops of 
the three states above nanied, this year will be at least 
filty per cent. greater than thoae of last year, and that 
these produets will nett to the producer, nearly tweuty- 
five per cent. hetier prices; iniking an aggregate in- 
crease ui te value of the prodocta of these siutes, of a- 
bout seventy-five per cent. 


progresse 
than any 
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The inctessed value of the products of these siatea j 
this year, compared with last, will be nearly sufficient 
to pay off the entire debt of each. The same tax, there 
fore, opon the increased wealth of each stste, shoul 
produce nearly double the revenue the tax uf last year 
did. The aystem of taxation in operation in 1: ese 
states, docs not apply so mneh to the inereased products, 
as to the increased value of land cultivated, and the ad- 
ditional quantity brought under cultivation each year. 
The increase in population and in products is Ilinois, 
shows that there must have been a verv creat increase 
in the quantity of land culuvated. In 1840 according to 
tha census, the populstiou was 476,183; it is now estima- 
ted from the impeifcet returns of the eerisuc ihis year, to 
ba about 700,000— «t increase in five years of 224,000 
souls Michigan has increased in about the same pro- 
portion; hut Indiana has fallen a little short of that per 
cent. ‘The increase in population in these states, is prin- 
cipellyffrom imnigra ion al hough in such prolific see- 
tions, the inereare from hirths is not s small per cent.— 
The bulk of the increase js however, a class that al 
once become producers and the resources of the state 
are immediately increased by the influx of cetilers. 

We annex a table showing the quantity of each agri- 
cultural produet, raised in Ilinois nnd Indiana in 1544, 
with the estimate fur 1845, upon as good data 23 within 
our control. 


con Illinois. Indiona. 
1344. 1815. 1341. 1845. 
Populstion 600 0C0 ^00 000 — 1750 000 — 850,000 
Whest, bush. 3,3-0.000 6,500 000 5,419,000 8,000 060 | 
Bsrley, do 92000 120000 32.000 45 000 
Osta, do 10.798 060 12,550 GOO 11 585 000 15 000 OO | 
Rye, do 136.000 — 100,000 216.040 — 300,000 
B'ckwheat, do — 86.000 90.000 66,000 80.(00 
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A message was received from the house announcing 


-= We 


The ballotings for chairmen of committees nat 


the appointment of a committee of three, viz. Messrs. | elected yesterday, were then made with the follow. 
Brodhead, Hubard, and W. IF. Campbell, to act with a | ing result: 


like committee of the senate in superintending the 
expenditures of the library, and asking the concur- 
rence of the senate therein. - 

Texns. The following message was received from 
the peesident of the United States— 

To the sennte and house af representatives: . 

] communicate herewith a letter received from the 
president of the existiog government of the state of 
Texss, transmitting duplicate copies of the consti- 
tution formed by the ‘deputies of the people of 
‘fexas in convention assembled, accompanied with 
official information that ‘sard constitution has been 
ratified, confirmed, and adopted by the people of 
Texas themselves, in accordance with the joint re- 
solution for annexing Texas to the United Ststes, 
and in order that Texas might be etmitted as one of 
tbe states of that union. JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, Dee 9. 1845. 


Mr. Cass laid upon the table the following resoln- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs 
he instructed to inquire ipto the condition of the na- 
tional fortifications and of their srmaments; and 


into the eondition and quantity of the military sup- 
plies; and intu the state of the means possessed by 
| the government for the defence of the country. 

Resolved, That the committee on the militia be in- 


Ind. corn, do 19,650,000 25 500.000 24,500,000 32,000 000 


Potatoes, do 3,095 000 2,200 000 3,573.600 3,000,000 
Hay, tona. 350.000 275,000 2,027.000 1,850,000 
Flax& H'mpdo 30 500 500 750 
"Tobacco, lus. 1,062,000 1,€00,000 3,200,000 4,000,000 
Cotton, Iba. 250,009 — 4D0 000 = = 

Silk, do 4.260 5:00 1,080 9 200 
Sugar, do 542000 725000 7965600 8 500,000 
Wool do 300,000 — €50000 400,000 1,000 000 


According lo this estimate for 1545, and we consider 
it at least within the actual yield, it will be scen that the 
incresse in the value of wheat alone in [lineis is equal 
to about four milliona of dollars, and in Indiana nearly 
the asme amount. The total wheat crop of Illinois in 
1844 wss valued at $3,042,000, st 90 cents per bushel, 
this yesr the present price is about $1 10 per hushel. at 
which the crop ef 1845 would he valued at 7 150,000, an 
increase to equa! one-third of the total debt of the state. 
The corn crop of Illinois, in 1844, was valued at $9,840,- 
000, at 60 cents, per bushel at which the present crop 
would be valued at $15,300,000, an increase vf about five 


structed to inquire into the present condition of that 
great branch of the public service, and into the state 
of the militia laws; and that they be further in- 
structed to report such changes in the existing sys- 
j teni as will give more experience and efficiency to 
that arm of defenre, and will place it in the best 
condition for protecting the country, should it be 
exposed to fureign invasion. 

Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be in- 
strueted to inquire into the condition of the navy of the 
U. States, and into the quantity and condition of sup- 
plies now on hand, and whether an increase of them 
is tot necessary to the efficient operations of the 
navy, and to its preservation and augmentation; and, 
generally, into its eapacity for defending our coast 
and our conunerce, and for any service tlie exigea- 
cies of the country may probably require. 

The senate then proceeded to elect its officers.— 
For secretary, Mr. Sturgis received 94 and Mr. 


and 2 half millions of dollars. The crops of Indiana! Dickens 25 votes, and the latter being declared duly 


have increased in the sume proportion. 

When we look at the immense value of the agricul- 
tural producta of these two states, pnd consider that it is, 
es yet, but a fraction of what it ulrimately will be, it ap- 
pears impossible that the people : hould much longer sul 
fer the name of delinquency to apply to them. 

LV. Y. Cam. 

The legislature of Indiana met at Indianapolis on 
the ist inst. In the senate, Licul. Gov. Bright took tke 
chair, and in the house J. S. Simonson, lucu, was chusen 
apeaker. 

The Hon. Jesse D. Bricut, (uco, has been elected 
by the Indiana legislature U. S. senator for six years 
from 4th of March last. CE 


TWENTY-NEINTH CONGEESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Decemaen 8. Mr. Barreto, of La. and Mr. Dick- 
inson, of N. Y., appeared in their seats. Messrs, 
J. M. Berrien, of Geo. and J. T. Pennybncker, of Va., 
senators elect appesred, quslified, snd took their 
eats. 

^. Executive communications from the war depart- 
ment in relation to transfers of appropriations; from 
the treasury department, on the annual statements 
of ihe commerce, nsvigstion, and tonnage of the 
United Stetea; from the state depsriment, on the 
disbursements made from the contingent fund, were 
laid before the senate. 

Mr. Bentan presented s mroiorial from the tegis- 
Jative committee of Oregon, for the cstahlishment 
of a territorial government under the protection of; 
the United Ststes, signed hy 16 members of the le- 
gistative committee of Oregon, The memorial was 
read. 

Mr. Sevier moved to postpone tha election of the 
committees and officers of the senate till to-morrow. 
The motion giving rise to discussion, the senate, on 
motion of Mr. Sevier, adjourned. 

DrcEmBER 9. The president laid befure the se- 
nate a proposal from Jesse V. Dow & Co, to execute 
the printing at a reduction of 49 per cent. from the 
prices allowed by the act of 1819, or of 20 pet cent. 
from the prices paid at tha last se sic} Also com- 
munications from the treasury ce srme — Laid 
on the table and ordered tobe pr. 1:« 


elected, qualified sccordingly. 
i arms, Mr. Beale received 40 votes; Mr. Coyle 4; Mr. 
Dade 1; blank 4— Mr. Beale was declared to be elect- 
;ed, qualified and took his sert. For doorkeeper, on 
the fourth ballutting, Mr. Holland received 25 votes, 
Salisbury 22; scattering 9. Mr. Holland was de- 
clared to be elected, and qualified accordingly. 
The senate then proceeded to ballot for chairmen 
MEAT standing committees with the following re- 
sult— 


For sergeant at 


Foreign offairs Allen 96 Archer 21 
Finance Calhoun 27 Evans 20 
Commerce Haywood 26 Davia 19 
Manufactures Dickinson 26 Simmons 21 
Agricullure Sturgeon 26 Pearce 20 
Military affairs Benton 27 Crittenden 21 
Militia Atchison 25 Barrow 22 
Naval affairs Fairfield 26 Mangum 21 
Public lands Breese 96 Woodbridge 91 
Private lind claims Levy 25 Johnson, La. 21 
Indian affairs Sevier 96 Phelpa 20 
Claims Bagby 96 J.M. Clayton 20 
Revolutionary claims Semple 25 Jarnigan 20 
Judiciary Ashle 96 Berrien " 9] 


DecEwmBER 10. Mr. TM. Clayton submitted reso- 
lutions that the conimittee on military affairs enquire 
into the expedieney of erecting works of protection 
at the Delaware break water, aud also on the Pea 
Patch. 

Mr. Levy offered a resolution calling upon tlie Pre- 
sident of the United States for information relative 
to the timber lands owned by the government in 
Florida. 

Mr Hannegan introduced a bill to continue tha 
Cumberland road in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Ilinois. Read twice aud referred. 

Mr. Diz introduced a bili to authorize the secre- 
tary of tho treasury to compromise with the sureties 
of Samuel Swartwout. Referred to the Judiciary. 

Texas. Me. Lewis instuduced ajbill for the admira- 
sion of Texas mto the Union. Referred to the ju- 
diei ry committee, 

A message was received from the President of the 
U. States transmitting iuformatiou relative to the 
expediency of erecting a fort on Ship Island. Ra. 
ferred to committee on military affairs. 
^ Mr. Speight offered a resolution that the senate 
would to-morrow go into election of printer. Ob» 
jected to, and laid over. 


whether other defensive works are necessary; and |. 


Post office nnd post roads--N iles 27, Barrow 16 
Roads and canals—Hannegan 27, Corwin 17. 
Pensians—Upham 42. 

District of. Columbia—Usaywood 26, Miller 16. 

Palents und patent office—Cameron 27, Johnson, of 
Md., 16. 

Cantingent expenses—~Niles 24. Greene 16. 

Public builsings—Camerona 27, Dayton 15. * 

Printing— Atherton 25, Upham 14. 

Retrenchment—Lewis 25, Morehead 15. 

Territaries— Westcott 26, Bagby 7. 

Engrossed bills—Chalmers 25, Jarnigan 2. 

The selection of the severa! chairmen having been 
made, the ballotling was continued for the remaining 
members of the commiltees, which were as folluws: 

Foreign affairs — Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Cass, Sa. 
vier, and Archer. 

Finunee cammiltee— Messrs. 
Evans, Lewis, and Jenness. 

Without filling up the remaining committees, the 
senate adjourned. 


Calhoun,  Bentoo, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Trurspay, Dec. 4. The committee on printing 
appointed by resolution of yesterday, wss unnounee 

ed, viz: Messrs. Bayly, of Va. G. Davis, of Ky. Me- 

(ay, N. C. Hoge, of Ilt. and Benton of N. Y. Mr. 

Bayly having declined being oa the committee, Mr. 

Ritter was substituted. 

4. E. Shurman, representative clect from Ohio, 
was qualified and took his seat. 
On motiun of Mr. Tibbatis, a resolution was adopt- 
ed providing for the appointment of the staucing coim- | 
inittees of the house, with exception of the committes i 
1 


on engraving. 

The consideration of the resolution of Mr. Cobb, 
to choose by lot (he seats of members was then r 
sumed, and after di-cussion adopted by yeas 116, 1 
nass "1|. á 

‘After several notices of various motions had been 
received, Mr. Giles arose snd inoved the printing of - 
20,000 extra copies of the president's message. r r 
object was to have the people to be possessed in full 
with ali the documenta retating to the Texas ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith moved an amendment to print 10,000 
in the Germsn language. Negatived. 

Mr. Payne expressed himself in favor of the mo» 
tion forg 90,000 extras. He > believed it was the | 
first annus! message in which }pfiee trade princi- 
ples were recugnised, and this extraurdinary quali- 
ty demanded its wide disscmination. Mr. Steroarl 
said he would oppose the motion for those same reas 
sobs. i 

A division being called for, the house adjourne 
over tili Monday. 

Moxvav, Dec. 8. 
announced as follows: 

Committee of Elections. Messrs. Hamlin, Augustus ( 
A. Chapman, Harper, Chase, Dobbin, Ellsworth, | 
MeGauglfey, Chipman, and Culver. * 

Committee of Ways and Means. Messrs. wo 
Dromgovle, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Hungerford, G. 
Houston, Winthrop, Norris, Vinton, and Seaburn t 
Jones. - 

Committee af Claims. Messrs. Vance, Danieli 
Hoge, Stephens, Gordon, Pollock, Ligon, Leake, aad i 
John A. Rockwell. 

Committee on Commerce. Messrs. McClelland, Ti 
bstts, Wentworth, Simpson, Grinnell, Lawren 
Giles, Levin, and ‘Thibodeaux. 

Commiitee on Public Lanits. Messrs. MeClernand, 
Thos. Smith, Collamer, Jas. B. Hunt, Mosely, Mor | 
ris, Retfe, Blanehard, and Ashmun. 

Commitlee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Messrs. : 
Hopkins, Kenaedy, Reid, Cranston, Mellvaiue, 
Thomasson, B. Martin, Hough, and Hilliard. 

Committee for the District of Columbia. Messrs, 
Hunter, McDowell, Ficklin, Payne, Marsh, Washe 
tae Hunt, J. G. Chapman, A. D. Sims, and me 

enry. 

Gud an the Judiciary. Messrs. Rathbun, Pet- 
tit, Lumpkin, Miiton Brown, Buthington, Constable,’ 
Thurman, Dixon, and Biggs. 7 

Commillec an Revolutionary Claims. Messrs. Joseph’ 
Johnson, Fieklin, D. P? King, St. John, Grider, Ewe 
ing, Clarke, Herrick, and Cabell. s d 

Committee on Pubic Expenditures, Messrs. Dun- 
lap, Yost, Cunningham, tussell, Arnold, Runk, J. 
W. Houston, J. H. Campbell, and Lewis. 

Committee on Private Land Claims. Messre. Bower 
hn, Yancey, Wick, Andrew Juliuson, Albert Smith, 
Stephen Adams, Morse, Long, and Toombs. 

Committee an Manufactures. Messra. John Qu 
Adams, Woodward, Siewart, Hudson, Yancey, W. 
G. Brown, Wilmot, James |i. Johuson and J. P. i 
Martin. 


i 
The standing committees were 1 
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Commillee on Agriculture. Messrs. Anderson, Jas. 
Black, Wright, Perrill, Grover, Dockery, L. H. 
Simma, Erdman, and Root. 

Committee on Indian Affairs. Messrs. Jacob Thomp- 
son, Benton, Reuben Chapman, Yell, Foot, Barring- 
er, Sawyer, Hampton, and Cathcart. a 

Commitlee on Military Affairs. Messra. Haralson, 
Yell, Brinkerhof, Burt, Ramsey, Nevin, Bedinger, 
Baker, and B. Thompsna. 

Committee on. the Militia. Messrs. J. A. Black, 
E. W. Hubard, Abhott, Tiden, Ritter, Giddings, 
De Mott, Edsall, and Samuel D. Flubbard. 

Committee on Nuval dffuirs. Messrs, I. E. Holmes, 
Bayly, Maclay, T. B. King, Schenck, Darragh, 
Stanton, McCrate, and Wood. 

Commillee on Foreign Affairs. Messrs. C. J. Inger- 
soll, Rhett, Payne, Garrett Divis, Cobb, Truman 
Smith, Collom, C. B. Smith, and Perry. ` 

Commillee on Territories. Messrs. Douglass, Bayd, 
Grahata, Dillingham, G. W. Jones, J. Rockwell, 
Jas. Thompson. Price, and Young. 

Comaittee on Revolutionary Pensions. Messrs. 
Brodhead, Atkinsen, Parrish; Seaman, Owen, Bar- 
tinger, Jenkins, Hampton, and Toombs. 

Commitlee on Invalid Pensions. Messrs. Prestoa, 
King, Starkweather, McCunnell, Bell, Seddon, De- 
lano, Cockey, Goodyear, and Moulton. 

Committee on Roads and Canals. Messrs. Robert 
Smith, Foster, Boyd, Gentry, Pendleton, E. B. 
Holmes, Strohm, Williams, and Muller. 

Cominitlee on Patents. Messre. Henry, Maclay, 
Marsh, Sykes, aod T. B. King. 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds.— 
Messrs. Ficklin, MeCiean, Winthrop, Farran, and 
Woodworth. 


Commillee on Revisal and Unfinished  Business.—' 


Messrs. Sawtelle, Cummins, Treadway, Wheaton, 
and Trumbo. 

Commitice on Accounts. Messrs. Taylor, D. P. 
King, Farran, McCleaa, and W. W. Camphell. 

Committee on Mileage. Messrs. Joho P. Martin, 
Severance, Henley, McDowell, and James Thomp- 
son. 

Committee on the Expendituras in the State Depart- 
ment. Messrs. Strong. J. H. Campbell, Crozier, Ed- 
sall, and J. H. Johnson. 

Commitlce on Expenditures in the Treasury Depari- 
ment Messrs. Scammon, White, E. W. Hubard, 
McCrate, and Root. 

Comunitiee on Expenditures in the War Department. 
Mesars. Leib, Woodruff, Crozier, Price, and J. 
Rockwell. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Nuvy Department. 
Messrs. Cullip, Fries, Blanchard, Long, and Moul- 
ton. 

Committee on Engraving. Messrs. Yost, Perry and 
Cocke. 

Various reports from the executive departments 
were laid before the house. 
© Oregon. Mre. Bowlin. of Mo. gave notice of a mo- 
tion tor leave to iutroduce a bill organizing a terri- 
torial government 10 the Oregon territory, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Giles! motion in relation to printing the presi- 
dent's message made oo Thursday last was conatder- 
ed; (he amendment offered by Mr. Payne was nega- 
tived; aud the motion of Mr. G. agreed to. 

Mr. Wenlworth gave notice for leave for a bill to 
establish a port of entry at Chicago. 

The house adjourned. 


Tuesoay, Dec. 9. Printing. Mr. McKay asked 
leave to present a report from the select committee 
on printing, with a joint resolution, providing that 
when the saine persons do the printing of both houses 
of congress, they shall not be paid twice for the 
composition ef the same documents; also, making 
provision in regard to the transmission of documents 
from one house to the other in order that both may 
be supplied. The resolution was referred to the 
committee of the whole. 


President's message. The house went into commit 
tee of the whole on the presidents message, Mr. 
Boyd, of Ky., in the chair. 

Mr. Douglass presented reselutions proposing to 
refer the president’s message lo the standing com- 
mitlees of the house. 

The first resolution, referring foreign matters to 
the committee of foreign affairs having been adopt 
ed; and the secoud, referring all tariff, financial, and 
revenue matters to the committee of ways and 
means, being under consideration, 


Mr. Slewarl, of Pa. arose and moved to amend by 
instructing the committee to report, “as the sense of 
this house, that no alteration ought to be made in 
the tariff of 1842." Mr. S. thought that the house 
ought to meet this tariff question at once. The coun- 
try was alarmed at the daring measures recommend 
ed by the executive for abolishing totally the system 
of protection of our domestic industry. New works 


were heing stopped. The question Ris be decided. 
Mr. S coincided with the gentleman from Alabama 
in his view that the doctrines emanating from the 
treasury department were most extraordinary and 
startlinz, and that it had set forth viewsnever before 
promulgated by any officer of the zeveroment. Mr. 
S. quoted from Mr. Walker's report its passage ar- 
guing against the constilutionality of the tariff, and 
expressed his astonishment at the extraordinary 
vie ws of that report, and quoted from several of the an- 
nual addresses of president pu la Jefferson's 
second and eighth messages, and his letter to Benja- 
min Austin, in 1816, Madison's special messages in 
1809, 1814, and 1815, and to several of those of 
Monree, and Jackson, especially his second annual 
message, as heing in direct and express contradic- 
tion to Mr. Walker's extraordinary doctrines of the 
uncoastitutionality of a protective tarif. Mr. S. 
also quoted that passage of Mr. Walker's report, 
where Mr. W. says that “the largest practicable 
portion of the revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries whether grown, pro- 
duced, or manufactured at home or abroad." Mr. S 
quoted from the presilent's message the proposed 
rule fer laying duties, and ridiculed the idea that 
leu one would invest or embark in manufactures 
with the certainty before him of being struck down 
he instant the vulture eyes of these oew financiers 


could detect that he was becoming prosperous. Mr. 
S. ridiculed the very particular love and care be- 
stowed upon “the poor man” in Mr. Walker's report, 
and;his use of that phrase L0 (imes in two paragraphs, 
Mr. Welker's system might vol inaptly be termed a 
plan to manufacture “poor? men Mr. S. showed 
also that Mr. Watker’a statement that “experience 
proves, that, as a general rule, a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem will yie'd the largest revenue" is con~ 
tradicted by the facts of our finsncial history, and 
falsified by the 20 per cent tarifin 1841-2, when the 
reveoue was not one half of what it now is. Then 
the whole revenue from imports was 13 millions; 
this year it is 27 millions.. If 13 is more than 27, 
then Secretary Walker is right. Mr. S.'s farther re- 
marks were eut off by the hour rule. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Brodhead and Mr. J. R. 
Ingersoll, of Pa., who thought the discnssion as yet 
premature, Mr. Stewart withdrew bis proposition. 

After some further dehate between Mr. Johnson, 
of Tennessee and Mr. Siewart, ail the topics of the 
presidents message were referred to the several 
committees, 


Mr. Garrett Davis said that one of the resolutions 
| sqnke of inland seas;” he should be glad, for one, to 
know what the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
meant by that phrase. 
Mr. Douglass said that in all the resolutions he had 
endeavored to follow the language of the message.— 
| The message spoke of tbe duty of the navy to pro- 
| tect our **harbora, coasts, and inland seas," aad he 
| had used the same terms. He hoped this explana- 
| tion would be satisfactory to the gentleman. 


Mr. Davis said it was very satisfactory, as it ac- 
koowledged that (he gentleman had used tering with- 
out understanding what was their meaning. [A 
laugh.] 

Several petitions were presented. A remonstrance 
| from Lewis co. N. Y. against the admission of Tex- 
as was referred to the committee on territories, 
though Mr. .2dams desired to have it referred to a se- 
lect committee of one froin each statc. : 

A message from the president of the United States 
communicated a letter from the executive of Texas, 
with duplicate copies of their constitution, &c.— 
Referred to the committee on terrilories, aud order- 
ed to be printed. 

The house adjourned. 


Weonespay, Dec. 10. Texas Mr. Douglass 
from the committee on territories asked leave to in- 
troduce a resolution in rclation tu the admission of 
Texas. 

Objection being mado, the rules were, on motion 
of Mr. D. suspended; and the resolution read a third 
tine, and made the order of the day for Tuosday 
next, as follows: 

Resolution for the adinission of the state of Texas 

into the union. i 

Whereas, The congress-of the United States, by a 
“joint resolution,” approved March Ist, 1845, did con- 
sent that the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the republie of Texas might 
be erected into a new state, to be called the state of 
Texas, with a republican foim of government, ta be 
adopted by the people of said republic by deputies 
in convention assembled, with (he consent of the ex- 
isting government, in order that the same might be 
admitted as one of the states of the union; which 
consent of congress was given upon certain conditions 
specilied in the 1st and 2d sections of said joint reso- 
lution: and whercas the people of the said republic 


A 


of Texas, by deputies in convention sssembled, 
with the consent of the existing government, did 
adopt a constitution, and erect a new state, with a 
republican form of government, and in the name of 
the people of Texas, and by their authority, did or- 
dain and declare (hat they assented (o and accepted 
the proposals, conditions, and guarantiea contained 
in said Ast and 2d sections of said resolution: and 
whereas the said constitution, with (he proper evi- 
dence of its adoption hy tha people of the republic 
of Texas, has beea transmitted to the president of 
the United States, and laid before coogress, in con- 
formity to the provisions of said joint resolution: 
Thercfore— 

Be it resolved, by &c. That the atate of Texas shall 
be one, and is hereby declared to be one, ofthe United 
States of America, and admitted into the union on 
an equal footing with the original states in all re- 
spects whatever. 

Be tt further resolved, That until the representa- 
tives in congress shall be appointed according to an 
actual enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States, (he stata of Texas shall be entitled to choose 
two representatives. 


A resolution oftered by Mr. Hopkins, of Virgi- 
nia, in pursuance, as hc explained, of the practice 
heretofore to elect, with the senate, two chaplaina, 
to be of different denominations, was then con- 
sidered; and was adopted, after stranuous opposi- 
tion from Mr. Pettit, against the constitutionality or 
expediency of making any appropriation of govern- 
ment funds for any such purpose, and against the 
policy of teuchiog any matters of religion or con- 
science. He was, on this resolution, opposed to vo- 
ting, because, if he did, he might then be compelled 
io vote for an officer which he deemed unconstitu- 
lional; he might be compelled to put his hand into 
the public treasury and pay fer the promulgatioa of 
doctrioes which he did not approve. The senate was 
a very learned body, aud very religious; they had no 
doubt chosen a religious teacher of the right deno- 
mination, or they would do so; they were older men, 
end wiser and more learned, and better men thaa 
the members of the house. They were, no doubt, 
well able to judge as to which was the right doc- 
trine, and which was the apostolical succession.— 
They would get the best chaplain, and then the 
house would be driven to take a second, or a third, 
ora fourth-rate man, because he happened to be of a 
different denomination. For these reasons he asked 
to be excused from voting. 

Mr. McConnell moved that Mr. Petlit be excused; 
and the question being put, it passed in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Adams, presented sundry remonstrances against 
the admission ot Texas. Mr. A. moved they be re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole house. 

Mr. Boyd moved that they he laid on the table.— 
The yeas and nays on Mr. Boyd's motion resulted io 
yeas 115, aays 72. 

Mr. Harmanson, of La. announced the death of his 
late culleague, the Hon. J. B. Dawson, of La., and 
the house, after adopting the usual resolutions of re- 
spect and condolence, (bereupon adjourned. 
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THE CORN LAWS oF ENGLAND AND TUE PAESENT RATE 
OF DUTVY.— 


Price per quer- | Price per Duty Duty on 

ter of 8 bushels. | bushel. | per qu. | per hu. d Flonr. 

Uader 51 shil. $t 53 20s. 60v. $2 89 
51s. to 52s. ] 58. 193. 57c. 274 
52 to 55 165 18s. 51 2 60 
55 to 56. 1 63 Ms. 5t 2 45 
66 to57. 17 16:. 43 2 31 
67 to 58. 174 15s, 45 DET 
58  to59. 177 tds. 42 2 03 
59 to 60, 1 80 13s. 39 1 88 
60 to él. 1 83 12a. 36 1 73 
6t to 62. 1 86 lls. 33 1 59 
62 to 63, 1 89 10g. 30 i 45 
63 to 64. 1 92 93, 27 13t 
64 to 65. 1 95 83. 21 116 
65 to 66. | Ys Ts. 2t 1 0t 
66 to 69. 2 07 6s. 13 86 
69 ta 70. 210 5s. 15 72 
70 tot. 213 4s, 12 57 
TAL ayes 2 t6 23. 9 43 
72 to 73. 219 2s. 6 28 
73s or above ls. 3 14 


SrarisTIiCAL ]rkMs. Taken from foreign Jeurnala.— 

Capital inveated in coinpleted Railways in 
Great Britain, in actual operation. $320,000,000 

Capital required to completa Railways in 
CHEN Britain in progress, or authorized 

y law. 

Capital required to be paid into the hands 
of the Accountant General prior to re- 
gistry for application to Parliament for 
Parliament for incerportion, viz: 10 per 
cent. 


375,000,000 


150,000,000 


232 


requiring an investment of fifteen. hua- 
dred millions of dollars by complete the 
Railways in Great Britain contemplated 
during the existing mania there; exclu- 
sive of the 370,000,000 authorized by acta 
of Parliament, J 
Amount ot shippiog owned to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in 1841. E 
Amount of imporis intu Great Britain end 
Ireland in 1844. $ 2 D 
Amount of exporta front do doin IS44 232,000,000 
Pounds of cotton worked ep ii Great Bris 
tain and Ireland in 1344. $ 700,000 000 
Circulation nf Baok of Engtand, in Sep- 


3,533,387 


tember 1824. 156,000 000 
Gold, silver and bulino in Ek. of Eng. do. 50 000,000 
Deposits in Baok of England in Sept, 1844. 70 000,000 
Revcnue collected in G. B. in 44 on sugar. 25,000,000 

do do do tea — 26,000,000 
do do — do flour & eain 5 060,000 
do do de tebaceu — 20,000,000 
do do do -spiris 20,000 000 
do do do wine — 10,000,000 
do do do coffee 5,000,000 


Trane or Sr. Loris. Much as we weie favorably 
impressed with the commerce of Sr. r 
prised at the quantity of e'sp'e rrticies, which a stutisli- 
eal liat in the New Era states ‘o huve been discharged 
at that wharf, during the mouth ending October. lst, 
3845. The list comprises the fullowing articles: 


Lead H pigs 1,314,266 
Flour bb's 216,549 
Pork 49,835 
Da ia bulk lbs 400,766 
Bacon enaka 
Do ia bulk Ihs 205 601 
E ru 
o ega 
Hemp balea 2 
Tobacco hhds 22 541% 
Whiskey bbls — 53,518 
Sugar hhds — 18,032 
Coffee hays — 84.147 
Teas ehests 2076 
Da hf do Dee 


Corn Crop. There car be no doubt that if a proper 
effort is made, the export pf our Indian Corn to Exrope 
will be greaily increased; 
States'‘have bin just awakened to the importavce and ex- 
tent of their crops of corn, how many have been onder 
the impression for instance, that there was more wheat 
than of sny other grain produced in this country? The 
product of corn has been three or fonr times as much as 
our wheat produer. Tree nothing like an accurate re- 
turn of the quantity ol either has been obtained. The 
nearest poproximition to the touh tha! has heen made, 
estimatea the wheat erop of the Uniten Sistea in 1844 as 
for the first time exceedinguse hundred willions af bush. 
ella —say 105,000,000. The wheat crop of 1845 it iz sep- 
posed will be about 125,000,000 hasiiell-—There is more 
Uncertainty in regard to the quainiy of corn pruduced 
than in regard to wheat—but from such data us can be 
resoried to, the following is supposed to approxiwiate 
somewhere ubont the product lor the years specified. 


In 1540, 377,531 875 In 1344, 421,953,000 
1n 1842, 411829,M6 — n 1315, 450,000,000 
In 1843, 491,615,304 


Shipments of corn to a larger amount, than nsual will 
undoubtedly ho made to Europe this sesson and rore 
attention will bo paid to introducing it there for bread. 
Heretofore it has been prineipably used es feed for cattle 
in Europe and qm our eastern states, und in the latter for 
distilling. And co in the corn growing sections hereto- 
fore a good poriion of even the best corn has bean fed to 
cattle, but on account of the great. foreign demand fur 
wheat, it is expected the farmer will naturally sell every 
bushel of wheat that he can possibly spare, and for hig 
home consumption fall back on corn ani rve bread, 
which are none the less nutriticus aud wnulesoine. 

New York Caxars. Table, ahowing the time of 
opening and closing the New York canals, and the 
number of daya they have remained navigabla for each 
year from 1824 ta 1815, inclusive. 

Navigation Navigation Nu. of days 


Yeara. opened. closed. 

1824, April 30 Dec. 4 218. 
1825, " d2 I b 233 
1826, ac 20 os fg 9243 
1827, u dum CO SES 241 
1828, Mar. 27 “ W 269 
1829, Mav 2 CORN fr 210 
1830, April 20 Er 212 
1831, Ux m BE I 230 
1832, do BA SET 211 
1833, 66 " 13 233 
183, “oy c pn 240 
1335, " 145 Nov. 30 230 
1836, un EEG ?16 
1831, C Oa} Dec. 9 234 
1838, Hn Nov 25 229 
1839, " 20 Dee. 16 241 
1840, “a " 3 228 
1811, o pü Nov. 30 uf 
1842, Sw p a g 202 
1813, May 1 * 30 214 
1844. April 15 ^" g6 $29 
1845, "CTG " 99 295 


The people of the United ! 
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Business on the@New York canals 1815. 
Citizen, of the 30ih November suys— 
Frovr—Warat—Barrey. The closing of the canal 
enables us to lav before onr resders the qeantity, aa near 
ae we can estimate it, ob the above articlea which have 
1 rearhed tide water this season, with the estimated value! 
jot wach article. 
| Flour —We Lave estimated the value of the our. ati 
$3 60 per bbi fer the yeur 1845, which is probabiv a fair! 


he Albany! 


(Tike in 1844 was $4 per bil. 


| G Receipts, Value. 

: 1845 @ — 2452527 bhls. $13.653.898 

(1844 2,222,204 9 099.918 
Ire 260,323 Ine. $3,553 980 


i Wheat —We have estimated the value ol tins article 
‘ja New York ut $1 25 per buahe] for the yeur 1845. The 


jestimated vulue in 1844. was 96 cents per bushel. i 
H Receipts, Value. 

; 1845 1.604.112 bush. 

[1844 1.262 949 

| Inc. 244,503 Inc. 


| writes—Anrweap,—-—, 1843. 


$593,354 | least, hus riven in proportion. 


The Antwerp correspondent of the U. States Gazette 
Tn connection with 
ra iroad speculations, | would yet observ. that the proe 
phecv of the Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, made some time 
ego at Washington, ‘that Pennsylvania iron would cre 
long find a market is Enrope,” is on the point of being 
realized. The French German and Bele an Journals 
turi iheir sves to the inexhansihle mineral wealth af ibo 
Great Keystone Siae. All France with her 35 millions 


$375 100,000 | average for that artivle at New York, ‘Phe estimated | of peuple, has not more thao 35° furnaces, while Penn- 


sylyania alone produces from 20 tà 30,009 tons af iron 
more than that kingdom. ‘The produetion of Pennayl- 
vama may, I believe, he averaged at 350,000 tons, and 
the remainder of the ainouet 400,000 tons, making in 
all 760,000 tins, which is three times the amount of pro- 
dorion ef the whele of Belgiem! But the lines 
which ere now chartered. or in the progress of construc- 
tion in Franee, rqnire alone 3,000,000 tons, and if Eng- 
land huilís all the railroads for whieh concessions are 


g {granted hy Parliament, alt her iron works and mines 
$2003.140 | will scarcely be able to enpp'y the cemands. The price 
1.251.759! of iron has withm a comparative short time increased 


ty more than 90 per cen—aud conl on the coonnent at 
Where vessels ear in 


' Reducing the wheat to Hoar, at the rate of 5 bushels to | ballast for the Northern porta of Europe, Pennsylvania 
| the barrel, we have the following uzgregate- in quantity | coal might easily be taken io, sod I doubt not, find a 


! Receiprs. Valve 
1345 2.03 349 bb's. 

Sm 9 474,651 11,135,943 

i E 

i Inr. 328,695 — lac. $4,252 476 


(o Barlet.—We have more dilicnity in averaging the ve- 
‘Wie ot this article than of ine other two. We have, 
i however, placed it at 59 cents per bushel for both aorts, 


The axerago of last year was 63 cunts per bushel. 
Recripia Valuc. 
1,114,114 bush. 
818472 527410; 
fue. 325,612 Ine. $141,611; 


than appear on the clearance. Estimating accordingly, 
the actual receipta this year ut ride water would be ahont 
1,232 141 bushels, and last year sbout 884,472 bushels. 
"This would make the increase ii bushela this year over 
last 351,649, and in value $159 847. 

Rairoaod Statistics. The following tables, prepared 
by Michael Chevalier, are regarded as reliable authority 
in Europe, 

pgo capito! placed in railroad ente`prize,—comple- 
ted. 


Mean ex- 

i Length in Cayital in pense per 

Kilometres. Franes. Kilometre. 

{n Great Britain 3.326 1 605,965,000 452,851 fr. 
France 5971 256,300,000 939,627 
| United States 5,927 442,010,000 74,663 
Gerniany 3.210 — 387, 100,000 120,715 
Belum 543 146,504,000 270,338 

| Tual 13,893 2,439,729,000 217,639 fr. 


| Cupital necessary to finish the roads in the process of 
i construction, or authorized by the different Legislatu rea 
i respectively. 

j Amount of 


| Heetoltrea. Capital. 
| Great Britain 5,694 1,860,138 000 franca. 
Franee 3872 1,121.67 LULO 
United States 8533 674,530,000 
Germany 3,718 450,000,000 
Belsina 
Total 21,924 4,106,742,259 francs. 


Trape or CrevELAND. Mr. Beardsly, the canal 
collector at Cleveland reports the following articles sre 
rived and cleared at that port during the month of No- 
vember 1845. 


Arrivals Cleared 
9.976 barrels salt 30.634 harrcla flour 
345 do lake fish 1904 do pork 
1,552,742 pounds merehandize 1.002 do eet 
52,064 do furniture 2035 do whiskey 
13,812 do castinga — 1,331014 ibs. iron & nails. 
233480 do gypsum 19,434 do pat & pear] ash 
41,949 da ssleratns 90,378 do butter 
116559 do marble 60,321 Jo lard 
12,204 do machinery — 28.004 do tallow 
150,307 feet lumber 11 475 bush. minera! coal 
200, M. shinglea 56799 do eorn 
86,000 flathoops 23944 «o oats 
Btt do wheat 
1,000 cords woud 


Tonacco Trane or Havana axo Maranzas. The ex- 
portation to the United Suves of segura and tobaceo, ac-} 
cording to custom house documents, hay been aa Tul- 
lows, viz: to 3lat of Oetoher: 


Segars, nelle, Tabaceo, The. Priec p. bale. 


1440 32,800 66 Oot iia 65 
1841 41.500 116,000 151 65 
1342 27,693 54,200 lian 65 
1843 25,800 237,168 15a 65 
i844 34,000 193,000 409 {00 
1845 29,753 257,366 184190 


Louis, we were gur- iund. value of these t» o important ariicles in breadstufla. | profitable market on this side ot the Atlaotic. 


As to locomatives and the other materirt of railroads, 


$15,415,419! wagons, ears &e., 1 do not for the lle of me, sce, 


why some of oor ust respeetable manufacturers do not 


—-| appoint an agen! here, when they give the power, of 
; 


receiving orders. T'he manufacturers of Lieve in Bel 
giem, aml of Arras in the North of France, are just able 
to farmish 10 per cent and hardly that, of the demanda 
made on them; Arnerican skill is at as high a premium 


26,206 | and taken the average trom Sipi. l to the present time.| here as in Germany and Roseia, aud an agent, I feel 


cerinin, might pick np what m our peculiar technical 
langaage might be called “fa pretty eensiderabie busi- 


$615 027 | neas.” 


LEATHER. 


j Large shipment of leather have beca made from thie 
| euy, Baltimore and Philadelphia, probably fifiv thousand 


aides in all—and with such resulta as give guod asau» 
rance that the business will be large, and that thia branch 
of our exports will be greatly increased. 

The ahipments from Baltimore and Philadelphia, of 
the oak tanned, and from thia city, mostly hemlock. Our 
tanneries clnim that the latter is equal in qualuy to ihe 
oak tanned. ‘The prejudice in England, will it ïs believ- 
ed, be utterly done away with, as it has heen in thia 
country. Ir ehows the perseverance in this respect, —in 
dividnals that have shipped the hemlock tanned, have 
sent out agentis, to trevel through the various towns, 

| where leather is inost manafactured, and exhibited their 
samples, and had them made up. In tliis way, this des- 
! den v] leather is bezinning ta he appreciated. 

“he extansive forests of henifoek, in the Northern 
States, enable manufacturers here, to tan their feather 
at nalt the expenses that is incurred in England. With 
this decided advantage, it is helieved, the exports of 
leather from this country will be without limit. 

AMERICAN Hemr anp Duck Í was gratified to se 
you call the aitention of the Saco Demoerat to ts absord. 

{declaration that ‘our ship builders have to pay $4U extra 
per ton for all their hemp to the western plantera.” 

When the dety was fixed on Hemp, the anti—ariff 
meu made a great hue and ery that it was oppression to 
our commercial interest, although nine tenths of our 
commercial men favored the policy of pretecting those 
articlea which we cau raise to advantage in this country, 
and the result of even the few years experience we hava 
had showa that the merchants know the practical effect 
ot the laws of protection better than our politicians 

The benefits of the great principle of protection lag 
been illustrated by this same article of Hemp iu a more 
rapid manner perhapa thao upun any other. The fer- 
tile and strong soils of the wes: were peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of hemp, and it only required that the 
growers shuuld be sure uf a stendy market, tolead them 
to ita extensive cultivation, The receipts of hemp ut 
New Orleans for the year ending Sept. 1, 1845, were 
46 274 bales, against 38,062 the former year.^ 

If tha westen $plantera enjoy a protection of $40 aa 
claimed by the Deniociat, how happens it that these 
sume planters sent 3300 beles of this hemp to Eurepe, as 
was the fact. Not only hay the guantity raised been 
increased, but the quality hua also greatly improved, and 
many of our new ships now have who'e gangs of A- 
merican hemp, where a tew years Since they depended 
wholly upon Russia. 


U. STATES—REPORT ON THE FINANCES, 


U Stutes— Treasury Department, Dec. 3. 1845. 
In obedience to the “act supplementary to the act 
to establish the treasury department,” the under: 
signed respectfully submits the following report: 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1845, were as follows: 
Receipts and means. 
$27,598,112 70 
2,077,022 30 
163,998 56 


$29,769,133 6 


From customs 
From sales of public lands 
From miscellanenus sourcea 


Total reccipts 


| 


$ From miscellaneous aad incidental 


| Total means for the service of the fis- 


| Permanent 


| Total estinated expen- 
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td 
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Add balance in tlie tressury Ist July, 


1844 ^ 7,851,319 61 


Total meana $37,626,513 20 
The expenditures during the same fis- 
. eal year amounted tu the sum of $29,965,206 93 


Leaving a balance in the treasury on 
the Ist July, 1815, of 7,653,306 22 
As appears in detnil by accompanying statement A. 
The estimated receipts and expenditurea for the fiscal 

year ending 30ih June, 1346. ure as follows: 

Receipts, viz: 


From customs, lat quarter, by actual returns of the eol- 


lectora $3,861.932 14 
For 2d, 3d, and dibh quarters, as esti- 
mated 15 633 067 86 | 


24 500,000 00 
2,200,000 vd 


Total fram customs 

Frem sales of puhlic lands 

From miscellaneous and 
suurces 


incidental 
120,000 00 


26,820,000 00 


Total receipts 
Add balance in the treasury on the Ist 


July, 1345 7 653,306 22 


Total means as estimated 
Expenditures, viz: 

The actual expenditures 
for the Ist quarter end- 
ing the 30ih of Sept., 
1845, amounted. to the 
sum of 

As appears in detail hy 
accompanying stsle- 
ment B. The esti- 
mated expendituresfor 
the public service dur- 
ing the other three 
quarters, from 1st Oc- 
tober, 1545, tu 30th 
June, 1846, are as fol- 

. lows, viz: 

Civil jist, foreign inter- 
course, and misccella- 
neous purposes 

Army proper 

Fortificatiuns,ordiaanée, 
arming militia, &c. 

Indian department 

Peosioaa 

Interest oa public debt 
and treasnry notes 

Redemption of the resi- 
due of the loan uf 1541 

Treasury aotes which 

are yet outstanding 

and payable when pre- 
sented 
Naval esiablishmcut, 


$8,463,092 41 


6,739 211 06 
2,524,735 06 


2,346,778 82 
1 649.791 94 
1,356,556 02 

856,976 43 


29,300 00 


657.764 13 
4,902,815 93 


*29 627 051.90 
Which, deducted from the total means 
belore stated, leaves in the treasury 
on the Ist July, 1316, an estimated 
balance ot 4,851.254 32 
But uus halance is subject ro be decrease by such 


expended during the fiscal year ending the 30;h Jane, 
1846, and to be altered hy the sums which may be pre- 
sented for payment of the old funded and unfunded 
debt and old treasury notes. 


the fiscal year commencing Ist July 1546, and ending 


the 30th June, 1847, are as follows, viz: 
Receipts. 

From customs of the four quarters $22,500,000 00 
Erem gales uf publie londs 


sources 
"Total revenue 4 $25,000,000 00 
Add estimated balance to bein tho 


treasury on the Ist July, 1846 


cal year ending 30:h June, 1847 
Expenditarca. 
The expenditures during the same 
period, as estimated hy the several de- 
partments of state, Ireasury, war, nu- 
vy, and postmaster general, viz: — 
The balances ol furmer appropriations 
which will be required lu be expend» 
ed ia this year . $4441457 10 
indefinite 
appropriations 2,997,915 72 
Specific apprupriatiung 
aaked for this year 


22,851,254 32 


21,079,440 43 


ditures 25,518,813 25 


| eongresa and ol exccutive officera, are included in the 
above sum ef $29,622,051 90. 


additional appropriations as congress shit make, to be | 


2,400,000 00 


See eee 
*The sum of $1,543.997 for supplying deficiency of 
revenue for postage, and alau $300,000 fur pustages of 


This sum is comp sed of the fullowing 
particulars: 

For civil fist, foriga ine 
tercourse, and miscel- 


lanenus $6 925 292 62 
For army proper 3,961,153 92 
For forüficatiuns, ord- 

nance, arming militia, 

&c. P 4,831.809 93 


2,507,100 UU 
2311916 13 
6,339,290 88 


For pensions 
For Indian department 
For naval estabiishinent 
For interest on publie k 
debt 835,844 72 
Which, deducted from the total of 
means hefure sinted. gives an esti- 
aisted balance on the ist July, IS47of 4,332,441 OT 
The reccipis for the first quarter of this year are 
less, by $2,011 885 90, than the receipts of the same 
“quarter last year.  Ainong the causes of decrease Is 
the progressive diminutien of the importation of ma- 
lny highly protected articles, and the sabstitution of 
, rival domestic products. For the nine months cad. 
i mg June 30, 1813, since the present tariff, the aver- 
jage of duties upon dutiable imports was equal to 
37841 10 per cent; for the year ending June 30, 
(1844. 33 85 9 10 per cent.; and for the year ending 


$25,518,853 23 


31,178,306 22 | June 30, 1345, 29.90 per cent.—shawing a great di- | 


| minution in the average per centage, owing ia part 
| to increased importation of some articles bearing the 
lighter duties, and decreased importation of others 
bearing the tigher duty. The reveaue from a'l va- 
lorem duties last year exceeded that realized fron 


specific duties, although the average of the ad valo- | 


rem duties was only 23 57 per cent., and the aver- 
[age of the specific duties 41 30—presenting another 


Ameng the causes tending to augment the revenue, 
are inereased emigration, and the annexation af 


texas. The c:timates for the expenditures of 1846 , 


are b.sed chiefly upon appropriations made hy con- 
[gress, The estimated expenditures of 1847 are 
i founded upon data furnished ty the several depart 
j ments, and are less, by $4.108,238 65, than thase of 
ithe preceding year. These estimates are subm itted 
| in the full conviction that, whenver congress, guided 
by an ealightened economy, can diminish the expen- 
ditures without rajury to the public interest, such 
retreachment will be made so as to lightea the bur- 
den ol taxation, and hasten the extinguishment of 
‘the publie deht, reduced an the Ist of October last 
ito $17,075,445 52. 
| Ju suggesting improvements iu the revenue laws, 
ihe following prineiples have been adopted: 

fst. That no more money should be e«llected than 
is necessary lor the wants of the government, eco- 
nuinicatly administered. 

2d. That uo duty be imposed on aay arliele above 
the Jowest rate which will yield the largest amount 
of revenue. 
| 34 ‘I'hat, helow sach rata, discrimination may be 
| made, descending in the scaie of duties; or, for 1m- 
| peratıve reasons, the article may be placed in the 
‘jist of those tree from all duty. 

4th. That the maxunum revenue duty should be 
imposed on luxuries. 

5th. That all minimums, and all specifie duties, 
{should be abolished, and ad valorem dities -ubstitat- 
ed in their place—care being taken to guard against 


| 


'sess the duly upoa the actual market value. 

6 h. That the duties should be so imposed as ta ope- 
‘rate as equally as possible throughout the Uuion, 
‘discriminating neither for ov agaist auy class or sce- 
tion. 


No herizon:al scale of duties is recommended; 


Sume arlicies will 
‘yield the largest revenue at duties that would be 


‘the wants of the goverrment. 


'uries, as a goneral rule, will bear the highest reve- 
| nue duties: but even some very costly juxuries, easily 
smuggled, will bear but a light duty for revenue; 
whilst other articles of great bulk and weight, wall 
hear a higher duty for revenue. ‘There is no instance 
within the koowlede of this department, uf any ho- 
rizontal tariff ever having been enacted by any one 
of the nations of the world. "There must be diseri- 
mination for revenue, or the barthen of tasation 
must be augmented, in order to bring the same 
amount of money into the treasury. lt is difficult, 
also, to adopt any arbitrary maximum, lo which an 
inflexible adherence must be demanded iti all cases. 


Thus, upon brandy and spirits, a specilie duty, vary- ; 


TThe amn of $121,050 (or debt assumed tur tire ciues 
ia the District ot Calamina, the sum of $1,000,000 for 
supplying deficiency 11 the revenue frum postage, and 
$350,000 lor postages fur congress aud executive depart- 
ments, are included ia the foregoing sum of $5,925,292 
62. 


strong proof that lower duties increase the revenue. | 


jing as an equivalent ad valorem from 180 to 261 pe 
cent, yields a large revenue; yet no one woall pro- 
pose ei'her of these rates asa maximum. These 
duties are too high for reseane, from the encourage: 
ment they present for enuggling these banetul luxn- 
ries; yet a duty of 20 per veut upon brandy and spi- 
irits vould he far below the revenue standard, world 
igreatlv diminish the ineome on these imports, re- 
{quire increased burthens upon the necessaries of life, 
| and would revolt the moral sense ef the whole com- 
munity. "fhere are maay other luxuries which will 
bear a much higher duty of revenue than 20 per et ; 
BT the only trae inaximum is that which experi- 
; ence demonstrates will bring, in each case, the larg- 
est revenue at the lawest rale of duty. Nor shoul 
| maximum cevenue dnties he imposed upon all arti- 
| cles; for this would yield too large an income, and 
| would prevent all discrimination within the revenue 
| Standard, and require necessaries ta be taxed as high 
as luxurirs. Bat, whilst it is impossible to adopt 
any hnrizonta! scale of duties, or even any arbitrary 
i maximum, experience proves that, as a general rule, 
a duty of 20 per cent, ad valurem will yield the larg- 
est revenue. There are, however, a few exceptions 
above, as well as many below, thia standard. hus, 
; whilst the [oswest revenue duty on most luxuries ex- 
ceeds 20 per eent., there are taany castiy articles, of 
small bulk and easily smuggled, which would bring, 
| perhaps, no revenue ata duty as high as 20 per et , 
jand, even atthe present rate of 73 per vent.. they 
will yield, in most cases, a smali revenue, whilst 
coal, iron, sugar, and molasses, articles of grea! bulk 
and weight, yielded. last year six millions of reve- 
| nue, at an average rate of duty exceeding 60 per et. 
jad valorem, Tnese duties are far too high for reve- 
nue upon all the-e articles, and ought to be reduced 
‘te the revenue standard; but if congress desire to 
, obtain the largest revenue from duties on these artt 
eles, those dnties, at the Jowest rate for revenue, 
would exceed 20 per cent. ad valurem. 


There are appended to this report tables, prepared 
with great eure and labor, showing the rates of duty 
‘each year on each of these lour articles, and the 
equivalent ad valoreia, (rem the organization of the 
government duwn to the present period, with the 
revenue collected every year upon eacti—frum » hich 
; taales, congress will he enabled to jutze how far the 
! present rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, and 
| how much they must be redaced, so as to yield o ree 
| venue equal ta that nuw obtained lurm these arti- 
cles. 

lt is believed that sufficient means can be obtained, 
atthe Jowest revenue duties, on the. arucles naw 
i suhjected ta duty; but if. congress desire a larger ru- 
| venue, it should be proeured by taxing the tree arti- 
; elea, rather tnan tratiscend, iu any ease, the lowest 
revenue duties. It i thought, huwever, that, wiih- 
out exceeding the limit in any vase, au adequate re- 
| venue will stil be produced, and permit the aildition 
to the free list of salt and guano. Tu one of his an- 
nual messages, Mr Jeiterson recammeaded to con- 
gress ‘the suppression of the duties upou sait." A 
| large portian of this duty is exhausted in tidavy ex- 
penses o measuring salt, and in large sums paid for 
| fishing bounties and allowances ia lieu of the draw- 
! back of the duty, both whieh expenditures would 
| fall with a repeal af the duty —which repeal, there- 
‘tore, can canse no considerable reduction of the re- 


The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for i fraudulent invoices and under valuation, and to as- | venue. Salt is a necessary of Itfe, and should be as 


| free from taxation as air or water. ltisused in large 
| quantities by the farmer and planter; and to the poor, 
‘this tax operates most oppressively, not only in the 
| use of the article itself, bnt as combined with salted 
| provisions. The salt made abroad by solar evapara- 
| tion is also most pure and wholesome, and, as con- 


100,000 00 ` because such a scale would be a refusal to diserirai- i servative of healih, should be exempt from taxation. 
i nate for revenue, and might s nk that revenue below 


The duty on eottun bazzing is equivalent to 55.20 
j per cent. ad valorem on the Scoteli bagging, and to 
- 123.11 per cent. en the gunny bag; and yet the whole 


4,551,254 32 | wholly or partially prohibitory in other cases. Lux-, revenue from these duties has falten to $66,064 50. 


| Nearly the enlre sinount, therefure, of this enor- 
| rüous tax make» ao additiva to the revenue, but en- 
‘ures to the benefit of about thirly mianulacturers.— 
! As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported auroad, 
; the same proportion of the oagging eround the bale 
| is exported, and sold abroad at a heavy loss, grow- 
ing vut ol a deduction fur tare. Now, as duties ars 
designed to operate oniv on the damestic consump- 
; tion,there aught to be a draw back of the whole duty 
en cotton bagging re-exported around the bale, on 
| the same principles on which drawbacks are allowed 
:in other cases. ‘The cattan planting is the great ex- 
| porting interest, and suffers from the tariff in the , 
; double eapaeily of eunsamer and exporter. Cotton 
is the great basis ef our foreign exchange, furnish- 
ing most ol’ the means to purchase impurts and sup- 
ply the revenue. — It is thus the sauree of two-thirds 
of the revenue, and of our foretgn freight and cum- 
merce, upholding our commercial inariue and mari- 
time power. lt is also a bond of peace with foreign 
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nations, constituting a stronger preventive of war 
than armies or navies, forts or armaments. At pre- 
sent prices, our cotton crop will yield an annual 
product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured. fa- 
bric $504,000,000, (urpishing profits abroad to thou 

sands of capitalists, and wages to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the working elasses—all of whom world be 
deeply injured by any disturhance, growing out of a 
slate of war, to the direet and adequate suppiv of 
raw material. 1f aur maoufaeturers consume 400,- 
000 bales, it wonld cost them $12,000.000, whilst 
selling the manufactured fabric for $34,000,000; and 
they should be the last to unite in imposing heavy 
taxes upon that great interest which supplies them 
with the raw material, ou 
immense profits. Accompanying the drawback of 
the duty on cotton bagging Should ve the repeal of 
the duty on foreign cotton, which is inoperative and 
delusive, aud not desired by the do uestic producer. 

The condition of our foreign relations, itis said, 
should suspend tlie reduction ol the tariff. No Ame- 
rican patriot can desire to arrest our onward career 
m pesce and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such 
should be the result, it would create an Inereased 
necessity for reducing our present high duties, in 
order to obtain sutlicient revenue to meet increase 
expenditures. 
30th Septe.uber, 1844, ytelded $2 011.885 90 nure 
of reveune than the quarter ending 30th September, 
1845,—showing a very considerable decline of the 
revenue, gruwiug out of a duninished importation of 
the highly protected articles and progressive 3 Ost 
lution uf their dumestic rivals. lodeed, many of 
these duties are becoming dea: letters, except fur 
the purposes of proniviuion, and, il not reduced, will 
ultimately compel their advocates to Fesort to direct 
taxation lo support the government In the event of 
war, nearly ali the high duties would become prohi- 
bitory, trom the wereased rik aud eost ol impor- 
iauols; aud it there be, need, in the opinion of 
any, a serious danger of such au occurrence, it 3p- 
peals must strongly ta their patriviism to wnpose the 
lowest revenue dunes un all artieles, as the only 
means of securing, al such a period, any considera- 
ble meome trom ihe tariff. 

The whale power to collect taxes, whether direct 
or indirect, 1s conlerred by the sage elause ol the 
constitution. The wuids are: “t'he congress shall 
bave power to lay and collect taxes, duiies, Liipiosts, 
and excises.” A direct lax ur exelse, nol lor reve- 
nue, but ior protection, clearly wanid not be within 


the legitimate object of taxation; and yel it would. 


be aa much so asa duty imposed lor a »iinilar pur- 
pose. The power is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.” 
thatit may 
it cannot ve cutiected, mM w 
the declared objecl uf the granted. power. 'l'o lay 
all duties so high (hat noue of thein could be collect- 
ed, would ue a proimbitory tarit. To lay a duty on 
any one article so high that i could not be collected, 
would be a prolibitory tariff upon that arucie. iva 
duty of LU0 per cert. was iuiposed upon al} or upon 
a uuinber ol articles, 80 as to diuiuish the revenue 
upon aller auy of them, it would operale as a par- 
tial prohibition, A partial and a total prohibition 
are alike in violation. of the true object of the tax- 
ing power. They ouly ailler i degree, and not in 
principle. df the revenue inuit may be exceeded 
one per ccut, I4 may be exceeded one Hundred. H 
it may be excecded upon any one article, it may be 
exceeded un all; and there ts no escape irom tiis 
conelusion vut im eunlending, that congress may lay 
duties on. all articles su bigh asto collect no love- 
nue, and operate as a lota] prontoition. 

T'he constitution declares thal "ali bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the house ul representa- 
tives.” A tariff bill, tis conceued, can ouly origi- 
nate in the houst, because this a vail for raising re- 
venue. lai ts the oniy proper object o:i such 5 
bil. A tori 1 2. unl lo "lay and eoliect laxes.” 
]tisa bii fur "raising reveuue;? and whenever it 
departs lrow that object, in wuole or iu part, either 
by total or partai pronividon, It violates the purpose 
of the granted power. 

+ In arranging tic details of the tarill, il is believed 
that the maxiinum revenue duties should be imposed 
upon luxuries. lt is deeuied just thal basato 1, wet 
ei ditect or Iudiect, shuuid be as nearly as practi 
ble m proportion to property. Ii tbe w hole revenue 
were raised by a tax upon property, the pour, aud 
especially thuse who hive by the wages ot labor, 
would pay but a very small portign ul such lux; 
whereas, uy the tariff, the poor, by the cousunpllon 
ol various tuports, ot ot dummeste attietes euuanced 


in price uy the dunes, pay a much larger share ol the; 


taxes than if they were cullecied Uy ub dssessnenl 
in pruporton tu. property. lo vounteract, as [at as 
possible, Uns clfest ot the tarili—to equanze H> vp 
eraon, aud make it approximate as nearly as nay 


- 


tof which they realize such | 


The duties for the quarter ending the | 


A duly wust be [aid only” 
be collected; and, if it i» su impused tuat | 
hole or in part, it violates - 


he to u system of taxes in proportion to property— 

, the duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively by 
the rich, should be fixed at the highest revenue 
standard. This would not he diseriminating in favor 
of the poor, however just that might be within the 
revenue limit; but it would mitigate, as far 38 prac- 
ticable, that diserimination against the poor whieh 
results from every tariff, by eompelling them to pay 
ja larger amount of the taxes than if assessed and 
collected on all property in proportion to its value. 
lo accordance with these principles, it is believed 
that the largest practicahie portion of the aggregate 
revenue should be raised by maximum revenue du- 
ties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or 
manufactured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends 
of protection, on the ground that it augments the 
wages of labor. In reply, it is contended that the 
wages of labor have not augmented since the tarif 
of 1842, and that in some eases they have dimin- 
ished. 

Where the number of manufactories is not great, 
| the power of the system to regulate the wages of 
| Jahor 1$. inconsiderable; but as the profit of capital 
jmvested. in manufactures is angmented by the pro- 
| tective tariff, there is a corresponding increase of 
pewer, until the control of such capital over the 
wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this power 
is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted by 
combinations among the working clarses—by turning 
out for higher wages, or for shorter time; by trades- 
umon; aud iu some countries, unfortonalely, hy vio- 
lence and bluodshed. But the government, hy pro- 
tective duties, atrays itself oif the side af the manu- 
facturing system, and, by thus augmenting its wealth 
and power, sun terminates 10 Its favor the alruggle 
between man and mouey—between capital and ta- 
bor. When the tariff of 1842 was enacted, the 
maximum duty was 20 pei ccut. By that act, the 
average of dnttes on the protected articles was more 
than doubled. But the wages of labor did not in- 
crease ina eorrespondmg ratio, or in any ratio what- 
ever. Qu the contrary, whilst wages in some cases 
have diminished, the prices of many articles used 
{by the working classes have greatly appreciated. 

A protective tarilf is a question regarding the en- 
hancement of the profits ot capital. That ia its ob- 
Jeet, aud not to augment the wages uf labor, which 
woulit reduce those profits, 1t isa question of per 
centage, aud 1s to decide whether money vested in 
our manulaetures shall, by special legislation, yield 
a profit oi teu, twenty, or thirty per cent., or wheth- 
er it sliall remain satisfied with a dividend equal to 
that averuing Irom the samo capital, when invested 
In agriculture, commerce, or navigation. 

The present tarif. is unjust aod unequal, as well 
in its detalls as in the principles upon whieh 1t is 
founded. On some articles, the duties are enurely 
prohibitory, aud others there is 3 partial prohibition. 


Lt discriminates in lavor of manufactures, and against | 


agriculture, by impusiug many higher Guties upon 
han upon the agricultural 


the manufactured fabric t 
product ont ol which it is made. 

Lt discriminates in lavor of the manufacturer, and 
‘agaist the mechanic, by many higher dures upon 
‘ine uanulactute, than opon the arücie made out of 
jt by the mechanic, It diserianiuates in favor o) the 
! nanufgeturer, and against the merchant, by injurious 
‘restrictions upun trade and commerce; and agsiust 
‘the ship building and navigating interest, by heavy 

duties on almost every article used 1u building or 
navigating vessels. Lt discriminates 1n lavor of manu- 
! lactures and aga.ust exports, which are as truly tne 
| product ot Ainerican industry as manulectures, It 
| disernnmates IN favor of the meh, and against the 
| povr, by high duties upon uearly all the necessaries 
ol life, and by minnoums and specifie duties, ren- 
dering the tax upon the real value much higher on 
the cheaper than upon the finer artele. 

Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed by law, 
instead of the real value; and the operation of all 
minimums may be illustrated by a single example 
Thus by the tari’ of 1842, a duty af 3U per cent. ad 
valorem is levied on all manutaciures of eotton; but 
the law further provides that cotton goods “not dyed, 

| colored, printed. or stained, not exceeumg In value 
twenty cents per square yard, shall be valued at 
twenty cents per square yard.” If, then, the real 
value of the cheapest cotton gouds is but four cents a 
square yard, it 1» placed by the law at the laise va- 
Jue of twenty vents per square yard, and the duty 
levied on the fictitious vatue—rarming it live times 
higher on the cheap article cousumed by the pour, 
than upon the line arucle purchased uy the more 
wealthy Iudeed, by House document No. 306, ul 
the Ist session of the 83th congress, tuis diference, 
by actual importation, was 65 per cent. between tlie 
cheaper and the finer article of the 20 per eent. 
miunnunm; J3L per cent. on the 30 per cent. inui 
mum, 13) per cent. on the 35 per cent. minimum, 


84 per eent. on the 60 per cent. minimum, and 84 
per cent. on the 75 per cent. minimnm. This ditfer- 
ence is founded on aetnal importation, and shows an 
average discrimination against the poor on cotton 
imports of 82 per cent. beyond what the tax would 
be if assessed upon. the actual value. The opera- 
tion of the specific duty presents a similar discrimi- 
lion again against the poor and in favor of the rich. 
Thus, upon salt the duty is not upon the value, but 
it is eight cents a bushel, whether the article be 
coarse or fine—showing, by the same document, 
from actual importation, a discrimination of 64 per 
cent, against the cheap, and in favor of the finer ar- 
ticle; and this, to a greater or less extent, is the el- 
fect of all specific duties. When we consider that 
$2,892,651 74 of the revenue last year was collected 
by minimum duties, and $13,311,085 46 by spe- 
eified duties, the discrimination against the cheap 
er article must amount, by estimates founded on 
the same document, to a tax of $5,108,422, ex- 
acted hy minimums and specific duties annually 
from the poorer classes, by raising thus the duties on 
the cheaper article ahove what they would be if 
the duty were assessed upon the actual value Lf 
|direet taxes were made specific, they would be i0- 
tolerable. Thus, if an annual tax «f thirty dotla:s 
was assessed on all houses, without respect (o their 
factual value, making the owner of the humble tene- 
| ment ur eabin pay a tax ol thirty dollars, and the 
owner of the cosily mansion a tax of but thirty dol- 
lars on their respective houses, —it would differ oaly 
| in degree, but nut io prineiple, from the same unva- 
rying specifie daty ou cheap as on fine articles. df 
any discrimination should be made, it should be the 
reverse of the specific duty, and of the minimum 
principle, by establishing a maximum stai lard above 
, which valve the duty on the finer articles should be 
higher, and below which they should he lower on the 
| cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is 
the most equal, and can only be accomplished by ad 
valorem duties. As to frendulent invoices and un- 
der valuation, these dangers are believed to be ar- 
rested effectually by the stringent provisions and se- 
| vere penalty of the 17th section of the tarif'of 1842; 
and now one-half the revenue Is evlected from ad 
valorem duties. 
At least two- 
| present tariff are paid, 
ithe protected classes. 


thirds of the taxes imposed by the 
not into the treasury, but to 
The revenue from imports 
i last year exceeded twenty-seven millions of dollars. 
| Thia, in itself, is a heavy tax; but the whole tax im- 
| posed upon the people by the present tariff is not less 
' than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which twenty- 
| seven millions are paid to the government upon the 
imports and fifty-lour millions to the protected 
classes, in enhanced prices uf similar domestic arti- 
cles. 


This estimate is based upou the position that the 
duty is added to the price of the import, and alsu of 
iis domestie rival, d the import is enhanced in 
price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; fur, 
being like articles, their price must be the same in 
the same markei, The merchant advances in cash 
the duty on the import, and adds the duty, with a 
profit upon it, aud other charges, to the price— 
|which. must therefore be enhanced to that extent; 
‘unless the foreign producer had first deducted the 
| duty from the priee. But this 1s impussible; fur sueh 
now is, and lung has been the superabundauee of 
capital and aetive competition in Europe, that a proat 
of sis oer cent. in any business 1s sullicient to pro- 
!duce large investments af money in that business; 
land af, by our tariff, a duty ef 40 per cent, be exaet- 
ed on the products uf such business and the foreign 
producer deducts that duty Irom his previous price, 
he ust sustain a heavy loss. This loss would also 
soon extend beyond the sales fur our consumption to 
sales to our merchants ol articles, to be re-expurted 
by them from our ports with a deawbaek of duty, 
which sould bring down their price turoughout the 
markets uf the world. But this the* foreign pro- 
ducer eannot atfurd. ‘The duty, therefore, must ba 
added to the price, and paid by the eonsumer—the 
duty constituting as much a part, ol the price, as the 
cost of production. 

Af it be true that, w 


hen a duty of forty per cent. 
is imposed by our tarii, the foreigu producer firat de- 
ducts the duty from the previous priee on the sale to 
our merchant, it must be equally true wath a duty of 
one hundred per eent., which 1s exaetly equal to tha 
previous price, and when deducted, would reduce 
the price to nuthing. « 

‘The occasional lall in price © 
a tarif, isao proof that this was the effeet of the 
tarift; uecause, from improved machiuery, diminish- 
ed prices uf the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fail even after a tariff, but they would in such 
eases have lallen much more but for the tarit The 
iruest comparison is between the present price of the 
same article at home and abroad, and tu the extent 


f some artieles after 


m 
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that the price is lower in the forcign market than in 
our own, the duty if «qual to that difference, must 
to that extent enharce the price. and in the same 
ratio with the lower duty. The diference in price 
at homeand abrosd is gererally about equal tn the 
difference in the cost of preduction, and presents.4n 
& series of years, the surest measure of the effect 
of the duty—the enhancement m the prire heing 
equal to that difference, af the duty be higher than 
that diference or equal to it, or if the duty be jower, 
{hen the enhancement is equal to the duty; and if 
the article is produced, like cotton, more clieaply 
here then abroad, the duty is inoperative. The 
great argument for the tariff is, that foreign lahor 
being cheaper (Lan our own, the cost of foreign pro- 
duction, it is said, is lessened to thatextent; and that 


fellow-citizens much more than the foreign nation 


at whom we purpose tn aim their foree; and, in the | 


conflict of opposing tariffs, we sacrifice aur awn 
commerce, agriculture, and navigation. As well 
might we impuse moparchical ur aristocratic restric 

tions on our goverment or people, because that is 
the course of foreign legislation. Let our commerce 
be as free as our political institotions. Let us, with 
reveaoe duties only, open nur ports to all the world, 
and nation after nation willsoon follow our example. 
If we reduce our tariff, the party opposed to the 
corn laws of England would soon prevail, and ad- 
mit afl our agricultural products at all times freely 
inta her ports, in exchange for her exports. And if 
England woulhl now repeal her duties upon our 
wheat, flour, Indian eorn, and other agricultural 
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we must make np this difference by an equivalent! produets, our own restrictive system would certain- | 
duty, and a corresponding enhancement of price, in | ly be doomed to nverthrow. If the question is ask- | 
our own market, both of the foreign article and of ed, ‘Wha shall begin this work of reciproral reduc- | 
its rival domestic produet—thus rendering the duty | tion? it is answered hy the fact, that England has 
a tax on all consumers, for the benefit of the pra- already abated her duties upon most of our exports. 
tected classes. Jf the marshal were sent hy the| She lias repealed the duty upon cotton. and greatly 
federal government to collect a direct tax upon the, reduced the tariff npon our breadstuffs. provisions, 
whale pcople, to be paid over to manufacturing ca ‘and other articles: aud her present bad harvest, ac- | 
pitalists, to enable them to snstain their business, or; companied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead | 
realize a larger profit, it would be the same in effect | to the repeai of her corn laws, and the unrestricted | 
as the protective duty, which when analysed in its admission, at all times, of our agricultural products. | 
simplest elements, and reduced to actual results, isa, The manufacturing interest opposes reciproeal free 
mere subtraction of so much money from the pea-' trade with foreign nations. Itapposed the Zoll-Ve- 

le, to increase the revenues of the protected classes. | rein treaty; and it is feared that no other trealy pro- 

egislation for classes is against the doctrine of equal | ducing a reciprocal reductinn of our awn and farergn 
rights, and repugnant to the spirit of our tree insti- | tariffs will receive its support — 1f that interest pre- 
tutions, and, it i$ apprehended by many, nay hecome ferred a reciprocal exchange of our own for foreign 
but another form for privileged orders, under the! fabrics at revenue duties, it world not have desired 
name of proteetion, instead of privilege—indicated ; a tariff operating, without exception, against all na- 
here not by rank ar title, but by profits and divi-; tions that adopted low, as well as high tariffs; nor 
dends extracted frum the many, by taxes upon them, would it have opposed every amendment proposing, | 
for the benefit of the few. No prejudice is felt by, when the tariff of 1842 was under eonsideration, a 
the secretary of the treasury against mauufacturers.: reduction of our duties npon the exports of sueh na- | 
His opposition is to the protective system, and nol tions aa would receive, free of duty, our four and | 
to classes or individuals. He doubts not that the; other agricultural products Jf that interest desired | 
manufacturers are sincerely persuaded that the sys- | reciprocal free trade with other nations, it would | 
tem which is a souree of so much profit to them, is have desired a very different tariff from that of 1842. 
beneficial also to the country. He entertains a con- It would have sought to confine the high duties to | 


| corn, stock 


(ing states. 


lempt to secure them as purchasers, so small in 
numher, and not consuming one-half of the supply 
of many enunties, the farmer and planter are asked 
to sacrifice the markels of the world, containing a 
population of eight hundred millians, disabled from 
purchasing our products hy our high duties on all 
they would sell in exchange. The farmer and plant- 
er would have the home market withont a tariff. and 
| tbey would have the foreign matket also to a much 
greater extent, but for the total or partial prohibition 
of the last tariff. 


| We have more fertile lands than any other nation, 
| can raise a greater variety of proilucts, aud, it may 
|be said, could feed and clothe the people of nearly 
{all the world. The home market, of itself, is 
| wholly inadequate for such products. 


Thcy must 
have the foreign market, or a large surplus, aecom- 
panied hy great depression m price, must be the re- 
sølt. The states of Ohin, Indiana, and [llinois, if 
cultivated to their fullest extent, cou!d, of them- 
selves, raise more than sulficient food to supply the 
entire home market. Missouri or Kentucky eould 
more than supply it with hemp; already the stale of 
Mississippi raises more cotton than is sufficient for 
ail the home market; Loutsiana is rapidly approach- 
ing the same point as to sugar; and there are lauds 
enauzh adapted to that product in Lonisia wa, Texas, 
aud Fl«cida to supp!y with sugar and molasses near- 
ly all the markets of the world. If cotton is de- 
pressed in price by the tariff the consequence must 
be a comparative diminution of the product, and the 
raising in ifs place, to a grent extent, hemp, wheat, 
did provisians, which otherwise would 
be supplied 55 the teeming products of the west.— 
The prowinz west, in a series of years, must be the 
greatest sufferers hy the tariff, in depriving them of 
the foreign ma ket, and of that of the eatton-grow- 
We demand, in faet, for our sgeiultu- 
ral products, specie from nearly all the world, hy 
heavy taxes upon all their manufactures, and their 
purchases fram os must therefore he limited, as well 
as their sales to us enhanced in price. Such a de- 
mand for specie, which we know in advance cannot 


ox 


[be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a deeree 


irary opinion, and claims for the opponents of the | 
system a settled conviction of its injurious effects.— 


these cases where the foreign importer would sell lexeluding most of our agricultural products [rom 


his imports for cash only; and admitted a drawback | 


|the fregn markets. Such is the rigor of our re- 
'strielions, that nothing short of a famine opens freg- 


Whilst a due regard to tae just and equal rights of | of one-half of the duty where American exports 
all classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the | would be taken abroad in exchange—not an actual jy the ports af Europe for our breadstuffs. Agri- 
manufacturers, by duties above the lowest revenue | barter of foreign imports for an equal amount im va- | culinre is our chief employment; it is best adapted 
limit, no disposition is felt to diseriminate against | lue of our products, bul without any barter, where à | to our situ ition, and. if not depressed by tlie tariff, 
them by reducing such duties as operate in their fa- ; sum equal to tlie value of their exports was used in | would be the must profitable. We can raise a larger 
vor below that standard. Under revenue duties, it is | purchasing here an equal amount in value of any of } surplus of agricultural products, and a greater va- 
believed, they would still receive 2 reasnnable profit | our products; and the shipment made abroad of these | riaty than almost any other nation, and at eheaper 
—equal to that realized by those engaged tu other |-products, upon the same priociple under which a | rates. Remove, then, from agrieniture all our re- 
pursuits; and it is thought they should desire no drawback of duties is now allowed on the re-expurta- | strictions, and, by ils own unfettered power, it will 
more, at least through the agency of governmental | tion of foreign imports. break down all foreign restrictions, and our own 
power, Equal rights and profits, so far as laws are | "This would be less simple, and is not recommend | being removed, wonld feed the hungry and clothe 
made, best conform to the principles upon which the led in lieu of that absolute reduction of the doties, | the poor of our fellow men throughout the densely 
constitution was founded, and with zn undeviating ! which will accomplish the same object of unrestrict- | peopled nations of the world. But now we will take 
regard to which all its functions should he exercised ! og exchange. But sucha provision would be a self- | nothing in exchange for these praducts but specie, 
—looking to the whole country, and not to classes | executiug reciprocity law, and should he desired by i except at very high duties; and nothing but a famine 


or sections. 


Soil, climate, and other causes, vary very much, in 
different countries, the pursuita which are most pro- i 


those believing in countervailing tariffs against fu- 
reign nations, but in reciprocal free trade with all 
—thus enabliug our farmers and planters to sell 


filable in each; and the prosperity of all of them | their produets for cheaper foreign manufactures, 


will be bast proinoled by leaving them, unrestricted 
by legislation, to exchange with each other those 
fabrics and products which they severally raise must 
cbeaply. This is clearly illustrated by the perfect 
free trade which exists among all the atates of the 


getting more for what they sell, aud paying less for 
what they purehase tn exchange. It seems strange, 
that while the profit of agriculture varies fram 1 tu8 


per cent., that of manulactures is more than double. | 


The reason is, that whilst the high duties secure 


. Nor will augmented duties here lead to a reduction 


union, and by the acknowledged fact that any one ol! nearly a monopoly of the home market to the mann- 
these states would be injured by imposing duties! facturer, the farmer and plauter are deprived to a 
upon the products of the others. lt ia generally con ] great_ extent of the foreign market by these duties. 
ceded that reciprocal free trade among nations would * "he farmer and planter are, to a great extent, forbid- 
best advance the interest of all. But it is contend- | den to buy in the foreign market, and confined to the 
ed that we must meet the tariffs of other nations by ! domestic articles enhaneed in price by the duties,— 
countervailing restrictions. That duties upon oui | The tarif is thus a double benefit to the mauufac- 
exporis by foreign nations are prejudicia] to us, is | turer, and a double loss to the larmer and plonter-— 
conceded; but whilst this injury is slightly felt by | a benefit to the l'ormer, in nearly a niouupoly of the 
the manufacturers, its weight falls alusoat exclusive- | tome market, and in enhanced prices of their fae 
ly upon agriculture, commerce, and navigation. li|bries, aud a loss to the latter, iu the payment of 
those interests which sustain the loss do not ask! those bigh prices, and in total or partial exclusion 
eountervaillng restrictions, it should not be damand-} from the foreign market. The true question is, 
ed by the manufacturers, who do not fee] the injury,; whether the farmer aud planter shall, to a greal ex- 
and whose fatries, in fact, are not excluded by the! tent, supply our peuple with olieap manufactures, 
foreign legislation of which they complain. That? purchased abroad with their agricultural products, 
agriculture, coumerce, and navigation are injured or whether this exchange shall he forbidden by high 
by foreign restrictions, constilules no reason why, duttes on such manufactures, and their supply thrown 
they should ba subjected to stil] severer treatment, | as a monopoly at large prices, by high taritis, into 
by additional restrictions aud countervailing tarifs | the hands of our own manufacturers. The number 
enacted at home. Commerce, agriculture, and ua- j of nianufacturing capitalists who derive the benefit 
vigation, harassed as they may be by foretgn restric from the heavy taxes extracted by the tard! [rom 
tions, diminishing the amount of exchangeatie pro | twenty millions of people, does not exceed ter, thou- 
ducta which they could otherwise purchase abroud, sand. "The whole number (neladiag the working 
are burdened with heavier impositions at home.— classes engaged iu our manufactures) deriving any 
benefit from the tariff, does not exceed 400,000, of 


- of foreign tariffs; but the reverse, by furnishing the 


protected classes there with the identical argument 
ussd by the protected classes here against reduction, 
By countervailing restrictions, we injure our own 


whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into 
this pursuit by the last tari. But thts simal] oui 
ber of 40,000 would still have been m the country, 
consuming our agricullural products, and in the ate 


breaka down all foreign restrictions, aud opens, for a 
time? the ports of Europe to our hreadstuffs. If, on 
a reduction of our duties, England repeals her corn 
lawa, nearly all Europe must follow herexample, or 
give to her manufacturers advantages which cannot be 
succesafully eneountered in most of the markets of 
the world. The tariff did not raise the priee of our 
breadstuffs; but a bad harvest in England does— 
| giving us for tlie time that foreign macket which we 
would soon have at all times, by that repeal ol the 
corn laws which must follow the reduction of our 
dutes. But whilst breadstuffs rise with a bad har- 
vest in Eugland, cotton almost invariably falls; be- 
cause the increased sum which, in that event, Eng- 
land must pay for our breadstuffs, we will take, not 
iu manufactures, but only in specie; and, not having 
it to spare, she brings dawn, even (o a greater ex- 
tent, the prica of our cotton. Hence the result, that 
E bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate 
|priee of our exports, often turns the exchanges 
| a5aiust us, carrying our specie abroad, and inflioting 
jd serious blow on our prosperity, Foreign nations 
| eannot for a series of years import more than they 
lexport; and, if we close our markets against their 
imports by- high duties, they must buy less of our 
exports or give a lower price, or both. 

Prior to the 30th of June, 1843, a orédit was given 
for the payment uf duties; since which date, they 
have baen collected in cash. Before the eash duties 
and the tariff of 1842, our trade in loreign imports 
re exported aüroad allorded large and profitable em» 

| ploymeut to our merchants, and freight to our cam- 
E marine, both fur the inward and outward 


voyage; but, since the Jast tariff this trade is being 
lost to the country, as 19 proved by the tables hereto 
The intal awount of foreign unports re» 
exported during the three years sice the last tari, 
both of free and dutiable goods, is $33,384,394 —be- 
ing far less than in any three years (except during 


annexed, 
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the war) since 1793 and less than waz re-exported 
in any one of eight several years. "The hizhest ag- 
gregate of any three vears was 4173 108 813. aud 
the lowest aggregate $41 315 705 — bein jiu ilie years 
1794. 1795. ard 1796 Before 1820, the free woods 
aie not distivg:i-heid in this particular from dotiahte 
gouds; bol since that date the returns. show th fal- 
lowing result: durtng the three y ears siave the laci 
ol 1849. the value cf dutiable ünports re-exported 
was $12 590 8l 1 —beinz less tian in any one of seven 
years preceding since 1820 the Invest usgregate of 
any three years sinre that date heing $14 918,444. 
and the highest $57,727 293 Even helore tte cash 
duties, for five years preeeding the high tariff of 1828, 
the value of dutiable goods re-exported was $94. 
796,241; and for the five years suceeeding that tariff, 
$66,784,192—showing a loss of $28,012,049 of our 
trade ws loreign exports afier the tariff of 1828 — 
The greal dinimutiuo of this most valuable branch 
of commerce has heen the combined result of eash 
duties and of the high tariff of 1912. If the eash 
duties are retained, as 1t is believed they should he, 
the only sure method of restoring this. trade is the 
adepton of the warebousing system, by which the 
foreign imports was be kept in store Sy the govern- 
ment unti! they are required fur re-exportation 
abroad ce consu s ption al howe—in which latter 
cuntingene y, and at the time when fur that purpose 
they are luken out of these stores for consumption, 
the dates are paid, and if re-exported, they piy no 
duty, hal only the expense uf sturage, Under the 
present system, the mer hant introduces foreign im- 
ports of the value of $100,000. He must naw, besidi s 
the advance fur the goods, make a further advance 
in cash, in many cases, of $50,000 fur the duties. — 
Under such a system, out a small amount ot g sods 
will he imported tor drawbacks; and the higher the 
duty, the farger must be the advance, and (hes caller 
the imports tur re-expurtation. 


The imports before payment of duties, under the. 
sane regulations now applied to uur imports n Wan- 
sit to Canada, way be taken from warechuuse to 
Warehouse—lrom the east of. the lakes, and to Pitts- 
burg, Cancinnett, and Louisville—trou New Orleans 
to Nutchez Vicksburg, Meuiphis, aud. St. Lonts— | 
and warehuused 1 these and other interior puris, the 
duties re;maniing unpaid ontil the gouds are taken 


two millions of acres; vet the azzregate nett pro- 
ered of the sales in 1834, 1335, 1836, and 1837, was 
$91 263,617 82. Those lsrzge sales were almost 
exelosively for speenlation; and this can only be 
unheated, at all times, by confining the sales to set- 
tlers an! cultivators m limited quantities, sufficient 


banks in that case would only he nominal, an! no 
addition would be made to the circulation of gaid 
and silver. 

Various forms of paper credit have bcen sugzested, 
as connected with the operatians of the constitution- 
al treasury; but they arc all eonsidered as impairing 


for farms or plantatinns. ‘The prize at which the | ong of the great objects of such a (reasnry—namely, 
public lands should be sold is an. important question |an augmented. circulation of specie. If paper, in 
to the whele country, but especially to the people ca whatever form, or from whatever source it may issue, 
the new tates, living inastly remote from the sea- | should be introduced as a cirenlation by the consti- 
board, and who have scarcely felt the presence ol'|tutional treasury, it world, precisely to that extent, 
the govern:nent in local expenditures, but chiefly ip | diminish its use as a means of circulating gold and 
the exhaustian nf their means for purchases ol public | silver, 
lands and for eustoins. The constitutional treasury could he rendered a, 
The public lands are not of the same value; yet | most powerful auxiliary of the mint in augmenting 
they ure all fixed at. one unvarying price. which is | the specie circulation. The amount of publie mo- 
far abuve the value of a large portion of these lands. | ney which can be placed in the mint is now limited 
Tie quantity naw subject to entry at the minimum | by law to one million of dullars; anid to that extent 
prise of $1 25 per acre is 133.307.457 acres, and | it is now used as a depository, and as a means af in- 
109,035 345 in addition, ta which the Indian title has | ereasing our coinage. It is suzgested that this limi- 
been extinguished—being an aggregate of 242.342, | tation msy be sa modified as to permit the use of our 
802 acres, and requiring a century and a quarter: mint and branch mints fora much larger sun in 
to cumplete the sales at the rate they have progress |connection with the constitutional treasury, The 
ed heretofare—without including any of the un-|amount of public money received at New York 
sald lands of Texas or Oregan, or of the vast region ; greatly exceeds ihat collected at all other points, and 


besides to which the Indian title is put yet extn- 
guished. 

lt i5 clear, then, that there isa vast and annually 
increasing surplus of public lands, very little of 
which will be sold within any reasonable period at 
the present price, and in regard to which the public 
interest would be promoted, and the revenue aug- 
mented, by reducing the price. The redaction of the 
prive of the pnblis lands in favor of setilers and cul- 
tivators, would enhance the wages of lahar. Itis 


,au argument urged in favor of the tariff, that we 


ought to protect our labor against what is ealled the 
pauper labor of Europe, But whilst. tlie tariff does 
not enhance the wazes of labor, the sales of the pub- 
tin lands at low prices, and in limited quantities, to 
sritiers and cultivators, would. accomplish this ob- 
ject. 1f these who live by the wages of labar could 
purchase 320 acres uf tand for $380, 160 for $40 or 


: 80 for $20, ur 40 acre lots for $10, the power of the 


manufacturing capitalist in reducing the wages of 


: labor would be greatly diminished; because; when 
“those lands were thus reduced in price, those who 
out of the varenouse, and out of the ertziial pack- “live by the wages of lahor could purchase farms at city. 


would of itself seem to eali for a place of public 
deposite there; in view of whieh, the location of a 
-branch of the mint of the United States at that city, 
woul! be most convenient aud useful The argu uent 
‘used against a eanstitutional treasury, of the alleged 
‘inseeurily of the publie funds in the hands of indivi- 
duals, and especially the vast amount collected at N. 
| York, will he entirely obviatea by such an establish- 
|meut. The mint of the United Stages has now been 
‘in existence fifty-two years. 1t has had the custody, 
of upwards 114 000,000 of dollars; and during this’ 
; long period of time, there never has been a loss of 
any of its specie in the miut by the government. Tne 
‘mint at Philadelphia is now conducted with great 
, efficiency, by the able and fiitifal officer atthe heud 
of thatestablishment, whose general supervisory au- 
'tharity, without leaving the parent mint. might still 
i be wisely extended to the branch at New York. Be- 
| sides the utility of such a brauch as a place for keep- 
jing safely and disbursing the pub'ie money, it is be- 
e. a that the coinage might be greatly augmented 
; by the existence of a braneh of the mint at that great 
lt is there that tao-thirds of the revenue is 


age, al such poris, fur cousumplion; thus carrying! these low rates, and coltiva® the soil for themselves ' annually collected—the whole ol which, under the 


our foreign cummeree into the interior, with all the 
advantage of augiwented busivess and cheaper sup-! 
plies throughout the country. It ill introduce into! 
our large ports on ur near the seaboard assorted car- 
goes of goods ly be re exported with our own, toj 
supply the ibatkets al tie world. Jt wil vaeapen, 
prices to Ure eonsu ner, by deducting the Interest and 
profit tiat. are nos charged upon the advance of 
duiy —building up the marts uf our own. commerce, 
and giving. prefilaile employment to our own cum- 
mercial marine. 1t wut greatly inerease our reve- 
nue, vy anginenting our imports, together with our 
exports; and is respeetfully reconsmended lo congress, 
as an important part of ihe whole system now pio- 
posed for their euusideration. * 

The act of ihe 3d ul March last allowing a draw- 
back of foreign imports exported from certain ports 
lo Canada, arid also to Santa Fe and Chihuahua, in 
Mexico, has gone, to sume extent, into c[fect, under 
regulations prescribed by this department, and i5 be. | 
ginning to produce the most happy results—espe | 
cally iu an augniented trade in the sup ly of foreign 
exports to Canada from our own ports. Indeed, this 
law must soon pive to us the whole of this valuable 
trade during the iong period when the Si. Lawrence! 
is closed by ice, and a large proportion of it at all; 
seasons. ‘I'he result would be suil more benelicial 
if Canada were alowed to carry all her exports to, 
foreign nations in transita through our uwn ran- 
roads, rivers, aud canais, to de shipped from ouro sn 
ports. Such a system, whilst if would secure to us! 
this valuable trade, would greatly enlarge the busi- 
ness of our rivers, lakes, rarlruads, and canals, as 
well as auament our commerce; aud wool] soon! 
lead to the purchase, by Canada, nut only of uur 
foreign exports, bat also, iu. any cases, of our do- 
mestie produets and fabrics, to complete an assurt- 
ment, in this manner our ronunercial relations with: 
Canada would become more intinate, and imore and 
more of her trale, every year, woud be secured to 
our people. 

Connected with this department, and the finances, 
js the question of the sales of the public lands. The 
proceeds of these sales, it is believed, stiuutd cone! 
tinue to constitute a pornon of tlie revenue, dimin- 
ishing to that extent the umount required tu ne raised 
by tlie tari. ‘Tue nett pr ceeds ot these sates paid, 
jute the treasury during the last fiseul year, wad 
$2,077,022 30; and irom the first sales in [T37 up lo 
the 3yui of September last, was sllsGu7 sso 9I.— 
‘The average annual sales have been much less than 


| hours a day an the manufactories. 


and families, instead of working for others twelve 
Reduce the price 


| which the laborer must pay for the publie dumain; 


bring thus the means of purchase within his power; 
prevent all speculation and monopoly in the public 
famis; confine the sales to settlers and cultivators, in 
fintiied quantities; preserve Uhese hundreds of mil- 
lions uf acres, lor ages to come, as homes for the 
poor and oppressed; reduce t^e taxes, by reducing 


| the tariff, and oringing down the prices which the 
| poor are thus compelled to pay for all 


the necessa- 
ries aud comforts uf fife,——and more will be done 
lur the benefit of American labor than if millions 
were added to the profits of manufacturing capital by 
the enactment of a protective tariff. 


‘The seeretary of the treasury, on coming into of- 
lice, found the revenues depositel with banks, ‘The 


law establishing the independent treasury was re- | 


pealed; and the secretary had no power to re-estab- 
lish that system. Congress had not only repeated 


operation of the constitutional treasury, would be 
received in specie. 


| Of that amount, a very large sum would be re- 
ceived in coin of other countries, aud. especiailv in 
| foreign gold eoins—all of which could be speedily 
i converted, upon the spot, into our own coins of gold 
[and silver. The amount also of such foreign coin 
brought by emigrants to the city of New York is 
| very considerable; a large portion of which would 
‘find its way to the branch of the mint fur recoinage: 
| The foreign gold coins Jo not, and it is feared will 
| not cirenlale genera'ly as a currency, notwithstanding 

they are made aiender by law. he rate at which 
i these coins are fixed by Jaw is not familar to the 

people; the denomination of such coin is inconve- 

nient; the parts into which it is divided are not deci- 
(mal; tlie vatesat which itis taken vary in different 
| parts of the Union. ftis inconvenient in the way 
lof ready transfer in counting; it is more difficult, in 
| common use, to distinguish the genuine from the 


that law, but, as a substitute, had adopted the pre- |counterfeit foreign coin; and the stamp upon it is not 
sent system of deposite banks, and prohibited chang- | familiar to the people—from all which causes, fo- 
hig any one of those for another bank, except for|reizn gold coin does not, and will not, circulate ge- 
specified reasons. No alternative was left but toj nerally as a currency among the people, In many 
continue the existing system until congress should | of the banks, nearly the whole of their spevie is kept 
think proper to change it. Phat change, it is hoped, | in every variety of foreign gold coin; and when iL is 
wil! now be made hy a return to the treasury of the | tendered by them in payment of their nutes, the great 
constitutiun. Que of the great evils uf banks is the | body of the people, not being familiar with these 


eoustant expansion and contraction of the currency; 
and this evil is augmented by the deposite of the re- 
venue with banks, whether state or natiunal. Tho 
only proper course for the government is to keep its 
own movey separate {ruin all banks and bankers, in 
js own lveasury—whether in the mint, branch 
munts,ur other guverninent agencics—-and 
only gold and silver com in all receipts and dis- 
bursements. ‘Tie business of the country will be 
more sale when an adequate supply of specie is 
kept withio our donits, aud its circulation encourug- 
cd by all the means within thy power of this govern- 
ment. 

If this government, and the slates, and the people, 
unile in suppressing the use of specie, an adequate 
supply, for want of a demand, cannot be kept within 
vor linits; and the condition uf the business and cur- 
vene) uf the conntry will be periluus aud uncertain. 
it will ue coinpietely within the power of tho banks, 
Whose paper will constitute the exclusive circula. 
tun of the whole community. Nur will st be usefui 
tu estublisii a cotistitutional ireasury, itis to receive 
or disburse the paper of banks. Separation Irom the 


to use] 


coins, do not receive them; and thus the eirculation 
of a gold currency is, to a great extent, defeated.— 
If these coins were converted at our mint, or branch 
mints, into the eagle, the half cagle, and quarter ea- 
gle, we should speedily have a large supply of Ame- 
rican gold com, and it would very soon be brought 
into cornmon use as a currency, and thus give to it 
grealer stability, and greater securily to all the bu- 
siness of the eountry. A considerable amount of fo- 
reign gold coin has, during the present year, under 
the directions of this department, been converted inio 
American gold coin; but (he process would be much 
more rapid if aided by the organization uf the consti- 
tutional treasury, and the establishment of a branch 
of the mint at the great commercial emperiuin of the 
Union. Wath the mint and branch mints as deposi- 
tories, the sum remaining in the hands of other re- 
ccivers of publie moneys, whether of lands or cnstums, 
would be inconsiderable, and the government could 
be readily protected from all loses of such sums by 
adequate. bonds, and the power, by law, to convict 
And punish as criminals all who embezzle t! c publie 
Montya, 


a 
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Tt is believed, under such a system, that no defaults. is whatthe manufaeturershould desire and expeeial- 
would take piace, sad that the publie moneys would. ly thit that questio: shoubl be taken out of the 
be safely k pt and disbursed in apta and silver ‘This arena nf politics, hv a just and permanent. settle 
MONerP oer nds made, Dy the eoastitutien, the isre meat A great nimher of tables 
Hala spec ulieucy. That cucrcasy can only edeets of the tarif, compiled from tie ulficial dòrn- 
he coimed, and ils value regulated, by (nis govern- ments, accompanying this report. So.ne of these 
ment. It is one ol its first. duties to supply such a tables exhibit the operation of each of our tariffs, 
re ae e costo e DIR, to eee en He pe 
; ain wi emptto|sent period. In order ta euahle the secretary to 
pertorm that duty, if, when coin is made or regulat- | comply with the direction of the acts of ince 
omo ud cu e Sn M | Fetes him in his annual M tu suggest ME 
xp: ? eirenfation, or >s it ou or improving or increasing the revennes," and to 
country, by substituting the paper of banks ui all the give * informatinn to congress in adopting modes of 
transactions of the governinent, !raising" the revenue, two circulars were issued 
There is polipe which will advance so surely the published and generally distributed propundiug va 
E e e NI x euo adequate MD rious questions connected with this subject, and re- 
specie, diffused throughout every portion of the Un- questing replies. Sume answers have heen receiv 
ion, dua constituting, to a great extent. the ordinary | ed, from friends as well as opponents, of the tarif; 
circulation everywhere amnuz the people. ]ltis a butthe se-retary regrets that the manufacturers 
currency that will never break nor fil; it will nei-, with very few M on, have declined aas werinz 
ther expand nor contract beyond the legitimate busi- these questions or com:nunieating any information as 
ness of the country; it will lead to no extravagant i regards their profits aad surplus, nr in relation tn the 
Hen une. la X T ee i pe ae ae an mor of o that is QAM 
; nor will lahore a robbed ' useful in these relies, tnzether with a copy of bat 

of its reward by the depreciation of such currency. the cireulars, is appended to this report. ODE 
There is no danger that we shall have too much gold, The coast surveys is rapidly progressinz—havinz 
and silver in actual circulation, or too small an’ heen extended eastward to the eastern roast of Mas. 
pam aeons pyan o that any giay ever gi e, and southward nearly to the dividing linc 

e inilicted upon the business of the countr 4 of Maryland and Virginia, on the Chesapeake. Tw 

diminution of the circulation of the paper of Tas, new SMS of operation have been DER ud 
and the suhstitution in. its" place, to that extent, of, the sanction of this department, in. North Carolina, 
gold and silver. Even their most ardent advocates and on the Gulf of Mexico, from which the work 
must admii that banks are subject to periodical ex- | may be spread until the parts nails. — linportant po- 
DUNS and contractions, aud that this evil would | sitions for forts, navy yards, harburs, and light houses 
e inereascd by giving them the funds of the go-t present themselves along this interesting portion nf 
vernment to loan, and by receiving and disbursing the coast of Louisiana, Mississippi and Aiabana, 
nothing but their paper. and the islands guanlıng the interior channel het s een 
Tt is helieved that the permanent interest of every | Mobile and N. Orieans. Great economy exists in the 
class of the people will be advanced by the estab- | administration of the fund appropriated for the coast 
lishment of the constitutional treasury, and that the | Survey; and every effort is made hy the superioten- 
manufacturers especially will derive great benelits| dent to press the work onward to a completion. — 
fram its adoption. It will give stability to all their) Three charts resulting from the survey have peen 


operations, and insure them, toa great extent, against Published within the past year, and five mnre are | 


those fluctuations, expansions, and cuntractions uf; early ready for publication. This great work is 
the currency so prejudicial to their interests, By | Most honorable to the science of our country, most 
guarding against mdlations of the currency, it will useful to our navy and commercial marine, and in 
have a tendency to check periodical excesses of fo- | Connexion with our light houses, must decrease the 
reign importations purchased in fact upon credit; cost of freight and insurance, as well as the risk uf 
while loans from banks, or dangerous enlargements! life and property. Great attention has been given 
of their business, and excessive issues of their paper, | by this departinent to the very important subject of 
will he greatly diminished. Whilst a sound and! ur light house system, ‘The varions improvements 
stable currency guards the manufacturer agutust ex- SUagested hy experience at home or ahroad—the 
cessive importations from ahroad, it protects him/Telative advantages of gas and oil, nf reflectors, 
from disasters at home, and frum those ruinous re- | lenticular and revolving lights, the locaton and 
volsrons in which so many thousands are reduced to | Construction of the buildings, as well as the mode 
bankruptcy. ‘Tne tariff, if followed, as in the ab-| Of keeping the light-—are all being fully and care- 
sence of adequate checks it certainly soon will be, | fully investigated, and a report, it is believed will he 
by an inflated currency, whilst it thus enhances the | ready during the present session of congress. From 
expenses of manufacturing at home, will speedily | the Chesapeake to the Capes of Florida, and thence 
and certainly raise prices up to the whole amount of| Westward, our coast is badly lighted, as well as 
tne duty, so as to repeal the operation of that duty, the great lakes of the north and west; and nume 
in favor of the manufacturer, ani enable the foreign | rous wrecks, often accompanied with loss of life and 
importer again to flood the market, at the enhanced | Property, seem to require the interposition of con- 
prices arising from an inflated currency. But sonn | 8733. 

the revulsion co-ves, and all are overwhelmed in a| Such portion of the charts of ihe exploring expe- 
The currency is reduccd below the | dition as were placed under the charge of this de- 
wants of the country, by a sudden and ruinous con-| partment were distributed for tte beuelit of our 
traction; and the labor and industry of years are! Whale ships. These valuable charts embrace the 
required to repair tlie mischief, Stability, both im; Survey of many hitherto almost unexplored regions 
the tariff and tue currency, is what the manulae and islands of the Pacific, as well as a part of the 
turer should most desire. Let the tariff’ be perma-| ast of Oregon, aud must be eminently useful for 
nently adjusted, by a return to reasonable an1 mo | Macy purposes, but especially to our seanen and 
derate revenue duties—which, even when imposed merchants engiged in the whale fishery. tu pursu 
truly and in good faith for that purpose, will yield 
sufficient advantage tu afford reasonable profits; 
and let this permanent system (and noue ot! er cau 
be permanent) be established, aud accompanied by a 
stable curreucy—aud the manulacturer, in a series 
of years, will der:ve the greatest beneñis from the 
system. " 

The present system cannot be permanent. ft isi 
too unequal and unjust—too exorbitant and oppres- | 
sive, and too clearly in conilict with the fundamental 
principles of the constitution. If the manufacturer | 
thinks that this system can be permanent, let him 
look to the constant changes which have attended all 
attempts to establish and continue a protective tariff. | 
The first tarif was based in part upon the principle 
of very moderate protection to domestic : 


cy, and alsu in relation to statistics; and these, with 
ail other reporta required from this department, will 
be presented at the earliest practicable period of the 
present session, 

In presenting his aonual report, in obedience to 
the law, the secretary of the treasury submits his 
views with undissembled diffidence—consoled by the 
reflection that all his errors of jodgment will be cor- 
rected by the superior wisdom of the two houses of 
congress, goided and directed by that overroting 
Providence which has blessed the unexainpled pru- 
gress of this great and happy Union. 

R J. WALKER. 
Secretary of the treasury. 
Hon. Jous W. Davis, 


tures; and the resuit has been, as appears by the table i ` 
Speaker of the house af representatives. 


heretofore annexed, that the tarilf has been chang- 
ed and mudified thirty times since that period —beiug 
more than once on an average, for every congress 
since the government was founded; aud oue of these 
tarifs was in itself a system of annual changes, 
operating through a period of ten years. Of these 
changes fouiteen have been general, and sixteen 
special. From 1816 onward, tnese changes have 
been most frequent; aud it is vain to expect perma- 
pency from anything buta revenue tarif. Stability 
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REPORT or rue SECRETARY or roe NAVY. 
Se  —— — 


Navy department, Dec. 1, 1815. 
Sir: During the past year the usual squadrons of 
the navy of the United States have been maintained. 
In the Mediterranean, Commudore Smith had com 
mand of the Cumberland and the Plymouth. Ile 


| sea 


ustrative of the | 


ance of a resoluiiun of congress, a report is in proe | 
gress of preparation as regards the banks and curren- | 


to uur interests Iu the Gulf of Mexico, aud con. 
i 


would have despatched the Plymonth to the Black 
but leave was refused by the Ouoman pori- 
unbretel sue newiy appuwted consul to Tan- 
and insured his reception. 


EE! 
i 


Our ships ia tae Wediterranean have usually been 
tiactive at Port Mahon, during the winter; this can 
he obviated by an interchange of service. The Ply- 
mouth has, therefore. heen directed to join the Bra- 
zil sqiadron, and the Cumberland has returned 
i home; their places will be taken at the opening of 
jus season by a part of the present African squadron. 
|. The African squadron was organized by Coinmo- 
| dure Perry, by whom god sanitary regulations vere 
estatilished. He was relieved by Commodore Skin- 
(ner, m the Jamestown, who has shown equal egusid- 
eration for the health of all under bis commaai.— 
| Yet the Peebie and the Traxtou. contracted disea-e, 
land, as an ect of hiinanity, were ordered to return 
(inue. “Phe Soutaanpton his deen seot out with 
jslores, to renun on the coaste The Marion and 
Dolphi toslused as a ceinforcement Tne Boxer 
lis destined fur tie sane station, and wall sai imme. 
‘diately, the Canbertand, oeartaz the vroad peu- 

vaut ot. Coma olore Read, wiil proceed in Jauuary 
[to reheve ine Jiwestusu ani Yorktown, wuch wall 
| then repair 1o tie SLlediterrauean. 


On the Brazi station, Commodore Rousseau, the 
‘first officer west ol ihe Allezanies ever selected to 
command a squadron, relieves Cauwadore Turner, 
BL Raritan wal repu Uo the noms squadron; the 
, Bastun ss ordered to retura to the Üuiiei States.-— 

the Columina, the Saratoga, tne Piynioata and tue 
Bainbridge will, tur the present, cousutate tne Brazil 
squadron. 
| Comm dore Parker, alter a very successfut cruise, 
reluroed itun ihe A-nmüc stalion in Seplember, 
uemstaz tone the Brandywine, the St. Louis, and 
the Perry. At the Bay ol 1-Jauds, Captain MeKee- 
ver, ii tie St Lows, bad the happiness to render val- 
ju Ule scivice to the ithaditunts of an infant British 
autllement, 


In May, Commodore Biddle sailed for the East 
lusis, m command of the Columbus ship of the 
jue, aud the Vineenues, bearing the iaiuister to 
Ouna, and the ratified treaty between the United 
States and the Chinese emperor. The beultu of Mr. 
A. H. Everett, the mioister, having tdoced lus re- 
turn, the exchange of the ratlivations of the treaty 
, was commuted lo the charge of Commodore Biddle, 
| Who will doobtless show tnat an able und gallant 
| naval ulficer conducts satistacturily alt affairs eutrus- 
ted to bim. 
| The Constitution is on her retura from China, after 
{having visited. ditferent ports aad isiauds in the Ins 
j dian seas. 


| The Pacific sq:adron, under Coin:nudore Sloat, 
has consisted vt the Savannah, the Levant, the War- 
ren, aud the Snark. The tiree tirst will return in 
| 1346, and will be relieved by tne Congress, the 
; Portsmouth, aud the Cyane. ‘ihe difficulty of com- 
Jirunteating with our ships in the Pacific makes at 
‘proper io suggest the advantage of a public wail 
! thrgngh our on territory to a convenient port in tbe 
[straits of Juan de Fuca. Arrangements should also 
be made, at the earuest day taat is proper, lur get- 
ting supplies for our Pacifi; squadcou trem our owa 
[sus aud vor own ctlzens in laat region. 


The hume squadron has been under the command 
lof Commedore Couner, who has distinguished bim- 
scht by souad judgioeut in tue perlurmanee of his du- 
lty. His toree, which consisted of the Potumac, the 
‘Falmouth, the Vaudalia, the Luvrence, and the So- 
wers, was weakened by the return of the Vandalia, 
j Miuels vinced Flay, and was driven home by the 
; yeliu lever, contracted at Port au Prince, where she 
bad ogen ordered vn duty. The squadron was ine 
lereased by the Princeton aud Porpoise, the St. Ma- 
ity’s and the Saraloga, ouder Counnodore Stockton, 
! and soon after vy the Join Adaus, and the sleamuship 

Mississippi. Phe agsiegale force of Commodore 
Cunner was much la: zer than has usually rallied une 
der one American pennant, di gave efficient protec- 


tributed to spread a seitse of security uver our coude 
try to its extreme Jiaut of the Dei Norte, 


Deeming it of great importance to become acquain- 
ted with tie uavy yards aud estadhishinents concect- 
ed with the navy, Ì have, during the past suunner, 
visited all of them, except those at Pensacola and at 
Memphis. They are generally in excellent order. 
The principal improvements m progress at those I 
visited are at Brooklyn, wüere liio work on the dry» 
dock is advaueing with efficiency and economy. 

‘The vicinity to a city which is the emporium of na- 
val stores, und is crowded with seamen, slupbuilders, 
and exceitent mechanics of all kiuds, gives to that 
yard great facilities for the prompt repair and equipe 
ment of ships of war, 
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At the naval asylum in Philadelphia, more Ihaa a 
hundred veteran sailors are enjoying the ample pro 
vision wisely reserved for the comfort of their de- 
cliniog years. Yet, ! would earnestly advise that 
the buildings of the asylum, at their present location, 
be orver enlarged, bnt that, after it is full, new pen- 
sioners shold be placed in some salubrious spot near 
the ocean, where the aged seaman can waten ships 
as they come and go, aud have old familiar objects 
within his sight. 

The charge on the navy hospital fund, which is; 
noticed in the communication from the bureau E 
medicine, was incurred in 1844, on the recommend- 
ation of the chief of that bureau, at whose urgent 
suggestion, houses for the governor and surgeon of 
the asylum were anthorized tu be erected. The ex- | 
penditures have been circumscribed; and the recom- | 
mendation to encroach stil further on the fund, by | 
erecting other dwellings at other stations, has not 
been complied with. ‘The fund should be sacredly 
reserved for the immedia'e and personal henefit of ; 


those from whose earuings it has accrued. Nor have ' 
1 thought it just to continue t» appropriate a large 
part of the buildings at the asylum to the use of the 
midshipmea who were preparing for the established ` 
examiuation, previous to their passing to a higher 
grade. 

Congress in its great desire to improve the navy, 
had permitted the department to employ professors 
and insiructors, at an annual cost of about $28,200; , 
and it had been usnal, besides the few employed at 
the receiving ships aod the naval asylum, to send 
professors with the nud-hipmen into every ocean and | 
ilime. But the ship is not trrendly to study; nn ud 
fice of professor rapidly dezenerated into a. sine- 
cure offen got su much was done as the elder officers 


I! 
t 


{ 


wenld ehiecrf illy do for their juniors; toe teachers on: 
boar. the receiving ships gave itte nis ruction, or 
none vla ever; So that the expenditure was fruitless | 


Many of tne professor were avle 


of greal resnits. ere a : 
iT [he idea | 


and willing, hut the system wasa t: 


naturally soggested self of seizing tone when | 
the inidshipmen are on shore and spprepriating It to 
thew catture, diustead of sending migratory profes. 
Sors to sea, with each handiul of miisiiipmen, the | 
ondshipuen themselves, in the intervals Bee | 
sea duly, might be coliceted in a wdy, and devote | 
their tine to sonable istruciiou. For the pay of ihe! 
instructors congress has provided. [n looking out 


for a moilest shelter for tie pupils, 1 was encouraged | 
to ask for Fort Severn, at Annapolis. The transter 
was readily made, hy order of the secretary of war, 
and a school was tumediately organized, on an un- 
ostentatious aud frogail plan. Fms institution, by 
giving some preliminary instruction to the midship- 
men before their first eruise, by extending an alfec- ; 
timate but firm supervision over them as they re- 
turn from sea, by providing for them suitable cnl- 
tore before they pass to a higher grade, by rejecting 
from the service all who fail in capacity or in good | 
disposition to use their time well, will go far to ren- 
ovate and improve the American navy. 


The plan pursued has been unpretending, but, it is 
hoped, will prove efficient. A few protessors give 
more and better instruction than foar-and-twenty at 
sea. No supernumerary officer has been ordered to 
Annapolis; no idle man 1s attached to the establish- 
ment, Commander Buchanan, to # bom the organi- 
zaton cl the schoot was intrusted, has carried his 
instructions into effect with precisian and sound judg- 
ment, and wilh a wise adaptation of simple and mod- 
erate means to a great and noble end. Let nut con- 
gress auler that new expenses are to be imncurred.— 
Less thai the amount that bas hitherto been at the 
disposition. of the department for purposes of cul- 
ture will support the school, and repair and enlarge 
the quarters, received frum the hospitality of the 
army. 

At Washington the admirable instrumerts provi- 
ded (or the observatory have been placed under the 
charge of officers of the navy, who are well aware 
that the opportunities alfurded them for advancing as- 
{ronomical science, are unequalled on this continent, 
and seareely sorpassed in Europe. Results hanura 
ble to the country may, therefore, be justly expecteu 
of them. From that institution charts are furnished 
to the navy at eost; and the instrumenls used at sea 
are there preserved, corrected, and repaired. Would 
1t not be well that the plates of all charts authorized 
by congress to be engraved should he deposited there, 
asthe place-most appropriate for their preservation 
and use? 

it is a subject of great regret that the pressure of 
husiness lett no opportunity to visit the yards «t the 
south and southwest. ‘The plans lor their unprove- 
ment should be auch as will not interfere with or in 
jure each other. - i 

Pensacola by ils position arrests puole attention. 
The security of our naval power in tue Gulf ol Mex- 
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wwo depends, in a great measure, on its condition and 
resources. The events of the summer show conclu- 
sively the necessity fur a libera! provision at that sta 
tion of all the means essential to a well-f'irnished aod 
efficient navy yard. A large estimate for that yard 
is therefore presented, although l desire to await 
further information before finally approving the pro- 
posed mode of its expenditure. 

Memphis, on the contrary, heing in the heart of the 
country, on an ocean river, vet a thousand miles from 
the sea, is inappropriate for the repair of ships of 
war; but, Fa building steamships, it may compete 
with Boston, New York and Philadetphia— with S'. 
Louis, Cincinnati, ard Pittsburg. It lies, moreover, 
just below the hemp growing region, and is rerom- 
mended hy its position for the establishment of the 
manufacture of cordage. A rope-walk, with the la- 
test improvements, is therefore proposed, so that the 
west may not only produce, bnt manufacture, the 
hemp nsed for the American navy. 

I have disapproved some of the details of the plan 


! proposed for the navy yard at Memphis, hecanse it 


was framed on a scale nf extravagant expenditure, 
which, for the mere work of preparation, would have 
consumed many years, and would have cost, by esti- 
mate, at least two millions of dollars, and which con 
templates the residence of many officers, eivil and 
naval, who, in any event, would be useless. lre- 
commend that congress confine the use of the mo- 
neys it may appropriate, first, to the immediate con- 
struction of a rope-walk, and next, to simple ar- 
rangements for building and equipping steamers. — 
To introdnee at the west the manufacture of Ameri- 
can hemp for the navy, will prove a national henefit. 

The United States shonlt produce al! the hemp 
used in its navy. Enterprise, climate, and soil, 
leave no doubt that it may be raised aod prepared, of 
the hest quality, and at prices within the limit pre- 
scribed by law. To iosure that ead, { gave the sub- 
ject early aud continued attention; and nothing but 
American hemp has been received under any con- 
Fiod 
ing, by short experience, that to insist on the inspec- 
tion at Charlestown, as heretofore practised, would 
he injnrious to the western planter, 1 directed that, 
while all who had made contracts at prices based 
upon inspection and delivery at Charlestown, should 
be held to fulfit their engagements, purchases should 
be made of 300 tons, during the present fiscal year, 
to be delivered'aud finally inspected at Louisville 
and St. Louis. 


The subject of lake defences is reserved for a spe- 
cial communication. 

The care of the reservations and plantations of 
live oak, J recommend, should be transferred to the 
land office, which alune has the proper means of as- 
certaining titles, and which ean a-sume the charge 
with less expense and greater efficiency than this de- 
partment. 

1 may ask leave during the winter to present some 


| suggestions on the organization of tlie department 


and its bureaus. 

The present contract system requires modification, 
so that no fraud to the United States may shield it- 
self under the letter of the law, or contracts be giv- 
en out at prices exceeding the market price. 

The balance of appropriations oo hand will, it is 
believed, with the exercise of rigid economy, be suf- 
ficient for the the remainder of the fiscal year. The 
estimates for the next year contemplate no increase 
ia the force employed during the present. Those 
for the civil department are precisely the same as 
were granted for the current year. For the improve- 
ment of yards and docks, | recommend only what the 
chief of that bureau declares tu he absolutely neces- 
sary. Some of the shore stations, which had been 
acedlessly multiplied, have been abolished: in trans- 
mitting the estimate for the remainder, I am fac 
from expressing an opinion that no forther reduc- 
tion should be made, The estimate for provisions 
and that fr pay rests on the basis of the present re- 
striction by law to seven thousand five hundred meu; 
but the estimate for pay, without proper retreneh- 
ments by congress, may prove deficient. 

As the marine corps 1s placed under the direction 
of the navy departinent, it becomes my duly to pre- 
sent the estimates for its support. {ts services on 
*hip-uoard are highly valued; its evil consists in its 
luxury of tieid officers, who have no duties to perform 
propuruionate to their pay and emolviments. During 
the past year thia burden has been increased. By a 
decision of your predecessor, an addition has been 
made to the pay of its gallant colonel commandant; 
and although the procedure on which the decision 
rests has never hud the sanction of the honse of re- 
presentalives, and apparently conflicts with law, 1 
have not felt justified in withdrawing from the con- 
sideration and decision of congress tlie estimates of 
that officer for his own increased pay aud the pay of 
his aid de camp, an officer heretofore unknown to the 


corps and of donbtful propriety. The marine corps 
is not a hrizade—not even a regiment. It is never 
assembled; seldom even does a full company come 
together. Tt serves in small detachments, command- 
ed chiefly by junior officers. Though about two 
thirds of the corps were, in summer, on ship-board, 
all the field officers remain on shore. Of thirteen 
captains, but one is at sea; of forty lieutenants, about 
seven are atsea. At one shore station, a major, a 
capliin, and three lieutenants have had charge of 
about 28 men An increase of the officers of the 
corps is, therefore, not needed for naval purposes, 
even on an increase of the men. 

For the increase of the navy no estimates are pre- 
sented. ‘Phe department awaits, an that subject, the 
instruction of congress Yet it is to be observed 
that, in comparison with other nations, our navy is 
poorly supplied with sea going steainers— which 
cannot, indeed, in the present state of science, form 
the main reliance of a squadron. but as auxiliaries, 
are of vast advantage. The Mississippi and the 
Princeton are our only efficient vessels of that char- 
acter on the ocean. Should it.be determined to m- 
crease this class of ships, it is desirahle that the 
best experience should he consulted in their construc- 
tion; and the doubtfu! novelties, especially such as 
confliet with the kaown laws of mechanical forces, 
should be disregarded. 

I earnestly hope that our gallant navy, during the 
next year, as heretofore, may perform its whole du- 
ty, displaying the flag of our republic in every ocean, 
protecting our commerce, extending the bounds of 
human knowledge, overawing semi-harbarous na- 
tions, restraining the piratical traffe in African 
slaves, and by its presence promoting the preserva- 
tion of the peace of mankind. 

{t contains all the elements of efficiency. It has 
able and skillful officers, who compete with alacrily 
fer every post of danger or adventure. lts men ex- 
cel in seamanship, courage, and fidelity to their 
country. Unsuited to purposes of maratime domin- 
ion, it inspires respect for the American flag in every 
part of the world. Yet a regard for its best interests, 
a desire to promote the welfare of its meritorious of- 
ficers, and a sense of justice to the country, induce 
me to add, that its annual cost is disproportionate to 
its magnitude; and the system of its organization and 
preferments deprives merit of hope, by conferring 
the highest rank in the profession without much re- 
gard to capacity or previous activity in the public 
service. 


Age alone now claims precedence—though that 
claio is unauthorized by the constitution, and unsus- 
tained hy law. Seniority demands promotion as 
its right, and the highest rank and pay are awarded 
to the longest life. Yet the chantes are that the 
oldest are not the mast meritorious. Excellence 
seeks the opportunity of displaying itself, and ts se- 
iected for the most perilons aud wasting service; 
while mediocrity fails to be employed, and obtains 
length of days in safe and affluent retirement. Pro- 
motion by seniority is a premium upon inactivity. 

Many of the best among the older officers received 
high promotion while comparatively in early life,— 
The younger officers of to-day are equally full of 
talent aod ambition; but the present sysiem refuses 
to them the opportunity of command while life is in 
its vigor, and reserves it for the decline of their pow- 
ers. |n consequence, the average age of captains is 
constantly increasing, and is already nearly sixty.— 
The average nu:nber of annna! promotions is about 
two, The average age of commanders, from whom 
captains are and should be taken, is not much less 
than fifty. From their great number, the little sea- 
service to which they are called is favorable to lon- 
gevity. Continue the present usage twenty years 
longer, and, while hope will be crushed in the young 
men in the service, the class of commanders will it- 
self be composed of none but aged men, and there will 
not be a captain under thseescore years and ten. 

This enstom discourages the most worthy, and 
leads tho incapable and the indolent to eling with 
tenacity to their commissions, 

Why shontd the incapable be promoted? Why 
should they be allowed tu postpone the promotion of 
the capable? Why should gallantry, temperance, in- 
legrily in t c payment of debts, distinction hy ser- 
viec at sea, weigh no more thau opposite considera- 
tions? Why should men deficient in capacity and in- 
expericnecd in their profession be advanced, and, as 
a consequence, officers with every naval and maaly 
virtue, aud the brilliancy and vigor of matured pow- 
ers, be left to wait till great age gives them the pre- 
forment which gentus, alacrity, and merit could not 
attain? 

No nasal service can maintain an cfficient and ele- 
vated character under a Jong continuance of a system 
which jevels nerit and demerit, and tends to change 
the profession of the uavy from a career of rewarded 
honor to a career for a livetibood. 11 is not strange, 


í—— 
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Under this system, that the navy even contains a very 
few offi ers who have scaveely been at sea, and some 
who have not seen sea—service enough to accompitsh 
them in the proper qualifications of their profession. 

Thosa that are capable—and our service abounds 
jo them —those and those only should be promoted. 
The office of captain in the navy is a high execotive 
trust. Like the judges of the supreme court, he 
considers himself as appointed for life. The oldest 
captain when tp service, receives a salary equal to 
that of s justice of the supreme court of the United 
States; the pay of the youngest captain, even when 
doing no duty, and only wanting orders, is much above 
the average salary of the district Judges of the Uni- 
ted States. He bears the flag of the country to for- 
eign clines; he has authority over officers and meo; 
he directs the power of arined squadrons; he is the 
protector of the persons and interests of our citizens 
abroad. The body of captains should be a body of 
chosen meo. There should not be amoung the num- 
ber one of doubtful merit. The nomination and 
confirmatioa to that post should be acts of solemnity, 
fixing the attention of the country, enhanced in val- 
ue by approving public opinion, and conceded to 
those only whose characters and career are gnaran- 
tees of honorable conduct and professional merit all 
their life long. 

Selection, it is objected, will degenerate into fa- 
vorilism. la promotions there should certainly be 
no favor. The records of the department, or the 
concurrent opinion of officers, will disclose profes- 
sional merit. If these could be disregarded, the 
senate may interpose. Ifthe senate yields, the voice 
ol public opinion, the press, the vigilance uf party, 
the resturative influeace of the popular will, would, 
in the end, make impartiality a necessary,—would 
certainly protect wert from neglect. Indiserimi- 
nate promotion is injustice to the country, and, if 
persevered io, will prove fatal to the navy. 


The efficiency of the service demands a reduction 
, in the number of officers in active service or awail- 
«iog it. Sudden, indiscriminate, and excessive pro- 
motions compel the recommendation of such ate- 
duction. There are so many captains and comman 
ders, that, uoder existing laws, were ali capable of 
comands, and exch cruise to consist of three years, 
each captain would be at sea vuce in twelve years, 
each commander once in eighteen years. Thi: evil 
aliracted the attention of the dst cungress; aud the 
power so necessary to. the service, of pluciug a re- 
Juctant oficer vn lurlough, was restored to the de- 
paruuent. 1 have beeu informed that this power 
was granted with a view to have a large part ul the 
caplains and commanders put on half pay. Bat ot 
does not ally appear so on the record. ihe experi- 
ence of the summer leaves me coulident ti the belief 
that a large number of captains and commanders 
might, with public advantage, be placed uu türiough, 
and smaller propurtions of other grades. Should 
congress direct tins tu be done, their will can, per- 
- haps, be carried into effect witb iess division of opin- 
ion in the service than night at first be apprehended 


| "especially if the furlough pay were in some cases 


to be oue half the pay of officers on duty at sea. A 
buard of officers, properly constituted, and the re- 
cords of the department, with other ipforumation 
within reach, would readily make the necessary dis- 
eriuiinattorns. 

The service shonld be relicved from the burden of 
carrying along so very much greater a nuiuoer of of- 
ficers than can be employed. It is not just to the 
people of the United States to retain on pay, as wait- 
iig orders, men who, since thew prumotioos, have 

‘received urders, and, from the excess uf olficers, 
aod lor other reasons, can never receive them.— 
Nune shouid have the pay as waiting orders but those 
who are one day to receive orders, and ace able and 
willing to obey them. Sone very tew have lived at 
ease vu Shure for-so many inactive years, having no 
copuexiun with the navy bat to take rank and pay, 
that a want of kaowledge of their profession has be- 
come added to original maptitude for the service, 

The beuefit of the country, by pursuing the course 
l have proposed, would ve incaleulable. ‘They who 
know our officers will agree that, alter proper diost- 
nuuons, you mught in vain look through the worid 
for a service thal would do more honor ty ils Cuun- 
try. 

er the principle of discrimination lias beeu 
applied, the oavy has been beucütted Some years 
ago the rule was established tor the corps of surge- 
ons, aud the resuit has given the navy a boby of well 
educated and well tramed surgeons, of wuicir any 
natou wigtt be proud. 

The same *)$lem has been applied during the 
summer tothe engineers, and with very beuehctal 
results. [t is the omy system which will shul the 
dour agaist aver, ant preveut the oflices im the ua- 
vy Irom becouiug Draucues of an uoautnorized peu- 
gion list. à 


. This Is seen most decidedly in the case of masters. 
The United States navy has the grade of master—a 
high station, well paid, and requiring great ahility 

| aod experieace at sea. Full pay is given to thirty- 
one masters; of this number, some are, and have 
ever been, incompetent of their duty; nor can | learn 

jthat more than six or five, or perhaps four or three, 
are able to navigate a ship. Those who are, and by 
jan examination prove themselves to have ever been, 
incompetent, should he discharged; the rest should be 
jemployed in their turn at sea, or be put on half- 
| pay. 
To the younger branch of the service I have felt 
no scruple to extend somewhat further than was 

‘heretofore usual the principle of discrimination, by 
authority of the department. The nuaber of mid 
shipmeo has gradually become so reduced, that new 
appointments begin to he made. A medical survey, 
and an examination of the candidates fur appoiat- 
ment, have been prescribed. 

lt would be very desirable if a system of free 
competition for appointments could be devised, 
which would preclude all possihility of favoritism. 


I ought also to add, that many of the best fiieuds of 


of tha navy believe the aumber of midshipmen should 
be brought within a still narrower limit than that 
which is at present established by law. If congress 
also should ba of that opinion, [ would recommend 
that for every five vacancies which may occur, tso 
only showd be filled, until the number is still far 
ther reduced. 


J regret to be obliged to ask the interposition of con 
gress for new legislation respecting the corps of vur- 
sers. The law of August 26, 1842, gives them ton 
leave or wailing orders, the same pay as surgeons" 
that is, large and increasing pay according to the 
number of years they have been in the service, with- 
out reference to their sea-duty or present merit — 
Under the operation of this law, the old purser, do 
ing nothing on shore, is frequently paul more thau 
the faithful young purser, whom duty carries round 
the world. 


The consequence is naturally a great love of the 
shore. Wili not congress remedy this, and make it 
for the pecuniary interest of pursers to perform their 
duty at sea? [f this can be accomplished, their num 
ber needs no increase. 

In the army, disbursing officers periodically coma 

' belore.tite senate to be confirmed anew. Would it 
not be well to extend this principle to the navy, and 
to require that pursers should, once in every few 
years, be subject to re-appointment? And would it 
nol ve a good rule that no purser shoald be re-ap- 
polated, who has not, within a reasonable period per- 
formed a cruise? 


Changes in the present Jaw are needed to protect 
the treasury. Balances are sametiues retained too 
long—for which the best remedy is prumpt settie- 
ments. Three months are now allowed to disbors- 
ing officers within the United States to render their 
accounts. The efficient pursers wil) agree unani- 
mously that for them forty-five days are ample for 
the purpose. [f congress will establish that limut, 
I believe the auditor will be able to settle their ac- 
counts within the next forty-five days, to the im- 
meuse benefit of themselves and the public service 
Moneys can only come into their hands uo specific 
requisitions for specific purposes, and ought never to 
be diverted by them to the payment of theirawn 
clasms,real or pretended,against the U. States. These 
claims, in some cases extend back twenty years, aud, 
when Laced to their origin are aut uofrequeatly fuund 
to be based ppon services which, when readerc! 
were recognized as a regular duty. Sach unfounded 
demands, purseis sometimes pay by retaining pubiic 
money m their hands, constituting themselves judges 
ip their oan cases, ant] voxatiously persist ia carry- 
ing them forward to therr accounts, after they have 
been repeatedly rejected by the legally constiluted 
authorities. — 1f pursers desire to hold large sums 
of public money lur the purpose ol contemling r 
courts against the decision of the aceounting officers, 
sustained by the opinions of the attorney general, 
they should first beeuwe private eitizerns; for while 
they are contending the government must lose their 
services or expuse itself to the charge ul undue ad- 
vantage, |] sending them from home. [t is more- 
over manifestly unsafe to trust them, under such 
circu.nataunces, wilh further amounts of the puolic 
muney. This subject calls for the action of con- 
gress. 

Ihe law of January 31, 1823, requizes that dis 
oursing uflicers whu fail to render their accounts 
for settlement iu due time shall be prousptly report 
ed to the President of the Unite Slates, and dis- 
wtssed from the puble service. Might not this law 
ve extended sith great propricty and advantage to 
Luuse whu, upoo a setiiemeul uf their accounts, are 
reported as holding balances, and who, on requisi- 


tion by the proper authority, refuss or nezlect to pay 
into the treasury the public money remaining in 
their hands? Although the aggregate number of 
disbursing officers in the service need not be increas- 
ed, an improvement might be made, by establishing 
within the present limit, the grade of assistant pur- 
sers. The services of this grade would be chiefly 
called foz in the smaller vessels, and their pay being 
regulated by the amount of their responsibility, 
might properly be less than than that of the pursers, 
As vacancies occur among the pnrsers, these assist- 
ants, if on examination they proved themselves to be 
fitly trained for the higher duties of their profession, 
might well be promoted. A system woul) thus be 
formed which would prevent the appointment of the 
inexperineed and incompetent, 

The excess of officers exists almost exclusivaly in 
the higher grades of the navy. Of the forward of- 
ficers, the interest of the service demar that the 
number, especially of boatswains and gunners, should 
be a little increased. If permission were granted to 
appoint six acting boalswains, aad as many acting 
gunners, it would he but a reasonable alleviation to 
a class of meu who now, froin their limited number, 
arc almost always at sea. 

lt has been my sirennous endeavor to make the 
conditioa of the seamen in the public employ such 
as congress de-igued The apprentice system, as 
heretulore regulated, though it has produced some 
excellent seamen, has nof been wholly successful; 
hut it js believed that the failure his arisen from 
defects of arrangement, and not froin the system ste 
self. Aa attempt will be made to revive tl, in a 
simple, uuprete.ding form, and with the hope of 
beneficial results in the increase of accomplished 
American seamen. Meantime, our mercantile ma- 
rine, of nearly one hundred thousaad men, readily 
yields patriotic and skilful erews to: ur ships of war. 
The limitation of these to seven thousand five hune 
dred men has never in the past suger been cx. 
ceeded, and tas had a wholesome effect in compele 
ling reductions at the naval stabions at ho ne. 

]t i8 the story of vour navy thal var sanors are held 
by affecting and eloice. They enlist voluntarily; 
they are freely discharged on therr return from a 
crise; and, with few exceptions, they readily eolist 
agam. "They love the service; aud, on whatever sea 
they are vund, they are Americans at heart. 


Efforts have been made to break up a violation of 
law which has to long existed on shipehoard. The 
merey of the statute entrüsts the power of the lash 
exclusively to the commanding officer. No other 
officer worthy of command will miet punishment, 
except after due examination into the ollenees charg- 
ed. The former custom of delegating this power to 
subordinate officers is a flagraut violation of the will 
of congress aud the people. ‘I'he men have rights, 
and must be proteeted in them. Experience shows 
that discipline is oever so good as when the com- 
manding officer sets the example of subordination, 
by obedience to the laws of his country. 

Freedom to enter tha service; protection in their 
rights daring their service; freedum to leave it after 
a cruise; skilful medical attention, with comfortable 
quarters at naval hospitals, in case of sickness; a 
pension in case of disability; a home at the naval 
asyluin ia old age—these provisions show that the 
sailor has aot heen neglected by his country nen. 

I cuanot close this communication without repeat- 
ing that the evils in our pavy to which Ihave called 
attention spring fromthe defects in the system that 
bas been followed, ratuer than from the want of 
proper personal qualities in the officers. A period 
of peace, which it is to be hoped many continue, 
lelt employment at sea without the strong attraction 
that come» from the immincnce of danger and the 
prospect of winning renown; and the department, 
while it possesses authority to summon ntu activity 
toe services of all, without exception, has yet had 
no opporlunities of rewarding those who distinguish 
themselves by alacrity and capacity. An exploring 
expedition was, indeed, sent furth aud kept at sea 
lor a long series of years; and many cases uf ordi- 
nary employment have imposed great hardships aad 
privations; bul oot a lieutenant ur a mid-hipinan has 
In any one mslauce received so much as the slightest 
advaneement beyond those wh. reaiained during the 
same period on sire ur at easierstation . Ours is the 
ouly service where cuivity aud inactivity have fared 
alike; and itis the highest evideaee af the capacity 
and integrity of our olficers, and the vast amount of 
talent which a proper system wouid eali forth, that, 
in spite of this usage of indifference, which pre- 
vails ia no ether country, and ought no longer to 
prevail in oar own, the sentünents of honor and the 
pride af professional duty have still educated gallant 
ullicers enough to secure to our navy the confidence 
of the couniry und the respect of the world. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

To tHe PRESIDENT OF THE Untreo STATES. 
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5 veramen dad. disapproved ei. Vir Pasentiain 
tavi g rejected. the oth rmade by President Poi, to 
compromice the Oregon dispute. by dividiug the territory 
on the 49 hi deg. ul latitode, withua: previvasiy consulting 
les governme:t, and. that he woald in consequence be 
reeslied. Other papers also give seme countenance to 
even a report, ‘The Poston being ioterrogated, refuses 
to give its authority. and utters a somewhat quahlied ver- 
sion of the affair Wedonbi its truth entirelv. A lec 
ter was received in New York last seek froin Mr. Pa- 
kenham stating in substance, that he was net then advised 
of having been re alled er superseded 

The evire-pondeat of the Baltimore. Sun makes the 
following arus remark: 

“See the publicano of the Ore gun currespondences 
the impression has prevailed that arbitration may yet be 
tes red ionnd sith saeecss. One reason given fur the 
1ejectioa of arbi ration, when proposed to Mr. Calhoun, 
wie that ihe resources of negutiaton had not been ex. 
hausted. ‘Ihe objection does nn now apply.” 


m 


Mexion. Vera Cruz dates to tlie Tih nlt, are received. 
Fhe Meatsaa governament were nccapied in deliberaing 
o the uem ianon with te U. States. Soma. of their 
journals lemmace the president and cabinet ta the se- 
Vere-L eram Dor eatertatuing ilie pep situa to pare with 
texis wo rac. Del Norte, aad call upos the army to 
interlere and punish tbe "iraitors ? 


Syurn America. Buenos Ayres papers tethe dih, 
Men evides to tne Fuh, aad Ri» Janeiro: to ihe 21st Oc- 
tober, are eceved. ‘The abied French and English 
blockading squadron had seized à auniber ot small ves- 
sels from Patana and the coast. lie French and Eng- 
lisi charzes were tu leave Buenos Ay:es forthwith, aud 
that pert was to be rigidly blockaded. Mr. BREST, the 
U. 3. charge, made tiis formal prates! against the biock- 
ade on the 234 September, and nis exiunp'e was follaw 
ed by the Poriugnese charge. The cunsbined squadroa 
con-is:ed uf 15 English and ti French sail. 

The Emperor of Brazil arnved at St. Catherive on 
the 11th of O-tober, in five days, and would proceed to 
Rin Giaode on the 2th. Vofumiaogs and exstatie ac- 
counts are given of his reception. 


Bustxess CiRcLEs The Cambria brings os intelle 
gence thatthe paul of Bnslani has again advanced 
their rates ot. discoant. From the 6h. November they 
demand 35 per cent. and rumor says they intend 10 go 
up to4, ‘The effect of this movement was decisive as 
to others of the railroad. projects, manuy of which are 
now abaudoued and it is alleged 1 was with a 
View tuthat precaution that the advance in ine- 
rest has been demanded, Watehi g theeerrent of spe- 
cie howcve » wejudge thar the precaution. is not. alone 
inlluenced by that eunsideburion. “he ude, which con- 
tinued to flaw inward so Jung, his changed, and al- 
thougit the English papers buasi of the receipt ol gold and 
silver fioin the cuatinent, the tact that the comparative 
statememis of the Bank of Bagland for a uanber of 
weeks, show a continued dinituuiiva of ballion, and 
that it showed a decrease in its issue department during 
the week frou the Iscto the Bth November ol £73,113 
silver bullian, and £97,344 gold and silver coin im the 
banking departiaegt—say early $800,009, convinces us 
that the tide has turacd—let the world dookout. 

British pobbe fouds had experience: a. light depres- 
siga—consuls 9649963  Railroud shares ace q'ioted es 
“firm for ihe registered rouds—the speculauve pr jects 
all prog rite. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts eunparatively 
prostituted. “©The stule ot rie crops if cailroad speca- 
Intons, acd of foreign affair: , depressed vverythiog.”" 

American provision trade, rather doll. 

Amiri an ueol alttae!s much atiention in Bagland. 

Sogurs had advanced 3-. per hundred, and. the stuck 
on band 10,000 ihd-. less thas list season. 

Rice was also scarce, and in demand for shipping to 
the continent. 


Corton —Liverpeol. Nov. 11th. The sales of the weck 
minvant io 39 Q0U bales, of which 12,000 on speculation, 
inthienced by the idea that cabinet couneils had been 
tmpioyed in considering the Oregon üitfizaities. Oa 
Monday 7,000 bales were taken on specalation, and the 
trade were in market replenishing their stock whieh bad 
declined materially within ihe last two inanths. Yet 
hardy a variation wag perceptible in prices. 

Report from the 15th till the AU Nov There is no 
chanze wha'evr iun peoeesin any. description of cotton 
sine Friday laste T'he daily bisiness is only moderata 
bui tracsieio48 at very àrm sigady prices. "Pie total 
rales since Friday amount to about 10,060 bales, ‘To-day 
2,000 bales have beent soid. 


Frove. ‘The first publieation of intelligence said to 
he by the Cambiia, was no doubt a manœuvre of specu- 
luors, under the infloence of which, previous prices 
were not only maintained, but advanced upou, Sub-e 
quen publications giving the trae state of the British mar- 
ket, soun turned the scale, and a considerable depres 
sion of price followed. Ai New York $6 25 was obtain 
ed for 12,000 bbls. tor exportation on Wedneaday, mak- 
ing ubvut 30,000 in all, that was tu. be ahipped during 
the week. The inspeetiuos of the week at Baltimon 
amounted t» nearly 16,000 bbls—prices ranging irom 
$5.62! 10 $5.75. 


Balumoe 1,200, New York 1,164. Manilla 914, New 
{Odeans 635, Charleston 625. Sandwich Islands, 425. 
"The export. af ice im Nov were 1,246 tons, for six 


jinonths 14 979 tons. 


Monex Masxer. A few weeks ago morey was sock- 
ing safe castomers in the New York market at 4$a5 per 
cent. even st long dates The rate this weck nt the 

‘banks of that ity have been 617 pcr cent. at short dates, 
land only c. oice paper dune. 


| ‘The Philadelp ia American of the 6:h says: “THE | Spacie and lko 


| offerings at our bauks for ine last week, have beca much 
‘larger man lieretolote, and have uow reached an amant 
(beyond their inclination, it not their ability, to discount. 
| An instance is thus afforded that the iaviey ma ket is 


nghtening, and this is coutirned by the fact rat the | 


‘our door rates of fair paper have udvanced to 73 and 8, 
‘per cent. 


Larest—the mail just in, brings imform ition that the 
‘pane had auine what Subsided, and stocks tad auvivewhat 
| recovered. 


1 s : 
| Pork Business. Oa the morning of the Ist instant 


ithe rules at Ciucinnati were 4 37414 50 for heavy, but 
! during that day dechned tully 10 rena. On the 2d some 
hundred head bronght 4 37414 50 for those weighing 
love: 200 lhs, 4 25 for rh ise under thae weight. At Al- 
‘ton, Hinois; on the 27h ult. 3 59 for over 290 Ins. wt. 
; and ranging from that down to $3 fir under that weight. 

Ths number of hous that will be killed this season in 
|the western staies will far exceed that of last senson— 
land they are ia mach better condition also. Western 
draverg bave refrained from driving their hogs to the 
Carolinas this season, apprehensive of not meeting with 
! corn to feed ‘herm on the road. 


Evrorsan Tamrrs. A French nobleman, the Duc 
Ide Croy, lately brought the coffins conttining the re- 
imaiasul his ancestors, froin a place in Belgiusa, for re- 

The inexurable custom 


'inrerineat in his family vaute. 
house fouctivnaries on the frontier charged him 23 tranes 
tur the cuntenta of the coffins as old banca. 


| Wuear. The Chicago (Mich) Journal of the 24th 
| Nov. states the amount of wheat in store at that place, 
‘on the 221 at 326,824 bushels. Before navigation re- 
opens the Journal calculates that at least one million of 
bushels will be accumulated there, besides u proportionate 
quantity of pork, beef, carn, snd other edibles No 
tear of famine in Chicago. Price of wheat 73 a 77 cts. 
i Upwards nt 200,000 bush. of wheat have been sent to 
‘market this seasun already from Union coanty, Pa. 

| The price of wheat declined rapidly in our ports since 
‘the reception of the news by the Cambria. ‘The beat 
red will not coinmand imore than 115 a 117. 


Porarok Ror. The Yarmouth Register. in order to 
(ascertain ‘vets in relation to the disease. addressed en- 
quines tu fifty produ. ers. “Are your potatoes affected 
by the roi?— W siat kind ef manure did you usct?—has 
arrived at tlie cunelasioi from replies, that potatoes ma- 
.nured by sea weed alone, are not injared by the rot’? 


Ticks oF TRADE. Appear to have been played up- 
jon the Boston Editora, no doubt with design t». specala- 
tions similar to. what was recently practised upon the 
soathern markets, by detaining the mails. ‘The papers 
‘taking front the? Cambria for the Atlen, Advertiser, 


Courter, Post, and other offices, were detained for a | 


“nuinher of hours, where, or by , whom. the Atlus offre 
}$100 reward for detecting. No doubt the specalators 
have contrived {to realize a handred times thut amount 
hy the operation. Let the affair be sifted aad the ac- 
tors hung up as a speeticle. 

The Boston Journal says—'*It seeme from the testi- 
mony of Mr. ‘Tewksbury, the pilut, that a boat eame a- 
long side between nine aud ien v'elock. P. M., on Thars- 
|day, asked for papers f r ihe Merctiant's Exc hanve, uod 

the packages for the differeut newspapers is the ciy 
were placed on buard diis boat The pilot distineily 
heard the names of the papers called, us the packages 
were thrown into the bunt and the peron tarnished, 
for the morning offices, a list of passengers us usaul — 
Had these packages been faitlilully delivered, the foreign 
news would have been published m the papers of yestere 
day mornings, but they were detained from the posses- 
sion of all, all after ning o'elick, when the uews had 
been despatehed to New York, for the exclasive benefit 
uf Benners Herald. 


Beaor team Accounts have been received at 
Lloyu'a of the discovery of biack lead mines ut Davis" 
Straits. ‘Nhe Bayle, Straton, at Lelth Roads, trom tha: 
place, has aboot 100 inns on board, and wouhi have had 
a fulleargo, but rau eliort of powder for blasting. She 
left the Magnet, of Peterhend, laadine, wiih from 30 te 
10 1mson hoard. ‘he Comet and Venos, of Leith, had 
just cOunnmenced. 


Dearus. At Bultimere 63, of which 16 were under 
ane year; 15 free colored; $ slaves; 3 died of eunsump- 
tiuu and 6 of amall pox; this week. 

Amongst the deaths a umuneed liy the last arrival 
from England are, the eor! of Verulam, on the 19ih Oct. 
age Tl; Lady Dowager Holland, on the ilih Oct. age 76; 
Lord Hortland, Gewnd, on the lth; the right hun. 
Hm. Dundass, second son of the lurd chif baron of 


Cotron Goons exported from Boston during Novem. | ile excheqeer, in Scotland. 
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Commence avo NavtoiTiow. The Secre'ary of the 
Treasury raving, wits very comin ndable prompd ude, 
laid befove congress the ann usl statemen! of commerce 
aod navaratien, for the year. ending 30th June, 1845, tha 
Cunstitufioa farnishes the following brief aummary of 
the report. 

Imports and Exports in the year ending June 30, 1846, 
InrorTs. 


Specie snd bullion $4,070,242 
Fureiga yuo:s free of duty 18,077,598 
Do paying ad valorem duties 60,191,862 
D» do X specific do 31,914.862 
117,251,564 

EXPOR is. 
| $7,762 049 
; Forel » 200ds f,ee of duty 2 4130530 
D» paying ad valorem duties 2 107 292 
i Ds do specifie do 3,084 439 
Total re exported 15,346.530 
D imesiie produce expoited 93,453 330 
Gold and silver coin 841,116 
114,646 606 
Taral of Imports and Exports 231,901,170 
The Imports and Exports of specie during the year were 
| Emporis H $4 070,242 
Exports 8,606,495 


Exceas Expurts p 4,536,253 
Tie ain wut of ihe above importa and exports, whion 
were carried in American and Foreign vessels, is as fol- 


(lows; 
| Foreign goods imported in Am vessels $02,433,431 
Do re-exported in do 11,459,319 
Doinestic produce expurted in do 75,453, 123 
199,380,923 


Foreign goods imported in Foreign vessels $14,816,083 


Do re-exported 1:3. du 3.837.011 
i Domesiic produce exported ia d» 23,816,653 
$42,520,247 


The number and tonnage of vessels, with their crews, — 


! entering and clearing from the United States. were as 
follows; Crews, 
No». 


! 
l 


; Ameriean vessels entered 8,133 2 035.456 99,020 2,562 


cleared 8,197 2,053,977 100,794 2,462 


16.330 4 039.463 193,314 5,024 


| Do 


i Total American, 


| Foreiun vessels entered 5590 910,563 55,315 700 
Do cleared 5,533 930,275 54,657 720 


| Total Foreign 11,173 1,813,833 109,972 1,420 
Tie tonnage belonging to the United States, on the 

30th June, 1544, is as follows, in tons and 95ths: 
Registered permanent 332.538 48 
Do temporary 212 633 91 


1.025.172 44 
1,264,060 44 
18,233 62 


Total registered 
Enrolled and liceused— permanent 
Do do teinporary 


r 


Total enrolled and licensed 
| Licensed ander 20 rona— permanent 
Do do temporary 


1,232 344 11 
32,320 46 
1,165 01 
Total licensed under 20 tons 39,455 46 
Aagiegste of the above tonnage 2.411,002 06 
, The registered and enrolled tonnage in the While fi-he- 
ry 13 190,695 65 
Do steambnat tonnage 6,491 5i 

The proportion of enrolled and licensed 

tonnage employed in the coaating trade 


is 1,190,893 27 
in the cad fishery 65,526 66 
in the mackerel Bshery 21,614 (5 
Total 1,282,211 T 


| The proportion of the enrolled and licensed 
to1maze, eaiploved in the coasting trade, 
(as abuve) which consists of steamboata, 
1s 319,527 07 

The namber of vessels built in. tha U. S. 

during the year ending 30th June, 1346, 

i 1,038 00 

146,018 02 


Prese pevostres. Tae amount of money inthe de * 
posilories af the Wniied Stutes. government on the Taf 
jnsteat, subject to the druft of the secretary of the trea” 
sary, was $9,922,835 43. 


is 
And their tonnage is 


Tug Ama. Lieut. Jones reached New O.leans on 
the 28th ult, in nive days fiom Corpus Christi. — Ife 
left the army xa heretofore reporied,—all well and quiat 


Navan. A Ipard of inspectors and engineers hava 
been despiiched from Washington to Nerfolk, to exam- 
ing the vondinos of the Potomac frigate, and probably 
of the Princeton steamer, also. 


Mr. Catuoes is expected at Washington to-day. 
Mi. WEBSTER ims arrived there. 


Ilexry Chay. A letter from Danville, Ky., states that 
Mr. Clay ts abon? to visi? New Orleans, and will praba* 
bly spend the wiuter in Caba, with the hope of benefite 
ing tus health. 


Tus Hupson RIVER remained navigable 100 miles 
above New York, at last datea from thence. 


: 
1 
} 
i 


Tonnage. Men. Boys. — 
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ls Wan Bacwine? Are we Reany? What lias 
already transpired in the United States Senate since 
„the meeting of congress, sufficiently fortities all that 
has: been nttered for some weeks past, under this 
caption. To the proceedings of congress and more 
particularly to the annual report of the secretary of 
“war, eontained in this number, and to that of the 
secretary of the navy, in our last, we refer for am- 
ple illustration upon this interesting subject, 
lt isa singular feature in the present position of 
our relations with Great Britain, chat the opponents 
of the administration have expressed not the slight- 
est objection to the executive exerciseof the negolia- 
ling power, nntrammelled by any aitempt at instruc- 
tions, or making any movement indicating a want of 
of due confidence in their managing the negotiation 
so 38 to maintain the rights and honor of the country, 


* Opposition generally exhibits itself in at least ques- 


tioning, sometimes endeavoring to obstroct the ne- 

gotiations of those in power. No movement of the 

kind has becn iade in regard to the Oregon nego- 

tation. The president officially signifies that his ef- 

fort to negotiate has failed, and prnposes measures 

for enforcing the claims ofthe country. No intima- 

lion hes been made ola design ou the part of the cpa 
position to question the prudence with which the ne- 

gotiation has been conducted, or to arrest the decision 
to which tlie president has arrived. 

On the contrary, we ohserve distinct intimations 
that if che president considers it available now to 
urge the dispute to the last extremity, and to assert 
and maintain “peaceably if we can—forcibly if we 
must,” the right of this country to the “whole of 
Oregon”—the whig party, as a pacty, will make na 
formal opposition. They will leave the responsi- 
bility with those who have all the departments of 
government in their own hands, and onght to be best 
able to judge wisely in the premises. So far from 
showing any captions opposition on the occasion, it 
iB the whiz presses almost exclusively that are, at 

` this moment, loud in calling for preparations, en- 
deavoring to awakao the country to the necessity of 
immediately armiug, and of providiug ways AND 

£ MEANS for sustainmg a severe conflict. Several of 
the leaders of the party have already assured the 
majority in congress that they were prepared to go 
as tar as they whodared the farthest in maintaining the 
just claims of our country. There will be no two 

{ parties in this country, depend upon it, as between 
a foreign government and our own, if à war ensues, 

: although we may, and no doubt will, continue to dis- 
pute with each other as to who may be best quali- 
fied to admiuister the affairs of the country through 
the dangers and difficulties that sucha war will in- 
eut. A republic wnst be capable of sustaining such a, 
difference of sentiment in times ol danger as well ac 
in times of peace, or it is an unsafe reliance for any 
people to trust to, a3 a form of government. 

Another singular feature of the present political 
attitude is, that whilst the opposition presses are 
urging preparations for a war—the papers of the 
other party invariably treat this anxiety as a party 
trick, designed to raise an unnecessary “WAR PANIC” 
—under whicb caption their lucubrations frequently 
appear. 

ds it not strange, that whilst the administration it- 
aelf, in all its official communications, as well as 
those of its several departments, remain absolutely 
silent os to any preparations for a war, which wonld 
appear, at least, to be probable, if. the course recoin- 
mended in the message be carried out by congress, that 
the presses of the party should be ridiculing the sug- 
gestions ‘of their opponents, that it is high time to 
prepare for wai? 

The motion ordering an inquiry as to the defences of 
the country, in the senate, proceeded from Gen. Cass. 
During the debate, he promptly and explicitly contra- 
dicted the suggestion, that the motion was in conse- 
quence o! any familarity between himself and the 
administration. It was not an administration move. 

Tt is of course, in such a moment of uncertainty, 
that all kinds of rumors are affuat. It is the very 
harvest of the daily and party presses and the corps 
of letter-writers to keep public anxiety up at a. fe- 
verish pitch. A few days ago, we had Mr. Paken- 
ham recalled in dudgeon—next day we had the Ore- 
gon negotiation transferred to Mr. McLane, at Lon- 
ton. To-day we bave Mr. Pakenham and Mr, Buch- 
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anan closeted in close confab for some hours. ‘The 
following are given as mere specimens of the on dits 
that are flying fram the “power presses” of the 
country. Our readers can judge for themselves 
which to believe. 


A Washington letter asserts that as soon as the 
standing committees of the United States senote are 
completed, Mr. Benton as chairman of the commit- 
tee on military affairs, intends reporting a bill for 
the immediate organization and equipmeof of 200,- 
000 volunteers, and authorising a loan of $10,000,000, 
to earry ont this and other measures of dence. 


The New York Courier, referring ta the condition 
of things as disclosed by the correspondence on the 
Oregon question, says: : 

“It is by the common consent of calm and patriotic 
men precisely the case, where with iemper and dis- 
cretion on both sides—cousiderattons of enlightened 
expediency may be substituted for the extreme as- 
sertion of abstract right. 

We made the last offer, in the way of compromise, 
which the Engiish plenipotentiary rejected. Let 
England now take hee turo, and to any really fair 
offer this country will uot we are persuaded turn an 
unfriendly ear. 

Peace in the spirit of peace—what ozcessarily im- 
plies an equal and honorable peace to bath countries, 
is the need and the duty of both—and wo! be to the 
government which wdutonly renders impossible the 
reservation of such a peace.” 

The Courier, in its money article to go out by the 
unard steamer, says: 

“There will be great anxiety here to cateh the first 
ho from Europe of the president's message, and 


C 
ec 


be in scssion, that echo must come to us throngh the 
less responsible, and, therefore, less careful chan- 
nels of the press—and its most vehement reverhe- 
ration will be caught up and propagated with some 
added thunder by the American press. Happily, as 
we hope and trust, neither the thunder of the press, 
nor of artillery, is to decide the points In controver- 
sy—but the sound sense—the calm judgment, and 
mutual mterests of two eegaste peoples.” 

War feeling in England, The Union furnishes an 
extract of a letter from a highly respectable com- 


ARM. 
mercial firm in Liverpool, which was received by its | th : s 
l P That letter such opportunity will again be offered of extend 


regular correspondent io New York. 
Says: ‘There isa very general feeling here that 
something seriuus will result from this dispute, which 
is strengthened by the unwonted activity in every 
department of our army and navy. Perhaps the 
surest means of averting war is to be fully prepared 


for it.” The correspondent of the Union in giving | 
this extract, says that it conveys a meaning which |? 


eannot be mistaken. The prevatence of this war 


a „panic in Liverpool has been lelt in the cotton mar- 
Let, as fully appears by the circular of Messrs. Dan- 


iel Buchanan, Sons & Co. Although business was 
comparatively dull in the manufacturing districts, 
speculators had entered the cotton market, and pur- 
chased largely. 

Another Washington letter, published in the N. 
Y. Tribune, says—*] understand that the committee 
on foreign affairs have resolved to let the Oregon 
business work its own settlement; that they ditfer 
from President Polk, and will leave it to time to 
work out what the rabid locofocos would call the 
sword to perform. In other words, I understand 
that tlie committee are inclined not to report a bill 
lor the termination of the joint occupancy. 

The Toronto (Canada) Patrict thus comments up- 
on the passage in the president’s messaze concerning 

regon: 

“Although the mere language of this document ts 
not violent, we think it betrays un exceedingly bad 
spirit, wholly unworthy the head of a great nation. 
The warm maouer in which M. Guizot's bit about 
“the balance of power” is treated, cannot but he of- 
fensive to the French nation, The matter is now 10 
the hands of congress. If that body vote for twelve 
months' notice, and also make the necessary military 
and naval appropriations on a war scale, then indeed 
we may anticipate the worst.” 

The Louisville Journal takes the ground, in regard 
to the Oregon question, that our own government 
and thatef Great Britain have both taken “very 
foolish positions,” and reasons in support of this 
opinion as follows: 


REGIS 


AT FIVE DOLLA 


especially from England. As parliament will not | #9ally of those th 
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that it is a matter of 
government whether 
Great Britain navigates the Columbia or not? Su 

pose the right were conceded to Great Britain, of 
what avail would it be to her? We take it upon 
ourselves to assert, that, if a canoe were launched 
on any part of the Columbia river north of the forty- 
atuth parallel, it could not, at any season of the year 
ov under any circumstances, by possibility reach 
Astoria, at the mouth of the river. That river is, 
and lor ever must remain, unnavigahle above the 
falls, which are below the forty-ninth paralle].— 
Heoce, to concede the right of navigating it would 
confer on her a right that she could not exercise.— 
The United States ship of war Vincennes, belonging 
to the exploring expedition, was lost on the bar op- 
posite the mouth of Columbia river, fifteen miles 
out at sea, lt is only under rare 3uspiecs that a ship 
irom the Pacific can enter the mouth of that river; 
aud, when a ship gets into it, her progress is speedily 
terminated by obstruction in the bed of the Tiver.— 
Such being the condition of that river, is it not un- 
speakahly silly in Great Britain tc insist on the right 
to navigate it, and unspcakably silly in the United 
States to refuse it.” 

Extract of a letter 
Washingtan: 

“lt is suppased from pretty good authority, that Mr. 
Slidell has carried ont power enough to enter into an 
arrangement with Mexico for the adjustment, not 
ouly of the adsnitted claims of our citizens, but for 
such as were adjudicated by the joint commission 
and not reviewed by the umpire—of such as were 
passed upon by the American commission alone, and 
at were not entertained by eithe£ 
board, in consequence of the termiuation of the com- 
mission. The aggregate amount of these various 
claims exceeds niae millions of dollars, and if the 
assent of Mexico can be obtained, il would be the 
policy of our government to assume the whole in- 
debtedness, and conclude a negotiation for the trans- 
fer of California. This would be the most effectual 
mode of restoring permanent and friendis relations 
with Mexico, ani satisfying her wounded bonor in 
regard to the annexation of Texas, 


“This view appears to me to commend itself to 
e wisdom and conimon seuse of the nation, for no 
ing 
are 
commercial marine, 
is considered to be among the best in the 


to the “North American” from 


our possessions upon the Pacific, and securing a h 

bor there for our armed and 

which 

world." 

‘The substance of replies of United States senators, 

ring the debate on Monday and Tuesday last, to 
lirst question, “Is war brewing,” will be an 
ropriate conclusion for the present article. 


Mr. Ceirrenoen in the course of his remarks hav- 
ing interrogated the senator from Michigan (Mr. 


Cass,) 
Mr. Cass, said: if the gentleman asks my opinion, 
l give it. 1 believe that war is almost inevitable.— 


But I stated yesterday what l now state, not that war 
is absolutely inevitable, but that if, after the year's 
notice had been given, Great Britain persisted, then 
war could be inevitable.” 


Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, in the course of farther 
remarks said, “my friend from Michigan,” “has 
been pretty well catechized this morning—he has 
been questioned witha great deal of perseverance 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he supposes 
that war is likely to ensue between us and Great 
Britain. A wonderful degree of nervous anxiety 
appears to have been excited relative to this proba- 
bility of such a war. Well, now, in my humble 
opinion, war will come. Why? 1 think so for two 
reasons; one is that Great Britain has never recede 
ad from any position till forced to recede. And it 
has been her bullying that has secured for her the 
respect of all Europe. Now, she must ba forced to 
recede.” 

Mr. Arren, in the course of his speech remarked 
that “the government of the United States, bad plac- 
ed itself, by the coercive cireumstances of the case, 
brought about by English diplomacy, in a position 
from which it could not recede short of 54 deg. 40 
min.” 

Mr. Breese, of Illinois, said, that our government 
should never with bis consent grant any posilion to 


- 
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Great Bruaio upon any spot + hatever of Oregon — 
He consider:d the whole territory as our own by 
right and all concession at an end. r 

Mr. Wepeter. said that he would abstain from 
speaking of tte message, its eharacter, or tenden- 
cies. He said he did not believe there would be 
war, at least not at present; and that he could not 
be mistaken, when he said, that, looking to the ex- 
tent of his recommendations to congress, il was im- 
possible that the president expected war. 

The following important resojutions were introdnced 
Missouri, in the United States Se- 


i son, of 
E ab reas They will probably be debated 


nate, on the 18th, inst. 
on Monday next. hk uu cw m 
Resolved, That the committee on territories inquire 1nto 
the expediency of establishing a territorial government 
in the territory of Oregon. A - 
Resolved, That the committee on publie lands be in- 
structed to enquire into the expediency of granting lands 
to setual se'tlers in Oregon. b. y 
Resolved. That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of establishing 
Blockbouses, Stockade Forts and Miliary Posts upon 
the frontiers of Missouri to the Fremont Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains and from thence through the Oregon 
territory to the mouth of the Columbia River. | 
Mr. Allen, choirman of the commitiee on foreign rela- 
tions, also on the 1Sih introduced a joint resolntion, ad. 
vising the President of the United States to give notice 
. tn Great Britaio of the termination of the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon The resolution bad to Jay over for the 
day, as some member objected to its being immediately 
read a second time. 


Onroow. Another letter from Mr. Charles Sax- 
ton, who is recently from Oregon, dated the Ist inst. 
has been published in the Ohio Statesman. The 
statements in the following extracts show that it is 
quite time the question of right or boundary was 
settled between the two governments. 

“The Hudson's Bay company, who have a store at 
Oregon city, after receiving the inaugural address of 
the president, declaring that ‘our right to Oregon is 
clear and unquestionable,’ refused to take wheat of 
the settlers for goods and to pay up their accounts, 
which gave rise to many suspicions and no little 
uneasiness among the settlers in the valley, though 
all was quiet when I left Oregon city, which was on 
the [6th of August last. . 

“Dr. MeLaughlin, who is a very courteous, in- 
telligent and generous man, of great wealth, and 
chief factor of the Hudson Bay company, has pos- 
. session of the site of Oregon city, one mile square; 

Mr. Ermitinger, a trader in that compaoy, a mile 

square adjoining it, lying just above, David Mce- 

Langhlin, memher of the Hudson Bay company 

another east of his father'a, adjoining the claim em- 

bracing the city. I mention these facts to let the 
people of the United States know that while it is 
advocated by such men as Daniel Webster, that we 
can negotiate with England in regard to the settle- 
ment of Oregon, by offering her again the parallel of 

49 degrees north latitude as their northern bounda- 

ry, that the Hudson Bay company talk and act other- 

wise in Oregon. 

“That England will never give up one inch of 
Jand north of Colunibia, if she can help it, is very 
certainrand Dr. McLaughlin last spring went so far 
as even to cause a tree to be cut down with the ini- 
tials of an American citizen’s name on it! and threw 
it into the Columbia, and miso a log cabin with it, 
because it was built on the north side of the Colum- 
bia ‘river, near Fort Vancouver. But lie has not 
been able to keep all off trom the north side of that 
noble river, which is discovered to be, in connexion 
with its fiue trihutartes, with the excellent land on 
their horders, and their proximity to the Puget Sound, 
the most valuable position. in Oregon. Several fa- 
milies from Andrew county, Missonri, have located 
on the north side, and are known by the name of 
Simmons’ settlement. But while the Hudson Bay 
Company use all the means in their power to pre- 
vent the settlement of Americans on the north side 
of the Columbia, they do not hesitate to appropriate 
and possess every valuable town site on the sonth 
side, to the great detriment of American enterprise 
—such as Dr. McLaughlin’ great flouring. mil! at 
Oregon cily—his ferry which runs in opposition to 
Hugh Buins’s, an bonest aud worthy mechanic, for- 
merly of Platte city, Missouri—and Joseph Mce- 
Laughlin's ferry, (his son), on Yam Hall river—and 
his (orbidding a road to be laid out by commissioners 
appointed by the Oregon legislature, from Oregon 
cily to the Little Island Mills, owned by Auerican 
citizens, and constructing bis mill-dam where said 
road was desired to be made, and exerting his in- 
fluence, through his immense wealth, to control 
every election in the country.” 


TURKISH COMMERCIAL REGULATION. Official. De- 
partment of stute, Washington, December 15, 1845. lu- 
lormation has been received at this department, from 


A C. Zipey, consu] gereral of the Sublime Forte 
residing at Boston, that the following orders respect- 
ing the qurrantine and passport reeMations, have 
been recenily issued hy the Turkish government: 

* Al] persons wishing to visit the Ottoman empire 
must have their passports certified by the Ottoman 
consul. 

“Al vessels going to any part of the same empire 
must be provided witli a bill of health duly certified 
by the Ottoman consul.” 

ARMY JOURNAL. 
List of medicol officers of the “Army of Occupation,” on 
duty at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Medical officers. Stations. 
1 Surgeon P. H. Craig, Medical director, 


2 do H.S. Hawkins, Artillery brigade, 
3 do R. C. Wood, 5th infantry, 
4 do W.L. Wharton, Medical purveyor, 
5 do N. S. Jarvis, General hospital, 
6 do J.J.B. Wright, 8th infantry, 
1 Ast. sur. J. B. Portcr, 3d infantry. 
2 do J. B. Wells, Field artillery, 
E) "ls M. Mills, 4th infantry, 
4 do L.C. McPhail, 24 dragoons, 
5 do S. P. Moore, 7th infantry, 
6 do B. M. Byrne, St. Joseph's Island, 
1 do J. R. Conrad, General hospital, 
8 do D C. DeLeon, Artillery brigade, 
9 do J. W. Russell, 5th infantry, 
10 do H. H. Steiner, 8th infantry, 
11 do J.C. Glen, 9d dragoons, 
12 do H. F. Crittenden, 7th infantry, 
13 do J. Simonds, 4th infantry, 
14 do A. W. Kennedy, 3d infantry, 
15 do W. Levely, Field artillery, 
16 do George Buist, 2d Dragoons, 


Tota), 22 medical officers, serving with 5,000 re- 

gular soldiers, all in good health, &c. 
NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Revenue cutters. The secietary of the treasury has 
issued a circular directing sundry revenue schooners 
to relieve vessels bound to ports from long voyages 
which may be in distress from the weather, lack of 
provisinns, or other causes. 

The Saratoga, U. S. sloop of war, capt. Shubrick, 
sailed on the 4th inst. from Pensacola for Brazil. 

Tho Princeton, U. S. steamer, Commander Engie, 
sailed from Norfolk on Sunday morning for Boston, 
where she is to undergo repairs. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, left Norfolk onthe 15th 
inst. for Hampton Roads, when she was to go to sea 
with the first fair wind. Lieuts. John P. Gillis and 
Wm. Ronckendorff go out as passengers in the Flirt, 
to join the Pacific squadron. 


Tue EDICT or tHE German pict. The follow- 
ing letter of the secretary of state, for which we are 
indebted to the German papers in the United States, 
express our own opinion of the character of the edict, 
which prohibits the introduction into the Germanic 
states of the Gernian papers that are printed in 
the United States. Washington Union. 

Department of state, Washington, Nov. 19, 1845. 

Gentlemen —] have the honor to acknowledge the 
reccipt of your communication, under date the 15th 
instant, in which after stating that you wish to trans- 
mit the newspapers published by you "to the United 
States legation at Berlin, aad other official function- 
aries of the United States in Germany,” you inquire: 

First, “Whether the papers thus addressed wall be 
considered as subject to the prohibition of German 
papers printed in the United States.” 

Secondly, “If (such papers be) intercepted, whe- 
ther the proceeding will be acquiesced in by the go- 
vernment of the United States.” 

lu reply to the first inquiry, L have to state that 
the edict of the German diet, prohihiling postinasters 
from delivering newspapers in the German language, 
published in the United States, is understood as ap- 
plying to every paper of this description, to whom- 
soever addressed. 

In reply to the second, I have to observe, that, al- 
though the edict of the German diet must be con- 
demucd by every enlightened and liberal man on 
both sides of the Atlantic, still the regulation of its 
own post office, by such laws as lo its own govern- 
ment may seem justand proper, is a right that be- 
longs to every sovereign state. By no nation would 
the slightest pretension to interfere in any way with 
the exercise of this right be more promptly rebuked 
than by ourselves; by none, therefore, should it be 
more scrupulously respected. In regard to the trans- 
mission of such publications to our diplomatic and 
other functionaries, residing in the states where their 
prohibition is the law of the land, and where post- 
inasters are forbid to deliver tlieni—it is evident that 
they could not reach their destinatioo, excepe in 
consequence of their being cxempt from scrutiny, 


through the respect shown by the government towards 
those funetionarics, and its confidence that they 
would not make thir the means of violating the laws 
of the country. A respect Yor our laws is a duty on 
the part of every foreigner residing among us, the 
disregard of which would not be tolerated by our go- 
vernment, and it cannot, therefore, but recognise 
this as a duty toward other governments on the part 
of its functionaries residing abroad. 

It is with much regiet, therefore, that T feel com- 
pelled to deny myself the pleasure of affordiog you 
the means through the agency of this department, of 
cireulating your valuable and patriotic journals in 
German. lam, gentlemen, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, James BOCHANAN. 

Messrs. Jacob Uhl, William Von Eichthal, and J. G. 

Klenck. 


Untrep States Main Service. The following state- 
ment of the nmount of mail service performed in each 
stale and territory of tbe United States, together with 
its cost during the yearending 30rb June last, willdonbt- 
leas be of interest to our readers: 


States. Liles of service. Cost. 
Maine 1,041,003 $69,654 
New Hampshire 675,589 46,538 
Vermont 713,110 46,939 
Massachnsetts 1,646,477 128,545 
Rhode Island 134,940 10,515 
Connecticut 766,734 55,303 
New York 4,831,026 360,665 
New Jersey 709,920 55,194 
Pennsylvania 2,781,912 152,917 
Delaware 144.352 1,931 
Maryland 912,238 131,730 
Virginia 2 452,006 198,162 
North Carolina 1,503,118 174,617 
Sonth Carolina 1,019,564 115,945 
Geurgia 1,338 890 149,761 
Florida 235,974 49.354 
Ohio 3,119,592 162,300 
Michigan 806,206 45,363 
Indiana ),113.520 68,711 
lilinoia 1,441,034 120,593 
Wisconsin 223 874 12,382 
Towa 147.213 7,391 
Missouri 1,467,618 69,132 
Kentucky 1,803,507 125,551 
Tennessee 3,190,758 89,629 
Alabama 1,338,254 228,266 
Mississippi 920,662 95,312 
Arkansas 513,156 52.950 
Louisiana 318.812 39,666 

35,631,269 $2,867,991 
Expenses of mail agencies incidental to 

steambuats and railroads 37,513 
Total expense of transportation $2,905,504 
The transportation exceeds that of last 

ear x 224.645 
The cost is less than last year 62,191 


HOG KILLING SEASON. 

“There 1$ a time for all things’—Solomon tells 
us. The time to commemorate the virtues of good 
fat pork, by victims at the’ shrine, is at hand. 

How many lives are tohe cftered up within the 
six weeks which commenced wilh the late eclipse of 
the moon, (sad omen to the race of swine,) who 
can count? 

The whole land may be said to be drowned—no 
not quile drowned,—‘flowing’—that might do as a 
figure—'sprinkled, atleast, with the blood of the 
slaughtered. à 

A late number of the Cincinnati Gazette says:— 
"The market forhogs is abundantly supplied; the 
pens are full. Kentucky is doing her best at this 
time, and, somewhat unexpectedly to dealers, the 
price is well sustained, $4 being the lowest, and, as 
lar as we have heard, $4 15 the highest price yet 
paid, aud they may be said to be firm and inelined to 
advance, as the weather is fine for slaughtering. It 
is supposed, (guessing somewhat at random,) that 
30,000 have been already slaughtered this season.” 

Why has not the ‘harvest home,’ of the “droves” 
of hogs, an anniversary appropriated to it? 

According to the ceusus of 1840, there were in the 
year 1839 in the United States 26,301,293 hogs, mora 
than half of which were in 8 of the western states., 
Their numbers have largely increased since that 
time. Wherever Indian corn is most cultivated, 
there wo find the greatest number of hogs. The 
Cincinnati Chronicle estimates that two hundred 
milhons of bushels of corn is annually eaten by tha 
hogs io this country. That quantity would make fat” 
living for double the number of hogs returned in the 
census, in addition to what they find in the range of 
our forests aud pastures to subsist upon. The da- 
mand for pork, bacon, and lard has increased rapid- 
ly within a few years; they are becoming one of the 
greatest articles of commerce as. well as of home 
consumption. The quantity which has as yet found , 
its way to foreign markets, 1s but a traction compar- 
ed with what is consumed by shipping, our coasters 
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< and our river boats for subsistence. The Chronicle 
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Our estimate | bushels. It is obvious that the quality and quantity of 


- estimates that there will be killed and packed at the T roic) pd pto d 
various establishments nlong the Ohio region this n m E 
season about 500,000 hogs. The quantity required Hes 100.310.000 E no b NE 
for the demands of eommeree is estimated at one All aiken Epor 181/300,000 210,000,000 180,009,000 


sixth of the entire quantity raised. The domestic 
consumplion is immense—statistics fail here. 

"The value of the hogs killed this season is estima- 
ted by the Chronicle at one hundred and sixty millions 

‘of dollars— being three times the value of tne entire 
cotton erop of the country for the year 1845. 

In comparison with the countries of Europe the 
United States have as many swine as Russia, Austria 
and Great Britain together. Yet these three latter 
countries have a population of one hundred and 
twenty millions of people. Eizht of our western 
stales, with a popaulatior: of six millions, have as 
many swine as Great Britain, France, Prussia, and 


BREAD STUFF. 


Our estimate of the product of wheat in 1845, we lind 
is ten million bushels over that of a writer in the New 
| York Courier and Engnirer, whose artiele upon this 
anhjeet is before us.— Our estimate of the eorn erop is 
thirty inillians bushels below his estimate. Without now 
stopping to show why, we are lully persnaded that the 
estimates we give, will be nearest the truth. The pro- 
dact uf ather grains than wheat and corn for 1815, ia 


| our estimate, is atfected mainly by the great falling off 


| of oats, which has seldom turned out a shorter crop than 


yield in 1815, far exceeded that of 1844, yet 1844 required 
as much seed, nearly, as will be required ia 1815. 

We had according to the above statement im round 
numbers 75 million bushels of wheat for home consump- 
tion in 1841,—we have tha above difference in the aeed 
to compensate for ihe year by aeeumn!ation of population, 
provided the same quantity answered for our consump- 
tiaa in 1845, as 1n. 1811, then, 

Prom the produet of 1815, hashels 120,000,000 
Deduct for seed 15 millions and fur home 3 
coasnmption 75 millions 90,000 0») 


Would leava us for exportation, a surplus of a 
hushels — 30,000,000 
From this immense enrplus, deduct the largest quanti- 


was oecasioned by the droughts of last summer—R ye | ty ever exported, in any one year, say twelve millions 
i 


we judge to be about an average crop-Barley and Buck- | and it would sull leave ns more than eighteen millions 


; wheat exeeed a4 averave. 
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Assaming the quantity of wheat produced in the U. 
| States, this season at 120 millions bushels, and allowing 


Waear ano Goan. The quantity of bread atuffs rais- | one eighth,—say 15 millions to be required for seed, 
ed daring the present sea on in the United States, and , leaves us 105 millions for consumption and exporta- 
the quantity thereof which it is probable will be expor- | tion. 


ted, are subjecta which now occupy much attention. 
It is of interest to the whole commercial and monied eom- 


the rates of foreign exchanges and the direction which 
will be given ta specie & bullion, as consequent npon the 
€ondition of our exports compared with onr importa. 
But it is vasily more important as giving us some inti- 
mation of the fair rate at which prices should range for 
that large proportion of the product which is broayht to 
' ovr own markets and disposed of for home consumption. 
We have been loaking diligently into the public journals 
for articles that would furoish our readers with daia up- 
on this subject. Much we have met with that is tno 
vague —too entirely speculative 19 be entitled to a pnhliea- 
tioa—many artieles that are obviously either concocted 
from a very prejudiced view of the premises, or with a 


them nu donbi, with speculative design. The diffusion 
of these, would of course be prejudicial instead of 
useful; vet many of them are made up of very plausible 
ingredients. To select exaetly what may lead to the 
“elneidation of trath in the premises, to find out what the 
faets are, ur as near to the faets aa all the figuring will 
‘enable us,tsa lask of na trifling difficulty. And when 
, we present tho result of patient investigation, it amounts 
at last to nothing like certainly—Our duty is to plod on 
perseveringly, and try to get as nesr to truth as we know 
how, in this as in every other enquiry of the mind; and 
then to give the impressions forth for jistso much as they 
mav be woith, 

We had laid by a number of articles, from various 
aourees, containing mora or less light upon the question 
to which we have referred, designing to give them an 
insertina in the Revister—But the room they would ve- 
cupv could ill 
ducuments of such importance, and discussion of such 
interesting topica are demanding space which must nat 
be refused— We are therefore compelled to resort to the 
expedient of condensing to a brief article, what would 
otherwise have ocenpied a namber of pages. The ex- 
pedient is adopted the more freely, becanse in this case 
as in many others, after wading through the whole with 
much labour and reviewing all that is said, we find the 
few grains of wheat that are.worth winnowing out of 
ao much chaff, may be presented in few lines. 

Assuming the official report of Mr. Ellsworth the 
„commissioner of patente, to congress. of the product of 
grain in the United States, for the years 1843 and 1844, 
` we aubjoin as the results of our enquiries, an estimate 


“of the product for the present year. 
4 


e 


munity, heesuse of its effects upon the balance of trade, | 


purpose uf producing erroneous impressions, some of | 


be spsred at this period when public | 


By reducing the flour in the above table of exports in- 
to wheat atthe rate of five hushela te the barrel, we 
have the following result as the 
| Exports of wheat and fl ar reduced to wheat, from the 
| United Stutes. 

11,208,365 


During the year 1840 bushe:a 


1841 " 8.447.670 
1842 ^ 7,335,963 
1543 " 4,519,040 
e 1844 n 1,151,192 


| Aggregate of 5 years 39,262,335 
Average p. ann. say in round numbers ** 8,000,000 
The largest export of wheat and flour from the Uaited 
States to Great Britain and her colonies, withia the thir- 
teen vears, from 1830 to 1843, inclusive, were as lollows, 
‘Tha flour reduced into bushels of wheat, as above. — 
To England, To her Colonics, 
In 1831 4.50) 000 163,000 
1310 3,150,000 3,290,000 


The £ota? importation of wheat into England during 
three of the years of her greatest need, within the above 
period, was aa fullowa: 


1831 bushels 12,000,000 
1510 ie 19,090,000 
1843 d 23,000,000 


Ol this latter 23 millions, Prussia supphed nearly 8 
millions, and Gerinauy between 5 and 6 millions. 

The prices of nibns, pen quarter of 3 bushels, weigh- 
ing 70 Ibs. per bus. in England was 


in 1831 663. 4d. 
1540 67s. 4.1. . 
1345 à 723. 0 duty Ms. paid. 


American wheat averazes this year something over 
60lb. to the bushel, and good at that. 
Taking the product of wheat as given above, 
lor 1844 at 
Deduet the amount exported 


95,000,000 
7,751,792 

bushels 87,243,208 
11,879,500 
Leaves for home consumption, bushels 75,360,703 
The allowance for secd in this ease, it will be observ- 
ed falls helow twelve million bushels. The same al- 
lowanee for seed the present year would he nearer what 
will probably be required, than the same rate of allowance 
which we assnmad above, 


Leaves for aeed and consumption 
Deduet one eighth of tha product for seed, 


requiring fifteen milliona of! not prevent them. 


of bashels of surplas wheat. 

It is well known that the quanti'y of wheat conaumed 
in the United States depends v ry much upon the price 
which it commands—If a foreign demand elevatea tha 
price, farmers sell uff aa mach as they ean possibly con- 
trive to spare, in order to realize the money, and fall back 
upon other grains and vegetables for subsistenee. But 
when there is no joreign demand and prices searcely 
pay for getting the article to market, the producer indul- 
ges in abundance and consumes perhaps twice the quan- 
tity he svould have done. 

We have shown above, that through the bounty of a 
benign Providenee. a luxariant soil, fair aeasons, and 
common industry, this country could this season spare 
more wheat to supply the deficiences of the crops in 
Great Britian than that evantry has ever yet required 
from abroad, and yet have ample and to spare for our 
own subsistence, besides sending as much as we usually 
send ahroad to other countries. 


By taking a range of thirteen years from 1830, to 1843, 
the average of annual exports of wheat would be a little 
aver 5,250,000 buls. 
‘The lowest amount in any one year was in 

1833—when it fell to 2,250,000 bula. 
In 1336 it was only 2,500,050 buls. 

The article io the Courier, to which we have alluded, a- 
bove, enters into a calculation as to what the probable 
consumption of wheal is, in this eountry?— 

A short eut t» answer that enquiry would aeem to na 
to be. to deduet what is exported and what is required 
for seed from the quantity produced, —the residue 1s dise 
posed of ia some way at home. Occasionally a eoasider- 
able portion has been worse than thrown away—distil- 
ed. 

The article in the Courter, already alluded to, and 
whieh we notiee the more particularly as it has appeared 
in many of the leading daily journals and by most of 
them commended to attention, proceeds, estimating the 
preset population of the United States at-only nine- 
teen millions, (it is nearer twenty) deducting there- 
froin 24 inillions slaves, who aat little or no wheat bread 
—leaves 16$ millions who do eat wheat bread. Of 
these he astimates 4 millions to he males employed 
inlagriculture, these with 4 millions of females, as 
helpmeets—making 8 millions, occupied in .agrienl- 
tural pursuits, 19 whom the writer assigns two bushels 
of wheat per head, ns a lirge allowanee—or one 
barrel and threo fifths of flour for eaeh family of four 


persons. C 
The writer baving assumed the crop of wheat of 1845 

to he 110 millions bushels. 

Deduets $ for se^d, 14 millions 

Exports 6 do 


Consumption hy eight millions of 
agricullurists 16 do together 36 millions 
74 millions 
Then he has 8} millions of persons left, not engagad 
in asrienlture, to whom he assigns also six hushela per 
head, making 51 milliong 


Leaves of surplus bushels 23 milliong 


This aurplue of 23 millions of bushels, the reader will 
observe, is left on hand, according to this writer in the 
Enquirer, after deducting the average annual quantity 
exported. We should have aet down the quantity of 
wheat produeed in 1815 in the United States at ten mil- 
lion of bushels more than ha estimates it at—that ia 120, 
instead of 110 millions of buahels, and we should have 
assumed the population of the country to be twenty mil- 
lions instead of his nineteen. The writer then concludes 
that "If then there be reasonable accuraey in these sta- 
tistics and calculations respecting our wheat erop—there 
will be a surplus on hand of the erop of *45—without m- 
cluding any balance held over from the crop of the pre- 
ceding year of more than four and a half milliona barrels 
of flour, Ir to this be added the average annual export 
of about a million and a quarter barrels, we shall have 
five and three quarter millions of barrela—over and a- 
nove the home consumption—to be disposed of to other 
countries. This would require to export them, 1000 
ships of the barthen of 5750 bbls. each." 

These exhibits are made by us at this time with a view 
of showing as nearzas we haYejany means of estimating! 
the vast amount of the surplus of wheat and flour tbat 
there ia at this moment in the United Statea, and of cal- 
ling the serious attention of dealers in these articles aa 
well as of the great body of the agriculturists of the 
country, to what we conceive to be the true policy of 
all, at this time,—that is, not to demand so high a price 
ns fo prevent the sale of the greatest quantity that Europe 
would take of our bread stuffs, if the priees we demand did 


1 
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From the turn which the trade has already taken, it 
is seriously to be apprehended thet a large ‘portion of 
this valuable surplus will be heldin hopes of higher pri-j 
ces, until the market is over. Besides this—itis weil 
known that the quantity consumed not to say wasted it 
this country, is greatly. dependeut upon the nbundance 
of grain. When granuries are overflowing. how much 
freer is its use—how liberally is stock of ali kind, as well 
as persons, fed npon it—how much more stock ia retain- 
ed when grain ia plenty then when it is scarce and 

esr? 

Europeans, like ourselves, will piach themselves to the 
closest mite that will sustain lite, whenever scarcity im- 
poses that precaution, The extent to which they will in- 
dulge their appetite, depends vastly upon the price they 
have to pay for its gratification. A loaf, if they can sf- 
ford it, three fourths of a loaf, if a whole one cannot 
be paid for, must do;—half a loaf would sustain exis- 
tence, though it may not satisfy hunger. Europeans will 
resort to expedients for saving, if we demand s: price 
which they consider extravigant or which they are unable 
to pay—we keep our bread stuffs, lose our cuatomers, 
and weste in profusion what they would willingly psy 
a reasonable price fur. 


If we take into the estimate the heavy drain which 
will be required from the crop of wheat, rye and oats, 
in order to supply the extensive deficiency in the crop 
of potatoes, and add it to the admitted failure of an sve 
rage product of either of those grains in niost of the 
countries of Europe during 1845, it is probable that so 
extensive a deficiency of bread stuffs has not been ex- 
perienced in the whole of Europe, for the last half ceu- 
tury. Occasionally the failure has been severer in 
sume places, when other places had abundance to supp'y 
the deficiency. We have no socounts of s soperabun- 
dance it any country in Europe this season, whilst 
many of those regions which usually have large quanti- 
lies of grain to spare, are kuown to be in want of sup- 
plies. 

There could hardly be a better chance afforded to the 
opponents of the corn laws, for pressing the repeal of 
the duties upon bread stuffs—and yet it would seem from 
the latest accounts that there were less hopes of their suc- 
cess than they had flattered themselves with. 


One point we hava some hope—not sanguine, but 
earnest, of their being able to suceced in—hope predica- 
ted upon the immense relief it would afford to the poor- 
er classes and to the suffering stack of Englaud aud Ire- 
land as well as on account of the deep interest which 
the agriculturists of this country have in the messure— 
we aiade to the proposition to admit Indian corn free 
of duty. What a bleasing auch a measure might be 
made to yield—olessing thuse that ean supply, ss well 
as those that would receive and subsist upon the moat 
abundant & cheapest and most wholesome ol our grains. 


The writer to whom we have bcen alluding, estimates 
the corn crop of tbe Unitcd States for 1845 as we think, 
too high, by at least thirty millions of bushels—he ss- 
sumes it to be 430 milhous of bushels—and adds, “The 
exporiation of Indian coro is almost a nullitv, ip conipa- 
rison with the enormons production of it The average 
annual export (including corn meal) does not exceed 
1,400,000 bushels—and in no one year reached 2,000,000 
busbels—ihe deduction for seed too 1s almost nominal, 
so [hat this must nutritious and most abundant grain is 
wholly consumed at liome, by nian and beast—by fowls 
and stills. “If Great Britain should be wise enough, 
in the emergency for food in which the failure of the po- 
tsto crop, and the partial failure of the wheat crop have 
placed her, to admit Indian corn, free of dvty, an im- 
mensa relief will be affurded to those least able ic pruvide 
against the calamities of a short erop—aud large bene- 
fits will accrue therefrom to our agricultural inierests.— 
We have enough and to spare; aud, at this season par- 
ticularly, cau fall largely back upon buckwheat, of 
ae the crop is a good one, say 10 millions bash- 
ells.’ 

1 
| 


An article in the December number of Hunta Mer- 
chanta Magazine estimates te value of ihe leading ar- 
ticles uf edibles exported tu England in 1844 aud in 1845 
—6, us follows: 

Estimates for 1544. Estimates for 1845—6. 
Quaunty. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Flour bbls. 1,550,315 $7,259,838 2,500,000 $15,000,000 


Rice tes. — 134,713 2,182,403 — 134,000 3813000 

Corn bus. 824,292 404,008 1,200,000 ^ 100,000 

Butter aud 

Cheese Iba. 10,595,097 758,529 12,000,000 1,200,000 
$10,605,193 $21,713,000 


It will be'aeen thst in the above atatement the quanti- 
ty of flour exported to England in 1841 very little ex- 
ceeded one wuilion aud a half of barrels, aod that the 
exports tur 1845—6 is set down at 24 millions barrels — 
equivaleut to 123 unilious bushels of wheat. ‘The reader 
will observe also that it is the increased prices of ull the 
articles euumeraied, rather than ihe increased quunu- 
ty which contributes to muke the value in 1345—6 inore 


than double tha value of the same articles sent to Eng- 
land in 1844, dun 


Assuming the product of wheat iu this country in 
1845, to have been in round numbers, only 100 millions 
| Burr and yet ie ene had sdvanced on an 

B ents per bushel—this a i 
d 830,000 do, is adds to its value no less 
Corn has advanced far more in proportion to valu 
: e 
but estimate the advauce at ten centi D bushel ouly— 
that advanca upon 400,000,000 hushela, adds $40,000,000 
to the aggregate value of tha gain. 


increased in value in the same proportion. - 

The agregate increase in value of the grain produced 
in this country estimated at presant prices. will rxceat 
the value of the product of 1844 at least $100,000,000. 

Observe however that it is but that portion of this in- 
creased valne which is represented by the quantity ex- 
ported, that is available to us iu a astional point o! view, 
or in our foreign exchange—on all except what we con- 
trive to get a market ahroad for, aome portion of our 
own community have to pay this advance of price. It 
becomes in one point of view, a mere nominal swelling 
of apparent values, wishont an adequate cause, 


One other consideration in relation to our rich harvest 
of grain and we have done—Suppose the immense sur- 
plus which we have, shonld for failure in embracing a 
foreign market, be thrown upon our own markets, what 
would be the conseq''ence? 

The result at which we arrive is. that it is exceeding 
bad puliey in o: r flour dealers and agriculturists, to de- 
mand so high rates, 38 to the prevent supplies going out 
to meet every foreign demand, at such prices as foreiga- 
era can afford to pay. IF we have an abundance—let us 
avail of its value to those who want, rather than let it 
rot or be wasted “‘in riotous livin ” 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


There can hardly hea doubt of a successful result 
to the negotiations which it is presumed are by this 
time in progress for a termination of all d ficulties 
between the United States and the republic of Mes- 
ioo. With earnestness from time to time we hase 
urged the adoption of the course now pursued 
by the administration 10 relation to these difficulties, 
and as often expressed the confidence, that if it were 
adopted, the obvious interests of both countries would 
at once lead to an amicable adjustment. We predi- 
cated upon mutual interests, too obvious to require 
illastretion. Mexico has every inducement to pre- 
aerve peace with the United States if she can do so 
with honor and safety. Her government is heavily 
in debt to citizens of other countries as well as to 
the United States, and without the mesns to meet 
those obligations. The United States would be ex- 
ceedingly glad to obtain suitable ports upon the Ps- 
cific for the accommodation of her shipping iu that 
sea, snd would not hesitate to give a liberal conside- 
ration for territory there, which Mexico finds it now 
exceedingly difficult to retain even a semblance of 
suthority over. No man can shut his eyes 
io the results of the current of emigration, now 


Rye, oats, harley, buck wheat aad rice, have all of thein [arrest the progress of the *'republic?"—or if one o 


t 


thera considers it an object to play for the posses- 
sion of California for themselves, they would be apt 
to find Mexico very willing to listen to their assu- 
rauces of support—and not disposed, as Texas was, 
to reject overtures. Let Mexico be assured that 
she would be backed by England, or by France— 
and especially if tha capitalists of those countries 
make a point either for the sake of the Mexican 
mines or of the commerce of the Pacific—to fur- 
nish "ready rhino” to their negotiators our minis- 
ters woeld find them to be ugly customers. 

Would it not have been well to have allowed this 
negotiation with Mexico to progress beyond the dan- 
ger of its failure, before our president undertook, of- 
ficially to lecture the governmerits of Europe on their 
broaching the subject of "a balance of power”—or 
notifying them so formally against interfering in 
the concerns of this continent? The introduction at 
such a moment, of snything that, without intimidat- 
ing, might provoke the monarchies of Europe to at- 
tempt sn interference, was we fear, impolitic, We 
shal) rejoice to learn that Mr. Slidell has succeeded 
in his mission before the dose administered shall have 
time to operate to our disadvantage. 


Mexican mxpEMNITY. We find in the New York 
Tribune a letter from Gen Santa Anna to Charles 
Gallaghan, Exq., merchant of that city, which con- 
tains the following passages respecting the missing 
Mexican instalments: 

Harana, 19th Nov. 1845. 

The instalments were most punctually paid, in 
ready cash, during the time I was at the head of go- 
vernment. But, as on the 30th of April of last year, 
l had withdrawn from publie business and retired to 
my farms, and as both the constitution and my cha- 
racter did oot allow the president to mingle in pub- 
lic affairs during absence, | confined myself to re- 
commending the payment to the president pro tem- 
pere, General Valentine Canalizo, and to the minis- 
ter of finance, Don Ignacio Trigueros; and when the 


other instalment of July 30, of which you speak, 
expired, having then resumed my functions, I dic- 
tated all the necessary measures, and positively or- 
dered the secretary of the treasury to make the pay- 
ment in specie according to my anterior provisions; 
so that, if, in defiance of my orders, the payment 
was made in bills or drafs, that functionary violated 
his duties by disobeying my commauds, and the agent 
Don Emilio Voss was not less guilty in receiving, as 


but commenoing, but which will be as Impetnous and | he received, according to what you say, the amount 
overwhelming as has been the wave of emigration | in paper. At the same periud I dictated, in advance, 
for the last century, from east to west, and which no | other orders for the payment of the successive in- 
human power could have arrested, and which it |stalments with all exactitude, and in ready cash; for, 
would be but folly now to attempt to arrest. The the people having contributed it io cash, I resol ved 
Mexican government cannot fail to appreciate the | and ordered that the money should not be employed 


progress, and would be unwise not to avail of a price | for any other purpose; and my conversation with the - 


now, for whatin a very short time, would inevita- | minister Shannon, which you mention, alludes to 
bly pass from her control, whether she would or no. | this. 


That our new envoy to Mexico esrried with him in- 


In short, in my opinion, the instalments to which 


structions of ample scope to embrace the transfer of you refer, were paid in ready cash; but, if it is not 
the territory alluded to, and to allow a generous con- | so, tha minister and the agent, Voss, are responsible; 


sideration for it, we considered beyond donbt, from 
the mament it wa3 known that he had been appoint- 
ed; and it 1s not without surprise that we find many 
of the public journals, as if just awaking to the 
subject, announcing that a special messenger and 
special instructions on the subject have been despatch- 
ed by our government to Mr. Slidell, since he left 
this country. We judge that Mr. S., and the ad. 
ministration too, must have been awake before. We 
find many articles hike the following: 

“It seems to be nnderstuod that Mr. Slidell, our 
new minister to Mexico, is fully autvoriscd to ar- 
range our boundary with that republic upon the 
most liberal footing. His powers in this respect are 
beheved to be so extensive that under them he may 
negoliate o transfer to the United States of the right of 
Mexico te Upper California. ‘Phis would probably be 
etfected by making our line follow the course of the 
Rio Grande del Norte froin the Gulf of Mexico un- 
til it reaches the thirly-second degree of north lati- 


the former for having disobeyed my positive orders, 
and the latter for not having fulfilled the orders of 
his constituents. I am, witb all consideration, yonr 
obedient servant, who kisses your hand, 
A. L pe SANTA ANNA. 

The territory of California is to ba 
one of great interest. It has 9 most delicious cli- 
mate and fertile soil. You are aware that I passed 
some tine ainong the Rancherus last year, aod they 
are the most interesting branches of the Spanish- 
American races, ond would go far to show tke de- 
cided influence of climate upon character. The 
Californians gre handsome in ligure and, feature, 
with sprightly, intelligent countenances, cheerful, 
happy, and amiable dispositions, always ready for a 
frolic; their tempers are quick and-energetic. They 
are, however, under the influcnce of a double jea- 
lousy; the first and great, that of the Mexicans, 
whom, as yon have seen, they have, as governors, 


CALIFORNIA. 


tude, and then run westward on that parallel to tlie | expelled the couutry. Indeed, from tha remote situ- | 


Pacilic ocean.” “Of course such a result will not 
be brought about without a handsome compensation to, 
Mexico for her reliuquishiueut. of territory. Our 
claim against hee for indemnification to our citizens 
is now very large, and no woy is so likely as this to 
secure its full and iramediate satisfaction. Indeed, 
a0 far as the consideration which we may give her 
is balanced by this account, it may be said to amount 
to nothing; for, i’ we give Mexico the fullest.credit 
for good will in the premises, her distracted atid im- 


ation of the territory, iu relation to (he government 
of Mexico, it has bat a nominal attachment. The 
next jeulousy is of our settlers, sud 13 chiefy based 
upon an idea of the great ferocity of this people, 
and is modified by an adwirstion for our country. They 
make a distinction between those settlers who come 
over tlie mountains and these who come round tha 
Horn—dresding the former, liking the latter. In tha 
incantime, our people, like a sure heavy aud sullen 
tide, are overflowimg the conntry. Aipong them, I 


poverished condition warrants but a slight hope that f can almost imagine myself in Indiana. Must of tha 


she will very speedily pay us in money.” 


If we have any donbt as to the conclusion of a | into California, 


people who first enter Oregon eventually fall down 
As an evidence of the imperceptt- 


treaty with Mexico, it arises from an apprehension |bla manner in which they cone in, an immigrant 
of the interference of European powers. If either|conple were married a short time since at our con- 
or several of those powers concluda to atlempt to |sul's in Monterey, and the house was filled with tall, 
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gsunt back-woodsmen. "The next day, the governor 
sent to inquire where so many foreigners bad come 
from;in the meantime they had all dispersed, and 
the consol himself could not tell whence they had 
come, nor whither they had gone. 

You must not suppose that I, more than yourself, 
advocate the principle of territorial aggression. Yet, 
believing, as l do, that the contests of the world are 
hereafter to be, not so much between individual in- 
teresis, as between great principles influencing thc 
well-being of man at large; and that the great con- 
test going on, is between the democratic (not in a 
party sense.) and monarchical principles, the latter 
having nearly fulfilled their purposes in the education 
of mankind, I think that |. can foresee in the inevi- 
table destiny of this territory, one of the most effi- 
cient fortresses from which new and liberal are to 
combat old and despotic institutions. Circumstances 
known to me here, assure me that Great Britain, as 
the watch-dog of despotism, sees the same thing, and 
isready to arouse every energy to impede such a 


. result. 1f tbe view I present ia correct, it would in- 


| stances daes not exist. 
| leave the decision to tlie umpirage of any power as- | 


| ter to hold fast to our rights, than by submitting them 
| to a doubtful arbitration, to risk their loss. 


J must waintain it or abandon it. 


dicate our pulicy in case of belligerent relations. 
I Baltimore Patriot. 


TWENTY-NISTH CONGEESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 

- Decemaer 11. Mr. Webster, of Mass. appeared in 
his seat. B 

Mr. Johnson, of La. arose and announced the death 
of the hon. John B. Dawson, a representative froin 
the state of Louisiana, and after a few remarks in 
eulogy of his character, the senate adopted resolu- 
tions of condolence, &c. &c. and adjourned till Mon 
day next, the 15th. 


* Decemuer 15. Mr. Benton presented a memorial 
from Elijah White, deputy from Oregon, asking for 
compensation for losses sustained by him from Paw- 
nee depredations; also compensation for acting as 
Indian agent west of the Rocky mountains. 

Relations with Great Britain. The resolutions sub- 
mitted on a former day by Mr. Cass in relation to 
national defence were taken up. 

Mr. Cass addressed the scuate. He said an im- 
portant crisis is rapidly approaching. The presi- 
dent has told us that tlie Oregon negotiation has ar- 
rived, if not at a close, at a position tantamount to a | 
close. The claims and pretensions of the two coun- 
tries are utterly irreconcileable, and the only alter- 
natives seem to be either a relinquishment of claim 
to some extent on the part of one or of both coun- 
tries; or the intervention of a mediating power; ora 
war. This government had declined to submit the | 
matter to arbitration; arbitration is a course which | 
might with propriety be adopted by indcpendent na- 
tions «under equal circumstances; bul unfortonately 
in our controversy with England, equalily of circum- 
We might well hesitate to 


similated in feelings, interests, and predilections to | 
tbatof England. Mr. C. thought it would be bet- 


War 
was a great calamity; but national dishonor would | 
be a greater calamity than war. Mr. C. did not rise. 
to discuss our right to Oregon, that will come up at 
its proper time, but he took this occasion to express 
bis entire aud cordia] adhesion to the views express- 
ed by the president. The pretensions of the two 
nations are utterly irreconcileable. The most liber- 
al offer from England had fallen far below our most; 
moderate claim. Shall wo recede? No sir; reces- 
sion is a thing not for a moment to be thought of.— 
I allude to it only to denounce it, and in this denm- 
ciation I am sure 1 will be Joined by every Ameri- 
jean. Nothing is ever gained by national pusilla- | 
nimity, and the country which seeks to purchase , 
. temporary security by yielding to unjust pretensions, 
| buys present ease at the expense of permanent ho- 
| nor and safety; it sows the wind to reap the whirl- 
‘wind. Better to defend the doorsill than the hearth 
stone, the porch than the altar. National charac- 
ter, a richer treasure than gold or silver, exercises 
a moral iniluence in the hour of danger, which, if 
hot power itself, is its surest ally. Jf we cannot re- 
cede, can we stand still? Io, Mr. President, in this 
as in all the other elements of national power an! 
greatness, our duty and our destiny are onwards.— 
We might as well attempt to stay the tide of the 
Pacific, as that of the emigration which is setting from 
‘our frontiers towards its shores. Our right to Ore- 
gon is one that cannot now rest in abeyance. We 
Our hardy pioneers 


now in that territory vender tois a necessity. — Joint 
Occupancy, or a dou5:e-tieaded govcroment for them, | 
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ticability. England has placed herself in the path 
before our western growth, and if she retain her po- 
sition we mast meet her. If the last proposition she 
has submitted, is her ultimatum, it is eflectively a 
declaration of war. hope, or rather ] ought tosay, 
1 wish, that England would awaken to a sense of her 
injustice, and would yield where she could yield ho- 
norably aod ought to yield rightfolly. But will she 
do i? It is safest to believe she will not." When 
has she voluntarily surrendered a territory she claim- 
ed, or abandoned a pretension she had advanced. A 
few such cases would be exceptions to the general 
principle of her conduct. For my part ] see no 
sign of relaxation iu the pretensions she has ad- 
vanced. 

Mr, C here read froin the London Morning Chro- 
nicle of Apri] 5th, parts of the report of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament of the preceding day, on the 
receipt of the president's inaugural address, showipg 
the unanimous views of both parties in parliainent 
in respect of the United States and their western 
growth, their march to Oregon and annexation of 
Texas. 


Mr. C. then resumed. Here, sir, we find the Jead- 
er of the whig party in Great Britain denouncing 
the eourse of the United States of America in their 
annexation of Texas, because it tends towards ter 
ritorial aggrandizement; and the eternal cant about 
British moderation and philanthropy, and American 
injustice and ambition, is heard, aod read, and be- 
lieved in every corner of the British dominions. 1 
must confess, sir, I am heartily tired of it. Were 
the subject and its consequences not so important. 
these declarations would excite ridicule, as they now 
excile regret and surprise. They are not confined 
to the ordinary political discussions and to the jour- 
nals of the day, but come froin men in their highest 
places and offices. And here is ao eminent English 
statesman asking the administration what course 
they intend to pursue in the altered policy, as he 
calls it, of the United States; as though the volun- 
tary union of two independent people upon tliis con- 
tinent were an injury to England, which demauded 
her immediate attention, and might demand her 
armed interposition; and then he tells us, that he 
understands communications have been sent to the 
United States, to Mexico, and to Texas, on the sub- 
ject of what he calls the new policy of the United 
States. And we know that those communications to 
Mexico and to Texas contained large offers to pre- 
vent annexation. But thasks to the onward course 
of our government, and the feelings and determina- 
tion of the Texan poople, this interposition was 
fruitless; as was also the communication to Mexico 
if this latter were designed to embroil us with that 
republic. The well-timed reboke of the presi. ent 
in his message to the French government might with 
equa! justice have been administered to England; 
and ] presnme would have been, had not the pre- 
sident looked upon the course of England as natural 
and in character with her uniform history and re- 
tations to us, while that of France was unnatural, 
impolitic, and uncxpected, Bot this whig lecture 
from Lord John Russell upon the ambition of the 
United States, aud these perpetual eulogiums 
upon the moderation of England, are in strange 
contrast with her practical principles and the 
progress of her empire. The moderation of Eng- 
fand! and the ambition of the United States. Why, 
sir, the world has not seen since the fall of the Ro- 
man empire such a colossal power as England has 
built up. 
cations, and covered the ocean with her fleets, She 
numbers as her subjects some 160,000 000 of people, 
being more than ooe-sixth part of the human race, 
end has reduced to her subjection some 5,000,000 
square miles inhabited by them in Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and America; more than onc-eighth of 
the habitahle globe. And in the long series of her 
acquisitions from Ireland down to India, they have 
all been gained, with the exception of her union with 
Scotland and some recent discoveries in the South 
sea, by the sword and purse, by her fleets and armies 
on hér own part, and sowing dissensions and rival 
ries and civil exasperations ainong her foes oo the 
other. 1 have no pleasure in dwelling upon this 
course of ambition; 1 have no pleasure in national 
crimination and recrimination. ] had rather dwell 
upon all she has done, and she has done much, to 
command the gratitude of mankind, and much for 
the progress of civiliagtion, of improvement, and ol 
knowledge. But we cannot shat our eyes to the 
fact that this country aud its institutions enjoy little 
favor in England; that there is a systematic at- 
tack upon our character, aud upon what we are, and 
have been, and upon our future, so far as is given lo 
foresee and to lear it. | confess this has produced a 
lasung impression upon me; and ] feel httle disposed 
ja «ny couxroversy with that counzy, to subiit to 


-|divided allegiance, two sovereignties, 1s aa imprac-| unjust demands, urged in a spirit of un(riendliness, 


She has girded the earth with her fortifi- | 


if not of menace. And if England is moderate, we 
are ambitious! Why, sir, we have made but three 
acquisitions of territory since we have been a nation. 
And these were not distant colonies, giving disturb- 
ance to their pacific neighors, hnt coterminous regions. . 
Avd all three have been made peacefnlly, bloodless- 
ly. "Two were colonies belonging to European mo- 
narchies, wherc the asscnt of their people could not 
be asked. But they have since shown their satisfac- 
tion by their patriotism, and their prosperty has 
been the reward of it. The third is now in progress 
of completion, by the voluntary action of a neigh- 
boring people, who knew the value of our institu- 
tions, and sought to participate in them, and who 
asked admission to oor confederacy. And we shall 
receive them with open arms. And it is an encour- 
agingspectacle to the lovers of republicanism through 
the world, and the best tribute that could be offered 
to its value. 1 have no fear that an extension of ter- 
ritory can weaken our government or peril our insti- 
tutions. We have an adhesion end life preserving 
principle iu the exercise of the political power by 
the great body of the people which is a surer bond 
of union and preservation, than flcets and armies and 
central powers. If this administration ean crown 
iis labors by the peaceful annexation of California, 
it will secure imperishable honor for itself and com- 
mand the lasting gratitude of the whole people and 
whole country. Mr. C. here again read from the 
reported speeches of Lord John Russell, Sir R. Peel, 
and Lords Clarendon and Aberdeen, and the cheers 
which greeted their sentiments from all sides ip par-. 
liament, and then took occasion to dwell upon the 
importance of immediate attention to putting the 
United States of America, into an attitude to meet 
the occasion, and after dwelliog for some time upon 
our utter unpreparedness, and the responsibtlity that 
rests upon memhers to see to this, he concluded by 
urging the adootion of the resolutions he bad pro- 
posed. 


Mr. Mangum, of N. C., arose and expressed his ex- 
ceeding regret that these resolutions had been 
brought forward, and more especially still that they 
had given occasion for a strain of remarks designed to 
procure a vote in theirfavor. These resolutions are 
to be referred to the usual standing committees, 
which committees are not yet appointed, and which, 
when appointed, would naturally of themselves turu 
their attention to these several subjects, without the 
aid of any stimulos from this body. Why therefore 
thus goad them on in their ordinary and natural 
doties. The gentleman from Michigan says that he 
has the utmost confidence in the executive (Mr. 
Cass interrupted and remarked that he had said, **co- 
incidence of opinion,") coincidence of opinion 
with the executive, Butit strikes Mr. M. that he 
has resorted to a singular course, indeed to give ex- 
pression to it. Mr. M. expressed his pleasure in 
finding in the presidents message a degree of mode- 
ration evinced which the public prints of this city 
had not led him to expect. Mr. M. is willing there- 
fore to confide the matter entirely tn tho executive, 
and it the executive should not succeed in bringing 
it to an amicable issue and war should be the con- 
sequence, then let it come. It would be vastly pre- 
ferable to a surrender of our rights and our national 
honor. Mr. M. will undertake to say that after it 
has commenced, there will not be found an anti war 
man iu the country. But he praya God it may be 
averted, save at the expense of tbe honor and inte- 
rest of the country. He is willing- to entrust tha 
negotiation to the president of the United States.— 
In Mr. M's opinion, every crimination and recrimi- 
nation, aod charge of corruptiou or of overreaching 
on one part against. the other, should be avoided as 
having the tendency to precipitate evils which every 
good man in this country as every good man on the 
other side of the Atlantio would in bis heart, pray 
God, sliould be averted from the civilized world. Mr. 
M. is unwilling these resolutions should be adopted, 
for the reason that they are supererorgatory. Mr. M. 
would prefer that if any stimulation to the commit- 
tee be necessary it should come from those who 
have in charge the negotiation and in part its deter- 
mination. If this negotiation is closed; if war is 
inevitable, Mr. M. is prepared to embark the whole 
resources of the country, if need be, to maintain 
the national honor and national rights; bnt he hopes 
the evil may be averted. Mr. M. desires that the 
president of the United States, upon his official re- 
sponsibility, in the event that this great this tremen- 
dous evil is really to he apprehended, shall come 
and lay the case before us and with the door of one 
chamber closed. And sir this prudent and dignified 
course being pursued, my life for it, the patriotism 
of this chamber will sustain the executive, to the 
very utmost extent in the maintenance of the na- 
tiotad honor, Mr. M here spoke of the proceed- 
1025 during the fate parenthetical’? administration, 
which, carrying out the principles “that its right 
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anl z 
hand should not know what its left hand docth,” 
thereby led the two houses of congress to the adop- 
tion of measures on one day to he but vetoed on the 
next. Differing as Mr. M. does from the president, 
he is yet willing to leave this matter entirely to his 
integrity for he regards him asa gentleman of un- 
blemished honor. He knows the state of the ques- 
tion. If war is to come, let him call upon these 
chambers for their approbation and the assistance 
necessary to meet tlie occasion. In this case he will 
meet with the unshrinking support of all sides of the 
house. Mr. M. doesnot meau to follow the honorable 
senator in his remarks, but he capuot. even indis- 
posed as he is. allow them to pass without some 
comment. What need, let me ask, to tell us that 
Great Dritain is the mistress of 150 millions of peo- 
ple? Why speak to us of numbers? The power of 
that or any other number can never be permitted to 
stain this republic with dishonor. Whatever her 
greatness, we are able to meet her; but | hope the 
collision may be avoided. It w ould he a deep re- 
proach upon the civilization of the present day; and 
if war does come, then in Mr. M's opinion, this 
Oregon question is merely ils pretext and not its 
cause. lt war comes, it is because other anıl deeper 
causes have led to its determination. The heavings 
and atrugglings of two antagonistic principles, on 
one hand, republicanism, hy which all power rests 
on the basis of the people and the people have the 
eontrn], and on the other monarchism whether abso- 
lute or qualified, that has ere ‘his shaken the conti 
nent of Europe, the whole of Christendom, tis the 
operation of these two great adverse principles that 
will have been tbe determining mover to this as- 
sault upon our peace. Tis their heavings and de- 
structive antagonism, (destructive it would have heen 
to the principle of free governn.eot had that prin- 
ciple not struck its roots to the very centre of this 
great continent) that has elicited the angry feelings 
in Great Britain and determined her to a war for 


which Oregon will have been but only the pretext.— | 
In these halls of ours while crimination und recri- | 


mination are the weapons of journals and of writers 
who give tone to the public mind, tis well we should 
be reserved, while this delicate question is pending. 
When the ultimate trial of strength comes you will 
find tbat tbe people of this couatry are as one man. 
Christendom itself will shuke aud tremble. ‘Phrones 
may fall and tumble, and dynasties be swept from 
the face of the earth, for that principle works in 
other Jands as well as ours. Mr. M. after farther 
remarks in suggestion that if any necessity exists of 
preparation ou our part, that the recommendalion 


for it should come from the president who has the | 


bands and knows its true 
that then 


yoatter in his executive 
situation, and that if so recommended, 
all voices would 
fence and to any required cxtent, expressed his de- 


precation of any measures tiat might operate so as 


to mar the prospect of an amicable adjustment.— 
Tis monstrous, in this advanced age of civilization, 
the 19th century, that a country alinost at the ends 


of the earth should form the subject of a war which 


would inflict on both natious great misfortunes.— 


Mr. M. prefers these resolutions should lie over. He- 


is willing to extend at once the proteclion of our 
Jaws to our citizebs in Oregon, and not to do any 
thing to contravene tbe treaty of 1826. 
gon can become a separate distinet nation from us, 
Mr. M. regards asan impossib'lity. Wherever the 
American may go, lie carries with him his uudieing 
attachment and love to the institutions of his fathers 
and the country of his childhood and mantiood.— 
Mr. M. concluded by moving that the resolutions lie 
over, wbich motion was negatived. 


Mr. Allen, of Ohio, arose and expressed the hope 


that the resolutions would pass without the obstrue- | 


tion of a solitary vote. Mr. A. said that Great Bri- 
iain is a power which conducts her negotiations wilh 
a fleet upon the coast of the power w ith which she 
negotiates, ready to settle questions which cannot be 


settled by words by resorting in practice to the an- 


cient Gallic maxim of casting a sabre into the scale. 
The United States, as has been wisely observed by 
the senator from Michigan, is by the very circum- 
stanccs of our stitutions always unprepared for the 
terrible emergency of war. 
army, in the European tense; we have however a 
standing militia, ‘Fhe resolutions point to the plae- 
ing the militia in their proper attitude. On the 3d 
March, 1839, an act was passed by congress placing 
ten millions of money snd 50 00U volunteers at the 


| 


al once unite in all measures of de- | 


That Ove-| 


We have no stauding| 
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them, and was similar to those by which the Roman 
senate clothed their consuls with occasional dictato 
rial powers. ‘The president has informed us that 
negotiation has accomplished nothing. The senator 
from Michigan rises aud moves for a committee of 
inquiry. Mr. A. regards the movement as judicious. 
proper, and necessary. 

Mr. Archer, of Va., regretted this discussion and 
the introduction of these resolutions, but would vote 
for them if they should be urged. Mr. A. helieved 
however it would have been wiser to allow the mat- 
ter and its consequences to rest still as yet in the 
hands of the executive. 

' Mr. Cass, arose, but gave way to Mr. Jarnagin, of 
Tenn., who arose and announced the death of his 
colleague, the Hon. Joseph H. Peyton, end after a 


| discourse upon his virtues and the adoption of the 


, usual resolutions of condolence, 
to his memory adjourned. 

Decemaer 16. Texas A message was received 
| from the house announeing the passage of the bill 
Mos the admission of Texas into the Union, which 
| was twice read aud relerred to the committee on the 
, jodiciary. 

National defence. 
resolutions was resumed. 
|o Me. Vils, of Connecticut, said that he could 
‘see no reason to expect any thing than an amicable 

seltlement of the Oregon controversy. He was in 

| favor of the adoption of the resolutions. 
| Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., aruse and spoke at some 
length in lecture on the remarks of the senator from 
Michigan, as unadviguble, and unnecessarily calculate 
ed to disturb the general aspect of pacific relations. 
He had no objection to the resolutions themselves. 
Hes did not helieve the Oregon question will lead 
toa war. Whatis the wisdom and diplomacy of 
two such enlightend nations worth if they cannot 
settle this controversy about such a question, with- 
out resorting to measures to imbrue their respectiva 
people in blood. Mr. C. thought it a discredit to both 
countries that the question had not long ago been 
disposed of. None of us whatever desire war, and 
were it to come, Mr. C. was sure there would be no 
hesitation as to our proper course of procedure.— 
Mr. C. was not in favor of any hasty proceeding, 
! and would, in giving the notice required by treaty, 
which, he does not perceive, can now be wel! pro- 
crasimated, prolong the period of ite effect if ne- 
cessary to two years from the date of notice. 
C. was in favor ol progressing steadily but slowly, 
cautiously, but boldly and with a full readiness for 
its amicable adjustment. o 

Mr. Webster, said he would offer no opposition to 
| the passage of the resolutions, though he considered 


the senate in respect 


ing dulies which would naturally have been per- 
formed without their passage. Mr. W. thought it 
unwise tliat any thing should be done or said which 
would tend to disturb the relations of commerce 
and the assurances of business. Mr. W. cannot 
briog himself yet to believe that war will grow 
out of this question, and gentlemen would perceive 
the propriety of suppressing all useless alarm.— 
And as far as he was concerned, if the tiae had 
really come for enlarging the defences of the coun- 
try, Mr. W. is ready to co-operate in the measure. 
| "After further remarks from Messrs. Sevier, Ber- 
! rien, Allen, J. M. Clayton, Breese, and JWoodbridge, 
the question was taken and the resolutions adopted 
by yeas 48, nays none. 
| ‘The senate adjourned. 
| Decemaer 17. The senate proceeded to elect the 
‘remaining members of the several commiuttecs, 
which being concluded, leave the committees per- 
| fected as follows: 

On Foreign Kelutions. 
|! er, Sevier, aud Atherton, 

On Finance. Messrs. Calhoun, Lewis, Evans, Ben- 
| ton, and Jenness. 

On Commerce. Messrs. Haywood, Dix, Johnson, 
of La., Sevier, and Davis. 

On Agriculture. Messrs. 
Turney, and Corwin. 

On Military -1ffuirs. Messrs, Denton, Hannegan, 
Crittenden, Dix, and Speight. 

On Nival fairs. Messrs. Fairfield, Levy, Man- 
gum, Caweron, aud Dickinson. 

On the, Militia, Messrs. Atchison, Semple, Bar- 
row, Fairfietd, and Westcott. 

On Public Lands. Messrs. Breese, Speight, Wood- 
bridge, Ashley, end Morelicad. 


i 


Messrs. Allen, Cass, Arch- 


Sturgeon, Semple, Phelps, 


command of the president. Ahe suggestion of this 
procceding emanated not irom the president, but from 
congress itself; and so now also congress should act 
independently of any suggestion movement or recom- 
znendation irom the president, That act was exact- 
ly in character witb those of tlie Roman senate who 
on emergencies armed their consuls with monetary 
aud martial powers to meet the occasions domandiug 


On Private Land Cloims. Messrs. Levy, Semple, 
Jarnagin, Pennybacker, and Woodbridge. 

On Indian Jffuirs. Messrs. Sevier, Bagby, Phelps, 
Jarnagin, aad Atchison. 

On Claims. Messts. Bagby, Peauybacker, J. M. 
Clayton, Turney, and Johnson, of Md. 

On Revolutionary Claims. Messrs. Semple, Han- 
negan, Tbomas Clayton, Colquitt, and Greene. 


The consileration of Mr. Cass’ į 


Mr. slave state, were presented hy Messrs. 


them as uncalled for by circumstances and a8 direct | 


On the Judiciary. Messrs. Ashley, Breese, Ber- 
rien, Westcott. and Webster. 
On the Post Offices and Post Roads. Messrs. Niles, 
Sturgeon, Simmons, Semple, and Dayton. > 
On Ronds and Canals. Messrs. Heunegan, Lewis, 
Corwin, Sturgeen, and Davis. 
On Pensions Messsrs. Upham, Ashley, 
Atchison, and Barrow. 
On the District of Columbia. Messrs. Haywood, 
Jenness, Breese, Miller, and Johnson, of Md. 
On Potents anil the Pa'ent Office Messrs. Cameron, 
Hannegan, Phelps, Sturgeon, and Lewis. 
On Retrenchment. ‘Messrs. Lewis, 
Merehead, Dickinson, and Turney. 
On the Territories. Messrs. Westcotl, Cameron, 
Evans, Chalmers, and Corwin. 
On the Public Buildings Messrs. Cameron, Daş- 
ton, and Bright. 
To control the contingent expenses of 
Messrs. Niles, Breese, and Greene. 
On Printing. Messrs. Alberton, 
Upham. 
OniEngrossed Bills. Messrs. Jarnagin, and Levy. 
Joint Cammiltce on Emolled Bills. Messrs. Bright, 
Jarnagin, and Levy. 
On the Library. 
Lewis. 
| Printer to the Senate. The resolution offered by 
Mr. Speight to proceed to the election of printer, 
was laken up. 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Phelps, contend- 
j ed that a resolution to fix preliminarily the rates to 
| be paid for printing, was entitled to consideration 
first, by rule, as it hag been introduced first. 
| Messre. .Jherton, Pennybucker, and Breese were op- 
i posed to making any reduction or change in present 
rates before first electing their printer. 
| After some ineffectual efforts on the part ef oppo- 
sition members, the senate proceeded to the election, 
and Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss, received 27 votes; Mr. 
Ritchie 1; Messrs. Gales & Seaton 20; Messrs. Jef- 
‘ferson & Co. 1—total 49; and Messrs. Ritchie & 
. Heiss, having received a majority, were declared to 
‘be duly elected. 
The senate adjourned. 


Pearce, 


Atherton, 


the Senate.— 


Chalmers, and 


Messrs. Pearce, Chalmers, and 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuursoax, DECEMBER 1l. Several remonstrances 
against the admission of "Texas into the union as & 
Adams, Hud- 
| son, Thompsen, end some twenty nine other members 
from the eastern states of the onion. Mr. Rockwell, 
| of the minority of the committee on Territories took 
this occasion to express his dissent to the report 
! made on yesterday from that commitice and his pre- 
ference to referring the report to the committee of 
the whole house, instead of making it the order of 
| the day for Tuesday next as had been done under 
the auspices of the chair. ~ 
After the states had been gone through with in the 
leali for petitions and memorials, one of them from 
i New York, being for the abolition of slavery in the 
' District of Columbia, which were laid on the table, 
| the house adjourned. 


FnipAY, Dec. 19. Mr. Millon Brown, of Tenn. 
arose and announced the death of liis late colleague, 
Dr. Joseph Peyton, representative from Tennessee, 
| and after an eulogy on bis character, the house sdopt- 
led resolutions of condolence and respect, and ad- 
journed til! Monday next. 


straoce presented from the legislature of Conoectis 
cut in relation to the admission of Texas as a slave 
state. 

Mr. Rockwell, moved to refer it to a commuttee of 
the whole house, and (hat it be printed. Mr. R. 
made a speech in favor of this motion. 


Mr. Boyd, moved that the document be laid on tha. 


table, end if desired be printed. 
The motion was carried in the affirmative, 


Massachusetts resolutions. Numerous petitions were: 
presented, and among others, resolutions from the 
legislature of Massachusetts, proposing amendments 
to the naturalization laws of the United States, also 
resolutions from the state in relation to the admise 
sion of l'exas, holding that such an act would not be 
binding upon the legislature of Massachusetts, that 
they would be justified in a counteracting policy, and 
ihat the admission of Texas as a slave state would 
be a compromise of the constitution. : 

Mr. .ddams, who presented the last resolutions, 
moved to reler them lo a select committee. ‘ 

Mr. Andrew Johnson, asked leave to have read va- 
rions adverlisements which were read as published 
in the Boston Evening Post of May 4, 1741, showing 
that slavery, sales of slaves, runas ay advertisements, 
&u., &e. were m the days of the grandfathers of the 
present representatives of Massachuselts, quite tha 
custom in tho goodly city of Boston, &c. 


Monpay, Dec. 15. The house took up 8 remondi 
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A motion to lay the resolutions on tlie table was|Tand! And may 
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the eve which had looked upon the 


made and negatived. The motion to print them was | smouldering ruins of Charlestown yet behold the na- 


then put and carried without division. 


Mr. Adams, also presented: resolutions of the legis- | peacefal jurisdiction over the whole wi 
lature of Massachnsetts, in relation to the reception | her territory’ 
of her agents at Charleston and New Orleans and|is the acquisition of a foreign state. 


tional stripes and stars floating in acknowledged and 


But this was a different question. It 
During the last 


the alleged violation of the constitutional rights in| session it was maintained that such process as we 
their persons. Mr. A. said that the courts had re- | now are pursuing wuuld not and could not be in ac- 


fused to let the laws of the United States go into | cordance with onr constitution. 
Mr. A. moved | the several modes of annexing a foreign state, Mr. 


operation in relation to these rights. 


After alluding to 


their reference toa select committee, of one from | R. maintaincd that the rejection of the Tyler Texas 


each state. The motion failed, and 


The resolutions were laid on the table by a vote of | accomplish that ohject. 


92 to 58, and their printing ordered. 
The honse adjourned. 
Tuesoay, Dec. 16. 

the day, the joint resolutions reparted from the com 


mittee on the territories for the admission of Texas | question. 


into the Union, was taken up, 


treaty pnt an end to all constitutional proceedings to 
Mr. R. then reviewed the 
present process of annexation which had been pur- 
sued, and contended that resolutions passed by con- 


Texas The special order of | gress might be also rescinded by congress; that the 


last presidential election was not a test vote on this 
The diplomatie note from a late secreta- 
ry of state of the 271h April, 1344, discloses the trne 


Mr. McConnell, moved the previous question on | and historical reason for the great desire of certain 


their engrossment and third reading. 


portions of the Union for this measure. And the 


The resolutions were then read by the clerk and | grounds there presented are the very ones for which 


are as follows: 


Massachusetts dissents to the measure. Mr, R. then 


Joint resolutions for the admission of the State of Texos | dwelled upon the question nf slavery as ipvolved in 


into the Union. 

_Waereas the congress of the United States hy a 
joint resolutian," approved March the Ist, 1845, did 
consent that the territory properly iucluded within and 
rightfully belonging to the republie of Texas might be 
erected into a new state, to he called the State of Texas, 
with a repnblican forin of government, to be adopted by 
the people of said republic by deputies in convention as- 
sembled, with the consent of the existing government, ia 
order that the sanie might be adumtted as one of the 
states of the Union; which consent of congress waa giy- 
en upon certain cunditions specified in the Ist and 21 
sections of said joint resolution: and whereas the people 
of the said re ublic uf Texas, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with the consent of the existing govern- 
ment did adopt a constitutiun, and erect a new state, 
with a republican form of government, and in the name 
of the peuple of Texas, and by their authority, did or- 
dain and declare that they assented to and accepted the 
proposals, conditions, and guaranties contained in said 


, lat and 2d sections of said resolution: and whereas, the 


said consutution, with the proper evidence at its adop- 
tion by the people of the republic of Texas, has been 
transmitted tu the president of the Uniied States, and 
laid before cungress, in conformity tu. the provisions of 
said joint resolution: Thereture— 

. Be it resolved by the senate ond house af representa. 
tives of the Uniled Slates of America in eongress assem- 
bled, That the State of Texas shall be one, and is here- 
by declared to he one, of the United States of America, 
and admitted into the Uniun on an equal footing with 
the original states in all respects whatever. 

. Be it further resolved, That unul the representatives 
in congress shall be apportioned according to the actual 
enumeration of the inhabitants ol the United States, the 
ss of Texas shall he entitled to choose two represcn- | 

atives. 

Mr. Herrick, moved that the said resolutions be 
laid on the table. By yeas 52, nays 142, the house 
refused, 

'i he previous question was ordered, by a vote of 
9I to 85, and the main question then ordered by 
yeas 108, nays 90. 

Mr. Hunt, of N. Y., requested to he excused from 
voting. «lr. H. said-he considered this ihe greatest 
and most momentugs question preseuted to any coo 
gress since the foundation of the government; invol- 
viog mighty interests; leading to vast results. He 
was, said lie, required to vote withuut being allow- 
ed the least oppurtunity of debate, ur amendment, 
or an hour even to examine the constitution of the 
new state. He denounced itas a flagrant violation 
of the rights of discussion; [Mr. Dromzoole called 
Mr. H. to urder.] Mr. H. said he would not abnse 
the indulgence o1 the house. Mr. H. was then ex- 
cused from voting. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the engross- 
poat and third reading, and resulted, yeas 141, nays 

The question, shall the resolution pass? was then 
put. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, arose, and on 
behalf of the numerous remonstrances against this 
measure, spuke at length in earnest opposition tu 
their passage. He was not opposed, nor was Mas 
sacbnsetts opposed to the just extension of our terri- 

torial limits and even to the shures of the Pacilic, 


extended. Her opposition was upun uther grounds 

Massachusetts had evinced lier policy in the abilities 
with whicli under the administration of (wo secreta- 
ries of state frum her bosom, masses uf territory had 
been added tu the Union. Those acquisitions had 
been powerfully aided by an eminent sun of Massa- 
chusetts, ear Lum, his aged and venerable colleague. 
(Mr. Adams.) His head and his genius had been in 
i. God bless him! And may the ear which had 


heard the roar uf the guns at Bunker hill yet be per- 
milted Lo listen tu tue soleus ureakiag ot the Paci- 
fic surges on the extreme boundary of his native | the naturalizativa laws, 


the Texas constitution. &c., and showed also that 


de extent uf 


Massachusetts had finally rid berself of the system of 
slavery in ilie last century in despite of four sneces- 
sive vetoes in 1773 against it made hy the royal av- 
thority. Massachusetts had even preceded Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. R. concluded his remarks by maintain- 
ing that the sons of Massachusetts would be found m 
aid whenever it sliould be accomplished of extend- 
ing the railroad, and telegraph lines to the Pacific, 
just as they have been active in breaking ground in 
the constant onward developement and improvement 
of the advancing western frontiers. Mr. R’s design, 
had he not been precluded by the rule, bad been to 
offer an amendment to re-commit wita instructions 
to report that “within the state hy this resolution 
admitted into the Uniun, slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited; and all 
the provisions of its constitution inconsistent with 
this proviso, shall be null and void.” 

The previous question was then seconded by 96 
yeas to 47 noes, and after much intricate dehate, tbe 
resalutious finally passed by the folluwing vole: 

Yeas—Mesers. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Baker, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger. Biegs James Black, 
James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinlerhotl, Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, Wm. G. Brown, Buri, Cabell, J. H. 
Campbell, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, Cucke, Col- 
lin, Constable, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cunning- 
ham, Daniel, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, 
Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dromgoule, Dunlap, Ells- 
worth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Fosters Fries, Garvin, 
Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, Gorden, Graham, Grider, 
Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hilliard. Hoge, 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, 
Hungeriord, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Juhnson, An- 
drew Joliason, Geo. W. Jones, Seaburn Jones, Thoms 
B. King, Lawrence, Leake, Lew, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, Meultellund, McUlernand, MoCon- 
nell, McCrate, MeDowell, McHenry, MeKay, John P. 
Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Murse, Moultua, Niv 
en, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, 
Perry, Pettit. Price, Ratmbun, Reid, Relte, Ritter, Rob- 
erts, Russell, Sawtelle, Seddon, A. D. Sims, L. H. 
Simms, Simpson, Thomas Sunth, Robert Smith. Stan- 
ton, Stephens,St. Joli: Strous, Sikes, Thibodeaux, 
Thamassun, Jacob 'Phompso:, Thurman, Tibbats; 
Toombs, ‘Treadway, '"Prnuho, Wentworth, Wick, 
Wilhams, Wilmot, Woodward, Woudwurth, Yancey, 
Ycll—14t. 

Navs—Messrs. Abbot, J.Q Adams, Arnold, Ash. 
mun, Blauchard, Buffington, W. W. Campbell, John 
G. Chapman, Cullamez, Cranston, Culver, Darragh, 
Delano, Dixon, Ewing, Fuot, Giddings, Grinnell, Hamp- 
ton, Harper. Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, J. W. Houston, 
Samnel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Lew- 
is, Levin, McGaughey, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Pol- 


Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman 


Smith, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, 
Wheaton, 


Benj. Thompson, Tilden, Vance. Vinton, 

White, Winthrop, Wood, Woodruff—56. 
So the resolutions were adupted, and 
The house adjourned. 


Weopwnespay, Dec. 17. 


the naturalization laws, as follows: 


Wuertas the purity of the ballot box is indispensable 
for the security of the rights aud the free and full expres- 
sion of the will of the people; aud whereas experience 
has clearly demonstrated tuat the naturalization laws ot 


the United States are loose and defective, affording op 
portunities lor the perpetration uf 
ive alike to the rights 
the stability of eur tostituriuns 


lock, Ramsey, Julius Rockwell, Jo n A. Rockwell. 


a Nuluralization. The house 
and to. any extent whatever to which our legal rights | took up tlie resolutions. from the legislature of Mas- 
sachuselts, presented by Mr. Winthrop, in reiation to 


«ross frauds, destruc- 
and morals of var citizens and 


Resolved, Toat tie rights, interests, and morals of the 
people demand an tsimediate and thorvagi revision oi 
and we regard it as the impe- 


rative dnty of congress so to amend those laws, that while 
a liberal aad jost policy shall be adopted towards soch 
foreivners as are or may come amang us, the rights and 
privileges of our countrymen shall be kep: inviolate, and 
the ballot box permanently guarded against every im- 
proper influence, 

Resolved, That our senators and representatives in 
congress are hereby especially requested to use their nt- 
most exertions forthwith to procure such amendments in 
the natoralization laws as shall carry ont aad perpetuate, 
as far as possible, the principles indicated in the forego- 
ing resolve. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be request- 
ed to transmit a copy of these resolves to each of our 
senators and representatives in congress. 

Mr. Levin, had moved that they be referred to a 
select commiitee, and Mr. Brosdheod, moved that 
they be referred to the committee on the Judiciary. 

The question being on the last motion, in prece- 
dence by rnles to the former motion, Mr. Levin, of 
Pa , arose, and argued in length the importance of 
referring the resolutions and their subject matter to 
3 special committee. 1 

Mr. Giddings, thought abolition pelitions had a 
higher claim for reference to a special committee. 

Mr. Broodhead, said, that the very small minority 
forming the "native American" party on this floor, 
must be treated as other minorities are treated bere. 
(Laughter. ) E 

Mr. Rathburn, (chairman of the judiciary commit 
tee) wunld consent to grant the wishes of the gen- 
tileman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McClay, said tbat that party never had but an 
artificial vitality, and he regretted to hear tbe cbair- 
man of the judiciary committee express his assent 
to the motion of the gentleman from Pa. 

Mr. Minthrop, of Mass., maintained that though 
as an organ zed party native Americanism was with- 
ont vitality, yet that their principles were spread- 
ing. 

Mr, McDowell, wonld have preferred to lay the re- 
solutions on the table; but would not oppose their 
reference to the judiciary committee. 

Messrs, Darragh, Campbell, and Woodruff, spoke 
and advucated a reference to a special committee. 

Mr. Payne, of. Ala., spoke at. some length against 
the existence nf any *factions.? Mr. P. was opposed 
to infringing upon the existing privileges extended to 
foreigners hy our laws. ; 

Messrs. Thompson, of Pa., Yancey, of Ala., Owen, 
of Ia., expressed their preference lor reference to a 
select committee. 

Mr. Giles, of Maryland, spoke against referring 
to a select committee. 

Mr. Levin, again spoke, in favor of referring the 
resolutions to a select committee, and dwelled upon 
the importance and growing magnitude of the evils 
complained of, and that unless corrected, that it caa 
be demonstrated, that in fifteen years our coupiry 
will be ruled by men of foreign growth instead of 
by those brought up under our own institutions. 

Without taking the question, the house adjouroed. 
re ALL 1i 


COUNTRY-—ITS HISTORY. 


OUR 
MEMORANDA FOR THE 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


GOMMOQOORES PERRY AND ELLIOTT. 


The Rhode Island Historical Society, immedia- 
tely after their annual election of officers, proceed- 
ed tn the consideration of the preamble and rean-' 
{utions following, reported by a committee to the 
board of trustees, and by them referred to the so- 
ciety. 

Trace a communication has beea laid before 
this society, in the following words, viz: — 

John Howland, esq Providence, R. 1. president of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Washington, Vith March, 1845. 

Sig: At the request of commodore Jesse D. Elliot, 
1 transmit herewith to yon, to be presented in his 
name, to the historical Society of Rhode Island, a 
medal which he has caused ta be struck in honor of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, esq. in token of grateful ac- 
knowledgement to that distinguished author, for the 
historical justice which he has awarded tn the cha- 
racter and conduct of com. Elliott ia his published 
writings. 4 . ’ 

I acquit myself with great satisfaction of this trust 
committed to me by com. Elliott, and am happy to 
avail myself of the occasion to assure you of the 
tngh respect with which 1 am, sir, your humble and 
obedient servant, JOHN QUINCY-ADAMS. 


Lt is is thereupon, resolved, first, That the thanks 
of thissociety be presented to the hon. Juhn Quincy 
Adams for his care and attention in the discharge of 
the trast committed to him by commodore Elliott. 

And whereas, we honur the character and cherish 
the memory of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, aod 
huld in high admiration the professonal skill, heroic 
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valor, and noble conduct shown by him in the battle 
on Lake Erie, on the 10th of September, 1813, hy 


can arms, and gained a name which to us, as citi- [render it probable that tha reminiscences 


zens of his native state, is a source of honest pride: 
And, whereas, io the published writings of J Fen- 


theless only negative; and, on that account.1 will 
seem to 


of com. 
Stewart may not in every respect be as correct as he 
thinks them to be, or that he was misled by erronc- 


nimore Cooper, esq. relative to that event, he has; ous information. 


labored to establish opinions which we ean neither 
adopt nor sanction: And whereas, justice requires 
that this society shall not du or participate in any | 


act which may imply its aequiescenee in the efforts | life of com. Bain 
which have been nade in behalf of commodore El- ! 


liott, to establish for him a reputation derogatory to! 
the just fame of his deecased commander. z 
lt is, therefore, resolved secendly, ‘Phat this so- 


presented in the name of commedere [i!iiott; and 
that the president be directed to transan tiie same 
to the hon. John Quincey Adams, together with two 
attested copies of these re-olutions: and that, in the 
name of tbe society, he request Mr. Adams to re- 


turp the medal to cem. Elliott, aud tu enclose there- ! 


with one of such attested copies. 

The preamble and resolutions having been read, it 
was moved that they be adopte:t as an aet of the so- 
ciety, whereupen a motio «ss made by the lion. 
William Hunter, anJ second d, te amend the repart 
by slriking out the first re-olution, which motion, 
after a discussion in which Messrs. Hunter, Go l- 
dard, Brown, Greene, Hall, Gamineli, Knowles and 
others participted, was carried by a unanimous vote! 
The question then being put on the motion to adopt 
the resolutions, as amended, it was carried. unani- 
mously. 


PRESIDENT MADISON'S CABINET ANO THE Navy.— 
The statement made by Mr. Ingersoll in his history 
in relation to our naval aflairs at the rommence- 
ment of the war, called farth a publication from 
commodore Steicart—inserted i this volume. 
of the remarks of the latter induced Edward Coles, 
esq. to address inqniries as to tho facts, to Ibert Gal- 
latin, esq. who was at that time a member of presi- 
dent Madison's cabinet, and conversant with the in- 
cidents in question. His ceply is suhjoined. 

Albert Gallatin to Edward Coles. 
New York, November 24th 1845. 

My pear sia—A severe eold prevented an im- 
mediale answer to your letter of the 12th—on the 
subject of commodore Stewart's publication. He 
communicated bis statement tu me before he sent it 
to the publisher. I had two conversations wilh him 
on the subject, and addressed to him on the 16th of 
October a short Ictter, a copy of which is enclosed. 
This, so far as l am concerned, appeared to ine suf- 
ficient; and I had not intended to say any thing more 
oo that particular point. Your appeal to me in re- 
ference to Mr. Madison, compels ine te be more ex- 

licit. 

F I repeat what ] wrote to commodore Stewart, viz: 
that “l have not the slightest recollection of having 
ever assisted at any cabinct council where the pro- 
priety of laying up the publie vessels during the war 
wae discussed, or of having proposed that measure; 
or of its having beeu entertained by the administra- 
tiou; or of commodores Baiobridge and Stewart liay- 
ing remonstrated against it and addressed a letter to 
the president on the subject. If, in poit of fact, ! 
was party or privy to any such transactions, all 1 ean 
say is, that my memory has failed me much more 
than [ am aware of.” 

I may have forgotten casual suggestions and con- 
versations. But that [ should not recoilect such an 
importaot fact, as a solemn decision by the adminis- 
triop, twice ratified in cabinet council, to lay up the 
navy during the war, appears to be incredible; the 
more so, because it had been quite unusuai to submit 
to the cabinet the cianner iu which the land or naval 
forces, authorised by congress, and for which e 

ropriations had been made, should be einployed.— 

bis was arranged by the head of the department, 
under the control of the president as commander-in- 
chief. On no occasicn was l ever consulted, in or 
out of cabinet, co those subjects prior tu the year 
1812. And { havea lively recollection of the two 
occasions on which the president called us logether 
in that year to deliberate on measures of that eha- 
racter. Firstin March or April, on the propricty of 
aending a force to occupy the then insulted post of 
Detroit and vicinity, which was approved of under 
the expectation of the impending war. But the 
amount of the force, the made of execution, and all 
the details were lelt entirely to tlie discretion of the 
war department. Secondly, in August. following, 
immediately after receiving the news of gen. Hull’s 
disaster, when the subjects for discussion were 
the propriety of immediately creating a naval force 
on the lakes, and whether any attempt should be 
made, before this was alfected, to recovor Detroit 
and the lost territory. 


á ied intimacy and conversations with him, &c. 
ciety declines accepting the medal which ias been | 


Some j 


We have three versiong, which disagree either as 
io date or as to fact. 

Dr. Thomas Harris published in the year 1837 a 
bridge, which [ had net seen at the 
time of commodore Stes art’s publication, and which 
tae author states to be founded on coin. Bainhridge's 
private journals and estensive correspondence, close 
Ia this 
he says that commodore Bainbridge having arrived 
tat Boston from Europe in February, 1812. proceeded 

immediately to Washington, where he remained a 
few weeks during the deliberation of congress on the 
fuper of a declaration of war against Great Britain, 
jand was ordered ta the command of the navy yard 
at Charlestown, Massachusets; that, before leaving 
the seat of government, he heard that in a cabinet 
council it was determined that onr vessels of war 
; should be placed in ordinary; that having consulted 
| with comm- dore Stewart, they addressed a strong 
| argumentative letter to the secretary of the navy re- 
monstrating against that measure; that this letter had 
‘its effeet, and our men of war were permitted to 
cruise; that having gained this important pint, com. 
Bainbridge departed for Boston, whence he was, 
| after the declaratien of war, ordered to Washington 
; to take cominand of the Constellation and to fit her 
i h : F 
jout with all possible despatch; that the order was 
‘obeyed, that after directing the hecessary repairs he 
returned to Boston to make provision for his family. 


‘com. Hull, appointed to the command of the Con- 
stitution. 


| According to com. Stewart, it was after, and not 
before the declaration of w.r, that the deteraiaatioo 
lo lay up the public ships and the revocation ef that 
decision took place. He states that be. and com. 
Bainbridge arrived at Washinzton on the 20th June; 
,that on the 21st they were shewn by Mr. Goldsbo- 
| rough, chief clerk of the navy department, a paper 
| containing the orders which had just been drawn for 
commodore Rogers not to leave the waters of New 
i York with his naval force; that, on the same day, 
‘the secretery of the navy informed them, that it had 
been decided by the president and the cabinet to lay 
‘up our vessels of war in the harbor of New York; 
that their interview with the president and the con- 
firmation of the said decision took place on the same 
j day; tbat on ie 22d, he aad com. Bainbridge sizned 
aud presented their joint letter; that he obtained on 
the same day the command of the Argus, with iu- 
| Structions*to proceed to sea, scour the Vest Indies 
and Gulf stream, &c. and d«parted immediately, 
leaving com. Buinbriige at Washington; and that 
com. Bainbridge, informed him on Ins retorn to Phi- 
‘ladelpbia that be had accomplished his purpose, that 
the ships were ordered tn Eo to sca, and that the pre- 
sident had said that lie would assume the responsihi 


lty. This revocation is stated to have taken place 
‘about the midd:e of July. 


Mr. Geldsborovgh, the first clerk above mention- 
jed, m a letter, dated 4th May, 1825, written in au- 
swer to one addressed to him by com. Bainbridge, 
, confiros the fact of the joint letter of the two com- 
}modores to the seeretary of the navy; and the date 
le assigns to it 1s subsequent to the declaration of 
; war, and does not differ esseutially from that given 
| by commodore Stewart. But, instead of saying that 
he had shown to these two officers a Paper just 
drawn, ordering com. Rogers not to sail from New 
York, his expressions are: “that the opinion that it 
would be rash to contend on the ocean with the 
enemy, that prudence required that our few ships 
should be laid up in some safe port, &c. prevailed 
loc generally in ihe city, and that it was confidently 
reported that the majority of the cabinet entertained 
| the same opinion and had come to the determination 
to lay up all our ships in N. York and to employ the 
ollicers aul seamen of the üavy im the ports on the 
seabvard: that he mentioned that report to the com- 
modores, and that very soun afterwards it was con 
firmed by one of the members of the administration,’ 
(clearly by the secretary of the navy.) So far as re- 
lates to the interview with his first clerk, the com- 
municatian to com. Bainbridge was made thirteen 


years after the incidents alluded to, and twenty years 
before com. Stewart's publication. 


With respeet to the acts and intentions of congress, 
com. Slewart appears to oe to be clearly mistaken. 
He was under the impression that congress had 
adjourned in April, 1312, and met again in June fol~ 
lowing for the purpose of declar 
which he corrected ou my showing bim that that 


t 


ing war; a mistaka | 


did set without interruption from November. 
till the Gth of July, 1812. D.riag that session 
‘two laws were passed respectiog tbe navy. By 
[the act of the 24ih of Fehruary, 1812, $2.800,000 
i were appropriated in conformity with the esti- 
pue of the secretary of the navy, for the ex- 
;pensss, among other objects, of. kceping in active 
‘service all the public vessels then-in commission, 
viz: four frigates, a corvette, three ships and seven 
brigs nr schooners—w luch appropriation proved am- 
iets sufficient. By the act of the 30th Mareh, 1812, 
ithe president was authorised to cause to be imme- 
diately repaired, equipped and put in actual service 
the frigates Chesapeake, Constellation and Adams; 
abd a sum not exceeding $300,000, was in conformi- 
ty with the estimate of the secretary of the navy, 
(appropriated for that ocject. That provision was 
carried into effect; but another inadequate aonual 
appropriation of $200,000 towards rebuilding the 
Pailadelphia, New York, Bosten, and Gen. Green, 
j Was onty partiaily applied—the three last mention- 
ed ships having proved ut to be seaworthy, and the 
provi-ion for the Philadelphia being apparentiy su- 
perceded by the act of the 24 January, 1813. 

It is quite true that, notwithstanding the report of 
the secretary oi the navy and that of the uavai com- 
mittee, congress did not provide for any increase of 
the navy till alter the triumphs of the year 1812. But 
there ts an obvious difference between the amount of 
a naval force and the use to which it shall be appli- 
ed. On this point no doubt was entertained, at 
the tine, respecting the intentions of congress. No 
member of that body expressed, within my know- 
ledge, a wish or expectation that the ships should 
be laid up. The style of all the laws on that subject 
1mplies that they shall be actively employed. Atove 


; and that whilst there lie was, on the resignation of all, it cannot be supposed that, if intending to lock 


up the navy, cougress should by their last act have 
ordered three more frigates to be repaired and equi- 
ped forsea service and bave incurred a useless ex- 
pense of $300,000 for that purpose. The inference 
drawn by coin. Stewart from that erroneous assump- 
tion is inadmissible. ‘Phe reverse is the case. To 
have contine voluntarily and permaneutly the public 
ships in sone safe port would have been in direct 
Oppnsiticn to the tenor of the laus and to the inten- 
tions of coagress. That, as commander in chief, the 
president may, according to circumstances, order 
vessels to cruise or remain in port, is true. But 
there is one thing which he is not authorised to do. 


My name is mentioned as haviog proposed that our 
ships should be employed in the defence of N. York, 
which, if [ did, was a very ailly suggestion; since, 
ignorant as Lam of military and naval affairs, yet I 
had always understood that frigates, whether in or 
eut of port, could not stand 74's, and that when in 
port, they were proteeted by foris, not that they could 
be used to protect forts. In point of fact, though 
some additions were made afterwards. New York 
was, at the tiare when war was declared, already 
defended on the most common sense plan, for which 
I woul be at a loss to assign the anthor. Every one 
with whom 1 ever conversed agreed that, if ships of 
the line succeeded in passing the outward defences, 
(Governor’s Ellis and Bed!ow’s Islands), the ouly ef- 
ficient way todefend the city was by lorts, erected 
at coavenient distances on the North river, both in 
the city itself and on the opposite New Jersey shore, 
And it will be seen by the report of the secretary of 
war of 3d December, 1311, that two of those forts 
were already erected. No naval aid but that of tha 
gunboats was suggested: and it was the general opi- 
nion of the officers cousulted that, though useful in 
some cases, they could not froin various causes rene 
der any efficient aid in the defence of the barber of 
New York. As tothe plan of dismantling the frigates 
and converting them into floating batteries, having 
never heard it discussed, [ can form uo judgment of 
its practicability or elficieucy. But it is the measure 
to which | bave alluded, in saying that there were 
things which the president was not authorised to do. 
Congress has always reserved to itself the right, and 

| exercised exclusively the power to prescribe not 
| only the ameunt, but the species of the military or 
naval force. The president might no more convert 
a frigate into a dismantled floating battery, thau he 
| might build 74's uuder a law authorising the build- 
jing of 18 gun ships, or raise a regiment of dragoons 
, under a law authorising one of artillery. When con- 
[gress wanted floating batteries, they passed a law, 
i (9th March, 1614), for that purpose, designating them 
Dy that uame. 
| There are also some facts and some acts of the 
navy department, which ìl is dificult to reconcile 
with the supposition, that there was at any time any 
determination by the administration, adopted at 
meetings of the cabinet, to lay up all the public 
ships in some port and not to risk them at sea. 
It appears certain that all the ships had been or- 
dered immediately before the declaration of war, to 
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unite at New York asa cominen place of rendez- 

yous. Commodore Stewart thinks that Commodore 

Rodgers sailed with his squadron on the 21st of June, 

without orders. "That he bad orders is however cer- 

tain. In his letter of Ist September, 1832, to the 
secretary of {he navy, he says: The United States, 

Congress, and Argus did join me on the 21st, (June.) 

with which vessels, this ship and the Hornet, 1 ac- 

cordingly sailed in less than an hour after [ received 
your orders of the 18th of June, aceompanied hy your 

Official communication of the declaration of war.” 

These orders have not heen published. In the mean- 
| while it seems incredible that Cominodore Rodgers 

should have sailed, if he had not been at least per- 

Ditted to do it by those orders or other previous in- 

alructions. Com. Stewart was appointed to {he com- 

mand of the Argus on the 22d of June, for the es- 
press purpose of making a cruize in the West Indies. 

And Captain Porter giving an account of his first 
! eruize in his letter of Sept. 7th, 1312, to the secre- 
| tary of the navy, says: ‘In pursuance of your orders 
| of the 24th of June, I sailed from Sandy Hook on 
| the 3d of July, &c.” 

smaller vessels put to sea on the 21st June, after 
| having received orders dated 18th June. "Those to 
| Com. Stewart for a eruize are of the 22d. Those 
< of Captain Porter to sail on a cruize with a frigate 

(Essex,) are dated the 24th. 
| modores were told, that the determination by the 

president and cabinet to lay up all the vessels bad 

been adopted prior to the 21st, and was confirmed 
the evening of that day. 1n order to remove every 
| doubt, it seems necessary that the orders of the 18th 
| June to Com. Rodgers, and indeed all the orders is- 
| sued by the navy department during the months of 
June and July 1812, should be published. They 
| must have been recorded, and although some loose 
| papers may have been destroyed at the time of the 
| capture of Washington, the records were saved, 
since Mr. Golisbarough appeals to them ia his let- 
ter of the year 1825 to Com, Bainbridge. 

The strongest evidence aduuced by Com. Stewart, 
| is the statement of his interviews with the secretary 
| of the navy. Owing to circumstances irrelevant to 

any question now at issue, my intercourse with Mr. 
! Hamilton was very limited. He may have been io- 
| efficient; he certainly was an amiable, kind-hearted, 
; and honorable gentleman. From his official reports 
he appears to have been devoted to the cause of the 
|! navy; and I never had heard him express opioiona 
such as he is stated to have entertained on that sub- 
ject. 


Thus three frigates and two | 


And yet the two com-' 


Yet his official instruetions of 18th June and' 
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which compelled the sceretary of war to resign, uat 
a single hint or allusion should have appeared in any 
of the contemporaneous newspapers or other publi- 
cations te the fact now asserted, that those naval ex- 
ploits which consoled the nation for the disasters hy 
land would never have occurred, had the president 
and cabinet been left to act according to their own 
views. The secret was admirably well kept. But 
it is to be regretted that the account now given of 
those transactions shonld nat have heen made public 
till after the death of Mr. Madison and of Mr. Ham- 
Hton, wbo were in fact the officers responsihle for a 
proper employment of the navy, and that not even a 
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July, 1812. | think that you express yourself too 
strangly (page 3) in saying that tlie deter:viuation of 
Mr. Madison and his eahinet was an incontrovertible 
fact; and also (page 16) when you say that Comino- 
dore Rodgers certainly sailed on 91s! June without 
orders. llis letter in which he acknawledges the re- 


| ceipt of orders dated 18th of June is dated Sept. Ist, 
11812. And Captain Porter’s letter in which he says, 
| In pursuance of your orders of the 24th of Jure, 1 


sailed from Sandy Houk on 3d July," is dated Sept. 
7th. {have the honor to he, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
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copy of the joint letter should have heen preserved. 
The well earned fame of Commorores Bainhridze 
and Stewart and of other brave, skilful, and devot- 
| ed officers of the navy, rests on their notorious and 
undisputed deeds and on the great moral effect which 
these produced. It seems to me to be due to the m'e- 
mory of the dead, that the president und secretary of 
ithe navy should also he judged by their public deeds as 
sustained by official documents, rather than by the 
reminiscences of conversations held more than thirty 
years ago, and by the belief, sincerely, butas I think, 
erroneously entertained by Commodores Bainbridge 
„and Stewart, that their joint letter could have had 
‘any effect on Mr. Madison’s determination. 

For myself, I have no reason to complain. Com. 
Stewart, in mentioning my name only repeats what 
he heard another say, and he ascribes to me none 
,but honorable motives and opinions, which, as he 
‘believed, were generally those of the public at large. 
He says, indeed, that out of the navy he knew at 
Philadelphia but one man who tbought otherwise.— 


| 


My associations were, however, more lortunate.—' 


From my rumerous connexions and friends in the 
navy, and, particularly from conversations with 
, Com. Deeatur, who bad explained to me the various 
‘improvements introduced in our public ships, 1 had 
, become sati fied that our navy would on equal terms, 
‘prove equal to that of Great Britain; and I may aver 
that this was the opinion, rot only of Mr. Madison, 
but of the majority of those in and out of congress 
with whom 1 conversed. The apprebension, as far 
as | knew, was not on that account, hut that by rea- 
son of the prodigions numerical superiority of the 
British, there would be little chance for engagements 
;on equal terms, and that within a short time, our 


' publie ships could afford no protection to our com- 


merce. But this did not apply to the short period 
‘immediately subsequent to the declaration of war, 
,when the British naval foree in this quarter was 


REPORT OF THE SECREPARY OF WÁR- 


War Department. Washington, Nov. 29, 1845 
Sia: Pursnant to the duty appertaining to the head 


‘of this department, I herewith submit to you the re- 


ports of the Major General coinmanding the army 
and those from the several bureaus under my super- 
VIsIOn: 

They will be found to contain not only a (ull, and 
| {trust satisfactory, account of the manner in which 
the duties of such have been executed during the 
past year, but much valuahle information relative to 
those branches of the public service to which they 
| respeetlvely refer, 

The tabular statements accompanying the come 
| manding gencral’s report, show, in detail, the orga- 
‘nization and strength of the army as well as the po- 
l sition and distribution of the troops. Besides the 
general and staff officers, and those of distinct corps, 
‘there are fourteen regiments—two of dragoons, four 
of artillery, and eight of infantry. The number of 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
authorized by law, is seven thousand five hundred 
and ninety; but according to the latest retarns !e- 
‘ceived at the adjutant general's office, the actual 
: force available for service does not exceed six thou- 
, sand five hundred. The difference between the au- 
thorized foree snd that for service will probably be 
at no time propartionably less. 
, On our northern borders, along the line of the 
' British provinces, from Maine to Lake Superior, an 
extent of two thousand miles, there is now stationed 
but a single regiment. From the Falls of St. An- 
thony, on the Upper Mississippi, along the western 
and southwestern frontier, hordering on the Indian 
icountry fifteen hundred miles, and extending south 
' to New Orleana, only one regiment of dragoons, and 
two of infantry, are stationed. The artillery regi- 


i 


3d July, 1812, to Com. Hull, which I saw for the first hardly superior that of the United States. The ex- | ments, reduced in strength by having feur campa- 


dering on timidity, a fear to assume any responsibi- 
lity, and a wish, if any inisfortune should happen, to 
|.make the oficer solely responsible for it. But ad- 
| mitting Com. Slewart’s reininiscences to be entirely 
correct, and putting myself out of question, it is 
| clear that they do not affect Mr. Madison. 


In the first interview of the commodores with Mr, 
| Hamilton, he enumerates with great force all the 
reasons that could be alleged against the public shipa 
| of the Uoitéd States being able to escape capture or 
| destruction by the-British navy, and dwells on ite 
superiority not only in numbers but in skill and ex. 
| perience: Thecontrast between him and the pre- 
| sident is remarkable. 
Madison, he says to Mr, Hamilton tbat they ought 
not to despair of our navy, and that, though small, 
it would perform its duty; and after. hearing Com. 
Baiubridge's observations, he adds, ‘‘it ia victories we 
| want; if you give them to us and afterwards lose 
|! your ships, they can be replaced by others." In the 
next interview, late in the evening, with Mr. Ham- 
ilton, he states that the cubinetstill persisted in their 
opinion of laying op the ships, and that Mr. Monroe 
was the only member who advocated their being 
| sent to sea. He then reiterates his objections and 
expresses the remarkable sentiment, “that his con- 
| science would never acquit him, il, by sending our 
| vessels to sea, the germ of our navy should be lost.” 


time in Mr. Ingersol!l’s work, evince an auxiety bor- ! 


la the interview with Mr. | 


 peetation was general, and no where more so than in ‘nies detached. from each, now garrison a few of the 
n OE s me HE o MM the | tiie oes ne a EIE s Newport, E 
Belvidere was anticipated, ships; Rhove Island, to New Orleans—the exigeneies o 
, would sail, the moment that war wasdeclored. In| the public service having required the PO ed 
keeping them in port at that time, the adiminis-: ment of all the troops from Massachasetts, New 
tration would have acted in direct opposition to the Iiampshire, and Maine. The residue of the ariny— 
integre of congress andito pupie ens Y consisting of one regiment of dragoons, sixteen coin- 
was present at the ball and near Mrs. Madison ' panies of artillery, and five regiments of infantr 
when the lla of the Macedonian was introduced. L! Posts M thaa half of the whole Binary 
did not hear the observations aseribed to Mr. Madi- | force of the United States—is now serving in Texas. 
son on that occasion, and my impression had been, This important change in the position of our mili- 
that he was not present. tary force was made in the course of the last sum- 
This letter is too long, and nothing could have in- ae 

duced ine to write so much on a subject unimportant, The ready acceptance on the part of Texas of the 
‘tome but the fact that Tam besides yourself, the, terms of annexation prolfvred by this government, 
|only survivor of those who enjoyed the intimate con- | excited the ‘ill-will of the government of Mexico. 
fidence of my best and revered friend, James Madi- i ‘That republic menaced the immediate commence» 
son. ment of hostilities against the United States, and set 
Please to accept tlie assurance of my bigh regard ' on foot, as it was said, extensive preparations to in- 
and sincere attachment. vade and snbjugate Texas. Pursuant to your direc- 
Your friend and servant, tions, an army of oceopation was assembled in that 

ALBERT GALLATIN |state, and brigadier general Taylor assigned to the 

== command of it. lle was instructed to repel Mexi- 

ALBERT GALLATIN TO COMMODORE STEWART. can aggressions, and protect the country Irom Indian 
New York, itith Oct. 1815. invasions; to regard the Rio del Norte as ita western 


| 


Sır: I return my thanks for your civility in com- 
munieating yonr intended publication, and beg leave 
to make the following observations. 

] bave not the shightest recallecuon of having ever 


1 
i 


| It seems impossible not to infer, that the secretary | assisted at any eahinet council where the propriety 
of the navy was himself the prineipal obsiacie tol of laying up the pubtic ships during the war was dis- 
the active employment of the public ships. Indecd | cussed, or of having proposed that measure, or of its 
| 1€ be had in that council united his voice to that of ! having been entertained by the admiuistratinn, or ol 


Mr. Monroe, and supposing Mr. Eustia and myself 
to have been present and to have taken the opposite 
| side, the cabinet would have been equally divided; 
and Mr. Madison, with such views of the subject as 
he entertained and had expressed, would, without 
hesitation, have decided in favor of the opinion of 
the secretaries of atate and of the navy. 

It is pow claimed that the final decision of the 
presideat was almost wrested from him by the per- 
severing interference of two meritorious officers.— 
Yet it 1a somewhat remarkable, that, amidst the uni- 
versal exultation at the first naval victories and the 
multiplied complaints from almost every quarter, 
of the incapacity of the administration, complaints 


you and Com. Bainbridge remonatrating against it, 
and addressing a letter to the president on the sub. 
ject. If, in point of fact, | was party or privy toauy 
such transactions, all I can say is. that my memory 
has failed me much more than [am aware of. I 
pray you nevertheless to make no alt: ration in those 
parts of your publication where my name is men- 
tioned, Í wish all the facts within your own know- 
ledge, whether they affect me or not ta be faithfully 
stated. 

I mentioned to you this morning that you were 
mistaken in supposing that congress had adjourned 
during the session, which continued without inter- 
ruption from the 4th November, 1811, to the 6th 


boundary, and to select a position for his forces with 
reference to this frontier; but to leave unmolested 
Mexican settlements and also military posts, should 
there be any such posts on the east bank of that 
river, which were in the ocenpancy of Mexican 
Forces previously to the period when Texas assent- 
ed to the terms of annexation. Though no move- 
ment, as yet, hus been imade on the part of Mexico 
to carry into effect her oft-repeated menaces, or to 
ehange the relations of peace between her and the 
United States. she still continues to manifest ho-tile 
feelings, and threatens an invasion of ‘Texas. This 
attitude, as long as it shall continue, wili require the 
presence of a military force in that quarter at least 
equal to that now stationed there. It is presumed 
that this equivocal state, whieh has not the scttied 
eliaraeler ot peace or war, will not he touch longer 
continued. Saould Mexico deny our right to pas- 
sess the country up to the Rio del Norte, to the ex- 
tent justly claimed by Texas before annexation, and 
aod the free common use of the waters of that river, 
it is presumed that authorily will be given to enforce 
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it in both respects. In the event of resistance, there | goons wonld still leave, it is apprehen led, a deficien- 
may be occasion to employ an additional farce; and | cy of that kind of force. Should this apprehension 
authority should be given far raising it, in that con- | be likely to be realized, it will then be expedient to 
tingency. Ina more desirable state of our relations raise a regiment of mounted riflemen, or an addi- 
witb Mexico, her unsettled political condition will | tional regiment af dragoons. 

suggest as a wise precaution, the guarding of that] This inode of enlarging the army, by addinz to 
frontier by a considerable hody of troops Bites’ the rank and file of the present companies, will not, 
this consideration, the annexation of Texas will it is believed, impair, but, on the contrary, generally 
bring into proximity lo us various tribes of Indians, improve thcir comparative efficiency; and, on that 
known under the general denomination of Caman- j| account, as well as on the score of economy, is 
ches. "These Indians, in their habits and character, | deemed preferable to that of effecting the same ob- 
are unlike those who dwell on our borders, or with- | ject by raising new regiments at this time. 

in our territories. They are fierce an warlike—; — It is only in the view of a probability that a force 
have no fixed abodes—are generally mounted on eonsiderahly larger than a permaneat peace-estab- 
horseback, and habituated to plunder, "They annu- | lishmeat might be snon required, that I should prefer 
ally rove over a large extent of country, make fear- | the made of increasing the army by raising new re- 
ful incursions into the settlements within their range | giments, organized on our present reduced scale.— 
and, regardless of life, frequently ad! murder to} This scale is undoubtedly too low for actual service, 
rapine, The fear of chastisement is the best, if not; and bas nothing to recommend it toa preference, 
the only reliable security for their good conduct: | under any circnmstacces, bnt the facility it affords 
and the presence of a military force, so organized | of expanding an army so organized, by increasing 
as to act promptly aud ciliciently upon them, is the) the rank and file, and af rendering it efficient for 
most effectual means of inspiring this fear. 

The increasing current of emigration to Oregon) be raised, organized, and disciplined. 

will commend to the favorable consideration of con | {t may be proper to observe, that, thongh the con- 
gress the recommendation to establish a chain of | centration of so large a portion of an army in Texas 


military posts up fo the base of the Rocky woun-' has, to some extent, augmented the expenditure wie: 
tains, Not doubting that legislative sanction will be der some heads, particularly that of transportation, | 


given to that measure, it is proper to assume that a. yet the measure has not_been, without some compen- 
portion of our troops wili be required to garrison | sating advantages. The distribution of the troops, 
these posts. las was the case before the Jate mavenent, in small 

Before so large a portion of the army was sent. detachments and skeleton companies, along our wide- 
into 'i'exas, the long line of frontier bordering on the| ly extended lines of frontier, prevented the acqui- 
British provinces was guarded only by a fe v posts, sition of much practical knowledge, essential ta a 
with small detachments of troops; many of the for- | hizh state of discipline and efficiency. By this op- 
tifieations on tne Atlantic coast and the Gulf of portunity, regiments and battalions long separate 
Mexico were without garrisons; and those which have been brought together within the same chain of 


were manned had, in most instances, a force little sentinels, and instructed in all the practical duties of | 


more than sufficient to guard the puhlie property and camp and field service. 

prevent the dilapidation of the works. The troops| ‘The propriety of organizing a corps, moderate in 
Stetioned on the western and southwestern frontiers point of numbers, of miners, sappers, and pontaaiers 
were not more than sufficient to afford protection to has heretofore been often presented to the consider- 


the recent settlements in those quarters, hy posing ation of congress. ‘The reasons for such a corps are 
salutary restraints upon the various Indian tribes 1n. jeeomin 


| Service in a sharter period than new regiments could ; 


the vicinity, aad to maintain peace among them.— 
Tbe withdrawing of the troops thus distributed, to 


constitute the army in Texas, has created apprehen- | 


sions in some quarters, and a general anxiety for the 
re-occupancy of the posts in thia manner vacated or 
weakened with at least the usual garrisons. This 
measure seems to be demanded by 4 proper regard 
to security and protection; but it cannot be etfected 
by the small numher of the regular troops now at 
the disposal of the government. 

The foregoing considerations lead to the conelu- | 
sion that the exizencies of the public service will re- | 
quire a larger military foree than the present estab- 
lishment can supply. As its duties are multiplied, 
there seems to be a necessity that its capability of | 
performing them should be increased in a corres- | 
ponding degree. 

The present army consists of fourteen reziments | 
of ten companies each. The infantry and artillery 


g more evident and urgent, in consequence of 
ithe military occupation of Texas. The command- 
ing general there has requested to he furnished with 
| à ponton train, deeming 10 very essential to the move- 
| ment of the army in that country. In many parts 
| of it, the materials for constructing bridges are not 
,to be obtained. When that is the case, the move- 


1 


ney, which aeconpanics the communication of the 
commanding general of the army, herewith sub- 
mitted. 

Another part of this regiment of dragoons, under 
the command of Captain Sumner, visited, about the 


same time, the extreme north, and extended their ` 


excursion nearly to the line of the United States be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woads.— 


There is reason to believe that the results of this ex- 2 


pedition will prove to be equally auspicious in its in- 
Anence upon the peaceful relations with the more 
restless natives of (his remote region. 

This exhibition of military forec among them is * 
well calculated to impress upon them the belief that 
we have the power at hand to punish them for their 
misdeeds. 

A somewhat numerous band, known as “the half 
breeds of the Red river nf the North,” residing with- 
in the limits of the Hudson Bay country. have for 
years been in the practice of making excursions into 
our territories, to hunt the buffalo; and not only in- 
terfere, and sometimes come 'n conflict, with the 
Intians residiag within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but destroy a great number of butfaloes— 
some years as many as thirty thousand. The gov- 
ern:nent has been, by its agents, warned of the dan- 
gerous consequences which are likely to result from 
the annual visitations of these half breeds, and catled 
on, by the en-nplaints of our own Indians, to take 
measures to put a stop to them. Captain S 1maec 
had an interview with them, and forbade, in a deci- 
sive manner, their hunting upon the territories of the 
United States. This admonition seeins to have 
made a serious impression upon them; for they have 
since made a strong apneal to our government for 
permission to continue a practice which, they say, 
they have followed from their childhood, and declare 
L5 be necessary to the subsistence of their families. ~ 
They even intimate a willingness, if allowed to do 
30, to remove from the British territories and to set- 
tle on our side of the line, in order to secure to ^ 
themselves the privilege of hunting withia our 
borders. ! 


The effects which this military expedition has 


had upon this large and adventurous hand of Indians, be 


atfurd satisfactory evidence that the employment of 
our troops on these excursions has been attended 


> s 2 à f 
with a salutary influence upon our Indian relations. - 


The reporls which I herewith submit from the 
quarter-masler general, the commissary general of 


ments of an army would be impeded or arrested hy |subsisteuce, the paymaster general, and the surgeon 
the considerable streams traversing ils line of opera- | general, will apprise you of the condition of these 
tions, unless it was supplied with the necessary equipe | several departments, and of the manner in which 
age for crossing them, aud attended by a corps in- the duties appertaining to each have been fulfilled 
structed in the use of this equipage. The name by |duriag the past year. The sudden as-cmbling of 
which this corps is usually desiznated—that of sap- | more than one-half of the entire army in Tesas— 
pers and miners—is apt to mislead the Judgment as drawn, as the troops composing it necessarily were, ~ 
to the ‘nature of its duties, and consequently as to | from nearly all sections of the United S ates, with- 
its usefulness: and adaptation to our service. The ‘oat sufficient notice for preparation, aud at a seas in 
services required of it in attacks upon fortified places, l not the most favorable for such a movement—una- 
constitute but a small portion of its appropriate du- | voidably occasioned a large expenditure for trans- 
ties. This subject is fully añt ably disensed in the ! portation. The «ppropriation for this purpose was nut 
report of the chief engineer, herewith subuiitted.— | imide with any reference to this extraordinary move- 


companies have now only forty-two privates cach,| The recommendation in its favor is sustained by 
and those of the dragoons only fifty. The numerical | strong arguments and the highest military authority, 
force of these companies might Le more than don- | and I trust will procure for it the favorable action of 


bled, if the exigency of the public service demanded 


congress. 


| 
| 


This corps need not be numerous—one the first quarter. 


ment, and the amount which was provided for the 
year—and, under ordinary circnmstances, would 
have heen sulticient--was nearly exhausted during 
It will therefere bacome' neces. 


it. If the suggestion for enlarging our present mili- | hundred enlisted men being deemed sufficient; and, | sary to ask for an additianal appropriation, to supply 


tary force be adopted, I recommend the imercase of | if placed under the command of the present enginecr | the deficiency. 


the rank and file, as the preferable modo of accom- 
plishing that objeet. 
of infantry and artillery filled up to sixty-eight pri 
vates they would correspon! 1n their organization to 
those of the peace establishment in 1803 and 13815. 
By increasing the privates in the companies of dra- 
goons to sixty, they would conform to the number 
fixed by the original law authorizing that corps. 

Should the campanies be organized in this man- 
ner, the number of officers will be the same as at 
present, and the army, thus increased, will be less 
than it was in 1921, and exceed that of 1808 only by 
1740 men. 

If this angmentatian of the army should be ad- 
judged to exceed what the exigencics of the public 
service may require, It can be brought to the desire | 
standard by redneing the proposed number of pri- 
vates in the respective compamies. | would respect 
fully recommend that authority to increase the num- 
ber of privates in a company to any number not ex- 
ceeding eighty should be vested in the president, to 
be exercised at his diseretion, with special refer- 
ence to what the publie interest might suddenly re- 
quire. 

The nature of the service to be performed on the 
Mexican frontier, amt in the southwest, in the event 
of extending our posts towards the Rocky moun- 
tains, will require mounted troops; or, at least, such 
troops as are supposed to nave a more peculiar adapta- 
tion in this kind of service, The proposed addition 
of privates to the two existing regiments of dra- 

ù 


Were the present companies! 


| officers, it would not be expensive. 


Until further returns of the expen- 
diture under this head, are received, aa accurate 


Pursuant to instenctions from this department, | estimate of what will be required beyond the amount 


Colonel Kearney, with five companies of the first re- | already provided cannot be made. 
giment of dragoons, left Fort Leavenworth in June | turns come in, such an estimate wiil bo prepared, © 


last, on an excursion through the Indian country; ia 
the course of it, he visited the South Pass of the 


which empties into the Gulf of California. 

The presence of so fne a body of troaps amoag 
the numerous bands of Indians seattered through that 
extensive region, cannot have failed to make saluta- 
ry impressions upon them. In the various “talks” 


made hy the dragoons must not be closed by the In- 
dians, and that the white people travelling on it 
must not he disturhed in their persons or property. 


b ted. among them, and assured of the friendship of 
the United States, so long as they conducted them- 
selves in a peaceable and proper manner towards the 
white men aud each other. While on the "Oregon 
trail," tbe dragoons fell m with several parties of 
emigrants. The whole nu nbor passing this season 
into ibat territory, by thal route, was ascertained to 
be 850 men, 475 women, and 1.000 children—takinzg 
with them 7 000 bead of cattle, 4UU horses and mules, 
and 460 wagons, The dragoons were ninety-nine 
days on this excursion, and marebel a distince of 
2,200 miles. ‘The particulars of this expedition will 
be found in the interesting report of Colonel Kear- 


| 


When these re- 


and Submitted to your ennsideration. 


It is proper, also, to observe, that the appropria- 


Rocky. wountaims, and the head waters of soine of ; lion for this branch of the service was designed ex- 
the tributary streams of the Coloradu of the West, | 


clusively for the regular army, but there has been 
some diversion from it. 

The exagzerated acenunts of the Mexican force 
on the Rio del Norte, aud the prevalent rumors of 
large bodies of troops hastening towards it, excited, 
in some qarters, an apprehension for the safety of 


with them, they were distinctly told “that the road | General l'ayler's command, shortly after its arrival 


in Texas. Under the influence of this alarm, tho 
general commanding the western division, without: 
any instructions on the subject, assume: the autho- 


l'hey were gratifisd by sone s nall presents distri- | rity of making a requisition on the governor of Lou- 


isiana fora portion of the military of that state.—. 
This requisition was promptly complied with; and 
(wo line coinpanies of artillery, (rum the city ot New 
Orleans, were despatched to ‘Texas, before the” 
knowledge of the procedure reached this place.— 
l'he troops having been sent to General ‘Taylor, and 
considerable expense incurred, authority was given 
to lim to receive and retain them in the service of the 
United States, if the public exigencies should, in hia 
judgment, require them. in tne exercise ol this dis- 
eretionary authority, and were taken into service, 
and retained uni ll the first of the present mouth, It 
13 recommended that congress should bu requested: 
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to make provision for paying them, and defraying 
the expenses of this proceeding. In the estimate for 
supplying the deficit in appropriation for the present 
fiscal ycar, these expenses will be included. It is 
due to the patriotic citizens who so promptly and 
cheerfuily responded to this call, to say, that the 
commanding general of the army in Texas highly 
commends them for their discipline, efficiency, aid 
soldierly conduct, 

In view of what might be the condition of things 
in Texas, the general in command of our troops 
there was also authorized to muster into the service 
of the United States such auxiliary foree from that 
state as he should deem necessary te accomplish the 
objects specified ia his instructions. Under this au- 
thority, he has accepted the services of four Texan 
companies of mounted men for three months. These 
troops have not been pail, nor is there any provision 
for their payment. When (ull returns are received, 
an estimate will also be presented of the amount re- 
quired for that purpose. 

I respectfully invite your attention to the views 
and recommendations of the commissary-general, 
pay master-general, and surgcon-general, in relation 
to the branches of the public service with which 
they are respectively charged. As the results of 
practical experience and ohservation, they are 
worthy of particolar consideration. 


A reference to the report of officer in charge ofj 


the ordnance bureao, will show that this important 
branch of the public service has received the vigi- 
lant attention of those to whom it bas been com- 

itted. The appropriations placed at its control 
have been rigidly applied to the objects designated; 
and the munitions of war ander its charge carefully 
preserved, and considerably increased. 

The estimates for the ensuing year do not greatly 
vary from those of former years. The item for 
arming fortifications is increased one hundred thou- 
saod dollars. Many of the forts on the sea board 
and the Gulf of Mexico are so far coinpleted as to 
be in readiness to receive their armament. The 
amount now asked for will be needed to prepare the 
means for arming these forts, together with those in 
the course of constroction, and such other works as 
the proper defence of the country may require. The 
amount of public property committed to the safe 
keeping of this department is estimated at nearly 
seventeen millions of dollars. [t is mostly deposited 
in the national armories at Springficld, Mass., and 
Harper’s Perry, Virginia, and in twenty-three arse- 
nals, situated in various parts of the United States, 
The proper protectiun of this large amount of pro- 
perty requires numerous edifices, whieh must be 
kept in repair. The estimates for these repairs, and 
for needful additions, are based on the opinions of 
the officers in charge of tbe property, whose situa- 
tion enables them to form an accorate judgment on 
the subject. Inthe estimates accompanying the re- 
port from this bureau, wil] he found tlie reasons upon 
which these opinions are based. 


lo the course of the past summer, | have deemed 
it my duty to visit the two national armories, and 
am convinced, from personal inspection, that con- 
siderable expenditure is required at each, for the 
safety of the public property there deposited—con- 
sisting not only of a large amount of materials, and 
manufactured arms, but of expensive machinery and 
valuable buildings. 

My predecessors have often recommended the es 
tablishment of a national foundry for cannon. Such 
a foundry is deemed essential, it not indispensably 
necessary, io improve the quality and construction 
of heavy ordnance. It is not in contemplation to 
have it so extensive as to supercede the ase of pri- 
vate foundries; bot such a foundry, devoted mainly 


io adopting aad testing improvements, and farnish- | 


ing models for the work to be done at other estab- 
lishments, would be highly osefal; and [ concar m 
the views heretofore presented in favor of soch es- 
tablishment. 

Considerable quantities of gunpowder are, under 
existing circumstances, necessarily stored near va- 
luable public and private buildings, and iu the vi- 
cinity of popolous places. ‘The dangers justly to be 
apprehended from keeping this kind of property in 
exposed conditions have been heretofore represented 
to congress, accompanied with suggestions in lavor 
of establishing a depot for its safe keeping at some 
central point, safe in its construction, and removed 
to a secore distance trom public edifices and private 
dwellings. I again allude to this suüject, m the 
hope that provision may he made to carry out these 
suggestions. f 

The management of the mineral lands has been 
committed to the ordnance department. ‘The de- 
velopments of this kind of wealth during the last 
year, particularly in the region about Lake Superior, 
have given increased importance to this subject, and 
attracted towards it an unusual degree of publie at- 


tention, The present mode of opening these lands 
to mdividual enterprise appears to me to he objec- 
tionable, and necessarily leads to serious difficulties 
in regard to conflicting claiins for locations. Further 
legislation. on this subject is required. Measures 
have been taken to obtain aecurate information, as 
well in regard to the operations of the present sys- 
tem as to enable the department to propose some mo- 
difications, or an entire change oC it. The management 
of a eoncern of this nature, already involving public 
and private interests of considerable magnitude, and 
rapidly increasing in importance, should net, in iny 
opinion, be devolved upon a military bureao orga- 
nized with reference to appropriate duties, and those 
duties of a verious and responsible character, re- 
quirig the vigilant and constant attention of the 
officers charged with the performance of them It 
is proposed, as saon as the returns from the agents 
for the fiscal year are received, and other materials 
collected to submit to your consideration a (ull re- 
port on this subject, with suggestions of essential 
changes in regard to the disposition aad management 
of this portion of the publie property. 

Among the responsible duties co.nmitted to this 
department of the government, is that of attending 
to our exterior defences. With inland frontiers, and 
seacoasts of many thousand miles in extent, assaila- 
ble at almost any point, it is very obvious that a sys- 
tem of permanent fortifications is necessary to our 
security. "This subject received the early attention 
of the government, and has been prosecuted by 
every succeeding administration. As all which is re- 
quired to be done, could not, in the beginning, be 
at once andertaken, the more exposed and impor- 
tant positions were first attended to; but points 
which might have been overlooked or properly dis- 
regarded in past years, now claim special considera- 
tion in consequence of the progress of improvement 
and the increase of wealth and population in their 
vicinity. 

The permanent defences now uoder coustruc- 
tion or repair are situated along the northern fron 
tier, and on the sea coast. ‘lhe accompanying 
report of the ehief enzineer presents on accurate 
and full aceount of the condition of the several 
works which have been under construction during the 
past year. 


The engineer officers have been employed doring 
that time upon forty-eight forts Abont forty of these 
are now ready, or on short notice could be made 
ready, to reccive their full armainent; yet, upon se- 
veral of them, eousiderahle expenditures are requir- 
ed to secure them from decay, and to provide need- 
ful accommodation for troops. The first and main 
object has been to make them available as defensive 
works; but it is important that accommudations 
should also be furnished for small peaee garrisons.— 
Very strong objections are urged against the use of 
casemates as hospitals and barracks. Both policy 
and humanity require that suitable provision should 
he made, not only for the comfort of the sick, but 
for the preservation of the health of the sound... 12s- 
timates for the construction of hospitals and barracks 
at some of the principal posts and fortifications, and 
for the repairs of those already ereeted, are submitted 
fur the consideration of congress. 

New fortifications have been commenced, at points 
clearly indicated by a proper regard to the public 
security, and the requisite appropriations are asked 
lor continuing the coustraction. of them. A refer- 
ence to the reports of the chief engineers for several 
successive years, as well as to thal herewith submit- 
ted, shows that a few other new works are dcemed 
essential to our system of external defence. The 
wise considerations which commend them to the fa- 
vorahle notice of congress ave clearly and cogently 
presented in these reports. 

The first in point of importance is the defence of 
the narrows at Staten Island, in the harbor of New 
York. Fortifications at this place would be more 
ellective, beyond all dispote, in covering that city, 
than any otüer which has been selected. [he proper 
site for such works velongs to the state of New York, 
a d,it is understood would be lcansferred to the 
United States on very reasonable terms. H mugh! 
be obtained, itis belicved by an exchange for the 
site and materials of Fort Gansevoort, now rendered 
useless as a battery by the extension of the city. It 
is recommended (hat authorily, accompanied by an 
appropriation for commencing the work, should be 
given to effect a purchase or transfer, if cither can 
be made on advantageous terms. 

A new work ou Sandy Hook has been repeatedly 
recommended, as necessary tothe more complete 
command of the main channel, and as indispensible 
to control the anchorage in the lower bay. The com- 
mand of this anchorage is also important in regard 
to the land defence of the city. A board of engineer 
officers is now employed iu exaraining these posi- 
tions, and the land approaches to the city. Their re- 
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views here presentei] of tne character and necessity 
of this work. as an additional security to this most 
important point upon the Atlantic eoust. 

A fortress, designed for the better protection of 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Neweastle, and the en- 
tranee of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal into 
Delaware Bay, was begun, several years ago, on the 
Pea Pateb Island; hut it was arrested by a question 
as to the validity of the title to the site acquired by 
the United States, aud has been ever since suspended. 
The existing appropriation is sulficient for recom- 
meneng it; but the conditions attached ren ler it una- 
vailable at present. The question as to the tlle is ful- 
ly stated in the report from the engineer department. 
From the case as therein presented, there would ap- 
pear to be bat very little hazard in removing the re- . 
striction upon this appropriation, and proeceding 
with the work, If, however, our (ithe should be 
thought to be questionable, very important interests , 
demand that immediate measures should be taken to 
perfect it, and thereby prevent a further delay in 
erecting this fortification. 

The necessity of an additional work in the vicini- 
ty of Sollers Point, for the protection of Baltimore, 
is also shown in the report of the chief engineer. It 
is presumed that the importance of providing for the , 
security of this papulous and wealthy city will com- 
mand the attention of congress. Scveral other new 
works on the southern coast—one at the eutrance of 
the Cumberland sound, Georgia; another ou Dau- 
phin's [sJand, Alabama, and a third at Proctor's 
landing, on Lake Borgne, Lonisiana--are deemed 
essential to (he defence of that section of the Union, 
and therefore entitled to the favorable action of con- 
gress. 

The projected fortifications on the Florida reefs, 
so necessary for the protection of the gulf conmerce, 
have been already authorised by congress. The 
embarrassments in procuring a title to the premises 
required for these defences have caused some delay; 
but they are in the way of heing overcome, and then 
the means of the disposal of the department will be 
promptly applied to this ohjeet. 

‘The advantages of the several works hercin men- 
tioned are but cursorily adverted to in this communi- 
cation. Fora full development of them, and of the 
operations of the last year, [ refer to the elaborate 
and able report from (he engineer departnieot. 


Having, in the course of the last summer, visited 
the Military Academy at West Point, and attended 
the examination of the cadets, I feel it to he due to, 
that institution to speak of its present excellent con- 
dition. Progressive improvement is already percep- 
tihle to those wlio have examined this institution at 
different and somewhat distant periods. Branches of 
instroction formerly pursued are now mure thorough- 
ly taught, and others of a strictly mililary character 
have been introduced. The sciences have conferred 
as many and os signal advantages in their applica- 
tions to the art of war as to the arts connected with 
the peaceful pursuits of lile; and, among the commu- 
nity of nations, exposed to be brought into conflict 
with each other, in the course of events, (hose which 
do not avail themselves of their advantages, will be 
almost sure to pay a heavy penalty for their neglect, 
inthe profuse wasle of Ife and treasure, In this 
view, a military school, where the sciences are 
taught and applied to (he art of war, is a highly ims, 
portant national establishment. The academy at 
West Point is, in this respect, an institution of great 
osefulness, and should reeeive the fostering eare of 
the government. [ concur in the views presented by 
the cbie( engineer (or a board of visitors selected 
from civil lifc, under some or all of the modifications 
he has suggested. 

The report from the chief of the corps of topogra- 
phical engineers, hereto appended, has been prepar- 
ed with care and industry. [t embraces objects of 
great public concern, aod furnishes most desirahle 
information, in regard not only to works upon which 
expenditores have been made during the last season, 
but to those which are likely to be proseculed dar- 
ing the ensuiog year. The details ol the operations, 
and the results of the past. year, furnish satisfactory 
proal of the advantages of eonlidiug (he executing, 
as well as the planumg, of works of this character 
to men of scientific acquirements, professional skill, 
and ptaclieal experience. Such duties are properly 
assigned to those who by education, constant study, 
and long, laburtous practice, have acquired the requi- 
site qualilicalioas to superintend and properly exe- 
cute them. Tne objects brought into view in the re- 
port of the topograpnieal bureaus are noL of an cx- 
closively military character; but many of them, how- 
ever, have an intinate relation to the defence of the 
country, and all are regarded as public works direct- 
ly connected with, and essential to, our external or 
internal commerce. Most of these works were au- 
thorised and undertaken some years ago; but little 
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was done upon them during the past year, in conse- deney to a change in the enrrent of the Mississippi in their new homes, these funds will all be breught 


quence of the failure of the appropriations for that | at that place, deserves serious consi leration. 
purpose. 1 

The lakes were almnst entirely destitute of natu-! west, have given increased importance to the navi- 
ral harbors. Navization upon them was exposed to | gation of the Arkansas and Red Rivers. They open 
imminent perils, and not unfreqnently attended with | direet. communications with an extensive frontier, 
frightful less of hfe and property. i i 
ment and growth of the western country, the com- | [he improvement of these rivers, on. this account 
merce upon these inland seas has rapidly increased, | as well as from considerations ofa more general 


Re-| into effective use, and made instrumental, in. the 
cent events, aul the opening scenes in the souh-| fullest extent, to the improvement of this portion of 


the human family. 
The system of trade and intercourse with the In- 
dians requires revision, with a view to impose more 


With the settle- ! which requires to he guarded by military pnsts.— | restrictions and severer penalties upon those who in- 


troduce ardent spirits among them. 
The policy of the government in setthng the In- 


and its estimuled annual amount now excceds in. character, is embraced among the publie works pre-;dians on lands beyond the limits of the states and 


| 
value the entire exports of the products and manu- | 


factures of the United States to a'l foreign countries | 
An interest of this magnitude, daily augmenting, in 
which so many states, and so large a portion of our | 
eitizens participated, naturally commanded the at-| 
tention ef congress, and properly received ils fos- | 
tering care. Safe harhors were munch needed: and | 
asystem of improvements, with a view to provide | 
them, was cominenced in 1824 The total amount f 
expended upon these harhors is $2 861,961. The! 
objects to which these appropriations have been ap- | 
plied, and the amounts of them from 1824 to the 
present time, ore specified in the annexed report, to- | 
gether with an estimate of the further sums required 
for the ensuing fiseal year. The works, so far as 
they have been prosecuted, give abundant assurance 
that the anticipated advantages will, in tne end, ba. 
realized to the fnllest extent. [t may be proper to’ 
remark that these improvements are not without, 
benefit, in a military point of view. Should it ever | 
become neeessary to have a naval force upon these! 
lakes, the numerous and commodious harhors thus 
provided by the aid of the government will eontri- | 
bute to its safety aud successful operation. Besides, | 
there are now employed in the commerce of these, 
lakes a great number of large sized and stontly built” 
steamers, whieh would not have been placed there: 
by individual enterprise, but fur the safety and ac- , 
coamodation afforded by these harbors. 
a public emergency, these steamers van be expedi- | 
tiously converted into effective vessels ol war, and | 
rendered subservient to military operations. Nor) 
are the economy and facility of transporting troops, ' 
munitions of war, and supplies, to be overlooked in, 
estimating the public advantages of the lake im-| 
provements. It is also said that our best seamen are | 
those who have been trained ia the navigation of our | 
lakes. 


The number of lake harbor improvements autho- 
tized by law is twenty-six. Good harbors have been 
made where none existed before; and the expenses | 
of construction have not, in the whole exceeded the 
estimates prospectively presented, These results 
give assurance that the plans were judiciously con- 
ceived, and the work economically and skilfully ex- 
ecuted. | 

The public usefulness of these improvements will | 
be better appreciated, when it is considered that by 
means of them a most dangerous navigation has been 
rendered comparatively safe. A large shipping inte- | 
rest has been created upon our lakes, and facilities 
and shelter afforded to a commerce now estimated | 
at one hundred millions of dollars aunually, and 
increasing with surprising rapidity, in which six! 
states are directly, and all sections of the country, 
incidentally interested. s 

Nor is it scarcely less. important in a commercial! 
or military point of view, that the helping hand ofi 
improvement sbould be extended to the natural ave- ; 
nues for conveying the abundant productions of the) 
west to the Gulf ot Mexico and the Atlantic coast— 
the Ohio and the Mississippi on the one side, and the 
Hudson river on the other. The progress of the work 
on the two other rivers, having for its main object 
the removal of obstructions, has been, ina neasure, 
suspended during the past season—means not having 
been provided at the last session of congress for that | 
purpose. , 

Looking to the vast interests subserved by this 
improvement, and to its unquestionable public char- 
acter; scarcely a doubt is entertaiucd that it will he 
resumed. Estimates for its further prosecution arc | 
therefore submitted in the aceompanying report of, 
the chief of the topographical engineers. In the 
same report will also be found an elaborate and in- 
teresting exposition of the present condition of the| 
Hudson rei; of its importance in regard to com-. 
merce and io military movements, us one of thej 
main avenues of communication from the western | 
states to the sea board, and the channel through 
which a considerable portion of the trade between 
these states and the Atlantic niust necessarily pass; 
of the difficulties which now cembarrass its navi- 
gation in the vicinity of Albany; of the success of 
former expenditures, and the plans and probable 
cost of farther improvements, called for by so 
many and such important public cousiderations.— 
That part of the report which brings into view the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red River, and the 
barbor of St. Louis, exposed to injury by a ten- 


In case of ,. 


sen 
of congress, 

All the’estimates of that bureau are confincil to 
objeets upon whieh the opinions of congress have 
been expressed, sud upon some of them in repeated 
instances. 


Under the directions of this bureau, an exploration | 


was made in 1842, of the country between the state 
of Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. The very 


satisfaclory manner in which it was performed, and! 


the amount of valuable and interesting informatie 
thns ohtained, induced the government to extend iis 
researches to regions still more remots. 


At the close of the last session, a seeend repert,! 


to this service, was laid before congress, but not till 
very recently republished. [t is a document full of 


. from the intelligent and enterprising oibeer assigned | 


useful information in relation to the country beyond j 


the Rocky Mountains—to its vast eapahilities and nu- 
merous resources. 

The valuable services of Brevet Captain Fre- 
wont, the officer who so successfully conducted 
the previous explorations, are seeured to the go- 
vernnent by employing him in a third expedition 
into that extensive and comparatively unknown re- 
gion. Itis not however, expeeted that his labors 


can be completed iu season to enable this department; 


to present the results of them to congress at its pre- 
sent session. 

Among the documents herewith transmitted, is the 
report of the commissioner of pensions. The amount 
paid to pensioners during the last fiscal year was two 
milhons of dollars; and the estimate for the next is, 
$1,974,900. 


The number of pensioners of all descriptions is 
93921. OT these, 9 531 are females. During the 
last year, 2,37] certificates have been issued to per- 
sons who were not hefore on the pension rolls; and 
the whole number of applications new pending be- 
fore the commissioner is 7,809. ‘These have all been 
cxamined—some of them repeatedly; but, the evi- 
dence te support them being defective or insufficient, 
the parties interested have been notified of the 
grounds of objection. It is probable that nearly all 
of them will be again brought up for examination. 
It is ascertained by the returns from the sevcral pen- 
sinn agents that 1,438 pensioners have died during 
the ‘ast year. Many others have dovhiless deceased 
who are not reported. The business of the bureau 
has not decreased: nor is it reasonable to expect that 
it will, for some time to come. 

The law establishing the pension office will expire 
on the 4th of March nest. 1t will he indispensably 
necessary that this office should be continued. Ire- 
spectfully suggest that this subject should be present- 
ed to the notice of congress, 

With this communication, I also submit te you a 
report of a highly interesting character from the com- 
missiimer of Indian affairs. In it, and in the accom- 
panying reports from the several agents and snb- 
agents, will be found a full statement of the condition 
of the Indian tribes under the jurisdiction of the U. 
States, and of the transactions of government with 
the during the past year. 

With these tribes our relations are pacific, and 
their condition is, in the main, improving. Gratify- 
ing evidence of advancement is exhibited among the 
tribes ol the south and west; and there is reason to 
hope that those in the northwest will, in this respect, 
imitate their example. 

Several denominations ef Christians are aiding the 
designs of the government, by their benevolent ef- 
forts 10 diffuse among them. the blessings of cduca- 
uen and reigion, and to elevate their position by in- 
tellectunl and moral culture. The information re- 
evived at this department warrants the belie! that 
there is an increased disposition on the part of the 
ludians generaily to avail theinsclves of the opportu- 
nies oll:red for improvements. Manual labor 
schools seein tn be peculiarly adapted to their condi- 
tion, By this mode. of instruction, white they are 
taught letters, they acquire, at the same time, a prac- 
tical knowledge ot the means of obtaining subsist- 
ence and comfort hy their own industry and skill. 
In many of the treaties, the wovernment has taken 
care t» set apart funds far the purpose of education, 
which have been in. mast cases made available to 
that desirable object. When the removals from the 
states und organized tereituries shall he. completed, 
and the tribes interested in theso provisions settled 


ted by the topezraphical bureau for the patronage | our organized territories, the success of which is so 


es ential tó their well being, is apparently gaining 
favor among them. 

The Choctaws are in the course of removal. The 
Sacs snd Foxes of the Mississippi have been already 


| remnved, pursuant to the treaty of 1842; and the 


Seminoles transferred to the home provided for them 
by the treaty of 1845. 

Several negotiations are now pending for extin- 
euishing ihe Indian right of occupancy, to large 
cta of land in organized territories, and providing 

ı with a country west of the Mississippi. 

Unhappy differences still exist among the Chero- 
kees. Delegations from the several parties into 
which that nation is divided, have visited this place 
in the course ef tlre past season, to lay their com- 
plaints and their claims before the government.— 
They have been patiently heard, with a sincere de- 
sire to compose their fends and satisfy their reason- 
able demands. The subjects presented fer the ac- 
tion of the executive did not appear to be fit mat- 
ters for treaty adjustment; nor could they be other- 
wise seltled, without special legislative authority .—ẹ 
These causes of dissatisfaction and strife being re- 
moved, our Indian relations will be settled on a per- 
manent basis, and be likely to remain quiet for a long 
time tocomo. 


Anncxed to the report of the commissioner are 
several highly intcresting communications, received 
in the course of the last year from the Indian sub- 
agent residing in the territory of Oregon [In these 
documents will be found valuable information in re- 
lation to the general features of that country, its 
climate, soil, and productions, the condition of the 
emigrants, (he provisional government estihlished 
by them, and its practical operations; bnt that part 
of the information more particularly elaiming con- 
sideration from this department, relates to the [n- 
dian population of Oregon. The number of la- 
dians residing therein is estimated to be forty-two 
thousand. They are represented to oe less warlike 
and savage than those on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, disposed generally to cultivate friendly 
relations with our citizens settled in that territory, 
and not averse te the habits and pursuits of a civi- 
lized people. Considering their vast superiority in 
numbers over the emigrants, and the great difficully 
in sending aid to the latter in the event of hostili- 
ties, it becomes important to adopt proper mea- 
sures (o preserve, confirm, and extend a friendly 
intercourse hetween the Indian tribes and our citi- 
zens in Oregon. To this eud, 1 would suzgest that 
a full azency should be established heyond the 
Rocky Mountains, with ample powers and liberal 
means to maintam amicable relations with these 
tribes. [t is also probable that the public interests 
wil! require another agent to reside among the In- 
dians m Texas. 

There was paid to the Indians, for annuitics, and 
in fulfilment ofothcr treaty stipulations, în the fiscal 
year ending 30th June last, the sum of $805 300 72. 
The secretary of war is, moreover, the trustee of 
funds, belonging to different tribes, amounting to 
$2,140,591] 32—the annual interest of which ts $111,- 
679 UG. This is exclusive of the Cinekasaw nation- 
al fund of $1,579,399 40, of which the secretary of 
the treasury is trustee. 

The income from these trust funds is paid to the 
Indians, or, if not wanted for present purpnses, 13 
invested for their benefit. These payments. however, 
do not include censidcrable sums pai! to individuals 
or families, derived from the sale of reservations be- 
longing to them, and sold under the directions of the 
government, 

Iu considering the means of resisting foreign ag- 
gression, and preserving interna! order and tranqui- 
lity, it should not be forgotten that much reliance ts 
wisely placed on the militia. ‘This reliance ex- 
empts the United States from the dangers and the 
expense of a large standing army. In proportion 
to the importance of the duties which may be re- 
quired of the inilitia, should be the care of the go- 
vernment to prepare this force for the performanco 
of them. 

The law providing ‘for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the milltia," was passed soon after the 
government was established, and has remained, wnh 
only a few slight alterations, Great and important 
ehanges have since taken place in our extciaal and 
internal relations, and some modilications in that law 
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are required, to make the sy-tem conformable to our , believe that there wil! be a falling off from the nett! to the lowest bidder. An excention is implied when” 


prosent eonuition. It is believed that they may he | 
made in such a manner as to improve its e(flcicney, 

aud, at the same time, to diminish its burdens upon 

the people. A classification of those subject to en- 

rollment has been suggested as the best mode of sc- | 
complishing this desirable object. The prescut law 
directs the enrollment of all free able bodied while 
male citizens between eightcen and forty-five years 
of age, and requires them to arm and equip theni- 
selves, and do military duty. 

A compliance with this provision necessarily snb- 
jects all persons enrolled to a considerable expense 
of time and money, and among them many who. 
have neither at their own command. Though citi- 
zens of eighteen years of age are not too young to 
bear arms, they are not generally in a situation to 
equip themselves. In view of the burdens now im- 
posed, it is questionable whether militia duty should | 
be exacted from persons under the age of twenty-one 
years. 

i would further suggest that trainings and inspec- 
| tions shoald be confined to those under the age uf 

thirty years, and that only this elass, in the first in- 
stanee al least, should be liable to requisitions for 
, actual service. Changes in the present organization, 
with a view to these results, while they would not 
impair the eilicieney of the militia system, would 
, mitigate its unequai burdens, remove some well- 
founded complaints, and aid in restoring the conti- 
denee and consideration justly due to itas an auxi- 
_liary to a fece government and a safeguard to public 
liberty. It is a subjeet of serious importance, sud 
deserves the deliherate attention of congress. 
Respectfully submitted, 
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W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of war. 
To the president of the United States. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post office department, Dec. 1, 1845. 

Sır: The extent of the post routes in the United 
States, over whieh the maila were transported on 
the 30th day of June last, was 143,844 miles. The 
anunal trapsportation of (he mails over these routes, 
on the same day, was 35,634,269 miles; on horsehack 
and in suikies, 11,225,531 mites, by -tage and coaeh, 
17,824,046 miles; by steamboats and railroads. 6,- 
484,592 miles—which cost the United States $2,995,- 
504. 
For the service on horseback and in sul- 


kies, 4 z i Š $ 548,482 
For the scrviee in coaelies and stages 1,476,079 
Fur the service ou railroads and in steam- 

boats 843,43J 


For local and mail agents, and mail mes- 
sengers, ineident to the serviee on 
railroads aod steamboats 37,513 


$2,905 504 

The number of contractors on that day in the ser- 
vice of the department was 3,277; mail agents 30; 
and mai] messengers 114; the number of local agents 
13—all conneeted with the railroad and sicamboat 
Berviee. 

It is gratifying to find that, whilst the annual trans 
portation was greater for the year ending the 3Uth 
June, 1845, than for the preceding year, by 224,615 
miles, the cost was less by $62,791. 

On the 30th June, 1845, there were 14,183 post of- 
fices. There were established during the preceding 
year 352 new offices, and 269 discontinued. 

On this day the number is 14,003. 

‘There were appointed during the same perio, 
3,033 postmasters. 1,897 were appoinetd in conse- 
quenee of deaths or resignations; 17 in consequence 
of a change in the sites of the offices; 753 removals,’ 
14 where the commissions expired, and nut re-ap- 
pointed; 352 by the establishment of new offices; 516 
of the number of contraetors were fined, or deduc- 
tions made from their pay for omissions to perform, 
or irregulaities in the perlortnanee of their contracts 
—whieh amounted to $10,521 50, after deducting 

. the remission of tines. " 

The revenue of the department, for the same pe- 
riod emounted to $4,289,841 80. The expenditure 
for the same period amounted to 4,320,731 99. 

The nett revenoe, after dedueting tlie commissions 
of postmasters, contingent and iueidental expenses, 
amounted to $2,942,217 27. 

Full returus of postaasters for the quarter euding 
the 30th September last have not as yet been receiv- 
ed and settled, so as to enable the department to 
make an aecurate statement of the revenacs of that 
quarter. A careful examination has been made of 
those reeeived, and by a comparison with them of 
former returns from the same offices, 1 am induced Lo 


revenue of the la~! fiscal year of abimi forty five per fever ihe eelecits. certainty and -concity of the 
cent. Assuming thir to be true, and that the savings finais,“ i quiped a figuer grude ot service than that 
on contrarts let, and to be let, will equal the ex | proposed. by th <5 at badder This called for the 


pense of new routes tn he put in operation, 3n.f the 
improved service that may he rendered necessary to 
meet the demands of the publie, then there will be 
a diminution of the means of the department to meet 
the expenses for the present year of 41,323,997. 
The most expensive as well as the most important 
branch of business under the eontrol of this depart- 
ment, is the transportation of the mails. To adjust 
the degree and mode of service; to regulate the con- 
nexions between routes, so as to effeet a speedy in- 


. tercommunication hetween the several parts of the 
seenre contraets for the faithful and! 


eountry; to 
punetual performance of the service; to settle ques 
tions whieh constantly arise, involving public and 
private interests to the amount of some millions of 
dollars of each year; to meet the urgent demands of 
the publie for mail accommodations, which the 
growth of the eountry and its rapidly increasing po- 
polation require, with the restricted means of the de- 
partment, and witho st impairing the effieieney of the 
present service, upon which so many and such impor- 
tant interests depend—requires the utmost vigilanee 
and eireumspeetion, and cannot be presented in de 
teil in a communieation of this character. 

The statistical tables marked 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, und 5 A, 
prepared by the first assistant. postinaster general, 
aud appended to this report, presenta view of the 
extent and cost of the transportation of the mails, as 
well in the several states as for the whole union.— 
Teey give a comparison with the preceding year, 
show the tendency lo increase er diminish the eost 
sinee the commencement of the present fiscal year. 
and the mapner in whieh it is produced. "Two im- 
portant eireumstanees have oeeurred to affect the 
priees of (ransporfation in the present year: 

Ist. The renewa! of the contraets in May last for 
one seetion of the nnion, composed of the stales of 
New Enzland and New York. 

9d. Putting in operation the act to establish cer- 
tain post routes, passed 3d day of March last. 

Taking the contracts already exceuted, arid esti- 
malting the evst of the railroad and steamboat ser- 
vice, lor which no contracts have yet heen made, at 
the minimum prices which the department has offer- 
ed under the recent act of eongress, and it will be 
seen that the cost of transporting the mails in New 
England and N. York- will be redneed $252,732 for 
the present year, ending the 30th June next, below 
the prices of the last year—duing a saving of about 


y five por cent, without any reduetion of the 
anniut of service performed in the preceeding year. 
1A: ‘Lather hand, the letting of the new routes to 
canraet will add to the expenses of the present year 


$36.200 

The caose of the great saving (over $250,000) in 
the annoal expenditure in that section, may be traeed 
to two provisions in the late act of. eongress to re- 
duee the rates of postage—one requiring the post- 


master general, ‘tin all future lettings'! of contracts, | 


to give the same “to the lowest bidder tendering suf- 
fierent guarantees for the performruee, without other 
reference to the mode of such transportation than 
may be neecssary to provide forthe due celerity, 
certainty, and seeurily of such trausportation;'' and 
annulliug the regulation of the department whieh re- 
quired the under bidder, in certain eases, to take the 
stock of the former contractor. The other provision 
was thet which directed the postmaster general to 
elassify the railroad and steamboat routes into three 
classes, and limited him to certain maximum rates 
of eompensatiun for each class. The aet was passed 
the 3.1 uf Mareh last, to go into operation ou the Ist 
of July. 

The eontracts fer New England and New York 
were let in April aud May last, ta go into effect on 
the Ist of Joly, and continue in operation lour years. 
I entertain no doubt that these contracts should be 
let under the provisions of the new law, and that 
sueh was the intention of congress, A due regard 
to the other sections of the country required il; a 
fair trial of the experiment of low postazes demand- 
ed that full effeet shoald be given to the provisions 
of the Jaw ialended to reduce the burdens cw the 
postage fund, and that they should go into operation 
cutemporaneously with the law, where pre-existing 
contracts did not prevent it. Notice was at once 
given of this determination, aud the contracts were 
made in conformity to it. This eourse was strenu- 
ously resisted by the former contractors, who seemed 
lo expeet higher rates of eotnpensation, under the 
old system, than the enlarged field for eompetition 
created by the new law would permit. Phe me- 
morial and my answer are hereunla annexed, mark- 
ed No. 5. 

The provision referred to did not direel the post- 
master general to assign the coutracts, im all cases, 


exercise of a discrelion unusual and new in the prae- 
(i. e of the department, 


| To render it both just and uniforin a careful re- 


view was taken by the department of the different 
diseriptions of hids, elasses of routes, and of the poli- 
cy and requirements of the new law; and an opinion 
drawn up, and read to the bidders who were present 
in giving a decision in one of the cases, that defined 
the prineiples regulating the letters. A eopy is here- 
with appended—No 6. 

The service throughout the Union will be placed 
under the operation of the new law as the old eon- 
tracts expire—which will be. ip the western section, 
in May next; in the southern section in May, 1847; 
and the middle section in May, 1848; so that, after 
the Ist July, 1848, the whole serviee will be placed 
under the provisions of the new law. 

l regret to state that the difficulties and emhar- 
rassments attending the making of contracts with 
the railroad companies LM azain been experienced 
in New York and New PEugland. 

Of sixty seven eases requirinz contraets with rail- 
road corporations, whyh should have been closed in 
July last, but thirty five Mave, as yet, been adjusted. 
This is owing to the demand, on their part, of priees 
exeeeding the rates preserihed under the aet of con- 
gress of the 3] March last. 

The classification required by that law has been 
made, and the maximum prices allowed in each case. 
This has been done under the niost liberal eonstrue- 
tion of the law—one that gives an additional com- 
pensation, whenever the road necessarily conveys 
the mail oftener than once a day. But these terms, 
favorable as they are, have reeeived hut a partial 
aceeptance. Whilst they decline execuling the con- 
tvarts as above stated, the service is geuerally per- 
formed, aod the companies are paid the priees spe- 
cified in the cirtular which was addressed to the 
eompanies, informing them of the elassification, and 
the amount of pay which had been adopted by the 
department. The circular is hereto annexed, mark- 
ed No. 7. 


The maximum rates fixed by the aet of 3d of 
March, for the 29 and 3d classes, is an ample eom- 
pensation for the services performed by them; and it 
is to be regretted that the maximum of eompensation 
for the first cluss had not been redoced and fixed ata 
price corresponding more nearly to the difference in 
the services performed by thum. Whilst the first 
class receives over 9 per eent. of the whole amount 
paid railroads, it does not perform more than 21 per 
cent. of the service. Too large an amount of the 
jacentes of the department is withdrawn from the 

general service for the payment of railroads. The 
| amount withdrawn by them, beyond a proper remu- 
; neration fur the service performed, deprives the de- 
| partment, to that extent, of the meana to furnish 
i mail aeeommodations to those sections of the coun- 


(cy where they are niost needed. 

Railroads are eminently useful. Their introduc- 
tion constitutes an epoch in the march of improve- 
ment. Great and important advantages are enjoyed 
by the citizens in the rednetion of the price of irans- 
portation, travel, &c., and the speed which has been 
given by them. But they have universally increased 
the price for transporting the maila, and in some in- 
stances to the exteut ol 200 or 300 per cent. over the 
former prices. It wouid be difficult to find a satisfac- 
tury reason for the differenee in tne priee of trans- 

| porting a thousand pounds of newspapers and letters, 
and a thousand pounds of merehandize, in the same 
ears, belween the same places, aud in the same 
time; yet, more than ten times the amount probably 
is demanded for the one than for the other. Are 
such exaetions rizht—and especially towards a gov- 
‘ernment which made the iron laid on the roads free 
| of duty for so many years, and in numerons eases re- 
initted the duites When paid, thus actually advaneing 
them more than five nitlitons of dollara since 1832? 

The serviee performed by the railroads constitutes 
one tenth part of the entire service of the depart- 
ment, whilst they receive one fifth of tts whole re- 
venue. These exorbitant priees are justified in this 

eountry beeause similar prices are said to be paid in 
England for such service. ‘Phere it may be the po- 
hey of the government to grant monopolies to estab- 
lish aud maintain privileged classes; to give undue 
preference to wealth and eapital over labor to sus- 
rain the few, at the expense of the many; our insti- 
tutions are based upon an equality among the citizens 
and the different interests—justiee to al], and special 
lavors to none. tis highly gratifying to see the en- 
terprise ol oar eitizens extending the advantages aod 
blessings of rapid intercommunieation over so large 
a portion of our country; and it affords me pleasure 
to add, that the services rendered by these compa- 
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nies ta the department has been, in the main, of the 
most acceptable character. ' 

It is, however. my duty to inform sou, that if these 
far ilities for transportation and travel eontinue to in- 
crease as rapidly as they have withio the last few 
years, and congress caanot devise some nieans to re- 
gist the heavy exactions made upon this department, 
ils revenues must be absorbed in a few years for the 
payment of that species of service. j 

The difficulty heretofore existing between tlie de- 
partment and the Philadelphia and Baltimore rail- 
road company, growing out of the refusal of the 
company to take the mail from Philadelphia imme- 

-diately on its arrival from New York in the night, 
has been settled hy the engagement of the company 
to perform that highly necessary aod important ser- 
vice on the opening of the spring, after they have 
completed the repairs of their road — which will in- 
crease the despatch of the mail west of Baltimore, 
and south of Washiogton. twenty four hours. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the New York aod 
Philadelphia Railroad Company still persist in their 
refusal iu coovey mail agents for the department 
over their road. This is a service rendered by all 
other companies where à is desired; and upoa no 
other route is it more needed than this. From this 
—the most important route in the United States, and 
for which they receive thesmaximum pay allowed 
by law—the mail agent is excluded, and the service 
thereby materially injured, in not having some one 


on the road to receive letters written after the clos- | 


ing of the mails, to assort and deliver the mails at 
the intermediate offices, and, above all, to have one 
oa board the cars to watch and expose, when detect 
ed, those plunderers of the public revenues, who, we 
have reason to believe, are yet actively engaged in 
taking letters out of the mails over this great tho- 
roughíare. This may in some degree account for 
the creat falling off-of the revenue at those two of- 
fices for the last quarter. 

It was confidently believed, if the busiaess of the 
department was to increase, in consequence of the 
low postages, al any points m the Union, it would 
have been between those two great cities. What 
reasons exist for this singular refusal, the depart- 
ment cannot’ well ascertain. That it has the effect 
to detract from the character of the ronte as an 


agent in the mail service, and abridge its usefulness | 


to the publie, there can be no doubt. 

lt has heen shown that the savings in New York 
and New England at the lettings last spring exceed- 
ed one quarter of a million of dollars. Should simi- 


lar savings be realized in other sectioos, when placed | 


under the new law,there will be, in inc western sec- 
tion, after the first of July next, a reduction in the 
eost of the annual transportation of about $335 000; 
in the snuthern section, after the first of July, 1847, 
about $238,000 per annum; and in the taiddle sec- 
tiun, alter the first of July, 1848, $180,000 per,an- 
num. ‘Fhe whole reduction thus made, after the 
first July, 1843, ın the transportation of the inails, 
will be $1,005,000 per annum. 

It may not be sale to infer from the reduction of 
prices of transportation in New York and New Eng- 
- land, that a. simijur one may be made in the other 

sections of the Union, when subjected to the provi- 
sions of the new law. lo the former, the higher 
grades of service had been more generally employed, 
hecause of the greater facilities for the mail service, 
than in the latter. The uew law, only requiring 
toat species of service which is necessary fur the 
safe and speedy.trausportation of the mais, would 
enlarge the field of competition, and reduce the 
prices tore in the one than the others. The prices 
for transporting the mails may be iujoriously affect- 
ed by the state of the trade and markets of the 
country. ‘The extent of the country, its increasing 
population, will demand additional and improved 
service, and, if extended to Texas and Oregon, will 
not alow any reduction of the expenditures in this 
branch of the service. 

‘Phe compensation to postmasters, and the cxpens- 
es of the offices, are tlie next principal source of ex- 
penditure, and amounted, for the year vuding 3uth of 
June last, to the sain of $1,409,875. 18. 

‘This elass of officers had been paid hy a commis- 
sion depeuding ou the amount received at their offi- 
ees, and by the franking privilege. ‘Their compen 
sation under the former laws, with the expeption of 
a few at the largest offices, was less, in proportion to 
the services rendered and the importance of the du- 
tics performed by them, than that vf any other offi- 
cers under the federal government. ‘lhe new law 
Operated with peculiar hardship vpan them. lt de- 
prived them of the frankiag privilege, and dimiaish- 
ed their compensation in propurtivn to thie reduction 
of the revenue, snd greatly inereused their labors. 

The number of resignations—over two thousand— 
created an appieheusion that the public service might 
suffer (roin the want of compa:ent and faithful men 
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to take charge of the offices." The argumeots urged 
by the friends of the bill, that the cheap rate of bu- 
‘sicess would merease the husiness of the department, 
and preveot a reduction of its revenue—the geoeral 
appropriation limiiing its expeoditures, and the ap- 
propriation for postmasters aod their clerks beiog 
nearly the same as those of the preceding year—sa- 
tisfied me that congress lad not intended a reduction 
of their pay, or that of their clerks; aod therefore I 
determined to allow them, for each quarter of the 
present year, the same compensation they received 
for the correspooding quarter of the preceding year. 
Entertaining some doubts of my power to do so, I 
submitted the question to the attorney general; aod 
‘his opinion aeeompaaies this report, marked No. 3. 
NE of the orders made are also aonexed, marked 

o g 

These considerations leave but little grouod to 
hope that, withio any reasonable time, the expendi- 
tures can be so reduced a3 not to require the aid of 
the treasury. This braoch of the publie service was 
foucded upon the principle that it should sustain it- 
self. Congress uever made it a source of reveoue 
for genera! purposes, except for a short period dur- 
ing the late war with Great Britaio, oor permitted the 
igeneral revenues to be applied to tts support. To 
tax that class ol our citizens who do not participate 
in the advantages of the mhil survice for the benefit 
of those who enjoy its exclusive use, is so manifestly 
| unjust, that it has been seldom presented to the con- 
sideration of congress. 

The numerous agents of the department, identified 
| with every interest in society, reaching every neigh- 
| borhood—its tendency to enlarge the circle of its 
i operations, and to increase ils power and patronage, 
| now so large as to be a source of jealousy among the 
;people—require that every restriction should be 
| thrown around it that will not impair its usefulness, 

or interfere with its Jegitimate functions. Among 

| the best restrictions that can be imposed, is the limi- 
| tation of the expeuditures to its income. Should it 
he thrown upon the treasury for its support, there is 
great danger that the demands for an extension of 
ithe service may be made—as much with a view to 
distribution of the reveaues in the different sectioas 
of the eountry, as to the necessary mail accoaimo- 
dations—that the same watchful supervision of its 
concerns now require to maintain its eredit may not 
jbe kept up, nor the usual and necessary precautions 
against wasteful expeuditure of its resources be ob- 
served. 


So far as calculations ean be relied on, from the 
returns to the departmeot, of the operation of the 
new postage law, for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 
tember last, the deficiency for the enrrent year will 
j exceed a million and a quarter of dollars; and there 
1s no reasonable ground to believe that, without some 
amendment of that law, it will fall short of 2 million 
of dollars for the present year. 

As the public interests and convenience will not 
admit of such a curtailment of the present service as 
materially to reduce the expenditures, and, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, the deficiency should not 
be made 5 permanent eharzc upon the treasury, the 
f revenues’ aust be increased, so as to produce the 
|desired amount of money, by a revision and modifi- 
cation of the act of the 3d uf Mareh, to which, ina 
greatdezree, the deficiency may be attributed. 

The rating of letters by weight, instead. of the 
single sheet, as formerly, has led to practices little 
less injurions to the revenne than the expresses which 
were kept up prior tothe passage of the act just 
referred to. Applications were made to the depart- 
ment, shortly after its passage, fur permission to 
take letters out ot the inail over post routes, the ap: 
plieants proposing to go to the post office the pre- 
pay the postage by wcight. "The consent of the de- 
parluient was sought to avoid the penalties for taking 
letters out of the mails over post routes. "l'hese pro- 
positions were rejected. The right was then claimed 
of euveluping letters addressed to. particular indivi- 
duals, and directing them to their agents. for distri 
bution, and paying the postage by the half ounce, 
aud probably receiviog pay by the single letter. 

Tois practice is believed to prevail extensively iu 
some ol the cities, produciag great prulit to those 
engaged in it—prodably more than the former ex- 
press lines realized, as the departmeut is now bur- 
dened with the transportation, and those engaged in 
it receive the profits of the distribution. Ao inci- 
dent recently occurred which will foreibly illustrate 
the injurious effects of such a practice upon the re- 
venues of the departmeut. A large bundle of letters 
wa- enveloped and sealed, marked “postage paid 
$160." By some accident in the transportation, the 
envelope was so much iojured as to enable the post- 
master to sce that it eontaimed 109 letters to. differ 
ent individuals, evidently designed for distribution 
by the person to whom directed, and should have 
beeu charged tea dollars. The continuance of this 


practice would, in a short time, deprive the depart- 
meot of a large proportion of its legitimate iocome. 

The department has no power to suppress it, fur- 
ther than to direct the postages to be properly charg- 
ed, whenever such practices are detected. ‘This has 
also introduced a species of thin, light paper, by 
which five or six letters may be placed uoder one 
cover, and still be under the half ounce. It, in truth 
makes free the transmission of notes, bills of ex- 
change, acceptances, drafts, receipts, and small par- 
cels of money, the letter alooe payiog the postage. 
It renders the postage tax more unequalupon the 
differeot classes of society than the former mode of 
ratiog by the single sheet. 'lhese devices to evade 
the law may be casily suppressed, or rendered much 
less injurioas to the revenue, by establishiog one 
quarter of ao ounce instead of the balf ounce, or by 
directing the letters to be rated, as formerly, by the 
siagle sheet— which is decidedly hetter for the reye- 
nues of the department, and more conveoient in 
practice for tlie deputy postmaster. 

The praetice of seoding packages of letters 
through the mails to agents, for distributioo, has not 
entirely superseded the traosmission of letters, over 
post roads, out of the mails, by the expresses. The 
character of this offence is such as to reader detece 
tion very uncertain, full proof almost impossible, 
cooviction rare. The penalties are seldom recover- 
ed after conviction, and tbe department rarely se- 
cures enough to meet the expenses oí prosceutioa. 
If the officers of the department were authorized in 
proper cases to have the persons engaged in tbese 
violations of the law arrested, their packages, trunks, 
or boxes, seized and examined before a proper ju- 
dicial officer, and, when detected in violating the 
law, retained for the examination of the court and 
Jory, it is believed that the practice could be at once 
suppressed. ‘There seems no just reason why indi- 
viduals engaged in snuggling letters and robbing the 
department of ils legitimate revenues should not be 
punished in the same way and to the same extent as 
persons guilty of smuggling goods; nor why the same 
means of detection should not be given the post of- 
fice department which are now given to the treasury. 

Weight and bulk of the mails add much to the 
cost of transportation, which constitutes near tbree- 
fourths of the whole expenditures of the department; 
and if it is to be sustained on ils own revenues, it 13 
but just and proper that all matters passing through 
the mails shonld be compelled to pay a fair propor- 
tion of the cost incurred by transportation and deli- 
very. A discrimination has usually been made in 
belialf of newspapers and other printed matter, be- 
cause they are supposed to advance the policy of the 
government, by contributing to the general diffusion 
of intelligence smong the people, upon which de- 
pend the maintenance and perpetuation of our free 
institutions. There was, under the old law, too great 
a difference between the tax upon letters and printed 
matter. The-tax upon the former was unnecessarily 
high, and became oppressive to the citizens; the tax 
upon the latter was not so high as materially to in- 
terfere with their general circulation. There are no 
regular returns made to the department,of the weight 
of the different kinds of matter passing through the 
mails, upon which an opinion might be lormed of the 
actual cost of the different kinds, and the proportion 
which each should pay. 

One of my predecessors, in 1838, had an account 
kept, for one week, of the weights of the mails, dis- 
tinguishing between the weights of letters and news- 
papers, and puinphlets, in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond 
—from which it appeared that the whole weight o 
the mails was 55,24! pourids: of which, the news- 


papers weighed 44,868 pounds 
The periodicals 8,957  '* 
Letters, free and taxable 1,916 “ 


Yt is confidently believed that the difference in 
weight between the printed matter and written com- 
munications passiog through the mails is greater 
since the passage of the late law than before—that 
nine-tenlhs of the whole weight of the mails, and a 
grealer inequality of bulk, is composed of printed 
matter, paying about one-uinth of the expense. This 
great inequality in the cost of transportation did not 
warrant the diference in postages under the former 
law, aud was most«njust to tbe friendly and busi- 
ness correspondence of the country. Tbe reduction 
of the letter postage by the late law was but an act 
of justice to that class of our citizens who had been 
so luug and so oppressively taxed for the benefit of 
otliers. 

The same necessity did not exist for a reduction of 
the postage on printed matter, That had always 
been luw—grcatly below the actual expense of ils 
transportation, and yet not so high as to interfere 
materially with the geuera) policy of the govern- 
ment. 

I therefore recommend a continuance of the rates 
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cof postage on written communications, with these 

smodifications: that five cents pay for each single let- 

-ter for fifty miles and under; that ten cents pay for 

reach letter for any distance hetween fifty and three 

"hundred miles, unti) the 30th June, 1848, and after 
1 that time that the ten cents pay for any distance over 
| Hffty miles; and that fifteen cents be paid on each sin- 

‘gle letter, for any ilistauce over three hundred miles, 

“until the 30th of June, I848, when it shall cease.— 

The rate of fifteen cents is added to compensate the 
| department for the high prices paid upon the con- 
| tracts under the old law, which do not expire until 
!^thattime. I recommend, also, a restoration of the 
former postage upon all printed matter passing 
through the mails—with the right reserved tg pub- 
lishers to take them out of the mails over post roads. 

Ialso recommend a limitation of the number of 
| papers that editors or publishers may interchange 
| free through the mails. There are now understood 

to be between seventeen and eighteen hundred print- 

ing establishments in the United States from which 
newspapers issue. From this fact alone it will be 
! readily seen what abuses might be practiscd upon 
the department. 

It is believed by the undersigned, if itshall be the 
pleasure of congress to adopt these suggestions, that 
the cheap postage system may be maintained, and, 
it is hoped, without any aid from the treasury after 
the present year. Jt will be seen, however, that any 
diminution of the expenditures, or increase of the 
revenues, in the mode suggested, is and must be con- 
| jectural, and, if adopted by congress, would require 
contingent appropriations, ouly to be used where a 
dificieney jn the revenues to meet the expenditures 
shall render it necessary. 

The 6th section of the new law directs that class 
of public officers formerly entitled to the franking 
privilege to keep accounts of all postage chargeable 
to, or payable by ihem, apon letters, &c., received 
through the mails, touching the business of their 
. offices, and directs their payment out of the contin- 
gent fund of the department and bureaus, or oat of 
the treasury; bat no provision is made for the pay- 
ineut of the postage on official communications sent 
from the departments to officers or others ata dis- 
tance from the seat of government. This has pro- 
duced oecasional difficulties between the deputy post- 
masters, who clan the postage upon the delivery of 
the communications, aod the officers to wham they 
are addressed. dit is anderstood, however, that the 
heads of departments have directed accounts to be 
^ kept of al! such eomounications, and wil) direct 
- their payment, with the other postages of the depart- 
ments. It also directs the deputy postmasters to 
keep accounts of such letters, and to be allowed a 
credit for them, when the account is verified, upon 
oath, and the latter transmitted as a voucher. Se- 
veral cases have occarred in which the verification 
‘on oath, costs the postmaster more than the credit 
| 1o which he is entitled, and the retention of the let- 
ter by him is often rendered necessary from its con- 
tents. 

As the whole of the money arising from the keep- 
ing of these accounts comes from the treasury, it is 
suggested, as worthy of consideration, whether they 
ought not to be dispeused with altogether, and the 
postages paid by an appropriation froin the treasury 
as soon as congress shall be enabled, from the ac- 


* 
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tainty tue amount which should be paid for that ob- 
ject; and to permitall official communications to and 
from tbe.departments and bureaus to be received and 
seut free, or marked as paid. 


It is. indispensable that all communications ad- 
dressed to that class of officers who formerly liad the 
privilege of franking should be received free of post- 
age. ‘The privilege might, with great propriety, be 
_ restricted to official cummunications from them; or 

congress should provide for their payment. This 

should include deputy postmasters especially, as a 

very large number of them regarded the privilege as 

part of their. duty performed by them; there is be- 
,lieved to have been as little abuse of the privilege 

by thein as any other class of oflivers to which it was 
extended. 

Pre-payment of postage upon all matter passing 
through the mails, has been often recommended by 
my predecessors, and 1s of so much importance, that, 
.in my jadgment, it cannot be too strongly recom. 

mended to the favorable consideration of congress; 
and, if adopted, will sopercede many of the suzges- 
tions made in this report. ‘The transportation of let 
ters and other mailable matter is always at the iu- 
stauce of the person who deposites in the post office; 


they are addressed should uot be thrown upon the 
department. 

‘The service is performed in the transmission, and 
'' should be paid tor atthe time, and by the person 
sceking the sid of the department, The immense 


counts now kept, to ascertain with reasonable cer- | 


— and the risk of theirdelivery to the persons to whom: 


| 


numher of letters transmitted to the offices to which 
they are directed, and returned as dead letters to the 
department, shows the importance ani necessity of 
this change. It is estimated by those having charge 
of the dead letter office, that they average about, 
three hundred thousand quarterly, and the first quar- 
ter, under the new law, about four hundred thou- 
sand. 

The department receives no compensation for | 
their transmission, and is at the additional expense 
of forwarding them through the mails to tlie dead | 
letter office. In addition to this loss, an immense 
mass of printed matter is sent through the mails: 
which is never called for by these to whom directed, | 
and which is not required to be retarned to the dead \ 
letter office. 

The pre-payment of postage would put an end to 
the practice, too common, of sending annonymous 
communication through the mails, intended to an- 
noy and harrass the persons to whom addressed; as 
well as the still more common practice of scattering 
newspapers, pamphlets, &c., throughout the whole 
land, when any particular object is to be effected, 
by addressing them to persous not orderiog them— 
often refusing to take them out—and for which, even 
when taken out and paid, the department receives 
no compensation adequate to the expense of carry- 
ing them in the mails. 1t might diminish the num- 
ber of letters, even. under the present low rates of, 
pestage, sent through the mails, but would certainly 
add to the revenues of the department. The pay ou 
the dead letters would surely exceed the probable loss 
which might aries from a. dimination of corretpond- 
ence. 


The interests of the department, as well as of the i 
citizens, require a revision of the law regulating the 
fees of district attorneys and otber officers and wil- 
nesses attending the courts in cases where this de- 
partment is concerned. The suits are generally for 
small sums of money, and the costs often exceed the 
amount claimed, to the citizen as well as to the de- 
partment. ‘The district attorneys should be compel- | 
led to attend all the suits, in whatever courts 
brought, without any additional fee to their regular 
compensation, and should be compelled to give se- 
curity, and make regular returns, like all other of- 
ficers collecting public moneys. 

The statute of limilation, for the benefit of sure- 
ties, often compels two suits for the same money; 
aud the death of the principal or sareties requires ' 
additioua: suits in some of the states; so that three 
or four suits are not unusual for tle same claim.— | 
This muluplication of suits 1s often oppressive to the | 
citizen, as well as the department, by the great in- 
crease of costs. 

It has been decided in some of the states, that ap- 
on suits against postmasters, for their quarterly dues, 
demand must be proved before a recovery can be: 
had—notwithstanding it is made their duty to depo- 
sit money in the places selected, or otherwise pay 
over, at the end of each quarter. ‘Ibis produces 
great additional delay and expense, as the contrac- | 
tors who usually make the demand, often reside in 
sections of the country remote from tne place of. 
trial. 

Congress, at its last session, authorized the post- 
master general to provide, by contract, for the traus- 
portation of the mails between any port of this coun- . 
try and any foreign port, in sailing packets or stean- ` 
ships. ln entering into contracts, it authorized a 


| preference to be given to those proposals for the ser- ' : à ] 
!soon be left tu. perfurm uuprofitable portions of it 


vice that offered to convey in such vessels as were 
capable of being converted into ships of war. This! 
and other provisions indicated the policy of private 

enterprise and capital, aided by appropriations from 

this department, to be expended for the transporta- | 
tion of the mails, into the construction, to some ex- | 
tent, of a intlitary marine. 

After seeking and oltaining information upon a 
subject presenting much that was novel for the con- 
sideration and action of this departiment, an adver- 
tisement for proposals was issued, exhibiting the 
scheme of maii service between this aad other coun 
tries in ali the parts and alternatives that had been 
contemplated. A copy is hereto anaexed, marked 
No. 10. 

The success of the Cunard line of steamers, esta- 
blished under the authority of the British government, 
exercised na little influence jn stimulating the enter- 
prises contemplated to be put in operation uader the 
law referred to, An appropriation of about eighty- 
five thousand pounds sterling a year is inale by that 
government to sustain that line. Same of those who 
wish to take a contract under this government, ex- 
pect to receive a stated suin per annum for their in- 
vestmeut and service. itis, however, represented 
that the expenditure madeby the British governincat 
is fully reamibursed by the amoun tut postage. collect- 
ed froin tbe mails which the line conveys. 

Other capitalists have manifested a willingness to 


engage in the service on the principal line for th? 
nett proceeds of postage arisiug from them. In the 
present condition of the finanecs of the department, 
] have deemed the making of these contracts of so 
much importanee, that f fixed the period for making 
them when congress will be in session, that i may 
be guided by sach further directions as it may think 
proper to give, when it will bave a full view of the 
case after the proposals are made, 

The electro-magnetic telegraph, invented by Pro- 
fessor Morse, and put in operation between the ci- 
ties of Washington and Baltimore, under appropri- 
ations made by congress, was placed under the su- 
perintendence of the postmaster general, by a clause 
in one of the appropriation acts of the 3d of March 
last. It had been in use the year previous, ander the 
directions of the secretary of the treasury; but had 
been conducted more with reference to the testing of 
its capabilities, and such experiments as tended to 
improve and perfect its operations. 

Having been transferred to the post office depart- 
ment, l at once adopted regulations to bring at into 
constant serviee, as a means of transmitting intelli- 
gence} accessible to all, and prescribe the rates of 
postage. The copy of the order, which accompa- 
nies this report, marked No. 11, will show the regu- 
lations and the rates of postage adopted. One-half - 
of the rates of postage suggested by Professor Morse 
was adopted by me, under the hope that it would 
greatly increase its revenues. lt went into operation 
on the Ist of April, having expended $630 I5 before 
the charge of postaze commenced. From the Ist of 
April to the Ist of October, the expenditures amount- 
ed to $3,214 99—making the whole expenditure 
$3995 14; whilst the revenues for the six months 
amounted to the sum of $413 44. 

In estimating the expenditures of this line, the 
salary of Professor Morse, perhaps, ought not to be 
added. Jt was fixed by the regulations of the trea- 


| sary, and continued in estimate» upon which the last 


appropriition was founded; and his time lias been 
devoted to the general interests and improvements 
of the telegraph, and a portion of it spent in Europe, 
where, in his judgment, it could be more successful- 
ly done than herc. 

I deen it my duty to bring to your notice the fact, 
that the subject of telegraphic communications, in 


l its fullest extent, as made available by means of this 


extraordinary invention, is forcing itself upon the 
attention of the public. The propristors of the pa- 
tent right securing the exclusive right of the tele- 
graph have, since the last congress, taken the most 
active measures to establish lines of communication 
between the principal cities of the Union. ‘Their 
success will introduce a means of eommunicating 


lintelligence amply sufficient fora great variety of 


purpo:es, and greatly superior in despatch to those 
of the publie mails, and must sécure to itself much 
of the business that. has heretofore been transacted 
through tuem, and, to that extent, diminish the re- 
venues of the departiment. 

It hecomes, then, a question of grave importance 
how far the governmeat will allow individuals to 
divide with it tlie business of transmitting intelli- 


! gence—an important daty confided to it by the con- 


stitution, necessarily aud properly exclusive. Or 
will it purchase the telegraph, and conduct its opera- 
tions for the beneht of the puvhe? Experience tea- 
ches, that if individual enterprise is allowed to per- 
form such portivas of the business of the goveroment 
as it ma) liad fur tts advaniage, the government will 


only, and must be driven to abandon it entirely, oc 
carry it on at a heavy tas apon the public treasury. 
jo the hands of individuals or associations, the tele- 
graph may become the most potent instrument the 
worki ever kaew ta effect sudden and large specula- 
tions—to rob the many of their just advantages, and 
concentrate them upon the few 

If permitted by the government to be thus held, 
the public can hrve no security that will not be 
wielded for their injury, rather than their benefit.— 
‘Phe operation of the telegraph between this city and 
Baltimore has not satisiird me that, under any rate 
of postages that caa be adopted, ils revenues can be 
made to equalits expenditures. Its importance to 
the public does not consist in any probable income 
that can ever be derived (roin it. But, as an agent 
vastly superior to any other ever devised by the 
genius of man for the diffusion of intelligence, which 
may be done with almost the rapidity of lightning, 
to any part of the repubiic, its value, in all commer- 
cial trausactions, to individuals having the control 
of it, or to the government in time of war, could not 
be estimated. ‘The ose of an instrument so power- 
fal (or good or evil, caunot, with safety to the peo- 
ple, be left in the hands of private individuals, un- 
controlled by law. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, C. JOHNSON. 
To the President of the Uuited States. 
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CHRONICLE. | Tue spor TRADE. The shoe manufacture of New| Louisiana. The official returnsof the vote on the 
x ‘England is in rather a depressed state at present, the | new constitution of Louisiana, show that although buta 
— a Lu iness having been overdone. ‘This is severely felt by | smal! vote was polled, yet the majority is nearly eleven- 
Mexico General Arista has been appointed Woo, she citizens of Lynn, Dauvers, Haverhill, and other |twelfihs of the whoie vote cast. There were for its 
Meri an goveriunent to treal respecting the Liu dary of largc places, which owe their growth to this manufac- | adoption 12.272 votes, and against it only 1,395 votea.— 
Pesusa d other matiers in dispu'e, between the Uatted «arg, Perhaps those engaged in no branch of industry | In accordance with the ordinance attached to the newly 


Staes ana Mexieu. have sustained so many losses from bad deb i 
i € y losses from bad debts out west, 
A correspondent of the New Orleans Delta, writ- | fand and failures, as ihe shoe dealers of Mussachuaetts 


ing from Peosacola, under date of the 3d inst. an-!nnd New Hampshire. Besides the sacrifices in 1833-40, 
nounces the arrival there of Mr. Parrot, bearer of | consequent upon the difficulty of making collections, 


despatches to the U. States minister in Mexico, and 
„he was to sail that day for Vera Cruz in the U. S. 
brig Porpoise. 


the business hrs by no tmneans recovered the stability 
which it had previously, and were it not for the tariff, it 
would stand a chence of being utterly ruined. We 
learn that some manufacturers are turning their auen- 


Buexos Ayres. A letter from Rio de Janeiro, dated | tion to England as a field of success—particularly in 


Ociuber 27, says: Ar the River vf Plate aZairs have 
again assumed a gloomy aspect. A vigorons blockade 
of the port ot Buenas Ayres and all the coast of that 
Republic was put iu force by the Ezslish and French 
squadrons on the 24sh of September. This proceeding 


of that place, and bad accounts may be looked for.— 
Monieviden js sill besirges b- Oribe's army, and as all 
vessels bound to Buenos Ayres will be thrown back on the 
fur.aer place, ii nust become inundated with all kinds of 
imports aud 1uinoos results be experienced. 


Havrr aso Sr. Dominao. We learn from Captain 
Mann, of the ric St. Marks, 21 days from Mieregone, 


the article of pegged shoes, none of which are manu 
factured out of this country. A genileman frum Dan- 
vers sails the present week, as the agent of a large com 

pany, whose object is to introduce the manufacture of 


i I ‘pegged shoes in Great Britain. 
has caused much alarm in the commercial community | 


[Manchester UN. H) Amer. 


Svup-Treasury AND U. S. Mint. We learn that the 
government is negotiating for the lut of land occupied 
by Grace Church, at the corner o£. Broadway and Rec- 


tor sireet, and have offered an advance ol $10,000 on 


the cost to the present owners of it, for the purpose of 
erecting a magnificent building, to be used as a Mint of 
the United States, and for ihe deposit of the government 


that the Haytieus and Domiaieans were making pre-!{undsif the Suli-l'reasury bill passes.—2JV. Y. Herold. 


parations lor one decisive baule, 


Faance. JManufactorics. According to a recent re- 
turn it appears that the manufactories of France are in- 


APPLEs. There has already been shipped from Os- 
wego, N. Y ,to Ohio and Michigan 5,000 bbls. apples 
tu supply the crop eut off there by the frost. It is said 


creasing in an extraordinary degree. [n the depariment | any quantity of this fruit ean be sold at the port men- 
of the Seine Interieure the number of steam-engines | tianed, for shipment. 


“now at work is 315, and their aggregate furce amounts 
to 8,600 horse power. The great majority are employed 
at Rouen, Elbæœæul, and Bulbec. 

Eoyrr 


a French engineer, has received orders fram the Viceroy | Heard, (loco,) 1 351, scattering 83. 


of Egypt to commence the stupeadaus work of the bar- 
rage uf the Nile. The estimated cost is three millions 
of dollars. 

An Egyptian Bride. Mehemet Ati is making splen- 
did preparations for the marriage of his daughter, which 
is appointed to take place early this month. The viceroy 

.has caused to be decorated after the European fashion 
several aparanents uf the palace, destined for ihe use of 
the married couple. 
Paris complete and magnificent sets of furniture; and 
the other marriave presentsare also on a scale of ex- 
traordinary magnificence; the diamonds alone are valued 
at 5,000 000r. (21,000,000. 


THe Money Manxet, is decidedly tighter than it was, 
atboth New York and Philadelphia. A payment of 
hetween one and two millions of dollars falls dne on the 
Ist January, 1518, of the New York state debt, of which 
abont one million held abroad, it is apprehended will 
not be reinvested in this country. Add to this the pro- 
banje abstraction of the public deposites. amounting to 
nearly tuar millions now in the banks of the city of New 


He has ordered from London and | 


Boston CBARTER ELECTION, took place on the Sth inst. 
Josiah Quincy, jr., is elected mayur. The vote stood, 


Improvement of the Nile—Mons. Monest, |for Quiney, (whig,) 5,331, Damreli, (Am. rep.) 1,633, 


The whole of the 
whig ticket. for aldermen, and all but one of the com- 
nion council are whigs. 


Covonization. We learn from the New York Jour. 
nal of Commerce thatthe sum of $17,000 has been sub- 
scribed towards the purchase of the only tarritory not 
belonging to the American Colonies, between Cape 
Palinas and Cape Motnt—a distance along the coast uf 
about 300 miles. In the proposed purchase is included 
the famous slavs mart of the Gallinas. Only $3000 more 
ìs required to effect this great objec; and without this 
additonal sum, the $17,000 already subscribed is not 
binding. 


Crock TRADE. Three hundred and seventy-seven 
boxes, 2,262 brass and wood clocks, left New Haven for 
Philadelphia ou Friday last. 


Cmicaco TRADE. One thousand and seventy-seven 
vessels entered the borbur of Chicago duriug the las 
seven monibs. 


Drarus At Philadelphia, 113, of which 27 were un- 


York, by the passage by congiess ol a sub-ueasnry bill, | der one year, 8 were colored persons; 10 died of cen- 
and we have sufficient canse to acconnt fur an inereased ' sumption. 


caution by the banks, and the increased rates demand- 


ed for loans in aud out of bank. Picknel's Reporter | a 


states that the hanks of Philadelphia refuse nich of 
the paper offered them, and out of door rates range from 
T to 9 per cent. 

Stocks, revived somewhat on Monday, but the 
downward tendency was resumed on Tuesday, and 
each day has witnessed a decline, and were quite de- 
pressed vesterday. 

Corton. ‘There is rather an improved demand in our 
own as well as in the L verpucl market at ihe last date 
from Were. Speculators apprehending a difficulty on 
the Oregon question, were buying to some exteutun that 
presumption at Liverpool. 


Sea Istanp Corson. The cultivation of this valuahle 
staple seems destined no longer to be contined to the 
limited seeuons of country that have hitherto produced it. 
Several atiempis have been made to extend iis cu!iva- 
uon in other places, and inany of these attempts have 
proved quie successful. The Tallahassee Fioridian 
siaics that five or six samples of ihis kind of cotton, 
raised in middle Florida, wore lately exhibited in thar 
place, nud after being examined by competent judyea, 
were pronounced to be worth from 22 to 30 cens per 
pound. ‘The best specimen was raised on lightsandy 
aoil, Which would produce about 325 pounds to the acre. 
‘Two ot ike samplea grown on pine. land would ywld 
about the same quantity. Anuther sample grown on 
red clay soil was equally good, and uliogether the expe- 
timents were quite enconreging. In cleaning in the 
roller-gin ehuuld be uscd instead of the saw. 


Four MovkwExT. The quantity of flour received a! 
Boston from September first, 1345, to 29 November, 
was 292,907 bbls. agains: 218,557 for a corresponding 
period last year. Ob this there was reccived from 


This year. Last year. 
Yew York 76,412 74815 
Albany 44,700 37,927 
Western railwaya 96,160 64,453 
New Orl ana 21,655 1,359 


The exports from Boston fur the same period is 43,976 
bbls. agninet 23,896 bbls. lust year, 

Boston "l'RapE. ‘The duties pail on merchandize 
imported into Boston for the mouth of November, 1845, 
wna $276,500; during the correapouding month of the 
last yenr, $231,970. Increase of revenue, $44,530. 


At Baltimore, 60, of whoni 15 were under one year of į 
ge, 17 were free colored, and 2' aalves; 9 died of con- 
sutnption, 


Mrs. Ward, the widow of a revolutionary soldier died 
a few days sinca at the residence of her son T. EL. 
Ward, near Richmond, Kontucky, im. the 13th year of 
her age. 


Distinavrsnep GuEsr. We are informed that hon. 
John C. Calhoun will be present st the celebration of 
the landing of the Pilgrims st Plymouth. He isto be: 
the guest of hon. Daniel Websier. [Boston Traveller. 

We observe that the members of the New England 
Society uf New York, have also been invited to the an- 
niversary, and have accepted the invitation. 


Emigration TO Texas. Galveston dates to the 4th 
iust. mention the arrivai there of four vessels from Bre- 
men, with passengers. Plauters from Missiasippi were 
moving to Texas. 


Tron Revenue Sreamueas. ‘The expensca of every 
description opun the Irun Revenue Sicamers of the U. 
Statea were as follows from April, 1813, to. December, 


1845: 

'The MeLane, built in Boston, $83 338 69 
Dallas, do Bufalo, 52,952 93 
Legare, do New Yark, 90,307 15 
Spencer, do West Paint, 105.013 10 
Jeflersun, do — Oswego, 100,913 25 
Bibb, do Pittsburgh, 145,604 13 
Walker, do do 2,452 61 
Polk, do Richmond, 9 979 94 


$620,621 00 


Inuinors. The census of Illinois shows that the popu- 
lation of the state has wiereased 200,000 during the last 
five years, and that it now ainounts to 700,000, 


LAKER NAVIGATION.— Damayés, A correspondont of 
the Chicago Journal, states that sizty lives were lost, to 
his personal knawledge, since the opening of navigation 
last spring, until ita close, on the lakes. 


LUMBER TRADE OF Bangor The amount of lumber 
inspected during the past buainess season at Bangor, 
exceeda by lorty or filly million feet any previous season, 
and amounted to 171,739,803 feet, " 


| Northern railroad, of which all the stock held by it ha. 


adopted instrument, the legislature chosen under the old 
constitution is dissolved. and the governor has issued hia 
proclamation fixing the 19:h day of January next, for tbe 
election of a governor, lieutenant governor, 32 senators 
according to the new appurtiunment, and 98 representa- 
tives, also under the new apportionment. 


Mirwavxig— Trade. During a period of four and a 
half months, from 8th July to 24th Nov., there arrived at 
Milwaukie 546 vessels. Of ihis number there were 311 


steamers, 100 propellers, and 36 brigs and schooners. 


New York cana, TOLLS. The tolls on all the canals 
of the state of New York, during the past year, amoun 
to $2,646,1!18—exceeding the heavy tolls of 1844 by the 
sum of $200,088. 


Tue Prestoent’s Messace arrived at Portsmouth (N, 
Hainpshire) on Wednesday night, 3 inst. and at Portland 
(Maine) on the same (Wednesday) night at 10 o'clock. 

The Message reached Cincinnati by an express line 
in 78 hours from Washington, in 16 houra 45 minut 
trom Wheeling, including 2h. 50m. detention—distance 
250 miles—The Mail arrived with it about 30 hours a 
terwards. 


Packet sms. New York has eight fines to London, 
Liverpool, Havre, and other poris. Boston has one lina 
of Liverpoul packets, and so has Philadelphia. The | 
Baltimoreans ara now atarting a line to our southern | 
coast, and efforts are making to establish a Liverpvol 
lne also, which wa hope to see accomplished. ‘The 
ships Palatine and Grace Brown, and the barque Che- 
nango, have laaded here fur Liverpool, within the last 
two or three weeks. The former takes out 3,000 bbls. 
flour, 15,170 bbls. of corn, 230 boxes candles, 500 hbls. 
turpentine, &o., &c. ] 


Pimento. The crop of this article fails at Jamaica - 
this season. 


Revenve or Onjo Stare works. We append the re- 
turns of the respective worka lor three years; 


1843. 1844, 1846 
Ohio Canal 324.260 $342,711 $252,199 » 
Miami 63.554 77,844 74,320 + 
Miami Extension 7.452 12,723 32.00! 
Wabash and Erie 33.845 48,590 73,90 
Muskingum Improvement 22340 29,385 28,462 
Hocking 4,350 5,286 4,520 
Walhonding 610 1,977 1,183 1 

Total $456,411 


$519,516 Me 


This exhihits an inerense in the gross revenue over 
that of 1843, of $10,190, and $52,917 below that a 
1844. The above is verbatim from Auditor Brough’a 
annual report to the assembly, for the fiscal year ending. 
15th November, 1344. 


The deficit ou the mnin route, from Cleveland to Ports 
mouth, this year ia. $91,512, which the grent excess o 
business upon the Miami Extension, and Wabash and 
Erie rontes have partially remedied. The revenue of the 
Miami proper, has been about the same. 


Rargoap BETWEEN HaLiFAX AND Quesec. Tbe Mon- 
treal Times says that measures have been adopted to 
complete atthe earliest possible day, the railroad he 
tween Halifax and Quebec. 


Tue Rorucuttps. It is stated in a Paris letter, hy M. 
Guillurdet, that the current rumour upon the Paris Ex- - 
change, was that the house of Rothschild had made forty 4 
millions franes profit on the shares it held in the great ¢ 


been sold at 300 Irancs premium the share. "It seems 
certain," says the same letter, "that the profita ol thi 

house for the last year, amounted to more than 120 mil 

lions of franes, aud that its accounts when last balanced, 

Showe: an active capital equal to the whole budget o 

Franee—zoimething like 720 milliune." About 145 mil- 
liona of dollars.) 

Smatt Pox. ‘This loathsome disease ia gradually exe 
tending in various directions; within the last week, 22 
deaths occurred by it in Philadelphia, 8 adults and 14 | 
childreu; and nine during the same period in Baltimore: 


Sreamers. ‘The Cambria left Boston for Halifax and 
Liverpool on the 16th, with 62 passengers and over 20,- 
U00 letters, 


Sun-PLOWER Skto—a new article of c«mmerce, Six 
borrels haro been recently brought trom Keokuk to St 
Louis; they are very valuable for inakiag oil, and can be 
raised to an indefinite extent on the rich soil of the west. 
The oi of the sun flower ia said to be very useful in they 
arts. 


Tue Laxes. Vessels were navigating from Buffalo to 


Cleveland at the Just dates from thence. 


Tne MOBILE CHARTER ELECTION, took placa on the Ist 
inst. B. McAlpin, (loco) was elected mayor. Two 
enndidates 0; each party were run; tha vote atood, for 
MeAlpin 854, C. C. Lungdun, (whig,) 793, C. A. Hop- 
pin, (whig) 351, G. E. Holt, (loco,) 153. 


VessELs BUILDING, Tha Gloucester, Masa. Telegraph, 
atataa that aoventeen vessels are on the stocks or cun 
tracted to be built thia winter at Essex, 
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b FOREIGN. 


The steamer Acadia, which left Liverpool on the 


4th inst., reached Boston on the 19th—briog:ng as 


passengers, amongst others Henry Wycoff, esq and 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, lately a state pri- 
soner in the fortress of Ham, J., L. O'Sullivan, 

-editor of the New York Ne vs, and M. Gaillardet, 

editor of the French Courier, published at New 
York. 

-= The Caledonia reached Liverpool on the 28th ult. 
in 12 days from Boston. Two of our packets reach- 
ed out in 17 days each. The Great Britain and Great 
Western are laid up for the winter, 

Parliament was prorogued to the 16th of Decem- 

_ ber. bie 

Cabinet councils were still held almost daily. — 
Much curiosity was exciled to know their purpose 
aud conclusions. 

Lord John Russell had issued a publication in fa~ 

* vor of an entire repeal of the corn laws—and Lord 
Morpeth had joined the anti-corn law league. This 
was prononnced hy the London Times, very confi- 
denily,as a conclusive movement—ministers must 
now, it affirms, come out and propose the repeal, 

,oriesign. The saine assertions were as confidently 

emade before by the same journal, but proofs to the 

; contrary discredit the prediction. The probability 
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UE PAST——THE PRESENT——FOR TUE FUTURE. 
@ 


PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


nucon The “free nu de NL LP 
Mem Mis, Mie of a glorious advent—the journals ara exulting in the prespect diu 


Epironrar. j'Theseasonof general hilarity and en- 


day of festivity, of “giving gifts"—and reciprocating | triumph over the protective policy. i 3 
gratulations throughout society, is at hand and sin- | mi impo as inter qe Eher NET vo» 
: cerely do we wish ALL and especially the readers jthe report of the secretary of the treasury, is TM 
m patrons of the National Register, may have full; received by the most ultra of the South Carolina 
portion of the enjoyments of the season. journals and streightestof tlie sect of “free traders,” as 
| fully satisfactory to tham. Mr. CaL goUN who has 
Tue Orscon Nraoriartow. The delicate posi-|taken his seat in the United States senate, is placad 
tion which affairs upon this subject have assumed atthe head of the committea whith will have the 
| nade it particularly desirable to include in a single subject in charge in that branch, and Mr. McKar 
number of the Register the whole of the official,as thairmau of the committee of the house it 
correspondence which has taken place first between is said, has his project prepared and wills eedi- 
the Right Hon. Me. Paxennam, the British envoy, ly report a bill, which will certainly ba "me ac- 
and Mr. Catueun whilst he was seeretary of state, ceptable to the capitalista, tħe traders, and espe- 
and subsequently with Mr. BvcHaNa v, our present | cially to the manufacturers and operatives of Eng- 
secretary of state. In order to do this, in the pre- land than ouf existing tariff, how svar disastrous it 
aent number wa find it necessary to omit the usual may prove to our own manufacturers and business 
contents of our Chronicle pase, and to throw into meu. 


| mation with which the past week has come freighted, | alter MR Gua in our ey 
i bath d ati d : i 1 v is moment very sanguine o 
omei mat (orien succass. It ia confidently maintained t SE in- 

Texas Annexen. "The first subject which accu- | deis ub at "FE added to execulive in- 
(pied the attention of congress during the present | ton, will dhsure success di on EN eo 

| week, was the hill recogniziog the constitution Pro- | «y, Pennsylvania re OUS 5 us whole of 
| posed by the authorities of Texas, for their govern- GN wn Oot tavidiarendent Wa b o bu 
s - i m i - 

meat as onc of the statea of the Union, and for ad antly elected by the party. After WM cine mds. 


mittinz the said Srark ar Texas, as oue of the 


‘such, he must be supported. 


seems to be that the cabinet has beeu occupied with 
. American questions—tlie Oregon—tariff —M exico— | 
California—aad the Canadas, if not in maturing na- ! 
val and other preparations for a contest. 
| « ‘The reception of the Washington “Union” which | forms of legislation in a single day. It is true it; 
- contained the memorable article claiming “All of! would Mae bedn uaelesa and olishi Oare indulg- | 
Oregon—or none? is represented to have been like | ed a longer debate upon a subject which has been so 


states of this confederation. There wasa proinpli- i 
tude,— perhaps even approaching to something like | 
piecipilation, in the action of the house of represen- 
tatives in forcing so important a bill through all the | 


| 


| 


that of a bomb exploding suddenly upon them. Tha 


British journals came out at once spiritedly for sus- respectable appearance of deliberation should be ma- | 
nifested, by a legislative bady. The previous question | 


taining the claim, and honor of the nation. The 
, leading journals of Paris for soma daya observed an 
ominous silencc, merely republishing the British aud 
. Amarican articles without comment of their own.— 
Finally tfie official journal of Louis Philippe came 
out decidedly disapproving of the artirle in the 
- Union. The secondary journals of Paris wera filled 
with editorials, various as their views—all of the 
journals on both sides of the channel agree in one 
"very material point—that is, tbat if the president 
sent a message to congress in accordance with the 
"said article in the Union, which he has since done, 


| and congress should carry out the recommendations 


according to such a message, as there appears every 
probability they will—that a war in that case wonld 
be inevitable. John Bull would have no possible 
resort but to back out in disgrace, or fight for his 
claim and that in that alternative there was no doubt 
of the course he would adopt. 
Tbe excitement subsided in a great measure upon 
. the arrival out of the Caledonia, which took out the 
singular ve-trazil of the Union, of its own article,— 
tlic speech of Mr. Webster to the whigs at Faneuil 
Hall, denouncing all idea of England and this coun- 
try going to warubout Oregon, to which Mr. Web- 
stera reputation in Europe gave great weight. These 
and the general tone of the American press in rela- 
tion to the article in the Union, quieted the Europe- 
ans again, before the Acadia left. 


We had numerous extracta from both English and 
French journals for insertion. The Oregon negotia- 


tion excludes them all, and affords us only roam to} 


stale their complexion. 


conclusively settled— yet upon all important bills a 


however was applied in this case, cutting off all at- 
tempt at amendment or iadilication, even in form. 
A very imposing majority carried the bill triumph- 
antly through the house. This was on Monday. 


passing rapidly through the forms of legislation in 
‘ that body, was very briefly debated, and finally puss- 
ed thal body on Tuesday, by a vote of 31 ayes to 13 
naya, 


and restrictions imposed by said constitution upon 
al) the other states of the Union, could only be en- 
titled to one, It was asked why Texas should in 
this respect be favored beyond all the old states?— 
| Why this provision should not apply to her as we 
|as to other states? The National Intelligencer re- 


in several particulars, and especially in its contra- 
vention of the spirit, if not of the letter of the con- 
stitution, to give to 'l'exas without any intermediate 
term of probation, such as other territories have all 
uudergene before being admitied into the Union, a 
'might to send two representatives to congress, her 
population not being suíficient to entitle ber even 
to one, except under the general provision, that ‘each 
state shall nave at least one representative.” 

The bill having passed both houses, immediately 
received the signature of the president, and copies 
of it were despatched by express to Texas, which 
in virtue of this act is now a member of tliis confe- 


That the French government will ha keenly wounded | deration, and constitutes the TWENTY-EIGHTH STATE 


by Pres dent Polis reference to thein ia his *aessage, s or rae UNtox. 


contidently expressed by the editor ol the French Cour- 


ier at New York, who arrived iu the Acadia—The itn- 
putation of treason and intrigue (‘tthe word is there at 
fall length") he thinks will irritate Mr. Guizot—and he 
will uot be “a patient vietim;—wlien he turns upon his 
adversaries his return blow usually leaves one or more 
of them on the ground. We are much deceived, or Mr. 
Polk will have his shere in these vigorous reprisals.” 


The commercial news brought bz. Acadia haa had a 
aralizing effect. Flour fcll on the instant from fifty to 
Fs centa per barrel, and wheat tO to 15 centa per bushel 
in al) our shipping poris. Corn maintains its ground 
somewhst beiter, in the faint hope that at least this article 
- will be adinitted by the British government. Cotton is 
also depresaed in price. " a 
The poistoe crop ot Ireland is said ta have been ao 
large, that notwithstanding șa, loss of one third by ilie 
rot, an average crop will aill be left of thia years pro- 


Gurt. 
À Vol. XIX—Sig. 17. 


Tne Srare or Texas. : Bills have been reported 
in the United States senate, for extending the laws 
of the United States over tbe State of Texas. One 
of which contemplates the establishment of a new 
United States judicial district and court for that 
state. A counter project contemplates including 
some of the adjacent slates in this newly proposed 
judicial district. Provisious for the collecting of the 
United States revenue and appointinent of revenue 
officers for this new portion of the Union are also in 
progress, and will, no doubt, sóon be enacted. 

Tbe two representatives and two senators from the 
new state will speedily be chosen and make their 
Sppearance in character, at Washington, the capitol 
of the Union, instead of at Washington, the capitol 
of ‘Texas, az heretofore. 


Objections were made to the bill on the ground, of ; 
its violating the constitution, in admitting two repre- | 
sentatives (rom a state which according to the ratio | 


marks that “the act of admission is exceptionable | 


, n The magazine of 
missiles which tlie secretary of tha treasury has been 
concentrating to effect the destruction of the existing 
tariff, will soon have the torch applied, and the ex- 
plosion must be disastrous either to the system or to 
ifs assailants. The interests and views af partizans 
and of sectians are all mixed up in the cauldron.— 
Those of the manufacturers and of the operatives of 
this conntry weigh but so much in the scale. The 
interests of tha country—the prosperity of every 
branch of home industry—the capacity to coerce 


| from foreign powers samething approacbing to a re- 


ciprocily of “frec trade,” by holding on to our own 
lever—the demonstration of an ample revenue from 


i EE à ü 

i ; the existing tariff to sustain both i 
we. ea A eee g our national ex- 
The bill was immediately sent to the senate, and | penses aud credit—ali these considerations, it is ap- 


| prehended by many, will not be sufficient to save the 


tarif, lts opponents certainly consider its doom as 
almost sealed, and the utmost energies of the admin- 
istration will be exerted to realize the expecta- 
tion 


The extent of the new policy is understood by 
some to be by no means limited to depressing the 
duties from the preseut rates to what will be propos- 


| ed in the bill which it contemplatea to have enacted 


this session. The depression of the duties in ge- 


i | neral, in the bill for this occasion, is not to go below 


twenty per cept. ad valorem,—but that ia because a 
depression to that extent is deemed sdequate to over- 
come our domestic manufactures sufficiently to induce 
so large an importation of foreign goods as to com- 
pensate the difference,—but whenever it faila to ef- 
fect that object, —that is, whenever domestic manue 
factures are found so successfully to compete with the 
foreign as to arrest the greatest amount of imports, 
then a further reduction of duty is again to invite in 
foreign goods, in order to raise an adequate revenue 
under the system, for support of government. It is 
in fact to be a SLIDING SCALE, us against the Ameri- 
can manufactures;—another compromise” contri- 
vance, by which duties are to be depressed from time 
to time. 


It is even suggested in the official arguments laid 
before congress, that our manufactures instead of 
being entitled to “protection,” ought to bear a por- 
tion of taxation for the support of government. 


THE suB-TREASUAY BILL. The financial commit- 
tee have already reported tbeir bill for the coltection 
and safe keeping of the public revenues of the U, 
States. We bave seen no sbatract of the provisions 
of the bill, but presume that it corresponds to the 
views expressed by President Polk in hia annual 
message, and illustrated in the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury. The banks in which the 
public (unds are now deposited, are no doubt wisely 
using the rcquisite precautions to sustain the abstrac- 
tion at once of the seven or eight millions of public 
funds in specie, from their vaults, in order to be 
placed in “sates,” in custody of the collectors of the 
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Resolved, That the committee on military affair? 
; he instructed to inquire into the expediency of esta* 
hlishing block-houses and stockade forts aud military 
posts from the frontiers of Missouri to Fremont’s 
Pass in the Rocky mountains, and from thence 
throngh the Oregon territury to the mouth of Co- 
lumbia river; and also to inquire into the expediency 
of raising and organizing a corps of mounted rifle- 
men for the purpose of escorting emigrants to and 
protecting American citizens in the Oregon territory. 
Resolved, That the committee on the public lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of grant- 
ing lands to actual settlers in the territory of Oregon. 
Resolved, That the committee on the militia be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of orga- 
nizing, arming, aod equipping the militia of Oregon 
territory. 
Resolved, That the committee on Indian affairs in- 
qnire into the expediency of establishing Indian 
ald, and other kindred journals, as well as by various | agencies in the Oregon territory, and the extension 
Washington letter-writers, that negotiations have| Ot the laws of the United States regulating inter- 
been resumed between Mr. Pakenham and Mr. Bu-| course with the Indians of said territory as far as 
chanan, in virtue of fresh instructions to the former they may hc applicable. X 
brought by the Acadia. Some "believe that Mr.| Resolved, That the committee on the post office 
McLane, having received instructions from our go-| and post roads be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
vernment, had opened negotiations at London, pro- | Pediency of establishing a mail route from the fron- 
posing such modifications of our tariff with conside- tier of Missouri to the city of Oregon, in the Oregon 
ration to the British government and British manu- | territory. ; 
facturing and commercial interests, as would com-| Oregon. Mr. Allen, on leave, submitted a joint 
pensate them fora relingniıshment of their claims resolution, advising the president of the United 
upon Oregon, and that a treaty of commerce was in States forthwith to give notice to the government of 
progress in which our duties upon imports from Eng- Great Britain, in virtue of the second article of the 
land would be irrepealably graduated according to the | convention of August 6, 1827, of the desire of tha 
“free trade anti protective” system, advocated by | government of the United States to terminate the 
so many of the southern politicians, and by Mr. said convention, relative to the joint occupancy of 
Pong, Mr. CaLnous, and Mr. McDorriz especially, | the Oregon territory; and after the expiration of 
foreshadowed in the project which 1s proposed as a/ twelve months from the day on which such notica 
substitute for our existing tariff. shall have been received by the government of Great 

All that can be said with confidence at this mo- Britain an aun porosu that convention. 
ment, is that interviews between the British minis- | The joint resolution was read a first and second 
ter and our secretary of state on the same subject, | time, and referred to the committee on foreign re- 
are frequent and long. lations. ] ; 

Mr. Phelps introduced a resolution inqutring into 
Tr ud à z : 7 | the expediency of restoring the office of inspector ge- 
TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, neral, aholished by act of Aug. 23, 1849. 
FIRST SESSION. nu an executive session, the senate adjourned: 
till 29d. 

Decemaer 22. Mr. Calhoun, of S. C. elected to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
the Hon. Daniel E. Huger, whose term of service 
would bave expired on the 4th of March, 1847, ap- 
peared, qoalified, and took his seat. 

Mt. Fairfield asked to be excosed, from personal 
motives, from serving as chairman of the select 
committee on claims for French spoliations. Mr. 
F. was thereupon excused, and Mr. IVebster aubsti- 
tuted. [The recent death of a relative of Mr. F.'s 
wife has devolved this personal interest upon him.] 

Island of Cuba. Mr. Levy submitted the following 
resolution, which lies over tor debate undcr therule, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the sevate it is 
advisable for the president to open negotiations with 
the government of Spain for the cession to the 
United States of the Island of Cuba, the inbabitants 
ot said island consenting thereto, , 

Miners. On motion of Mr. Benton, it was 

Resolved, 'That the committee on military affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of orga- 
nizing a company of sappers, miners, and ponton- 
niers. 

Admission of Texas. Mr. Ashley, from the commit- 
tee on the judiciary, reported the joint resolutions 
from the other house providing for the admission of 


The idea that a war with England is at hand, it is 
certain, is entertained at present by but very few in 
this country. We see scarcely an indication of pre- 
paration either by the government or by the people 
for such an event. That the has government taken no 
such measure,is assumed as a proof hy the great 
mass of the people, that there can be no occasion for 
it. Many predicate upon the manifest interests of 
both countries to maintain peace, and that the immense 
Joss that both must sustain by a resort to war, renders 
such a resort absolutely preposterous, when the value 
of a strip of sterile region thousands of miles at the 
northwest, of.so little value to either, is the only in- 
ducement for such an outlay of human life and trea- 
sure as must be staked in such a war. 


Others, and indeed most of the commercial and 
business communities seem to have been persuaded 
by the New York News, whnse editor retarned from 
London in the Acadia, and by the New Nork Her- 


public revenue; and into which ‘‘safes” the tota] re- 
venue of the Union, which this year approached 
thirty millions of dollars in amount, collected in fue 
ture in specie only, if we mistake not the views ex- 
pressed by those authorities, are to be deposited as 
collected, and there retained in inactivity, uatil de- 
manded for public purposes. The general impres- 
sion is, that the bill will pass without much forma! 
opposition. 

DEFENCE or THE Union. The United States se- 
nate were occupied during some days last week in 
discussing resolutions introduced by General Cass, 
for instructing tbe appropriate committees to en- 
quire into and report asto the necessity for defen- 
sive preparations, predicated upon the supposition of 
an unfavorabla issue of the Oregon negotiation. The 
introduction "of those resolutions has been objected 
to by many of the publie Journals as well as in de- 
bate in the senate, upon the ground that they trench- 
ed upon the highly responsible duties assigned by 
the constitution to the executive, that the president 
should of course be better able to judge of the ex- 
pediency or necessity for any such preparation, and 
that it was Ais duty to make such recommendation 
to congress if there were any occasion for especial 
action on the subject. The committees would of 
course direct their attention respectively to the 
subjects embraced in the resolutions, as a matter of 
geueral duty, witbout the formality of any such in- 
structions. The tenor of General Cass’ speeches, 
advocating his resolutions, as well as those of sever- 
al others who debated them, are also animadverted 
upon in some of the public journals, as being unne- 
cessarily inflammatory in character, and calculated to 
increase irritation and lead to a war rather than al- 
lay differences already sufficiently difficult to recon- 
cile. Some journals, indeed, go so far as to impeach 
the general with a design by this movement, of seiz- 
ing upon the popular impulses of the west, with a 
view to the next presidency. If we mistake not, the 
celebrated proclamation issued by General Hull 
when he was about to invade Canada at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812, has been attributed 
to General Cass. 

Some of the journals denounce the resolutions 
now moved, as an attempt to mount the war-horse, 
and take a lead, in advance of President Polk him- 
self, for the nest presidency. ^ 

On the other hand, the general has been as warmly 
applauded by other public journals for what they 
denominate his statesmanlike precaution and spirited 
patriotism in the movement alluded to. The most of 
the Journals of the administration party, amongst 
them the Wasbington Union itself, highly commend 
the movement. Itenables the party to avail of the 
appearance of advocating preparatons, without in 
aoy way committing them to its responsibilities, — 
General Cass, though attached to the party, refused 
to allow himself to be identified with the adininistra- 
tion in this movement. It is a movement of hisown. 
A fter being debated for some time, it was deemed a 
matter so much of course, that tbe committees 
would consider it as belonging to their duties to en- 
quire accordingly, that the vote was unanimous. 


SENATE. 


Decemser 18. Petitions were presented, by Mr. 
Benton, from Amos Kendal), praying compensation 
for losses sustained by him while postmaster general, 
from prosecution by certain mail contractors; hy 
Mr. Turney, from Geoeral Robert Armstrong, of 
Tennessee, asking a pension for wounds received du- 
ring the last war. n 4 

French claimants. Mr. Fairfield, presented the me- 
morial of Thomas McClellan, &c. of Portland, Me., 
praying indemnification for French spoliations prior 
to 1800. Mr. F. moved its reference to a select 
committee, instead of as usual to the committee on 
foreign affairs, a majority of the latter being opposed 
to these claims. - 


Mr. Clayton and Mr. Miller hoped the motion 
would prevail. Mr. Dix preferred their reference 
to the committee on foreign affairs. Mr. Archer, of 
| that committee thought a select committee would be 
preferable. Mr. Allen said he was utterly opposed 
to these claims. Mr. Mangum said that these claims 
had only gained in plausibility by the persevering in 
repeated references to committces from year to 
year. Thinking the regularly organized committees 
were the proper ones to refer them to, Mr. M. 
moved an amendment to refer them to the commit | Texas as a state into this Union on a footing with 
tee on foreign affairs. Mr. Haywood said that no! the original states; also, a substitote for the bil) here- 
parliamentary rule existed which reqoires that any | tofore offered on the saroe subject. 
claim shall be referred to a committee in favor of it.) The joint resolution having been read— 

Mr. Webster remarked that there was no reason for| Mr. Webster arose and said that he was quite aware 
forming a new committee; il was properly a ques- | that this resolution would pass. Jt had been passed 
lion between the already standing committees; and| by a large majority in tlie. other hnuse, and it was 
any report of any kind (rom them would not be con- | qoite well known that it would be passed by a ma- 
elusive; as after all, the senate would necessarily | jority of this body. There are senators, said Mr. 
discuss the subject; yet if the senator from Maine | W. who opposed this measure before the authoriziog 
thought to expedite the subject by his motion, lie| the annexation of Texas was passed, who will now 
then had no objection toit. Mr. Speight said he was| feel themselves bound by the action that has since 
opposed to multiplying committees. taken place to vote for this resolution. As regards 


Rerations wits Mexico. There is reason to appre- 
hend that aflairs are to assume a more unfriendly aspect 
batween Mexico and this country. Mr. SLIDELL, our 

- new envoy to that republic, landed at Vera Croz on the 
29th ult. from Pensacola, and proceeded immediatly we 
presume for the city of Mexico, but whether he would 
find that capital in the possession of the President of the 
republic Jately installed, aad, the authorities who had con- 
aented 10 treat with the United States for a settlement of 
all existing difficulties, and anadjustment of new bonn- 
daries between Mexico and the United States, was very 
doabtfal. lt appears that General Pareves, the com- 
miut.dant of the district of San Lonis Potosi, which lics 
between the city of Mexico and the Texas frontier near | 
the coaat of the gali, had issued a manilesto denounc- | 
ing the existing government for entertaining a design of 
porting with vuloable poruons of the republic by cession 
to the United States, and thet at the head of 8000 men 
he was marching to the capital to arrest and dcleat 
the project, maintain the integrity of their territory and 
no doubt with deagn to drive the incumbents from pow- 
er and take authority in hia own hands— possibly with 
a view of recalling Santa Anna. We are indebted toa 


——————— ee 


The qaestion was then taken on Mr. JMangum's 


British steamer for this intelligence—broaght from Vera 
Croz to Cuba, from whence it reaches us—Oar govein- 
ment have, it is stated in the Washington papers, receive 
ed important despatches from Mr. Slidell, dated imine- 
diately after his arr val at Vera Cruz, but nothing of their 
import hoa transpired. tis quite possible that this move- 
ment of Puredee upon the capital of Mexico with the 
avowed design of frustrating the proposed negotiation 
with this conntry, may have been if not prompied, at 
least encouraged by rivals for the possession of the mines 
of Santa Fe and for the possession of the Californias. 
We wait the result. with anxiety. If this negutiation 
fails, according tothe tenor of president Polk's Message 
to Congress, war in that direction woald sceui to be ina- 
vituble. 


amendment to refer to the committee on foreign re- 
ae and decided in the negative by yeas 21, nays 
5 

Mr. Speight then moved its refcrence to the com- 
mittee ol claims; but the memorial was referred to 
a select committee, appointed by the vice president, 
which committee consists of Messrs. Fairfield, J. M. 
Clayton, Dix, Mangum, and Sturgeon. 

Foreign... Mr citchisan submitted the following re- 
solutions, which he over one day under the rulez 

Resolved, That the committae on the territories 
he instructed tp inquire into the expediency of or- 
ganizing a government for the territory of Orcgon. 


the annexation of Texas to this country, it was well 
known, that he, Mr. W. had felt it his duty to op- 
pose it (rom the first time that the idea had been put 
forth on motion of Mr. Sevier. He had upon the 
deepest reflection long ago come to the conclusion 
that it was dangerous to enlarge the territorial boun- 
daries of this country. He had always wished that 
this conntry should exhibit to the uations of the 
carth the proud spectacle of a happy, rich, and pow- 
erful republic, not possessed by a spirit of territurial 
aggrandizement. Me. W. said he did not think that 
the free states ought to be called upon to admit 
slave states having so great an advautage over them 
in representation in comparison with the population. 


IIND-—-----—————————— E 


If any state formed from the free territories of the 
Northwest should propose to be admitted into the 
union with the same advantagas over the South that 
the South now asks over the North by the proposed 
admission of Texas, he could not believe that any 
southern senator would entertain the proposition for 
a moment. Mr. Webster objected to the constitu- 
tion of Texas because it tied up the legislature from 
ever, under any circumstances, and no matter in 
what situation the state might be placed, abolishing 
slavery within her borders, so long as it remains un- 
altered. Mr. W. said he only performed an act of 
duty in giving expression to the firm, unalterable, 
and unanimous opposition of those who had placed 
him here to the consummation of the act, and his 
determination to vote against the resolution. 

Mr. Berrien said that whatever might have been 
his opinion as to the constitutionality of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he was now called upon to perform 
an act to carry out what was now a law of the land, 
and to redeem the faith of the country which had 
been pledged to the people of Texas that on com- 
pliance with certain requisitions they should be ad- 
mitted into this nnion. The pledge had been given, 
and therefore the ouly matter of inquiry was wheth- 
er the people of Texas had complied with those re- 
quisitions. fe believed they had, and therefore he 
should vote for the resofution. 

Mr. Niles followed and gave the reasons which 
would lead him to vote for the resolution. 

Mr. Huntingden of Conn. said he should vote 
against the resolution, and believed that in duing 30, 
he vbeyed the wishes of the people of his state, and 
considered it both unconstitutional and inexpedient 
to pass this resofution, and made a strong argument 
against admitling Texas with two representatives, 
without any knowledge that her population was suf- 
ficiently farge to entitle her to such representation. 

Mr. Bagby followed, and endeavored to explain his 
former course on this question, and to show what his 
opinions now were. 

The question was then put on motion of Mr. Se- 
vier, on ordcring the joint resolutions to be read a 
third time, and was decided in the affirmative as 
follows: " 

Yeas— Messrs. Alen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, 
Atherton, Bagby. Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Cal- 
houn, Csss, Chalmers, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Haunegan, Haywood, Jeaness, Johnson, of La., 
Levy, Lewis, Mangnm, Niles, Pennyhackér, Sevier, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott—-3!. 

Nays—Mesars. ‘Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Davis, 
Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Miller, Phelps, 
Simmons, Upham, Websier, Wooubridge—13. 

Tbe resolutions were then, by consent, read a 
third time and passed. 

The senate, on motion of Mr. Allen, went into an 
executive session for a short time, and then adjourned. 

DecemBer 23. Mr. Webster rose and said: Mr. 
President; by this morning’s mail I have received 
memorials, signed by several tbonsand of our fellow- 
citizens, against the adinission of Texas as a slave 
state. The bill for her admission passed the senate 
yesterday. These memorisls, therefore, are a little 
too fate for Texas, but they may do for Cuba. I 
pray leave, therefore, to present thsin to the senate. 

The memorials were received, and laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Niles offerred a resolution instructing the 
Post-office committee to report a bilf to convey the 
U. S. mail to and within the stateof Texas; and Mr. 
Haywood offered another, instructing the committee 
of commerce to report a bill extending tlie revenue 
lawa of the United States over Texas. Both were 
adopted. 

Mr. Benton, from the military committee reported 
a bill to organize a company of sappers, miners, and 
pontonniers. 

The senate then proceeded to elect a chaplain.— 
The Rev. Septimus ‘Tuston received 28 votes, and 
was declared elected. After an executive session, (in 
which, also, the pomination of the Hon. Lonis Mc- 
Lane, envoy extraordinsry and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Great Britain was acted upon and confirm- 
ed), the senate adjourned tili the 27th. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuunsoay, Dec. 18. The consideration of the 
Massachusetts resolutioos in reference to amending 
the naturalization laws was resumed, the motion 
pending being that of Mr. Levin to refer them to a 
aelect committee, and that of Mr. Brodhead to refer 
them to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Levin, again addressed the house in aupport of 
his motioo and in reply to geotiemen who had spo- 
ken against it. 

Mr. Chase, followed on the opposite side. 

Mr. Bayly, also spoke in favor of refereoce to ju- 
diciary committee. 

Mr. Bowlin, of Mo., followed in argument on the 
same side. 
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Mr Gordon, of N. Y., next followed, aod with re- 
ference more generally to the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the resolutions with separate state enactments in 
reference to naturalization. 

Mr. Foran, next spoke against the native Ameri- 
can party, and dwelled more particularly upon its re- 
lations to slavery, negro voters in some of the states, 
&o., &c. Mr. F. complained of an anti-unioa fee!- 
ing manifested in the state of Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Winthrop, vindicated that state.] 

Mr. Grover, followed in support of reference to 
the judicisry committee. 

Mr. Hunt, of N. Y., obtained the floor, and the 
house adjourned. 

Farmar, Dec. 19. National foundries. Mr. Brad- 
head, introduced a bill for the establisiment of na- 
tional foundries; Mr. Pollock, a resolution of inquiry 
for selecting the confluence of the north and west 
branclies of the Susquehanna river for a national 
foundry; Mr. Lwnpkin, an inquiry for establishing 
two, one in Cass county, in Georgia, and one in 
Northampton county, Pa.; Mr AcCternand, a bill to 
establish one at fort Massac, on the Ohio; Mr. S. 
Jones, an inquiry for one at Columbus, in Ga. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, introduced a resolution that the 
judiciary committee inquire into the expediency of 
relieving the judges of the supreme court fra:n hold- 
ing circuit courts; also, that they report carfy on set- 
tling the title of the Pea Patcl island. 

Apportionment. On motion of Mr. Reid, Resolved, That 
the committee on the judiciary be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of repealing so much of 
the second section of the act passed at the 2d ses- 
sionof the 27th congress, entitled “An act for the 
apportionment of representatives among the several 
states according to the sixth census,” as requires the 
election of members to congress to be made by dis- 
tricts. 


Mr. Tibbatis, in pursusuce to notice heretofore 
given, obtamed leave and introduced a bill provid 
ing a similsr compensation for the officers and sol- 
diers who served in the Indian war prior to the trea- 
ty of Greenville, in 1795, as is now authorized by 
law to be paid to officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

The bill was read twice, and referred to the com- 
mittee on revolutionary pensions. 

Chaplain. Mr. Andrew Johnson moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved by thie house, That the ministers of the dif. 
ferent churches of God. be and they are hereby most 
respectfuliy invited and earnestly requested to attend 
every morning and open the proceedings of congress 
with sincere prayer to the Giver of all good fur a contin- 


uance of his benedictions upon this nation; aud that it 


shall be done upon the terms as laid down in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, “without money and without price,” 
except such amounts as may be voluntarily contributed 
by the members of this house individually. 

The resolution was, on motion of Mr. Rockwell, of 
Connecticut, laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Crozier, 

Resolved, That the cummittee on commerce be and it 
is hereby instructed to inguire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation for the improvement of the 
Tennessee river. 

Superintendent of folding room. Mr. Gea. W. Jones 
submitted the foltowing resolution: 

Resolved, That hereafter the superintendent and as- 
sistant of the tolding roam shall be elected by this house. 

British praceedings at the American Calony of Liberia 
On motion of Mr. McDowell, it was 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this house (if in his opinion 
not incompatible with the public interest) all the infor- 
mation in his possession touching the forcible seizure by 
British officers of a vessel belonging to American citi- 
zena on the coast of Africa snd a schooner belonging 
to citizens of the government of Liberia. 

Mr. Sawyer moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be and 
are hereby instructed to report to this house as early as 
practicable a vill regniating the appointment of clerks, 
messengers, auditors, &e. employed in the department 
of atate, treasury, war, aud navy, so as to require the 
said clerks, &c. to be chosen froin the different states, 
territories, and District of Columbia in proportion to 
their representation in congress, and their term of office 
not to exceed eight years, and thereafter to be ineligible 
to office under the general government for two years, and 
to inquire into the propriety of limiting the term of ser- 
vice of sll officers of the civil list. 

This resolution was laid over under the rule for 
debate. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, introduced sundry resolu- 
tions in reference to slavery, Texas, the Uaion, &c.; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Church and stale. Mr. Pettit submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1, Resolved, That congress has no fostering care over 
any subject except such as they have power to legislate 
upou. 
b Resolved, That congress have no power to legislate 
upon the subject of religiun. 


, 3. Resolved, therefore, That-congress have no foster- 
ing care over religion, nor power to” Appropriate ‘money 
for retigious purposes. Pony = ee eal 
These resolutions were laid over under the rule for 
debate. 
Military Academies. 
Davis, 
. Resolved, That the committee on military affairs ba 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of converting a 
portion of the forts of the United States into schools for’ 
military instruction, on the basis of substituting their 
present garrisons of enlisted men by detachments fur- 
nished from each state of our Union, in the ratio of 
Eu several representations in the congress of the United 
tates. 5 
Mr. Wheaton and Mr. Kennedy were appointed of 
the joint committee on enrolled bilís on the part of 
tha house. 


Messrs. Joseph Johnson, Roberts, Grider, Crozier, and 
Robert Smith, were appointed the select committee 
to inquire mto the propriety of extending the revo- 
lutionary pension laws to the ‘old indian fighters.” 

Drawbacks on Canada wheat, $c. On motion of Mr. 
P. King, it was 

Resolved, That the comtnittee on commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of extending the 
provisions of "aa act allowing drawback upon foreign 
merchandize exported in the original packages to Chi- 
huahua and.Santa Fe, in Mexico, snd to the British 
North American Provinces adjoining the United States” 
to wheat and other merchandize entered at interior ports, 
and exported from ports on the seaboard. 


Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Owen, in pursuance 
of notice given, introduced a bill to establish the 
Smithsonian institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men. Referred on his motion, 
to a select committee of seven. 

Messrs. Owen, J Q. Adams, Jenkins, Marsh, 4. D. 
Sims, J Davis, and Wilmot, were apppointed the se- 
lect committee on the Smithsonian Sequest and In- 
stitution. 

Oregon. Mr Dauglass, from the committee on the 
territcries, on leave reported a bill to provide for the 
government, protection, and security of the people 
in Oregon during the joint oeenpapey of that country. 

The bill was read twice, and committed to the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
and made the special order of the day for the second 
Tuesday iu January, and to continue to be the spe- 
cial order from day to day until disposed of. 


Mr. Brownlin submitted sundry resolutions, viz: 

1. Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be 
instru&ted to inquire into the expediency of employing a 
portion of the home squadron within the territory of Ore- 
fon, in exploring the coast, rivers, harbors, bays, and 
straits, and also for the protection of our extensive com- 
merce on the north Pacific ocean. 

2. Resolved, That the committee on military affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing $n exploring eam by land to examine the va- 
rious passes in the Rocky Mountains and territories ad- 
jacent thereto, for the purpose of ascertaining the most 
practicable ruute for connecting the navigable waters of 
the Mississippi with those of the Oregon territory. 

3. Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of employing a 
portion of the troops of the U. States aa a pioneer corps 
to aid and protect emigrants by land on their route to 
Oregon. a d 

4. Resolved, That the committee on Indian affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of exteading 
the laws regulating our Indian intercourse over the ter- 
ritory of Oregon, with provision for the gradual extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to lands in that territory 
upon the principle of justice and equity, so as to avoid 
conflicts between the settlers and the Indian tribea rela- 
tive to their possessions, and the purpose of securing last- 
ing peace and friendship between them. f 

5. Resolved. That the committee on the public lands 
he instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a system of surveys in Oregon, commensurate with 
the settlement by American citizens, similar to the sys- 
tem already established in other portions of the territories 
of the United States. C 1 

6. Resolved, ‘That the committee on the militia be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of organizing the 
militia in the territory of Oregon, and furnishiog them 
with arms and ammunition, to enable them to defend 
themselves against the encroachments of hostile Indians 
in that vicinity. 

7. Resolved, That the committee on the post office 
and post roads he instructed to enquire into the expedi- 
ency ol transporting x monthly mail to Oregon, by meaas 
vf sinall detachments of otherwise unemployed. soldiers, 
from Fort Leavenworth, so as to secure the mail facility 
at little additional cost to'the government, and preserve 
a line of military patrol along the route. 

The resolutions were laid over under rule for de- 
bste. 

Mr. Brewnlin on leave, presented a memorial, 
which he stated to be from the members of tha le- 
gislative assembly of Oregon. Ha moved that it be 
comaaitted (without reading), to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, to which is commit- 
ted the bill for the government of that territory, and 
that it he printed. Agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Jefferson 
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Navigation of St. John's river—trealy of Fashington. 
Mr. Hamlin moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the Unive, States he 
reqnested tu communicate Lo. this house copies o£. any 
correspondence. not in his opinion Incompaline with the 
publie interest, which may hase taken place between 
this governament aud Gear Pritain within the last two 

ears, ja relation to the Waahingion treaty. and parccu- 
arly n relation to the free navigation ofthe river St. Jolin 
and in relation 1a the disputed territory fund. named in 
anid treaty; and also to communicate any information in 
his possession relating to sail disputed terrilory-fand or 
the free navigation of the said river St. John. : 

This resolution was read and adopted. 

Apportionment of offices—Rotation. Mr. Woodworth 
moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vat the eommittee en the judiciary be and 
are instrncred to report to this house, as early as praetiea- 
ble, a bill regulating the appointment of elerks, messen- 
gers, auditors, &c. employed in the depariments of state, 
treasury. war, navy, and pos! office, s: as to require the 
said clerka, &e. to be chosen trom the differeot states, 
territories, aod District of Columbia, 19 proportion. to 
their ratio of population by the last eensus, and that their 
term of offiec be fixed fur a period not exceeding four 
yeurs;and to inguire into the propliety of limiting the 
term of serviee of all officers at the civil list. 

Mr. W'oodicorth moved the previous question, and, 
under its operation, the resolution was adopted. 

Oregon. Mr. Winthrop submitted the following re- 
solutions: 

1, Resolved, That the differences herween the United 
States and Great Britain, on the subjectol the Oregon 
territory, are still a subject fer negonmivn and eompro- 
mise, and that satisfactory evidence has net yet been 
afforded that no compromise which the Uni cd States 
ought tn aecepr can be effected. 

2 Reso'wd, Vhat it would he a dishonor to the age in 
which we lise, aud io the highest degree discreditable ro 
hoth nations eoncerned, if they shall suffer themselves to 
be drawn into a war upon a question uf no immediate 
or praciieal inter. st to either of them. 

3. Resolved, That if no other mode for an amicahle 
adjusiment of this question remains, it is dne to the print 
ciples of civilization and Christianity that a resurt to ur- 
biration should be had; and that this government ,ea'.* 
not relieve itself fram all responsibility whieh may fol- 
low the failnre to settle the controversy while iliis resort 
js sill untried. 

4. Resolved, 'Thataihitration does not necessarily ix- 
volve a relerenee to erowned heads; and that. if a jea- 
lousy of such a reference is entertained in any quarter, a 
eommission ef able and dispassionate eit;zens, either fiurn 
the two countries concerned or froin the world at large, 
off rs I'selfas an obvious and vavbjectionable altzrost ve. 

These resolutions were laid over under the rule 
for debite. 

Mr. Douglass moved the following resolutions in 
relation to Oregon: 

1. Resolved, ‘What the title to any part of the Oregon 
territory south of fifty four deerees 40 ininutes of north 
Jatitude is vot open to courpromise so aa to surrender any 
part of sa'd territory. 

2. Resolved, That the question of title to that territory 
should nut be lelt to arbitration. 

These resolutions were also laid over under the 
rule for debate. 


Sub-treasury bill, Mre. Dromgoole, from the com- 
mittee un ways and means, on leave, reported a hill 
to provide for the better organization of the treasury, 
and for the eollection, sale keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue; which bill. was 


read twice, and committed to the committee of the | 


whole on the state of the union. 
The lioose adjourned till Monday. 


Mowpav, Dee. 22. Slave trade. The following 
message, heretofore reeeived from the President of 
the United States, was laid before the house by the 
speaker: 

Washington, Dee. 19, 1845. 
To the house of representatives of the United States: 

J communicate to the honse of representatives, in 
reply to their resolution of the 25th of February 
last, a report from the scerctary of state, together 
with the correspondence of George W. Slacuin, late 
eonsul of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, with 
the depariment of state, relative to the Afriean slave 
trade. James K. Porg. 

The message was read and laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Chaplain. ‘The house, in pursuance to order, pro- 
ceed to elect a ehaplain. Some dozen and odd, no- 
minations, were then made. Messrs. Pettit and Saw- 
yer, asked to be excused from voting; und were ex- 
eosed. On the third ballot, thc Rev. Mr. Milbourne, 
nominated by Mr. Boyd, of Ky., was declared to be 
elected. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, the house proeceded to 
elect a. superintendynt of the folding room. Pend- 
ing the proceedings, a motion was made to adjourn, 
and the house adjourned. 


Yurspary, Dec. 23. The house without transact- 


THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH TIE DEPARTMENT OP STATE. 
MR FOX TO MR. WEBSTER. 

n H'ashington November 15, 1842. 

Sia— With reference 10 our reeent conversation 
apon the question of th» Oregea or northwestern 
honndary, «lien ] conveyed to yon the de- ie of her 
| majesty’s government that mstruetions should at an 
early period be addressed to the United States min- 
ister in London, empowering him to treat with soch 
person as may be appointed by her majesty on the 
part of Great Britain, for a final settlement of that 
question, 1 have now the honor to enelose t0 you the 
extraet of a despatch addressed to me, upon the sub- 
ject, by the earl of Aberdeen, in whieh the wishes 
of her majesty’s government are fully and satisfac- 
torily set forth. 1 feel persuaded that the great im- 
portanee of the matter at issue, and the friendly anc 
eonciliatory manner of lourd Aherdeen's proposal, 
will induce the president of the United States to be- 
slow thereupon his early and serious attention. 

J avail myself of this oecasien to renew to you the 
assurance of iny distinguished consideration. 


H Te ODS 


Hon. Daniel Webster. &c. &c. Ye. 


[:xerosenE } 
Fareign office, Octcber 18, 1842. 

Sin—The ratifications of the treaty eoneluded on 
the 9th of Augost between Great Britain and the U. 
States, were exchanged hy me on the 13th instant, 
with the minister of the United States aecredited to 
the eourt of ker majesty. 

The more importaut question of the disputed boun 
dary between her majesty’s north American pro 
vinces and the Uoited States being thos setted, and 
the feelings whieh have been mutually produced in 
the people of both enuntries by this settlement, be- 
ing evidently favorable, and indieative of a general 
desire to centinue on the best footing with each 
other, it lias appeared to her majesty's government 
that both parties would aet wisely in availing them- 
selves of so auspieious a moment to endeavor to 
bring to a settlement the only remaining suhjeet of 
territorial ditterenee, whieh, altliongli not so hazard- 
ous as that of the northeastern boundary, is, never- 
theless, even al this moment, not without risk to the 
good understanding between the two countries, and 
may, m course of time, be attended with the same 
description of danger to their mutual peace, as the 
question which has reeently been aojusted —l speak 
of the line of boundary west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

You are aware that lord Ashburton was furnished 
with speeifie and detailed instrnetions with respect 
to this point of diffzrenee between the two govera- 
ments, in the general negotiations with which he 
was entrusted, and which he has brought to a satis- 
factory issue. 

For reasons which it 1s not necessary here to state 
nt Jength, that point, after. having been made the 
subject of conference with the Amerieau seeretary 
of state, was not farther pressed. The main ground 
| alleged by his lordship for abstaining from proposing 
to earry on the discussion with respect to the ques- 
tion ef the northwest boundary, was (he apprehieu- 
sion, lest, by so doing, the settlement of the tar more 
naportant matter of the northeastern boundary should 
be 1npeded, or exposed to the hazard of failure. 

‘This ground. of apprehension now no longer ex- 
ists; and her majestY's government, therefore, being 
anxious to endeavor to remove, so lar as depends on 
them, ull eause, however remote, of even eootingent 
rick to the good understanding now so happily re- 
stored between the two eountries which ought never 
to be at variance with each ollicr, have determined 
to propose to the government of the United Slates, 
to meet them io an endeavor to adjust by treaty, the 
unsettled question of boundary west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 

On the receipt of this despateh, therefore, | have 
to desire that. you will propose to Mr. Webster to 
| move the president to furnish the U States minister 
at this court with such instructions us. will 
him to enter upon the negotiation. of this matter, 
with sueh person as may he appointed by lier ma- 
jesty for that objeet. And yuu will assure him, at 
the same time, that we are prepared t» proceed to 
| the consideration of it in a perleet spirit of. taituess, 
and to adjust iL on a basis of equitable compromise. 

l am, with great truth and regard, sir, your. most 
obedient humble servant, ABERDEEN. 

MR. WEBSTER TO Mit. FOX. 
Department of state, Iashington, Noo 25, 1842 

Sin —l høve the honor lo acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of the 15ih instant, upou ihe question of 
the Oregon or taithwestern boundary, wath an ex- 


enable | 


wishes of her majesty’s government; both cf whieh I 
laid before the pri sident a few days atlerwards. 

Ile direrted me tosay that he’ concu eed entirely 
in the expechency of making the question. respect- 
ing the Oregon territory a snijeet of immediate *at- 
tention awl negotiation bete een. the two govern- 
ments. He had already formed the purpose of ex- 
pressing’ This opinion in his message to eongress; 
and, at no distant day, a communication will be made 
to the minister of the United States in London. 

l pray you to aceept the renewed assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

H. S For,&c. &c. S&c. 


Ma. PAKENHAM TO MR UPSHUR. 
Washington, February 24, 1844. 

Among the matters at present under ihe conside- 
ration of Le two governments, there is none respeel- 
ing which the British government ure more ausious 
to come lo an carly and satisfaetery arrangement 
with the government of the United States than that 
relating to the boundaries of the Oregon and Colum- 
bia terrilery. 

The undersigned, her majesty's envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary, has accordingly 
been instructed to Jose no time in enlering into 
eommunieation with the secretary of state of the U. 
States upon the subject. 

in fulfilment, then, of the commands of his governe 
ment, the undersigned has the honor to acquaint Mr. 
Upshor that he will be ready to confer with him. 
with a view to ulterior negotiation on the subject in 
question, whensoever it shli suit Mr. Upshar's con- 
venience. 

The undersigned is happy in taking advantage of 
this opportunity to oller to Mr. Upshur the assurance 
of his Ingh consideration. R FVAKENHAM. 

Hon. .2be! P. Upshur, Se. &c. &c. 

MR. UPSHUR TO MR. PAKENITAM. 
Department of state, Wushington, Feb. 96, 1844. 

The undersigned, secretary of state of the United 
States has the honor to aeknowledge the receipt of 
the note dated the 24th instant, from Mr. Pakeuliam, 
her majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary, 1a which be states that he will be ready 
to eunfer with tue undersigned, wilh a view to ul- 
terior uegotiation on the subject of the boundaries of 
the Oregon or Columbia territory, whensvever it 
shall sud his eonvenience. 

In reply, the undersigned has the honor to inform 
Mr. Pakenham that he will receive him for that pur- 
pose, at the department of state, to-morrow, at 1] 
v'clock, A. M. 

The undergsigned avails himself with pleasure of 
the oecasion to olfer to Mr. Pakenham assurances of 
tis disti. gut-hea consideration. A.P. UPSHUR. 

Richard Pakenham, esq. Ye. Sc. Se. 


MR. PAKENHAM TO MR. CALIIOUN. 
Washington July 22, 1814. 

s Sin—1n the arehives ol the departinent of state 
will be found a note, whieh J had the bunor to ad- 
dress, on tie Q4it February last, to. the late. Mr. 
Upshur, expressing tlie destte of her majesty govern- 
ment to conclude wilh the government «l the United 
States a salisfuetury arrangement respecting the 
boundary of the Oregon or Columbia territory. 

‘The tumented death ot. Mr. Upshur, which oecar- 
red within a lew days after the date of that note, the 
interval. whieh touk place between thaterent aud 
the appointment ol a successur, and the urgency aad 
importance of various matlers which olfered tei 
selves to your attention. tnmediaiely aster your ac- 
cession to olfice, sulliviently explaii why 1 lias nol 
hitherto been m the power of your government, sir, 
tu attend to the important matters to whieh } refer, 

But, the session of. eongress having beea brought 
to u elose, and the present beiag the season ol. the 
year when the least possible business is usually trans- 
acted, it. occurs to me that you may now feel at 
leisure to proceed to the cunsiveration of that sob- 
ject. Atall events it becomes my duly to recall at 
lo your recollection, and tu repeat the earnes. de- 
she ol her majesly’s goverment, that a question on 
wineh so moch interest ts ielt in. buih cooniries 
should be disposed of at the earliest moment euustst 
ent with the convenience of ihe government of. the 
United States. 

i have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
sir, your obedient servant. R. P'AKENIIA M. 

‘The hon. Juin C. Cuthoun, &c. i 

MR. CALHOUN TO MN PAKENHAM. 
Department of stutr, Washington, ug. 22, 1844. 

Sir: Lue variugs subjects wintets necessarity claim 
ed iny Gtlentun on entering on the dutes ol my of- 
fice have heretofore, as you justly suppose m your 
uote of the 224 of July last, prevented me trom ape 


ing any business of unportunce, adjourned till Salur. | tract of a despatch recently uddressed to you, on the | poluling à time to conter with you, and citer on tlie 


day next 


subjeel, by the eari of Aberdeen, explanatory o] the 


negotiation in reference to the Oregon. territory. 
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These have at length been despatched, and, in re- 
ply to the note which you dil me the honor to address 
to nie of the date above mentioned, I have to inform 
you that J am pow ready to enter on the nezotiatian, 
ani, for that purpose, propase a conference ta mor- 
row at E o'clock, P. M. at the departinent of state, if 
perfectly convenient to you, Wit, V. not, at any other 
whieh it miy suit your convenience to appoint. 

The government of the United States participates 
in the anxious desire of that of Great Pritain thac 
the subject may he easily and satisfactorily arranged. 

I have the hooor tobe, with high consideration 
sir, your ohedient servant, J. C. CALHOUN. 

The right hon. R. Pakenham. &c. 

a MR, PAKENITAM TO MA CALHOUN. 

Washington, August 22, 1344. 

Srr—I have had the honor to receive your note of 
this morning's date, in which you signify your rea- 
diness to enter on the negotiation in reference to the 
Oregon territory, proposing to me to meet yon in 
conference on that suhject to morrow at ] o'clock. 

In reply, 1 have the honor to aeqnaiot yaa that F 
shall have great pleasure in waitiog on you at the 
department of state at the hour proposed. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of my distin- 
guished eanaideration. R. PAKENHAM. 

The hon. J. C. Calhoun, &c. 

PROTOCOLS. 4 

On the 931 of August, 1844,a conference was held 
by appointment at the office of the secretary of state, 
in the city of Washington, between the hon. Juin C. 
Calhoun, secretary of state of the United States, and 
the rizht hon. Richard Pakenham, her Britannic 
Majesty's envoy extraordinary and minister pleaipo- 
tentiary both duly authorised hy their respective go- 
vernments to treat of che respective clans of the 
two countries to the Oregon territory, with the view 
to establish a permanent bnandary between the two 
countries west of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
ocean. 

The conference was opened by assurances on both 
sides of the desire of the respective governments to 
approach the question with an earnest desire, and in 
the spirit of compromise, to effect an adjustment 
cunsistent with the honor and just interests of either 
party. ‘The plentpotentiartes then procceded to ex- 
amine the actual state of the question, as it stood at 
the fast nnsuccessful attempt to adjust it. s 

This done, the American plenipotentiary desired 
to receive from the British plenipotentiary any fresh 
proposal he might be instracted to offer on the part 
of his government tuwards effecting an adjustment. 

-The British plenipatentiary said he would be rea- 
dy to offer such a proposal at their next conference, 
hoping that the A‘nerican pleoipotentiary would be 
ready to present a proposal on the part of his go- 
vernment. T'he conference adjouened to meet on 


Monday the 26th inst. J. C. CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENHAM., 

On the 26th of Angust, 1314, the second confer- 
ence was held hetween the respective plenipoten- 
tiartes, at the office of tire secretary of state. 

The British plenipotentiary offerei a paper can- 
taining a proposal for adj'tsting the conflicting claims 
of the two countries. The American plenipotentiary 
declined the proposal. Some remarks followed in 


reference to the claims of the two countries to the | OF. hindrance of any kind 


territory, when it became apparent that a more full 
understanding of their respective views in reference 


— 


desire to arrive at an arrangement suitable to the in-{gard to the claims and rights of Great Britain, as 


terests and wishes Of hoth parties, to undertake to 
make free to the U. States, any port or ports which 
the United States government might desire, either 
on the main land or on Vancouver's island, south af 
latitude 49 degrees. R. P. 


On the 21 of Septemher, 1844, the third confer- 
ence was held, at the office of the secretary of state, 
aceurding to appointment. The Americao plenipn- 
tentiary presente! a written statement of his views 
af the claims of the United States, to the portion 
of the territory draine! by the waters of the Culum- 
bia river, (marked A,) and containing his reasons for 
declining to accept the proposal offered by the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary at their second conference. 

J.C. CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENBAM. 


On the 12th of September, 1844, the fourth cnn- 
ference was heid, at the office of the secretary uf 
state; when the British plenipotentiary presented his 
statement, (marked D ) counter to that of the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary, (marked A.) presented at the 
preceding conference. J € CALHOUN. 

R. PAKENHAM. 


At the fifth conference, held at the office of the 
secretary of state, on the 2Uth of Septemher, the 
American plenipotentiary delivered to the British 
plempotentiary a statement, (marked B.) in rejion- 


der to his counter statement, (marked A.) 
J.C. CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 
The sixth conference was held on the 24th Sep- 
tember; when the British plenipotentiary stated that 
he had read with due attention the statement, (marked 
B,) presented by the Americaa plenipotentiary at 
the last conference, but that it hai not weakened the 
impression previously entertained by him with re- 


mountains, shalt be drawn due west, along the 49 h pa- 
rallel of north laude, to the point where that parallel 
a rikes the great noriheasteramost branch of the Oregon 
or Columbia river—inarked m the maps as McGillivray's 
tiver—thence down along the middle of the Oregon or 
Columbia ta its function with the Pacifie ocean: the na- 
viration of the whole channel being perpetually free to 
the snbjects and cinzexs of both parties; tne said subjects 
aud cinzens being also reciprocally at liberty, during the 
term of ten years irom the date herevi, to pass and re- 
pass, by Jand and by water; aad to uavigate with their 
vessels and inerchandize, all the mvers, hays, harbors, 
and ereels, as heretfare, on either side of the above 
mentío ied hne; nad to trade with all and any ot the na- 
tives, free of dury or imposts of any kind, subj-ct only 
to such local regulations as, in other respects, either of 
the two eontraeu uz parties may find 1t necessary te en- 
foree within its own limits, and pronthited trom furnish- 
ing the naives with lire:rins, and ather exceptionable 
ardcles, to be herealier enumerated? and it is further es- 
pecially agreed, that neither of the tg! contractiug par- 
ties, then respective subjects or citizens, shall, heucefor- 
ward, form any setiements withio the miis astigned 
hereby to the other, westof the Rucky mountains—it 
being, at the same time, nnierstoud (hat any settlements | 
already formed by the British tothe south and egst of 
the buundary ling abave described, or by citizens af the 
United States to the norti and west of the same line, 
shall continue 10 be ocenpinl and eajoved, at the plea- 
sure of ibe present propriet rs or uecupante, withant let 
until the expiration of the 
above uieniine:d term ot years from the date hereof” 
I'rotocul of the third conference, December 1, 1328. 
"The Briush pl nipotentiaries, in pider 10 evince the 


to them was necessary at this stage, in order to fur! earnest desire of heir government to alkird every facility 


cilitate future proceedings. It w as accordingly agreed | 
that written statements containing their views should- 
be presented before any further attempt should be 
male to adjust them. 

It was also agreed tha! the American plenipoten 
tiary should present a statement at the next cunler-- 
ence: and that he should inform the British plenipo 
tentiary when he was prepared to hold it. : 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

R. PAKENHAM. 
ihe British plenipotentiary at the se- 
cond conference. í 

Whereas the proposals made on both sides in the 
course ofthe last negolration had been mutually de~ 
clined, her majesty's government were prepared, in 
addition to what had already been offered on the 
part of Great Britain,* and in proof of their earne-t 


Proposal offered by 


*Tiie precie nature and terms of the off-r on the part 
of Great Britain, here referred to, are shown by the fol 
lowing exiricis trum the protocols af the conferences 


tu the final adjus ment af the qnesridu OF biaadary, süb- 
jnittled the following Terina of accommodation, with a 
view to their rel rence tlie American governmeén : 
“That, coasidenng that the possession of a safe and 
commodions port on the northwest coast of America, 
tited for the revepnun of large ships, might he an ob- 


| ject of great interest and inportaneo to the United States, 


and that ao such port was to.be [uid between the 42d 
degree of latitude anl she Columbia river, Great Brituin, 
in still adhering to that river as n basis, was wiling so 
far to modify her former proposal aa tu cancede, as far 
as she was concerne, t» the United States, the posses- 
sion of Port Discovery. a most valuable harbor on the 
southern coast of De Fuca's infer; und to annex thereto 
aM that tract of cownry comprised within a hue to be 
drawn Iron Cape.Piate-:y. along the southern shore of 
De Fuca’s inlet, io Point Wilson, at the ucrthwestera‘ex: 
treinity of Adimiraliy vale: from the ice along the west 
ern share of that iulet, seross the entrance of food's in 
Jet, to the poiat af lead forming the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the said inlet; [rom thence along the eastern shore 
of that inlet to the southern extremity of the saine; (rum 
thence direct to the southern point of Gray's harbors 
from thence alony the shore of tie Pacifis to Cape Flat- 


which took place ar London in 0321 and ii (326: 
Protocol of the twenty thil conference July 13, 1324.— 
Ezra: jrom4he British paper. 


tery, as before mentioned. | . 
“They were farther willing to stipulate, that oo works 
should, ataay time, beereaied at the enirance.of the 


explained in the paper lately presented by him, 
(marked D) That reserving for a future occasion 
sneh observations as he might wish to present by 
way of explanations in reply to the statement last 
presented hy the American plenipotentiary, he was 
for the present obhged to declare, with reference to 
the concluding part of that statement, that he did 
not feel authorized to enter into diseussion respect- 
ing the territory north of the 49th paraiiel of latitude, 
which was understood by the British government to 
form the hasis of negotiation on the side of the U. 
Slates, as the line of the Columhia formed that on 
the side of Great Britain. "That the proposal which 
he had presented was olfered hy Great Britain as an 
honorahle compromise of the claims and pretensions 
of both parties, and that it would of course he un- 
derstood as having heen made subject to the condi- 
tion recarded ia the protocol of the third confercnce 


| held hetween the respective plenipntentiaries in Lon- 


J. C CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 


don, in December, 1326.f 


The seventh cnnference was held at the depart- 
ment of state on the 16th of July, 1845, betweeo the 
hon. James Buchanan, secretary of state, the A ne- 
rican plenipotentiary, and the right hon. Richard 
Pakenham, the British plenipotentiary; when the 
pending negotiation respecting the Oregon territory 
was resamed. The American plenipotentiary pre- 
sented to the British plenipetentiary a statement, 
(suarked J B,) hearing date 12th July, 1845, made 
in compliance with the request of the latter, con- 


tained in his statement, (marked D,) that the Ame- 


rican plenipotentiary would propose an arrange- 
ment for an equitable adjostment of the question, 
aod also define the nature and extent of the claims 
of the United States to tbe territory north of the 


valley of the Columbia. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 
(A) 
Washington, 3d Seplember, 1844. 
The undersigned, American plenipotentiary, de- 
clines the proposal of the British plenipotentiary, on 
the ground that it would have the effect of restricting 
the possessions of the United States to limits far 
more cirenmserihed than their claims clearly en- 
title theo to. It proposes to limit their northern 


"boundary, by a live drawn from the Rocky Moon- 


tains along the 49th parallel of latitude, to the north- 
easternmost hranch of the Colnmhia river, and thence 
down the middle of the river to the sea—giving to 
Great Britain all the country north, and to the U. 
States all south, of that liae, except a detached ter- 
ritory extending on the Pacific and the Straits of 
Foes, from Bulfinch’s harbor ta flood’s canal. To 
which it is proposed, in addition, to make free to the 
U. States any port which the United States might 
desire, either nn the mainland or on Vancauver's 
Island, south of latitude 49 deg. 

By turning to the map hereto annexed, and on 
which the proposed boundary is marked in pencil, 
it will be scen that it assigns to Great Britain. al- 
most the entire region, (on its north side) drained by 
the Columbia river, lying on ita northern bank. It is 
not deemed necessary to state at large the claims of 
the United States to this territory, and the grounds on 
which they rest, in order to make good the assertion 
that it restricts the possessions of the Uuited States 
within narruwer bounds than they are clearly enti- 
ied to. It wiil be sufficient for this purpose, to 
show that they are fairly entitled to the entire region 
drained by the river; and to the establishment of this 
point, the undersigned proposes accordingly, to limit 
his remarks at present. E "- = 

Qar claims to the portion of the territory drained 
by the Columbia river, may be divided into those 
we have in our own proper right, and those we have 
derived from France and Spain. We ground the 
former, as against Great Britain, on priority of dis- 
covery, and priority of exploration and setilement. 
We rest our clam to discovery, as against her, on 
that of Captain Gray, a citizen of the Uoited States, 
who, io tbe ship Colombia, of Boston. passed its bac, 


t Fle condrion here reterred to is the protest contained 
in the fullownir extract from the protacol of the third 
can/erence, held ou the ist December, 1326; 

“Tue British pleuipotenuaties, * . 
protested against the offer ol concessioa an made being 
ever taken in any way to prejudice the claima of Great 
Britain included in ber praposal of 1824; and declared 
that the offer mow made was considered hy the British 
government as nul called for by any just comparison of 
the grounds of those claims and of the conoter elai of 
tae United Slates, bet rather as a saentfice which the 


* * 


©The lona tary joe betaven rhe territories elaine Lj river. Columota, or upon. the banks oi the same, the) Brinsh government hid consented 10 make, wiih a view 
might he calcul ued to iu qu ae or hi nter the fre.. naviga: | vo obviate all evils of tutore difference, in respect to the 


by Ins Biitaunie majesty and these claimed by the Unt 
ted Sites, to the west, iu both cases, of ihe Rocky 


uon thereof by the vessels ur boats of eithez party.’ 


territory west of the Rocky mountains.” 
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and anchored in the river, ten miles above its mouth, 
on tbe 11th of May, 1792: and who afterwards sniled 
up the river twelve or fifteen miles, and left it on 
the 20th of the same month, calling it “Columbia,” 
after his ship, which name it still retains. 

On these facts, our claim to the discovery and en- 
trance ioto the river rests. "They are too well at- 
tested to be controverted. But they have been op- 
posed by the alleged discovery of Meares and Van- 
couver. It is true that the former explored a por- 
tion of the coast through which the Columbia fiows 
into the ocean, in 1788, (five years before Captain 
Gray crossed the bar, and anchored in the river,) in 
order to ascertain whether the river, as laid down in 
the Spanish charts, and called the St. Roc, existed or 
Dot; but it is equally true that he did not even disco- 
verit. On the contrary, he expressly declares, in 
his account of the voyage, as the result of his obser- 
vations, that **ive con now safely assert that there is no 
such viver as that of the St. Roc, as laid down in the 
Spanish charts; and, as if to perpetuate his disap- 
pointment, he called the promontory lying north of 
the inlet where he expected to discover it, Cape 
Disappointment,—and the inlet itself, Deception 
Bay. It is, also, true that Vancouver, in April, 1792, 
explored the same coast; but it is no less so, that he 
failed to discover the river—of which his own jour- 
nal furnishes the most conclusive evidence, as well 
as bis strong conviction that no such river existed. 
So strong was it, indeed, that, when he fell in with 
Captain Gray, shortly afterwards, and was informed 
by him that he had been off the mouth of a river, n 
latitude 46 degrees, 10 minutes, whose outlet was so 
strong, as to prevent his entering, he remained still 
incredulous, and strongly expressed himself to that 
effect in his journal. It was shortly after this inter- 
view that Captain Gray again visited its mouth, 
crossed ils bar, and sailed up the river, as has been 
stated. After he left il, he visited Nootka sound, 
where he communicated his discoveries to Quadra, 
the Spamsh commandant at that place, and gave him 
a chart and description of the mouth of the river.— 
After his departure, Vancouver arrived there, in 
September, when ne was inforined of the discoveries 
of Captain Gray, and obtained from Quadra eopies 
of tbe chart he had left with him. In consequence 
of the information thus obtained, lie was induced to 
visit again that part of the coast. It was during this 
visit that he entered the river, on the 20th October, 
and made his survey, 

From these facts, it is manifest that the alleged 
discoveries of Meares and Vancouver cannot, in the 
slightest degree, shake the claim of Captain Gray 
to priority of discovery. Indeed, so conclusive is 
the evidence in his favor, that it has been attempted 
to evade our claim on the novel and wholly untena- 
ble ground that his discovery was made, not in a na- 
tional, but private vessel. Such, and so ipcontesti- 
ble, is the evidence of our claim, as agaiust Great 
Britain—from priority of discovery, as to the mouth 
of the river crossing its bar, enteriog it, and sailing 
up its stream, on the voyage of Captain Gray alone, 
without taking into consideration the prior discovery 
of the Spanish navigator, Heceta—which will be 
more particularly refered to hereafter. 

Nor is the evidence of the priority of our discove- 
ry of the head branches of the river, and its explora- 
tion, less conclusive. Before whe treaty was ratilied, 
by which we acquired Lonisiana, in 1803, an expe- 
dition was pianned—at the head of which were plac- 


ed Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke—to ex-| 


plore the river Missouri and its principal branches 
to their sources, and then to seek and trace to its 
lermipation in the Pacific some stream, “whether 
the Columbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or any oth- 
er which might offer the most direct and practicable 
water communication across the continent, for the 
purpose of commerce." The party began to ascend 
ihe Missouri in May, 1804; and, in tlie sunimer ol 
1805, reached the head waters of the Columbia river. 
After crossing many of the streams falling into it, 
they reached the Kooskooskee, in latitude. 43 deg. 
34 min.—descended that to the principal northern 
branch, which they called Lewis’, followed that to 
its junction with the great northern branch, which 
ihey called Clarke—aud thence descended to the 
mouth of the river, where they landed, and encamp- 
ed on tlie north side, on Cape Disappointment, and 
wintered. The next spriug they commenced their 
return, and continued their exploration up the river, 
noting ils various branches, and tracing some of the 
principal; and finally arrived at St Louis, in Sep 
tember, 1806, after an absence of two years and four 
months. 

1t was this important expedition which brought 9 
tlie knowledge ol the world this great river, the great- 
est, by far, on the western side of this continent, with 
ils numerous branches, and the vast regions through 
which it flaws, above the points to which Gray aud 
Vancouver had ascended. It took place many years 
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before ıt was visited and explored by any subject of 
Great Britain, or of any other civilized nation, so 
far as we are informed. [t as clearly entitles us to 
the claim of priority of discovery, as to its head 
brsnches, and the exploration of the river and re- 
gion throngh which it passes, as the voyages of 
Captain Gray and the Spanish navigator, Heceta, 
entitles us to priority in reference to its mouth, and 
the entrance into its channel. 

Nor is our priority of settlement less certain. Es- 
tablishments were formed by American citizens on 
the Columbia, asearly as 1809 and 1810. In the 
latter year, a company was formed in New York, at 
the head of which was John Jacob Astor. a wealthy 
merchant of that city, the object of which was to 
form a regular chain of establishments on the Colum- 
bia river and the contiguous coasts of the Pacific, 
for commercial purposes Early in the spring of 
1811, they made their first establishment on the 
south side of the river, a few miles ahove Point 
George; where they were visited in July following 
by Mr. Thompson, a surveyor and astronomer of the 
Northwest company, and his party. They had been 
sent out by thal company to forestall the American 
company in occupying the month of the river, but 
found themselves defeated in their ohject. The} 
American company formed two other conaected es- 
tablishments higher up the river: one at the conflu- 
enc ol the Okenegan with the north branch of the 
Colunibia, abont six hundred miles above its mouth; 
and the other on the Spokan, a stream falling into 
the north branch, same fifty miles above. 

These posts passed into the possession of Great 
Britain during the war which was declared the next 
year; but it was provided by the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, which terminated it, that ‘all ter- 
ritories, places, and pnssessions whatever, taken by 
either party from the other during the war, or which 
may be taken after the signing of the trcaty, except- 
ing the islands hereafter mentioned (in the Bay of 
Fundy) shall be restored without delay." Under 
this provision, which embraces all the establish- 
ments of the American company on the Columbia, 
Astoria was formally restored, on the 6th of Oetober, 
1818, by agents duly authorized on the part of the 
British government to restore the possession and to 
an agent duly authorized on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States to receive it—which placed 


our possession where it was before it passed into the 
hands of British subjects. 


Such are the facts on which we rest onr claim to 
priority of discovery and priority of exploration and 
settlement, as against Great Britain, to the region 
drained by the Columbia river. So much for the 
the claims we have, in our own proper right, to that, 
region. 

To these we have added the claims of France and 
Spain. The former we ohtained by the treaty of 
Louissana, ratified in 1803; and the latter by the 
treaty of Florida, ratified ip 1819. By the former, 
we acquired all the rights which Fance had to Lon- 
isiana ‘‘to tle extent it now has (1803) in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, 
and such as it should he after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into by Spain and other states.” By 
the latter, his Catholic majesty “ceded to the United 
States all his rights, claims, and pretensions,” to the 
country lying west of the Rocky mountains, and 
north of a line drawn on the 42d parallel of latitude, 
from a point on the south bank of the Arkansas, in 
that parallel, to the South sea; that is, to the whole 
of that region claimed by Spain west of those moun 
tains, and north of that iine. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undisputed title 
west of the Mississippi, extending to the summit of 
the Rocky mountains and stretching south between 
that river and those mountains to the possessions of 
Spain, the line between which and ours was after- 
wards determined by the treaty of Florida. It also 
added much to the strength of our title to the region 
beyond the Rocky mountains, by restoring to us the 
important huk of continuity westward to the Pacifie, 
which had heen surrendered by the treaty of 1763— 
as will be hereafter shown, 

That continuity furnishes a just foundation fora 
claim of territory, in connexion with those of disco 
very and occupation, would seem unquestionahle.— 
It ts admitted by all that neither of them is limited 
by the precise spot discovered or occupied. It is 
evident that—in order to make either available—it 
must extend at least some distance beyond that ac- 
tually discovered or occupied; but how far, as an ab- 
stract question, is 3 matter of uncertainty. It is 
suhjeet in each case to be influenced by a variety of 
considerations. |n the case of an island, it is usualty 
maiptained in practice to extend the claim af disco- 
very or occupancy to the whole. So, likewise, in 
the case of a river, it has been usual to extend them 
to the entire region drained by 1t—more especially 
in cases of a discovery and settlement at the moutb; 


and emphatically so when aceompanied hy explora- 


tion of the river and region through which it flows. 


Such, it is believed, may he affirmed to be the opin- 
ion and practice in such cases since the discovery of 
this continent. How far the claim of continuity 
may extend in other cases, is less perfectly defined, 
apnd can be settled nly by referenee to the circum- 
stances attending each. When this continent was 
first discovered, Spain claimed the whole, in virtue of 
the grant of the pope; but a claim so extravagant and 
unreasonable was not acquiesced in by other coun- 
tries, and could not be lung maintained. Other na- 
tions, especially England and Franee, at an early 
period, contested her claim. They fitted out voya- 
ges of discovery, and made settlements on the east- * 
ern coast of North America. They claimed for 
their settlcments, usually, specific limits along the 
coasts or bays on which they were formed, and, gen- 
erally, a region of corresponding width, extending 
across the entire continent to the Pacific ocean.— 
Such was the character of the limits assigned by 
Enzland in the charters which she granted to her 
former colonies, now the United States, when there 
were no special reasons for varying from it. 

How strong she regarded her claim to the region 
conveyed by these charters, and extending westward 
of her settlements, the war between her and France, 
which was terminated by the treaty of Paris, 1763, 
furnishes a striking illustration. That great contest, 
which ended so gloriously for England, and effected 
so great and durable a change on this continent, 
commenced in a conflict between her claims and 
those of Franec, resting on her side on this very 
right of continuily, extending westward from her 
settlements to the Pacific ocean, and on the part of 
France on the same right, but extending to the re- 
gion drained by the Mississippi and its waters, on 
the ground of settlement and exploration. Their 
respective claims, which led to the war, first clashed 
on the Ohio river, the waters of which the colonial 
charters, in their western extension, covered, but 
which France had been unquestionably the first to 
settle and explore. 1f the relative strength of these 
different claims may be tested by the result of that 
remarkable contest, that of continuity westward 
must he pronounced to be the stronger of the two. 
England has had at least the advantage of the result, 
and wonld seem to be foreclosed against contesting 
the prineiple—particularly as against us, who con- 
iributed so much to that result, and on whom that 
contest, and her example and pretensions. from the 
first settlement of our country, have contributed to 
impress it so deeply and indelihly. 


But the treaty of 1760, which terminated that me- 
morable and eventful struggle, yielded, as has heen 
stated, the claims and all the chartered rights of the 
colonies beyond the Mississippi. The seventh arti- 
cle establishes that river as the permanent boundary 
between the possessions of Great Britain and France 
on this continent. So much as relates to the snb- 
ject is in the following words:—*‘The confines be- 
tween the dominions of his Britannic majesty in that 
part of the world (the continent of America) shall 
be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the mid- 
dle of the river Mississippi, from its source to the 
river Iberville; and from thence, by a line drawn 
along the middle of this river, and the lakes Maure- 
pas and Pontchartrain, to the sea,” &c. n 

'This important stipulation, which thus establishes 
the Mississippi as the line "fixed irrevocably” between 
tbe dominions of the two countries on this continent, 
in effect extinguishes in favor of France whatever 
claim Great Britain may bave had to the region lying 
west or the Mississippi. It of course couid not af- 
fect the rights of Spain—the only other nation 
which had any pretence of claim west of that river; 
but it prevented the right of continoity previously 
claimed hy Great Britain from extending beyond it, 
and transferred it to France. The treaty of Louisi- 
ana restored and vested in the United States all the 
claims acquired by France and surrendered by Great 
Britain, under the provisions of that treaty, to the 
country west of the Missi:sippi, and, among others, 
the one in question. Certain it is that France had 
the saine right of continuity, in virtue of lier posses- 
sion of Louisiana, and the extinguishmeut of the 
right of England, by the treaty of 1763, to the whole 
country west of the Rocky mountains, and tying west 
of Louisiana, as against Spain, which England had 
to the cauntry westward of the Allegany mountains, 
as against France— with this difference, that Spain 
had nothing to oppose to the claim of France, at the 
time, but the right of discovery; and even that, Eng- 
land has since denied; while Franee had opposed to 
the right of England, in her case, that of discovery, 
exploration, and settlement. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprisiog that France should claim the country 
west of the Rocky mountains, (as may be inferred 
from her maps,) on the same principle that Great 
Britain had claimed and dispossessed her of the re- 
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gions west of the Allegany; or that the United States, 

as soon as they had acquired the rights of France, 

should assert the same claim, and take measures im- 
mediately after to exptore it, with a view to oecupa- 
tion and settlement. But since then we have strength- 
ened our title, by adding to our own proper elaims 
and those of Frauce the claims also-of Spain, by the 
treaty of Florida, as has been stated. 

The claims whieh we have acquired from her be- 
tween the Rocky mountains and the Pacific, rest on 
her priority of diseovery. Numcrous voyages of 
diseovery, commencing with that of Maldonado, in 
1598, and ending with that Galiano and Valdes, iu 
1792, were undertakeu by her authority, along the 
northwestern eoast of North America. That they 
discovered and explored not only the entire coast of 
what is now called the Oregon territory, hut still 
further north, is & fact too well established to be 
controverted at thisday. The voyages which they 
performed wil] accordingly be passed over at present 
witbout being partieularly alluded to, with the ex- 
ception of that of Heeeta. His discovery of the 
month of the Columbia river has been already refer- 
red to. It was made on the 16th of August, 1775— 
many years anterior to the voyages of Meares and 
Vancouver, and was prior to Cook's, who did not 
reach the north western coast until 1778. The claims 
Xi gave to Spain of priority of discovery were trans- 
ferred to us, with all others belonging to her, by the 
treaty of Florida; which, added to the discoveries of | 
Captain Gray, places our right to the diseovery of 
the mouth and entrance into tbe inlet and river, be- 
yond all controversy. 

lt has been objected that we can claim under va 
rious and cvoflicting titles, which mutually destroy 
each other. Such might indeed be the fact, while 
they were held by different parties; but since we 
have rightfally acquired both those of Spain and 
Franee, and euncentrated the whole in our hands, 
they mutually blend with each other, and form one 
strong and connected chain of title against the oppo- 
sing claims of all others, including Great Britain. 

In order to present more fully and perfectly the grounds 
on which our claims tu the region m question rests, it 
will now he uecesaary to turn back to the time when 
Astoria was restored to us, under the provisinns of the 
treaty of Ghent, and to trace what has since occarred 
between the two countries in reference to the territory, 
and inquire whether their respective claims have been at- 
fected by the seitlewents, since inade ta the territory by 
Grea, Britain, or the oecurrences which have since taken 
place. 

_ The restoration of Astoria took place, under the pro- 
visiuna of the treaty of Ghent, on the 6th day of Octo 
ber, [8!18—the effect of which was to put Mr. Prevost, 
the agent authorized by var government to receive it, ia 
possession of tie establishment, with the right, at all 
times, to be reinalated and eunsidered the party in pos 
session, as was explicitly admitted by Lord Castlereagh 
in the first negotiation between the two goveraments in 
reference to the treaty. The words of Mr. Rush, our 
plempotentiary on that occasion, in bis letter to Mr. 
Adams, then secretary of state, of the 1th of February, 
1818, reporting what passed between him and his lord- 
ship, are, "that Lord Castlereagh admitted, in. the must 
ample extent, our right tu be reinstated, and tu he the 
party in possession, while treating of the title.” 

‘That negohation, termiaated in the convention of the 
20tb of October, 1815—the third article of-waich is in 
the following words: 

» "It is agreed that any eountry that may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast uf America wesi- 
ward of the Stony tnountains, shall, together with its 
harbors, baya, and creeks, and the navigation vf all riv- 
ers within the same, be tree and open, for the term of 
tea years from the date ot the signature of the present 
convention, to vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 
powers, it being well andeistuod that this agreement iB, 
not to be construed to the prejadiee of any claim which 
either of the two ligh contracting parties may have to 
any part ol the said country; aor shall it be taken to at- | 
fect the claims of any other power or State lu any part 
of the said coantry; the only object of the high contrac- 
ting parties, in that respect, being tu prevent disputes and 
, differences amongst themselves.” 

The two acts, the restoration of our possession and the 
signature of (ha conventiva, were nearly contemporane- 
oas—the latter taking place bat fourteen days subsequent 

-to the fornier. We were then, as adinitted by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, entitled to be eonsitered as the party 10 pos- 
session; and the convention which stipalated that tha 
territory should be free and open, for the term of ten 
years from the date of its siyaature to the vessels citi- 
-zena and suljecis of the two countries, without preja- 
dics to any claim which either party may have to any 
Ppart of the same, preserved and perpetuated all our 
_elaima to the terriory, ineluding the acknowledged right 
“tə be considered the party in possession, as perlecily dur- 
< ing the period of its contmuance as they were the day 
the convention was signed. „Of this there can be no 
" doubt. e 

- After an abortive attempt to adjust the claims of the 
"two parues to the territory, in 1824, anuther negotiation 

was eom uenced, in 1826— whieh terminated in renew- 
fing, on the Gih of Angust, 1527, the third article ot the 
Teonvention of 1318, poor to us expiration. It provided 

for the indefinite extcusion uf all the provisions of, the 


third article of that convention; and also that either par- 
ty might terminate it at any time it might thiak hit, by 
giving one year’s notice, after the 20th of October, 1828, 

t took, however, the precantinn of providing expressly 
that "nothing contained in this convention, for in the 
third article of the eonvention of the 20th October, 1818, 


| hereby eontinued in force, shall be construed 10 impair, 


or, in any manner, affect ihe elaims whieh either of the 
contracting parties may have to any part of the eountry 
westward of the Stony or Rocky mountains." That 
convention is now in forec, and has continued to be so 
since the expiration of that of 1818, By the joint oper- 
ation of the two, oar right to be considered the party in 
possession, and &ll the elsims we had to the territory 
while in possession, are preserved in as fall vigor as they 
were at the date of i's restoration, in 1818, without heing 
affected or impaired by the sctilsinents since made by 
the subjects of Great Britain. 

Time, indeed, so far fron impairing our elsims, has 
greatly sirengthened them, since that period; for, since 
then, the treaty of Florida transferred to as all the rights, 
elaims, and pretensions of Spain to the whole territory, 
as has been stated. In consequence of this, our elaims 
to the portion drained by the Columbia river—the point 
now the subject of eonsideratiou—have been mach 
strengthened, by giving us the iacontestible elaim to the 
discovery of the mouth. of the river, by Heceta, above 
stated. But it is not in this particalar, only, that it has 
operated in our favor. Our wellfounded claim, grund- 
ed on continaity, has greatly strengthened, daring the 
same period, by the rapid advanee of our population to- 
wards the (erritury—ils great increase, especially in the 
valley of the Missisvippi—as well as the greatly increas- 
ed faeility of passing to the territory by more accessible 
routes—and the far stronger and rapidly-awelling tide | 
of population, that has recently eommenced flawing 
into 11. 

When the first convention was concluded, in 1813, 
our whole popalation did not exceed nine millions ot 
people. The portion“of it inhabiting the states in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, was probably under one 
million seven hundred thousand—of which not more 
than two haadred thoasand were on the west side of the 
river. Now, our populanon may be safely estimated at 
not less than nineteen millions—of which at least eight 
millions inhabit the states and territuries in the valley of 
the Mississippi, and of which upwards of one million are 
in the states and territories west of thatriver. ‘This por- 
tion of our population is now increasing far more rapid- 
ly than ever—and will, in a short ume, fill the whola tier 
uf states on its western bank A rus 

To this great increase of population, espeeially in the 
valley of the Mississippi. may be added the increased 
facility of reaching the Oregon territory, In consegnence, 
of the discovery of the remarkable pass in the Rocky 
mountains at the head ot the La Platte. The depression 
is so great, and the pass so smooth, that loaded wagons 
now travel with facility from Missouri to the navigable 
waters of the Cotambia river. These joint eausea. have 
had the effect of turning the eurrent of our population 
towards the territory, aud an emigration estimated al not 
less than oue thoasand during the last, and fifteen. hun- 
dred the present year, has flowed into it, "The current 
thus commeneed will no doubt continue to flow with in- 
creased volame hereafter. There can then be no doubt 
now that the operation of the same causes, which im- 
pelled oar papulation westward from 1he shores of the 
Atlaatie across the Alleghany to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, will impel them onward with accumnlaiing foree 
across the Rocky mountains into the valloy. of the Co 
mmbia, aud thatthe whole region drained by itis destined 
to be peopled by us- ; ; ^ 

Sach are our elaims to that portion ofthe territory, aud 
the gronnds on whieh they rest. The undersigned be- 
lieves them to be well-foanded, and trusts that. the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary will see ia them sufficient reasons 
why he should decline his propnsal. i 

The undersigned plenipotentiary abstains, for the pre- 
sent, frum presonting the claiins which the U. States 
inay have to other portions of the territory. " 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to the British plenipotentiary assurances of his 


hith consideration. C. CALHOUN. 
R. PaxzNHAM, Esq, &e. &c. &c. 


(D.) 
September 12, 1814. 
The undersigned, British plearpoteatiary, has stadied 
with much interest and attention, the statement (marked 


A,) presented by the American plenipotentiary, settiag 
farth the groun 


son which he deelines the proposal ot- 
fered by the Briush pleripotentiary as a compromise o 
the diffiealiies of the Oregon quesnon. 


‘The arrange: 
ment contemplated by that proposal would, in the esti- 
mation of tha American picaipotentlary, have the effect 
of restricting the possessions of the United States to li- 
mits far more circamsctibed than their claims clearly en- 
i em to. " 
ide jaime of the United States to the portion of ter- 
ritory drained by the Columbia river are divided into 
those adduced by the United Statea in their own proper 
right, and those which they have derived frum France 
ain. - 

e. EUN as against Great Britain, they ground on 
priority of discovery and priolity of exploration and set 
tiement. - - ] 

The claim derived from France originates in the treaty 
of 1803, by which Louisiana was eeded to the United 
States, with all its rights and appurtenances, as fully, and 
in the same manner, as they had been acquired by the 


French republic; and the elaim derived from Spain is 


founded on the treaty concluded with that power in tha 
year 1819, whereby his Catholie Majesty ceded to the 
United States, all bis rights, claima, and pretensions to 
the territories lying east and north of a eertain line ter- 
mip ting on the Pacific, in the 42d degree of North las 
titade. 

Departing from theorder ia wh eh these t r 
claims are presented by the Ameriean Tp 
the British plenipotentary will first beg leave to Bs 
serve, with regard to the elaim is'derived from France 
that he bas not been able to discover any evidence 
tending to establish the bellef that Louisiana, as uri- 
ginally possessed by France, afterwards transierred 
to Spain, then retroceded by Spain to France, and 
ultimately ceded by the latter power to the United States, 
extended in a westerly direetion beyond the Rocky 
mountains. ‘There is, on the other hand, atrong rea- 
son to snppose that, at the time when Louisiana was ced- 
ed to the United States, its acknowledged western boun- 
dary was the Rocky mountains. Such appears to hava 
bcen the opinion of President Jefferson, under whoss 
BUSES the acquisition of Louisiana was accom- 
plished. 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are to. be 
found the following words: E 

“The boundaries (of Louisiana) which I deem notad- 
mitting question, aretthe high lands on the western sidejof 
the Missiseippi, iacloaing all its waters—the Missouri of 
course—-and terminating in the line drawn from the 
northwest point of the Lake of the Woods to the near- 
est souree of the Mississippi, as lately settled between 
Great Britain and the United States.” 

In annother and more formal docament, dated ia July 
1807, thatis to say, nearly a year after the return of Lew- 
is and Clarke from their expedition to the Pacific, and 
fifteen years afer Gray had entered the Columbia ' river 
—is recorded Mr. Jefferson's opinion of the impoliey of 
giving offence to Spain by any intimation that the claima 
of the United States extended to the Pacific; and wa 
have the authority of an American historian, distingaish- 
ed for the attention and research which he has bestowed 
en the whole subject of the Oregon territory, for conclud- 
ing that the western boundaries of Louisiana. as it waa 
ceded by France to the United States, were those indi- 
cated by nature —aamely-the high lands separating the 
pe of the Mississippi from those falling into the Pa- 
cific. 

From the acquisition, then, of Louisiana, as it was re- 
ceived from France, it seems elear that the United States 
ean dedace nn elaim to territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. But even if it were otherwise, and France 
had even possessed or asserted a claim of territory West 
of the Rocky mvantains, ss appertaining to the territory 
of Louisiana, that claim, whatever it might be, was ne- 
cessarily transferred to Spain when Louisiana was eeded 
tn that power in 1762, and of course became subject to 
the provisions of the treaty between Spain and Great 
Britain of 1790, which affectually abrogated the claim of 
Spain to exclusive dominion over the uageeupied parta 
of the American continent. 


To the observations of the American plenipotentiary 
respecting the effect of contiguity in furnishing a elaim 
10 territory, the undersigned has not failed to pay due 
attention; bnt he submits that what is said on thia head 
may more properly be considered as demonstrating the 
greater degree of interest which the United States pos- 
sess, by reason of enntigaity, in acquiring territory in 
that direction, than as affecting, in any way, the quese 
tion of right. 

The undersigned will endeavor to show hereafter that, 
ia the proposal put in on the part of Great Britain, the 
nataral expectations of the United States, on the ground 
of eontigaity, have not been disregarded. 
oa eomes to be examined the elaim derived from 

pain. 

It must indeed be acknowledged that, by the treaty of 
1819, Spain did convey to the United States all that she 
had the power to dispose nt on the Northwest coast of 
America, north of the 42d parallel of latitade; but she 
could not, by that transaction, annal or invalidate the 
rights which she had, by a previous transaction, ac- 
kaowledged to belong to another pnwer. 

By the treaty of 28th Oetober, 1790, Spain acknow- 
ledged in Great Britain certain rights with respect to 
those parts of the western coast of America not alraady 
occupied. 

This acknowledgment had referenee especially to the 
territory whieh forms the subject of the present negotia- 
tion, If Spain conid not make good her own right to 
exclusive dominion over those regions; still less eould she 
confer such a right on another power: and hence Great 
Britain argues that from nothing dedaeed from the treaty 
of 1319 ean the United States assert a valid elaim to 
exclusive dominion over any part of the Oregon terri- 
lory. 

There temains to be eonsidered the claim advanced 
by the United S:ates on the ground of prior discovery 
and prior exploration and settlement. 

In that part of the memorandum of the American 
plenipotentiary which speaks of the Spanisb ttle, it is 
stated that the mouth of the river, afterwards ealled the 
Columbia River, waa first discovered by the Spanish na- 
vigator Heceta. ‘The admission of this fact would ap- 
pear to he altogether irreconcileahle with a claim to prio- 
rity of discovery trom any thing accomplished by Cap- 
tain Gray. To one, and to,one only, of those commanders 
ean be eonceded the merit of first discovery. If Hece- 

ta’s claim is acknowledged, then Captain Gray ia no 
longer the discoverer of the Columbia River. If, on the 
other hand, preference is given to tha achievement of 
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land for the authenticity of a despatch from Lord Cas- 
British minister at Washington, which 


In fi e, the present siate of ilie question be!ween ‘the 
two governments appears to be this: Great Biitain pos- 
sesses sod exercises, in common with the United States, 


of discovery or exploration, superior rights—the opera- | of that territory, only by an equitable partitivo of the 
tions of Vancouver in euteriog, surveying, and exploring, | whole between the two powers. 


to a considerable distance inland, ile river Columbi 


It is, lor obvious reasoos, desirable that such a parti- 


would, as a necessary consequence, supersede the dis-| tion should take place as soon as possible; nnd the dif- 
covery of Capt. Grey—lo say nothing of the act of ta- | ficulty appears to be in devisinga line of demarcation 
king possession in the name of his sovereizn—which | which shall leave to each purty that precise portion of 


ceremony was duly performed, and autheitical 


ded, by Capt. Vanconv: r. 


This brings us to an examinaron of the conflicting | 


claims of Great Britain aa! the United Sales, on the 
ground of discovery, which may be said to form the es- 
sential point in the discussion; for it has heen above 
shown, that the claim derived from France must be con- 
sidered as of little or no weight—wlnle thar derived 
from Spain, in as far as relates to exclusive dominio 
neutralized by the stipulatious of the Nootka couven- 
tion. 

It will be admired that when the United States be- 
ceme an independent nation, they possessed no celain, 
direct or iodirect, to the Columbia territory, ‘Their wes- 
tern boundary, in those days, was defiued by the treaty 
of 1784. Great Britain, on the ecoutrary, hat at that 
time already directed her attention to the northwest coast 
of Amcrica—as is sufficiently showa by the voyage and 
discoveries of Capt. Cook, who, in 1773, visited snd ex- 
plored a great portion of tt, trow latitude 44 dez. nortn- 
wards. 

That Great Britain was the first to acquire what may 
be called 3 beneficial nuerest iu thuse regions, by con- 
mercial intercourse, will not, either, be deed. 10 prool 
of this fact we lave the voyag. s of several British sub- 
jects, who visited the coast and adjacent lauds pre- 
viously to the dispute with Spain; and thut her conr 
merce, actual as well as prospective, in that part uf the 
world, was considered a matier of great national inpor- 
tance, is shown by the resoiute measures which she took 
for its protection, when Spain manifested a dispusition 
to interfere wiih it. 

The discoveries of Meares in 1738, und the compiete 


ly recor-| the territory bes! saited fo its interest aad conven- 


jenen. 

The British Government eo ertained the hope that, by 

j Tha proposal submitted for the consideration of the A- 
mericao Gowerniiwent, that object would have been ac- 

| complisue, 

| Aecordius to the arrangement therein contemplated, 
the northern houndary of the United States, west of the 
Rocky mountains, would, tur a considerable distance, 
be carried along the same parallel of latitude which 
forms their northern. boandary on the eastern side of 
these mie4nraius—tüns uniting the present eastern boun- 
dary of the Oreron territory with the westward bounda- 
ty of the United States, from ihe 49th parallel down- 
wards, 

Front the point where the 49:1 degree of latitude in- 
tersects the northeastern branch af the Columibia River, 
(called, iu that part af its course, MeGillivray’s River.) 
the proposed line of boundary would he along the middie 
of that river til] it joins the Columbia, then along the 
middle of the Columbia to the Ovean—the navigation 
of the river temsining perpetually tree to both par- 
ties. 

In addition, Great Britain offers a separate territory, 

on the Pacific, possessing an excellent harbor, with a 
fir her u ider: t nding that any port or ports, whether on 
Vancuuvei's Island or on the continent sonth of the 49:h 
parallel, to which the United States might desire to 
have necess, shall be made free ports. 

It is believed that by this arrangemeot ample justice 
would be done to the. claims of the United States, on 
whatever ground advanced, with relation to the Oregon 
territory As regards ex'ent of territory, they would ob- 


survey of the coast and its udjacent islands, froni abou. | rain, acre fur sere, nearly half of the entire territory to 
latitude 40 northwards, whieh was efi-vicd by Captain | be divided. As relates to ihe navigatioa. of the princi- 
Vancouver, in 1791, 1793, and 1794, would appear toj palriver, they would enjov s perfect equality of right 
give to Grest Britain, as against the Cutted States, as | with Great Briain. and, with respect to harbors, it will 
strong à claim, on the ground of discovery: aad explora | be secn that Great Britain shows every disposition to 
tion coastwise, as can well be imagined, listed only by | consult their coovenience in that particular. On the 
what was accomplished by Csntsin Gray, at the mouth | other hand, were Great Brnain ta abandoni the line of 
of the Columbia—which, as far as fliscuvery is concern | the Columbia asa frontier, and tu surrender her right t» 
ed, forms the strong puint ou the American side of the | the navigatioa ol that river, the prejudice occasioned to 


question. 


In point of accuracy and authenticity, it is believed 
that the perlormanzes of Cook and Vancouver stand 
pre-eminently superior to those ot suy o her country 
whose vessels had, iu those days, visited the northwest 
coast; while in point of value end intportance, surely 
the discovery of a single harbor, ablhwugli at the mou n, 
of an important river, canno!, as giving a cleim to terni- 
tory, be placed in competition with the vast extent t 
discovery accomplished by the British navigators, 

As regards exploration infant, entire justice. must he 
done to the memorable expicit of MM. Lewis and 
Clarke; but those distinguished travellers were not the 
first who effected e passage across ihe Oregon territory 
from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific. As far baek 
as 1793, that feat had been uecomplisted by Mackenzie, 
a British subject. la the course of the expedition, Mae 
kenzie explored the upper waters of a river, since, cal 
Jed Frasers river, which, in process of time, wastraeed 
to its juoction with the sea, near the 49:h degree of lan 
tude; thus forming, in point ol exploration, a. couuter- 
poise to tbe exploration of that purt uf the Columbia 
which was first visited hy lewis and Clarke. 

Priority of settlement is the third plea on which the 
American claim proper is made to rest. 

In 1831, an establishment for the purposes of trude 
was formed at the south side vt the Columbia river, near 
to its mouth, by certain Ainerican citizens. This estab- 
lishment passed during the war inito the bands of British 
subjects; butit was restored to tha American government 
in the year 1818, by an understanding between the two 
governments. Since then, v. has not, however, heen in 
reality occupiad by Ameriesns, This is the case of 
priority of settlement. 

The Americaa plenipotentiury luys some stress on the, 
admission avributed to Lord Castlereauh, then principal 
Secretary of state lor loreign allairs, that "ilie American 
government had the most ample right t» be reinstated 
aud ta be considercd the purty in possession while treat- 
ing of the title." ‘The uadcrsigned is not inclined to dis- 
mM. an assertion resting on euch respectable authority. 

ut he must observe, in the first place, that the reserva- 
tion implied by the words “while treating ol the title," 
excludes any inference which might otherwise be drawn 
from the preceding worda, prejudicial to the title of Great 
Britsin; end further, that when the authority of the A- 


her by such an arragement would, beyond all propor- 
tion, exceed the advantage accruing to the UAE 
from the possession of a few more square miles of terri- 
to y. It must be obvious to every impartial investigator of 
the subject, ihar, in adhering to the line of the Columbia, 
Great Batain is not influenced by motives of ambition 
witi reference to extent of territory, but by considera- 
tions of utility, not to say nevessily, which cannot be 
lost sight of, und for which allowance ought to be made 
in an arrangement professing to be based oo. considera- 
| tions of mutual convenience aud advantage. 

The undersiyned helieves that he has now noticed all 
the arguments advanced by the American Plenipotenti- 
ary, in order tu show that the United States are fairly 
entitled to the entire region drained by the Culumbia 
river, lie sincerely rrgrets that their views on this sub- 
ject should ditier i 1 s9 many essential respects. ` Š 

It remains for hun. to request that, ag the American 
plenipotennary declines the prop.isul offered on the part 
of Great Briain, be will have the goudness to state what 
arrangement he i5, on the part of the United States, pre- 
pared to propose for an equitable udjustmert of the ques: 
tions and more especially itiarlie will have the goodness 
to define the noture and extent of the elaiins which the 
United States may have to other portions of the territory 
to which allusion is made io the concluding part ot his 
statement; as itis obvias that no. arrangement ¢aa be 
made with respect to u porttuo of the territory in dispute, 
d a claim Js reserved to ony portion. of the remain 

er. 

The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the ho- 
nor Lo renew to the. American plenipoteotiary, the ae- 
surance of his high consideration. 

R. vAKENHAM 


(B) 


Deparbrent af Stute, Washinaton, 20th Sept. 1544, 
"Tre undersigned, Atmencen plenipoteitiury, has read 
with attention the counter statement of the British pleni- 
potentiary, but without weakening his confidence in the 
validity of the title of the United Statea lo tha territory, 
as set forth in his statement, (marked A.) As therein 


The undersigned does not understand the counter- 
atatement, as denying that the Spanish navigators were 
the first to discover aad explore the entire coasts of the 
Oregon territory, nor that Heceta was the first who dite 
covered the mouth of the Culuaibia river; nur that Capt. 
Gray was tbe first to pass its bar, enter its mouth and 
sai] up ils stream, nor that these, if juintly hel by the 
United States, would give them the priorty of discovery 
which they claim. On the contrary, it would seem that 
‘he counter-statemen!, from the groand it takes, admits 
such would be the case un that supposition; for it as. 
sumes that Spain, by the Nootka Sound convention in 
1790, divested herself of ail elaims to territory, founded 
on the prior discovery aod explorations ot her navigators, 
aad that she eould caosequeo!ly transfer none to the U, 
States by the treaty of Florida. Having put aside the 
celain of spain by this assumptiva, the counter-state- 
ment next attempts to oppuse the claims of the United 
States by those founded on the vovages ol Captain Cook 
and Meares, and to surperscde the discavery of Capt. 
Gray, oa the ground that Vaneouver sailed farther up 
the Columbia river than he did, although he effected it 
by rhe aid of his dise»veries and charts. 

“It will not he expected of the undersigned that he 
should seriousiy un lertake ta repel what he is constraiu- 
ed to regard as a mere assumption, unsusiained by any 
reason. Itis suifivient, oo, his part, to say that in his 
opion, there is nothing in the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion, ar in the transactions which led to it, or in the cir- 
cumstances atten-ling it, to warrant the assumption. The 
convention relates wholly to other subjects, and contaira 
not a word in reference to the claims of Spain. Jt is 
on this assump ion that the cuunter-stalement rests its 
uhjection to the well founded Americao clauus tu priarie 
iy of discovery. Without it, there would not be a plau- 
sible objection left to them. ’ 

he two next claims on which the United States rest 
their tile tothe terriiury, as set forth io statement A, 
are founded on their v.n proper right; and cannot pos- 
sibly be affected by the assumed claims of Great Britain, 
| derived ‘from the Nootka couvention. 

‘The first of these is priority uf discovery and explora- 
iim of the head waters and upper portions or the Co- 
lunibia river, by Lewis and Clarke; by which that great 
streant was first brought to the knowledge uf the world, 
with the exception of a small portion near the ocean, iu* 
cluding us mouti. "This the counter-statement admits; 
bat attempts to set off against it the prior discovery of 
Mackenzie, oi the head waters uf Frazier's river—qguite 
aa inferior strear, which drains the nor:hera portion 
of the territory. itis eiear, that whatever right Great 
Britain may derive trom jis discovery, it can in no de- 
gree affect the right of the United States to ihe region 
dramed by the Columbia, which may be emphaticelly 
called tue river of the territory. 


The next o£ these, founded on their own proper right, 
is priority ut settlement — It is uot denied by the couuter- 
statement, that we formed tse first set'lement in the por- 
tion of the territury drstnedįby the Columbia River, nor 
dues it deny that Astoria, the must ca siderable of them, 
was restored, under the third arucle of the treaty of 
Ghent, by ageats on the part of Great Britain, duly au- 
thorized to make the restoration, to 8n, agent ou the part 
of the United States, duly authorized to receive it. Nor 
dues it deny ibat, in virtua. thereol, they have the right to 
be reinstated, and considered the party in possession, 
while eating of the utle, as was admitted by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in the negotiation of 1813; nor that the convens 
uon of 1818, signed a lew days uler the restoration, and 
that of 18527, whieu is sull ia force, have preserved and 
perpetuated until now all the rights they possessed to the 
territory at the div, iaciuding that of betng reinstated and 
considered the party in possessiun. while the question of 
title 1s depending, us is now the case. Jt is true,it attemp ta 
to weaken the elect of these implied adungsions—in the 
first place, by designating positive treaty stipulations as 
^an understanding between the two governments; but 
a change ef phraseology cannot possibly transform trea- 
ty obligations into a mere understanding, end, m the 
next place, by stating that we have not, since the restos 
ration of Astoria, actually occupied n; but that cannot 
possibly affect our rigiit to be remsiated, und to be cons 
sidered in possession, secured tu us by tne treaty ol 
Gheot, implied in the act of restoration, and since pre- 
served by positive treaty stipulations. Nor eun the re- 
marks of the eounter-statement in reference to Lord Cas- 
tleresgh’s admission weaken our right of possession, se- 
cured by the treaty, and its. formal and unconditiopal 
resluration by duly authorized asents.— It ts on thess, 
and not on the denial of the authenticity of Lord Cas- 
tlereazh's despateli, thet the United States rest their right 
DË pussession, whatever Verbal communication the Bri- 
lish minister may have pide at the time to our Seeretas 
ry of Siste; and itis au these that they may safely rest, 
Sie aside a! ogethar the admission of Lord Casde- 
rough. 

* ‘Tho next elaius oo which our title to the territory rest, 
are those derived from Spain, by the treaty ceding Loui- 
siana to the United States, including those she derived 
from Great Biitain by the treaty of 1763. 1t established 
the Mississippi as “the irrevocable boundary between 
the territories of Frunce end Gieat Britains” and thereby 
the latter surrendered te France all her clainis on this 
continent west of that river, eluding, ‘of course, all 
within the chartered limis of her then colonies, whieh 
extended tu the Pacilie Ocean. Ou these, united. with 
those of France, 8s the possessor of Louisianu, we rest 
our clan of continuity, as extending to tha ocean, with- 


set forth, it rests, in the first place, on priority of discove- | out an opposing claim, except that of Spain, which we 


ry, sustained by their own 


rived from Spain, through the treaty of Florida. 


pire claime, and thase de- | have aince acquired, and consequently removed, by tho 


treaty of Florids. 
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The existence of these claims the counter-state- 
ment desirs, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson; but, 
as it appears to the undersigned, withont adequate 
reasons. He does not understand Mr Jeferson as 
denying that the United States acquired any claim 
to the Oregon territory by the acquisition. of. Loui- 
siana, either in his letter af 1803 referred to hy the 
countcr statement, and from which it gives an ex- 
tract, or in the document of 1807, tn which it also 
refers. It 1s manifest, from the extract itself, that 
the object of Mr. Jefferson was not to state the ex- 
tent of the claims acquired with Louisiana, but sim- 
ply to state hnw far its unquestioned bounlaries ex- 
tended; and these he limits westwardly by the Rocky 
Mountains. It ia, in like manner, manifest (rom the 
document, as cited by the counter-statement, that his 
object was not to deny that our claims extended to 
the territory, but simply to express his opinion of the 
impoliey, in tlie then state of our relations with 
Spain, of bringing them forward. This, so far from 
denying that we had claims, admits them by the 
clearest implication. If, indeed, in either case, 
his opinion had been equivocally expressed, the 
prompt measures adopted by him to explore the ter- 
ritory, after the treaty was negotiated. but before it 
was ratified, clearly show that it was his opinion 
not only that we had acquired claims to it, but highly 
important claims, which deserved prompt attentian. 

In addition to this denial of our claims to the ter- 
ritory, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson, which the 
evidence relied on does not seem to sustain, the 
counter statement intimates an objectinn to cantinui- 
ty as the foundation of a right, on the ground that it 
may properly be considered (to use his ow words) 
as demonstraling the greater degree of thc interest 
which the United States possessed, by reason of con- 
tiguity in acquiring territory in a westward direc- 
tion. Contiguity, may, indeed, be regarded as one 
of the clements constituting the right of continuity 
— which is more camprehensive—and is necessarily 
associated with the risht of occupancy, as has been 
shown in statement A. 


statement A, he has the honor to inform him, in ge- 
nera] terms, that they arc derived from Spain by the 
Florida treaty, and are founded on the discoveries 
and explorations of her navigators; and which they 
must regard as giving them a right to the extent to 


United States to the territory north of the valley of 
the Columbia; and will then propose, on the part of 
the president, the terms upon which, iu his opinions 
this long pending controversy may he justly and 
equitably terminated between the parties. 

T'he title of the United Siates to that portion of 
the Oregon territory hetween the valley of the Co- 


which they can be established, unless a netter ean | lumbi» and the Russian lire, in 54 deg. 40 iain. north 


be opposed. J. €. CALHOUN. 
The right hon. R. PakExHAw, &c. 
MR. PAKENHAM TO MR. CALHOUN. 
Washington, January 15, 1345. 
Sin: l did not fail to communicate to her majes 


ty's government all that ha passed hetween ns with | 2 


reference tn the question of the Oregon boundary, Orege : : t : 4 
En is then decided in favor of the United 


up to the end of last September, as detailed in tlie 


| written statements interchanged by us,aud in the 


protocols of our conferences. 


Those papers remain under the consideration of 


her majesty's gavernment; and l have reason to he- 
heve that, at no distant period, I shall he put in pos- 


session of the views of her majesty's governinent| 


on the several points which became most prominent 
in the course of the discussion. 

But, considering, on the one haud, the impatience 
which is manifested in the United States for a se!tie- 


ment of this questian, and on the other, the length nf | 


time which would probably be still required to effect 
9 satisfactory adjustmeet of il between the two go- 
vernments, it has occurred to her majesty's gnvern- 
ment that, under such circumstances, no more fair 
or honorable mode of settling the question could be 
be adopted than that of arhitration, 

This proposition I am accordingly authorized to 
offer for the consideration of the government of the 
United States; and, under (be supposition that it may 
be found acceptable, further to suggest that the con- 
sent of both parties to such a course of proceeding 
being recorded by an interchange of notes, the choice 
of an arbiter, and the mode 1n which their respec- 


It also shows that the laws ! tive cases shali be laid before him, may hereafter be 


which usage has established, in the application of| made the suhject of a more formal agreement be- 


the right to this continent, give to the European 
settlements on its eastern coasts an indefinite ex- 
tension westward. It is now too Iste for Great Bri- 
tain to deny a right on which she has acted so long, 


and by which she has profited so much; or to regard |- 


it as a mere facility, not affecting, in any way, the 
question of right. On what other right has she ex- 
tended her claims westwardly to the Pacilic ocean, 
from her settlements around Hadson’s Bay? or ex- 
pelled France from the east side of the Mississippi, 
in the war which terminated in 1763? 

As to the assumption of the counter statement that 
Louisiana, while im the possession of Spain, became 
subject to the Nootka Sound convention—which, it 
is alleged, abrogated all the claims of Spain to the 
territory, including those acquired with Louisiana— 
it will be time enongh to consider it, after 1t shall 
be atteinpted to be shown thal such, in reality, was 
the effect. lu the meantime, the United States must 


tween the two governments. J have the honor to 

be, with high consideration, sir, your ohedient ser- 

vant, R. PAKENHAM. 
Hon. Joss C. Cargoux. 


MR. CALHOUN TO MR. PAKENHAM. 
Department of state, Washington, Jan. 21, 1845. 

Sig: | have laid before the president your commu- 
nication of the 15!h inst., offerinz, on the part of her 
majesty’s government, to subinit the settlement of 
the question between the two couutrica in refereuce 
to the Oiegon territory to arbitration 

The president instructs me to inform you, that, 
while he unites with her inajesty's government in 
the desire to see the question settied as early as may 
be practicable, he cannot accede to the olfer. 

Waring all other reasons for declining it, it is suf- 
ficient to state, that be continues to entertain tie 
lope that the question may be settled by the negoti- 


conti .ue to believe that they acquired from France, | ation now pending bet seen the two countries; and 


by the treaty of Louisiana, important and substan- 
tial elaims to the territory. 


The undersigned cannot assent to the conclusion 
to which, on a review of the whole ground, the coun- 
ter statement arrives, that the preseot slate of the 
question is, that Great Britain possesses and exer- 
Cises, in common with the United States, a right of 
joint occupancy in Oregon territory, of which she 
can be divested only by an eqnitable partition of the 
whole between the two powers. He claims, and he 
thinks that he has shown,'a clear title on the part of 
the United States to the whule region drained by the 
Columbia, with the right of being reinstated, and 
considered the party in possession, while treating of 
the title—in which character he must insist on their 
being considered, in conformity with positive treaty 
stipulations. He cannot, therefore, consent that 
they shall he regarded, during the negotiation, m-re- 
ly as occupants in common with Great Britain. Nor 
can he, while thus regarding their rizhis, present a 
counter proposal, based on the supposition of a joint 
occupancy merely, unii] the question of title to the 
territory is folly discussed. It is, in his opinion, only 
after such a discussion, which shall fully present the 
titles of the parties respectively to the terzitory, that 
their clainis to it can be fairly and satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The United States desire only what they 
may deem the:nselves justly entitled to; and are un- 
willing to take less. With their present opinion of 
their title, the British plenipotentiary must see that 
the proposal which he made at the second confer. 
ence, and which he more fully sets forth in his coun- 
ter statement, falls far short of what they believe 
themselves justly entitled to. 

In reply to the request of the British plenipoten- 
tiary, that the undersigned should define the nature 
andextent of the claims which the United States 


that he isol the opinion that it would be unadvisa- 
ble to entertain a proposal to resort to any other 
mode, so long as there is hope of arriving at a satis- 
factory settlement by negotiation; and especially to 
one which might rather retard than expedite its Gnal 
adjustment. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you 
the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 
To ngiht hoa, R. Paggsgaa, &c. 


(J. B.) 
Departnent of state, 
Washington, 12th July, 1845. 

The undersigned, secretary of stale of the United 
States, now proceeds to resume the negotiation on 
the Oregon question, at (he pomt where it was left 
by his predecessor. 

The British plenipotentiary, in his note to Mr. 
Calhoun of the 12th September last, requests that, 
as the American plenipotentiary teclines the propo 
sal offered on tt e part of Great Britain, Le will nave 
the goodness to state what arrangement he is, on the 
par( of the United States, prepared to propose for 
an equitable adjustment of the question; and more 
especially that he will have the goodness to define 
the nature and extent of the claims which the Unit- 
ed States may have to other poruons of the territo 
ry, to which allusion is made in the concluding part 
of his statement, as ıt is obvious that no arrange- 
ment oan be made with respect to a part of tne ter- 
ritory in dispote, while a claim is reserved to any 
portion of the remainder.” 

The secretary of state will now proceed, (revers- 
ing the order in which these requests have been 
made,) in the first place, to preseut the title of the 


latitude, is recorded in the Florida treaty. Under this 
treaty, dated on the 22d February, 1319, Spain ceded 
to the United States all her “rights, claims, and pre- 
tensions” to any territories west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and north of the 424 Miallel of latilule. We 
contend that, al the date ot this cession, Spain had 
good title, as against Great Britain, to. the whole 
regon territory; and, if this be established, the 


States. 

But the American title is uow encountered at eve- 
ry step hy declarations thal we hold it subject to all 
the conditions of tna Nootka Suund convention ve- 
tween Great Brituia ond Spaia, signed at the Bosne 
rial on the 23th of October, 1790 Grest Britain 
l contends that, under this convention, the titte of 
| Spain was limited to a mere common right of joint 
joccnpancy with herself, over the whole territury.— 
| To employ (he language of the British plenipotenti- 
vary: “If Spain con) nat make good her own right 
lof exclusive dominion over those regions, still less 

could she confer such a right on another power; and 
hence Great Britain argues that fram nothing de- 
duced from the treaty of 1819 can the United States 
| assert a valid claim to exclusive dominion over any 
| part of the Oregon territory.” Hence it is that 
Great Britain, resting her pretensions on the Noolka 
Sound convention, has necussarily limited her claim 
| to a mere right of Joint occupancy over the whole 
| territory, in coinmon with the United Siates, as the 
successor of Spam, leaving the right of exclusive 
dominion in ateyance, 

Ic is, then, of the first importance that we should 
ascertain the trbe construction aad meaning of the 
Nootka Sound convention. 


If tt should appear that tins treaty was tra: sient 
in its very natare—tbat it conferred upon Great Bri- 
tain no right but that of merely trading with the In- 
dians whilst the country should remain unsettled, 
and making the necessary establishments for this 
purpose—that it did not interfere with the ultimate 
sovereignty of Spain over the territory—and above 
all, that it was annulled by the war between Spain 
and Great Brita in 1796, and has never since been 
renewed by the parties-—then the British. claim to 
;any por ton of this territory will prove to be desti- 

tute of foundation. It is unnecessary to detail the 
circumstances out of which this convention arase.— 
| Itis sufficient to say that John Meares, a British 
| subject sailing under the Portuguese flag, landed at 

ovtka Sound, in 1783, and inade a temporary et- 
| tablishmen! there, for the purpose of building a ves- 
scl, and that the Spaniards, in 1789, tool: possession 
of this establishment, under the orders of the vice- 
roy of Mexico, who claimed for Spain the exclusive 
sovereignty of the wholc territory on the northwest 
coast of America, up to the Russisn ne. Meares 
appealed to the British government for redresa 
against Spain, aud the danger of war helwecn (he 
two nations becaine imminent. This was prevented 
by the conclusion of the Nootka Sound convention, 
That convention provides, by its first and second ar- 
ticles, fur the restoration of lands and buildings, of 
which the subjects of Great Britain had been dis- 
possessed by tue Spaniards, and the pay:went of an 
indemnity for tlie injuries sustained. ‘This indémni- 
ty was paid by Spam, but no sufficient evidence has 
been adduced, that eitner Nootka Souad, or any 
other spot upun the coast, was ever actually sur- 
rendered by that power to Great Biitaio. All we 
kuow with certainty 1s, thal Spain continued in pos» 
session of Nootka Sound antl 1795, when she vo- 
luntacily abandoned the place. Since that period, 
no attempt has been made (ualess very recently) by 
Great Britain, or her subjects, to occupy either this, 
or any olher part of Vaucouvei?s island. It is thus 
inaniiest, that she did not formerly attach mach im- 
portance to the exercice of the guts, whatever 
they may have been, which she had acquired under 
the Nootka Sound eonventton, a 

The only other portion of this cunvention import- 
ant for the present discussion, will be found in the 
third and fifth articles. hey are as follows: “Art. 
3. In order to strengthen the bonds of friendstup, 
and preserve in future a perfect harmony and guod 
understanding between the two contracting parties, 
itia agreed that their. respective subjects shail nut 
be disturbed or molested, either in navigating or cas- 
rying on their fisheries in the Pacitic ocean, or in the 
south seas, ur in landing on the coast ol those scas, 
iu places uot alrcady occupied, fur the purpose of 
carrying os their commerce with the natives of the 


2.6 


country, or of making settlements there; the whole 
subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in 
the three fullowing ariticles.? The niaterial of one 
of which is: “Art 5. As well in the places which 
are to be restored tn the British suhjects, by virtue | 
of the first article, as in ali other parts of the north- 
western coasts of North America. or of the islands 
adjacent, situate to the north of the parts of the said 
coast already occupied hy Spain, wherever the sub-, 
jects of either of the two powers shall have made 
settlements since the month of April, 1789, or shall 
hereafter make any, A dn of the other shall 
have free access, a id shall carry on their trade with- 
out any disturbance or molestation.” 5 

]t may be observed, as a striking fact, which must 
have au important bearing against the claim of 
Great Britain, thal this convention, which was dic- 
tated by her to Spain, contains no provision impair- 
ing the ultimate sovereignty which that power had 
asserted fur nearly three centuries over the whole 
western side of North America, as far north as the 
61st degree of latitu ie, and which had never been 
seriously questioned by any European vation. This 
right had been maintained by Spain with tne most 
vigilant jealoosy, ever since the discovery of the 
American contioeot, om? had been acquiesced in by 
all European governments. It had been admitted, 
even beyond the latitude of 54 deg. 40m. north, by | 
Russia, then the only power having claims which 
could come in collision. with Spain; eod that, teo, 
under a sovereign peculiarly teoacious of the terri- 
ritorial rights of her empire. This will appear from 
the letter of Count de Fernao Nunez, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, to M. de Montmorin, the sec- 
retary of the foreiga department of France, dated | 
Paris, June 16th, 1790. From this letter, it seems! 
that complaints had been made hy Spain to the covit - 
of Russia, against Russian subjects, for violating the | 
Spanish territory on the northwest coast of America, ' 
south of the Gist degree of north latitude; in conse- 


‘gre put an end to by a subsequent war between the 


rule-if such it may be styled—is that of a treaty 
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have been intended fora permanent arrangement 
between civilized nations. 

But whatever may be the true constrection of the 
Nootka Sound convention, it has, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, long since ceased to exist. 

The gencrat rnle of national law is, that war ter- 
minates all subsisting treaties between the belliger- 
ent powers. Great Britain has maintained this rule 
to ils otmost extent. Lord Bathurst, io negotiating 
with Mr. Adams iu 1815, says, “that Great Britain 
knows of no exception to the rule that all treaties 
same parties. Perhaps the only exception to this 
reeognizing certain sovereign rights'as belonging to 
a nation, which had previously existed independent- 
ly of any treaty eogagemeot. These rights, which 
the treaty did not creste but merely acknowledged, 
cannot be destroyed by war between the parties.— 
Such was the acknowledgment of the (act by Great 
Britain, under the definitive treaty of 1783, that the | 
United States were ‘free, sovereign, and indepen 
dent.” It will scarcely be contended that the Nootka 
Sound convention belongs to this class of treaties.— 
It is difficult to imagine any cause io which a treaty, 
containing mutual engagements, still remaining un- , 
exeeoted, would not be abrogated hy war. The; 


Nootka Sound convention is strictly of this charac- | 
ter. The declaration of war, therefore, by Spain 
against Great Britain, in October, 1796. aanulled its 
provisions, and freed the parties from its obligations. 
The whole treaty consisted of mutual express en- 
gagements to be performed by the contracting par- 
ties. lts most important article (the third) in refe-' 
rence to the present discussion, does not even grant, 
m affirmative terms, the right to the contracting 
parties to trade with the Indians, and to make set- 
tlements. lt merely engages, in negative terms, that 


al acquisition, snd not to trade or commerce in any « 
imaginable form. The Nootka Sound convention, ^, 
then, cannot, in any sense, he considered a treaty of - 
commerce; and was not therefore revived by thee 
treaty of Madrid of 1814. When the war com- 

menced between Great Britain and Spain in 1796, - 


several treaties subsisted between them, which were, |. 


both in title and in substance, treaties of commerce. i 
These, and these alone, were revived by the treaty $ 
of 1814. 

That the British government itself had no ides, ia 
1818, thet the Nootka Sound convention was then in 
force, may be fairly inferred from their silence upon s 
the subject, during the whole negotiation of that 
year, on the Oregon question. This conven- 
tion was notonce referred to by tlie British pleni- 
petentiaries. They then rested their claims upon. 
other foundations. Surely, that which is now their 
main reliance would not have escaped the observa- 
tion of such statesmen, had they then supposed it was 
jo existence. 

In view of all these considerations, the under- 
signed respectfully submits that if Great Britain has 
valid claims to any portion of the Oregon territory: 
they must rest upon a better foundation than that of. 
the Nootka Sound convention, 

It is far from the intention of the undersigned to 
repeat the argument by which his predecessor, (Mr. 
Calhoun) has demonstrated the American title “to the 
entire region drained by the Columbia river and tts 
branches ® He has shown that to the U. States alone 
belongs the discovery of the Columbia river, and 
that Captain Grey was the first civilized man whe 
ever entered its month, and sailed up its chaanel, 
baptising the river itself with the name of his ves- 
sel—that Messrs Lewis and Clarke, under a commis- 
sion from their government, first explored the waters 


quence of which, that court, without delay, assured the suhjects of the contracting parties *'shall not be | of this river, almost from its head springs to the Pa- 
the King of Spain "that it was extremely sorry that disturbed or molested” in the exercise of these trea- | cific—passing the winter of 1805 sod 1306 on its 


the repeated orders issued to prevent the subjects of 


ty privileges. Surely this is not such an engagement | 


northern shore, near the ocean; that the first settle- 


Russia from violating, in the smallest degree, the as will continue to exist io despite of wer between | ment upon this river was made by a citizen of the 
territory belonging to. another power, should have the parties. lt ia gone forever, unless it has been United States, at Astoria; and that the British gos 


been disobeyed.” 

This convention of 1790 recognizes no right iu, 
Great Britain, either present or prospective, to plant, 
permanent colonies on the northwest coast of Ame- | 
rica, or to exercise such exclusive jurisdiction over | 
any portion of it, as is essential to sovereignly.— | 
Great Britain obtained from Spain all she then de-| 
sired—a mere engagement that ber subjects should | 
“not be disturbed or molested 
coasts of those seas, in places not already occupied, | 
for tbe purpose of carrying on their commerce with 
the natives of the country, or of making settlements 
there.” What kind of "settlements?" This is not 


specified; but surely their character and duration are | gotiation of anew treaty of commerce, Great Bri-! lost their force. 


limited by the object which the contracting parties 
had in view. 

were necessary and proper ‘for the purpose ol car- 
rying on commerce.with the natives of the country.” 
Were these setticmenis intended to expand ito Co- 
lonies, to expel the na'ives, to deprive Spain ol her 


revived im express terms by the treaty of peace, or. 
some other treaty between the parties. Such is tbe | 
principle of publie la.v,and the practice of civilized | 
nations. 

Has the Nootka sound convention been thus re- | 
vived? This depends entirely upon the true con-, 
struction of the additional articles of the treaty of | 
Madrid, which were signed on the 28th of August, 


parties since the war of 1796. for the renewal of 
engagements existing previously to the latter date. 


vides as follows: “It is agreed that, pending the ne- 
tain shall be admitted to trade with Spain upon the l 
1796; all the treaties of commerce which at that pe- 


tied subsisted between the two nations being hereby 
ratified and confirmed." 


The first chservation to be made upon this article | 


sovereign rights, and to coofer the exclusive juris | js, that it is confined in terms to the trade with Spain, 
diction over the whole territory on Great Britain?—| and does not embrace her colonies or remote terri- 
Surely, Spain never designed eny such results; and | terics, These had always heen closed against fo- 
if G. Britain has obtained these concessions by tlie| reign powers. Spain had never conceded the privi 
Nootka Sound convention, it has been by the most | lcge of trading with her colonies to any nation, ex- 


extraordinary construction ever imposed upon hu- 
man language. But this coovention also stipulates 
that to these settlemeuts which night bs made by 
tbe one party, “the subjects of the other shall have 
free access, and shall carry on their trade without 
any disturbance or molestation.” What trade? Cer- 
tainly that “with the natives of the country,” as pre- 
scribed in the third article; and this, from the very 
nature of things, could continue only whilst the 
country should remain in the possession of the In-| 
dians. On no other construction can this convention 
escape from the absurdities attributed to it by Bri- 
lish statesmen, when under discussion belore the 
house of commons. ‘In every place in which we 
might settle, (said Mr.—aflerwards Earl Gray,) ac- 
cess was left for the Spaniards. Where we might 
form a settlement on one hill, they might erect a fort 
on another; and a merchant must ran al the risks of 
a discovery, and all the expenses fol on establish- 
ment, for a property which was liable to be the sub- 
ject of continual dispute, and would never be placed 
upon a permanent footing.” UM 

Most certainly this treaty was, in. its very nature, 
temporary; and the rights of Great Britain under it 
were never intended to “be placed upon a permanent 
footing.” lt wes to endure no longer than the egist- 
ence of those peculiar causes which called it iuto 
being. Such a treaty, creating British aod Spanish 
settlements, intermingled with cach other, and ilot- 
ted over the whole surface of the lerritory, wher- 


cept in the siogle instance of the Asiento, which 
was abrogated in 1740; nor did eny of the treaties " 
of coinmerce which were in force between the two 
nations previously to 1795, make such a eoncession 
to Great Britain. That this is the true construction 
of the first additional article of the treaty of Madrid, 
appears conclusively from another part of the instru. 
ment. Great Britain, by an irresistible inference, 
ad:nitted that she had acquired no right under it to 
trade with the colonies or remote territories of Spain 
when she obtained a stipulation in the same treaty, 
that, “in the event of the commerce of the Spanish 
American possessions being opened to foreign na- 
tions, his Catholic majesty promises that Great Bri- 
tain shall be admitted to trade with those possessions, 
as the most favored nation.” 


vernmeot solemnly recognised our right to the poss 
session of this settlement, which had been captured 
during the war, by surrendering it up to the United 
States, on the 6th day of October, 1818, in obedi- 
ence to the treaty of Ghent. If the discovery of the. 
mouth of a river, followed up, within a reasonable, 
time, by the first exploration, both of its main chan- 
ne] and its branches, and appropriated by the first 


in landing on the | 1814, and contained the only agreement between the | settlements on its banks, do not. constitute a title to 


the territory. drained by its waters, in the nation 
performing these acts, then the principles conse- 


| The first of the additional articles to this treaty pro- | crated by the practice of civilized nations, ever 


since the discovery of the New World, must have 
These principles were necessary to 
preserve the peace of the world. Had they not been 


They must have been such, only, as | samc conditions as those which existed previously to | enforced io practice, clashing claims to newly disco- 


vered territory, and perpetual strife amoog the na- 
lions, would have been the inevitable result. 

The title of the United States to the entire region 
drained by the Columbia river and its braocliesawas 
perfect and complete before the date of thc treaties 
of joint occupation of October, 1818, and August, 
1827; and onder the express provisions of these 
treaties, this title, whilst they endure, can never be 
unpaired by any act of the British goverament. Inthe 
strong language of the treaty of 1827, ‘nothing con: 
tained in this convention, or in the third article of 
the convention of 1818, hereby continued in force, 
shalt be construed to impair, ag in any manner af- 
fect, the claims which either of the contracting par 
ues may have to any part of the country e les I 
of the Stoney or Rocky moontaios." Had not the 
convention contained this plain provision, which has 
prevented the respective parties from looking with 


jealousy on the oceopation of portions of the terri- 


ory, by the citizens and subjects of cach other, its 
chief object —which was to preserve peace, and 
prevent collisions in those disiant regions— would 
have been entirely defeated. It is then manifest, 
that neither the grant of this territory for e term of 
years, made hy Great Britain to the 1fudson Bay 


But even if the first additional article of the trea- Company, in December, 1821, nor the extension of 
ty of 1814 were vot thus expressly limited to the re-, this grant in 1833, nor the settlements, trading posts, 
vivol of the trade of Great Britain with the kiogdom | aud forts which have been established by that com- 
of Spain in Europe, without reference to any other | pany under it, can, in the slightest degree, strength- 
portion of her dominions, the Nootka Sound coaven- €? the British, or impair the American title to any 
tion can never be e.sbraced under the denomination | Portion of the Oregon territory. The British claim 
of a treaty of commerce between the two powers. 15 neither better nor worse than it was on the 29th 
kt contains no provision whatever to grant or to re- October, 1818, the date of the lirst cunvention. =, 


gulate trade between British and Spanish subjects. | 
Its essential part, so far as concerns the present ques- 
lion, relates not to any (rade or commerce henweem 
the subjects of the respective powers. It merely 
prolubis the subjects ol either from disturbing or 
molesting those of the other in trading with third 


The title of the United States to the valley of the 
Columbia is older tban the Florida treaty of Fehru- 
ary, 1819, under which the United States acquired 
all the rights of Spaia to the northwest coast of 
America, aud exists independently of its provisions. 
Even supposing, then, that the Briilsb coustruction 
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tthe Nootka Sound convention were correct, it. proposition an the part of the United States for the 
(ud not apply to this portion nf the territory in | settlement of the Oregon question. . 
«pute. A convention between Great Britain and | In this paper it is stated, that “the title of the U. 
{ain, originating from a dispute concerning a petty | States to that portion nf the Oregon territory h'- 
iding establishment at Nootka Sound, could not tween the valicy of the Columbia and the Russisn 
idge the rights of other nations. Both in publie line, in 54 deg. 40 min. north latitude, is recorded in 
private law, an agreement between two parties the Florida treaty. Under this treaty, dated on 224 
da never biod a third, without his consent, express, Fehruary, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States all 
4implied. her rights, claims, and pretensions to any territories 
The extraordinary proposition will scarcely be | west of the Rocky mountatns, and north of the 422 
sin urged, that. onr acquisition of the rights of parallel of latitude.” **We contend,” says the sec- 
fain under the Florida treaty can in any manner , retary of state, “that at the date of this convention, 
aken or impair our pre-existing title. It may often Spain had a good title, as against Great Britain, to 
some expedient for nations, as it is for individu- | the whole Oregon territory; and, 1f this be establish- 
, to purchase an outstanding title, merely for the ed, the question is then decided in favor of the Unit- 
«re of peace; and it has never heretofore been im- ed States,” the convention between Great Britain 
ened that the acquisition of such a new title ren- and Spain, signed at the Escurial, on the 28th Octo- 
ed the old ane tess valid. Under this principle, her, 1790, notwithstanding. 
arty having two titles would be confined to his; — "If," says the American plenipotentiary, “it should 
»rst, and would forfeit his best. Our acquisition appear that this treaty was transient in its very na- 
«the rights of Spain, then under the Florida trea- ture; that it conferred upon Great Britain no right 
whilst it cannot affect the prior title of the Unit- but that of merely trading with the indians, whilst 
States to the valley of the Columbia, has render- | the country should remain unsettled, and making the 
it more elear and unquestionable before the world. | necessary estublishments for this purpose; that it did 
12 have a perfect right to claim, under both these | not interfere with the ultimate sovereignty of Spain 


cnion of the president, be good as against Great 
litain, not merely tothe valley of the Culumbra, 
It the whole territory of Oregon. 

Jur own American title, to the extent of the val-. 
l of the Columbia, resting as it does on discovery, . 
€9oration, and possession—a possession acknow- 

Iged by a most solemn act of the British goverm- 

rnt itself—is a sufficient assurance against all man- 

hid; whilst our super-added title derived from Spain 

tends our exclusive rights over the whole territo- 

rin dispute as against Great Britain. 

Such being the opinion of the president in regard 

tthe title of the United States, he would not have 

cisented to yield any portion of the Oregon terri- 

Ly, had he not found himself embarrassed, if not 


ties, then the Bsitish claim to any portion of the 
territory will prove to be destitute of foundation.” 

The undersigned will endeavor to show, not only 
that when Spain concluded with the United States 
the treaty of 1819, commonly called the Florida 
treaty, the convention concluded between the former 
power and Great Britain, in 1790, was considered 
by the parties to it to be still in force; but even that, 
if no such treaty had ever existed, Great Britain 
would stand, with reference to a claim to the Oregon 
territory, in a position at least as favorable as the 
United States. 


es; and the Spanish title alone, even if it were | over the territory; and, above all, that it was annulled 1 
pessary to confine ourselves to it, would io the| by the war between Spain and Great Britain, in 
' 1796, and has never since been rencwed hy the par- | 


The treaty of 1790 is not appealed to hy the Bri- | 


But the American plenipotentiary goes su far ag 
to say that the British government itself had no idea, 
in 1818. that the Nootka Sound convention was then 
ia force. | eeause no reference was made to it on the 
part of Ev<land, during the negotiation of that year, 
on the Oregon question. 

In reply to this argument, it will be sufficient fur 
the undersigned to remind tlie American pleaipoten- 
tiary that, in the year 1818, no claim, as derived 
fram Spain, was or could be put forth hy the United 
Slates, seeing that it was not until the following year, 
(the year 1819), that the treaty was concluded by 
which Spain transferred to the United States her 
rights, claims, and prctensions to any territories west 
of the Rocky mountains, and north of the 42d par- 
altel of latitude. 

Hence, it is obvious that, in the year 1818, no oc- 
casion had arisen for appealing to the qualified na- 
ture of the rights, claims, and pretensions so trans- 
ferred—a qualification imposed, or at least recog- 
nized, by the convention of Nootka. 

The tiile of the United States to the valley of the 
Columbia, the American plenipotentiary observes, is 
older than the Florida trraty of February, 1819, and 
exists independently ofits provisions. Even supposing, 
then, that the British construction of the Nootka 
Sound convention was correct, it could nol apply to 
this portion of the territory in dispute. 

The undersigned must be permitted respectfully to 
inquire, upon what principle, unless it be upon the 
prineiple which forms the foundation of the Nootka 
, convention, could the United States have acquired a 
| title to any part, of the Oregon territory, previously 
to the treaty of 1819, and Independeutly of its pro- 
‘visions? By discovery, exploration, settlement, will 
| be the answer. 

But, says the Amcriean plenipotentiary, io anoth- 
er part of his statement, the rights of Spain to the 
west coast of America, as far north as the 61st de- 
gree of latitude, were so complete as never to have 
been seriously questioned by any European nation. 

They had been maintained hy Spain with the 


lish government, as the American plenipotentiary | Sd f , i 
iseems to suppose, as their ‘main reliance” in the į most vigilant jealousy, ever since the discovery of 
n I por | present discussion; ıt is appealed to to show that, by | the American continent, and hal been acquiesced in 
se in all their negotiations. Indeed, the first ques- |the treaty of 1819, by which “Spain ceded to the hy all European powers. They had been admitted 
in presented to him, after entering upon the duties United States all her rights, claims, and pretensions , Ve? by Russia; and that, too, under a sovercign pe- 
v his office, was, whether he should abruptly termi- ' to any territories west of the Rocky mountains, and ,CUultarly tenacious of the territorial rights of her 
iœ the negotiation which had been commenced north of the 42d parallel of latitude," the United empire, who, when complaints had been made to 
1 conducted between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Pa- ' States acquired no right to exclusive dominion over ; the court of Russia against Russian suhjeets, for 
nham on the principle avowed in the first proto- | any part of the Oregon territory. violating the Spanish territory on the northwest 
il, not of contending for the whole territory in | The treaty of 1790 embraced, in fact, a variety of | coast of America, did not hesitate to assure the king 
1pute, but of treating of the respective claims of ' objects. It partook in some of its stipulations of the (of Spain that she was extremely sorry that the re- 


cnmitted, by acts of his predecessors ‘Tey had 
formly proceeded upon the principle of compro- 


» parties, “with the view to establish a permanent nature of a commercia! convention; in other respects, 
1 andary between the two countries westward of it must be considered as an acknowledgment of ex- 


Rocky mountains.” 


In view of these facts, the president has determin- 
€to pursue the present negotiation to its conclusion 
ton the principle of compromise in which it com- 
‘need, and to make one more effort to adjust this 
lig pending controversy. In this determination he 
sts that the British governmeut will recoznise his 
ficere & anxious desire tocultivate the most friend- 
Irelations between the two countries, and to mani- 
lt to the world that he is actuated by a spirit of 
deration. He has, therefore, instructed the un- 
[signed again to propose to the goverrment of 
eat Britain, that the Oregon territory shall be di- 
ed between the two countries by the forty-ninth 
rallel of north latitude, from the Rocky moun- 


ake free to Great Britain any port or ports on 
neouver’s island, south of this parallel, which the 
itish government may desire. He trusts that Great 
itain may receive this proposition in the friendly 
rit by which it was dictated, and that it may 
pve the stable foundation of lasting peace and har- 
Uny between the two countries. The line propos- 
€will carry out the principle of continuity equally 
l both parties, by extending the limits both of an- 
«nt Louisiana. and Canada to the Pacilic along the 
ine parallel of latitude which divides them east of 
Rocky mountains; and it will secure to each a 
tlicient number of commodious harbors on the 
Irthwest coast of America. 

The undersigned avails himself on this occasion 
[renew to Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his dis- 


iguished consideration. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
The right hon. R. PakENAAx, &c. 


(R P.) 

Washington, July 29, 1845. 
Notwitlistanding the prolix discussion which the 
ibject has already undergone, the undersigned, her 
-itannic majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minis- 
plenipotentiary, feels obliged to place on record 
dew observations in reply to the statement, (mark- 
iJ. B.) which he had the honor to receive, on the 
3th of this month, from the hands of the secretary 
f'state of the Mnited States, terminating with a 


ins to the Pacific ocean; offering at the same time, | 


isting rights—an admission of certain principles of 
international law, uot to be revoked at the pleasure 
of either party, or to be set aside by a cessation of 
friendly relations between them. 

Viewed in the former hght, its stipulations might 
have been considered as cancelled, in consequence 
of the war which subsequently took place between 
j the contracting parties, were it not that by the trea- 
ty concluded at Madrid, on the 28th August, 1814, it 
was declared that all the treaties of commerce which 
subsisted between the. two nations (Great Britain and 
Spain) in 1796 werc thereby ratiticd and confirmed. 

in the latter point of view, the restoration of a state 
of peace was, of itsel( sufficient to restore the admis- 
sions contained in the convention of 1790, to their 
full original force and vigor. 

There, are besides, very positive reasons for con- 
cluding that Spain did not consider the stipulations 
of the Nootka convention to have been revoked hy 
the war of 1796, so as to require, in order to he 
binding on her, that they should have been expressly 
revived or renewed on the restoration of peace hc- 
tween the two countries. llad Spaia considered 
that convention to have been annulled by the war— 
in other words, had she considered herself restored 
to her former position and pretensions with respect 
to the exclusive dominion over the unoccupied parts 
of the North American continent, it is not to be 


| 


see the contending claims of Great Britain and the 
United States to a portion of that territory, the Sub- 
ject of negotiation arid. formal diplomatic transac- 
tions between those two nations. 

Itis, on the contrary, from her silence with re- 


their seltlements in the Columbia territory, subse- 
quently to the convention of 1814, aud when, as yet, 
there had been no transfer of her rights, claims, or 
pretensions to the United States—and from her si- 
lence, also, while important negotiations respecting 
the Columbia territory, incompatible althogether 
with her ancient claim to exclusive dominion, were 
in progress between Great Britain and the U. States, 
fairly to be inferred that Spain considered the stipu- 
lations of the Nootka convention, and the principles 
therein laid down, to be stil in force. 


imagined that she wontd have passively submitted to | 


spect to the continued occupation, by the British, of 


| peated orders issued to prevent the subjects of Rus- 
sia from violating, in the smallest degree, the terri- 
tory belonging to another power, should have been 
disobeyed. b 


In what did this alleged violation of territory con- 
sis? Assuredly in some attempted acts of discovery, 
, exploration, or settlement, 

At that time, Russin stood in precisely thc same 
position with reference to the exclusive rights of 
Spain as the United States; and any acts in contra- 
| vention of those rights, whether emanatiag from Rus- 
‘sia or from the United States, would necessarily be 
judged by one and the same rule. 

How, then, can it be pretended that acts which, 
in the case of Russia, were considered as criminal 
violation of the Spanish territory, should, in the 
| case of citizens of the United States, be appealed to 
{as constituting a valid title to the territory aftected 
by them; and yet from this inconsistency the Ame- 
rican plenipoteutiary cannot escape, if he persiats 
in considering the American title to have been per- 
fected by discovery, exploration, and settlement, 
when, as yet, Spain had made no transfer of her 
rights, if, to use his own words, “that title is older 
"than the Florida treaty, and exists independently of 
its provisions.” 

According to the doctrine of exclusive dominion, 
the exploration of Lewis and Clarke, and the estab- 
‘lishment founded at the mouth of the Columbia, 
must be oondeinned as encroachments on the territo- 
rial rights of Spain. | 

According to the opposite principle, by which dis- 
covery, exploralion, and settlement are considered 
as giving a valid claim to territory, those very acts 
are referred to in the course of the same paper, ns 
constituting a complete title 10 favor of the U. States. 

Desides, how shall we reconeile this high estima- 
tion of the territorial rights of Spain, considered in- 
dependently of the Nootka Sound convention, with 
the course observed by the United States in their di- 
plomatic transactious with Great Britain, previously 
to the conclusion of tlie Florida treaty? ‘The claim 
advanced for the restitution of Fort George, under 
the first artiele of the treaty of Ghent; the arrange- 
meat concluded for the joint occupation of the Ore- 
gon territory by Great Britain and the United States; 
and, above all, the proposal actually made on the part 
of the United States, for a partition of the Oregon ter- 
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ritory; all which transactions look place in the vear 
1818, when, as yel, Spain had made no transfer or 
cession of her rights—appear to he as little recon- 
cileahle with any regard to those rights while still 
vested in Spain, as the claim founded on discovery, 
exploration, and settlement, accomplished previous: , 
ly to the transfer of those rights to the United 
Stales. 

Supposing the arrangement proposed in the year, 
1818. or any other arrangement for the partitjon of 
the Oregon territory to have been coneluded in thuse 
days. between Great Britain and this country, what 
would, in that case, have become of the exclusive 
rights of Spain? 

There would have been no refuge for the United 
States but an appeal to the principles of the Nootka ' 
convention. 

To deny, then, the validity of the Novika eonven- | 


tion, is to proclaim the illezalily of any title found- vessel under Austrian sulurs, discovered the straitsof for the express purpose of exploration and dis 


ed on discovery, ext.loration. or settlement, previous | 
to the conelnsion of the Florida treaty. ! 

To appeal to the Florita trea y as conveying to 
the United States any exclusive rights, is to attach a | 
eharaeler of eneroachment and of violation of the! 
rights of Spain to every act lo which the United | 
Stales appealed, in the negotiation of 1813. as giv- 
ing them a claim to terrilury on the nor tis e-t enast. | 

'l'hese conclusions appear to the andersigned to be 
irresistible. 

The United States can found no elaim on diaro- 
very, exploration and settlement, cifected previously 
to the Fi.rida treaty, withoat admilting the princi- 
ples of the INaoika convention, and the consequent | 
validity of the parallel clains of Great Denam, 
founded on like acts; nor cau they appeal to any ex- 
clusive right as acquired by the Florida treats, with 
out upsetung all claims adduced in their own proper, 
right, by reason of discovery, exploration, and set- 
tlement antecedent [o that arrangement. 

The undersigned trosts that he has now shown that 
the convention of 1790, (the Noutks Sound conven- 
tion,j has coutinued in full and complete force up to 
the present moment— 

By reason, m the first plave, of the commercial 
character of some of it- provisions, as such, express- 
ly renewed by the convention of August I814, he- 
tween Great Britain and Spain: 


By reason, in the next place, of the acquiescence 
of Spain, in various transactions, to which it 15 not 
to be supposed that that power would have assent- 
ed, had she not felt boond by the pravisions of the 
convention in question: 

And, thirdly, by reason of repeated acts of the 
government of the United States, pievious to the 
conclusion of the Florida treaty, manifesting adhe- 
rence to the principles of the Nootka conventiun; 
or, at least, dissent from the exclusive prelensiuus 01 
Spain. 

Having thus replied, and he hopes satisfactorily, 
to the observalions of the American plempolentiary, 
with respect lo the effect of the Nootka Sound cou- 
vention and the Florida treaty, as hearing upon the 
subjeet of the present discussion, the undersimied 
must endeavor to show that, eveu if the Nootka 
Sound convention had never existed, the o sition of 
Great Britain, in regard to her clana, whether to 
the whole or to any psrtieu'ar portion of the Ove 
gon territory, ig at least us good «s thatol the 
United Siates. 

This branch of the subject must be considered. 
first, with reference tn. principle—to the right of 
either party, Great Britain or the Unied States, ta 
explore or make settlements im the Oregon territory, 
without violation of the rights of Spain; and next, 
supposing the first to be decided allirmatively, with 
reference to thé relative value and importance of the 


acts of discovery, exploration, aud sctilemeuts, ef | 


fected by each. 

As relates to the question of principle, the ander- 
signed thinks he cau tarnish no better argument than 
that contained in the followiag words, which he has 
already once quoted, from the statement of the 
American plenipotentiary: 

"The utle of the United States ta the valley of 
the Columbia is older than the Florida treaty, of 
February, 1819, undee which the United States ac 
quired all the rights of Spain to the northwest coast 
of Amorea, an! exists indepemiently of its provi- 
sions," And, again: Phe uue of the United Bates 
to the entire region drained hy the Coluoitia n er 
and its branches, was perfeet und complete, before 
the date of tlie treaties. of joint occupancy, of Oct 
1818, and August 1827.” 

'The title thus referred 10, must he that resting on 
discovery, exploratiun, and settlement. 

If this title, then, 15 good, or rather was zoud,'as 
against the exchisive pretensions ol Spam, previos 
ly ta the conclusion of the Florida treaty, so must 
the clatns of Great Britain, resting ou the saoi 
grounds, be goaid also. 


Thos, then, it seems manifest that, with or witi- 
out the aid of the Nootka Sunnd convention, the 
claims of Great Britain, resting on discavery, ex- 
ploration, and settlement, are, in point of principle, 
equally valid with those of the Uniled States. 

Let us now see how the comparison will stand, 
when trie] hy the relative value, importance, and 
authenticity of each. 

Itejeeung previous discoveries north nf the 42ad 
paraltel of latitude, as not sufficiently authenticated, 
it wilt be seen on the side of Great Britain, that, in 
1778, Captain Cook discovered Cape Flattery, the 
southern entrance of the straits of Pues. Cook 


| must, also, be considered the discuverer of Nootka 


Sound, in eonsequenee of the want of authenticity 
in the alleged previous discovery of that port by 
Perez. 

In 1787, Captain Berkeley, a British subject, in a 


Fuca. 

In the same year, Captain Duncan, in the ship 
! Princess Royal," entered the straits, and traded at 
the villaze of Classet. 

In 1788, Meares, a British subject, formed the eatab- 
lishment al Nootka, whieh gave rise to the memorie 
ble discussion with the Spanish government, ending 
in the recognition, hy that power, of the right of 
Great Beitam to form settle.nents in the unoccopicd 


i paris of the northwest portion of the American con- 


tinent; and in an engagement, on the part of Spain, 
to reinstate Meares in the possession from which he 
had been ejected by the Spanish commanders. 

In 1792, Vancouver, who had been sent from Eng- 
land to witness the fulfilment of the ahove men- 
liused. engagement, and to effect a survey of the 
northwest cvast, departing from Nootka Sound, en- 
terod the straits of F'iica; and after an aceurate sur- 
sey of the coasts and milets, on hoth sides, discover- 
ed a passage northwards into the Paeilic, hy which 
he ieturned to Nootka—having thus crreumnavigaled 
the island which now bears his pame. And here we 
have, as far as relates to Vancauver’s island, as coni- 
plete a caso of discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment, as ean well be presented—giving to Great 
Brivain m any arrangement that may be made with 
regard to the territory in dispute, the strongest pos- 
sible claim to the exclusive possession of that Island. 


While Vancouver was prosecuting discovery and 
exploration by sea, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a 
partner in the Northwest company, crossed the 
Rocky mountaims, discovered tlie head waters of the 
river, since called Frazer’s river, and, following for 
some time the course of that river, effected a pas- 
sare to the sea—being the first civilized man who 
traversed the cuotinent of America, frou sea to 
sea, in those latitudes, On the return of Mackenzie 
to Canada, the Nortliwest company established teal- 
ing posts in the coonlry tu the westward of tlie 
Rocky mountains. 

In 1806 aud 1831, respectively, the same company 
established posts on the "l'acoutehe, Tesse, aud tire 
Columbia. 

li the year 181), Thompson, the astronomer of the 
Northwest compaay, discovered the noriliern head 
waters of the Columbia. and, following its course 
ti) joined hy the rivers previously discovered hy 
Lewis aud Clarke, he contimaed his journey to the 
Pacific. 

From that time, until the year 1818, when the ar- 
rangement for the joint oceupaucy of the territory 
Was euneluded, the Northwest company eontiuaed to 
extend their :prratons throu shout the Oregon ter- 
ritory, and to “oceups,” it may be said, as far as oc- 
enpaloh ean be elected in iegions so inaccessible 
and destitate of resources. ‘ 

While all this was passing, the following events 


their own proper right. 

1n 1792, Gray entered the mouth of the Columbia 
river. 

In 1805, Lewis ani Clarke ellected a passage across 
the Rocky mountains, aud, discovering a branch of 
the Columbia river, lo!lowed it until they reaches 
the ocesu, 

In 1812, the trading post or setilement of Astoria 
was establisved al the mouth of the Culomba, on 
the northeru side of thot river, 

This. past or settlement. passed, during the last 
war, mto British hands hy the voluntary act of the 
persons m charge of it—a fact must clearly estab: 
lished. It was restored to the United States in I818, 
with certain well-autheniicated reservations, but it 
ws never actually re-oceupied by American citi 
zeus, having, from the moment of the original trana- 
Ver or snle, continued to be oceapied by British sub- 
jects, 

‘These are the nets of discovery, exploration, and 
setilement, referred to hy the United Stiles, as giv- 
mg them a cham to the valley ot the Columbia, in 
their own proper right. 


occurred, which constitute the American elai.n in | 


The British government are disposed to view the 
in the mast beral sense, and to give to them th 
utmost value to which they ean, mn fairness, be ent 
Ued; but there are ciren ustances attending each 
‘all of them, whieh must, iu the opinion of auy 
partial investigatur of tne subject, take from th 
a great deal of the eff-ct which the American ng 
‘Ualors assign to them, as giving to this count 
claim ty the eutire region drained hy the Calon 
und ils branches, 
In the first place, as relates to the discover 
Gray, it most he remarked that he tas a private j 
vigalar, sailing principally fur the purposes of trà 
which fact establishesa wide difference, in a nati 
print of view, between jip ep verias accompl 
,ed hy him and those effec B hy Cook and Vaneou 
¿who sailed in ships of the royal navy of Gm 
"Britain, and who were sent lo the northwest cugas 


covery. 
| pi the next place, it is a circumstance not to 9 
"lost sight of, that it was nnt for several years folla 
,ed up hy any act which coukl give it value io aj 
tional point of view; it was nat, in truth, ny d. 
known tu the world either by the discoverer himsel 
or hy his government. So recently as the year T 
the American plenipotentiaries in London rer 
ed, with great correctress, in one of their repo 
tiat “respecting the mouth of the Columbia river 
! we know nothing of Gray's discoveries but throug 
' British accounts.” 

[n the next place, the connexion of Gray’s disen 
,very with that of Lewis and Clarke, i» interrupt 
„by the intervening exploration af lieutenant Brougt 
‘ton. of the British surveying ship, “Chatiam,” 
| With respect to. the expedition. of Lewis 
Clarke, it mast, on a close examination oi the rà u 
| pursued by the», be confessed that, neither on ther 
outward journey tothe Pacific, nor on their hom 

ward journey to the United States, did they taug 
‘upon the head watera of the principal branch of tli 
Columbia river, which lie far to the north of th 
parts of the coantry traversed and explored hy them 

Thompson, of the British Northwest compai 
“was the first civilized person who navigated 
| northern, in reality the mim, branch of the Col 
jbix, or traversed any part of the country draine 
; by it. | 

]t was by a tribotary of the Columbia that Lawi 
‘and Clarke made their way lo the main streainie 
! that river, which they reached ata point distan 1 
„is believed, not more than two hundred miies froi 
jthe point to which the river nad already been e 

plored by Broughton. n | h 

These facts, the undersigned conceivea, will] 
found sullicient. to reduce the value of Lewis , 
Claike's exploration on the Columbia to units whid 
would by no meaus justify a claim to the whale 
ley drained by that river and its hranches, 

As to sctWement, the quilified nature of the righ 
devalved to the U. Sistes by virtoe of the restitullj 
of Fort Astoria, has already been paintee o il. 

It wali tins be seen, the midersigned confide 
helieves, that on the grounds of discovery, explar 
tion, and settlement, Great Britam has nothin 
fear from a comparison of her elis to the Oreg 
territory, taken asa whole, with those oj the U uiie 
States. ' 

That reduced ta the valley drained by the Colagi 
‘hia, the facts on. whith tbe United States resis Ue 
eave are fat fron heang of that complete aud es 
sive character which wauld jastity a elban t 
whole valley of the Columbia; and 

That, especially as relates to Vancouver's isla 
taken by itself, the preferable cla:m of Griat 
tain, in evcry point of view, seems to have 
clearly demonstrated. 

After this exposition of the views enterluine 
the British goveroment respecting the relative 
and importaaec of the Brush aad American cl 
the American plenipotentiary will not tc surpr) 
to hear that the undersigned does not feel at lib 
to accept the propusal offered hy the American 
potentiary fur the settlement of the question. | 

This proposal, in fact, allers less taa thatt i 
ed by the American pleupotentiaries in the meg 
tiation of 1326, and declined by the British go 
went. 

Ou that ocersion it was proposed that the na 
uon of the Columbia should be made free to Di 
parties. ! 

On this nothing is said in the proposal to whi 
the undvasighed has now the liunor to reply; wil 
with respect to the propused freedom of the po 
Vancouver's island south of lautude 49 deg 
facts which have been appealed to im this rapi 
giving to Great Briain the sim ugest clatas 
possessiin. of uie whole rlond, woud see Jag 
prive sucha proposal of any, \atoc. 44 WE 

The undersigned, therefore, tusts that the Agi 


b 
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an plenipotentiary will be prepared to offer seme |t». part of Spam. prior to the convention of 1790, | 
Drther proposal for the -ettten ut of the Ov nf fores thene forward no longer to he traced in vague nar | 
eR iore eunsietent. with fai ess and (ty | tires cf dise vei ies several of them utlnitted to be 
Ind with ]he rensonahle expectations of the Pritict | apoeruphut, hut in the text and stipulations €f. that eon- 
Iternment, os deSned in the statement (marked D) | vention itself?" 
Hitch Wie umlersizne| bad the honor to pees^nt to And avam, 
A veriean plenipotentiary at the early part of the | say: 
resent negotiation. Admitting that the United States have acquired 
| The un lersizned, British plenipotentiary, has the | all the rights which Spain possessed upeto the treaty 
onor to renew to the honorable James Buchanan, | of Florida, either in- virtue of discovery, or, as is; 
cretary of state and plenipotentiary of the United | pretended, in right of Louisiana, Great Britain 
fates, the assurance of his high eonsideration maintains that the nature and extent of these rights, 
R. PAKENHAM, [ps well as the rights of Great Britain are fixed ard 
defined by the convention of Nootka,” &u., &e., &c. 
The undersianed, after a careful examination, can ` 
discover noting in the note of the present British 
plenipotentiary to Mr. Calhoun, of the 12th Septem- 
her last, to impair the force of these declarations 
and admissions cf his predecessors. On the con- 


in summing up their whole case th. y | 


| 


l 
| 


| Hon. James Bucnanan, &e. 


(reb) 

Department of State, Washington. Aug. 30, 1845. 
The nndersigned, secretary of the state of the 
Jnited States, deems it his duty to make some oh«er 
mtions in reply to the statement of her Britannic 
Jajesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister pleuino- 
ntiary, marked R. P , and dated 29ih July, 1845. 
Preliminary to the discussion, it is necessary to fix 


them. 

Whatever may be the consequences, then, wheth- 
er fer good or for evil—whether tn strengthen ar to 
destroy the British claim—it is now too late for the 


trary, its genaral tone is in perfect accordance with 


intended to he made, by Spain. The Naotk eon- 
vention is arbitrary. and artifi: ial in the highest de- 
grees ond many Geng rather tha: the mere i know- 
ledzement of simple and elemeut inv pem eiples cone 
scerated bv the law of nations | all its provisions 
it is expressly confined to Great Britain and Spain, 


laad acknowledges no right whatever in auy third 


p wer to interfere with the northwest eoast of Ame- 
riea. Neither in its terms, nor in its essence, doea 
it contain any acknowledgement of previously sub- 
sisting territorial rights in Great Britain, or any 
other nation. It is strictly confined to luture engage- 
ments, and these are of the most peculiar character. 
Even under the construction of its pravisions maintain- 
edby Great Brilain. her claim does not extend to plant 
colunies; which she would have had a right to do 


lunder the law of nations, had the country been un- 


appropriated; hut it is limited to a mere right of 
joint oe -upaney, not in respect to any part, bnt to 
the whole, tlie sovereignty remaining in abeyance. 
And to what kind of occupancy? Not separate and 
| distinet colonies, bul scattered settlements intermin- 
gled with each other, over the whole surface of the 
| territory, fer the smgle purpose of trading with the 


or attention upon the precise question under con- 
iteration, in the present stage of the negotiation.— 
Phis question simply is, were the titles of Spain and 
she United States, when united hy the Florida trea- 


British government tn vary their position’ ]f the 
Nootka convention confers upon them no such rights 
as they claim, they cannot at this late hour zo te- 
¥, on the 221 of February, 1819, good as against hind its provisions, and set up claims which, in 1826, 
reat Britain, to the Oregon territory as far north as | they admitted had been merged * n the text and 
he Russian line, in the latitude af 54 deg. 40 min) stipulations of that convention itself. de ~ 

If they were, it will be admitted that this whole ter- The undersigned regrets that the British plenipo 

itory now helongs to the United States. tentiary dias not noticed his exposition of the trne 
|-'The undersigued again resarks that it is not his | construction of the Nootka convention. He had en 

purpose to repeat the argument by which his prede- dcavored, and he believes successfully, to Un got 
nessor, Mr. Calhoun, has demonstrated the American this treaty was transient in its very nature; that it 
Nitle ‘tu the entire region drained by the Columbia conferred upon Great Britain no right but that of 
siver and its branches.” He will not thus impair its merely trading with the Indians whilst the country 
force. E should remain unsettled, and making the necessary 
Jt is cantended, on the part of Great Britain, that establishments for this purpose; and that it did not 
the Uinted States aequired and hold the Spanish ti- interfere with the ultimate sovereignty of EU 
e suhjeet to the terms and conditions of the Nootka over the territory. The British plenipotentiary RE 
Sourd convention, concluded between Great Bri- not attempted to resist these couciusions. If they be 


ain aud Spain, at the Escu rial, on the 28th October, fair and legitimate, then it would not avail Great 
1790. Britain, even if she should prove the Nootka cun- 
| In opposition to the argument of the undersigned, | vention to be still in force, On the abe WA 
contained in his statement marked J B. maintaining convention, if the construction placed upon tt by Ke 
that this convention had been annulled by the war undersigned be enrrect, contains a clear virtual ad- 
etween Spain and Great Britain, in 1198, and has | Mission on the part of Great Britain that Spain held 
never since been revived hy the parties, the British the eventual Paine of xovereiguty ugen the uo E. 
plempatentiary, in his statement marked R. P., has as Bananas and consequently that iL now bi longs 
aken th: following positions: to the United States. p . 
J. “That when Spain concluded with the United The value of this admission, made in 1790, is the 
tates the treaty of 18)9, commonly called the Flo- | same w hether or uot the convention has continued 
ida treaty, the convention concluded hetween tlie | to exist until the present day. But he is willin: to 
former power and Great Britain, in 1790, was con- leave this point on the uneantraverted argument con- 
sidered by the parties to it to he still in force." t-ined in his former statement . b 
And 2, “But that, even if no such treaty had ever| — But is the Nootka Sound convention still in force? 
existed, Great Britain would stand, with reference The British plenipotentiary dues not contest the ecar 
o a claim to the Oregon territory, in a position at general principle of public law, ‘that war terminates 
east as favorable as the United Stites.” all subsisting treaties between the belligerent powers. 
The undersigned wall follow, step by step, the ar- He contends, however, in the first place, that this 
gument of the British plenipotentiary in suppnrt of | convention is parity commercial; and that, so far as 
these prep sitians. it partakes of this character, 1t was revived by the 

The British plenipotentiary states “that the treaty | tresty conchided at Madrid on the 28th Angust, 
Hof 1790 is tot appealed tn by the British govern: | 1214 which declares “that all the treaties of com- 
ment, os the American plenipotentiary seems to sup-| merce whieh subsisted between the two parties 
f pase, as teir ‘main reliance! in tlie present dieus- | (Great Britain and Spain) in 1196, were thereby ra- 
sien,” but to show that, by the Florida treaty of | tined and confirmed,” amd 2d, that in other respects 
|1819, the United States acquired to right to exelu- | it mast be considered as an acknowledgement ol sub- 
(Sive dominion over any part of the Oregon@erritory. sisting rights—an admission of certain principles of 
The undersigned had believed that ever since 1526, 


international Jaw,” nat to be revoked by war. — 
Nile Noutka convention has been regards oy the In regard to the first proposition, the undersigned 
| British. government as their main, if not their only 


is sati-Red to leave the question to rest upon his 

| reliance, The very nature and peculiarity of their former argument, as the British plenipotentiary tas 
|. elaim. ids ntified it with the contraction wich they | contented himself with merely asserting the fact, 
E imposed upun this convertion, and necessarily! that the commercial portion ut the Noutka Sound 
excludes every other basis of title. What but to ac- | cons ention wus revived hy the treaty of 1914, with- 
Peard with this construction could have caused 


nut even specifying what he considers to he that pore 
| Messrs. Huskisson and Addnigton, the British com- | tion of that convention. If the undersigned had de- 
E missioners, in specifying their title, on the J6sh De-|sired to strengthen lns former position, he might 
| cemher, 1826, t^ declare “that Great Britain elaims| have repeated with great elfeet the argument con 
[no exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that) tained in the note of Lord Aherdeen ta the Duke of 
Merritury Her present claim, not in respect 10 any Sotomayor, dated 3U:h June, 1345, in wlisch hes lord- 
part, but to the whole, ts limited to a right of joint) ship clearly established that ell ipe T of com- 
pccupaney in common with other states, leaving the | merce subsisting between Greal Britain and Spain, 
fight of exclusive dominion in aheyanee.™ And 


previons to 1796 were eunfined to the trade with 
agai: “By that convention (of Nootka) it was agreed | Spain alore, and did not embrace her colonies and 
hat all parts of the northwestern esast of America, | remote pos-essions. — A M s 
not already occupied, at ihat time, by either of the; The second proposition of fine British plenipoten- 
I contracting parties, should theneeforward be equally | tiary deserves greater attention. Does the Nootka 
open tu the suljeets of both, for aH purposes of eum-| Sount convertion belong to that class of treaties 
jeree and -eit.ement—tlie sovereignty remaining in! vontaming “an ackoowledgement of snhristing rights 
"aueyance. Baton this subjeet we ale not left tol —an admission ot certain principles of international 
nere inferences, However, cler. The British com- 


law? not to be abrogated hy war? Had Spain by 
“missioners, m their statement from which the under-| this convention aeknowledzed the right of all na- 
signed hs- just quoted, have virtually abandoned any 


tiens tu make disceveries, plant seltlements, and es 
other utie ^ lich Great Britain may have previous- 


tabti-h. colonies on the northwest coast of A nerica, 
ly asserted to the territory in dispute, and expressly bringing with th m their sovereign jurisdiction, there 
declare “that whatever that title may have been, 


would have been much force in the argument, Ba 
however, cither on the part of Great Britain or on 


uc 


such an admission never was mede, and never was 


! Indians, to all «f which the subjects of each power 
(should have free access, the right of exclusive do- 
minin remaining suspended. Surely, it cannot be 
successfully contended that such a treaty ia ‘tan ad- 
‘mission of certain principles of international law,” 
| su sacred und so perpetual in their nature as not to 
jhe annulled by war. On the contrary, from the cha- 
| racterof its provisions, it cannol be supposed for a 
single moment that it was intended for any purpose 
| hit that of a mere temporary arrangement hetween 
| Great. Britain and Spain. The law of nations re- 
coonizes no such principles in regard to unappro- 
priated territory as those embraced in this treaty; 
and the British plenipotentiary must fail m the at- 
| tempt to prove that it contains ‘fan admission of cer- 
tun prineiplis of international law” whieb will sur- 
vive the shock of war. 

Bat the British plenipotentiary contends that from 
the silence of Spain during the negotiations of 1818, 
between Great Britain and the United States, re~ 
-peeting the Oregon territory, as well as “from her 
silence with respect to the continued occupation by 
the British of their settlements in the Columbia ter- 
ritory, subsequently to the convention of 1814," it 
muy fairly “be inferred that Spain considered the 
‘ stipuitatioos of the Nootka convention, and the prin- 
ciples therein laid down, to be still in forced? 


The ninlerstzned cannotimazine a case where the 
ohligations of a treaty, onge extinguished hy war, 
ean be revived without a positive agreement to this 
eflect between the parties. Even if both parties, 
after the conclusion of peace, should perform posi- 
[tive and uneqnivocal acts in accordance with ifs pro- 

visions, these must be construed as merely voluntary, 
ito be discontinued by cither at pleasure, But in the 

present ease it is not even pretended that Spain per- 
| formed any act in accordance with the convention of 
Nootka Sound, after her treaty with Great Britain of 
11814. Her mere silence is relied upon to revive 
| that convention. 

The undersigned asserts confidently, that neither by 
public nor private law will the inere silence of onc 
party, whilst another is encroaching upon his rights, 
even if he had knowledge of this encroachment, de- 
prive him of these rights. If this principle be cor- 
rect as applied to individuals, it holds with much 
greater force in regard to nations, The feeble may 
not be in a eonvitiv« to camplain against the power- 
fui; and thus the encroachment of the strong would 
convert itself into a` perfect title against the weak. 

fu the present case, it was scarcely possible for 
Spain even to have learned the pendency of negotia- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain, 
in relation to the Northwest coast of America, be- 
tore she bad ceded ail her rights on that coast to the 
former hy the Florida treaty of 221 Feb. 1819.— 
The carvention of joint occupation between the 
United States and Great Britain was not signed at 
London until the 20th October, 1818—but four 
months previmis to the date of tie Florida treaty; 
land the ralifisations were not exchanged, and the 
vonveuntion published, until the 30th of Jan. 1819. 

Besides, the negotiations. which terminated the 
Florida treaty had heen commenced as early as De- 
cember, 18:5 and were in full progress on the 20th 
Oetober, 1318, when the convention was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 1t does 
not appear, therefore, that Spain had any knowledge 
of the existence of Lhese negotiations; and even if 
this were otherwise, she would have had no motive 
to complain, as she was in the very act of transfer- 
ring al! her sights ta the United States. 

Bat says the British plenipoteutiary, Spain looked 
in silence on the continued aceupation by the British 
ol the settlements in the Columbia territory, subse- 
quently tn the convention of 1814; and, therefore, 
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she considered the Nootka Sound convention to be 
silence, so far as 


stil! force. "Tbe peri d of thi 
DE e* Soin, « cameneed 2din day «f 
Au 1314 of the auauunal artieles ta 


the trvaly of Ma iiid, and terminated on the 99d of 
Febrnary, 1819, the date of the Florida treaty.. Is 

there the. least reason from this silence to infer an 

admission hy Spam of the continued existence of the 

Nootka Suund convention? In the first place, this 

convention was entirely confined "to landing on the 

coasts of those seas, in places not already occupied, 

for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with 

the natives ol the country, or of making settle nents 

there." It did not extend to the interior. At the 

date of this convention, no person dreamed that Bri- 

tish traders from Canada, or Hudson's Bay, would 

cross the Rocky mountains and enernaeh on the 

rights of Spain from that qnarter. Great Britain 

had never made any settlement on the northwestern 

enast of Ameriea, from the date of the Nootka 

Sound convention until the 22d February, 1819; nor, 

so far as the undersigned is informed, has she done | 
so down to the present moment. Spain could not, | 
therefore, have eomplained of any such settlement. | 
In regard to the eneroachments which had been 

made from the interior by the northwest company, 

neither Spain nor the rest of the world had any spe- , 
cific knowledge of their existence. But, even, if, 
the British plenipotentiary had brought such know- | 
ledge home to her—which he has not atteinpted—she 
had been exhausted by one long and bloody war, 
and was then engazed in another with her colonies; 
and was, besides, negotiating for a transfer of al] her 
rights on the northwestern coast of America to the 
United States. Surely these were sufficient reasons 
for her silence, without inferring from it that she ae- , 
quiesced in the continued existence of the Nootka 
convention. If Spain had entertained the least 
idea that the Nootka convention was still in force, 
her good faith and her national honor would have 
caused her to communicate this fact to the United 
States before she had ceded this territory to them 
for an ample consideration. Not the least intima- 
tion of this kind was ever communieated. 

Like Great Britain in 1818, Spain in 1819 had no 
idea that the Novtka Sound convention was in force. 
It had then passed away, and was forgotten. 

The British plenipotentiary alleges, that the rea- 
son why Great Britain did not assert the existence 
of the Nootka convention, during the negotiations 
betwegn the two governments in 1818, was, that no 
oocasion had arisen for its interposition, the Ameri- 
can government not having then aequired the title of 
Spain. 1t is very true that the Uuited States had 
not then acquired the Spanish title; but is it possible 
te imagine, that throughout the whole negotiation, 
the, British: commissioners, ha: they supposed this 
convention to have been in existence, would have re 
mained entirely silent in regard to a treaty whieh, as 
Great Britain now alleges, gave her equal and co- 
ordinate rights with Spain to the whole northwest 
coast of America? At that period, Great Britain 
confined her claims to those arising from discovery 
anu purehase from (he Indians. How vastly she 
could have strengthened these claims, had she then 
supposed the Nootka eonvention to be in foree, with ! 
her present construction of its provisions. Even in 
1824 it was first introduced into the negottation, not 
by her commissioners, but by Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary. 


Bat the British plenipotentiary argues, that “the 
United States can found no claim on discovery, cx- ! 
ploration, and seillemeut effected previously to the ` 
Florida treaty, without admitting the prineiples of | 
the Nootka conveution;? tnor can they appeal to. 
any exclusive right, as aequired by the Florida trea- | 
ty, without npsetting all claims adduced in their own 
proper right, by reason ol discovery, exploration, | 
and settlement antecedent to that arrangement.” | 

This is a must ingenious method of making two 
distinet aud indépendent titles, held hy the same na- | 
tion, worse than aue—of array ing them against each | 
other, and thus destroying the validity of both.— 
Does he forget that the United States own both 
these titles, and can wield them eitier separately or 
conjoinily against the elaim of Great Britain, at 
their pleasure? From the course of his remarks, it 
might be supposed that Great Britain, and not the 
United States, had aequived the Spanish title under 
the Florida treaty. Bat Great Britain is a third 
pos eunre stranger to both these titles—and 

a ho right whatever to marshal the one against the 
Olner, 

By what authority can Great Britain inlerposa in 
this manner? Was it ever imagined in any court of 
justice that the aeq nsition of a new title destroyed 
the old uno; aud vice versa, that the purchase of the 
old title destroyed the new one? In a question of mere 
private right, it would he considered absurd, if a 
stranger to both titles should say to the party who 
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had made a settlement,—you shall not avail yonr- 


self of your possession, heeause this was laken in |the inconsistency between the Spanish and Amer 
vinlation of another outstanding title; and although | ean branches of the title of the United States. 


| must admit that you have also acquired this out- 
standing title, yet even this shall avail you nothing, 
because, having taken posession previously to your 
purehase, you thereby evinced that you dtd not re- 
gard such title as valid. And yet such is the mode 
hy whieh the British plenipotentiary has attempted 
to destroy both the American and Spanish titles.— 
On the contrary, in the case menlicned, the posses- 
sion and the outstanding title being united in the 
same individual, these conjoined would be as per- 
fect as if both had been vested in him from the be- 
ginning. 

The undersigned, whilst strongly asserting both 
these titles, and believing each of them separately 
to be gond as against Great Brilain, has studiously 
avoided instituting any eomparison between them.— 
But admitting, for the sake of the arguroent merely, 
that the discovery by Captain Gray, of the mouth 
of the Columbia, its exploration by Lewis and Clarke, 
and the settlement upon its banks at Astoria, were 
encroachments on Spain, she and she alone, had a 
right to complain. Great Britain was a third party; 
and, as sueh, had no right to interfere in the ques- 
tion between Spain and the United States. But 
Spain, instead of complaining of these acts as en- 
eroachments, on the 22d February, 1819, by the 
Florida treaty, transferred the whole title to the 
United States. From that moment, al} possible eon 
flict hetween the two titles was ended, both being 
united in the same party, 


ther. The litle now vested in the U. States is just 
as strong as though every act of discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement on the part of both powers, had 


heen performed by Spain alone, before she had trans , the whule of the Oregon territory.” 
The two | signed has never, as he before observed, institute 


ferred all her rights to the United States. 
powers are one in this respect; the two titles are 
one; and, as the undersigned will show hereafter, 
they serve to confirm and strengthen each other.— 
Jf Great Britain, instead of the United States, had 


' eequired the title of Spain, she might have contend- 


ed that those acts of the United States were en- 
ccoachments; but, standing 1n the attitude of a stran- 
ger to both titles, she has no right to interfere in the 
matter. y 


The nndersigned deems it unnecessary to pursue 
ihis branch of the subjeet further than to state, that 
the United States, before they had acquired the title 
of Spain, always treated that title with respect.— 
In the negotiation of 1818, the American plenipo- 
tentiaries ‘did nol assert that the United States had 
a perfeet right tu that eountry, bul insisted that their 
claim was at least good against Great Britain; ard 
the convention of Octoher 20, 1818, unlike that of 
Nootka Sound, reserved the claims of any other 
power or state to any part of the said country. This 
reservation conld have been intended for Spain alone. 
But ever since the United States acquired the Spanish 
title, they have always asserted and maintained their 
right in the strongest terms, op to the Russian line, 
even whilst offering, for. the sake of harmony and 
peaee, to divide the territory in dispute by the 49th 
parallel of latitude. 

. The British. plenipotentiary, then, has entirely 
failed to sustain his position, that the United States 
can found no claim on discovery, exploration, and 
settlement, without admitting the principles of the 
Nootka convention, That convention died on the 
commencement of the war between Spain and Eng- 
land, in 1796, and has never since been revived. 

The British plenipotentiary next “endeavors to 
prove that even if the Nootka Sound convention had 
vever existed, the position of Great Britain, in re- 
gard to her claim, whether to the whole or to any 
particular portion of the Oregon territory, is at least 
as good as that of the United States. In order to 
establish this position, he must show that the British 
claim is equal ia validity to the titles both of Spain 
and the United States. These cau never now be 
separated. ‘hey ave one and the same. Dil'ereut 
and diverging as they may have heen heforo the Flo- 
rida treaty, they are now blended together and iden- 
tied. The separate discoveries, explorations, and 
settlement of the two powers, previous to that date, 
must now be considered as if they had all been 
made by the United Slates alone. Under this pal- 
pable view of the subjeet, the undersigned was sur- 
prised to find that in the comparison and contrast 
instituted by the Britisb plenipotentiary between the 
claim ef Great Britain and that of the United States, 
he had entirely omitted to refer to the discove- 
ries, explorations, and settlements made by Spai:.— 
The undersignod will endeavor to supply the omis- 
sian. 

But, before he proeeeds to tha main argument on 
this point, he feels. himself constramed ta «xpress 
his surprise that the British plenipotentiary snould 


Two titles, which migtft|sent the Spanish title, 
have conflicted, therefore, were thus blended toge- | ment from which he extraets these declarations, wat! 


again have invoked in support of the British tif] 


undersigned eannot forbear lo congratulate bimse 
upon the facl, that a gentleman of Mr. Pakenham 
acknowledged ability has been reduced to the nece: 
sity of relying chiefly upon such a support for su 
taining the British pretensions. Stated in brief, 

argument is this: the American Litle is not g 
against Great Britain, because inconsistent with 


United States. The undersigned had expected some 
thing far different from such an argument in a ci 
He had anticipated that the British plenipatent 
would have attempted to prove that Spain hado 
right to the northwestern coast of America; that 
was vacant and unapproprieted; and hence, unde 
the law of nations, was open to discovery, explore 
tion, and settlement hy all nations. But no su 
thing. On this vital puint of his case, he rests 
argument solely on the declaration made by the ù 
dersigned, that the titla of the United States tof 
valley of the Columbia, was perfect and eomple 
before the treaties of joint oceupatian of Octobet 
1818, and August, 1827, and before the date of | 
Florida treaty, in 1819. But the British pleni 
tentiary ought to recollect that this title was asser 
ed to be complete not against Spain, but againa’ 
Great Britain; that the argument wascoaducled mi 
against a Spanish; but a British plenipolentiary; am 
that the United States and not Great Britain, re 
And, forther, that the stal 


an db Ue 


weuao, = 


almost exclusively devoted to prove, in the lang 
quoted by the British plenipotentiary himself, t 

“Spain had a good title, as against Great Britain, t 
The un 


any comparison between the American and the Spa 
ish titles. Holding both—having a perfect right t 
rely upon both, whether jointly or separately-l 
has strongly asserted each of them in their larg 
fully persuaded tbat eitber the one or the othert 
good against Great Britain; and that no human inge 
nuity can make the Spanish title, now vested in t 
United States, worse than it would have been had 
remained in the hands of Spain. 


Briefly to illustrate and enforee this title, shall be 
the remaining task of the undersigned. 

And, in the first place, he canuot but commend th» 
frankness and candor of the British plenipotentiary | 
in departing from the eourse of his predecessor: 
and rejeeting all discoveries previous to those @ 
| Captain Cook, in the year 1778, as foundations 6 
British title. Commencing with diseovery at a pe 
| riod so late, the Spanish title, on the score of anti 
quily, presents a strong contrast to that of Graa 
Britain. The undersigned had stated, as a historie! 
and "striking fact, which must have an importa 
bearing against the claim of Great Britain, that thi 
eocvention, (the Nootka) which was dictated by he 
to Spain, contains no provision impairing the ulti 
mate sovereignty whiea thal power had asserted 
nearly three centuries, over the whole western 
of North America, as far north as the GIst degre 
of latitude, and which had never been seriously 
questioned by any European nation. This had beew 
maintained by Spain with the most vigilant jealous 
ever since the discovery of the Ameriean continen 
and had been acquiesced in by all Enrapean g 
vernments. li had been admitted, even beyond 
latitude of 54 degrees 40 min. north, by Rus 
then the only power baving claims which co 
come in eollision with Spain; and thal, too, under & 
sovereign peculiar Lenacious of the territorial righls 
of her empire." These historical facts had not b 
as they could not be, controverted by the Bri 
plentpotentiary, although they were brought under 
his particular obserration, and wera even quoted by 
him with approbation, for the purpose ol showing: 
the ineonsistency of the several titles held by the 
United States. In the language of Count Ferna 
Nunez, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, to M. 
Montotorin, the sceretary of the foreign departme 
of France, under date of June 16th, 1790: * By the 
treaties, demarkalions, takings of possession, 
the most decided acts of soverelgnty, exercised by 
the Spaniards in those stations, from tha reign” 
Charles H , and authorised by that monarch in 1622 
the origtual vouchers for which ebali ba brought foi 
ward in the course of the negotiation, all the coat 
to the north of the western America, on tho side 
of the south sea, as far as beyond what is called 
Prince William'a. sound, which ie in the Glst 
gree, is acknowledged lo belong exclusively to 
Spam.” i 

Compared with thia ancient claim of Ye 
quiesced iu by ell European nations, for centuries — 
the claim uf Great Britain, founded on discovery coms, 


| 
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Í meneed at°sn late a. period as the year 1778, must sovereign, according to a preserihed reculation; ce But even if the undersigned could be mistaken in 


make an nnfavorable first impre n. |lehrutumy mase readies deelirations wee une ye theee ption- it ould he easy tr mor tigt Cup- 
mnn condideréd the porthwest enast of Americal: of n b» the territory ard ere: tina crosses, | J aX asit as tae Avgerteain sJaop Vast 

evexeiemrely ler own She did not seil t ex Scri Liens, t mumemorate the event. Some ington, passed through the straits of Fuca in 1739, 

Peviions to es; lore thatveoast, for the purpose of ese erosses were afterwards found standing. hy three years before Captain Vuncauver, performed 


Srendering hertitie more valid. When it suited her 
Ow 'convenien e, or prom ted ter own interest, she 
huel out sic. expediltens of discovery, to ascertain 
the character and extent of her own territory; and 


British navieators. In relation to these voyages, 
Haron Humboldt says “in the lollowing year, (1775, 
after that of Perez.) a second expedition set out 
from San Blas, under the command of Heceta, Ayala, 


the same voyage ‘The very instricttons to the lat- 
ter, before he left. England, in January, 1791, refer 
to this fact, which had heen eommnnicated to the 


yet her discoveries along that coast are far carlier 
than those of the British. 

That Juan de Fuca, 8 Greek, in the service of 
Spain, in 1592, discovered and sailed through the 
straits now bearing his name, from its southern to 
its northern extremity, and thence returned by the 
same passage, no longer admits of reasonable 
doubt. An account of this voyage was publish- 


ed in London, in 1625, in a work called the Pil- | Quadra." 


grims, by Samnel Purchase. This account was re- 


ceived from the lips of Fuca himself, at Venice, in | plenipotentiary says, “that Captain Cook must also ' exploration, and setileme 
April, 1596, by Michael Lock, a highly respectable | be considered the discoverer of Nootka Sound, in, ed, giving Great Brita 


Enghsh merchant. 

During a long period, this voyage was deemed fa- 
bulous, because subsequent navigators had in vain 
attempted to find these straits. Finally, after they 
had been found, it was discovered that the descrip- 
tion of De Fuca corresponded so accurately with 

‘their geography, and the facts presented by nature 
upon the ground, that it was no longer possible to 


consider his narration as fabulous It is true that the ing along the continent, before he reached this place, examining 


opening of the straits, from the south, lies between | 
ihe 48th and 49th. parallels of latitude, and not be- 
tween the 47th and 48th parallels, as ha had suppos- 
ed—but this mistake may be easily explained by the 
inaccuracy so common throughout the sixteenth cen- , 


discovered countries. i 

It is also true that De Fuca, after passing through 
these straits, supposed he had reached the inani 
and had discovered the passage so long and so anx- 
iously sought after, between tlie two oceans; but 
from the total ignorance and misapprehension which : 


and Quadra. 


folk bay, and the fiue port of Bucareil. 1 possess 


two very curious small maps, éugraved in 1788, 


Heceta discovered the mouth of the ' 
Rio Columbia, called it the Entrada de Heceta. the 
peak of San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecomb.) near Nor- 


British government by Lieutenaat Meares, who has 
rendered his name so notorious by its connexion 
; with the transactions preceding the Nootka Sound 
| convention, lt is, moreover, well known that the 
| whole southern division of the straits had been ex- 
| plored by the Spanish navigators, Elisa and Quimper 


in the city of Mexico, which give the bearings —the first in 1790, and the latter in 179]. 


of the coast from the 27th to the 53th degree of lati- | 


tude, as they w 


In the face of these iucontestible facts, the British 


consequences of the want of authenticity in the al 
ledged previous discovery of thst port, by Perez.” 
And, yet, Cook did not even sail from Extgiand until 
the 12th July, 1776—nearly two years after Perez 
had made this discovery. The chief object of Cuok’s 
voyage was the discovery of a northwest passage, 
and he never landed at -any point of the continent 
south of Nootka Sound. It is true that, in coast- 


he had observed Cape Flattery, but he was en- 
lirely ignoraut that this was the sonthern entrance 
of the straits of Fuca. ln his journal he admils 
that he had heard some acconnt of the Spanish voy- 
ages of 1774 and 1775, before he left England; aad 


tury, in ascertaining the latitude of plaecs in newly | it is beyond question that, before his departure, ac-| stored to his pos 


both in Madrid aod London. From Nootka Sound, 
Cook did not again see land until he reached the 57th 
degree of aorth latitude. 

In 1787, it is alleged by the British plenipolen- 
tiary that Captain. Berkeley, a British subject, dis- 


After what has been said, it will be perceived 


ere discovered, in the expedition of! how little reason the British plenipotentiary has for 


stating that his governinent has, **as far as relates to 

, Vancouver's Island, as complete a case of discovery, 
nt, as can well be present- 
1in, in any arrangement that 
| may be made wilh regard to the territory in dispute, 
, the strongest possible claim to the exclusive posses- 
į Sion of that island.” 
| The discovery thus relied upon is that of Nootka 
Sound, by Cook, in 1778: when it has been demon- 
‘strated that this port was first discovered hy Perez, 
in 1774. The exploration is that by Vancouver, in 
{passing through the straits of Fuca, in 1792, and 
{he coasts of the territory in dispute, 

| when De Fuca himself had passed through these 
; straits in 1592, and Kendrick again in 1789; and a 
| complete examination of the western coast had been 
| made in 1774 and 1775, both by Perez and Quadra. 
| As to possession, if Meares was ever actually re- 
sessions at Nootka Sound, whatever 


į counts of the voyage of Quadra had been published, | these may have been, the undersigned has never 


' seen any evidence of the fact. 1t is not to be found 
in the jouraals of Vancouver, aithough this officer 
was sent from England for the avowed purpose of 
witaessing such a restoration. The undersigned 

| knows not whether any new understanding took 


prevailed, at that early day, of the geography | covered the straits of Fuca; but these straits had been | place between the British and Spanish governments 


* of this portion of North America, it was natural for | 
him to believe that he had made this important dis- 
covery. 

Justice has at length been done to his memory, ' 
and these straits which he discovered, will, in all 
future time, bear his name, Thus, the merit of, 
the discovery of the straits of Fuca belongs to 
Spain—and this nearly two centuries before they had 
been entered by Captain Berkely, under the Austrian į 
flag. 

It is unnecessary to detail the discoveries of the 
| Spaniards, as they regularly advanced to the nortb, 
from their settlements on the western coasts of 
North America, until we reach the voyage of Cap- 
- tain Juan Perez, in 1774. That oavigalor was com- 
missioned by the viceroy of Mexico to proceed, in 
- the corvette Santiago, to the 60th degree of north 
latitudec—and, from that point, to’examine the coast 
down to Mexico. He sailed from San Blas on the} 
25th January, 1774. In the performance of this 
comtnission he landed, first on the northwest coast 
of Queen Charlotte's Island, near the 54th degree, 
of nonth latitude—and thence proceeded south, atong 
- the shore of that island, and of the great island of 
Quadra and Vancouver—and then along the coast of 
the continent, until he reached Monterey. He went 
on shore, and lield intercourse with the natives at 
several places, and especially at the entrance of a’ 
bay in Jalitude 495 degrees, which he called Port, 
San Lorenzo—the same now known by the name of 
Nootka Sound. In addition 10 the journals of this 
voyage, which render the fact incontestible, we 
have the high authority of Baron Humboldt in its 
» favor. That distinguished traveller, who had access 
to the manuseript ducuments in the city of Mexico, 
states that ‘Perez, and his pilot, Estevan Martinez, 
left the port of San Bias on the 24th January, 1774. 
On the 9th August they anchored (the first of all 
European navigators) in Nootka Road, which they 
called tbe port of Sau Lorenzo, and which the illus- 
trious Cook, jour years afterwards, called King 
George's sound.” 

In the next year, (1775,) the viceroy of Mexieo; 
again fitted ont the Santiago, uader (he command of 
Bruno Heceta, with Perez, her former commander, 
as ensign; and also a schooner, called the Sonora,, 
commaaded hy Juan Francisco de ja Bodega y Qua- 
dra. These vessels were cumioissioned to examine 
(he oorthwestern coast of America, as far as the 65th 
degree of latitude, and sailed ia company, from San 
Bias, on the 15tb March, 1775. 

lt is unnecessary to enumerate the diferent places 
on the coast, examined by the:e navigators, either io 
company orseparately Sullice it to say thal they tand- 
ed at many places on the coast, from the 41st to the 
51th degree o1 latitude, on all of which occasions they 
look possession of the country, in the name of their j 


discovered, by Juan de Fuca, nearly two centuries 
before. Besides, if there had beea any merit in this 
discovery of Captaia Berkeley, it would have be- 
longed to Austria, in whose service he was, and an- 
der whose colors he sailed, and cannot be appropria- 
ted by Great Britain. : 


And here il is worthy of remark, that these disco: 
veries of Cook an 
all those on which the British plenipotentiary re- 
lies, previons to the date of the Nootka Sound 
convention, in October, 1790, to defeat the ancient 
Spanish title to the northwe-t coast of America. 


The undersigoed will now take a position which | 


cannot, in his opinion, be suecessfully assailed; and 
this 1s, that no discovery, exploration, or settlement, 
made by Great Britain, on the northwest coast of 


| America, after the date of the Nootka Sonnd con- 


vention, and before it was (ermiaated, by the war 
of 1796, can be invoked by that power, in favor of 
her own title, or against the title of Spain. Even 
according to the British construction of that con- 
vention, the sovereignty over the terrilory was to 


remain in abeyance, during its contiananee, as well | 


in regard to Great Britain as to Spain. It would, 
therelore, have been an open violation of faith on 
the part of Great Brilain, after having secured the 
privileges coaferred upon her by the convention, to 
tura round against her partner, and perform any acts 
calculated to divest Spain of her uitimate sovereignty 
over any portion of the country. The palpable mean- 
ing of the convention was, that during ils contiunance 
the rights of the respecuve parties, whatever they 
may have been, shonld remain just as they had ex- 
isted at its commencement. 

The governueut of Great Britain is not justly 
chargeable with any such breach of faith. Captain 
Vancouver acted without instroctions, in attempting 
tu take possession of the whole northweslera curs! of 
America, in the name of his sovereign. ‘his ollicer, 
sent ont trom England to execute the coaveatian, did 


d Berkeley, ia 1773 snd 1787, are | 


,on this subject; but one fact is placed beyond all 
doubt, that the Spaniards continued in the undis- 
| turhed possession. of Nootka Sound until the year 
1795, when they voluntarily abandoned the place.— 
, Great Britain has never at any time since occupied 
this or any other posilion on Vancouver's [sland.— 
| Thus, on the score of either discovery, exploration, 
or possession, this island seems to be the very last 
| portion of the territory in dispute to which she can 
assert a just claim. 
ln the mean time the United States were proceed- 

| iag with the discoveries whieh served to complete 
and confirta the Spanish American title to the whole 
of the disputed territory. à 
| Captain Robert Gray, in. June, 1789, in the sloop 
Washington, first explored the whole eastern coast 
of Queen Charlotte's Island. 
| In the sutomn of the same year, Captain John 
Kendrick—having in the mesutiine surrendered the 
eommand of the Columbia to Captsin Gray—sailed, 
as has been already stated, ia the sloop Washington, 
| entirely through the straits of Fuca. 
ln 1791, Captain Gray returned to the North Pa- 
| cific in the Columbia; and in thesummer of that year 


| 


examined many of (he inlets and passages between 
the 54th and 56th degrees of latitude, which the un- 
dersigned considers it unnecessary to specify. 

On the 7th May, 1792, he discovered and entered 
Bultincü's harbor, w here he remained at anchor threc 
days trading with the Indians. 

Oa the 11th May, 1792, Captain Gray entered the 
moulh of the Columoia, aad completed his discove- 
ry ol that great river. This river had been long 
songht in vain by former navigators. Both Meares 
and Vancouver, after examination, had denied its 
existence. has 15 the world indebted to the enter- 
prise, perseverance, and intelligence of an Ameri- 
ean captain of a trading vessel for their first know- 
ledge of this, the greatest river nu the western coast 
of America—a river whose head springs flow from the 


not eariy with hua any authority to violate it, in this | gorges of the Rocky Mountains, and whose branches 


outrageous manner. 

Without this treaty, he would have been a mere 
intruder; ouder il, Great Brilaia had a right to make 
discoveries und surveys, nol thereby to acquire title, 
but merely to enab!e her subjects to select. spots the 
mosl advantageous to use the language of the con- 
vention, “lov the purpose of carrying on their com- 
merce with Lhe natives of the country, or of making 
Settlements there.” 

{t this construction of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion be correct—and the undersigned does not per- 


| ceive how it caa be qnestioned—then Vancouver's 


passage, Lhiungh the straits of Fuca, in 1792, and 
Alesander Mackenzie’s journey across the coatinent, 
in 1793, can never be transforined into elements of 
title m favor of Great Britain. 


extend from Lhe 42d to the 53d parallels of latitude. 
This was the last aod most important discovery on 
the coast, and lias perpetuated the name of Robert 
Gray. In all future time, this great river will bear 
the name of his vessel, 

lt is trae that Bruno Heceta, in the year 1775, had 
been opposite the bay of the Columbia; and the cur- 
rents aad eddies of the water caused him as be re- 
maiks, to believe thal this was ‘tthe mouth of some 
great river, or of some passage to another sea;” and 
his Opiniun seems decidedly to have been that this 
was the opening of the strait discovered hy Juan de 
Fuca in 1592. ‘To use his own language: ‘‘Not- 
withstanding the great difference between the posi- 
tion ol this bay and the passage mentioned by De 
Fuca, | have little difficulty in conceiving that they 
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mov he the same having observed «qual or greater | 


cences in latitudes. of other eapes and ports on 
tise n arats pr owr tiac; and in 
all cases ‘fe latitudes thas assigoed are higher than 


” 


az[s ul! stie 


the reali nes 

Heceta, from his own declaration, had never en- 
tered the Columbia; and he was 10 dooht whether 
the opening was the mouth of a river or an arm of 
the sea; and subsequent examinations of the const 
by other navigators had rendered the opinion univer- 
£9] that no such river existed, when Gray first bore 
the American flag across ils bar, sailed. up its chan- 
nel for twenty-five miles, and remained in the river 
nine days, trading with the ludians. » 

The British plenipotentiary attempts lo depreciate 
the value to the Urited States of Gray’s discovery, 
because his ship (the Columbia,) was a trading not 
a national vessel. As he furnishes oo reason for this 
distinction, the undersigned will confine himself to 
the remark that a merchant vessel bears the flag of 
her country at her mast head, and continues under 
its jurisdicti n, inthe same inanner as though she 
had been commissioned for the express purpose 
of making discoveries. Besides, beyond all doubt, 
this discovery was made by Gray; and to what na- 
tion could the benefit of it belong, unless it be to 
the United States? Certainly not to Great Britain. 
And if to Spain the United States are now her repre- 
s^nlative. 

Nor does the undersigned perceive in what maaner 
the value of this great discovery can he lessened by 
the fact that it was first published to the world 
throngh the journal of Captain Vancouver, a British 
suthority. On the contrary, ifs suikenticity being 
thus acknowledged hy the party having an adverse im- 
terest, is more firmly established than if it had been 
first published in the United States. 


From a careful examination and review of the 
subject, the undersigned ventures the assertion, that 
to Spain and the United States belong all the merit 
of the discovery of the northwest coast of America 
south of the Russian line, not a spot of which, un- 
less it may have heen the shores of some of the 
interior bays and intets. after the entrance to (hem 
had been known, was ever beheld by British sub- 
jeets, until after it had, been seen or touched by a 
Spaniard or ao American, Spain proceeded in this 
work of discovery, not as a means of acquiring title, 
but for the purpose of examining and surveying ter- 
ritory to which she believed she had an incontesta- 
ble right, This title had been sanctioned for centuries 
by the acknowledzment nr aequiescence of all the 
European powers. ‘The United States alone could 
have disputed this title, anil that only to the extent 
of the region watered by the Columbia. The Span- 
ish and American titles, now united by the Florida 
treaty, cannol be justly resisted by Great Britatn.— 
Considered together, they constitute a perfect title 
to the whole territory in dispute, ever since the [1th 
May, 1792, when Captain Gray passed the bar at the 
mouth of the Columtia, which he had observed in 
August 1788. 

The undersigned will now procee:l tn show that 
this title ol the United States, at least to the posses- 
sion of the territory at the mouth of the Colunb:a, 
has been acknowledged by the mast solemn and une- 
quivecal acts of the British governinent. 

After the purchase cf Louisiana from France, the 
government of the United States fitted oul an expe- 
dition under Messrs. Lewis and Clarke; who, in 1805, 
first explored the Columbia, from its source to its 
muuth preparatory tu the occupation of the territory 
hy the United States. 

In 1811, the settlement at Astoria was made hy the 
Americans, near the mouth nf the river, and several 
other posts were established in the interior along its 
banks. The war of 1812 between Great Britain 
and the United States thos found the latter in peace- 
able possession of that region. Astoria was eap 
tured by Great Britain during this war. The treaty 
of peare concluded at Ghent in December, 1814, 
provided that ‘all territory, places, and possessiuns 
whatsoever, taken by either party from the other, 
during the war," &e , &c., “shall be restored withe 
out delay." In obedience 10. the provisions of this 
treaty, Great Britain restored Astoria to the United 
States; and thus admitted in the mostsolemu manner, 
not only that it had been an Ameriean territory or 
possession at the commencement of the war, but 
that it had been captured by British arms during its 
contmuance. Jt is now too late to gainsay or ex- 
plain away these facts. Both the treaty nf Ghent, 
and the acts of the British government under it, dis- 
prove the allegations of the British plenipotentiary, 
that Astoria passed “into British hands by the volun- 
tary act of the persons In charge of it,” and “that it 
was restored (o the United States, iu. 1818, with cer- 
tain well authenticated reservations.” - 

In reply to the first of these allegations, it is trne 
that the agents of the (Aincrican) Paeifie Fur conte 


pany, before the capture of Astoria, on the 16th 
Octoher, 1813. had transferred all that they could 
"iransfer—the. private property of the compa y—to 
the (British) Nortnwest company; but it ifl scirce- 
ily he contended that such an arrangement eonld 
‘impair the sovereign rights of the United States to 
‘the territory. Accordingly, the American flag was 
, still kept fying over the fort until the first of Decem- 
‘ber, 1813, when it was captured by his majesty’s 
sloop of war Rackoon, and the British flag was then 
substttuted, 

That it was not resinred to Lhe United States 
* with certain well authenticated reservations” fully 
appears from the act of restoration itself, bearing 
date 6th October, 1818. This is as absolute and un 
conditional as the Encli-h language ean make it.— 
That this was according to the intention of Lord 
Castlereagh, clearly appears from his previnus ad- 
mission to Mr. Rush of the right of the Americans 
to be reinstated, and to be the party in possession 
while treating on the title. If British ministers af 
terwards, in despatches to their own agents, the 
contents of which were not communiested to the 
government of the United States, thought proper to 
protest against our title, these were, in effect, but 
mere mental reservations, which could not allect the 
validity of their own solemn and unconditional act 
of resturation. 

But the British plenipotentiary, nolwithstanding 
the American disenvery of the Columbia hy Captain 
"Gray, and the exploration by Lewis and Clarke of 
several vf its branches, from their sources in the 
Rocky Mountains, as well as its main channel to the 
neean, contends that because Thompson, a British 
subject in the employment of the Northwest com-. 
pany, was the first who navigated the northern 
branch of that river, the British goveroment thereby 
acguired certain rights against the United States, 
the extent of which he does not undertake to speci- 
‘fy. In other words, that after one nation had disco- 
vered and explored a great river, and several tribu- 
tanes, and made settlements on its banks, another 
nation, if it could iud a single brauch on its head 
waters which had not been actually explored, might 
appropriate to itself this branch, together with the 
adjacent territory. If this could have been done, it 
would have produced perpetual strife and collision 
among the nations alter the discovery of America. 
lt would have violated the wise principle conse- 
erated by the practice of nations, which gives the 
valley drained hy a river and its branches to the na- 
tion. which Had first discovered and appropriated its 
mouth. 


But, for another reason, this alleged discovery of 

hompson has no merits whatever. His journey 
was undertaken on behalf of the Northwest com- 
pany, for the mere purpose of anticipating the Unit- 
ed States in the occupation of the mouth of the Ca- 
tumbia—a territory to which no nation, nnless it may 
have been Spain, could, with any show of justice, 
dispute their right. They had acquired it by disco- 
very and hy exploration, and were now in the act of 
taking possession. Tt was in an enterprise under- 
taken for such a purpose, that Thompson, in hasten 
ing from Canada to the mouth of the Colnmbia, de- 
scended the north, arbitrarily assumed by Great Bri- 
tain to be the main branch of this river. The pe- 
riad was far too late to impair the title of either 
Spain or tbe United States by any such proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. Thompson on his return, was accnmpanied 
hy a party from Astorin, under Mr. David Stuart, 
who established n post at the confluence of the 
Okinagan with the north brauch of the Columbia, 
abont six hundred miles above tlie mouth of the lat- 
ter. 

in the next year (1812) a second trading post 
was established by a party from Astorta, on the 
Spokan, about six hundred end Gfty miles from the 
ocean. 

Itthns appears that, previous to the capture of 
| Astoria by the British, the Americans had extended 
i their possessions ip the Columbia six hundred and 
‘fifty miles. ‘Phe mere intrusinu. of the Northwest 
‘company into this territory, and the establishment of 

two or three trading posts, in 1311. and 1312, on the 
head waters of the river, can surely not interfere 
| with, or impair the Spanish American title. What 
jthis company may have done mi the titermediate 
| period until 20th Ostnoer, 1318—the date pf the lirat 
jtreaty of joint oceupati.n—is unkaown to the un- 
| ae DU from the rmpenetrahle mystery in which 
they have veiled their proceedings. Alter the date 
| of tins treaty, neither Great Britain nor the United 
! States could have pertorined any act affecting their 
‘claims to the disputed territory. 

To sum vp the whole, then, Great Britain cannot 
rest her claims to tne northwest coast of America 
upon discovery. As little will her single claim by 
settlement at Nontka Sound avail ter. Even Bel 


sham, her own historian, forly years ago, declared 
it to he certain, from the most authentic information, 
"that the Spanish flag flying at Nootka was never 
stiock, and that the territory has been virtually re- 
tinguished hy Great Britain.” 

The agents of the Northwest company, penetrating. 
the continent from Canada, in 1806, established their 
first trading post west of the Rocky Mountains, at 
Frazier’s lake, in the 54th degree of latitude; and 
this, with the trading posts established by Thompson 
—to which the undersigned has just adverted—and 
possibly some others afterwards, previous to Octo- 
ber, 1818, constitutes the claim of Great Britain by 
actual settlement. 

Upon the whole: from the most careful and ample - 
examination which the underaigned has been able to 
bestow upon the subject, he is satistied that the 
Spanish American title, now held hy the United. 
States, embracing the whole territory between the 
parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 min., - 
the best title in existence to this entire region; and 
that the claim of Great Britain to any. portion of it 
has no sufficient fuundation. Even British geogra- 
phers have not doubted our title to the territory 
dispute. There is a large and splendid globe now in 
the department of state, recently received from Loi 
don, and published by Malby and company, ‘‘manue 
facturers and publishers to the society for the difu- 
sion of useful knowledge," which assigns this terri- 
tory to the United States. 1 

Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion 
of the presilent, yet, in the spirit of compromise 
and concession, and in deference to the action of his” 
predecessors, the undersigned, in obedience to his 
instructions, proposed to the British plenipotentiary 
to settle the coniruversy by dividing the territory in 
dispute by the 49tli parallel of latitude, offering, at 
the same time, to make free to Great Britain aay 
port or ports on Vancouver’s Island, south of this 
latitude, whieh the British government might desire. 
The British plenipotentiary has correctly suggested 
that the free navization of the Columbia river was 
not ombraced in this proposal to Great Britain; but, 
ou the other haad, the use nf free ports on the south 
ern extremity of this island had not beea included i 
former offers. 


Such a propo:ition as that which has been made 
never would have been authorised by the preside 
had this been a new question. 

Upon his accession to office, he found the present. 
nezntmtion pending. Jt had been instituted in the — 
spirit and upon the principle of compromise. Hts d 
object, as avo ved by the negotiators, was not to de- 
mand wie whole territory in dispute for either coun= 
try; but, in the language of the first protocol, “to 
treat of the respective claims of the two countries 
to the Oregon territory, with the view to establish a 
permanent boundary between them, westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific ocean.” 

Piaced in this position, and considering that presi- | 


dents Monroe and Adams had, on former occasions, | | 
ollered to divide the territory in dispute by the 49th 7 | 
parallel of latitude, he felt it to ba his duty not ab 
ruptly to arrest the negotiation, but so far to yield | | 
his own opinion as once more to make a similar 
offer. $; 
Not only respect for the eonduct of his predeces- | | 
sors, but a sincere and anxious desire to promote X | 
peace and harmony between the two countries in- 
fluenced him to pursue this course. The Oregon 
question presents the only intervening cloud whioh | 
intercepts the prospect of a long career of mutual) , 
friendship and beneticial commerce between the twa , 
nations, and tliis cloud he desired to remove. | 
These are the reasons which actuated the presiien i 
to offer a proposition so liberal to Great Britain. = 
And how has this proposition been received by th t 
British plenipotentiary? lt has been rejected with , 
out even a reference (o his own government. Nay i 
more, the British plenipotentiary, to use his ow , 
language, “trusts that the American plenipotentiary D^, 
will be prepared to olfer some further proposal fo 3 
the settlement of the Oregon question, more consistent b 
with foirness and equily, and with the reasonable expectas | , 
tions of the British government.” 1 
Under such c.reumstanees the undersigned 18 in p 
structed, hy the president, to say, that. he owes 1t to 7 
his own conntry, and a just appreciation of her title 
to the Oregon territory, to withdraw the proposition i 
to the British government, which had been mada |; 
under liis direction; and it is hereby aocordingly with b. 
drawn. ; u 
In taking this necessary step, the president still) | 
cherishes the hope that this long pending controversy | | 
may yet be finally adjusted, in such a manner ns not " 
lo disturb the peace or interrupt the harmony now f ^ 
80 happily subsisting between the two rations, " 
The undersigned avails himself, &c. h 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
The Right Hon. R. Pagewnam, &e. 
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| “YBARS ROLL ON.” The number of schoeners employed in this service 
à OMM 
~ Tre vear 1845, is huried with those beyond the flood, | aoe eae Med Pier 
p Is meroes and its EvenTs are turned over to the histeri | The expendilura upon iron. revenue steamers, in- 
au. "hey have made their waik upon ihe greet cyele f eluding canstruction, alterations, sails, rigging, ar- 


D of Time and have now passed furever. 
|" Tue year 0918, ia here! ‘Young’ 1846,—as full of 
“Wife, and vigor. und hopes, and promises, as dny of 
“his predecessors. 

Let it be the isk of each une fur himself to contri- 


mament, furniture, outfits of every description, cum- 
mencing in April, 1843, ami up to the date of the 
report, umounted to $620,621 for the eight boats— 
the amount expended on each boat may lie seen on 
page 256, of this volume. 

The report eondemos emphatically all the experi- 
ments and plans which have beeu tried, and recom. 
mends strongly the old original side wheels. [also 
strongly recommends tron as the material of which 
to construct steamers, 

Coast surver. On the same day was laid before 
the house the reper! en the coast survey. Thees 
timate of appropriations necessary to carry out the 
work for the ensuing year, is $111,000. 


rendeiine it,—a year {fraught with blessings to the living 
~ family wih which this edrthiy ball, for the time being, 
is peupl.d. Let liberalicy,—tet cnartry, in eil its. high 
and holy accepiariuus, abound, by cheerlul euntri- 
butions to 1he family happiness from each intelliget 
being upon the suilace ef vur giube,—and what a para- 
dise we mighi muke of it for the enjuyorent of the mil- 
IS fione? What a umillineum would such a cispositian ush- 
er in? 
Hach year lias its errand assigned. Man, too, has hia 
duties in its routine. Vhese lie must pesturm, or an. 
awer tor the nezleet, Let no one hope to excu:e him- 
i ael. Each one has his several task,—all designed ta work 
gozether for the general, as well as individual soud — 
The aggregate sulf-rs if bot a mie be extracted. The 
machinery uf suciety anay he deranged, like thet of a 
waich, by the uaproper inter). sition ot a hair. 
Bar this is the eeason for jeyous gratulat ons, fur'greet- 
ings and festivities; fet us not atiempt 10 divert the agree- 
atie ride. 


"n 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Army of Occupatian. A New Orlcaus rorrespon- 
dent of the Charleston Courier says in one of his latc 
letlers— J have just seen a letter from an officer of 
the United States rmy at Corpus Christi, which 
gives a dreadful pieture of the state of affairs there 
He says the place is erowded with outlaws, thieves, 
and murderers, who daily commit robbery and mur- 
der with impunity; that over thirty grog »hops have 
been opened by the vultures who follow the army to 
prey on the poor soldiers; that two oven, one be- 
lunging to the 4th and the other to the 24 artillery, 
were recently murdered, and others have been drug- | 
ged and robbed; that the country heing in dispute, | 
there are no civil officers, aud that much chagrin is | 
felt that gen. Taylor las takso no steps to discover | 
the murderers and to putau end to the deplorable 
conditivn of alfairs. 

“The wriler says it has excited some surprise that 
general Taylor has not proclaimed martial jaw, but 
according to his belief, n is not for want of firmneas 
or lack of feeling for his command that the general 
has so acted, hut because he is fettcred by the de- 
partment at Washington, which has already giveo 
sufficient proof of its utter ineapability. The writer 
goes on lo represent the situation of the army as 

DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. truly deplorable. lle says that while by day the 

Great Barain ano peazi. Plenipotentiaries| men suter from the sullry heat, at night they ars 
have ten appointed. by the guvernments of Great! nearly perished with cold; that the tents proviced 
-Biuam snd Brazil to negotiate at Rio Janeiro for| them are worthless and no protection against tlie 
the cunelusion of a convention which may promote | drenching rains; that dysentery and catarrhal fever 
© the supyressivn of the slave trade. have made sad havoc among the troops; that one 

Consuns. "Ihe President of tue Ecuador has been | third of them are now on the sick list, and nat one 
pleased to appoint Seth Bryant, esq. consul of Ecua- | fitth have escaped sickness altogether. . 

‘dor lor the port of Boston, and Murat Willis, esq.| Much murmuring, he says, is now heard in the 
for the port of Norfotk. camp al the unnecessary hardships endured. Only 
wood enough for couking purposes is supplied by the 
quartermaster, none being allowed for camp tires, 
und the men have to sit shivering with cold in their 
wel tent», when not on duty or drill, while ever and 
anon a comrade is hurried to his final resting place. 
Truly, this is a state of things of which we had no 
idea, especially as the newspapers have been con- 
stantly stating that the army was in fine healti.— 
Some messures should be al once adopted to remedy 
the evils complained ol. It is to ne hoped the situa- 
tion uf the troops at Corpus Christi will he bruught 
to the notice of congress, and if the facts are as sta'- 
ed, whieh ! fully belicve, that a severe reprimand 
will be administered to those who ate answerable.” 
NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Constitution, U. S. frigate. Extract from the letter 
of capt. John Percival, dated Canton river, Aog. 13. 
1845—* Upon hearing of the late disastrous fire at 
Pitsburg, Penn. the particulars of which I need 
nol ga over, | stated to the crew of the ship, under 
mj command, the circumstances, and that I had no 
doubt thal any som that ought be raised by them, 
would be thankiutly received by those who stood in 
need oi assistance and Lad suBered by that catastro- 
phe. lam proud to say, that Ihe crew to a man, 
came forward and subscribed such sums as their 
circumstances would admit. The amount thus ob: 
tau d was $1,799, wilh which 1 purchased a droft 
on Boston 1ur $1,950, being the net proceeds of the 
subseription raed on board the frigat- Con Anton, 
fur (he reiief of the sullerers by the late fire at Pitts- 
burg.”? 


Life requires its pleasantries. The heart or 
head may be suxpecied ul being wroug, that r fuses 1 
aduiit innocent impulses to happiness. May all,—espe- 
eal may every readerol the National Register have 
his tull preporiign of the blessings with which the new 
year, and euch day caf each suceeeding year, comes 

_ freighiea to uur world. 
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pbute Ais mite towards fulfiliing the gracious destiny 
ME wise Providenee has atfurded ample menns fur 
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TERRITARIAL JURISDICTION. Sullivan's Island The 
Sout Carulma :egisisture have agreed to so much of 
the goveinui’s tuvssage as relates to ceding of cer- 
tain siles to the generat government, on Sullivau's 
Island, in the barvor of Charleston. 


Lesar oecisian. Illinois tax titles. Judge Pope, 
of tie United. Siates district. eourt. for [Htinois, bas 
decides, m a case v here a lax title was sel up against 
å patentee, thal a sale wade under the revenue law 
of 1838 anu 1839, where the sale had been made by 
one sheriff and ibe deed executed by his successor 
s in office, was invalid and conlerred no title; there 

bemy no auttioriy im the act for the second sheriff 
-tọ execute a deed far londs sold by his predecta or. 
The decision, if sustained by the United States su- 
preme court, will affect many titles throughout the 
state. 


Revenve service. A report of the Revenue Ma- 
rine Service was laid before the house of representa- 
hives onthe Fii Dceember, giving the estimated 
expenditures of that service lor 1845, from which il 
appears that esclusive ol the construction of steamers 
and including the pay of ollicers and crews, rauous, 
Supplies, &c. al $229,856 26, 

, The expenditure on revenue boats, (skiffs and 
Tow boats), duriug this year was for 198 
men 

~ New boats aad repairs, 


$71,060 00 
3,163 49 


$74,223 49 
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NUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


“| beg you will eolleet the amount and pay it to 
the proper person in P.ttshurg authorised to receive 
ma--s. for the purpose above mentioned.” 

The Cunbeitand, U. S. frigate, i» 2t Charlestown, 
(Mass.) navy yard, uearly ready for sea. Com. 
Read is to hoist his broad pendant on buard, and 
capt. Dulany takes command, Lieut. Bispham, Ist 
lieut. surgeon Waters Smith, fleet surgeon; and N. 
Wilson, esq. purser; destined lor the coast of Africa. 

The Boxer, U. S. brig, also at Charlestown, is to 
sail for the eoust of Airica in > few days, 

The Lexington, U. S. storeship, commander Ellison, 
arrived at New York on the 20th ult. from Pensacola 
—atheers and crew ull well. 

The Princeton, U. >. steam frizate, immediately 
after reaching Boston harbor a few days since, was 
discovered to be on fire. Most providentially like 
the unfortunate Missouri steamer, she was in port, 
and the fire was soon extinguished. Fault rests 
somewhere or in something. 

“i naval court of inquiry has been ordered by the 
secretary of {he navy, on board the steam frigate 
Princeton, fo. investigate the cause of the late fire 
vn hoard that ship, I! is composed of commodore 
Downes, commanders Nichatson and Crowninshield, 
and purser Woblron as judge advocate. 

It is said the l'rinceton is to be taken into the dry 
dock and her boilers repaired. 

Gulf squadven. The Lexington, U. S. store ship, 
arrived at N. York on the 27th uit. from Pensacola. 
She left there the U. S. sloop Falmouth, steam frigate 
Mississippi, slorp John Adams, and brigs Lawrence and 
Bainbridge. The Saratoga sailed a week before the 
L. under scaled orders. The Si Mary's was on a 
eruise down the gull. 

Pacific squadron. An extract of a letter dated at 
Lima on the 7th of September states that the United 
States squaitron have all left there for Honolulu, to 
take in provisions, and from thence proceed to the 
coast of Mexico. Tho country remained in perfect 
tranquillity, and was likely to remain so, unless a 
disturaanece should take place with Bolivia, of which 
there was some appearance. 


NamioNALaNsTITUTE. Paris, Oclober 30, 1845.-~ 
Ta Francis AMarkos, jr. esq. 

Corresponding secretary of the National Institute: 

My oan sin—! havo the honor to eatlose here- 
with the list of the colleetion of books, medals, &e. 
given to me far the National lustitute, which ] have 
been keeping, waiting for your directions, and which 
| now send to the honorable senator, Reveroy Jonne 
30N, wio saw it incumbering my office, and who ge- 
nerously ollered hunself to take charge of all the 
expenses of packing up, transportation, &o. This 
gentleman will therefore have the pleasure of pre- 
senting personally to the National Justitute the ease 
contaming this eolleetion. 

From the accompanying list the National [nstitute 
will perceive that 1 au constantly thinking and work- 
ing as much as 1t is in my humble sphere to promote 
its welfare, and that ite influence is daily increasing, 
with increasing esteera and respect lor the govern- 
ment and seientilic puwers of the new world, 

The moment congreess will have secured ils per- 
manent existence, offerings and presents trom alf 
parts of the world wall arrive ia Washington, as a 
proof of typ gencral sympatny felt every where for 
the welfare and glory of the Untted States, as well 
as a proof the indispensablenesa of the existence of 
such a central scientific establishment, 

Allow me to repeat, what I havenever ceased to 
suy in all my letters, that all these offerings are made 
lo the American nation, represented by the National 
Institule—that if such estab:ishinent did not exist, 
the works which | procure | never should have re- 
cetved. 

May the noble, warm-hearted, and patriotic mera- 
bers of this present congress listen to the humb'e 
suggestion which my Jung experience and iny devo- 
tion to the glory ol your great country encourage 
me to make them; und surely the National Institute 
will become the powerful medium, and, through tlie 
influence of the United States, will spread itself atl 
over the world. Such is my ardent prayer, aod the 
constant aim of my labors aud sacrifices. 

You know, my dear sir, that the National Institute 
does not possess à betler and more devoted friend 
thao your humble and laithlui servant, 

ALEJANDRE VATTEMARS. 
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J think it may be affirined, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that, from the first planting of the En- 
glish power on this continent to the present mo- 

man progression and enterprise, but that they culti- | ment, no permauent plan has ever been adopted or 
vate in an eminent degree also the integral elements | even proposed by authority for the preservation of 
of happiness, which add much to the economy ofthe Indian race. Al the measures of the colonial 
life. Within the compass of our union we have governments, as well as that of the United States, | 
nearly all varieties of climate and as many of topo- (which has, by the federal constitution, exclusive ¢ 
graphical sections. We have, therefore, the means | jurisdiction of the matter), appear to have had solely 
of testing, to its fullest extent, the effects of habits , in view the acquisition of tbe lands and homes of 


214 


A practical review of population in our states pre- 
sents the gratifying faet that not only are tha people 
of this country foremost in the great works of hu- 


Invention. Harbor defence. The New York pa- 
pars furnish accounts of an apparatus of great power, 
which is said to be simply a modificatioo of the prin- 
ciple of the aling, applied to machinery, in connec- 
tion with a tube or gun, throwing out a discharge of 
thirty balls a minute, for hours together. The ina- 
chine is so constructed that on putting in at one end 
tha balls to be discharged, a rotary motion is pro 
duced by means of 3 crank, and, by a few rapid re- 


volutions, each ball receives a force and momentum 
equal to that communicated by any quantity of gun- 
powder. When this has been done, a slide starts 
and allows each ball to escape in succession from 
the chamber into a tube, when they are thrown to 
almost any distance, and with unerring aim. "The 
inventor is Mr. McCartey, a gentleman connected 
with the navy yard at Brooklyn. A number of experi- 
ments were recently made with this new engine of de- 
struction, by order of the government, and are said 
to have given entire satisfaction to the distinguished 
persons who witnessed them. On one occasion about 
twenty pieces of solid timber were united togetlier, 
forming one compact body. Against this piece of 
wooden breastwork, Mr. McCartey opened the bat- 
tery of his piece of ordinance, and in less than ten 
minutes the whole solid breastwork was utterly de- 
molished and shivered to aplinters, by the powerful 
and rapid succession of discharges upon it. 


of interest. 

Wav-BILL TO OREGON. 
nishes the following way-bill to Oregon: 
From Independence, Missouri, to Blue, at 

Burnett's trace, 

From Bius to Big Platte, 

Up Platte, 

Up the same, 

Across the North Fork of the same, 

Up North Fork to Cedar Grove, 

Up the same to Chimney, 

To Scott's Bluffs, 

To Fort Laramie, 

From Fort Laramie to the Big Springs at the 
foot of the Black Hills, 

To Keryen North Fork, 

To the crossing of tlie same, 

To Sweet Water, 

Up Sweet Water to tbe snow on the Rocky 

Mountaians, 

To the main divide of the Rocky Mountains, 

To the waters running to the Pacific ocean, 

To Little Sandy, 

To Big Sandy, 

To Greep River, 

Down the same, 

To Black Fork of Green River, 

To Fort Bridger, 

To Koag River, 

Down the same to the hills that run to the 
same, 

Down the same to the Great Sandusky, 

To Partinith, first waters of the Columbia, 

To Fori Hall, on Snake River, 

To Parunith again, 

To Cock Creek, 

To Soloman's Fails, 

To tlie crosaing of Snaka River, 

To the Boiling Spring. 

Down the same to Fort Barse, 

To Burnt River, 

Up the same, 

Across to Powder, to the Lamepens, 

To Grand Round, 

To Utilla River, over Blue Mount, 

To Dr. Whiteman's, 

To Walley-walley, 

From Watley-walley to Dallas, 

From Dalles to Vancouver, 


Human mire. Interesting statistics. Among the 
many blessings attendant upon improvements in the 
social condition, and the advances of our race in in- 
telligence, is the prolongotion of human life. With 
the increasa of intelligence, has grown up a know- 
ledge of the elements of health, and a regard for 
them; and, commensurately with the strides of sci- 
ence, hava we acquired the means of arresting dis- 
ease and avarting its ravages. The statistics of ail 
civilized countries, showing a gradual lengthening of 
life, prove the correctness of the assertion; and in the 
U. States, additional causea render this fact even 
more certain, ifneed be. In France, the average age 
of vne million of persons who died during the revo- 
lution was 28 years and 10 montis. Iu the Annuaire, 
for 1831, Mathieu gives, as the average age, 3] years 
‘aud 6 months. In ona century—from 1728 to 1828— 
the average of persons dying in London increased 
four years and nine months. In Geneva there has 
been a constant increase of this average age for 
nearly three hundred years, during which time it 
bas nearly doubled. In 1560 it was 21 years two 
months and 20 days; in 1833, 40 years 8 months and 
7 days. The test which statistics generally furnish 
in this point is the per cent. of annual deaths among 
the numbers of the living, which, in most countries, 
has uniformly diminished withip the last century. 

lt is exceedingly mstructiva to observe what con- 
atant and well defined taws large bodies of people 
observe in living, dying, or in undergoing any chauge. 
The census of 1810, compared with thoso of 1820 
and 1530, lurnish sn interesting view of the relative 
inerease of age and prospects of age in the United 
States. The following table, derived from the re- 
turns of those years, exhihits the averaga increase 
over forty-five years of age, first in aggregate, and 


E Vancouver, in Oregon is 2,021 miles. 
then as to particular atates, selected at random: 


of life and condition upon the duration of existence. 
The results, as time develops them. must ever prove 
[Phila. Chronicle. 


An Oregon emigrant fur- 
Miles. 


2 021 experieuce, prefer persons from the society of 
a 3 A Friends, on accouot of their sobriety, industry, and 
Whole distance from Independence, Missouri, to regular orderly habits, and because the Indians have : 


the natives, and removing further west, out of our — 

way, the owners thereof. No one seems once to 

have thought that a perpetual right and interest ip 
the soil, with the advantages of government, was ioe 
dispensable to the civilization and preservation of 
this race, as well as every other race of man upon », 
the earth. The want of these two things has bee 
590 | the prominent cause of the ruin and destruction 
95 | the Indians; and the absence of government, aud of — 
25 ‘sueh right in the soil as 1s possessed by our ow 
117 | citizens, will continue, as it has done, to work out 
31 ' their destruction, until there will not be one of them | 
18 | left. y 
18| Let congress give the Indians a government adapte 
20 ed to their condition, and, my lile for it, the boon 
38 | will not be lost on them; they will take care of them- 
|selves. Lere is the plan: it ia simple, and wil) not” 
8 | be expensive: ' 
30| A territora! government, exclusively for Jndinas 
34land ]ndian affairs, to be estabiished southwest of. 
55 | Missouri; a governor appointed by the president andi 
senate; a council, to be eomposed of tbe Indian 
60 agents, (not sub-agents) for the time being; a repre- 
40 | sentative branch, al) the members of which to be of 
2! Indian blood, and elected annually by the different 
14 tribes in proportion to population; each delegate to 
14 | be paid by the United Slates so many dollars per 
25 | day fur every day's attendance, and the same siluwe 
12| ance (or every thirty miles? travel, going to and ree: 
32 | turning from the seat of government. (1 believe a: 
35| centrat spot has been already designated for the | 
pucpose. A delegate in congress would obviously | 

follow a part of the system.) 

This embraces the outlines; the details could be 
38 | easily filled up. I 
25] if it is intended that the race of the red man 
58 | should be saved, something of the kind here suggests" 
led must be adopted. They have nearly all beeni 
removed west at our bidding and for our benefit.— - 
42 | In the country assigned to them they should be let: 
alone, aod no more attempts made to purchase their | 
lands. Honest, faithful and capable agents, andi 
40 | other public servants among them should not be re«: 
moved. ‘The practice of removal of such officers 

for any other cause than crime or incompetency, 
would necessarily be fatal to any plan for bettering | 

15 | the condition of the Indians. None should be ap- 
43 pointed to any trust amung them but men of the pus 
rest characler in morals, capacity, and industry: and 
all such should be compelled te reside liabitually | 
120 | among the tribes of their charge. For farmers and í 
instructors in the domestic arts, 1 would, irom long; 


mure confideuce in them than in any other class of 
our people. 


1800. 1810. 1820. INDIAN JOURNAL. The present long session of cupgress appear 1 
United States, 343 35.3 368 Stockbridge Indians. Joho Quinney, a member of | the Piven time ES begin this ea Pl ho ts 
Virginia, 32.1 36.1 356.8 | the Stockbridge tribe of Indians, who emigrated from | mind is evidently prepared for it, and the Indians 1) 
DISELCGUPECAMS 49.2 DIU 544  |this county to Green Bay some years since, is now, are at this time represented at Wasmingtun by ine 
‘Connecticut, 49.9 94. 59.2 | we understand, ou his way to Washington to endea- | telligent and respectable delegations of their own) 
North Carolina, 29.6 31.2 33.7 | vor to get the law of last session, making that tribe | people. 
South Carolina, 27.4 23.5 326 | citizens of the United States, so amended as to allow] We owe the Indians much by way of atonement 
Mim 20.9 25.7 28.3 |such of them as desire it, to become citizens. The] for the manifold evils visited upon them by our racej" 
EE . 29.9 32.2 389 | tribe is now ip difficulty respecting this law, it having | and awful wili be our responsibility as a nation, bee 
pew Pr go 42.4 51.9  |been passed on the petition of the younger portion | fore God and nian, if they are permitted to perish 
ar oa hea 31. 32.6 365 | of them: two thirda of the tribe are said to be oppos- | by our avarice, parsimony, or neglect of duty. With 

ode Isiand, 49.1 51.6 50.9 |edtoit. The affairs of this tribe of [odians are pe-- great respect your obedient servant, 


The facts here presented show, most conclusively, 
that the population of the United Sies are living 
peer influences tending to increase the length of 
ife. 

Another striking fact is presented from the same 
sources, that a much greater proportion of our peo- 
ple die in the early and youthful periods of lila than 
in any part of Great Britain or Europe. This may 
be reterred to two causes: first tn (ue intlucnce of 
emigration, which brings to our shores a large pre- 
ponderance of the youthful; and, secondly lo the 
greater relative proportion ot births in the United 
States. ‘I'be first ot these causes Is Just as We might 
expect to find 1t; tha other i$ readily accounted for 
upon a law of population—that ıt increases as tha 
facilities of living increase. it isa proverb, “Where 
a loat ıs added, a man is born." Hente wa observe 
that ihe mora recant (he settlement and growth of 
any state, the greater the ratio of population below 
the meridian ot life, and the greater the increase of 
ratio iu advanced lifc. * 


culiarly entitled to theconsideration of (he represen- JOIIN JOHNSTON. 
latives in congress from this state, their original ha-} Sac and Fox Indians.—The Western (Missouri) 
bitation, and we trust that this subject will have | Expositor, of the 6th, says that ive hundred of the 
their considerata attention, Sae and Fox triba of Indians passed through lode- 
The Indian race. The respect due to the character | pendance, a few days since, on their way to tha 
of tha venerable writer of the following letter, aud | jands assigned them by the general government.— 
to his long experience as Indian agent, not less than | They travelled on cheerlully, notwitestanding the | 
the jig and truly pbilanthropic spirit which breathes | mercury in the thermometer stoud five degrees be- 
aud glows (hroughout bis letter, induces us lo bring} jow zero. lt was reported that they had the bodies 
itas conspicuously as we can to the notice of our |of two or three childien with them, who had bean 
readers. r , [Nat Int. [ Irozen to death, which they were taken to their new 
Piqua, (Ohio), December 4, 1845. locations. 
Nue d Seaion—lu the luielligeneer of) ease tme | 
the 26th November, under the editorial head, a wish "- | 
is expressed that some cunipetent person would at STATES OF THE UNION. ! 


this ume furnish the publie with a series of instrue- 
live articles on Indian affairs. Without elaiming| | MaRrrAwD. The legislature assembled at Annapo- 
lis on the 291i Dec. in aunusl session. 


much qualification in matters of the kind, l propose n 
The senate. The members were nearly all in at- 


giving, in one brief view, the result of more tban 
thirty years’ axperience, spent am sng the Indiana of | tendance. The senate organized by re-electing WM 
Wiruama, Esq. for president; Joseru H. Nicuorson, 


the northwest. 


Esq. for chief clerk; Jony N. Warains, Esq 


offices the same persons that served last session. 

The house of delegates, by ballot elected J. G. 
Wareas, Esq., of Somerset county, whig, for speak- | 
er. He received 4[ votes. Mr. Brsea, of Frederick | 
county, received 37 votes. Geo G. Barwrea was 
re-appointed chief clerk; Eri DuvALL, Esq. was ap- 
pointed reading clerk, and Bens. L. GANTT, ser- 
geant-al-arms. Samuel Whittington, door keeper. 


Governoa PaarT's MESSAGE. 
On Wednesday, the governor sent by Col. Woor- 
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the henor of our state.” 
Finances AND Strate Desr. 

The message of Governor Pratt will be hailed 
with delight by every Marylander, on one account 
at least. [t communicates the gratifying intelligence 
that the receipts into the public treasury for the year 
1845, exceeds the amount of annnal interest payahle 
upon the pablie deht. This is an achievement of which 
we may wellbe proud. The ‘downward tendency” 


Ton, his secretary, his annual message to both onses. . of public eredit, which his predecessor in office 
It comprises a pamphlet of twenly-eight pages, and is, , had the painful duty, year after year, to announce 
of course, too long to admit of being inserted in full (1? the legislature, is arrested. Complaints that the 


in our columns at this ero» ding period of docnments. 
The whole document, except its last page and a 


> quarter, is occupied with the immediate concerns of 


the state. As that part is of general interest, we re- 
verse the order, and place it as our first extract from 
the message. 

Tue Oaecon Question. 

“1 cannot conclude this communication without 
adverting tu the present critical position of the rela- 
tions of our country, with Great Britain, resulting 
from the claims of the two countries to the Oregon 
territory, 

"[ do not believe that a war between the two 
countries can properly, or in accordance with the 
publie sentiment of etfher country, arise in the ad- 
Justment of this question, l have every confidence 
that the president af the United States is sincerely 
desirous to preserve peace, if peace can be maintain- 
ed consistently with the honor and rights of the 
country. In my judgment, it would be inconsistent 
with the wisdom and prudence manifested by our 
government, in the precautionary measures taken 
against Mexico, whereby the peace of the country 


; was preserved ia the settlement of the Texas quea- 


taxes “are inadequate, and that there was a want of 
power in the executive to enforce sach as we had 
were repeated in every annual message. On Dec. 
lst, 1842, the arrears on the interest of the state 
deht amounted to $859,656. 1n 1843, they amount- | 
ed to $1,111,872 27. Ov the Ist Dec. 1841, the 
amonnt in arrears was $1.150,961 51, and in seven 
»! the counties of the state the taxes were not en- 
foreed.” 

“| have gentlemen, to discharge the more pleasing 
{duty of informing you, that collectors of the state 
tax have heen appointed, and that the direct tax is 
[now heing collected ia every portion of the state, ex- 
„Cept in Calvert county, where the collector has been 
unable to obtain the assessment books from the tax 
commissioners. 

“I have still greater pleasure in announcing to you 


——EEE 


as: triotism and judgment, { shal! co-operate with you; collectors of the state tax; it is equally esseutial that 
sistant clerk, and also re-electing to all the other to the utmost of my ahility, to promote the welfare 
of our constituents, and in peace or war, to maintain 


you should, with egual certainty, provide your col- 
lectors with the power to discharge their duty. 

“Under the existing law, the whole machinery (if 
l may so express myself,) of the revenue system of 
the stale is under the control and management of 
county authorities, in most cases elected by the pec- 
ple of the counties, and wholly irresponsible to the 
state authorities. Although the assessment under 
the acl of March, 184}, was made by state autho- 
rity, and forstate purposes, the eustody of Ihe assess- 
ment books is, under the law as it now stands. con- 
fided to these county authorities, and the.power to levy 
the state tax is exclusively vested in them. ‘The ne- 
Elect or refusal of these local authorities to levy the 
State tax, or to give up to the state collectors the as- 
sessment books, would for the time effectually pre- 
vent the collection of the state daes, and would ren- 
der the existing tax laws practically useless as a 
revenue system. [am aware that the existing laws 
subject to indictment the members of the tax courls, 
who refuse to discharge the duty imposed on them 
ay the law; hat esperience has demonstrated the in- 
adequacy of this remedy. 

“Commissioners of the tax have been elected by 
the people, who have refused to deliver the assess- 
ment books to the collector appointed by the execu- 
live, and the grand jury of the county have refused 
to find an indictment against the delinquents, 

*[ am also aware, that upon the hearing of a writ 
of mandamus, the courts of justice would order the 
delivery of the assessment books; but in the new po- 


the faet that during the past fiscal year, there has | 
been received, and applied to the extinguishment of 
arrears of interest, a sum greater than the accruing | 
| interest for that period. | 
' "Although 1 have labored assiduously, and for the| 
time successfully, to produce this desirable result, it! 
is my dutv lo ioform you, that this success cannot 


sition which Marylan' is now about to assume, the 
delay which would be eonsequent upon such a pro- 
ceeding would be destructive of its utility. It will, 
gentlemen, be your paramount duty lo remedy the 
defects in the existing legislation which have been 
pointed oat for your consideration. As the law now 
stands, the executive arm is powerless to vindicate 


tion, and repugnant to the opinion we should enter- be attributed lo any actual power with which the, the supremacy of the law; and the enactments of the 


lain of the capacity of our government, to believe that 
war can immediately resait from the conflicting opi- 
nions or action of the two goveraments upon this 
question. No administration which has ever had 
the control of the governmen!, could stand against 
the general indignation which weuld follow the loss 
of life and property, consequent upon a war wilh 
Great Britain, entered upon without warning, and 
without any, the slightest preparation for defence. 

“No part of the aaion would, in the event of war, 
be more exposed than Maryland; aad if yon should 
have less confidesce than ! have in the wisdom of 
the federal execotive, it will be your paramount du- 
ty to make some provision for placiaz our state in a 
posture of defence. = 

"if you shouid entertain, upon this momentous sub- 
jeet, an opiaion different from mine, the thorough 
re-organization of the militia system will be tmpera- 
tively required. 

“But may not this question be settled without injury 
lo the rights of this, and coasistently with the honor 
of both countries? 

ulf, eontrary to our expectations, Great Britain 
shoold finally reject the very liberal compromise of- 
fered by our government; would it ia your jadgment 
be injurious io the rights, or inconsistent wath the 
honor of this country, to agree that this question of 
title should be settied by arhitration? 

“The diploinatie correspondence upon this qeestion, 
between Mr. Pakenhain and Mr. Buchanan; has 
made a powerful impression apon the public senti- 
ment of the covatry; and 1 believe that now the al- 
most universal opiaion is entertained io this country, 
that oars is the better title to (he whole territory. What 
objection thea, can exist, oa the part of the govern- 
ment, or people of this country, (who coneur ia the 
opinion that oar title is well founded), to the submis- 
sion of this questiona te the arbitrament of well in- 
formed men, the citizens of some other country, 
who would have no interest in the controversy, aad 
who would be gaided solely by the desire to decide 
the question according to right and justice? Would 
nol the portion of the territory already offered by 
our government as a compromise, be more than 
could be assigned to Great Britain by any arbitra- 
tors who would be selected? The president, io refer- 
ence to this question, is, ! am persuaded, only anr- 
ious to do right; and to meet the expectations of the 
country. If then you should concur with me in opi- 
nion, that the acceptance by our government ol a 
proposition to arbitrate this question, woold not con- 
flict with the rights, or he der -gatory to the honor 
of our country; might not the expression of that 
opinion, as the sentiment of Maryland, ia the eontin- 
geacy of such an offer being made by Great Britain, 
bave some effect upon the counsels of the nation, and 
consequent influence in preserving the peace of the 
country? 

“In conclusion, permit me to assure you, that en- 
lertaiomg the most implicit confidence in your pa- 


executive is clothed to enforce the dae execution eti 
H the revenue laws of the state. 


“Two causes have prominently contrihuted to fos-| 
ter the indisposition manifested ia some parts of the : 
State, to pay the taxes heretofore imposed by the, 
legislature, Furst, the manifest and proclaimed inade 
quacy of those laws, if fully enforced, to pay the in- | 
terest on the public debt; and secondly, the execu- | 
tive annunciation of the want of authority lo enforce | 
them, followed by the actual non-observance of| 
those laws in several counties of the state. Thej 
people of Maryland, always anxious to manntaia 
the honor and eredit of their stale, were unable to 
appreciate the utility of a system of taxation ad- 
mitted to be inadequate to that end; and the success, : 
which has attended my efforts to give vitality to the 
system, is to be attributed to the energetic aclion of; 
the last Jegislature, by which the determination waa 
evinced to provide sufficient means for the accom- | 
| plishment of this desirable object.” 

“The due execution of the laws ia as essential as | 
their enactment; and it will be a duty incumbent upov | 
|you, (which 1 caanot too urgently press upon your! 
attention,) to clothe the executive with such powers 
jas will convince the people. that for the future, the 
revenue laws will be fally and imparttally executed 
‘jo every partof the state, Your immediate prede- 
| eessors, Í have no doubt, believed they had accom- 

plished this object, by giving to the present execu- 

i tive, as recaminended hy him, the power of appoint- 
ing coliectors irrespective of residence, ia all cases 

where collectors had not, by the tenth of May in 

each year, duly qualibed uader appointment of the 

county authorities, The design of the legislature 

was to clothe the executive with the power to sp- | 
| point eolleelors whenever the county authorities 

should neglect or refuse to discharge that duty, but 
the power, as conferred, unaccoinpanied with the 
power to compensate the persons appointed, was of 
course nugatory. 

“The naked power te appoint was conferred upon 
the executive, but the power lo pay wasstill left with 
the county authorities; and as this power was only 
to be exercised by the executive upon the cantin- 
gency of the refusal of the county authorities to ap- 
pont, it is manifest that the same causes which 
would occasiun the nôn discharge of the duty to ap- 
point, would mere powerfully operate to prevent 
their paying the executive sppointees. J have no 
doubt that the omission to conler this power was aa 
oversight upon the part of your predecessors, and I 
have no hesitancy in expressing the opinion, that if 
the executive should be clothed by you with the 
power to compensate (withia the limits now pre- 
seribed to the county authorities,) the collectors 
hereafter to be appointed by him, that you will en- 
sure the future appoiolment of qualitied collectors 
throughoat the state. A 

“It is not, however, alane necessary thal you 
should provide for the certain appoictmect of proper 


legislature may be treated with contempt, and disre- 
garded with im^unity. 

“Formerly the levy or tax courta throughont the 
stale were appointed by the state executive. They 
were then responsible to the state authorities, and 
eonseqoently respected and observed the laws of the 
state. Now in most of the counties these officers 
are elected by the people of the particular county, 
and having been thus converted from state inlo coun- 
ty officers, they have ceased to be responsible to the 
state authorities, and ia fact are practically respon- 
sible solely to the people of the couaty by whom 
they are elected. To this error, in the past legisla- 
tion of the state, is to be attributed the non-enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws; and the correction of this 
error by restoring to the stale authorities the appoint- 
ment of those officers, will, in my judgment, render 
certain the future enforcement of those laws, 


“The manifest tendency of this improvident legis- 
lation to destroy the ellicieney of the government, 
which was forcibly adverled to by my immediate 
predecessor ia his second ennual message to the le- 
gislatare, furnishes another cogeal reason for the 
restoration of these appointments to the state autho- 
rities, to whom they were originally aa legitimate. 
ly entrusted. To the great body of our constituents, 
it is altogether immaterial whether this or that in- 
dividual is appointed to discharge the duties of this 
oraay other office—they are solely interested in 
haviog honest, attentive, aad efficieot officers. The 
peuple see and kaow, that under the new system the 
appointment of these officers is practically thrown 
iato the hands of the irresponsible county politicians, 
attached to the two great parlies of lhe country, 
who oflen nominate the candidates for these offices, 
more in view of the party services of the individuals : 
0: the supposed local popularity, than in considera- 
tion of their fitness for the office; and I think expe- 
rience has demonstrated that since this innovation, 
the persons selected have not been more honest or 
capable than those who were formerly appointed by 
the executive. This oaadvised legislation originated 
in the desire of those who advocated it, to prumote 
the political ascendency of themselves or their party; 
bat 1a my judgment, politicians were never more 
mistaken, and the miatake is occasioned by the com- 
mon error with politicians in placing an under esti- 
mate upon the intelligence of the people. 

“The people of Maryland entirely comprehend the 
political problem, and recognize asa puliucal tru- 
ism, that the transfer of Lhe appointment of the offie 
cers charged with lhe execu'ion of the laws from the 
state authorities to the people of, the several coun- 
ties, would practically destroy the state government, 
and build upon its ruins. separate and independent > 
county goveruments, irresponsible alike to the state 
and to each other. Our constituents desire that the 
laws passed by their representative should be fally 
and i«opartialiy administered, and will, {am satisiis 
ed, approve of no legislation which would deprive 


216 


their government of the powers necessary for that 
purpose. . - " - 
Jlaving discharged my duty in bringing distinctly 
to your notice the inadequacy of the executive an- 
thority to enforce the observance of the revenue 
Jawa, and in pointing out the utter utility of all the 
Jawa which have been, or which may be passed un- 
accompanied with adequate power to enforce them. 
I sunmit the subject to your coasidcration, with en- 
tire confidence in your patriotism and jadgment, and 
with the full conviction that you will promptly and 
efficiently remedy these defects in the legislation of 
your predecessors. . 
7 After providing for the futare prompt and certain 
enforcement of the revenue laws, you will, ia my 
judgment, disregard public opiaion, and the well as- 
certained will of your constituents, if you shool 
omit to Bx a day upon which the state shall resume 
the payment of the accruing interest in the public 
debt, and from which she shall continue to pay the 
interest as it becomes due. The honor of the state 
anıl the interest of her citizens imperatively demand 
of youefficient action apon this all important sub- 
ject. b need not ask you, gentlemen, in coming to 
is consideration, to throw aside all views of party 
or iadividual political advantage, and to look solely 


to the honor of your state and the welfare of dl 


constituents; for] am persuaded that the political 
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The result is that the creditors of the state hold- 
ing the bonds or stacks of the state. bearing an io 
terest of six per cent , amounting to the sum of $3,- 
$29,359 14, receive an iaterest of four and fifty five 
hundredths per cent.—the creditors, holding the five 
per cent. bunds of the state, amouniiag to $7,551,425 
84, receive an interest of three and three quarter 
per cent.; those hnlding the hands of the state bear- 
ing an interest of four and a half per cent.. amount- 
ing to $100,000, receive three and thirty five hun- 
dredths per cent., and thnse creditors who hold the 
three per cent. bonds of the state, amounting to 
$500,000, receive two and fifteen hundredths per 
cent. | have adverted to these facts for the purpnse 
of shnwing that the interest of the public. creditor 
would be cminently promoted hy any liquidation of 
the arrearage of interest, hy which its payment within 
some lixed and reasonable period wouid be ensured, 
and by which the future regular payment in money 
of the accruing iuterest, according to the contract of 
the state, would be anduubtedly secared. 

If, after a thorough investizaunn of t e snhjeet, you 
should determine that the stare shall resuqie payment on 
the first day of October next, it will he necessary to find 
the interest inclusive of the quarier ending on the first of 
July, 1916. 

In view of the anxiety which will exist on the part of 
the tax pavers tv avail themselves of the privilege of pay- 
ing In cuvponsa or certificates of interest, (a privilege 


destruction of the individual or party is irrevocably | which they are aware inu-t be denied so soon as yau 


sealed, that shall otuit to propose, or shall oppose, | ! f 
in the opinion of the |J do not think the present arrearages of inserest will be 


the passage of such laws as, 
people, will be certainly adequate to redeem and, 
for the future, preserve the credit of the state. 

The annual interest on the public debt is $655,421 
20; and there has heen paid during the fiscal year 
ending on the lst December, 1345. in liquidation of 
arrears of interest, the sum of $710,784 51. 


rears of interest on the public debt (instead of in- 


creasiag, as in previous years, at the rate of about raised annually to meet the demands upon the trea- 
three hundred thousand dollars per year,) have been | sury. 


actually dimiaished during the past fiscal year by the 
sum of $55,363 3]. The arrears of interest, 
shown by the report of the treasurer of the last le- 
gislature, amounted, on the lat of December, 1844, 
to the sura ol $1,432.154 51, and on the Ist of. De- 
cember, 1345, the entire interest due to the creditors 
of the state was $1,376,691 20. It is not, it cannot 
be expected, that you will provide for lhe immediate 
payment of this arrearage of interest, but some ad- 
jusunent of this balance is essential as a prelimina- 
ry to the resumption of payment by the state, as 1t 
would be manifestly unjust, and therefore inadmissi- 
ble to provide for the future payment of the accruing 
interest, leaving unliquidated and unsalisfied the in- 
terest which is now due. 

It is unaecessary to consider the various sugges- 
tions which have been made for the attuinment of 
this object. To one, however, 1 will refer, for the 
purpose of expressing my conviction that its adoption 
would violate the faith of the state pledge to her 


as | muraly oceupy. I 


creditors and to her cilizens. The, suggestion, to 
which ] refer, is one which was mooted during the 
last session of the legislature, ‘to stop the operation 
of the sinking fund, and appropriate its proceeds to 
the extinguishment of this balance.” 


The sinking fund commenced with the debt of the 
state. Each law which authorized a loan upon the 
publie credit, created a fund which would redeem the 
sum borrnwed at the expiration of the period of cre- 
dit specified in the law. By this means, the pay- 
ment of the principal was secured to the public cre- 
ditor, and the citizens protected against the possibil- 
ity of perpetual taxation, or the ruinous consequen- 
ces of a tax to pay off the principal of the dent. 

The sinking tund on the J«t Decemher, 1844, 
amounted to §1 276,306 79, and on the Ist of De- 
cember, 1845, tu $1,404,030 23. lt is progressively 
increasing by the quariecly re-investment of the in- 
terest accraing on it; and its operation has demon- 
strated its adequacy lo secure the cilizen and credi- 
tor of the state by redeeming the principal of tlie 
publie debt within the periods limited in the appro- 
priation laws. n > 

The public creditor, with the certuin assurance of 
the foture prompt payment of the accruing interest, 
will, L am peraoaded, be well satisfied to fund the 
arrearage of interest upon such terns as will com- 
port with the ability of the state, and at any rate of 
interest you may deem equitable and just. 

The entire debt of the state, bearing interest 
amauuts to tha sum of $11,986,784 93. 

Under the operation of the law which anthorizes 
the payment of taxes in coupons or certificates of 
interest, the public creditor in fact receives the 
amount of hia interest, fess the discount at which the 
coupons or certificates are sold, ani less the tax im- 
posed on his atuck. Coupons aad certificates of in- 
terest ure now selling, and have avld since the pase 
sage of the Jaw, at an average of eigbty per cout. 


decide to resume the payment of the curreat interest.) 


much increased. Suppose the arrearage of ioterest on. | 
and including the interest of the ficst Jnly 1846, wauld 
amount to the sum of $1,590,000; thia funded at 3 per 
cent, would inerease the curent interest from that date 
by the sum of $45,000; aad if you sheuld decide to pay 
off the principal, thus funded, ia 20 years, it will he ae- 


: Te The | cessury to provide annually ube farther sum ob $75,000; 
gratifying result is consequently exhibited that the ar- | 1 


which sums added to the current interest on she presen 
funded deht, would make the sum of $715,421 2), to be | 


Gentlemen, I feel the resporsihility of the position we 
believe thut now is the accepted | 
time, aad that to yon js accorded the distinguished pri- 
vilege of redeemiay the huser and credit of our s‘ate. | 
‘There ig not a eitiz»t of the state who is wor hy to be 
called her Scn, who does not feel shame at the positon 
she now occupies, and who will not hail with applause 
yuur efficient action to place her now and lur the future | 
in the posit on of right she should occupy. The peop'e 
of Maryland were never in a more prosperous condition. 
Those of her citiz-ns who are engaged in. Agricultare 


Annexed ie a list of the amounts of some leadiaz ar- 
ticles received «t Pitsburg from the East, by way of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, during the navigatiun season 
just closed: 


Hardware and cutlery, lbs. 10,581,399 
Dry goods 17.182,055 
onee 9,532 271 
Graceries 5 113 460 
Brown Muslins 5,351.639 
Leather 478.926 
China ware 4,625 218 
Paints 525 502 
l'oreign liquara, gallons 24,186 
Furniture, pounda 1,081,105 
Tin 1.011,066 
Copner 210 687 
Fi-h, barrels 17,310 
‘far nad rosin, pounde 451,645 
Marble 314,612 
Detaware. The population ot this state ia 1840, waa 


59,563 whites, 16,919 tree blacks, and 2,605 slaves, ape 
portiooed among the several couities as fullos e: 


Whites. Blacks, Total. 

New Castle, 25,513 7.307 33,120 
ent, 13.618 6,251 19.512 
Sussex, 19,137 5,956 25 093 
13,035 


Tennessez.—Murble. The lezislatire of Tennesses 
have directed the state geologist, De. Trovet to examine 
the inarble found on the Coney Fork of tle Cumberland 
in that state, with a view in case itis found suitable in 
color and quality, ta use it ia the construction of the 
columns designad to decorate the Halls of ihe senate and 
house of representatives, in the new alate house, now in 
the prugress of erection at Nashville. "Thai wy right. 


The legislatnre iavited Mr. Calhiona to visit Nashville 
on his way home from Memphis He has replied that 
he wall accept the invitation next suaimer or fail. 


Louisiana. A very important land suit has been in- 
atituied m the district court at New Or:eans by the heira 
vf Connell A. Morehons against the city of New Or- 
leans and the cay of Philadelphia This snit involves 
the tites of nearly all the laud ownera‘m the parish of 
Ouachita, aad other places in Louisiana, embracing up. 
wards of 200,000 acres, being part of whit is known aa 
the * Bastrop grant,” which was conveyed to M. Bastrop 
hy governor Carondelet, about the year 1790. 


. New Constitution, Gay. Mouton, on December Ist, 
issued his prockimation announcing that a large nioj ori. 


have been blessed, through Divine Providence, with a-ji hadh inf i EL ete Th 
bundant harvests; and the iarreeed price which has) y had sen cast in ivor of the ux consütation, The 
been obtaine for ihe grain crops of the state would a- votes ua far as returned were as fulluws. 
lone equal the public deht. Jn evidence of the prusperi-| Vote on the new Constitution. 1945. 
ty of those engaged in commerce and tlie mechanic arts, For. Against. 
it is only necessary to louk to our cummercil emporium | St, Mary, 172 23 
(whose rapid strides towards commercial preeminence} St. Martin 232 130 
over her sis'er cities of the Union must granty the pride: Lafayette : 245 2 
of every Marylauder) to witness an increase of wealth} St Landry 404 116 
during the past few years equal ta the quadruple of the INetalstar hes 450 3 
debt of the state.” Avovelles i 453 l 
The G wernor next presents a review of the various | ist. Municipality 663 932 
revenue luwa of the state, which are scattered through | 9] e i 817 53 
the volumes of annual acts of asseinbly of a number of | 3] “ 156 tl 
years past—to some of which he suggests important a-| Terrebonne 63 87 
mendients, Our epace fails. [His reference tu internal | Lafourche arenor 128 48 
improvementa must he deferred to our next. Ascension iiti 130 l4 
“The report of the Treasurer will exhibit a geaeralim-| St. James : 134 64 
provement in most o) the ordinary as well as cxtraurde | Iberville A 126 14 
aary Sources of revenue; and he will meet you (sfler| E Tl e 507 34 
having paid towards the pablic celt an amount inore | St. ‘Vammany 201 8 
than equal to one year's nrerest,) with a surplus of $199,- | St. John Baptist 34 48 
412 161n the Treasury. Before elosing the financial Livingston 222 2 
portion of this eominunientioa, | cannot forbear expres- Lafayette city 343 48 
sing to you the high sense I entertain of the merits of Plaquemines y 185 1 
this officer. His ability, his untiring energy, and unbend-| E. Baton Range 402 29 
ing honesty, eminently qualily him for the diseharze of! W Batan Rouge 98 83 
the arduous duties of this office at tlie present critical] St. Charles, ‘ 21 8 
juncture, =- Carroll, EJ 3 
St . 
` Pennsytvania Canat TmaoE. Exports from the port Duc ree mo "e 
of New Yurk to Great Britain from the 1st to 22d Nov. Washington, 275 
inclusive. St Helena, 312 1 
Lard, tbs. 218,773 | West Feliciana, 930 34 
Tallow, lbs. 352,306 | Poiute Conpce, 300 24 
Ashes, pots, bbla. 10 | Jeiferson, 352 49 
Ashes, p’rls, *' 6) | Assomption, 196 13 
Flour, bbls. 30,230 Vermillion, 130 15 
Wheat, bush. $ 76,133 Raptdes, 523 22 
Indian corn, bush. 27 312 | Concordia, 131 4 
Cheese, li«s. 902,163 | ‘lengua, 151 6 
Conon, balca, 3,512) Madison 313 3 
Flaxseed, tiercea, 1642! Fran lin, 221 3 
Beef, 3,662 | Ca!dwe!l, 206 I 
Pork, bbls 325! Jackson, 193 | 
"Tobacco, leaf, lbs. 36,411 Onavchita, 200 
"Tobacco, manof. lbs. 81,253 | Catahouia, 318 41 
Oil cake, 609,632] Union, 300 l 
l'urpintine, lbs. 12 231 | Claiborne, 167 4 
Peas, bush. 1,260 | Bossier, 12% l 
Wool, bales, 5t5| D. Sotu, 923 
Sperm oil, galls. 7,961 | Sabine, 439 2 
Lard vil, 3,650) Morehouse, ilo 1 
Butter, lbs. . 2) 467 | Caddo, (no returns received.) 
Clover aeed, 25,102! Culeasieu, (informally made) 66 6 
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> senate. 
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Inotana—Speaker of the Senate. 1t will be reeol- 
lecte] that the Senate of Indiana consisted in 1814 
of an equal number of whigs and loces, and that du- 
ring the session of that year, the propositions urged 
by the house to go into an election of United States 
Senator, were invariably rejected hy the casting 
vote of the then lieutenant governor Brient, who 
presided in the senate. Gov. B. was accused at the 
time, of having an eye to a seat in the U. S. senate 
for himself, but the accusation was denied. He was 
elected, however, so soon as his party obtained a 
predominance and now occupies a seat in the U. S. 
This left the chair of the state senate un- 
oceupied, and that body being again equally divided, 
great difliculty ensued in obtaining a majority in 
favor of any one for the station. It was not until 
the 99th ballot that G S. OrtH, E-q., (whig), of 
Tippecanoe, reccived 41 af the 48 votes, and was 
duly elected. 


Finances The report of the auditor gives the revenues 
of the state as follows: 
On hand Noy. 1314 $371.746 41 
Received Nov. 1344 to Nov. 1815 1,132,413 76 


$1,504 160 20 
714,982 80 


Total means 
Expsnses 


Balanee on hand Nov. 1845 €759,177 40 

It will be uoders:oud that this is mostly &ta'e serip, 
whieh pisses out of eireulution by this process. In re- 
lation to the debt of the state, the issues of bunds 


were— 
August 1842 to Feb. 1842 $15 111 000 
Caneelled 2,631,000 
Total - $12,450 000 
'The bank.paye interest on 1,390,000 


Debt on which state owes iaterest $11,090 Quo 
‘Vie interest due, aud the anuual amount falling due 

ie as follows: 

INTEREST DUE Jan. 1846. 

On $100 000 Wabash and Erie canal 
hunde tor 5 vears, at 6 per eent. 

On $36,000 4t 7 per cent, for 3 years 
and a half 

On $10,951,000 for 5 years, at 9 per 
cent. 


Total 


Tovar pest Jan. 1846. — 
Bonds on waich state Aus to pay interest 


Annual amount. 
30,000 6,000 
8,820 2,520 
2,733,500 537,700 


$2,777,320 $556,220 


$t 1,098,000 


Bonds on whieh the Bank pays interest 1,390,000 
Interest which will be due Jan. lst 1846 2.777,320 
Six per eem treasury notes outstanding = 491 435 
Interest now due oii six per ceut tressury ` 

notes (estimated) 117,000 
Five per cent treasury notes outstanding 441,325 
Interest now due un live per cent treasory 

notes (estimated) 69,000 
Laan from the Bank, under aet of Jan. 15, 

1841 56,000 

$16 462,080 


The ainonnt of interest to be paid annually on the tore- 
going dett, is as lollows, to wi: 


lwerest on hands as above siated $556.220 
Interest on six per cent treasury notes 29,496 
Interest ou five per cent treasury noles 23,066 

Total $607,772 


The Auditor states. la the last four years, the state of 
ludinna has raised by the direct tax upon the persons 
and property of her citizens, the sum of $1,156,000, be- 
sides detraying the expeases of collection, which may be 
eatim ited at $70,000 mere—thus making the requistuon 
upon the tax paying population. amount to more than 
$300,000 per annum. During the saine period she has 
contributed towards the payment of er debt existing in 
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correspondent of the Philadelphia American furnishes 

the fallowiag: 

Stoek on hand Jat November, aeeording to the 
estimates of (he best informed, bris, 100,000 

Excess received in November, 1845, to 6th 
December, over corresponding periud of last 
year, 

Received in November, 1344, to close of navi- 
gation, 


317,014 


183,638 
bris. 605,109 
Less— Exported in November, 71,000 
Consumed in city and neighbor- 
, hood in Novemher, 45 000 
Shipped eoastwise in November, 60.000 
Exported in December, probably, 85.000 
Consumed in December, 45.000 
Shipped coastwise, 15,000 


321,000 


Probahle stock of Canal Flour in tbie city on 
Ist of January next, brls. 234,702 


Now, if the shove estimates be correet, the stack of 
Flour exeveils veiy little, if any, the quantity required for 
oor dome-tie use. By eummputations often made, it is 
well ascertained that the consumption of this eity and its 
immediate neighbarhood depending npon it for the sup- 
plies of bread stuffs, amounts to fifteen hundred bris. 
per day, which, for four months, to lst May, would a 
maunt to nearly two hundred thousand bris. Should 
the exports continue, the supply here will not he sufi- 
cient. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


DecempeR 97. Mr. Servier, called the senate to 
order, and read a letter addressed to him from the 
vice president, requesting Mv. Sevier to preside over 
the senate for that day. 


Mr. Crittenden, suggested a doubt as to the power 
of the vice president (who, it was understood, had 
gone to Philade!phia) thus to appoint in advance a 
president pro tem. for the senate, and some conversa- 
tion took place on the subject: but ultimately the 
senate aequiesced, and Mr. Sevier kept the chair. 

The credentials of the hon. Jesse D Bright, elected 
asenatar from the state of Indiana for the terin of 
six years, were read, and Mr. Bright appeared, was 

* qualified, and took his seat. 


Mr. Upham, presented resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Vermont, protesting against the admission of 
Texas without the consent of all the states. 

Oregan. The resolutions submitted on the I8ih 
iust. by Mr. Jtchison, direeting inquiries in respect 
to organizing tlie territory of Oregon, &c., coming 
up in course, were, after u few remarks from Mr. 
Calhoun, in depreeation of any too rapid action, 
adopted. 


Proposed **annexalion?! of Cuba. Mr. Levy, rose 
and suid that, in delereaee to the desire expressed 
to him by several of his friends, he had concluded to 
withdraw for the present tlie vesoluti n tatroduced hy 
hin à few days since in relereuce to the acquisition 
of Cuba. Although his judgment by ua means con- 
curred in the polency of (he reasons assigned to in- 
duce its withdrawal, yet, willing as he was at all 
times to defer to the superior experieuce and wisdom 
of his associates, he dul not hesitate to adopt their 
wishes by its withdrawal for the present; the more 
especially as it had not been his purpose, when the 
resolution was introduced, to eall it up for action 
until a. late period of the session. He accordingly, 
by general consent, withdrew the resolution which 


the shape of six per cent, treasoty notes as will be seen | pe had moved upon the subjeet. 


hy relererice to the preceeding part of. ibie report, up- 
wards of eleven lisudred thousand dollara, a fact ta 
which her people may appoalin vindication of the fair 
fame of the state from ihe odium of repudiation. Her 
obligauons to her awa citizens to the amount of more 
than two oufltuns af dollars, have, in the embarrassed 
etate uf her finances, not only justified but rendered im- 
perative, a temporary postponement of the claims of her 
foreign creditors. 


gr a a UI OR ERR AR So EE 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Tse Money Marker. The Alexandria Gazette 
says: *"J'ne effects of ihe present position of the Oregon 
question, aud of the threatened establisimeut of the 
Subtreasury und reducaon of the "l'ariff upon. the pros- 
perity of the country may he seen at a glance, on re- 
ference to the annexed tahle of the prices of atoeks in 
the New York market just before the meeting of Con- 
gresa and on the Zlib stant. 


Nov. 27. Dec. 94. 
United States 6 per cents 14 109 
United States 5 da 1032 Loss 
Ohio 6 do 93 90 
Penosylvania 5 — do 74 673 
Hlinvis o 40 ES 
5 do 402 gre 


Indiana 


The senate then went into executive session for a 
short time, and then adjourned. 


Decemver 29. Mr. Ashley, presented resolutions 
of the legislature of Arkansas, in relation to dispos- 
ing of publie lands. 


Oregon, Mr. Hannegan, submitted the following 
resolutions, which lie over under the rules: 

1. Resolved, Tunai the couwry ineluded. within the 
paraliely uf turty-two degrees aod fitty-four degrees lorry 
minutes north latunde, and extending from the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific vecan, kaowu 23 the Territory 
of Oregon, is the property, and part and parcel of the 
territories of the United States. 

9. Resolved, ‘Flat there exists no power in this go- 
vernment 10 causfer ia soil and the alleziaace of its ci- 
tizens to the dominion, authority, control, and subjec 
lion of any foreign power, prince, state, or sovereignty. 

3. Resolved, ‘hat the abandonment or surrender of 
any portion of the ‘Territory of Qregon would be an 
abandonment of the honor, character, aud. the best in- 
teresis of the Aniericaüu pe p'e. 

Mr. Cass, submitted tne following resolutions, 


which lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, ‘That the counniitee on military affairs he 
instructed to inquire into the expedieney of constructing 
a ship-canal round the falls atthe Sauli St. Marie, in the 


n, with a view to the military and naval 
defence of the northwestern frontier of the U. States, 
_ Resolved, That the commitree on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expedieney of fixing n pes 
riod of age beyond whieh no officer in the army shall be 
called into active service during war, and, if they con- 
sider euch a measure expedient, then to consider, also, 
ihe regtllations proper to be adopted to effect the object. 

The bill to repeal the aet abolishing the office of 
second assistant inspector ger.eral of the army was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 

The bill providing for the organization of a com- 
pany of miners, sappers, and ponteniers, was alse 
ordered to a third reading. 


Collection district in Texas. Mr. Haywood, from the 
committee on commerce, reported a bill to establish 
a colleetion district 1n the State of Texas, and for 
other purposes. 

[This bill establishes one port of entry at Galves. 
ton, with a collector at the salary of $2,000 per year, 
aid five parts. of delivery, at Sabine, Velasco, Ma: 
tagorda, Cavello, La Vacca, and Corpns Christi, with 


a surveyor for each of said ports, at ə sal Y $1,- 
000 per year.] i . 


The bill was read a third time and passed. 
After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


Decemarr 30. Mr. Johnson, of Md., offered a 
resolution instructing inquiry into the expedtency of 
extending aid to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
by the purchase of stock, or some other way, the 
desiga being to give in return facilities tothe govern- 
ment, for the transmission of troops over the road 
when completed to the Ohio river. 

Mr. Benton, from the committee on military af- 
fairs, introduced a bill for the raising of a regiment 
of mounted riflemeu. 

The bilis for ereating anew the office of inspeetor 
general and for authori-ing the raising of a compauy 
of sappers and miners, were finally passed and seut 
to the house. 

Mr. Hannegan, called up his resolutions oa the 
vate qustion. [The debate will be seen at page 

Decemacr 31. The business transacted 
was of but little importance. 
till the 3d January. 


to-day 
The senale adjourned 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Satrurpay, Dec. 27. On motion of Mr. "Thompson 
of Mississippi, the bill from the senate, to extend 
the laws of the United States of America, over the 
territory and State of Texas was taken up. 

Mr. Rathbun, moved to refer the bill to the com- 
mittee on the judieiary. 

Mr. McKay, thought. it should be referred te the 
eammittee on commerce, since there was no provi- 
sion in it for colleeting reveanes. 

Mr. Wentworth, preferred that this bil! should pass 
by itself, and the judieiary and treasury matters 
should be suhjeets of a separate act vr aats, 

The motion to refèr to the judiciary committee, was 
then withdrawn by Mr. Rathbun; renewed by Mr. 
McHenry, and decided in the negative without a 
count, and the bill read a third time, and passed. 

The other proceevings of the day were in relation 
tothe petty offices of the body, folding room, &oc., 
and the house adjourned. 

Moxoar, Dee. 29. ‘The subject matter connected 
with (he foldmg room, its superintendant and assist- 
ant, &e., was aller much debate, finally referred to 
a seleet committee of five. 

Texas. The joiut resolutien admiting Texas into 
the Union, was reported by the private secretary of 
the presideut to have received his signature. 

The hill from the senate, making of all Texas, ona 
collection district, was aeted on aad passed without 
objection. 

Naturalization laws. The unfinished business of 
Friday of the week before last, being the resolutions 
from the Massachusetts legislature upon the subject 
of the naturalization laws, was then called up.— 
The pending motions were to referto the eoinmittee 
on the judiciary, and to a seleet committee with in- 
struction (o report as to the fact whether there may 
not bea better proteetion of American institutions 
and a wore just adiniaistration of the naturalization 
laws. 

Mr. Hunt, of New York, addressed the house at 
length upon the merils of the question and in favor 
ef the proposed reform. 

Mr. Dunglass, of Ilinois, rose to continue the dis- 
eee bul gave way te adjourn, which was car- 
ried. 


Tuespay, Dec. 30. Naturalization laws. The 
speaker announced the first husiness in order to be 
the resolutions from the Massachusetts legislature, 
asking for an amendment of the naturalization laws. 
Mr. Douglass, of 1H., was entitled to the fleer, aod 
commenced the debate, 


The debate was contioued by Mr. Bedinger, of Va., 
Mr. Sims, of S. C., Mr. Dizon, of Cunn., and Mr. 
Ingersoll, of Pa. s ' 

Mr. Hamlin, of Me., moved the previous question 
There was a second, and without a division the sub- 
ject was referred to. the committe on the judiciary. 

Mr. G. Davis, of Ky., introduced a series of reso 
lutions ealling on the committee of the judiciary to 
inform the house whether any additional legislation 
js reccasary for the security of the contingent fund 
and the right application of the public money appro- 
priated by the two houses. Also, to inquire as to 
the bonds given by Caleb J. McNulty, whether the 
amount secured by them had bien paid. As to the 
manner of the acquittal ol Caleb J. MeNulty,— 
whether any amendment to the jury law was neces 
sary, &e., &r. 

The house suspended the rules to receive the re- | 
solutions, and they were adopted without oppositiun. 
A motion was then msde to adjourn and carried. 

Wepnesoay, Dec. 31. Bills were reported from 
several committees. 


vernment in offering the 49th parallel, under all the 


cireumstances of the case. as the boundary. l be- 
lieve 1hat the desire of the executive is, like my 
own, for peace—for an honorable peace; hut if an 
honorable peace cannot be preserved, if we are to 
have war, 1 still stand by my country in every emer- 
gency. l shall never be found antagonist to her 
though overruled hy those who take an opposite view 
from my own. Butshould a war take place, it is 
not going to be an ordinary war; and while I will 
give every support to my country, 1. will hold those 
responsible who rashly prceipitate the country into 
a war. Sir, on a deliberate view of the question, 1 
hope that whenever it comes fairly before the senate 
for discussion, we shall discuss it in the calmest man 
ner, and when its true grounds are clearly seen and 
understood, we shall come to the conclusion to avert 
a war if possible; but if not, that we shall be uniled 
as one man in support of the country. 
Mr. C's resolutions were then read as follows: 


Resclved, That, the president uf the United States has | 
| power, “hy and with the advice aud consent of the sen- | the. responsibility. 
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volve this country ina war. Sir, sail Mr. H., if 
the adoption of resolutions which contain the immu- 
table priaciples of truth bring war upon us, let war 
come. What American is there who, throngh fear 
of war, wonld hesitate to declare the truth in this 
chamber? J am also for peace, sir. 1 shrink back 
from the thought of war as mneh as the senator from 
South Carolina himself can. 1 love peace, but when 
peace becomes degrading and dishonorable, a war 
even of extermination would be preferable. 

The senator says that war, when once commene- 
ed, can only be terminated at the cannon's mouth.— 
Sir, 1 for one proclaim herc, that if a war with Great 
Britain upon the Oregon question should occur, I 

| should wish it never to be terminated vntil at the 
cannon's mouth we ourselves shall dictate the terms 
ol peace. The senator intimates that, if we pursue 
the course indicated . by these resolutions, we are to 
‘be plunged rashly into a. war. If it be rashness so 
; to bring on war, and the supporters of these resolu- 
tions are to he held responsible, 1 for. one feat not 
Sir there has been a singular 


The committee on commerce reported the harbor | ate, 10 make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senate! course pursued. upon Oregon matters, and ] must 


and river bill. 

Mr. Crozier, of Tenn.. called for its reading, and | 
moved ils recommitment lo the eonmmittee that re-i 
ported it, with instructions to add an item for the, 
improvement of the Tennessee river. 

It was objected that this motion was not in order, | 
which led tu a long debate, in which many members | 
touk part; rules were cited, aud precedents quoted. In. 
this way an hour was speni, aud at last the matter 
was disposed of by the adoption of a motion refer- 
ring the bill tothe committee of the whale, to be| 
taken np ata future day. 

The house adjourned till Saturday next. 


OREGON DEBATE IN THE U. 8S. SENATE, | 
307n DrceMBER, 1845. | 


Mr. HaNNEGAN ruse and said that, as the senate 
was notat present full, he would ask (hat these 
resolutions be made the special order fur some fu-! 
ture day, and he would name next Monday week as; 
the day. | 

Mr. Archer suggested to the senator froio Indiana | 
that sufficient time ought to be allowed, before the 
resolutions were brought up for final action before 
the senate, that they might be pruned and reflected | 
upon, not only by senators, but by the commnnity.— | 
He :liought it would be better to prulong somewhat | 
the time named by the senator, aud to order that the | 
resolutions be printed. 

Mr. Hanargan thereupon moved that the resolu- | 
tions be printed, and made tbe special order for the 
third Monday in January. 


him to make a few prefatory renaiks belure suh- 
mitung the amendments be intended tu move to the 
resolutions now before the scnate. 

Mr. President, (said he,) though I cannot give iny 
support to these resolutions, ] am very much grati- 
fied that they have been moved by the senator trom 
Indiana. Whatever ubjections there may be to thein, 
they have at least the merit of being direct, oj en, 
and manly. They deny, in direct terms, the autho- 
rity of this government to make a treaty in rete- 
rence to the Oregon territory, and denounce, as I 
understand them, by imputation, the propositions 
that have been already made hy our government to 
settle the boundary by a division along the forty- 
ninth perallel of north latitude. If the senate should 
support these resolutions, il 13 elear that the question 
can only be settled thereafter by force of arms; and 
should this be the case, and a war be commenced 
between this country and Great Britain, no peace 
can ever take place between the two countries Lut 
by our dietation at the cannon’s mouth. 

Mr. President, the vote upon these resolutions will 
draw a broad line, which cannot be misunderstood, | 
between those who are in favor of settling the ques- | 
tian by an appeal to arms, and those in favor of a 
pacific course—1 myself ain in favor of a pacific) 
course—of an adjustment, ıl pussible, by nego 
tiation; and under these views and impressions, 
Mr. President, ] have prepared a series ol resolu- 
tions antagonistical to those of the senator tram In- 
diana, and asserting the opposite principles, which I 
propose to move hy way ot amendment tu the reso- 
lutions of the senator, and ask also that they he 
printed. 1 think it 1s a proper occasion for avowing 
the sentiments which ] entertain upon this subject.— 
1 am for peace, if peace can be honorably preserv- 
ed. lam in favor of adjusting the diffieulty, af it can 
be adjuated, by negotiation; if it can not be adjusted 
by negutialion, J am in favor of that course to be 
pursued by this government which shall throw the 
onus of a war from our own shoulders upon Great 
-Britain. I approve of lhe coursa taken by this go- 


present concur.” : 
Resolved, That the power of making treaties em- 


braces that of settling and fixing boundaries between | 


the territories and possess.ons of ihe United States and 
those of other powers, in cases of conflicting claims be- 
tween them in reference to the same. 

Resolved, That, however clear their claims may be, 
in their opinion, to “the country included within the pa- 


‘detain the senate onc moment in relation to it; it 
contrasts so strongly and so widely with the eourse 
pursued upon a precisely similar question, the an- 
nesation of Texas. Texas and Oregon were born 
lat the same instant, and cradled in the same cra- 
;dle- the Baltimore convention. They were adopt- 
led at the same iustant throughout the land, and 


rallels of 429 and 549 40 norih latitude, nnd extending not à. moment was allowed to be lost while Texas 
from the Rocky Mountains totne Pacific Ocean, known ! was hurriedly brought into the Union, while the 


as the territory ol Oregon.” there now exists, and have | peculiar friends of Texas did all they could to stran- 
long existed, canfheting elaims ro the possession of the ' gle Oregon 


same li tween them and Great Britain, the adjustment of? gip the country is not blind; the people see and 
i kj ici 


AA E - 


| which have heen trequently the subject ot negotiation | 


betwecu the respective govcraments. 

Resolved. therefore, That the president af the United 
States has righifully the power, under the constimtiun, 
hy and wih the advice and consent of the sena'c, pro- 
vided that two-thirds f the members present concur, ta 
adjust by treaty the claims of the twa countries to the 
said territory, hy fixing a. boundary between their re- 
apective possessions. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States, in 
renewing the offer, in the spirit of peace and compro~ 
mise, to establish the 49:h degree ol north latitude ag a 
line between the possessions of the two countries to the 
said territory, did not ‘abandon the honor, the charac- 
ter, and the hest interests uf the American people,” or 
exceed the power vested in hin by the constitution to 
intke treaties. 

Mr. Hannegan observed that the two first propo- 
sitions of the senator from South. Carolina he sup- 
posed would not be contested hy any one. All that 
was stated in them was perfectly. correct. He, for 
| one, at least could have no sort. of objeetion to any 
| thing that they contamed. 


with the principles which he had laid down. His 
only intention at present, however, was to make a 
few remaiks in reply to what had fallen from the 
senator from South Carolina, who had stated that 
t the resolutions introduced by him, (Mr. Hannegan,) 
| hy implication at any rate, coaveyed a censure npon 
the president of the United States. Sir (said Mr. H ) 
l had no intention of casting a censure upon the pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Callioun observed that he had not charged the 
senator with any such intention. He had inerely 
said that by implication, the resolutions conveyed a 
censure upon tlie president, on the ground of heing wil- 
ling to surrender a portion of the territory of Oregon. 

Mr. Hannegan resumed. The senator would cer- 
tainly not deny that the whole aspect of things had 
changed since the time when, in consequence of the 
peremptory and almost insolent refusal by the Bri- 
tsh negotiator of the proposition fora division at 
the 49th parallel, that propusition was withdrawn 


As for the residue, how- | 
Mr. Calhoun said he did not tise to oppose this | ever, they presented matter fur serious cousidera- ! 
motion, but to request that the senate would permit) tion, at least with him, for they directly conflicted | gi, 


‘comprehend. It isa most singular state of things; 
aud here we are told (hat we must be careful, and 
per come in collision with Great Britain about a 
| disputed boundary! Butif it were with feeble Mex- 
lico that we were about to come in collision, we 
would then hear na such cautions. There was a 
‘question of disputed boundary between this country 
(and Mexico, and those wha have a right to know 
something of the history of that boundary told us 
that our rights extended only to the river Nueces.— 
| How did we fird the friends ol Texas moving on 
that occasion? Did they halt for a moment at the 
Nueces? No, sir,at a single bound they cross the 
Nueces, and their war-horses prance upon the banks 
of the Riodel Norte. There was no negotiation 
then—we took the whole; but when Oregon is con- 
cerned, it is all proper and right to give away an 
‘empire, if England asks it. So far as Oregon is con- 
| cerned, J, for cue, representing the people 1 do, will 
never vote for any treaty yielding an inch of ground 
beluw 54 degrees and 40 minutes north. 


Mr. Calhoun said he merely rose to allude toa 
igle remark which applied to himself personally. 
; The senator from Indiana had eadeavored to draw 
ja contrast between his (Mr. C's) course upon the 
; Texas question, and hi on this. The view: 
question, and his course upon thi e views 
which governed me (said Mr. C.) upom that question, 
i govern me also upon this. I pursued in refereuce 
j to Tex.s what ] conceive to be the best course. If 
I acted boldly and promptly on that occasion, it was 
because boldness and promptness were necessary to 
success. 
year’s delay would have lost 'l'exas to us forever.— 
ie lam lor more deliberate measures on this occa- 
sion, it is not because 1 am not a frieud tu Oregon.— 
, Qu the contrary, Oregon has no better friend than 
| myself; there is no one who would venture more to 
save it. But n is asked why | do not pursue the 
saime conrse of action as in regard to Texas. If the 
gentleman will refer to my remarks in 1943, he will 
‘find that the views which governed me then are 
| the same with those which guvern me now. I be- 
heve that precipitanoy will lose you Oregon for. 


lt was the golden opportunity: and one 


by the government of the United States; but if it|ever—no, not forever; but it will lose you Ore- 
were not so, if at any time and upon any question!gon in the first struggle, and then it will require 
he fuund himself differing fram the executive, he another struggle hercalter when we become strouger 


was a free man, aud entitled to the free excreise of 
his own opiniun, and though he was the politieal 
friend of the president, and expected always so to 
continue, yet if the president on any occasion, should 
assume a ground which he could not endoise, be 
claimed for himself the same right, and he would ex- 
ercise it, to express his own opinions, as the president 
bad to communicate. his own to congress, without 
intending, wishiug, or desiring to cast any censure 
upon him. He was the representative of a portion 
of the people of this Union, and, as such represen- 
tative, he had a right ta express his views in reletion 
to all matters pertaining to the governinent; but he 
would repeat that lie meant to convey no censure 
upon the president. 

The senator from South Carolina had said that 
the resolutions were plain and direct, coming at once 
to the point, and that tbe adoption of them, if he 
had underslood the senator, would necessarily in- 


‘to reguin 1t. 

1 will not go into this question now; | aw prepare 
ed, when it comes up for discussion, to shaw, if ar- 
gument can show, that the privciple iavolved ia 
these resolutions, so far from gaining Oregon, will 

tor the present lose every inch of that territory; and 
lit is on that acconnt, as much from the fear of lusing 
Oregon as from the desire of avoiding war, that | 
have proposed amendments to the senator's resolu- 
tions. Sir, if my advice had been pursued we should 
never have been involved in this controversy st all. 
1 now act under circumstances not proouced by my- 
self, and 1 will do the best 1 can to save tho territo. 
ry of Oregon, which I hold as valuable ss the sena- 
tor from Indiana himself cau do. 1f you institute a 
comparison between Oregon and Texas, I would say 
thatthe former is 38 valuable to us as the latter, and 
l would ss manfully defend it. lf the senator and 
mysell disagree, we disagree only as to the mean » 
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of securing Oregon, and not as to its importance.— 

Sir, I intend to say nothing about censuring the pre- 
(sident; I simply said that, by implication, a censure 

would be conveyed. Ido notsuppose that the se- 

nator intenda to reflect upon the president; but 
"there can be no difference, as far as this question 
is concerned, between the time when the proposition 
far a division at the forty-ninth parallel was made 
end now. It was as sensible then as it would be to 
repeat the offer now. 

Mr. Haywood said he rose merely to aubmit a mo- 
tion that the subject should be made tlie special or- 
der for a given day. After having given g great dea] 
of attention to the suhject, he had arrived at the 
conviction that it did not become the senate to inter- 
fere in the matter at present. He had a reasonable 
jconfidence in the president, and in 83 much as the 

constitution of the country had conferred on him the 
power of conducting the negotiations, therefore, 
until he saw proper to call in the sid of the senate, 
or until the senate thought it ircumbent on them to 
adviss him to surrender əll negotiations, and the 
,subject should be transferred to the senate legiti- 
‘mately, and the executive should have washed hia 
hands of it, he thought until this took place the 
senate would be acting improperly to interfere in 
the matter: But when once legitimately transfer- 
red to the senate, he would then be ready, in the 
| love of country and the fear of God, to take part in 
the settlement of the question. But until then he 
should oppose all proceedings which would have the 
effect either of censuring or of lauding the presi- 
dent pending the negotiations. In making this re- 
| mark he did not mean any more than what the sena- 
| tor from South Carolina himself meant in reference 


lhorised a proposition for auch surrender. 


as conveying a species of praise which lie was not 
| prepared to aduinister to the president. When 
| the question sliould come op hereafter, he intended 


_to the original resolulions—namely, that a ceusure | 
| might be underatood to be conveyed by implication; the resolutions should he laid upon the table, in con- 
l that the passage of a resolution declaring it a viola- | formity with the motion of the senator from North 
tion of honor to surrender any part of the Oregon was; Carolina, does he suppose that will interrupt the 
an implied censure upon the president who had au- | progress of the consideration of the subject? Discus- 
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sensible of tha puhlic honor than our predecessors in | sponsibility which properly belonged to him, nor as- 


the government of this country? Sir, there is no 
dishonor in the further conducting or pacific negn- 
tiations. Nay,in my opinion there will be more 
honor in continuing the negotiations than in inter 
rupting them by hasty and ill-advised conduct upon 
this floor. What is the aspect which we should pre- 
sent to (he country, supposing the case reversed, 
and the question brought up inthe British parlia- 
ment, and language of insult and contumely indulg- 
ed in? Would any one under such irritation be dis- 
posed lo listen to conciliatory terms of peace? We 
onght not, then, to do thal which, if done by others, 
we should be disposed to rescnt as the highest indig- 
nity. Letus apply this argument lo ourselves. If 
we seize every occasion, at the commencement as 
well as in the progress of the controversy, to heap 
every sort of contumely upon our adversaries, what 
are we to expect at their hands? Why that they should 
refuse all just conciliation. 

Sir, l repeat, itis not for the purpose of enter- 
ing into an exposilion of any opinions of my own 
that I now address you. Let the proceedings of this 
morning go abroad, as they of course must do; and 
they will be hailed aa an omen of peace; and that 
peace cannot fail to be secured unless we, by some 
egregious acl of folly, disturb the relations at pre- 
sent existing. The controversy can be terminated, 
and with honor to the country, in the progress of 
further negotiations. I believe aa firmly as Ido 
any thing which exists that such will be its termi- 
nation. 

Sir, ] am indifferent whether the resolutions be 
now laid upon the table or discussed at large. And 
I put it to senators on both sides of the chamber, 
how can it possibly be of any importance? Suppose 


sion must come, and I hope it will come; for lam 


He was, on this ground, adverse to the original, gratified to find that it will not produce a similar de- 
| resolutions, and he was quite as much opposed to, gree of alarin in the country to that which a debate a 
| the amendments; because they might be considered | ew days ago produced. 


| 
| 


[A message from the president of ihe U. States 
was here received ] 
Mr. J M. Clayton then rose and observed that the 


| to make a motion which woold, if it prevailed, pre-! senator from North Carolina had said he would move 


! elude all further proceedings upon the subject. 
| intended to niove that the whole subj 
| the table. 


| Mr. Calhoun disclaimed any intention of lauding’ his own. 
| the president, nor did he accuse the gentleman from | (o be so disposed of, and that it was highly improper | 
Indiana of any intention to censure him. It was for ihe senate to proceed to the discussion of this | 
| very certain, however, that the sense of the senate, matter, except in executive session, while negotia- 
when taken upon the original resolutions and the tions were going on. 
amendments, would show very clearly the views’ either make the motion which he proposed, or else 
_ entertained with reference to the settlement of the submit a proposition to remove the subject from the 
; Oregon difficulty. ‘Those who agreed with the hon-| je, istative to the executive records. | 
orable mover of the original resolutions would re-| object to the discussion of it there, for that was the 
ject all further. negotiations; those on tlie opposite 1 appropr'ate place; but he regretted every effort, 
side would be disposed tu continue the negotiations. ! every attempt that was made to discuss the question 
| That was the whole amount of the matter; and bis at this crisis before the country, especially af it were 

sole reason (or moving the amendment was (hat the ' the object of any person on that floor to “prepare 


sense of the senate might be fully taken. 

Mr. Archer said it seeined to him tobe a matter of 
no great importance what disposal the senate might 
finally make of the two preposilions now before 
them. 


tors; and he merely rose at this time for the purpose 
of expressing his prolound satisfactiun at the course 
taken by the distinguished senatur from South Caro- 
lina. He had had occasion to express his views 
| upon the subject heretofore. He came here im- 
bued with apprehension, out he hailed the atti- 


tude taken by the senator as an undoubted omen of 


| peace. Aod from hts place here he proclaimed the 
glad news. And why? They of that side ol the 
house found on the other side members enough to 
sustain them in the ground winch they were going 
to lake, 

Sir, (said Mr. Archer,) when I speak of peace, | 
disdain to say that tlie word means no other than an 
honorable peace. I there are any in this seoate 
who are willing to make any sacrifices of national 
honor, they will not, alter such a delinqueacy, dare 
to exhibit themselves m the face of the pupular in- 
dignation which will toeet them on all sides. Sir, 
the good and bad men here, if there be any of the 
latter description, will equally be found to concur 
in this. But who ever heard until a (ew days ago 
that the honor of the country was iuvolved? Was 
not President Jackson sedulous enough for the pre- 
servation of the honor of the country? During the 
eight years of fits administration it was thought no 
disnonor that tue governoient should allow a ques- 
tion of this nature to be arbitrated. What has pro- 
duced so great a change now? Are we more sen- 
aible of public honor than he was? Are we more 


4 x lo lay the whole subject upon the table. 
ect be laid upon | that honorable senator whenever he did so, his mo- 


i 


He considered it ciuefy of consequence as to assume it. 
| displaying the views entertained by individual setia- | negotiations were opened, or were expected to be 


He assured 


tion would receive at least one other vote besides 
He fully concurred with him that it ought 


He trusted the senator would 


He would not 


the hearts of the people for war. In his opinion 
the resolutions necessarily involved an advisory pow- 
er. The executive was entilled to the initiative in 
all these matters, and it did not become the senate 
It was the duty of the senate, when 


opened, to wail until the president informed them 
whether he had made a treaty, and, if so, uatil he 
had presented the (treaty lo them. If they were to 
express an opinion in favor of the resolutions or of 
the amendments they would stand cummitted—com- 
mitted by their legislative vote in the face of the 
whole country. It must be manifest to every one 
that, whether tbey decide for the forty-ninth parallel 
or for tbe whole of Oregon, it would be a prejudg- 
ing of tbe question. Ii they should act upon these 
resolutions before the executive had aeted and had 
recommended action to them, it woold be assuming 
the initiative, which did uot belong to them under 
the constitution of the United States. Put the case 
that the resolutions were voted down and the smend- 
ments substituted, (it could not be hy a very large 
vole, by the way,) what would be their position? A 
majurity would have said or recommended a settle- 
ment of the question by the parallel of forty-nine.— 
Aud suppose that the president could obtaia better 
terms; or suppose, in the exercise of his discretion in 
conducting the negotiations, he should determine to 
accept twenty-eight degrees twenty minutes as the 
boundary, taking half of Oregon, would it not be in- 
volving the matter in difficulty and embarrassment? 
He would not hesitate to meet the question when 
presented fairly aod properly, but let it not be 
forced upon them; let it come from the president; 
for on bim devolved the whole responsibility. Let 
the senate not take from him eny portion of the re- 


sume his office. He repeated that, according to the 
letter as well as the spirit of the constitution, the 
senate had not the initiative; and it did not become 
them to express sn opinion; they should leave the 
matter where the constitution had placed it. 

Mr. Hannegan said he entertained the most pro- 
found respect for the opinions of the distinguished 
senator from Delaware, but it certainly seemed to 
him strange to hear from a gentleman of his learning 
and experience the declaration that the senate had 
no right to assume the initiative under any state of 
facts. Itseems to him that the representatives of 
the sovereign stales of ths union havea right to 
take the initiative upon any qnestion involving a 
right to American territory. It seems to him that 
there should be no power behind which they were 
bound to conceal or lo hide themselves until the 
strings should be pulledg& then allowed to proceed to 
action. 

The senator from Delawara said it would be in- 
lerfering with negotiations. What negotiations?— 
Had not the president in his message informed them 
that there was no proposition now pending; that the 
last proposition from this government had met with 
a cavalier rejection. and had been instantly with- 
drawn? Had not the president told them that the 
negotiations, for the present, at any rate were aL an 
end? Negotiations could now only be resumed by an 
offer fiom the British government, for he felt as- 
sured from the high and manly ground assumed by 
the president in his message, that he at least would 
not renew them. The president now called upon 
the senate to aid him in the settlement of the ques- 
tion, and published to the world the entire diplomatic 
correspondence upon the subject, thereby showing 
conclusively that negotiations had ended. What 
would be thought of any government which would 
make public diplomatic correspondence before the 
negotiations were at an end? 

In reference to the remarks of the senator from 
North Carolina, he had but a single word to say. He 
had already disclaimed an intention to cast any im- 
putation upon the president; and it was unnecessary 
to repeal it, as, in all the ordinary transactions of 
life, if one explanation be not sufficient, he could go 
no further. How could it be an attack on the pre- 
sident, with this language of his own before them? 
[ Mr. Hannegan here read a portion of the president's 
message.| What bad he done more than re-assert 
what he had himself asserted? The title to Oregon 
must be sustained, as it had been already nobly sus 
tained by the senator from South Carclina and by 
the present secretary of state. And he would ask 
in what quarter of this country would they find an 
assembly of American citizens who would go for the 
relinquishmeot of a single foot of it. With the ir- 
refragable testimony of our title which existed, there 
would be as much propriety in the surrender of Flo- 
rida, or of Maine, or Massachusetts. Gentlemen 
talk about the rights of England; he had yet to hear 
the first substantial argument or proof in favor of 
Englaad’s title beyond the right of a tenant. No 
man could produce any such proof. No man could 
du more than Mr. Pakenham had done to establish 
England's title, and he had, after all, signally failed. 


The senator from South Carolina had told them 
that he was es warm a friend of Oregon as any man 
that could be found in the country. Doubtless he so 
believed; but, if he were a (rue mother, he would 
not be willing to cul the child in two, and give away 
one half. Look at the map of Oregon, the whole 
contro} of the north Pacific lies above the forty ninth 
parallel—the whole maritime control, every harbor 
worth possessing. And yet he would give it away. 

The senator declares (continued Mr. Hannegan) 
that he has always been the devoted friend of Ore- 
gon. He congratulated himsel! upon the fact, and T 
am sorry lo see thal a portion of the press of the 
country has iterated and reiterated, in relation to his 
views, that beautiful expression embodying the Fa- 
bian policy, and used, | believe, by lord, Chatham, 
"A wise and masterly inactivity.” l must eay that 
I regret to see this policy so highly lauded in con- 
nexion with thia question. J respect the talents as 
well as the high standing which that distinguished 
senator occupies among the menibers of (he human 
family, hut 1 have, J confess, little admiration for 
the course which the senator pursues upon this ques- 
lion, Had the bill to which the senator alluded 
passed through congress and become a law, Oregon 
would have been ours; twenty thousand rifles would 
have secured ıl; bul you refused to act; you held 
back, when you might, despite every hazard, have 
secured your right. 

The masses were waiting in expectation of your 
movement; they were waiting in expectation that 
the government would back them; but they waited io . 
vain, and this is the result of your **wise and masterly 
iwactivity.” Lassure you I say this in no upkindness 
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Tsay at sorrowfully; for 1 lamented its results. Sir,/ The Morning Chronicle refers to the same subjeet, ing ito active play their national privilege, and are 
] was about to say, and 1 do not know whether it may aad says,‘ that the most serious and important war irying to ogt-guess each ether. by a thousand vain 
be out of place at this time, that the precipitaney of That ean rage in the United States, is that which is | conjectures. Then we are electrified with extracts 
the senator in relation ta Texas presents a remarka. Carrie on between intelligence and humanity on the! from private letters, which ere posted up, and filled 
ble contrast tw his “wise and masterly inactisity” in lone hand, and physical force and slavery on the] with mysterious dashes and vague declarations of 
relation to Oregon. J charge nv improper motives. Other. It js a struggle belwecn the commercial, what may or may not he expected, on the best ans 
upon any senator, and least of ali upon the distin | manufacturing, and relizious north, and a race ofj ony mous authority.” The editor of the Past hits his 
guished senator from South Caratina; botat appears planters who lord it over the sonth.” The Jackso- | neighbors fir getting up a wer panie, on the strength 
to ve that when a quesiion of territorial acquinition i nian school of politicians are called “ruffianly,” and ‘of important information which he received from an 
arises upon the northwest there is not the same rea- I0 this schoo), the Chronicle seys, Mr. Polk helongs,! “American gent!emao," and which quieted his own 
diness on the part of the southern gentlemen to par- „and to be a saccessfol candidate for his office, one fears, It seems that Pre ident Polk told this gentle- 
ticipate. Precipitaney, the senator says, in relation Must be ta rude planter of the west, a slave-dealer,| man that “every thing will be tried, in the way of 
to Texas, was wise, but not so in the ease of Orezon, „a Wielver of the bowie-knife, or a denizen of the | negotiation, that can possibly lead toa friendly ar- 
Heaven knows there has been time enough for ua- backweods.” As fo the whigs, the same journal | rangement. There is no disposition on my part to | 
turing plans; it is now time for action. — jsays, the Jolin Adamses, the Henry Clays, the Dan- | add to diffi ities, or raise up obstacles ta the final dis- 
The two countries stand front to front; and, my :1°] Websters, seem to disappear like the other lost! position of this unfortunate dispute." The editor of 
life on it, if it were a question with Mexico i this Species of American life, to. have their skeletons; the Post was at once satisfied that no unpleasant re- 
would be the golden moment; if it were for the ac- türned up at some future day, by some historie anti- sults will flow from the Oregon question, and that 
quisition of Cuba. cr some posses-tons further stilt Gary.” nothing is further from the thougbts of either Ame- 
amid the burning regicss of Panama, it would be the |, The -Worning Herald of the 20th wt, remarked) means or Englishmen, than “a foolish and blondy 
golden moment. Sir, l hope a mvj rity in this sen-, that the details of the intelligence from the United; war." But the editor had nat seen the war article 
ate will not reject these resolutions. They sasert States were too uncertain, vazue, and ecntradietory,| of the Washington Unien! 
only what the president ssscrlerd, aad no more, ito he worthy of a moment's attention. The intel- 
Mr. Calhoun said he was no great r advocate f r the | ligence, however, presented to the editor's view, ‘aj ing with the “American gentleman,” that “no un- 
acquizition of territory in the somh than in the noth, | Ft hfül picture of de-socratica) immorality and de-| pleasant results will flow from the Oregon question,” 
The honorable senator wes perfegdy aware ot his -eatis | Moeratical absordity;" in every country, says the; vet. the language of the "JFashington Union” has 
ments upon i ubject. Whilst he was a membr ofi Herald, “the demoeracy—the active and eu fuge shaken that convietion, and he now helieves tliat 
Ri pipe oM CU OM, e averse ta: politicians of the lower classes—are knaves and | war with America is all but inevitable! As the 
hetwouldibentelleatintan Lr niie such an TE Tools," and a Jeeture is then given respecting these j "Union" is generally recognized as the president's 
When the proper rime should irrive. and this EE m "knaves and fools; after which the writer says, that; official organ, its statement is regarded by the Post 
brought up tor dizeuscim, he thouaht he would itn w two queslions now agitate the publie mind qu Pa as “very serious? as il claims the whole of the Ore- 
to show, beyond ail deubt, that the reasons whieh pay. , United States, ond are said to occupy the anxious) gon territory: but the Post reminds its fashionable 
erned him upun the "l'exas question, governed hin also | 2ttention of the government—the relaxation of the| readers that “the Americans are about as apt to 
upon this qnestion; and tha: if there was any difierence | tariff, in favor of British goods, and ‘(he usurpation | swagger as they are to swindle—about as ready to 
between the senutor and himself, i) was saly as ta the | 0f. the British territory in Oregon. We cannot help! play the bully in politics, as to play the bankrupt in 
means ta be empl yed ia e(f otii thi: lle | thinking that the one is brought forward for the T financial affairs; and, notwithstanding all this so- 
pa DL E * ke snm atka in. re- | of the other, and of that spirit of compromise so often | lemnity of bluster, they may perceive their error 
He eaei "te a, A pin D. laware the resource of weak and dishonest politicians." — | hefore they plunge intoa war’ The editor of the 
3 ; er ko hoc “There is no believing a single word that one finds | Post appears to have become possessed of one of the 
taken Bios in the Journals of the republic. The Herald asks| cast-off quills from the Times office, for while the 
ing that ils was pola cise in which the emcee as cal. why Mr. Polk declines to submit the Oregon ques- | Times has been somewhat tame in its recent articles 
led on to exercise the right of aiseassio and of action. | tion to arbitration, and why the question is kept| spon American affairs, the Post has been uuusually 
With great deference lur the oaimtsns of the sentur, he | pen. Jt is, aceording to the Herald, “to supply a | severe, and appears to have taken in as a partner 
though there engh: 10 be no duul: kf upon this. point, constant occasion of ill-bJood. A democracy with-|some abusive lellow from Billingsgate. The Post 
either here or before the world, 58 they were called, out an enemy, real or imaginary, would he as un-| reminds the Americans that ruin to their commer- 
MIR say yea cr nay in good faith before. the who'c, manageable as a nursery without a raw-head and, esal prosperity will he the result of a war with 
M 'bloody-boues;" and the Herald concludes that when! England—and “they must he drunk inderd, with the 


forcing a discussion Aa the senatur 
he thencht the senator was eiirely à 


Mr. C. proceeded in his remarks at some lengths snd 
the debate was atid further continued by Messrs. Allen 
and Haywood. À 

The resolntions and the proposed arntendments were 


Notwitlistar ding he was convinced. efter convers- 7. 


TNT 


,the Americans lay aside their jealousy and unfriend- | grossness of self-conceit, if they can forget the ex- — 


ly feeling towards England—they will fall to quar 


cessive inconvenience to which such a war would 


reilhng among themselves, for ‘such is the fate of! subject them ” Although England does not care ''a 


straw ahout Oregon, yet war most of course he un- 
dertaken, rather than submit to the bullying of any 
nation upon carth”—‘“moreover, from one end of 
these islands to the other, we are sick of the com- 
hined knavery and swagzer—the swindling antl bul- ` 
lying— which have for some years been the promi- 


finally, on motion el Mr, Haxnegun laid on the rabie, (911 great democracies.? 
wih opie d their bein: qe up for considerstion by| The Morning Chronicle of te same date is more 
purpose NETS LE le shall Um m, n os | mild jac gemaks ule carmme tices an artic Te gyal 
; when the c e E [ z 2 3 us f n ation“ ? 
Mr, Allen's resolutions forgnviug nice i0 Grea) Briain | ur ing to the "important infortnstion* thatthe Ame 
‘rican government proposes a reduction of the pre- 


of the termination of the jum ocenpaney of 
ot the j: i of Oregon, so. " j T 
that the whole eubject mav be babine Pte this » 7 i sent tarif, but (he great opposition to sneh reduction 


The question bern put n HIT GE dfe ,, | will proeced from a large party in the northern and| Pent features of American het:avior towards the 
upon ili tahle for the Fee ea M ia Magi y eO states. The BEANE which stand in Mr, | British nation. We have so far borne it with cool 
Mr. Benton said he would vote lor the motion with. | Polk’s way in the Oregon negotiation, are acknow- j contempt, and would be content to do so stil. But 
oul the qualification. —— iledged by his most intimate supporters, says the |! they will have war, with the blessing of God 
The motion being cerried, the eenaie adjourned. ; Caromiele, to proceed mainly from a regard to the | Pon our good cause, they shall have enough of it^? 
Serene | Oira opinions held upon this question by the large | The editor concludes liis tirade hy sayng that Great 
THE OREGON QUESTION. | democratic party m the southwestern states; but this | Dr itain would conside it an agnecadie Jobate give 

- lis Jost the party which, above all others, would feel] tre Americans “a drubbing,” and that taxation 
4 i their interests consolted, and their views promoted, would be hurne without a murmur for the sake of 

- TONE OF THE.EUSOPEAN. PRESS. I by a great reduction in the tarill-—and this is the po- | EIYing it to us! 

The London correspondent of the Boston Atlas, one ley which will hold out to that party a substantial] The Morning Chronicle, in a third article on tho 
der dale of the 31 December, furuishes the follow- | motive far assenting to some modification in their | Oregon question, alludes to the *emphatie declara- 
ing abstract: — L à à “exlravagant pretensions” tu the Oregon territory. | tron of the official organ of the American govern- 

“The war articles in some of the American jour-| The Chronicle believes that many of the less ar | ment,” that the territory is the rightful property of 
nals, claiming the whole of the Oregon territory, |dent. supporters of the protective principle in the| the United States, but as the Americans shrink from 
created an extraordinary paruc here, and the consoli north will witlihuld a tery determined opposition to| the impartial test of *'arbitration," it shows some 
market was in a drooping state for several days,— ‘a reduction in the tarill, m order to avert the chan- | douht as to the sinecrity of their belie! in this claim. 


An article in the Washingt n Union, ou the claims ces of a war, and that the course which: Mr. Polk 
| is pursuing, is ‘eminently caleulated to weaken the} the citizens of the United States that they may be 


of the United States to the territory, had great in- 
fluence, as that journal is 


Polk's official organ. The Times has poblished seve- | treme parties in congress 


ral articles on American affairs, and 


The Chronicle cauclides its article by informing 


locked upon here as Mr. ( opposition which he may anticipate from the ex-| sure, (hal with. the most ardent desire for peace, 
: , on these two most nnport- , ‘the British government will not—for they dare not 
spoken of Great | ant and. difficult. questions with whict the govern-| —recede from a dignified and determined assertion 


Britain’s rights in the Oregon territory: but its abu- | ment has tu content.” The Chronicle acknowledges | of the rights of the people of England.” 
eive style is too well known to requiro any abstraet | that no other country would beso much henefilted € 
of these artieles: in relerring, however, to the doeu- | by a reduction ot the American tariff as England, | Mr. Polk's organ—if such it be—as a mere brutum 
meot in the Washington Union, it. says, "we shall aud it catis upon the British government. tu make | fulmen, destined oniy to fecl the pobe of John Bull.” 
changes in the earn (awe, to meet the concession olf The. Washington Union stated that Mr. Polk would 


not deal with this reckless and injutious. production 
3s il it werea state paper: the. pen from which it 
emanates, is evidently alike unconscious of (he re- 
atraint of pollice duty and the decorum of political 
We, and Mr. Poik will soon answer lor himsell, 
without being made to share the disgrauce of such 
incendiaries us these This comes with a bad grace 
from the ‘Times, alter its own oft-repeated incendia- 
ry arucles direeied against Av erica and Americans, 
during the last dozen years! It is satisfactory to the 
Times, however, to perceive that the language of 
the meat influential journals of N. York and Boston, 
contitiues to be quie as temperate and quite as 
averse to war, “for so. tuiserable an object," as the 
sincerest friends ol peace can desire. From the 
lenguage of the official papers it draws the eonclu- 
sion that the pegotiation to settle the Oregon ques- 
tion is virtually at sn end. 


| ble. 


the American goverment, 


Tne Morning Herald regards the announcement of 


Zousidering too, that | in his message, lay claim, in terms the most. distinct 


famine threatens tu spread over Dogtond and Ireland, | and imperative, to all that portion. ef the Oregon 
no time for these concessions could be more lavora-| which hes between the Rocky mountains and the 


“Government should embrace this moment,” | Paeifie ocean, from lautade lorty-two to fifty-four 


says the Curouicle, “io put an end to those Jaws| degrees; and intimoled that the American governe 
which have alienated from us those who should bej ment would sabinit to nothing short of its nneondi- 


cur most valuable commercial allies,” 


tional surrender. The Herold says, we should have 


The Morning Post was very mild in its first article | conceived, after the specches of Sir Robt. Peel and 
on the war question. **We observe," says this paper, | Lord Aberdeen, when the natter was fast broached, 
"tiat our contemporaries are trying hard ta kindie| tbat Mr. Polk sould have considered any further 
a fleme out of a great deal of smoke of their own] trial of our passive endurance wholiy unnecessary. 
manulacture, relutive to the fortheoming measage| If we could believe that so monstrous a proposition 


of the President of the Uuited States, 


They first} was likely to be made by the American government, 


give very tiresome selections from the American| we should be disposed to regard it, as we hope it 
papers, and especially of one ip the greatest disere- | would be treated, as a virtual declaration of war against 
dit at howe and abroad. Ata glance, any one may | this country. These remarks of tbe Herald are im- 
sce that our transatlantic brethren sre merely briog-| portant, as this jouroal occupies e similar positica 
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bere as the Union” at Washington. It is called the 
nrgan of ministers, hul it exercises a far greater in- 
fluence in England than the Uninn does at Wasliing- 
ton. 

The French journals have discussed the Oregon 
question with greit warmth. One exiract from a 
Paris print will snflive: 

The Paris JVutional has an article on the Oregun 
question, in which it Shows the policy of Great lri- 
tam with regard to the United States. 
js, seys this journal, tu surround. her cnemy on eve- 
ry side, in order to smother her within her limits, or 
rather to invade her on the first opportunity. This 
explains the Ashburton treaty, by which England 
received the key tothe likes, by obtaining a pas- 
sage through Mame. This is the reason why Eng- 
land intrigued with the government of Texas, that 
she could secure a formidable position in the gulf of 
Mexico, to hold the United States under the threat 
of an invasion of her snuthern frentier—tlits is the 
reason why England is disputing the territory of 
Oregon, that she may prevent the Americans from 


extending to the borders of the Pacific ocean, and she ! Herald, of Monday, says: “The neve is af compara: | 
intends to place herself on the top of the Rocky tively Ditle interest; indeed, as a whole, the politival; 


mountams, as a vigilant sentinel, to watch the move- 
ments of her rivals. Such, says the A'uttonaf, is the 
plan of England “The Atlantic leaves the passage 


Open to her steamers to inselt. the American coasts, of the Union, anil the other war journals, is quite | 
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paralel. 
army and navy departments is enormous, The edi- 
tor of the Britannia fears tha! the chances of the 


preservation of peace between E glamt and America | 


are every day becoming more precarious. 

The Weekly Messenger devutes several columns to 
the war question. In one of its articles, it says: “The 
Americans are aware that Sir Rober’ Peel, when he 

| spoke of war, was nnt. prepared for hostilities, and 


Her ohjeet | hence his threats, mstead of terrifying them, only | 


produced irritation: and it was not until Sir Robert 
Peel discovered that his menace was laughed to «enr, 
that active preparations were made in our dock 
| yards. These have caused an equal vigilance and 
| walelifulness, and preparation in America; and hence 
jit may follow, that in despite of themselves, and hy 
‘reason of the blundering and bragging of tncir ru- 
| lers, English and Americans muy be forced into hos- 
, Ulities.!t 

| The intelbgence received in town, on Saturday 
; last, from the United States, by the steamer Caledo- 
| nia, is generally regarded as of à pacific nature. The 


[news of the fortnight, over which the intelligence 
“extends, may, upon the mathematical principie, be 
{set down as nil, for the first week’s violent bullying 
i 3 


Inthe north the Ime of the lakes gives hera free | neutralized by the shject and plainly compuisory 
entrance to the territory of the Union. Through retraction of the same Journals in the second week. 
Texas she would have commanded the south, and This abrupt change of tone «peaks almost as mu h 
through Oregon the frontiers of the west. Which fêr the generally pacific feeling of the country as 
of the parties nist we therefore accuse of ambition? even the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon Mr. 
The United States. protecting the integrity of tneir Webster.” The Standard, of 3 tuürday evening says: 


The additional expense incurred ia the; England and the United States at the present time 


lias, itis said, induced government to sead iaiport- 
aut despatches hy this strataer. e 
| There as another rumor in tawn to-day, to the ef- 
| fect, that Lord Aberdeen and Lord S anley, finding 
,M impossible to agree with the premier, intend to 
resign their olfices in the eahinet.? 


SPONDENCE WiTH TEXAS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ANNEXATION, ACCOMPANY- 
INQ THE PRESIOENT'S MESSAGE. 


| MR CALHOUN TO MR. DONELSON. 
i Department of state, Washington, Murch 3, 1845. 
| Sir: | herewih transmit to you a copy of the j iint 
resolutions adopted. by congress for the annexation 
lol Texas to the Uniled States, 
You will perceive that they censist of two dis- 
leise parts: the one, enbsaced in the first and se- 
¿eond sections, being the original resolution as it 
| passed the house of representat ves; the other, in- 
|eluded in. the third and last, being the amend: ent 
[made by the senate, «ml subsequently afopted by 
ithe house. The former contains certain. specifo 
opropositiuns far the adini-sion of Texas into our 
, Union; the latter gives a discretionary power to 
(the. president, if he shon'd deem it advisable to 
lenter into negotiations with the republi", ax pre- 
| scribed in the section tsell, instead of suhmittuig to 


| its acceptance or. rejection the proposals contained 
‘on the former. 


| The president has deliherately considered the snh- 


territory, and obeying the imperious sentiments of "Ou the whore the communications received by the ject, aud 18 of opinion that it would not he advisable 
their preservation, by annexing Texas and by claim Caledonia are less warbke and ahsnrb than most of, to enter into the negotiations authorised by the 
ing Oregen—or England, extending her wet round those winch have lately reached us. Even the Union, ecu of the senate; and you are, accordingly, 
America, to smother ber without py, the moment the most violent of the journals of any note, lias been | instructed to present to the government of Texas as 


she should have enveloped her?" 


‘compelled to hack out of its extreme violence aml! the basis of it» admission, tue proposals contained in 


A recent letter from Paris says, ‘the radicals of pretensions.” 2 will here remark, that some of the 
France are delighted at the prospect of a war be- Journals do no! entertatis the same opmen—the re- 
tween Eugland and the United States; for indepen cent war articles of the Union are considered just 
dent of the great gratilication it wonid procure them a3 violent as su ne of its first ones. 
of seeing hostilities commence somewhere, a war| The Slandurd, however, atikun» ledges that the 
between these countries would he looked upon by ‘ery for “tue whole of the Oregon” stil]. prevatls 
this party as a war of principle—the democracy of a,;ong a. part of the population—that part whieh 
the new world aux prises with the aristocracy of the always coonsels a tesuit ta extremities wien it sup 
old. President Poik may justly flatter himself that poses its right to. be weakest. Ihe loro focos,” 
he has got a. streag force of nbettors to his hostile continues the Standard, “with Mr. Polk sttheir head, 
plans in the rabble of France.” | leel that they have uo pretence of right to that qo- 

The Sunday Times, of the 30:h, remarks that it js | divided possession of the O.egon, which they claim; 


not lhe value of "the strip of Jana” that is of un- and, therelore scorning ail arbitration Or accord, | 


portance; "itis the point of honor involved in the they wil go to war for it... Phe wiser repahucaas, 
dispute; and when the bullying and blustering re- | however, will bardiy indulge thew, for they weil 
marks, the swaggering and gasconading tone of many know that it they force a war upon as, the British 
of the American journals are borne in mind, it is rights to Oregon will not he asserted in the desert, 
difficult to sve how Eagland could, consistently with | where the United States wost establi-h their claim, 
the iainicuaice of the national honor, give up one | bul opon every sea and upon every cvast which a 


iach of toat part of the Oregon lerr.tory to which 
she is entitled.” 

The Liverpool Times states as a fact, that a naval 
officer, high in command, has been privately engaged 
ja tuking measurements of the large steamers under 
mail service contract with the British g vernment, 
and that this officer bas orders to report immerliately 
tothe admiralty on their capabilities for carrying 
güns of the largest calibre; furthermore, a naval of- 
ficer, well acquainted with the coast of America, 
has been summoned to Lon Jon, to give uiforination 
to the ailmiralty. 

Other journals repeat this statement zi endorse 
it. The Spectator, 01. Saturday last, says: “A sound 
like the jingle of arms preparing in our arsenals, 
gves on; the ear is kept alive with rumors of warlike 
tendency—imnarshalling of the militia—measuring of 
merchant steamers by naval officers, and the like — 
The French opposition papers are gloating over the 
dilficuities of Eagland—over her corn question, rail 
way panic, financial embarrassments presumed to be 
in prospect, Oregon disputes, and so forth. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that il has now become more 
prudent to place this country im a state ol prepara- 
tion lor delence, and that the gencral feeling at the 
report of official activity in that belief, is one of sa- 
tisfaction.” 

ltis said that, for the last twenty years, no such 
active and extensive warlike preparations have been 
carried on at the English dockyarils aud arsenals, as 
are now being made in every department connected 
with the army and navy. 

The Britannia, o( Saturday last, says that the de- 
hiberations ol a recent cabinet council were exclu- 
sively devoted to the consideration of the relations 
of Great Britain. with, the United Siutes; and, l'ur- 
thermore, that instructions have been seut to Mr. 
Pakenham, of the most rigorous aad peremptory 
nature, aud such as must bring the Oregon qoestion 
to a speedy solution, {t also confirms the report re- 
spectiug the activity of preparation of all tbe mani- 
tions of war, and states that this activity bas bad no 


a B 


ship ean approach? 

‘The Morning Chronicle, of Monday remarks, that 

jit is evident irom tie whole tone of the Averican 
| preas, thal “the ropudeut claim to tke whole of the 
Oregon, put forth by the organ of the president, has 
been met by a gencral r. coil, and that in a war for 
the prosecution of so extieme a rignt, the south- 
westerns would be lelt ts» wage it and pay for it 
alone. "liis gives better hope of a succes-tul issue 
lof the negotiation." 
| The .Moining Post, of yesterday, in another article 
on the Oregon question, i3. more pacific in its re- 
inaiks,—as it discovers that the last news from Ame- 
;rica is more indicative of the continuance of peace 
ithan was the previoos intelligence. Bui it says that 
“the American multitude does not desire the preser- 
;valion of peace. They wish to triumph over the 
"Britishers."  "lznorance, a savage temper, and 
enormnus self-conceit, have led to this delusion,” 
that they can doso. “Matters have now come to 
that point that the value ot the lerritory in dispute 
signilies nothing. It is no longer a question of value 
but of right, and that must be maimtaimed, however 
insignificant the chin which isto test it? ‘lhe 
Post dues not like to hear that the naval force of 
America in the Pacific is superior to that of Bng- 
iand in the same q iarterz ond hopes that government 
is energetically preparing its strength,” not to rash 
heediessly into war, bu: lo make peace probable, by 
show ing that war i$ an alternative for which we are 
ready.” 


‘Phe London morning journals of this day do not! 


allode to the Oregon question. T'he Times basa 


leader upon the mysterious doings of the frequent 


cabinet councils, aud believes that atthe cabinet 
council, held yesterday, the food question was dis- 
cussed; but it is the general rumor m esty circles 
(his afternoon, that the Oregon question was the im- 
portant sobject thal calteo the council together.— 
lhis appears more likely, as governinent despatches 
are always sent off by every mail steamer to North 
America, and the peculiar position of affairs between 


4 


the resolution as it came from the house of repre- 
‘sentatives, 

| Wis not deemed necessary to state at large the 
feroun og whieh his decisina rests. tt will he sul- 
ficient tu «tate, bri ily, that the provistons of the re- 
| solution, as it cane froin the house, are more sim- 
ple in their character, may be more readily, and 
with less difficult; and expense, carried into effect, 
and that the great objret contemplated by them 
Mr much less exposed to the hazard of altrmate de- 

eat. 


That they are more simple in their character, a 
j very few remarks will suffice to shaw. According 
| lo te resolution, as it caine (rom the house, nothing 
p more i$ necessary than that the congress of Texas 
j Should be called together, ils consent given to the 
provisions contained in it, aud the adoption of a con- 
slitulion by the people in couvention, to be submit- 
ted to the congress of the United. States for its ap- 
proval, in (he same manner as u hen one of our own 
territories 15 adinilted as a state, On the contrary, 
according to the provisiuns of the senate’s amend- 
| ment, the congress of Texas must, in like manner, 
be convened; it must then go through the slow and 
troublesome process of carving a state out of a part 
of its territory; afterwards it must appoint agents or 
| commissioners to meel similar agents or commia- 
| sioners lo he appointed on our part, to discuss and 
agree on the terms and conditions on which the state 
shali be aimilted, and ni tlie cession of the remata- 
ing territory to the United States; and alter. all 
this, and not before, the p:ople of the sail state 
must eall a convention, frame a constitution, and then 
present it lo the congress of the United States for 
Us approval, but which cannot be acied o» until the 
terms agreed upon hy the negotiators, and which 
constitute the conditions oi which the state is (o be 
sdinilted, shall bave been ratified. 


That they may be more readily, and with less dith- 
culty and expense, carried into effect, is plain, from 
the lact that the details ate fewer aud less cumplex. 
|t s obvioos that the ni nerous and complicated 

| provisions contained in the auendmeiut of the senato 
jinust involve much time and dilieulty in their exe- 
lention; while, asto ilie expense, the appropriation 
of $100,000 provided for by it is a elear auuitional 
cost uver aud avove that attendant on the execeutiou 
of the resolution of the house. E 
But the decisive objection to the amendment of 
the senate is, (hatit would endanger the ultimate 
suecess of the measure. Jt proposes to fix, hy ne- 
gotiatiun between. the governments of the United 
States and Pegas, the terins and conditions on which 
the state shali be adinttted mto our Union, and the 
cession of the remaining territory to the United 
States. Now, by whatever name tbe agents cor 
ductiug the negotiation may be known—whether 
they be called commissioners, ministers, or hy any 
other title—the compact agreed on hy them in uehaif 
of their respective governmetits would be a treaty, 
; Whether so called or designated by some other name. 
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The very meaning of a treaty is a compact between ! course adopted by congress in preparing the way for 
independent states founded on negotiation. And | the admission of new states, so far as the existing 
if a treaty, (as it clearly wonld be,) it. must be sub-| relations between the two republics will permit.— 
mitted to the senate for its approval, and run Asa S haul Texas assent to (he terms and conditions 
hazard of receiving the votes of two-thirds of the | proposed by them, the faith of the government of 
members present; which could hardly be expected, | the United States then becomes pledged for her ad- 
if we are to judge (rom recent experrence. This, of | mission into the Union, and the act of congress re- 
itself, 13 considered by the president as a conclusive | deeming this pledge will follow asa necessary con- 
reason for proposing the resolution of the house, in-| sequence The president can perceive no good rea- 
stead of the amendment of the senate, as the basis of | 
annexation. i the two republics, may not be consummated within 

But it may be objected that the resolution of the! a brief period after the commencement of tho next 
house prescribes no meaas of rendering its provi- | session of eongress. Nothing cau prevent this hap- 
sions acceptable to the government and people of py result but the determination of Texas to change 
Texas, in case they should prove unsatisfactory.— | and modify the conditians presented by these reso- 
The objection, however, is mare apparent than real; | lutions; and you cannot too earnestly warn the go- 
for although none are expressly provided, it cannot verament of that repuhlie against the unhappy ĉon- 
be doubted that the congress of Texas may propose sequences which may flow from such a policy.— 
whatever amendments it may think essevtial, and | Should any of these conditions. appear to be unrea- 
transmit them to the government of the United | sonable, she may rely with confidence upon the well 


States for ita consideration and agreement; and, if 
adopted, to be binding on both parties,—a far more 
aatis(aclary mode, in all prohability, of obtaining 
the mutual consent of both, than that of negotiat- 
ing through commissioners or other agents; while it 
is exempt from the decisive objections to which this, 
js liable. 

But it is deemed by the president of great impor-: 
tance that the resolution should be adopted by the: 
government of Texas without amendment, so as to! 
avoid the hazard and coatingeacies incident to delay, 
and you are accordingly instructed to use your best 
exertions to elfect this ubjeat. Should you fail in 
this, you will next endeavor to induce the congress 
of Texas to substitute, in place of amendments, se- 
parate and distinct. propositions, expressive of their 
views of » hat the provisiuns of the resolution ought 
to be accompanied by a strong address setting forth 
their reasons at length, aad expressiog their reliance 
on the justice of the government of the United States 
for their adopton If beth Tail, at wall then remain 
for the congress of Texas to awend the resulution as 
above suggested. 

The president also directa me to instruct you to 
proceed, with as little d lay as possible, to the seat 
of the government of Texas, and (o urge speedy aud 
prompt action on the the subject. Time is imporlant, 
and not a day ought to be lost. The last hope on 
the part of any foreign power which may feel dis- 
posed to defeat annexation, will be to act upon the 
government of Texas; and it can scarcely be donot- 
ed, froin the deep feelings expressed on the part of 
one of the leading European powers against the 
measure, that no etlort will be arared to induce Tex- 
as to reject the. proposals contained in the resolu- 
lion. Your presence, intelligence, activity, and in 
fluence, are conlidently relied ou to counteract the 
attempt. 

. 1 have the bonor to be, with high respect, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


J.C. CALHOUN. 
A. J. Donerson, Esq, &c., &e., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. DONELSON. 
Department of state, Washington, Murch 10, 1815. 
Sin: You will have received, ere this can reach 

you, the despateh of Mr. Calhaun, the late secreta- 


, known justice and liberality of her sister states to 


son why this union, so long desired by the people of 


her limits, and have the absolute and exclusive con- 
trol aver the Camanches and other fierce and war-e 
like tribes which now roam over her territory. Tha 
United States must incur the expense and bear the 
burden of wars with these tribes; and they oughl, 
therefore, to possess the power of preserving peace, 
and regulating all our relationa with them. Ja short, 
it is indispensable that our Indian policy should be 
extended over Texas. 

Uader these cireumstaoces, why may not the con- 
vention which wil! assemble to form a.constitution 
for Texas submit a distinet proposition to congress 
to cede to the United States all her public lands and 
the exclusive jurisdiction over the Indians within 
her limits, in consideration of a fair and adequate 
sum of money? The amount may be the suhject of 
future agreement. Whilst this would enable Texas 
to pay her debts, it would extend our land-system 
and our Indian system to territory which they ought 
lo embrace. Such a proposition would be so just 
aad reasonable in itself, sa consonant with the eatab- 


change or modify them after she shall have been re- | lished policy of the United States, and so beneficia] 
stored to the bosom of our repuhlican family. The | ta Texas, that scarcely a doubt exists bnt that it 
greit ohject aow to be aecomplished—that. which; would receive the sanction of congress. ‘The presi- 
far transcends all other objects in importance—is| dent would strongly recommend it to congress in the 
her prompt admission into the Uaien. This once ae-| confident hope that it would receive the approbation 
complished, all other suhordinate questions can be | of that enlightened body. 

easily and satisfactorily arranged hetween the parties.| Presented as a distinct proposition, in no manner 
The president confidently trusts that the government | connected with the question of admission, and after 
of Texas may take this view of the subject, and notethis question shall have been decided favorably, he 
suffer the reunion betwcen the two countries to be does not appreherd that it would encounter any se- 


delayed or defeated by the interposition of minor | rious opposition. 


But if this were made a condition 


questions, which, in the natura! course of events, of admission, memhers who are honestly and consci- 
| entiously hostile to the measure might oppose it for 
| Should Texas refuse her assent to the terms and the purpose of defeating or delaying the accomplish- 
conditions of the two first resolutions, or present ment of an object which they deem injurious to the , 


will settle themselves hereafter. 


new conditions for the acreptance of congress, we | country. 


are then again at sea, and the suecesa of the great 
ruavasure may be placed in jeopardy. 
conditions may become the subject of earnest and 


angry debate before congress—the friends of the | 


admission of Texas muy be divided in opinion re- 
garding them; and thus the great work of union may 
be almost indefinitely postponed. Should the coi- 


gress of the United States, after a debute which may: 


be protracted unti] near the termination of the next 


may be postponed by Texas, these must be again 
referred back to tha decision of the government of 


i 


In every aspect in which tbe president has viewed 


These new |this subject, he believes that the paramount question 


of admission can be best settled, and tlie just rights 
of Texas can he best secured, by her acceptance, 
without qualification, of the lerma and conditiona 
proposed by the first two resolutions; and he there- 
fore confidently expeets that you will exert your 
well known ability and energy to secure this auspie 
cious result by every hunorabie means within your 


session, reject all or any of the conditions which | power. 


lherewith transmit to you the copy of a note, 
dated on the 6th inst., addressed lo this department 


| thal republic. This must produce long delay in her | by General Almonte, the envoy extraordinary and 


admission into the Unioa. 


Indeed, nothing could: minister plenipotentiary of the Mexican republic, 


be more tedious and embarrassing than such aa ex-! together with a copy of my answer of this date.— 


change of conditions and propositions between the ' These notes require no comment. 
legislative authorities of the two goveraments, and | lor themselves. 


They will speak 
You will perceive that they furnish 


nothing would have a stronger tendency to produce ! a powerful additional reason in support of the argu- 


|angry discussions whieh might end in estrangement. 
‘Lhe two governments might thus involve themselves 
in an inextricable labyrinth of confusion, and be 
finally compelled to commence the great work anew 
| which may now so happily and so soon be complet- 
led. The confident expectation of the president 
| that Texas would postpone all minor questions, and 
(consent to an immediate admission into the Union 
on the terms proposed, was one of the prevailing 
‘reasons for this preference of the two first resulu- 
fiona. 


But cannot a mode be suggested entirely consist- 


ry uf state, of the third instant, instructing you “to eut with the immediate admission of Texas into the 
present to the government of Texas, as the basis of Union, by which she may obtain all that she can 
its adaiission, the proposals contained in the resolu-| reasonably desire? [f it should be objected to that 
tion as it came from the house of representatives "' partian of the conditions proposed which necessari- 
President Tyler having thus determined to adopt tie | ly deprives her of her revenue from customs, with- 
two first of the scries of resolutions instead of the’ out furnishiog her the ineans of paying her debts, 
alternative presented by the third, it became the, incurred in the war of independence, that she would 
duty of the president to devote his attention to tliis | thus be forced into a condition of continued insol- 
important question at as early a moment as possi-] vency, this objection may be easily avoided. Both 
ble. This has been done; and his deliberations national honor and national justice forbid that the 
have resulted in a clear aad frm conviction that it) government of the United States should place her in 
would be inexpedient to reverse the decision of his | such a position. But the remedy for this evil is plain- 
predecessor. | ìy pointed out by the relative condition of the twu 
Whilst the president docs not concur in the opinion countries. Whilst the presideat cannot consent that 
of his predecessor, that under the third resolution, | this government should assume the debts of Texas, 
the terms of admission and cession which might be| nothing is more easy than for her convention to make 
agreed upon by commissioners of the respective go- | a distinct and independent proposition to the govern- 
vernments would neces-arily be a treaty which | ment of the United States, the alması certain accep- 
must, under the constitution, be submitted to (lie | lance of whieh hy congress would relieve her from 
senate for thcir advice and consent, yet he is senst-| this embarrassment. 
ble that many of the sincere Imends of "Texas may} The publie lands of Texas ought unquestionably 
entertain this opinion. Should that prove to be the | to belong to the United States. This. is equally due 
ease in the two houses of congress, members sincere- | to the prosperity of Texas and to that of the other 
ly friendly to the admission ol Texas would be com- [states within whose limits there are public lands.— 
pelled to vote against the edoplion of such articles! Our land system has worked admirably In practice, 
of union, under the conviction that they could be! and has met the approbation of the world. Equal 
onlg eonstituliunally submitted to the senate. "Iiis | and exact justice to all the states requires that all 


might create a division among the friends of the 
measure which would prove fatal to its success. 

' he president prefers the two Brst resolutions 
because they will, in his judgment, the most speedi- 
jy and certainly secure the admission of "Texas into 
the Union. 'Fhese resolutions pursue the usual 


the public lands should be subject to the control of 
the federal government, and that they should be ad- 
ministered under a uniform system. Besides, the 
peace of the whole country, as well as the security of 
‘Texas, demands that this government alone possess 
the power of extinguishing the Indian (tle within 


ments already advanced, why "Texas should consent 
to be admitted into the Union, without proposing any 
embarrassing conditions. which inight render lang 
delay inevitable. 
iam, sir, very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
A. J. DoNELsON, Esq., &e., &c., &c. 


MORSE'S TELEGRAPH JN AUSTRIA. 


We have been permitted to peruse sonme of the 
interesting letters of Chas. L. Fleischmann, Esq., 
the accomplished ageat of the patent ollice, who is 
now in Europe, and who has collected most valuable 
information in agriculture, arts, and education, which 
ia due ti ne we learn wall be given to the public in 
an official report. In the mean time we give soma 
extracts from jis letters to his family, which cannot 
fail to be read with the deepest interest. Mr. 
Fleischmann took with him the telezraph of Profes- 
sor Morse, the fame of which it wil! be seen had 
preceded him, ond while detailing the elects of its 
operation upon his distinguished visitors, he has 
given us a graphic picture of their persons and man- 
ners, drawn with all the skill of an accomplished 
artist. Mr. F. with the telegraph, was quite the 
lion of Vienna at the last advices We confine oure 
selves at present to his proceedings in showing the 
telegraph. 

November 5. I received an invitation this morn- 
ing to be at one o'clock at the Emperor’s Palace, to 
show the telegraph to the uncle of the emperor, the 
Archduke Louis, and Count Culobrant, the minister 
of the Interior. J had scarcely put (he apparatus in 
motion when his imperial highness was announced, 
an elderly gentleman, dressed. as plainly as a bur- 
gcois could be, having the real features of the impa- 
rial family. He requested me to explain the tele- 
graph to him; so 1 explained it, having some difi- 
cully in bringing out of my month his lung titles.— 
He was very much interested, and he was a long 
time wiln me. f told hint there was nothing like it 
in the world. He observed that he had been very 
curious to see it, and that he was exceedingly pleas- 
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ed with its simplicity and practicability. 1 gave him CHURCH CHRONICLES. 
a regular lecture on electricity and magnetism, 
&c. The Count Colobrant was exceedingly polite, 
and thanked me for my interesting explanations. There is much difficulty in ascertaining statistics of 
l had almost given up the idea that 1 should see | the several denominations, and when obtained and 
‘ihe emperor, but it seems that the whole court is placed in table, they are liable to lead to very erro- 
anxious to see this teonder from America, and to day neous conclusions. There is some doubt whether 
lam requested to appear to morrow at one o'clock the facts ascertained, are equivalent to the errors 
at the Palace, as his majesty and his family have that may he diflused. For instance, in the following 
expressed a desire to see the telegraph. | had an; table, which has been prepared no doubt with much 
‘interview with the gentleman who has the hnsiness|lahor by the editor of the American Almanac, and 
in his hands to report on the subject, and he told me | is published in that valuable work, for 1846. The 
that he proposed two telegraphs, Morse's, of America, | fact that many of the denominations regard and re- 
and Bain's of England. Morse’s fur the principal! port only communicants, as members of their church, 
stations, nud Bain’s for the intermediate places. There | thongh the communicants of some, as the Baptists 
is in fact a great deal of interest shown Just now in |for instance, and the Episcopalians—constitute Jess 
the telegraph, and in what the court takes an interest | than one fourth or one fifth of the persons who hab- 
[the whole country does. |itually attend those churches. Other denominations 
About one o'clock I calculate to’ return. We have other rules as to membership. A number ol 
close the despatches at half past three, and | hope |: denominations professing to be *'relizions" are not 
can yet give you a sketch of my interview with tbe even mentioned in the table, the Quakers, for in- 

emperor. ` | Stance, the Jews, &c. 

| Two o'clock have culy a few moments now just} We insert ihe table, however, as it has ma- 
ltosay thal I made my experiments before the em | uy acenrate statements in it aud is an approxim ition 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The editor adds—“If we add to the 15,000 churches 
for the different Methodist denvrninations ahuve, the 
whole number of churches will he about forty five thun- 
sand, employing about thirty two thousand niinisters,— 
Of these denominations, the Roman Catholic has in- 
creased the most rapidly, their churches and priests hav- 
ing doubled shce 1831. ‘The, have twenty ecciesiasti- 
cal seminaries, fifteen colleges, ani twenty six bishaps. 
The Episcopal Methodists, however, are still the largest 
branch of the ehurch in this country, and next to these 
the Baptista.” 


in a moment the emperor returned with his suite, 
and I showed him again the method of writing, &c. 
He was very much pleased, and he understood it 
very well. He is goodnatured and polite, and thank 

ed ine repeatedly for the opportunity I had afforded 
him to see an instrument of which he had heard so 
‘much. Prince Metternich repeated to himn the ad- 
vantage it had over all others, and after | had writ- 
ten for each one some words they took the strips of 
paper with them and retired. ‘The emperor tn retir- 
‘ing bowed many limes, repeating his thanks and 
, Wishing me good success. 

Ihave thus had a goud opportunity of seeing the 
.great emperor of Austria. He is a small man, de- 
jlicate, but apparently enjoying good health. His 
‘head is the most remarkable part about him; it is 
very large, and the furehead of uncommon shape 
‘and circumference. His eyes are hid onder heavy 
eyebrows and whes he looks at a person he turns up 
ahis eyes without filling his bead, which gives 
;him a peculiar expression. His lips are large, a 
‘family feature of the imperial family. His voice 
is sharp and feeble; he moves very quick, and seems 
somewhat nervous. He was dressed in a blue dress 
coat, and had the oider of the Golden Fleece in his 
buttonhole. 1 forgot to mention that the Dutchess 
de Berri came in while the empress was present.— 
The einpress is tall and thin, of about forty years of 


Tue Quaker EmBassy. It ts well known that 
there was a secession in the Society of Friends, in 
this state, two or three years ago. The seceders 
were mostly members of the liberty party, and their 
activity in the anti-slavery cause had rendered them 
odious to the yearly meeting, bv which they deeined 
themselves harshly treated. They accordingly es- 
tablished a separate yearly meeting, exteuding over 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, IlIraots, aud lowa terri- 
tory, and assumed Lhe name of Anti slavery Friends. 

Several months ago, the London yearly meetiog 
appointed four of its members for the purpose, as 
was supposed, of visiting the Indiana friends, and 
healing, if possible, the division among them. 

No sooner was the fact known than the pro-sla- 
very presses raised a howl about ** British influence," 
and it was published from one end of the land to the 
age. Sheseems very amiable, and is very kind to | other, that the design of the Quaker deputation was 
¡the poor, to “concentrate the efforts of the society in America 

The chamberlain requested me to wait a few mo- | for the abalition of slavery." And some of the de- 
ments longer for his hignuess the Archduke Churles, | mocratic presses in this democratic state proposed 
the hero of Austria, who faced Napoleon's armies,|to cure them of their ‘negro fever," to use their 
and who is distinguished buth as a warrior and a| own language, "by tying each of them to a buck 
diplomatist. He soon appeared with his son's daugli- į nigger, and making them eat, sleep, and remain to- 
iter on his aim, and with two sons of his. Then gether for six months.” 
come the Archduke Francis Charles, brother uf the.) Perhaps it may mollify the patriotic wrath of these 
present emperor, and the heir to the crown; his son, | democratie lynchers somewhat, to be informed that 
a young man of twenty-five years, with his wife, a|so far as the influence of these British Quakers af- 
Bavarian Princess, a charming woman, aud then a/ fects the question of slavery, il is decidedly adverse 
set of dames d'honneur. They all seemed to be in-|to the anti-slavery movement. They treated the 
terested, and l gave them a ful) lecture on subjects | seceding friends with marked contempt, and stated 
connected with the telegraph, They then retired.— | to a committee which visited them at New Gardea, 
L am told that a very few persons have had such an | that they could not conceive of any possible circum- 
Opportunity of seeing the whole imperial family as | stances that would justify a persun for alienating 
l have had, and tbat I should cousider it a great | himself from the body of the society, aod that, dearly 
“Honor. l é as they loved the anti-slavery cause, they would nut, 
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peror and all the archdukes and their ladies. The! towards the troth; Commu- 
empress and the Dotchess de Berri were present — | Names Churches Ministers — uicints 
Thev seemed all to be exceedingly pleased. In my' Roman Catholics 675 W9 1,011,500 
inext l will give you the details. Protesiant Eypisenpalians 1,232 1,236 12 099 
1 : à i Presbyterians, vld schoul 2,156 1,523 166 437 
| November 8. According to my promise, I give " repere tmi] 200 1,3263 120.645 
‘you a description of my interview with the impe-' Cumberland Presbyterians 570 300 60 (00 
rial family. Prince Metternich found the telegraph Otu r classes of do 530 293 45 500 
so exceedingly interesting that he mentioned it to | Durch Reformed 219 27k 31.214 
the whole court, which opened all. doors to me. „I Girvan Refirmed Je. o BN 15 000 
consequently had interviews with Baro? Kuebeck, | Evangelical Lutherans 1,232 50] — 146300 
minister of finance, Count Colobrant, minister of the | Moravians 22 921 Teano 
' antertor, and his imperia! highness Archduke Louis, Methodist Episcopal EX 12,15  1,157.249 
í i : PES | Methodist Prot stant — 1,300 60,000 
who ali agreed in Prince Metternich’s account atid i pi diemémadis e E 
Z 4 e g i vformed Merhudists 75 3 000 

[the imperial family invited me to bring tlie mstra- | Wesleyan Methodists E 63 20 002 
ment to the court. Í went there at one o'clock to’ German do (United Breth”) 1,800 500 15 000 
set it up. | passed through the guards. [he page in Allbright do (Evang. ags’n) — 600 951) 15.000 
{wasting opened the door leading into the great re- Mennonites 400 250 53 000 
ception room of Maria Theresa. The chamber- Orthodox Congregstionalists 1,420 1,275 — 202250 
lain in waiting ordered the servants to bring me ta- Unitarian du 300 250 31.000) 
| bles, and in a few minntes the apparatus was ready, Universal sts sn 500 60,000 
Prince Metternich passed through with the Arch- a pA he eR "s Ye o 
|duke Louis, and his aids-de-camp. Soon after the. TP ari apiista 8 g E 

; » " A ixth principle do 17 22 3.055 
emperor and empress were announced lullowed by Seventh day do 60 52 6.000 
Prince Metternich, the Archduke Louis, and many Free Will do 1,165 Til 61.372 
others. Prince Metteruieh explained the telegrapl!i Church of God do 125 83 10 000 
to the empress in Italian, as she does not speak the Reformed do (Campbellites) 2,50 1,750 200.000 
German language, and l explained. it to the emper- | Christian do (Uuitarians) 650 782 35,600 
or. After the enipress had exanuned and admired = acm 
it, she withdrew, followed hy the whole party; bot Total 23,074 32,563 4,556 540 
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in any event, suffer it to he compared with the union 
of the Society of Friends. 

From men entertaining such sentiments, our de- 
mecralic brethren need not apprehend any danger. 
The Society of Friends, like every other society, is 
worth just exactly the value of ils “testimonies?— 
for whatever excellence it has is imparted ta it hy 
them. Aud when they are worthless the society is 
worthless. Yet these English Quakers so deify their 
"society," that they would maintain it af the expense 
of the anti-slavery cause! Of what value conld the 
society he, if founded on opposition? 

The following resolutions, relative to the conduct 
of these Quakers, were adopted hy the Indiana anti- 
slavery society, at its late anniversary: 

Whereas, It is notorious that a certain deputation 
of men tas been sent from the London yearly meet- 
ing of Friends, to this state, m consequence of the 
separation which took place in the yearly meeting of 
Friends of Indiana in the winter of 1842-3, in rela- 
tion to the anti-slavery questions and, whereas, we 
were authorized from the aoti-slavery reputation af 
the London yearly meeting, and of the said deputa 
tion, to anticipate a decided action in favor of the 
anti-slavery cause; Therefore— 

Resolved, Thal the course pursued by sail com- 
mi'tee since its arrival, in carefully avoiding the at- 
tendance of this convention, aad virtually taking 
sides with the old yearly meeting of Indiana in its 
proscriplive course towards its memhers—a hich ev- 
idently vecasioned the abore named separation —and 
m its anti-abolition measures in chosing meting 
houses agiaast us as abolitionists, and in forhidding 
jts Mealhers to associate with us on the great SOULS 
slavery question, has destroyed all onr confidence in 
any of tte a as members of the British aad Foreign 
Auti-S avery society, and we can but regard their 
conduct as extremely temporising and hypocritical, 
and totally uaworthy of soch anti-sla very characters 
and professions. 

Whereas, The abive named deputation, or at 
least a part of il, has declared, as we are informed 
upon good authority, that no circumstances could 
possibly occur that would justify a separation of the 
| Society of Friends; Theretore— 

Resolved, That il. they grant to others the same 
which they claim for the Saciety of Friends, they 
therehy virtually condemu every separation which 
has recently occurred in the American church on 
account ol their slaveholding character, and of course 
occnyy a position, which, if carried into action, would 
trample imder foot every right of two millions seven 
hundred and fifty thousand human beimgs, rather 
(han that a division in churches should take lace! 

Resolved, That we regret exceedingly the contempt 
with which the anti-slavery canse has been treated 
hy the above mentioned Friends from England, who 
have not only dectined meeting with us in oor annie 
versary, to remember those in bonds as bound with 
them,” but refused to answer, in the usual form, a 
polite invitation extended to them through our re- 
| spected president. 


Resolved, That we can place uo confidence in the 
| calla of such cringing aud servile characters, for a 
“convention of delegates from all parts of the earth, 
to concert measures for the abolition of slavery 
throoghout the world," when it is obvious that they 
have not the moral courage to withstand the pro- 
slavery current even in the free states of this Union; 
and, therefore, we must ever, hereafter, reject any 
proposition of the kind as nsele-s, from men of this 
descriptiou, unless we can believe a radical change 
has taken place in their characters. [Indiana Free. 


Tue male iN Paosssra. The king of Prussia, it is 
stated, has at his own expense, (he past year, caused 
seventeen thousand copies of the Scriptures to be 
| printed for distribution among the schools of his 
realm—each one bearing his seal, and an inscription 
stating that it is the gift of his majesty, to be used 
by the teacher im the instruction of the school. 

IsnaELirisu CONVENTION. Thatstrip of land, now 
as in Olden tine, atar off from the commercial and 
cultivated world,—Palestine,—is visited aud read of 
with the deepest veneraiiun, and its people—then as 
now—(among civilized christians are regarded witb 
intense interest. 

No book is written of that land—no story told of 
that people—which dues not command the altention 
vf learned and nnlearned. We know them not as 
we knuw England, or own coontrymen. Yet the 
Jews and Jerusalem—1he mount uf olives—the gar- 
den—aud that hamlet shut iu among the hills which 
hang around the Galilean lake, where eighteen cen- 
turies ago, a peasant was born to lift man up to God, 
with all the sacred places of Jndea, are as familiar 
to ourears, as if our home had been cast among 
them. Palestine, with its forests and peculiarities, 
bas been called stie scowl” of tbe world. Yat it 
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gave to that world a Redeemer! The Jews have | 


been ealled the “blot” of nations. Yet that Re- 
deemer was one of them’ And as his prineiples 
prevail, and bis commands are obeyed, we shall feel 
for both a deeper veneration, and a stronger regard, 
Nor mean the descendants of that nehle and aratk- 
etl race ta he unworthy this veneration aud regard. 
Wherever they have pawer, they exert it to elevate 
their race; whenever they possess means, they em- 
ploy them freely, to spread among themselves edu 
cation—a higher philosophy, a purer charity, and a 
truer religion. We rejoice to note this temper and 
spirit, and trust that beyond their home circle, (the 
Jews are countrymen to each other, be their hirth- 


place or sojourn where it may,) they will meet only , 


with a wider and warmer sympathy. 

It is known to many of our readers that some time 
ago a convention of the Jewish Rabhlis was held at 
Frankfort, on the Maine. 
more important Ihan the first, has just heen conelu- 
ded. At that resolutions sere past. anıl others fully 
debated, which wiil alter materially the prospects, 
relignais and social, of the scattered trihes of I| rael. 
The object, indeed, of this second convention was, 


to reform exiding rights of worship anid the peculiar | 


customs of Uie Jews. Ol coarse this met with oppor 
sinn. Ove elass opposed all such reforms on the 
ground that it was unnecessary; anther that rt was 
Untasfal A third, however, outiinberinz. bath 
the others, derlared that they should stand by * posi- 


A second assembly and! 


lless was for po theory, hut faet. The hope of a 
political Messiah had died out. Wa must therefore, 
pnt this ie’ out of onr worship. Holdheim derlar- 
,ed thatthe Jews inlermeddled only with religious 
| interests—not political. Hirsch said the idea el the 
; Messiah was the centre port ot Judaism. When 

the prophets spoke of a natural restoration, they had 
‘human views therem; bnt the hack ground of this 
duetrine is the reslization of the kingdom of God 
‘upon earth. We may see that in the acknowledg- 
‘ment of the right of men—in the dectrine of one 
God—one humanity. Formsteeher thonght that re- 
i ligionsiv, historically, liturzieally, it was not neees- 
sary to bring forth in prayer the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah. Jf we do, we insist upon a dogma, and this 
| Judaism should repel. 

| The vote was now taken. The proposal of the 
eominittee was divided into two parts— 

]st—Shall the doetriie of the Messiah obtain a 
, high consideration in our prayers? 

Unanimously. Yes. 
|. 2nd—-Shall the petilioo for the restoration of a 
‘Jesish «iate, and the return of the lsraelites tu Pal. 
estine, be omitted in our prayers? 

By a large majority, Yes. 
| We copy at length the account of the closing of 

the debate and of the assembly. 

| Thr following apparently insignificant, but, in the 
depth of its meaning, highly important question, was 
jthen puts Should the Mussaptim be retained? The 


where the men who now govern this infatuated 
simple-minded people, have swiy. I have not the 
least ohjeetinn that these petty tyrants remove to 
California, or any other remote place, ont of the 
world if they wish; for they will never be of any 
service to the Mormons, er the human family, no 
matter where thev go. Their ebjeet is to keep the 
people, oves whom they rule, in the greatest igno- 
rance, and nost abject religious hondage and if these 
| pnor, confiling ereatnres remove with them, they 
will die in the wilderness! The laws of the United 


| States are quite good eneugh for me and my chil» 


dren, and my settled intention 1s to remain where I 
am, take care of my properly, and if I cannot edu- 
eate my children here, send them to New York or 
New England for that purpose. Many of the Mor- 
moos will, no doaht, remove io the spring, and tna- 
| ny more wil! remain here; and nothing would give 
| rne greater pleasure than to have a mixed society in 
| Nanvoo, as in cther eities, and all exclusive religi- 
ous distinctions abolished. 

|, Vmost now say, that | uever fora moment believed 
in what iny hushind called his apparitions and reves 
| lations, as | thonsht him laboring under a diseased 
‘mind; yet, they may all be true, as a prophet is sel- 
dom without eredeuce or honor, excepting in his 
| own family er country; butas my convietion is to 
‘the contrary, I shall educate my children in a differ- 
ent faith, and teach thei to obey and reverence the 
| laws and institutions of their country, Siall [ not, 


tive revealed religion “Phe whale subject was in- | eomnuttee had expressed its opinion that the Maussa: | sir, be pruteeted io these resolutions against the an- 
tradueed aid discussed by Mr. Maier upon a report jphim were inadinissable, because they contain aj noyance of the meo J now oppose, for they will no 


in the subject of the Jewish liturgy and wors'ip. 
Thal report began with the early history of both, 
and showed how they were organized to acvord with 
the national feeling after the destruction of Jerisa- 
Jem. A rent was made, it deelared, m the relizians 
and political elements. The existing liturgies merely 
glue thal rent together. Everything in them, there- 


fore, which relates ta nationality, the restoration, | 


&c., must be re noved, Along with them must ga 
the antiquated notions of prayer; that must come 
from thy heart and. be in the mother tungue. The 
report then gives a plan of a new hiturgy. 

Mr. Maier was the author of this report. Holi- 
heim, Heitzfeld, and Solomon, though on the eome 
mittee, wished it t9 be so regarded. Dr. Puitlipson 
therenpon moved that that report be not received as 
the report of the eominittce, aod that sari conmninit- 
tee be instructed to make a decided answer to itat a 
future silting, 

At a seeond and subsequent sittiog of the assem- 
bly, notices of the following motions were given: 

Ist and 21, respecting the establishment al a Jew- 
ish theolugical lacults , 34, for appomting a eominit 
tee tu prepare a prayer bouk for foamy worship; 4ih, 
that it be stated, yea, commanded, that necessary 
business iu the service of the state is to be perform 
ed on the Sabbath; Sth, that, iu present cireamstao- 
ces, no fa-t-days ought to be kept, except on the day 
of atonement, aud (hat on the 9th of Ab, coumeino 
rative of the destruction of the temple; Gih, on re- 
form in the wmode of reading the Bible m the Syna- 
gozue; Tih, that a Jewi-lh ecclesiastical gazette, 


( Kirclinzeitung,) be published by the assembly of | 


Rabhis; gtn, tnat the people's paper, ( Volksblatt,) be 
eueouraged; 9ih, the abolitian ef the second feast 
dass. 

The maia question Maier's report—came up and 
was fully discussed, His fundamental priociple he 


| petition for the restoralion of the bloody sacrifice, 
5 Tus debate waecontimied throughout the sitting, 
parıl after a. full recapitulation by the president, the 
;vete was taken: Ist—S:all every petition for the 
[restoration of the saeriliees be lett our? Affirmed 
[unanimnously. 24d—Shall a remembrance of the sa- 
lerifices bs retained? Eghteen votes for, and ten 
votes against this. 3i1—Snall the words of Scrip. 
| ture be retained? Answer: If Hehrew, yes; if Ger- 
oin. rather the expression of the idea of the sacri- 
| five; with fifteen votes for, thirteen against. 4t — 
Shall the Mussapu be retained? Unanimonsly af- 
firmei. 

‘The assembly proceeded to eonsider the fourth pro- 
positing, which was to the effect that religious duties 
are equally binding on the female as on the male 
sex; and that en. this account, yoong females ought 
to be instrneted in the [sraelitish religion, and should 
attend publice worship, as well as the males. The 
consideration nf this was devolved on a committee. 

A coumitttee was also appointed to prepare a new 
liturgy. 

At the commencement of the tenth setting, Geiger 
read the report of the Sabhath committee. 
| ted the DBibiical idea of ihe Sabbath to be, cessation 
|from labor, and devotion; the former, or negative 
| portion, bemg held up in the law; the latter, the de- 
volional, in the prophets, ln the "Calinug, the devo- 
tional idea i5 less prominent, and the non-working is 
the leading idea. Geiget thought. the Biblical idea 
of the Sabbath should be retained; but that the pro- 
hibition of work should refer solely to business, ant 
that whatever tends to refresh and elevate the spirit 
jshould be permitted. The details must, in a great 
j measure, be left to the eonseience of individuals; but 
jhe would have the prohibition against music remove 
ie also against the journeys of small cougregations 
| to join in the publie worship of larger congregations. 


He sta- | 


declared to he, a positive, historical Judai-m. The | Everything soould be permitted which may avert 
president differing with him in opinion, yet concur- | daoger to life, or which concerns the whole welfare 
red in this view. “The fundamental principle which | of life, end also everything eancerning the service 


you siste to be your's,” said he, “is vur’s also; we 
all stand upon the same positive, historical basis.” 
And this view the assembly ananimously confirmed. 
The questian theo came up— 

“Whether the use of the Hebrew language io Di 
vine worship was positively preseribed?” 


And with two exceptions, it was declared not fo | 


be. The second question was: 

“ls there any other objective grouod on whieh the 
Hebrew language is necessary m Israchitish publie 
worship?” 

Aud the whole assembly said no! 
tion ran thus: 

“Ought the Hebrew laognage wholly to disuppear 
out of public worship, so that it shall be entirely in 
the pather tongue, or should a llebrew element re- 
main in qu?" 

This question was diseussed a day aod a half.— 
Every member spoke. Girget was for bamisiung the 
Hebrew entireiy trom worship. lle was open and 
deeided — A majority of the Rabbis were [ot retam- 
ing the Hebrew when practicable, and the German 
when uecessary. The vote op this point, stood 18 
ayes, }2 noes. The next question was: 

“The doctrine of the Messiah deserves high con- 
sideration in their prayers with the exclusion of all 
political and national ideas?” 


The third ques- 


jof the state. 
entered ou. 
| The assembly unanimously deelared that the es- 
tablishment ot one or more Jewish theological facul- 
jties was a highly laudable scheme; io the aceom- 
| plishinent of which they would activery co-operate. 


"The decision on this subject was not 


| Tne darmons. ‘lhe N. Y. Sup contains the fol. 
jlowing letter fram the widow of Jue Smith, the 
i Mormon phophct, so cailed; 

Nuuvoo, Il, Nov 20th, 1845. 
To the editor of the New York Sua— 

Sin: I hope to be excused lor addressing, for the 
first tine in iny life, a letter to tne editor of a news- 
paper, and this | have been induced to du, fram see 
ing the letters of Gen. Arlington Bennett, punished 
in the newspapers, urging the Mormon people to re- 
more to the Pacifie ocean, and advocating the cause 
of the tyrants, wou have seized on the government af 
the Mormon church. This ehüusn, such as it is, 
was loriied by oy lamented tinsbam! who was mar- 
tyred for its suke, and whether true or false, has 
taid dawn tas lile tor its belief! 

Tam left bere, sir, with a faioily of children to ate 
fend to, withoat any means of giving them ap edu- 
cation; there ix not a school in the city, por 18 it intend- 
ed there shall bu any here, or at any other place, 


| doubt. seek my life. 
| What onjvet Gen. Arlington Bennett lias in advo- 
, cating the cause of these petty tyrants, | am not able 
tta understand, for he assured me, when at my house, 
| that he had not the smallest intention of conneeting 
| himself in any manner with them, much less remove 
jing with them to the Pacific ocean. But this is a 
| strange worlé; and l would not be surprised if they 
|; had. offerred to anoamt and crown liii king or em- 
peror in the west! As | have something more to 
| say, I wiil take the liberly to write you another let- 
ter. 
With great respect, | am, sir, your humble serv't, 
Emma SMITH. 
Emo ear KAIER 2 RD 


ARE WE TO HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 


When the official organ at Wasington announced 
j that the president had determined to have “ati or 
| Oavcon, OR NoxE," greal anxiety was immediately 
manifested on the subject. ‘The agitation sobsided 
eousiderably however upon the publication a few 
days afterwards by the same paper, ezplaining their 
meaning, that ia saying “ali or nane," they had refers 
cnee only to tlie clum," oat to the possession of all 
or none of the territory. The pubiic had evidently 
no disposition to he niecly critical on the oceasion, 
and gladly credited the explanation. 

Upon the receipt of the presidents message, how- 
ever, the alirim was renewed, not mstantly, but gra- 
dually; the anxiety beeame deeper aud more intense, 


as the whale scope of the message Legan to develope 


itself. The presiient informed congress that all ate 
tempts al negotiatton had so far fasted, that he now 
considered it his duty ta recantuend to eangress to 
terminate, at the end of twelve months, the joint 
oecupaney of the territory io dispute, and in the 
mean time not only to extend our jurisdiction over 
our eitizens in. the whale territory, bat to establish 
military pasts and make other demonstratians towards 
an immediate oceupatian, goverament, aod disposi- 
tion of the whole territory we claim, so soon as the 
joint oceupaney should terminate. 

This of coarse would leave Great Britain no al- 
teruative but to relinquish all claim, or to maintain 
by arms the possessiun of whatever she considered 
hers. If congress should adopt the course thus re- 
eommended by the president, there seemed to be al- 
most a certainty that war would ensue. 

Of course, the anxiety to ascertain the disposition 
of eongress, became intense, 

The enrreal open for seine. time was, that a 
majority in each hou-e of eongress would sustain 
the president io any measures which he had or would 
assume the responsibility of recommending to cona 
gress, in the premises. There were decided majo- 
rites of his political friends im cach house. No 
ore of the partizau cliques, it was believed, would 
assy ne the respunsibiltty of dissenting from the ma- 
Jorny of the party in power an so important a point, 
and it was announced pretty distinctly, that the great 
party line would be drawn on that q estion. All 
wha had any pretensious to be ranked with “the de- 
mocracy," were to be known and recognized by a 
eordial support of the president on this occasion. — 

The principat rehance tora diversion from this 
requisition, was npon Mr. CarrovN, and bis inwe- 
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diate friends. That statesman had, so recently as 
1843, taken a very distiact position on the Oregon 
question. The sectional interest «hich he is consi- 
dered as having the lead of, would he apt to be the 
severest sufferers of any part of the Union, in case 
of a war with England. They have no di-tinet in 
terest to suhserve in the acquisition of Oregon. 

Washington letter-writers, however, had attempt- 
ed fo anticipate the caurse of Mr Calhoun, It was 
toundly asserted that he had written a letter fo Pre- 
sident Pore, highly applauding his messaze, pro- 
nouncing it superior to any message that had been 
communicated tu congress for the past twenty years, 
&c,&c. The inferenee from this, as well as from 
hundreds of other kindred reports. was that Mr. 
Calhoun would sustain the president's recommenda- 
fions in relation to Oregon. 

These impressions produced a decided influence 
upon the stocks. Money became scarce in the mo- 
ney markels,—prices of provisions tended decided!y 
downward, and a very general anxiety was manifest- 
ed as to our relations with England. 

This auxiety was rather increased by the tone of 
intelligence whieh reached us frum Europe, by the 
Acadia Like ourselves, the E iropeans were fairly 
startled by the article in the "Union," claiming ‘tall 


.of Oregon-— or mone,"—and it seemed generally 


conceded by the presses of buth Magland and France, 
that if that course should be recommended hy the 
president in lis message to cungress, and congress 
should adopt his recommendation, a war would he ime- 
vilable. ‘Whe subsequectexplauations of the * Union,” 
the comments of the American press on that article, 
and Mr. Webster’sspeech at Faneuil Hall, in a great 
measure quieted the Europeans belure the Avadia 
left. 


War or peace seemed now to depend altogether 
upon congress. The president eertainly contemplat- 
ed making no further overtures. According to the 
tenor of his message, as well as the tone of the ad- 
ministration presses, (he president had fulfilled the 
executive duties in the premises,—it now depended | 
upon the legislature to take the matter in haud, aud | 
make a final disposition of the subject. 

Qu the othec hand, that the president did not cx- 
pect a war io ensue, was gathered from the entire 
silence ol his message in relerence to any prepara 
tion whalever for such an event. Neither did the 
annual reports from any of the departments make 
any suggestions with a view to such an event ‘These 
facts were assu.ned as strong grounds by many, and 
as conclusive by some, that the president could bave 
no serius apprehension of a war. The hope, ex- 
pressed in his message, that peace would be presery- 
ed, was relied npon vy others. Rumors of a renew- 
al of vegotiations through Me. MeLane, at london, 
were announced from various directions. Other ru- 
mors of negotiations being resumed between Mr. 
Pakenham aud Mr. Buchanan, were boldly promul- 
gated. Que day it was affirmed (hat terms had been 
agreed upon. 

The ctficial organ regularly contradicts all these 
rumors. 

The public mind becomes feverish. The impres- 
sion gained ground rapidly tnat peave or war now 
depended upon the action of congress. 

In congress, ail eyes were directed towards J. C. 
CargouN, who came on from South Carolina aud 
took his seat in the senate at this critica! momect— 
Many supposed that he held the balance of power 
in the senate. 

Mr. Calhoun had a delicate and highly responsible 
task to perform. How he acquitted himself, will be 
seen by reference to the debate which tuok place 
on Tuesday, which is tuserted in this number of the 
Register. 

The apprehension of war with England on the 
Oregon question, in a great measure, sut-ides on the 
instant. Stocks immediately advance in the money 
market; produce improves again in price; poblie con 
fidence 13 sensibly restored, and the war fever re- 
ceives a decided check. Fora moment there was no 
longer apprehension entertained that any action on 
our pail wouid precipitate tliis dispute to an actual 
war. 

There are some of the most intelligent men 
amongst us, however, that still appiehend that the 
two governments have committed themselves beyond 
the probability of getting out of the difficuly except 
bya fight. 'l'hey doubt whetl er Mr. Calboun will 
have sufficient influence wiih the senate, when the 
Rew senators from Texas and other states arrive, and 
strengthen the war parly. They doubt whether the 
bill for the occupation of Ovegon, which passed the 
house by a large inajority last session, and failed by 
a majority of two votes in the senate when the 
whigs were in majority i (hat body, eau be defeated 
this session by the influence of Mr. Calhoun. ‘They 
doubt whether any compromise by which any part 
of Oregon would be relinquished to England, could 


now command an adequate majority in the senate to | at his advanced age, he wonld recollect the aceur* 
insure the ratification of a treaty if it were negotia'-| rence, because the affairs of the navy department 
ed to that effect. They doubt whether Me, Polk | might make hut a slight impression upon a mind fill- 
would now repeat his offer of the 49th paralel,and | ed with the responsible duties of his higher and 
they doubt also, any British minister adventuriag to | more important office; but inasmuch as hic name was 
propose or to accept that para lel, after iis havina | incidentally mentioned in my narrative, J felt it was 
been four times rejecled by them,—they douti sull! due tohia venerahle years, lo tiis long and faithful ser- 
more, whether the message of President Paik and vices to onr country, to his high probity and standing, 
his recommendations tu congress, will have aoy ten- | to offer lo erase any thing in relation to himself calcula ed to 
dency to induce either Mr. Peel or Lord Jolin Rus- | excile unpleasant feiling, or lo involve him in a contro- 
sell to propose terms which both of them have re-!versy In. his note to me of the same day, he says, 
jected over am) over. They doubt, in short, whether | “Make no alteration ia those parts of your publiea- 


Oregon and the west can he quieted into a **masterly! 
inactivity” on the one hand, or whether Eagland will! 
remain “quiet” to wilness the result which that pra- 
cess is understood on all hands to lead ultimately to. | 

Shall we have peace, or war? is yet in deuh!. The) 
tendency of developments this week is in favor | 
of peace, hut by no means conclusive. We had a^ 
variety of paragraphs for insertion, eontaining spe- 
culations upon the subject; they are all crowded out 
except the following, selected fram the mass, not for 
any faith we have in it, but merely because it fits 
the space we have left: 

The Philadelphia U S. Gazette, of 30th, says:—! 
* We have the pleasure, on all sules, of hearing tlie ! 
expression of belief, thal the peace of the country 
will not he disturhed ny any eollision. with Egland 
on aceount of Oregon. Of course, this is, as yet, 
but mere opinion. We have heard a friend say, the 
opinion prevails jio many quarters that Mr. MeLane | 
had the tmenagement of the Ocezon. qie-tion, in’ 
London, put mito his hanis afier the refusal of Me. 
Pakenham to arcept the offer of the fi riy- 
ninth. ]t isadden that the day before the steamer 
of the Ist Decemher left, a govern nent express. 
passed through New York for Boston, with despateh- 
es for the American minister, conveying, itis believed, 
copies’ of the presidynt’s message; and ut is argued, 
thence that Mr. MeLane and Lord Aberdeen wil 
have settled the whule affair before the presi 'ent's 
message shall arrive in the regular course. ‘These 
are not official statements, but deductions arising 
fro:n rumors, that seem to have bad their source in 
the fountain head." 


OUR COUNTRY. 
MEMORANDA FOR HISTORY, 


COMMODORE STEWART IN REPLY TO HON. ALBERT 
GALLATIN 
Hill of Health, near Bordentown, Dec. 15th, 1815. 
“Non mi Reconpo "—/JMujachi. 
Mn. Eviror:—! fiod in the Courier and Enquirer 
of the 2ud inst. copies of a correspondence between 
Elward Coles, E-q , forinerly secretary to president, 


‘and when 


tion where my name is mentioned. | wish all the 
facts within your own knowledge, whether they af- 
fect ine or not, to he faithtully stared.” 

|] will now endeavor to answer the arguments and 
objections af the honorable ex secretary. 

| certainly concur with him, that in a state of pro- 
found pearc the necasion eouli searcely arise whirh 


| would require a cabinet council to decide upon the 


disposition of the naval or military forces of the 
country. But Mr. Gallatin admits that in, amd after, 
the year. 1912, such consultations did tue place — 
This was a period of expected or of actual war.— 
And Le has **a lively recollection of two occasions 
on whith the president called the cihinet together 
in that year to deliberate on mensures of that cha- 
racter— Fiest, in March or April, on the propriety 
of sending a forne t» occupy the then insulated post 
of Detroit and. vicinity, "—»«hicli was a inilitary 
operation, prior to the war; and "secondly, in Au 
git following, imicediately after recetving tha news 
of Gen. Bull's disaster; when the subjrets for dis- 
cussion were the propriety of immediately creating 
a naval force on tne lakes," &e. This, then, was a 
naval oecasion, ant as can resa was nol then in ses- 
sion, where was the appropriation to come from, to 
varry out the plan? 


The next point referred to hy Mr Gallatin is the 
"aree. verstons” of that all'air—(viz: getting the 
ships ordered. to sea)-—' which disagree either as to 
date or as 10 fact." The hon. gentleman objeels to 
the fuc? hecanse Dr. Harris, in his biography of 
Com. Bainbiitge, confiands the transaction of the 
2|*t and 921 June, 1812, with the Co umudare's pre- 
vinis visit to Washington, in February of that year 
—when ] was not in Washinzton-—ao war existed, 
no determination could have been enter- 
tained for einplosing our national vessels on war 
service. As well might Mr. Gallatin allege tial 


‘there was no ball, no flag of the Macedon, no 


Macedonian. captured—because Dr. [lavris chooses 
lo say, "Capt. Stewart happened to be in the navy 
department at Washington, when Midshipman Ha- 
miton arrived as bearer of despatches from Cume 
molore Decatur, with the flag of the Macedorian"— 


Madison, and the Hon. Albert. Gallatin, formerly | instead of stating the facts as they were, aud as re- 
secretary of ite treasury; in whieh Mr. Coles re- | corded in the public. journals of the day. It is 
quests Mr. Gallatin, as the only surviving member rather a novel principle that hecause biugraphers 
of Mr. Madison's cabinet, to state what lie knows re- or historraus. choose to give their own version of 
garding the determination of tlie government ‘Lo | faets; thal the aetors themselves mu-t be mistaken 


keep the American navy in port duriug the last ME 
with Great Britain, from an apprehension if it went | 
te sea, it would be captured by the enemy.” Mr. | 
Gallatin in his reply states pot what he knows, hut | 
that be has "not the slightest recollection of kav- | 
tog assisted at any cabinet council where tlie; 
propriety of layiog up the public ships daring the | 
war was discussed, or of having proposed Ahat inva: , 
sure, or of its having heen eutertained by the ad-| 
ministration, or of you (Stewart) ani Commodore ' 
Bainbri!ge, remonstrating against 1t, ani addressinz 
a letter to the president on the suhject:”— AN of 
which is fair, plain and explicit, —he knows nothiug 
about it. This would have been a full answer to Mi. 
Coles, and would have saved Mr. Gallatin some, 
trouble ti making searches and arguments, to dis- ; 
prove the statements I hase given of the incidents | 
of that period. But when Mr. Gallatin valuntarily 
undertakes. to overshadow, by a eloud of doubt, the | 
veracity ul (he several parties, the dead anj the: 
living, who are involved in the historical remiuts- | 
eence, he opens the door to a eantroversy, and m- | 
poses on me the honorable task of vindicator, and of 
proving to the country and the world ital we 
are not mustaken, oc that we have not been some 
thirty years concocting a piece af romance to cheat 
history of its rights, or, hke Rip Van Winkle, been 
all that time a dreaming. 

The then existing generation, Mr. Editer, lias al- | 
most passed away, and ] enteron the duty as a reap- j 
er would upon a gleaned harvest-field, finding but} 
here and there an old stalk standing— most of ther | 
blighted and rusted by lime, and their impaired func- 
tions. ‘ Incideuts that dwell long ou the memory 
must be furcible aud deeply interesting: hence we 
have the vantage ground. 

When [called on Mr. Gallatin with my reply to 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll's presumptuous and falss ee | 
sentstions | intimated to tim that I did not expect, 


when they are called upon to give a faithful aud de- 
tailed account of affairs, with which they have heen 
copneeted. Tins circumstance, however, is pecu- 
liarly geatifying to me, inasmuch a3 Bainbridge and 
myself will, in the estimation of Mr. Gallatin and 
Mr. Cales, escape the odium of the motives ascribed 
to us by Mr. Ingersoll, for as they object to the fact, 
surely they cannot believe in the motive. Therefore 
il is a happy eireumstance; as 1 would rather not be 
represeuted at ali, than to be so grossly misrepre- 
semed So far as regards the erroneous statement 
of Dr, Harris, I can only attribute it to his ill health 
atthe time of writing the biography, or to the inac- 
curacy of his informants; and whieh will appear by 
this. Being in Washington in April, 1812, the seere- 
tury of the navy directed me on the 15th of that 
month tu take eommand of the Constellation Frigate 


‘then undergoing repairs at the Washingtoa navy 


yard. Ou the Gih of May, he wrote to Com. Bain- 
bridge, al Boston, that ‘Captain Stewart lias been 
appointed to the command of the Constellation, on 
the express condition that i£. you should ask for her 
you are to have her.” On the 17th of Juty, 1812, 
the secretary addressed Bainbridge, at Philadelphia, 
and stated that he had ordered Lieut. McDonough 
to the Constellation as her first lieutenant, Lt must 
have heen somewhere about that period that Commo- 
dore Bainbridge informed me, in Philadelphia, that 
be had suceeeded in getting our letter before the pre- 
sident, and that ‘the president assumed the responsi- 
bility?! l have no recollection of having seen Com- 
modore Bainbridge, in that city, at aay other period 
during the wac—indeed I was uot there myself, ex- 
€ pl while passing through to Boston, to talte com- 
wand of tlie Constitution, in 1813. 

As tothe appropriation for the uavy in 1812, of 200,- 
QUU dolis. annualiy “towards rebuilding the Patladel- 
pina, New York, Boston, and General Greene,” the 
third sectiou of that act rans (hus: “Phe sua of 2J0,- 
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000 dolls. annually forthree years, viz: 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, is appropriated towards the purchase and 
supply of a stock of every description of timher re 
quired for ship building and other navy purposes: the 
first appropriation thereof to be made in the pur- 
chase of limber for the rebuilding of the ahove fri- 
gates." If this extensive appropriation, made by 
congress, in addition to those enumerated in my form- 
er letter, for the navy, in 1812, satisfies Mr. Gallatin 
of the high expeelations entertained from the navy 
by cungress, [ certainly lave no desire to deprive 
hin of the consolation. 

In the next paragraph I am admonished that “above 
allit cannot be supposed that, if intending to lock 
up the navy, congress should by their last act have 
ordered three more frigates to he repaired and 
equipped for sea service, aud have incurred a useless 
expense of 300,000 dollars for that purpose." But 


more convert a frigate inlo a dismantled floating 
hattery, than he might build 74s under a law autho- 
rizing thal of 16 gun ships; and that “when con- 
gress wanted floating batterics, they passed a law 
(9th of March, 1814) for that purpose, designating 
them by name.” It would seem strange to me thal 
the constitutional commander in-chief of the army 
and navy should dare to violate this fundamental 
principle, so emphatically asserted by Mr. Gallatin. 
| But let us refer to the practice of the administration, 
of which Mr. Gallatin was himself a member. 

On the Quad of April, 1813, | addressed the Hon. 
Wilham Jones, secrelarv vf the navy, as follows:— 

“U.S. Frigate Constellation’ 
"Norfolk, Va. April 2, 1813 

“Sim: The position of the eneniy’s squadron, at 
present, is as follows. Off Willoughhy's point there 
is one 74; off the Shoe, in the Bay channel, there 


Mr. Gallatin rather stretches the law, somewhat, | is another of 74 guus; off the upper pact of the mid- 
in saying seq service; the expression of the law 18] dle ground, two frigates; up the bay, oue sloop of 
‘actual service. And this was prior to the war. It; war, 2 brig, and two schooners; in Lynnhaven bay 
was by no means certain then that there would be | they have two 74's, two frigates, and several smaller 


war. It was certain, however, that rotten ships 
were wholly useless utider any circumstances—in 
peace or war. lt was also certain that no decision 
could have been made al that time by the cabinet, to 
show what would, or was to be dune with the fri- 
gales when warcaae. Preparatioo for war may be 
made prior to war; hut as tthe precise employment 
of those preparations, espeeially naval, aller war is 
declared, must depecd upon ulterior circumstances. 
Mr. Gallatin, however, thinks that this circumstance 
should stamp my inference from the proceedings of 


congiess in 1811-12, in relation to the naval prepa- | 


Talion for war, as erroneous and inadmissible, and 
justifies his assertion that “the reverse is the case.” 

We have now come tot the point no point” of the 
controversy—the proposition of Mer. Gallatin as 


vessels, 
| “It appears to me that a very formidable floating 
ballery might be soon constructed of pine logs and 
| plank, which would enable us in conjunction with 
the gun boats, to drive several of them from their 
advanced position. And it would not be a souree of 
much expense to the goverment to construct them 
jin this quarter, as the materials are convenient and 
cheap.” 

To which Mr. Secretary Jones replies as follows: 

Navy Department, April 6, 1813. 

"Sin: I have received your letter of thé 2nd mst; 
and if you think the floating battery which you de- 
scribe cao be constructed. at a moderate expense, 
and rendered efficient for the contemplated service, 


| you are authorized lo direct the building and equipping | 


of one, ul such mugnitude and force as may be compa- 
uble with the objeet, and capable of being mover 
with the necessary tacility and safely. 
Your oft servant W. JONES. 
To Cuarces Stewart, Esq, 
Counn?g naval ollicer, Norfolk harbor. 


This, theo, is a palpable violation of the principle 
‘laid down oy Mr, Gallatin, as there was not, at this 


alleged by Mr. Secretary Hamilton, to employ our | 
national vessels in the deleuce ol New York. Uhis, 
Mr. Gabhatn seems tu think ‘a very silly sugges- 
tion," as he nad always understood that frigates could 
not stand s venly-loura; “and that when in part they 
were protected ty torts, not that they could be used 
to protect forts. dn point of fact, tough some adda 
tious were mode allerwards, New York was, at the 
lime war was declared, already delended on the 
most siiiple eoniurun sense plane? F eertainly con- flouting batteries. But L will refer to a (ether occa- 
cue with Mr. Gallatin thal the plan was very simple! sion; when | sand to the Hon. Secretary of the 
—su much so, that latterly one of those simpie vol-| Navy, under date of March 22, 1813, "It is much to 
teries has been abandoned as utterly useless lor the | be regretted that a strong work has not been erected 
purpose intended, and is now termed a **garden"— | on Craney’s istand; l mean a work for 8 or 10 guns, 
presenting, however, no viber lower than the Hower! made sufficiently high to prevent an escalade, or a 


ol lolly, tor the amusement of the goud people of 
New York. The other principal battery, when 


Marks its work and renders its fre inellective; while 
all the shot passing Castle William plunges into that 
work, and with the fragwents ol stone ejected by 
the balls thrown at Castie Wrilium, will scour the 
lines of that work, and vastly increase the desti uc- 
tion. But "Common Sense” bas at last come to the 
aid of New York, iu fortifying the heights at the 
‘Narrows’; and il an enemy cannot be stopped there, 
good bye to New York. This, however, is a mere 
matter ol opinion, as well as ol. taste, and Mc. Gal- 
latin has a perfect right tu an election. But il. we 
reler back to our revolutionary war, we sball had 
that our forefathers were silly enough to peolect the 
approaches and the trout of Fort Mifflin, on the 
Delaware, with naval trees, atid successfully. tou, 
against the British naval torce sent to suodue it — 
More recently, at Copenhagen, block ships were re- 
sorted to lor tie prutecttonol tue town and buftertes; 
aud, althougl not successlul, yet they convinced 
Admiral Neison that it was the severest battle and 
the hardest day’s work he had ever encounlered. 

Altheugh 1 have aduttted above, that * Common 
Sense," has come at fast to the aid of New York lor 
its delence, yet | iust. here observe that itis only 
dune im part, and that Mr. Gallatin only has refer- 
ence to the approaches by the Bar aud the North 
river. There i, ] believe, a practicability of ap- 
proacking New York by Est rivec—teretafore 
Hurkgate constituted the pri cipal defence of the 
city hy that river; this no junger now is the case, 
the works un J'urog's powt once passed, with the aid 
of steamers, there exists no longer any ditfieulty 
with Hurl gate; therelore, when “Comuson Sense” 
will be good enough to cust his eye un. Greot Bara I- 
land, lor a powerful battery, Common Sense will 
have done much more for the seeuirity of the city ol 
New York, than he has yet dune by his castles and 
batteries avose the Narrows. 

Piace a suip under fire, oa reaching that spot, like 
the Irigate Muzzar, she will soon go to pot. 

Mr. Gallatin says “there is one thing which the 
presideut is not authorized to du," aud thatas, ‘the 
disinantling ol the Irigaies and the converting thein 
into lloating. batteries.” ‘The president uuglit uo 


|surprise. With the narrows pierced, and secured 


} |by strong chains and booms, the gua boats well- | 
brought in a li.e with the lort on Governor's Island, | 


manned, and stationed above the boums, it appears 
to me we might bid defiance to the enemy's opera- 
tions by water.” 

Mr. Secretary Jones, in his letter of the 8th of 
April, says, “The battery you suggest ou Crauey Is- 
land, comes within the scope of the department of 
war, and nol of this department. It as long: since 
been suggested to the secretary of war.” 

This suggestion was soon acted on, and a board, 
consisting ot Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. 'l'aylor, 
Major Armistead of the engiueers, and myself, were 
directed to makea thorough examination of Craney 
| land, and the reporl being favorabie, measures 
t iminediately taken to foriify il; whether under 


special appropriations of congress, | have uot the 
means at hand to show. Butthe secrelary writes to 
we on the 17th May, 1813, * 1 regret extremely thal 
the work on Craney Island is so backward: it would 
prove a formidable defensive auxiliary. I hope you 
will give such instructions in respeet lo the floating 
buttery, as will ensure a faithful construction and ad- 
liereuce to your plan, &c.— 1 was then about leaving 
Norfolk, for Boston, to assume the command of the 
Constitution, Craney Island was attacked after my 
departure, while the works were in an unfinished 
stale, and the resull is now part of our history. 

Now lor the mouvted point, whether Commodore 
Rodgers did, or did not sail withont cruizing orders. 
Much stress. is laid upon Rodgers’ letter to the sec- 
retary of the navy, dated Sept. 1, 1812. Now let 
us see whal the records of the departinent say. On 
the 18th of June, (the day on which war was de- 
elared,) the secretary of the navy sends 2 letter, ex- 
press, by Lieut. Leonard, ia which he says:— 

*:] apprise you that war has been declared between 
the United Empire of Great Britain and lreland and 
their dependencies, and the United States ol Ame- 
cca. You are to cunsider the vessels under your 
comand as entitled to every belligerent right, as 
well of attack, as uf delvuce. For the present, it is 
desirable that, wilh the foree under your comiand, 
you remain in such a position as lo enable you most con- 
veniently to receive further mare extensive uni more par- 
ticular orders, which will be conveyed lo you through (10) 
New York. 


| 
| 
I 


"Bul as it is understood lhat there are one, or 
more, British cruizers on lhe coast in the vicinity of 
Sandy Hook, you are al your discretion free to strike 
at them—RETURNING IMMEDIATELY AFTER INTO PORT, 
You are free to capture or destroy them. Extend 
these orders to Com. Decatur.” 

(Signed) PAUL HAMILTON. 


If the foregoing are ‘‘cruizing orders," Mr. Edilor, 
then have I spent nearly half a century in the navy, 
and have yel to learn what orders are. And from 
the tone of the secretary's letter ıt would seem as 
though there was something in agilation by Lhe cabi- 
net, for— 

j When the Argus spider doth desery 
The snarling insect buzzing by, 
Like lightoing dania 10 entwine his prize 
And back to his hole again he hies. 
| Mr. Gallatin also refers to my own orders to take 
command of the brig Argus, as evidence thal there 
were tu be rio restrictions imposed on the vessels of 
war. This, however, is not apptieable. The brig 
was not the propec command for a post captain; she 
| was already commanied by Commander Sinclair, 
eee tu the squadron of Commodore Decatur.— 
I suggested the dash to the West India Islands, with 
that vessel as a dernier resort, to convince Ihe president 
(and his cabinet that something could be done by permite 
| fing the vessels ta ga [o sea. | was merely a volunteer 
| for that service, and the condition was, that I was 
lnot to share in any coptures made, or rather in the prize 
}money. Lieut. (now commodore) Ridgely was hke- 
| wise a volunteer upon the same conditions. But 
even this authority was obtained with great diffieulty; 
ave secretary of the navy having been obliged to 
consult the president before he could give me the 
| following orders: 
*sNivy Department, 22d June, 1812. 
"Sin: You will proceed immediately to New York 
jand lake comm ndaf the Argus. With her you 
wid then proceed to sea and scour the West Indiea 
aud Guil streum, considering yourself as possessing 
[every belligerent right of attack, capture, and de- 
‘fence of aud. agamst any of the public or privale 
ish ips of the kr godom of. Great Britain, Ireland, and 
[their dependencies. Take Gients. Ridgeley and 
Chauncey with you, and appoint six or eight mates 


| period any act of congress autharizing the construction of, of. vessels to be rated as master's mates and to serve 


!as prize niasters 

“Vu your jud zment, your valor, and your patriot- 
ism, is committed the best course to be pursued to 
accomplish the object of these tostructiuns, 

“he Argus is now attached, and as sull to be cone - 
sidered as atlached to the squadron under the com- 
mand of Commodore Decatur.” 

The secretary's orders to Captain Porter of the 
frigate Essex, dated June 24th, are, “Proceed to sea 
as svon as you are ready, from New York, to join 
Commodore Rodgers, if you can find him; if not, shape 
your course suutuwardly as far as Saint Augustine; 
which orders limited him to two objects:—to find 
Rodzers, or to go to St. Augustine; which must cer- 
tainly be strained to make them cruizing orders—or, 
in other words, orders to cruize for the enemies of 
his country. But, notwithstanding the limits, I bee 
heve that Captain Purler was on the alert fur his ene- 
mies. 

& Ou the 22d of June, 1812, the secretary of tbe 
navy writes lo Commodore Rodgers: ‘Fur tlie pre- 
sent, il has been judged expedient so to employ our 
publie armed vessels as to afford to our returning 
commerce all possible protection. Nationally and 
individually, the safe return of our commercial vea- 
sels, i3, obviously, of the highest importance; and lo 
accomplish this object as far as may be in your pow- 
er, yuu will, without doubt, exert your utmust 
means, and consult your best Judgment. The ves- 
sels under your command will consist of the frigates 
President, Essex, Hornet, and Nautilus. Your 
general croizing ground for the present will be from 
the Capes of the Chesapeake eastwardly. Com. 
Decatur, with the frigates United States, Cungress, 
and the brig Argus, having the same object in view, 
will, for the present, cruise from New York south 
wardly. Wath Uns arrangement, lhe two squadrons 
may occasionally meet between the Hook and the 
Capes of the Chesapeake; and if, on such an occa» 
siun, an object should present itself of suficient ime 
portance, vur whole force could be concentrated for 
the purpose of effecting it. It is important for you 
and Commodore Decatur to conducl your operations 
in harmony, and consult together. Apprise me of 
your movements; sail singly or in squadron as you 
think best, at times; nol yulunteering to encounter a 
force superior to your own. You are now in pusses- 
sion of Ihe present views of the government, in relation to 
the employment of our vessels of war. Go forth, then, 
under the assurance, thal m your valor and discretion 
every confidence is placed, aud may the God ol Bate 
tles be with you, and all uur beloved countrymen.” 
“Paur Hanirrou." 


] would here observe, that the foregoing letter may 
have been substituted, for the one shown to us the 
day before hy the chief clerk, Mr. Goldsborough, 
which directed Com. Rodgers to remain in the waters 
of New York. 

Mr. Gallatin observes, “It seems impossible not to 
infer, that the secretary of the navy was himself the 
principal obstacle lo the active employment of the 
public ships. Indeed if he hau in that council united 
his vuice to that of Mr. Monroe, and supposing Mr. 
Eustis and myself to have been present and to have 
taken the opposite side, the cabinet would have been 
equally divided." The misfortune was, however, 
that although Mr. Hamilton may have met the cabi- 
net with an intent lo sustoin our proposition, yet upon 
te-hearing the weighty arguments in opposilion, his 
delermination forsook him, and he could not divide the 
cabinet. The whole tenor of his remarks to Bain- 
hridge and myself, as detailed in tbe Courier aod 
Enquirer of the 18th of October, strongly indicates 
this. And that he wes nol the member who took the 
strongest view against sending our ships to sea, ia scen 
from the fact that he had, without solicitation on 
our part, requested us to go with him t» the presi- 
dent, and :ta'e to the latter what we had just said to 
him. Had it been otherwise—the cabinet divided— 
Mr. Madison, that mau whose sublime liead and di- 
vine heart carried him suecessfully through the long 
periods of his country’s throes and dangers, in her 
struggles for independence, wouli have promptly de- 
cided in favor of our suggestions. But opposed by 
three-fourths of his cabinet, and especially hy all 
that constituted its military character, his decision 
cannol excite wonder. So far as concerned Bain- 
bridge and inyself it made no difference whether the 
president overruled the opinion of his cabinet, or that 
of his navy secretary, and ordered the chips to sea; or 
whether Mr. Hamilton had dispelled his doubts, set 
all ditliculties aside, and, of his own accord, ordered 
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Al the ball when the flag was laid before Mrs. | of Commodore Bainbridge, published in 1827, fifteen 
Madison, or as it was said “at her feet,” I happened | years after; and it has since been mentioned by J. 
to be near and observed Mrs. Madison to draw back | Fennimore Cooper and others, in history and biog- 
with a remark “this is not becoming Americans— | raphy. 
take the fag from the floor.” | have previously stated, that after the joint letter 

Your respected friend, was handed to Mr. Hamilton for the presideut, my 
(Signed) J. G. SWIFT.  jagency terminated, as I left Bainbridge in Washing- 
To Com. Stewart, U.S. Navy ton on the 22d of June, 1812, adhering to his deter- 

] would also ask attention to the following exiraet | mination to get our letter before the president.— 
from a letter from Louis M. Goldsborough, Esq., son; What further was done by him] know not, except 
of the deceased chief clerk of the navy department, | that, as before stated, he told me in Philadelptia 
in reply to one from my son, wha requested Mr. | ahout the middle of July following, that he had got 
Goldsborough to search his father's files for Mr. | our letter before tha president, who had determin- 
Madison's reply to him, asking for a copy of the joint ed to assume the responsibility of ordering the ships 
letter alluded to. Mr. Goldsborough states that lie , to sea. 
is unable to find the letter, “or any thing which | Í presume that Mr. Gallatio will scarcely deny 
would indicate ils whereabonts.”? and adds: | that “the National Intelligencer” was the official or- 

Portsmouth, N. H.. 3d Nuw. 1845. gan of the government during, and for some time 

[Extract.] “A few years since | passed a week or after, the war. That paper of June 20th, 1812, says: 
more in company with Mr. Langdon Cheves. He,“The Constitution, Caplain Hull, sailed down the 
spake to me frequently and fully of the events of river on Tuesday, having undergone a thorough re- 
the last war, and mentioned distinetly the letter of pair at the navy yard at this place.” 

Commodore Batnhridga and yourself, and the pae | “Tt is nol true, as we have heard it reported, that 
influence it exerted at the time. His memory ap-|the Constitution is destined to France; and farther, 
peared to me wonderfully fresh—scarce a trivial in- roe learn that there exists no intention, al present, to order 
cident of the war, or any thing relating to it, seemed | any vessel of the United States on Soreign service or 
to escape him. J have no doubt myself that he still station." What is this but a eorntirinstion of Mr. 
| beara your letter in mind, and that from his position Guldshorough's stalement? This emphatic declara- 
jon the naval committee, it was submitted to his pe- | tion js made, too, under the very observation of Mr. 
rusal by the secretary of the navy, or Mr. Maison;  Gallatin, Mr. Coles, the cabinet, and congress, and 
indeed I think lie told me so. ‘could not have heen misunderstood 


4 


Were you to address him a letter upon the subject, 
‘his answer, [ am satished, could not prova otherwise 
than highty satisfactory to you. 
With every senliment of respect, &r. 
(Signed) L. M. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

To Com. Stewart,U.S. Navy. 

It is sufficient, however, that Mr. C IF. Goldsbo- 
| rough, in his letter of May, 1825, to Com. Bainbridge 


i But | regret 
,mueli, on my gond friend Mr. Coles’ account, that 
he was so alighted hy the president in uot being 
made Ihe depository of so important a measure as 
the cabinet’s determination regarit«g our national 
|shipst It was surely an unkind cut. Had Mr. Ma- 
dison confided this momentons subject, and related 
| the particulars of the interview with Captain Bain- 
| bridgé and Stewart, to Mr. Coles, he would have no 


them to sea. Certain it is, that the decision to keep ' corroborates the fact that Mr. Madison and his cabinet doubt remembered it and could have pounced upon 
the vessels at home had been made somewhere, in | had determined to lay up all our ships in Mw York, and the National [utellizencer, saved himself, his friend, 
Washington, and all the orders, and every act, indi- | o employ the officers and seamen in the ports on the sea- | Mr. Gallatin, and your bumble servaut, a vast deal 


cated such a conclusion. 


But as Mr. Gallatin says, “It seems impossible not | Although his communication was made thirteen | 


board, and which was confirmed by one of its members — 


| of. trouble. 
A few days since a friend furnished me the follow- 


lo infer that the secretary of the navy was himself the ! years afterwards, it corroborates a fact, which I ing extract from the letter-hook of Commodore 
principal obstacle to the active employment of the | never supposed I should have been called on to sub- ; Bainbridge, ouder date of September 5th, 1319, ad- 
public ships," 1 would submit a letter from General stantiate twenty years after him. It also corrobo- | dressed to Mr. Gol sborough; he says, in a post- 
J. G. Swift, of New York, with which I was volun- | pates the fact of the jowl letter of. Buinbridge and my | script, “send iue the regulations respecting the broad- 
tarily favored a short time after the publication of | self, although some’ slight variations may exist as j pennants, “and a copy of Slewart’s ant my joint lelter 
my defence to the charges of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll; | to dates, &c.; but this disinterested witness’ letter abont eruizing ” Jt walt therefore, appear that Bain- 
and I request Mr. Gallatin's especial attention to i clearly estahlishes the main facts, viz: the determina- | ridge kept no copy of the original, and probably 


Mr. Muoroe’s declaration. 


Geneva, 29th Oct. 1845. 

My pear sin. Having read your treble F remarks 
upon Mr. lngersoll's history, and being one of the 
survivors of your party on board the Constellation 
in the Eastern Branch, in 1312, and also of the ball 
so well described by Mr. Sawyer, ] conclude to 
make a remark or two to you—premising that from. 
my entrance into the army a regular journal of 
events has been kept by me; and in reference to the 
coming on of the secend war of independence, and 
to the carrying on the war, and to biography, &c. 
may leave to my boys some facts worthy of remein- 
brance. 


] was nearly as much surprised by what the Na- 
tional Intelligencer says about Mr. Gallatio’s memo- 
ry,as ] was to find Mr. Ingersoll writing in such 
guise as he has. 

You may remember the intimacy between Mr. 
Monroe and myself. [t was [rom him that Í receiv- 


ed the particulars of what he termed yours and! 


Commodore Bainbridge's noble and successful ef- 
forts to avert a purpose of “laying up” our ships at 
the opening of the war of 1812. 


When he (Mr. M.) stopped at Treulon in 1817, it 
was his purpose to visit you at your farm, but was 
accidentally prevented aa 1 then came down and 
talked the matter over with you. From him I also 
learned that il was Mr. Gallatin who took the 
strongest view of the almost certainty of destruction 
to our few ships il sent to sea, &c. Now it would 
be very remarkable if a question of such momentous 
import could have been disposed of in any other 
mode than by solemn cabinet discussion. Until the 
present day I have never heard it said that Mr. Gal- 
latin'a agency waa other than as you have stated 
it, &c. 

]t is said yon purpose writing further;—of one 
thing Í am certain, to wit, that no man exists who 
could present his country a more instructive view of 
the past, haviag an especial reference to the great 
event that is to come, namely, the cunfict for power 
on the seas! 

{Now for a laugh. Do you remember that the 
aforesaid party on board the Constellation caused a 
good joke? Sooie wag said “no accident had bap- 
pened on board the Irigate duriog the salute aave 
that a grape had struck P. H. in the throat.”] 


tion of the cabinet, and our joint letter. 

In the remark Mr. Gallatin makes, viz: that “the 
secret was wonderfully well kept,”—this seems to 
me, to imply a designed jsecret—so far as we were 
concerned. ] am not aware that it was a secret on 
our part—neither am ] aware that we had done any- 
thing in the alfuir of which we ought to be ashame 
then orsince. Ihave ever spoken of it without re- 
serve Oo every proper oceasion to friends aud ac- 
quaintance. Neither am l aware or can I discover 
any reason, why the president should desire any se- 
crecy, on kis own account of the affair—on the con- 
trary its proclamation to the world would have done 
him no discredit. Even should the ships be subdued; 
and taken by the enemy, he would have had the con- 


solation, as well as the nation, they had got rid of | 


an useless appendage, for war, vastly expensive to our 
country, and the additional resourees thus acquired 
from the loss of the navy, would then be applied, to 
pressing the war where congress and the cabinet 
only expected victories. Should it, however, result 
as it did, and as we had pledged ourselves to the 
president that it would—the country would be con- 
soled with hopes from the victories that peace and 
justice would be obtained. At all events, however, 
the press was nol under our control. 

It is true that we never publicly proclaimed the 
fact, because there was no necessity for it. We had 
fulfilled our duty as ollicers of the navy, and there- 
in rested the merit. Our only ambition was to get 
the vessels of war to sea to punish the enemy; and 
with this we were content, without idly boa-tiug of 
it. That no sellish motive actuated us, as charged 
by Mr. Ingersoll, is showo by the fact that l solicited 
a brig, when I was entitled to a higher co norand; 
and took her upon express condition that I wos not to re- 
ceire prize money. 

"]tjs to be regretted,” says Mr. Gallatin, “that 
the accouut now given of those transactions, should 
not have beer made publie till after the death of Mr. 
Madison and of Mr. Hamilton.” The only public 
mention of the transaction, that I had heard, was at 
the ball, when the flag of the Macedonian was im- 
troduced; whea Mr. Hamilton, ia the presence of 
the president, made the remarks ascribsd to him, 
after reading aloud, hy perinission of the president, 
the despatches of Decatur regarding the capture ol 
the Macedonian. ‘The next public mention of the 
circumatances was by Dr. Harris, io his biography 


had just discovered that he had misla, or was not in 
; possession uf the rough-draft of that letter. I have, 
, however, a cléar recollection of the prominent points, 
jae especially of the parts objected to by Mr. Ha- 
milton, 


That it should not have been discussed by contem- 
'poraueous journalists, ja not at all surprizing; as it 
was not usual thea for naval officers to spread their 
acts before the public, however meritorious they 
might be. Bainbridge and myself supposed we were 
only daing our duty to our country, our government, 
and the navy, and therefore claimed no merit. ft 
was a professional aet, and incidentally arose from 
the circumstance of our being at Washington imme- 
diately after the declaration of war; and naturally 
supposing tiat some professional opinions in relation 
io our own service might be useful, they were ten- 
dered, not arrogantly, but rather drawn froin us by 
the circumstances hereinbefore detailed. 

It may be asked why I have not adduced the testi- 
mony of Commodore Ridgeley, Mr. Cheves, Mr. 
D. W. Coxe, and others, that are incidentally men- 
tioned in this, and my previous communication? Be- 
ing armed with the proud consciousness of iny own 
truthfuloess, [ have never deemed it necessary in 
the ordinary transactions of life, to seek support on 
that point. I have not in this case sought testunony, 
but have related 1n a plain, unvarnished way what 1 
mysell believe, or kuow; and if the gentlemen al- 
luded to feel sufficiently interested, and are so dis- 
posed, they can say what they know of the facts I 
have here, and previously, set forth. 

Before closing, however, I must lake occasion to 
say, that i£. must have been very tryiag to a man of 
sueh known excelleace of character as Mr. Madison, 
to bring his acts in conflict with the opiliions and ad- 
vice of a majority of his cabinet. But he bad the 
good sense and forecast to adopt the suggestions of 
our joint letter to ‘put into requisition every gun at 
his disposal, and lo press the enemy to a speedy and honor- 
able peace." We must suppose, then, that the presi- 
deut sent that letter to the aeeretary of the navy, 
thus endorsed:— 

“Send the ships to aea to seek the enemies of our 
country. l assume the responsibility.” J. M. 

This, sir, is the plume with which his patriotism 
graced liis brows—the navy gallantly sustained it,— 
there and there, l mean to leave it. 

CHAS. STEWART. 
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Tse Oxscon Qceestioev—War or Peace? The im- 
pressiona favoraule tu a continuance of peace with Eaz- 
land, se much streagthened by ihe remarks ol Mr. 
Ca tirovs. m the U. S. senate, on Tuesday, begin to re- 
lux very sensibly by Mhursday. A eamparíson of nutes 
onall hands, aud à review of the pasture of parties, nd- 
ded to the assertion boldly made, that the president 
would exert all his iflueace to have his recommenda- 
tiens carr ed out by congress, had the effect uf renewing 
apprehensions nf war, ‘These apprehensiuna were still 
more exetled by proceedings which tonk place in the 
li mse of representauves on Friday—yesterday. i 

Mr. Cuxvixanaw offered a p eamble and resolution 
declaring the ude of iliis conntry to the whole of Oregon, 
between he 42 deg and St deg. 40 min. uf latitude to be 
“clear and uaqwananable," aod “that any further at- 
te ap' ro settle tlie difficu! y by a surrender of any portion 
al said territory, would be a suneuder of the honor, the 
iimiy, and the true interesa uf the eonimon people.— 
jerefüre, 

“Resol.ed, it is the imperative duty of congress to 
adopt immediately such measures as will fully protect 
our ci igens who nuw do, or whe miy hereatter tihabit 
that eouutry, aad effectually marai our just tile to the 
whole of the Oiegon country " 

‘This ereved no small sensation in the house. A se- 
cond rea ling was nioved, and tie yeas aad na ys called 
Jouy Q Apam-answered uye oi bis ame baing valled. 
Jins eier ed applause and increased the eseiteinent — 
‘Poe vine to. suspend the rites to sive the resointons un- 
mediately a second reading, stant ayes 74, nays 80 

‘The vote was not a party votes Several wlugs voted 
Bye—-t fof the adunuisrraijan party voted nay. 

The suljert was soon after revived in the house on 


a bill to raise two additiounl regiments of rdlemen and | 


teoinerense the regiments of arnilery, offered by M. 
Haracson, ou whieh a debate commenced. | Jouns Q 
Apams taking the flour, announced tis den rmination 10 
vote dor giving nomee te the British goverment, and bis 
determin iion fo mamta the elatia at this. evuntry to 
the whele of Oregon, ‘This again elicited applause. 

We [inve entertained from the first, very sirang appre- 
heisb:rs that af the legislatures undertook. to manage 
the affair, a war would be inevitable. 


Bu rvess Cincues. The abs'racta of trade which we 
prepared from the European papers brought by the Aca- 
Ga for our dust: niiilier were erowded out by the public 
documents They are now somewhat stale, but dew of 
them ure thereluie mserted,—and those are much abbre- 
via ed. 

Ruilrond project — Holders of the s ocks ol these pro 
jects appear now to be quite as aaxious iu. Eusland aud 
T'ra ce to dispose of their interest, as they lately were 
to obtain them. Thousands have been ruined in ilie mad 
guubling in those stocks. ‘I'wu suicides veca-ioned by 
u have occurred at London, one of which was a chim. 
ney sweep! ‘Vhis only shows how all ranks were in- 
valved. Parianmient Bad fixed a day, by winch all ap- 
plicimions to the next parliament. must have previously 
given certain notices, &c.. to entitle their project ton 
hearing. "Phat period had just elipsed. Upwards of 
700 new projects were depu-ited —professiny to be in 
accordance with the requirements, hut many of then 
were notormusly defeetive—miere swindling concerns 
The brukers that have been aetive in these eunceriia, are 
mostly “used up." Some frum Fiance have taken re- 
fuge in haan 


Tue Money Maret. London, Dec, 4. No mate- 
rial variauan to report. The tendency continued down: 
ward, thong. gradual. Consols 915295 for present 
transnetions, or 953 a 3 on nme». Seseial extensive fail- 
bres having occurred not only amongst the brokers and 
bankers but also ainongst the provision merebants, eon- 
fidenve wus shaien—imonev waa much more difficult 
tu obtain, and the banks exbibited more caution. 


Frour. The inspections at Bultimore during the week 
17,472 bbls. and 333 half barrels. During ihe year 1315, 
the city inspections eomprise 363,206 bbls. and 20,303 
halt barrels. 

Prices this week, $5 25a 5 373. 

At Philadelphia, the same. 

At New York, aules were effected for shipment to Eng- 
hand toa considerable amount ai $5 50, |Tulders bo- 
eonie firm, and advanced the demand to $5 75, 


Amnntcan Provisions. Live-poel, Dec. 4. Beef sales 
but fimmed—quainy rather complained oh not whara 
ovght to be—poces 80, a 90s. Pores al prime beef 63 
753 per ticree i bond; inferior and old 43 a 50a. . 

Pori—h«rdly any enquiry for—prime mess 55 a Cs 
per barrel—old 44a 50s. Dry hams, in bond, 30 a 45s. 
per hundred. y à 

Cheese=the quality has improved— «nid so have pices, 
to anch an extent as to bring the uracle in. competition 
with English cheese, thereby preventing su ready a sale. 
l'rime gunlities, duty paid 58 a 53s, and for ordinary, 
down tu 40s. uec riding to quality. p 

Tullow, dull—large quantines reeeived—prices duty 
paul 40 a 44s e ewt duy paid. —— H WE. 

Lard—supply scant, denimud nerive—prices. fine. in 
leaf, in kegs 00s.—prinie in barrels 31 a 935.5; inferior 42 
a dis, por ewt. 


Corros.-- Liverpool, Dee.3. Buyers have had ample 
oflers of all kinds, üt 5d. lower than on wriday last. — 
Sales from the 28th November to ibit 3d December, 12, 
600 bales. On the 3d, 4 tu 6000 bales. Even the feara 


respecting a rupture with America have not been able 
to buoy up holders, who are pressing on the market, and 
contributing ta the stagnation, The price uf ‘fair Aiue- 
rican i3 now withia a fraction ol the lawest figure at 
which it has ever stead—the most striking proof which 
can he instanced of the severity of the existing depres- 
bit 

At Havre, the market was still heavie: j submitting to 
reductions of Jaf. could inspire no activity; 2,000 bales 
New Orleana to arrive, were taken on the basis of 1704 
72 lor our ordinary. 


fron ManxrTs. We have strange contradiction in the 
aevonnta from the [ron markets—some insist tbat prices 
and demand are sustained. notwithstanding the check 
to railway speculators—others quote at rednced prices. 
and admit thar demand deeliaes, Wilmer and Sinith’s 
commercial statement save: Seoteh pigs were as low, 


5s; hoops £11; sheets £12 


aion, is considerable, and the quotations for those arteles 
are tolerably well aepported. 


Porr Trave. 
lately engaged in the pork business, has heen mahing a 
tour inthe Scioto Valley, & hus estiinateó the number of 
loss that will be slanuhtered this season at Cincinnat, at 
230,005 between Portsitiath and Cincinnati 66,000; 
Part-awonih to Columhu-, on the line of it Canal, HU, 
000, at Louisville 810 000; at Madison 80,000; between 
Cincinnati and Leuisville 60.40; Lawrencehure 8,000; 
Aurora 3,000, making a total of 707,000 head. ‘This he 
estimates to be less than one half the nu-ber that will 
be slaughtered west ot the Alleghany m-niitains ths sea- 
son, pir ung the whole number down ar J 5090 0:0. Last 
yeu’s slaughter he puts down at 840000, t Althongli 
in's is only an esimiate," remarks the Atlas, “yet the 
data fram which it i8 made would seem te warrant. the 
cunelnsion thal the number of hogs slaugtitered this veur 
'8 mueh greater than last year, and greater thana has been 
generally supposed "" 


American Woor.. continues to attract attention in the 
British maski ts, though complaiuts ure made that the 
coudinaa in whieh tis received is not favorable to its 
charac er; more caution ts desirable in fitung it far. mar- 
ke. diis a new and proinises to be an extensive item 
of export [roi this eauntry. ‘Phe general wool marker, 
steady, not active nor yet droopiug; holders firm at 
r quutatians. 


forn 


AFRICA. French Colony. The last acco mta from the 
western Coast af Africa state that a French brurol-war 
had arrived in the river Gabonn to take possession of a 
strip of territory purchased some time ag» Irom King 
Glass. T'he aecount states that the French agent used 
tis ellurts to iudoce Glass to sell liis terrnory whieh he 
absulutely relus d to do—An agent was then empl yed 
insidiously to make lim druck and in that condition 
to get him to sign away thut his land—On recover- 
mg be protested against the trek, and sent a me- 
mwrial to Queen Viera ia and King Philippe, but these 
| remoustrances were Wuheeded—a squadron arrived and 
demanded possession—-le refused — hey battered his 
town to pieces—hilled his people—drave the: away and 
touk Possession. 


AsTRONuMICAL. Three of the principal planets, Venus, 
Jupiter and Murs are now near euch other m the south 
east illuminating the heavens every evening very splen- 
didly. Venus may eveu be discerned during the day 
when the atnosphere is favorable. 


Breza’s Comer was discevered again hy C. Challis, 
Esq. Cambridge Qaservators, Is. December 1345. 6n. 
sin Greeuwieir meantime, is right asceision 229. 301. 
1-80s. us north declination 3d, 1341 24-95. whea is 
ouly 20 63s. lesa and the declination 67s. less than the 
| caleulations of its asvension as predicted. on ita last ap- 
pearance in 1532. 


Bequests, Oliver Smith "Es7, of Uatfiell, Mass. 
recently deceased, worth about half a million of dollars, 
left 810,000 to the Colonization suvicty, $20,000 whei- 
ever that sum shall be doubled, towards es:ablishing an 
Agricultural school in Northampton, $360,000 to eight 
towns, viz: INorthaioptou, Hadícy, Amherst, Hatlield. 
Williamsburg, Deerfield, Greenfield, and Whately, a9 a 
permanent fund for the lieuelit of orphan children, and 
children of the poorer clusses; to eight towns he be- 
quenthed a bandsome legacy for the relief and support 
of poor wilows. Another large und rather nevel be- 
quest is made to the same number of towns, and proba- 
bly the same towns, to be paid to eneh young and warthy 
man or woman within tae same, upon the event ot bis 
or her marriage. 


Deatrus— rine the tast week at Boston 55. 
Al New Vo Kk 195, of which 69 were under two years 
of age; 30 died of consumption, 4 of old age, I0 of small 


OX. 
i Ai Philedelphia, 26 deaths occurred from smal! pox 
last week. 

At St, Louis, during the weck ending the 15th Decem- 
ber, 23 deaths, ol which ore was a slave and one free 
eulured; 9 were under one ycar; onc. died of consump- 
‘ion. 

At Baltimore 11, of which 12 were under one year; 
16 were (ree. colored, 1 slave; 14. died of consumption, 
12 of sinull pax. 

The hon. James Tuomas, ormerly governor of Marye 
land, after a protracted iljuesa, closed hia eartiily eareer 


in G.asgow, a shart rime back, as £3 153.3 in Liverp ol | cipal sowns. 
they stand at £4 to £4 19. ; common bars £9 to £9 | inhahitauts. 


An intelligent New York Merchant | 


I C€uonipaosers, 


na last Christmas day, at his residence in St. Mary's 
connty, in the 621 year of his age. H^ was truly an 
amiable and estimable man,—one of the old sehool 
Maryland gentlemen, who had filled many important 
public trusts during life, eoncluding with that of gover- 
nor af hia native srate, to which he had heen clec ed by 
the legislature, and from which he retired in 1835 te 
private life, which tew men ever fulfilled the duties of 
more endearingly. Blessed be his memory, 

Wisan Brany, a revolntionary soldier. died on the 
27th December, in Westmoreland county, Va. , aged 104 
years. 


Fire. At Columbus, Ohio, on the marning ofthe 2tat 


j uit. a number of buildings, covering a space ot abnut 300 
| feet by 600. in a valualile part uf the tuwn, was destroy- 


cd, loss estimated at 1010 to $150,000. 


Trany Italy contains 400 prin- 
| a population is ab attwenty-pye miliona 
There ure about 8000 professional singers, 


Statistics — Lurury. 


: : Fr boiler phites and der) viz; 200 prime donne: 500 seconde donne; 130 primi 
rails the demand, notwithstanding the prevailing «vepres: | tenoris 209 primi bassi, 330 secondi tenori; 400 secondi 
| lees and 1240 eharisrers, 


Also 2000009 dilettanti 
angers; or better. all Truly singa. 30,000 prulesstimnal 
musimiais, and 1 0U0 000 dilenanti musicians; 2,600 
comic ariists; 1000 dancers and mimicks; 200 misic 

390 dramatie and equestrian companies; 570 
musical aperas; 390 dancing operas, 5000 tragedies and 
cumedies.— Salvator Abbatie Migliore. 


Nuns Miss England and Misa Huzhea. the former 
a niece af the fate Romin Catholic Prelate, novices in 
the Ursuline Convert of Charleston, S. €., have taken 
the wiite vel of that order. 


STEAMBOAT DisTAsTERs. We have had melancholy 
details wahin the last three weeks. of the destruetion to 
shipping and steamboats by storms npon the Inkes, and 
upon the Ohio, Mississippi and other rivers, by ire, by 
snags, and wher accidents. incident to this dangerons 
season for navigating. The nomber_of boats Just, the 
amount of property and of life sacrificed by adventur- 
ing imprudently, 1s beyond estimate, We have accuunta 
of some hundreds of emigrants fram Europe having 
been wrecked upon an island in attempring to ascend 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, and there left without sub- 
*isteuce, and without means of conimnaicaring with the 
main land. We have aceeunts of still greater numbers 
being detained at Cairo and other places on that ronte, 
in adeplorahle state af destitution. and assailed ly fita! 
disease that is carrying numbers off rapidly. The mast 
melancholy incident that is ascertained, however, is that 
of the lss of the’steamboat Belle Zane, Capt. Brazier, 
on the nicht of the Wh December, on her route trom 
Zanesville ta New Orleans, with sume ninety passen- 
gers on hoard, of whom upwards of fifty perished! She 
strock asung about midnight. twelve nules below the 
mouth of White river, on the Mississippi, and immedi- 
ately tured bottom upward,—the eabin si parining from 
the hull. Mast nf the passengers who had me to 
spring fiom their berths, only escaped drowning to freeze 
to death in. avempnug to reach the share. The survi- 
vors, picked np tram the Arkansas shore by the Dia- 
mond steamer as she caine down the river, are, many 
of them, dreadfully frostbitten. 


“Tarring ano FEAvuERINO' The Buffalo Pilot, 
says that a party of Miller es at Brant, including a ne- 
gro and his wife, were tarred and feathered lately by 
suime of the inhabitants, 


Tue Army ar Corres Cunistt. We regret to learn 
by letters of the J2th ult, chet there iz too muel trnth in 
the statement of suffering and sickness at present expe- 
rienced by our troops on the frontiers. 


'TTogacco. The stock in E laad having become 
greatly diminished. hollers continue liem; and the de- 
mand was more active. Sales ef the month ef Nav. at 
Liverpool camprise 210 Virginia leaf, 79 stemmed, 353 
Kentucky leat, 434 stemmed —total 976 hhds. 


Tur Meaxoss. ‘The grand jury of the United S:ates 
distriet court at Springfield, Illinois, have found twelve 
indictments against prominent members of tha Mormon 
eliureh, for counterfeitiog the coin of tbe United States. 
Two of them were arrested same weeks since for pass- 
iog euunterfeir money, and are sow in prison. Thein- 
vestigation is said to have led to the discovery ul. very 
extensive operations in this way—a large nmoitat of 
spurious eor exceedingly well imilated, having leen 
patio eirculation, Brigham Young and Orson, Pratt 
are implicated and indicted, and the prophet Joe Smith, 
itis allesed, used to work with his own hande at manu- 
facturing those counterfeits. Other hideous disclusutca 
are hinted ar of murders, rebberies, &c. . 

The number of Mormons thet is expected to be ready 
to leave the state for the west during the approaching 
season, isesimaled at nearly 18,000—a large majorit 
ab whom are foreigners—inesily. Englislimen, nearly all 
are bitterly hostile to the United States government—and 
their leaders arc strougly suspected of almost every 
erime iu the calender of vices. Gov. orp, of Itl., haa 
been impurned to remove thé military joree he hae 
stationed at Hancock, for the protection of the Mormona, 
bu tiuider advice of the gentlemen ta whom he commited 
the duty of directing: operutiona there, he declines 10 do 
so. A serious tragedy would very probably be enacted 
if he did. The namber is probably exazgernted, but 
they will certainly muster a large body of men. Con- 
centrated in any place west ot the Rocky Mountains, 
such a body of men, led by the mystic influence. of 
fanatieism and driven by the swerd of a modern Maho- 
met, leagued probably with fon ign power, would make 
theziselvea formidable if not dangerous neighbors. 
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. ARE WE TO HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 


Last week commenced with a pacific prospect. Mr. 
CALHOUN, who was supposed to have the batance or 
Pe upon this question in the United States senate 

his hand, “defined his position" to be exactly 
where he stood on the same question in 1843, against 
any measures leading to an immediate issue with 

England in regard to Oregon, and in favor of a **mas- 
terly inactivity.” 

The aspect changed. however, before the week 

-was-out. The qiestinn was no longer to be kept 
.from the house of representatives. The popular 
branch of the legislature wes impatient to have 
hold of the subject. Oa Friday morning, a preposi- 
tion involving the qucstion came on, and was wilh 
some difficulty disposed of without allowing the de- 
bate to commence thereon. Another followed an 
hour or two afterwards, and the impetuosity on the 
subject was no longer to be restrained. The debate 
commenced, When and how it willend, Heaven 
, knows. 

Some of the rcal elements with which the ques- 
tion is now lo be mixed up, soon began to develope 
themselves. : 

Jt is obvious that the posilions of cliques and parties 
will be, to a considerahle extent, unhmged, aud re- 
arranged by the force and preponderance of this 
question. ` 


BALTIMORE, JANUARY 10, 1846. 
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territory, or of delaying the termination of the joint 
occupancy for at least three years." : 

During the debate on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, a fair pass tonk place, as the proceedit gs of 
the Houso will show, between a former (whig) 
chairman of the co nmittce on foreign relations, Mr. 
J.Q Apams, and the prascnt chairman of that com- 
mittee, Mr. Cras. J. IxcersorL. Had the ohject 
heen lo try which shonld row get the lead in going 
for "the whole of Oregon, or none." and that at the 
shortest possihle notice, they could hardly have ex- 
hib:ted 8 fairer race for the prize. Mr. Adams, as 
is his usual fortune in personal rencontres, seems 
to have had the best of it, however. 

When the question came up in the hause of rep- 
resentatives, on Friday, curiosily was wide awake 
for the promised development of the views of “the 
old man eloquent,” who was well known to possess 
great influence in the house—a leader amongst the 
Whigs, an associate, to some extent, ol the aboli- 
tiunists—an anti-Texas inveterate. 

The amount of estimate in which his judzment 

and influence is held, was immediately manifested 
‘not only at Washington but throughout the anion.— 
| When he “defined his position" in the hause, the 
effect of Mr. Calhoun’s prior oceupation of the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, was, to a great extent, “nullified” 
l if not blown “sky high.” Certain itis, that the ap 
prehensions of war were at once renewed—stocks 
fell instantly—-markets were agitated —and the week 


Thongh the pioneer m^vement of General Cass, | closed under gloomy forebodings; the assurances of 
in the senate, was seized upon and availed of, as|the venerable gentleman that he apprehended no 
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cliques, presidential aspirants—partizans of men or 
of measures, if not eolleagued for the accomplish- 
ment of their primary objects, at least leaning larze- 
ly toward their favorite purposes. 

In short, parties began lo be develoged under the 
new aspect in which they had now for the first time 
met for action. A course was l> be chalked ont by 
each of many interests, which those that here had 
those interests in charge, considered most promising 
of success. The people of the rountry look on with 
renewed anxiety. 


Mr. Eiuiasp, a young and talented representa- 
live, the only whig from Alabama, made a very im- 
pressive speech, differing in opinion from all the 
propositions before the house. Ile proposed a substi- 
tute, which appears lo correspond with the report of 
the minority of the committee on foreign relations, 
as to the treaty-making and executive powers in- 
volved in the case, (see said report in Ihe proceed- 
ings of the house in this number.) He went, how- 
ever, for giving to the president the power to give 
the year’s notice to Great Britain, whenever he should 
deem it expedient so to do. 


The impression at present is, that this wil! be the 
course adopted. But new developments may soon 
vary the scene, as the views of parties are brought 
to bear upon this new proposition. 

The course of the great manufacturing interest in 
the house, we have been looking out to distingnish 
In the evolutions so far, of 
parties in the house, they have apparently made no 


some development of. 


-answering certain purposes of the administration,| war seemed lo weigh but very little when plaeed in; MOVE. 


lt is quite possible that they discern that 
and the unannnous vote upon adopting it was| the scale to balance the tenor of the course lie chalk-| they are about to lose the advantages which they 
at once clapped as a plume into tue president’s!ed out for the country. now enjoy under the existing tariff, as is now very 
eap, as ewidencing a general approbation of| Whether the sarcastic keenncss of Mr. Adama’) confidently allirmed by the opponents of the lariff 
his views upon this question, yet we judge that|reference to the chairman of the committee on fo- | that they will. The scerelary of the treasury is cer- 


neither this movement nor the kindred resolutions | reign relations, an antagon st with whom hc has long 
offered by Mr. Hannecan, (who is said to he a Cass| been exchanging missiles, had any influence m pre- 
man for the next presidency)—nor Mr. Doccrass!; cipitating a report from that committee, ovr readers 


bill—are exactly in accordance with the views of 
the presifent and his cabinet;—nor yet is the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Calhoun to all these movements as ex- 
pressed in the substitute he offers, exactly to their 
hiking: 


these opinions, it will be sofficient for the present to 
quote the authority of the Washinztou correspon- 
dent of the Richmond Enquirer, who, from position, 
we suppose to be about as well ioforimed as lo the 
views of the adininistration, as any of the Washing- 
ton letter-writers,-at least. His letter af the 29th 
Dec., foreshadowed precisely the couise wl.ich J. 
Q. Adams would and did take in the honse, on the 
2d January following. On the 31st he writes— 

“I find that a large majority of the democratic 
party in this city concur in regarding either set of 
resolutions (Mr. Haunegau's and Mr. Calhoun’s) as 
extremely illadvised and out of place. "Phe peo- 
ple, of both parties, doubtless desire that the Oregon 
question should be settled by negotiation if possible; 
and tlicre(ure the resolutions of the former gentle- 
man, (though he in a measure disclaimed such in- 
tentron,) if sustained by the senate, cannot fait, be- 
ing regarded as an estoppel to all future diplomatic 
effurts, on whatever basis established. The question 
js not—what are our territorial rights? but whether, 
as they have, for so many years, been made the sub- 
ject of negotiation, is it proper to refuse to listen to 
any proposition that Britain may still make? Mr. 
Calhonn’s resolutions appear to me to be equally 
unfortunate; fur, notwithstanding his assertion to 
the contrary, they will assuredly create an impres- 
sion that a portion of the democratic party are 
about to step forward to give the whigs the coveted 
opportunity to defeat the honorable and peaceable 
settlement of the controversy by the present admin- 
istration. 

* * * * * * 

“If congress should eventually endorse tbe views 
- of either of these gentlemen—as wide sparl as they 
are—they will virtually take the question out of the 
hands of the administration, who have so far man 

aged 1t to the entire and avowed satisfaction of nine- 
tenths of the people. Will the country be better 
contenled with the management of eitlier Mr. Han- 
negan or Mr. Calhoun? l doubt it. You will per- 
* ceive, from the debate, that Mr. Calhoun has not, as 
get, expressed himself upon the question of extend- 


Without stopping to give cur owo reasons for| 


will judge for themselves. A report came on Mon- 
day morning, however, up to the point of termina- 
ling the jaint occupancy forth with, on the expiration 
‘of the year's notice. 
| That the administration would have preferred de- 
laying this report ontil they should hear once more 
| from Eurape, we judged, from the remote day which 
| the ehairman proposed for its consideration—the 9nd 
lof February. 
| Soremote a period was not at all to the taste of 
the ardent portion of the members, and a motion 
was made to consider it next day. 

Upon this motion the debate went on. Meanlime, 
how stand parties in the house on the subject? 

Mr. Adams was followed quickly by others of the 
whigs in support of taking possession of, and defending 
the whole of Oregon, so soon as the year’s joint-oc- 
cupancy expires. 

Mr. Baxer, the only whig from Illinois, made an 
eloquent speech, in favor of prompt measures, and 
would never relinquish an inch of the territory. 

The offer of compromise on the 49th parallel was 
severely denounced. 

Mr. Daaracu, (whig,) from Pennsylvania, was as 
decisive as Mr. Baker. 

The Abolition party in the house, so far as Mr. Gid- 
dings may be considered as their leader and expo- 
neut, are lor war outright. They announce at once 
that the admission of Texas has unshipped the ba- 
lance of power betwecn the slave and non-slave 
holding states, and placed the dominion in the hands 
of the slave holders. Mr. G. prefers war to a 
continuance of that dominion. He wanted Oregon, 
end Canada, and Nova Scotia into the bargain, to 


make free states of, in order, at least, to restore the | 


equilibrium—if not lo insure a preponderance op 
posed to slavery. 

Mr. Raerr, of Sonth Carolina, followed Mr. 
Giddings, and advocated the Calhoun course of po- 
licy. 

The elements of conflict kept gathering from the 
moment that the house took up the question, which 
they did the morning after indulging in their new 
year festivities, Almost every speaker scemed but 
to add new fue] to the kindling fame. 

Individual views, various as the minds of indivi- 
duals—seclional views, various as the climate and 
configurations of onr broad land, there were, of course. 
These were but as so many laggots. 


Bundles of | Texas. 


tainly ocenpying nearly his whole time and attention 
in arranging his project fur that object, whilst the 
official organ and all the other anti-tariff journals are 
unremittingly battering said tariff, aad assert confi- 
‘dently that its fate is sealed. Tariff members of 
congress also express in lettera to their constituents, 
that after carefully canvassing the representation to 
congress as to its fate, they believe that a majority 
will be mustered for its repeal. If this be ascertained, 
we shouid look almost to a certainty for more or 
less of that interest in congress to go for a 
war, which would be worth a dozsn tariffs to the 
| manufaeturers, rather than to ineur such another 
| scene of ruin, poverty, and desolation as they had to 
| submit to under the effects of the system which sl- 
| lowed free trade with us to all the Europeans whilst 
| our trade with them was subjected to just such im- 
! positions as their policy or interests induced them to 
inflict, amonnting often to exclusion altogether. The 
' war of 18129 was the birth and cradle of many of 
our principa! manufactures of this day. If members 
| in congress whose object is Lo sustain Ihat interest, 
! should decide to risk another war rather than see their 
| interests prostraled by the southern ascendency, they 
| will create a diversion which the administration will 
i find it exceedingly difficull Lo control. 


Meantime lhe administration party is far from 
being harmonious upon the question. We hare 
shown that a (ull, moiety of what has passed in the 
‘house in favor of notifying England to quit claim to 
‘any part of Oregon, has heen said by leading whigs. 

The cautionary admonitions of Mr. Wintnrop, on 
| the other side, seem to be almost unbeeded, even by 
| bis own party. On the other hand, more than half 
| that has been said as yet in opposition to giving that 

notice, has been uttered by leading “democrats.” 
| Mr. Rhett, Mr. Yancey, and others of the south- 
ern phalanx, take decided ground in favor of Mr. 
Calhoun's course in the senate. Mr. Dovorass, of 
Ilinos, at first intimated, and subsequently rather 
broadly charged upon the southern members of tbe 
party, an attempl to play a game” treacherous to 
the west. Ile asserted distinetly, that the Oregon 
and Texas annexation projects had their birth in the 
| Baltimore convention which nominated Polk for the 
| presidency. There they were “cradled together,” 
| with a distinct understanding thatif Lhe west sustained 
the south in securing Texas, the south would sustain 
the west in their claims to Oregon. To this union of 
interests he attributed Lhe success which secured Mr. 
Polk his election, and the soulh the annexation of 
And now the west demanded that their 


mg the jurisdiction of the United Stales over the!combustibles were soon brought up, hy political’ share of the contracl sbould be carried out io good 
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faith by the eouth. This appeal, however, has not 

been influential enough a3 yet to restore harmony. 

Another rather keen pass oceurred between Mr. 
Rhett and Mr. Kine, whe is understood te be the 
leader of the Van Buren end Wright sectien in the 

house. . 

Two severe verbal elashings toek place be- 
tween Mr. Ruerr and J. Q. Apams. Mr. R. is no 
match for Mr. A. in thìs field, as was sufficiently de- 
monstrated. 

The chairman of the eemmittee on foreign rela- 
tions, Mr. C. J. IncersorL, finds himself defeat- 
ed on tbe first occasion, if we mistake not, in 
which he teck a vete as to his course as such, and 
whieh is presumed te have been in accordance with 
the views of the administration. A large vote 
appeared against deferring the debate to the 2ed ef 
February, which was his motion. They determined 
at once tc progress, and, therefore, en the instant, 
went inte committee ef the whele, and the debate 
went en. The prospect is, that xt will not terminate 
before the above period. 

Sueh are the leading incidents of the week in 
eongress upon this subject, so far as we are able to 
discern. 

The country at large, and especially the commer- 
cial and business eommunities, have, in the mean 
time, been amused with the nsual variety ef rumors, 
conjectures, editorial, and cerrespendential. Amongst 
those were several repetitions of the assertion that 
negetiatiens have been resumed, either here, er in 
Lenden. 

These assertions are contradicted by the “Union,” 
as usual, and, also, by members of eongress upon the 
fleer, and are, in eur opinien unfounded. 

Mr. Adams and ethers, of both politieal parties in 
the house, and in the senate alse, insist over and over 
that we shall net have war. They, no doubt, se be- 
lieve. 

Our apprehensien is, that the two governments 
have now so far cemmitted the subject te legislative 
action, that they will no longer be able to control 
the event. Our fears thet in the event ef the sub- 
ject being left to legislative action, a war would al- 
most inevitably result, are not at all abated by the 
week's exhibit, 

Beyond doubt, the strongest preof that the presi- 
dent dees net apprehend thata war is approaching 
socn, isthe fact, and upen this faet the great majo- 
rity ef the peeple ef this country now place full re- 
liance,—that neither the president nor any of the 
heads ef department has as yet officially suggested 
a siegle measure, or made a single recommendation 

redicated upon the probability of such an event, 
which they most undoubtedly wonld be beund te do, 
if they really believed war was likely to ensue from 
the pursuit of the course which has been officially 
recemmended. Nene of the bills, as yet preposed 
in either house of congress are predicated upon the 
expectation of a war. If a peace was concluded to- 
morrew, all of these bills would still be required, as 
belenging te the pesce establishmeot. The bill for 
two regiments of meunted riflemen which was report- 
ed by Mr. Benten, and passed by the senate on Wed- 
nesday, 28 well as the bill for the same object now 

. before the house, were reported aud advocated on 
ali hands as being rendered necessary by the new 
and extended frontier of recent acquisition brought 
under cere of the government. ‘That the heuse 
went off in full debate upen the Oregon question on 
the latter bil, enly proves the impatience of the 
members te get at this, now all-engressing subject. 


Without ene word as to the relative claims ef the 
disputante to tbe territory, or undertaking te iutimate 
hew mueh, or whether every ineb of Oregon eught 
not to be held on to, if the issue must come,—we have 

« steadily maintained from the first, that all that, was 
a matter whieh belonged te the executives ef the 
two countries to determine, amieably and honorably 
if they could, and repeatedly having expressed our 
full persuasicn, that whenever tbe executives relin- 
quished the question to their respective legislatures 
for determination, a war would be inevitable,—ve- 
rily believing this, we have considered it a solemn 
duty earpestly to urge the enquiry— 

"ARE WE READY?” 

Is it not full time to be making preparstien for se 
possible, so probable an event? Where is our army? 
Where are the funds for even the first year’s epc- 
rations? Twenty millions of dollars would be re- 
quired for the ordinary expenses of gevernment, to 
replace what we new derive from the duty upon 
imperte. Twenty millions more would be required 

: for the first year's war expanses. These forty mil- 

-lions could net be obtained without a direct tax be- 
ing levicd to provide fer the regular payment of the 
interest thereupon. And this is buta preliminary to a 
war with Great Britain. 

Those who conceive that a month or two would be 
sulficieut time to place the country ip an attitude of 
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defence against se formidable a power, would be 
very apt to be wakened up to a sense of their erro! 
by most humilisting reverses, whieh common pru- 
dence ought to have foreseen and might bave avert 
ed by timely preceution. 

These who have faith in the British awaiting the 
expiration of the twelve menths' notice, provided 
she ecncludes to fight for Oregon,—or suppose that 
prepared as she is, she will stand quietly by, unti. 
we prepare for the fight, have read the history of 
that government te little profit. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Confirmed by the Senate. 

Levi Weedbury, of New Hampshire, associate 

justice ef the snpreme court of the United States, in 

the place ef Joseph Stery, deceased. 

James Shields; ef Ilinois, commissioner ef the gc- 
neral land office, in the place of Thomas H. Blake, 
removed. 

William Medill, of Ohio, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, in the place of Thos. H. Crawford, resigned. 

Collectors. Jas. K. Hatton, for the pert ef Wash- 
iogten, N. Carolina, vice Thomas H. Bleunt, re- 
signed. 

Rizep Rawls, fer the pert of Edenton, N. Carelina, 
viee Thes. J. Charleten, whose eommission expired. 

Henry Hieks, for the port of Wilmington, Dela 
ware, viee Arnold Naudain, whose commission ex- 
piced. 

William J. Grayson, for the port of Charlesten, S. 
Caroling. 

Rufus ©. Pray, for the port of Shieldsborough, 
Mississippi, vice Wm. H. Arnold, whose commission 
expired. 

Nathaniel W. Walker, fer the port ef St. Marks, 
Flerida, viee Wm. H. Ware, whose commission ex- 
pired. 

Thomas L. Shaw, for the port of Georgetown, S. 
Carolins. 

Surveyor and inspectors. Charles N. Lawson, for 
the pert of Carter's Creek, Va. vice Robert Edmonds, 
whose commissien expired. 

Rebert B. Merchants, for the pert of Dumfries, 
Vs. dd George H. Ceckrell, whese commission ex- 

ired. 
" Michael Edwards, jr. fer tbe port of Wheeling, 
Va. tage Samuel Atkinson, whose commission eX- 
pired. 


Thomas H. Jerrey, for the pert ef Charleston, S. C. | Little Fort, 


reappointed frem the 12th January, 1846. 


Aleee Labranche, naval effieer for the district of | Milwaukie, 
New Orleans. La, vice Martin Duralde, whose com- | Chieage, 


mission expired. 


Orecon. Mr. Douglass’ bill reported on the 19th 
December from the committee on territories, and 
which is the special order of the day for the 13th 
instant in the house of representativee, contains the 
fellewing provisiens, as anslysed by the National 
Intelligencer. 

Section 1 extends the jurisdietien of the supreme 
court ef the territory of lowa and the laws of that 
territory over the whole af Oregon, that is, frem the 
499 to the 549 40' north latitude. Thisis not to be 
construed to deprive the subjects of Great Britain 


ef any rights and privileges secured by the third P 


article ef the treaty ef London of the 20th October, 
1818, and continued by the treaty of August 6, 1827. 

Sec. 2. Oregen is made a judicial distriet, and a 
district judge is to be appeinted, to held his courts at 
such times and places as he may designate. "The 
court is vested with thepowers and authorities of the 
courts ef lowa. An additional judge ef the supreme 
ceurt of lowa is alse to be appointed, te have juris- 
diction over and hold contts in Iowa. 


See. 3. A requisite number of justices of the peace | p 
and other ministerial officers are to be appointed by | p. 


the president of the United States; but, if any British 
subject be arrested while the ecuotry remains free 
and open to the vessels, citizens, and subjeets ef the 
two countries, he shall be delivered up for trial to 
the nearest and most convenient British authority. 

Sec. 4 prevides for grants of land te be hereafter 
made te settlers now there, aud to those who may 
within two years settle there; also, to thcir wives, 
widows and children. 


settlers, asd traders on the route te and in the terri- 
tory against Indiens. 

See. 7 authorises two regiments of mounted men 
to be raised te guard and protect emigrants, eettlers, 
and traders against Indians. 

See. 8 establishes a mail route from St. Joseph’a, 
in Missouri, to the meuth ef the Columbia river. 

See. 9 apprepriates $200,000 te carry the bill into 
effeet. 

Sec. 10 advises the president to give the one year's 
notice provided for in the second article of the treaty 
ef August 6, 1827, of the termipation of the joint 
occupation of the country. 


Tue warpor pLi, The bill fer the improvement 
of navigable rivers and of tbe lake and ocean har- 
bers reported in the honse ef representatives, pro- 
posed the fellowing appropriations. 


On Lake Champlain. 


Breakwater st Burlingten, $15,000 

i Plattsburg, 15,000 
Steam dredge en Lake Champlain, —9,000———— — 
Total for Lake Champlain, $39,000 

Lake Ontario. 

Harber at port Ontario, $10,000 

ab Oswego, 30,000 

BG Big Sods, 5,000 

a Little Sedas, 5,000 

a Meuth ef Genessee river, 20,000 

Oak Orchard, 1,000 
Dredge boai on Lake Ontarie, 20,000 ————— 
Total for Lake Ontario, $97,000 

Lake Erie. 
Buffale harber and Seawall, 59,000 


Erie, 40,000 


! Grand river, 10,000 
| Ashtabula harbor, 10,000 
| Cleveland, 20,000 
, Huron, 5,000 
Sandusky city, 11,000 
River Raisin, 13,000 
Dredge boat, (000 ———— 
Teta! fer Lake Erie, $179,000 
| St. Clair flats, 40,000 ———— 
Total fer Eake St. Clair, $40,000 
Lake Michigan. 
Grand river harber, 10,000 
Kalamazoo river, 10,000 
St. Joseph, 10,000 
| Michigan city, 40,000 
Racine, 15,000 
12,000 
Southport, 10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
Dredge boat, 15,000 —— 
Total for Lake Michigan, $144,000 
Whole ameunt for the lakes, $340,000 
Stamford Ledge, Maine, 90,000 
Boston, 40,000 
New Castle Delaware, 15,000 
Port Penn, 5,000 
Completing Delaware breakwater, 75,000 
Baltimore, 20,000 


Improving Hog Island channel, Char- 


lesten, S. C. 95,000 
Savannah, 50 QUO 
Great Weod Hele, Mass. 4,550 


urehsse of individual stoek in Lou- 
isville and Ohio canal, — 
Total for the Atlantic coast, $254,550 
Mississippi river at St. Louis, 15,000 
Hudson river, 15,000 
Ohio river above the falls at Leuis- 
ille, 80,000 
Ohio, below the falls, and Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Arkansas, 240,000 
emeving Red river raft 80,000 
eservation of works commenced 
at harbors on Atlantic coast, 20,000 
$670,000 


41,954,550 


Total for rivers, 
Total amount ef apprepriations pro- 
posed in the bill 


Vineyaro souxp. Number of vessels annually 


passing through Vineyard sound during the follewing 


Sec. 5. A superintendent of Indian affairs, and | yeers: 


such Indian agents and sub-ngents as may be neces Ships.  Brigs. Schrs. — Sloops. 
sary, are to be appointed, te be entrusted with the 1842 144 1298 1551 3616 
regulation ef trade and intereourse with the Indians, 1343 151 1194 8228 3526 
and with the execution of the laws extended by the 1844 152 1175 7483 2566 
first section ef the bill to Oregon. 1845 230 1631 8757 . 3196 


Sec. 6 authorises the construction of such bleck Years ending 16th December; and the number for 
houses, steckades, er other military forts as the pre-] 1845, such as were seen from the light veseel station- 
sident may deem necessary to protect emigrants;! ed near Tuekernuck shoal. 
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RreLari0Ns with Mexico. The last intelligence 
we have had from our southern neighbors, left affairs 
ina very delicate position as regards the reception 
of our minister who had just Janded and was on his 
way to the capital by one route, whilst the most for- 
midable part of the Mexican array was on their 
march for the same destination by another route, for 


* the avowed purpose of preventing the conclusion of 


the treaty he was on his way with powers to con- 
clude. The latest dates, were those of Vera Cruz to 
the 4th Dec.—exactly the same day of our Jatest 
dates from Europe. If it were not for the absorbing 
interest ol our relations with England, every eye 
would now be diverted to the south; that point seems 
almost forgotlen, for the moment. It is full time 
we had further accounts from thence. We await 
them with deep ansiety. 
ARMV JOURNAL. 

Army of Occupation.—Nothing new from the army 
since our last. 

Tus Canada Frontizr. We have accounts from 
points along the Canada shore, from Montreal up to 
Detroit, of extensive military preparations. 


STATES OF THE UNION, 


New HawrsmmE. Election —The official return 
of the votes at the unsuceess[ul attempt on the 29th 
Nov. to elect a representative from the district lately 
represented by Mr. Hale, is as follows: 


For Woodbury (nominated loco) 19.816 
Hale (independent loco) 9,766 
Goodwin 12,187 
Scaltering 161 

Whole numher of votes cast 42,030 

Necessary to a chuice 21,016 


MaavLANo. Goveanor PaaTT's messace, from 
which we made some extracts in our last, gives deci. 
dedly an able and business like review of the various 
revenue laws of the state, and suggests many impor- 
tant amendments towards rendering thom more eff- 
cient and equitable. His suggestions in relation to 
the difficulties which the state government meets 
with froo: the want of authority to eufarce tts reve- 
nue laws in counties where the county authorities 
are not responsible to the state bul to the people, are 
entitled to serious consideration. The effect of 
the change in the manner of appointing the county 
governments, was predicted at the time that the first 
of those changes was proposed. The very result 
then predicted has already developed itself to 
the great detriment of the interest of the state at} 
large and to the grievous oppression of the portions 
of the state that are pablic spirited enough to do their 
duty without coercion,—left to pay not only their 
own share, hut the share also-of the derclect coun- 
lies. This is bul the conunéncement of the evils with which 
the system will be found most pregnant, whenever the 
necessities of the state become inore immergeut. In- 
stead of having the power which is indispensable to 
a sovereignty, it will be found that we have resoived 
ourselves into twenty independent communities each 
one of which will undertake to ‘‘nallify” any law of 
the state which that communily does not choose to 
approve of. 


Finances.-—In addition to tbe extract from the 
message contained in our last, relative to the state 
finances, we have now room only for the following: 

«As the direct tax must be looked to by you for the 
greater portion of the means to meet the demands 
upon the treasury, ] was impressed with the para- 
mount importance of supplying you with al] the in- 
formation necessary to the formation of a correct 
estimate of the prohable revenue which will for the 
coming year be derived from that sonrce; aud 1 have 
been, | apprehend, more minute than will be accept 
able to you; certainly more so than has been agreea- 
ble to niyself. . 

I have prepared with some care, and will now sub- 
mit for your consideration, a tabolar estimate of the 
revenue which will have accrued from the direct tax, 
and which is, or may be made collectable during the 
current fiscal year, and I shall consider my labor 
most amply rewarded if by this means ] shall furnish 
you with any assistance in forming a correct cstimate 
of the revenue which for the current year wilt be 
collected from that source. 

The direct tax of one qnarter of one per 

- cent. upon $177,139,645 23, the pre- 
sent assessed value ol tlie real and 
personal property, 

Due for arrears of tax for I941, 1842, 

1843, and 1844, about, 

For items of direct tax not included ia 
the general assessment,.and from 


$442,849 11 
554,829 60 


€ 
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whieh but little revenue has been 
hitherto derived—to wit: 

Tax upon the capita) stock of the banks 
of the city of Baltimore, 


19,752 50 
Tax upon the capital stock of other in- 


corporated institutions, 15 000 00 
Tax on Baltimore city stock for 1844, — 9,497 34 
t u. . 1846, 9,499 34 
Tax on the funded debt of the state, 27,602 60 
Tax on ships and other vessels, 5,430 55 
Estimated arrears of tax on ships, &c., 5,000 00 
Tax for 1844 and °45, due from the Far- 
mers’? and Planters’, and Western 
Banks of Balt:more, 4,542 25 


$1,094,001 29 
1 need not say to you that the amount of revenue 
which will acerue by no means furnishes the test of 
the amount whien will be received; and I have fur- 
nished you an estimate of the former only with the 
view thal you may as practical statesmen, (looking to 
the experience of the past, and the additronal means 
of collection which your legislation will afford,) 
form an estimate of the latter, which may approxi- 
mate correctness.” 


One otber subject, from its importance, we mast 
find room for, and that will have to sullice for the 
preseat number. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

“I will now proceed to the consideration of the re- 
lations of the state to the various works of internal 
improvement, with which she is connected, ant to 
jwhich you must look fora portion of the revenue 
required to mect the demands of the treasury. 

l will transmit to yon the annua] report of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and also a 
supplementary report received from that company, 
giving a detailed account of their proceedings under 
the act of the last session, chap. 28], entitled ‘an 
act to provide for the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal to Cumberland, nud for other pur- 
poses." 

Prior to the epproval by me of the guarantee, re- 
quired by the 34 section of that act, ] was furnished 
hy the company, af my request, with the written opin- 
ion of J. V. L. MeMahon. esq., in regard to the le- 
gality of the forms of guarantee which had been 
adopted by thé company and submitted for my ap- 
proval. The supplemental report will give you full 
information of the security which was given, and 
will furnish the evidence of sufficiency upon which 
my apdroval was based. 

l'his report will also convey to you the gratifying 
intelligence that since the guarantees were approved, 
the company have contracted for the completion of 
the canal to Cumberland, tora sum less than that 
limited by the provisions of this act. 

lt is certainly a cause of congratulation that this 
vexed question, which has for years rested as au in- 
cubus upon the legislation of the state, nay now be 
considered and settled. In a few years, what is naw | 
canjectnre will be settled by experience; and the in- 
teresting probier to the people of Maryland will be 
solved, whether the annual interest of $400,000,' 
with which the state is now charged for the expen- | 
diture on account of this work, will be met by the 
profits of the work, or continue a perpetual charge 
upon the people of the state. 

jo my opinion, the wisdom of the legislation of | 
your immediate predecessors will be vindicated by 
the result; and the people of the state will he at least, 
partially relieved from the taxation consequent upon | 
the advance of the state to this work: 

There are some, 1 kaow, who are opposed to the 
completion ol the canal, upon the ground that a por- | 
tion of the trade which legitimately belongs to our | 
own commercial emporium, would thereby withdraw | 
to the District cities. 

This argument concedes that the canal, when com- 
pleted, will relieve the state; for the state being enti- 
ted to the entire tolls of the canal, it is manifest that 
any amount of the transportation on it, which could 
operate injuriously to Ballimore, must necessarily 
yield a corresponding revenue to the state; and the 
issue which is raised by this argoment is, whether 
the people of the state will subinit to perpetual tax- 
ation to the amoant of $400,000, the interest on the 
investment in the canal, or risk this conjectural in- 
jury to the trade of the city of Baltunore. But this 
view of the question is too narrow, and those who 
use it are attempting to raise a question of an- 
tagonist interest between the city of Baltimore and 
the residue of the slate, which can be productive of 
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| pletely exhausted. 


no good, aud which may be the occasion of much 
evil. 

There is no man in Maryland who can entertain a 
more thorough conviction tban 1 do, that the prosperity 
of Baltimore is essential lo the prosperity of tne re- 
sidue of the state, and of the equal truth of the con- 
verse of the proposition, that the prosperity of the 
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residue of the state is equally essential to the prospe- 
rity of Baltiraore. Iam therefore convinced that 
any policy which would paralyze the energies of the 
one, wouid operate destructively upon the interest of 
the other; and it follows that no syslem of legisla- 
lion can be right which looks exclusively —separately 
—1o the interest of cither. 

The people of Maryland when, through their re- 
presentatives, they entered upon the system of inter- 
na! improvement, in the prosecution of which the 
publie debt has been incurred, designed to develope 
the resources of the whole state. The system was not 
devi-ed—this immense outlay of the public treasure 
was not designed solcly to develope the minera! re- 
sources of Allegany, or to afford .to the farmers of 
the upper counties a more accessible or better mar- 
ket, or to throw into the lap of Baltimore the rich 
products of that fertile region—these were mere in- 
cidents of development, the mere consequences of 
the systera—looked to only as incidents to the great 
object of the statesmen who originated thia system. 

The people, in approving of the system devised, 
looked beyond the liniits of Marylaod for the sources 
of wealth and prosperity which were commensurate 
with the magnitade of their undertaking. 

'fhe Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
railroad, and the Susquehanna and Tide Wter canal 
were all designed to nave their western termigpi be- 
yond the limits of the state; and Baltimore city was 
designed as the eastern terminus of al] except the 
last. We then looked to the great west as the source 
fron which was to come the passengers and trade, 
{hal were to remunerate us for the vast outlay re» 
quired for the completion of this grand system; and 
we must now look to the same source, or abandon 
the only object which could justify the magnitude of 
the original design. 

In reference to the western terminus, the destiny of 
the canal may now he considered as fixed; it must for 
our day and generation continue within the Jimits of 
our state; but its eastern terminus will conform to 
the original design, if there should be any foundation 
for the apprehunsson of those who now oppose ita 
western extension. 

We must consequently look to the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and its extension to the Ohio river, as 
the only means of securing to the state the great ad- 
vantages which were contemplated from the gigantic 
scheme, in the prosecation of which the means and 
credit of the state have becn for the time so com- 


lt will be your duty to consider whether you can 
render any assistance to that company in obtaining 
from our sister state of Virginia, a right of way, that 
this road may through her territory reach her origi- 
nal destination, the Ohio river. The importance of 
this extension at this time not only to Virginia and 
Maryland bat also to the country, is greatly increased 
by the present eritical position of the foreign rela- 
tions of our country. 

Since the adjournment of the legislature, the Bal- 


‘ timore and Ohio railroad company have, as autbor- 


ized by the Jaw of that session, reduced the fare for 
the transportation of passengers upon the Washing- 
ton branch of the road aud I have great pleasure in 
com nunicating the fact that this experiment has re- 
sulted in giving to the state for the last three monibs, 
an Increased revenue of $1,279 47. 

During the past fiscal year, the state received from 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, for the 
state's one fifth of the gross receipts for the trans- 


| portation of passengers on the Washington branch 


the sura of $38,699 43, and for the same period for 
dividens $48,000, making an aggregate of receipts 
from this company of $86,699 48. By law the sum 
of $31,060 36 is appropriated from tho state's reve- 
nue from the road to the free school fund; and the 
balance $52,630 67, is applicable to the demands up- 
on the treasury. 

1 have received and will transmit the annual report 
of the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad company. 
—The large investment which the state has in this 
work will render your attentive supervision of the 
proceedings of this company a matter of iaterest to 
yourselves and of duty to your constituents. The 
serious indisposition under which I have suffered 
since the report was recieved and my incessant oc- 
eupation in preparing this communication, have pre- 
vented my examining the report with that care which 
its importance merita. 

During the past fiseal year this company has paid 
to the state the sura of $20,000, and in my opinion 
you may expect from the same source for the current 
year a Jarger sum by at least $5,000. 

l have received no communication from the Sus- 
quehanna and Tide Water canal company, but I 
have the pleasing iotelligence to communicate, that 
during the past fiscal year this compaay has paid iato 
the treasury the sum of $74,800 leaving unpaid fo 
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its entire liahililies to the state for that period Ihe|the general assembly at its December session, 1842: 
sum of $9.750. You may I think for the current | "That the people of Maryland possessed not only the 


year rely upon receiving from this company the en 
tire amount of its liabilities for that period. 

I am still impressed with the importance of having 
a board authorized to aupervise the vast interest of 
the state in her various works of interna] improve- 
ment; but [ will not again press the subject upon the 
attention of the legislature. 

lt is certainly essential to the interest of the state, 
that some agent of the state, should be clothed with 
the power to control the tariff of tolls established by 
each company so as to keep them all above the reve- 
nue standard: and I submit the subject to your con- 
sideration as one well worthy of your attention." 


It will be seen from those extracts, that the affairs 
of the state are assuming a much brighter aspect.— 
That Maryland would redeem her credit, our col 
umns from year to year have given reason for conti- 
dently asserting. That she has accomplished it, or 
is about to accomplish it, ia cause of gratification to 
every Marylarder. That it has been accomplished 
under such circumstances as the state was placed in, 
and so distinctly by the inherent energies of her ci- 
tizens, and that too whilst her public works, for 
which her debt was iocurred were yet incomplete, 
and because not completed unproductive—though so 
near completed as to have nearly their whole cost 
saddled for a number of years upon the people—that 
from such a position she should bring sufficient re- 
sources to resume payment in full of accruing inter- 
est—to reduce the amount of tlie principa] debt—aud 
to progress at the same time with her public works 
so as to insure their completion —-1s an achievement 
which will tell well in history for old Maryland.— 
Meantime let it never be forgotten, that THE SINKING 
FUND 18 ACTUALLY AND GRADUALLY PAYING OFF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE DEBT—uud by the time that 
debt is payable—it will be adequate to its discharge. 

When the public works of the state are completed 
and begin to bring iu the proceeds of their operation 
into the state treasury, with their convenience and 
facilities, and to develope the resources of the soil, 
the mines, and the water power within her border 
and to secure at the same tima our full share of the 
trade of the great west—all of which is now in fair 
prospect,—when this shill be accomplished, the 
state of Maryland will have been placed in as envi- 
able a position as any state in this Union; and the ad- 
vaotages of which her people were made the guardi- 
ans tu improve and cultivate, will have been profita- 
bly oecupied. Though the undertaking was gigantic, 
those who dared commence it and adhered to the 
toil through evil as well as though good report, will 
have their reward. 


TREASURER'S ANNUAL REPORT. Since placing the 
above in type, the annual report of the treasurer of 
Maryland came to hand. We have time only to fur- 
nish the following brief 
. ABSTRACT. 
Balance on hand Ist Dec., 1844 

eceipts. 
uw revenue which 

accrued iu 1845 
Do. accrued before 1843 
Susquehanna and Tide Wa- 


$181,272 00 


4283,950 91 
39,217 33 


ter eanal company n 74,800 00 
Baltimore and Susquehanna > 

railroad company 26,00) 00 
Tobacco mspectiona 33,973 61 
Repay meats 6,820 98 
Overpayments 44 93 


Direct, income, office, plate, 
and watch tax 
"Total receipls, 


501,181 04 


— 


966,589 00 


$1,147,861 00 
204,612 68 


Aggregate means, 1645 
Disbursements. 
Ordinary expenses 


'l'ubacco inspection 8,336 13 
wae Re m Med £6 
Maryland hospital : 
Public buildings aff LE n 
t blic de i — 
Interest on publi mU 


199,412 16 
$1,236,765 41 


Leaving balance in treasury 

{naufficient to pay all liabilities to that 

day by the sum of 

The treasurer goes on to say— | - r 

This report, exhibiting au almost incredible im- 
provement in the condition of the treasury, in the 
ahort space ol one year, wust be highly gratifying to 
every citizen of Maryland. It justifies the belief 
that the atate ia beginning to emerge from the finan- 
cia! embarrasemente with which stie has for several 
years heen struggling; and sustains the opinion, alike 
honorable to himself and his fellow citizens, advanced 
by a respected predecessor iu au annual report to 


will and the ability, but the unalterable determina- 
tion to pay the whole debt.” 

The estimates of the probahle receipts into, and 
demands upon the treasury, for the current year, 
which accompany this report, have been made with 
care, and show that the receipts will, as in the past 
year, after meeting the ordinary expenses of the go- 
vernment and paying a year's interest on the present 
funded debt, probably leave a balance iu the treasu- 
ry, applicable 1o the furtber reduction of the inter 
est in arrear. 

These estimates, which the treasurer doubts not 
will be realized, afford also to the citizens of Mary- 
land, satisfactory evidence that the efforta (hey have 
been so long unceasingly making Io sustain the honor 
aud credit of the state, have not beeu vain, and give 
assprance that ere long, she will be in a condition 
regularly to meet all claims on her treasury. 

The sinking fund has been iu active operatiop du- 
ring the year, having in thal period absorbed one 
hundred and thirty four thousand, two hundred and 
seventy oue dollars, thirty (wo cents of the public 
cebi, demonstrating its ability if carefully cherished, 
to redeem the several loans of the state as they re- 
spectively become due. 

The advance of the Mesara. Baring having been 
paid, the treasurer would respectfully ask the atten- 
tiou of the legislature to the claim made by them for 
interest on their advance, and certain other items of 
charge. on account of expenses incurred by them as 
agenta of the state. 

Among the subjecls of gratulation at this time, the 
fact that the treasury has received essential aid in 
the past year, from several internal improvement 

{companies is not the least. Should they, as many 
anticipate, contribute an annually increasing reve- 
nue to the treasury, to that extent relieving the citi- 
zens from taxation, we may, though now justly re- 
gretting the rash and improvident expenditures on 
them, eventually have cause to congratulete our- 
selves that the works were undertaken. 

For they have developed and brought into use, in- 
valuable treasures in our own state, which but for 
them, would have remained dormant, and useless; 
and they have drawn into our state, the productions 
and trade of fertile regions of other states, which 
without tbem, would have found their way to other 
marketa. 

They have thus already, added greatly to the 
wealth of the state, and will continue to contribute 
to her growth and prosperity, toan extent which 
none can now estimate, 

Very respectfully, their obedient servant, 

D. CLAUDE, Treasurer, Md. 

Geonaia. The legislature closed their annual sea- 
sion on the 24th Dec. Among the acis passed was: 

An act establishing a aupreme court for the cor- 
rection of errors. 

An act reducing the rates of interest on all future 
interest to 7 per cent. 

Price of reverted lauds, to remain at $25 til] the 
Ist February, then to be reduced to $10 till the Ist 
May, and after that date $5. 

The state road is to be continued to Cross Plains 
during the ensuing two years, by the profits of the 
road and issue of bonds, not exceeding $65,000 an- 
nually, on the faith of the road only. 

Trust funds are allowed to be invested in the state 
securities, and in that case are relieved from taxa- 
tion. 


KeNTUcky. The legislature assembled at Frank- 
fort on the 31st ult, Jh the absence of Archibald 
Dixon, lieutenant governor, Robert S. Todd, esq., 
was chosen speaker of the senate. Joseph R. Un 
derwood, esq., was chosen speaker of the house of 
representatives. 

Governor Owsrey’s message is a brief, coinpre- 
hensive exhibit of the concerns of the state, whick 
appears to be in a very aatisfactory condition. 

Finances.—The governor explains the financial op- 
erations of tha year at considerable length. ‘They 
are shown to be ample for current expenses and ob 
ligations. 

State debt.—Last year the state debt amounted to 
$4,419,000. It has been during the year reduced to 
$4,409,456. 

The governor remarks that the slate is in posses- 
sion of means by which the whole debt could be at 
once discharged—and enumerates them. 
sist of various items—bauk stocks, for instance 
amounting to $1,270,000 besides various other stocks. 


sidered as greatly diminished by those vast assets? 
and all fears of oppression of the people, by reason 
of their state debt, dismissed as groundless and illu- 
sury. This gratifying fact furnishes a cooclusive 
answerto such persous as are disposed to reproach 
those who were instrumental in carrying out the in- 
terna! improvements which are adding so much to 
the wealth, convenience and comfort of the people.” 

Micutean Census or t845,—Thie State paper furnishes 
the following complete census of Michigan, just taken 
together with ihat of 1840 and the gain in each organiz 
ed country: 


Counties. 1840, 1845. Gain. 
Allegan, 1,763 3.158 1,315 
Barry, 1,078 2.602 1,524 
Berrien, , 5,011 7,941 3,930 
Branch, 5,715 9,070 3,353 
Calhoun, 10,599 15,749 5,150 
Cass, 5,710 8,078 2,368 
Chippewa, 534 1,017 483 
Clinton, 1,614 3,011 1,397 
Eaton, 2,379 4,616 2,237 
Genesee, *5 191 9,266 4.075 
Hillsdale, 7,240 11.125 3,885 
Ingham, 2,493 5,267 2.169 
Jonia, 1.923 5,004 3,031 
Jackson, 13,130 16,852 3.722 
Kalamazuo, 7,339 10,192 2.512 

ent, 2,587 6.153 3,566 
Lapeer, 3,342 5,214 1,972 
Lena wee, 17,889 23,011 5,192 
Livi! gston, 7,430 10 789 3,559 
Mackinaw, 923 1,666 743 
Macomb, 9,716 13,509 3.793 
Monroc, 9,922 13,356 3424 
Oakland, 23,646 30,238 6,642 
Ottawa, 704 1.433 134 
Sagiaaw, $92 1317 329 
Shia wassec, 2103 3.329 1,726 
Sr. Clair, 4,606 1,630 3,014 
Sr. Joseph, 7,068 10,097 3,029 
Van Buren, 1,940 3743 1,333 
Washtenow, «+ 23,571 26,979 3,408 
Wayne, 24,173 32:285 8,094 

Total. 212,367 301.235 92.018 


*[ncluding four towns set off from Lapeer county since 
1840 

The above figures show the remarkable increase in 
population of nearly 50 per cent in five i Tha 
total increase, however, is less than half as large as that 
of [Illinois in the same length of time. ‘That state has 
added to its numbers since 1840 about 200,000. 
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TWHENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


January 1. Recess for the New Year's day. 
Janvany 2. The senate did not sit to-day. 
Januany 3. After the presentation of petitions, 


Mr. Breese, in pursuance of notice, intruduced a 
bill to direct the president of the United States to 
sell the unsurveyed lands in the state of Illinois and 
the territories of Wisconsia and lowa supposed to 
contain lead ore. Reada first and second lime by 
its title, and referred to the committee on public 
lands. 

Mr. Dir, in pursuance of notice introduced a bill 
to improve the navigation of the Hudsonriver. Read 
a first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the coinmittee on commerce. 

The bill from the house of representatives to es- 
tablish a collection district at the port of Chicago 
was read a first and second time, and referred to the 
committee on commerce. 

On motion of Mr. Haywood, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business; and, after 
some time spent thereia, 

The senate adjourned. 

JaNvARYO Mr. Miles, from the committee onthe 
post office and post roads reported a bill estaolishing 
mail routes from N. Orleans to Galveston in Taxas, 
and for other purposes, 

After receiving other noimportant bills, resolu- 
tions, and petitions, the senate adjourned. 

Janvaay 6. Mr. Cameron, from the committee on 
publie buildings, reported a joint resolution to aue 
thorize the Washinglon monument committee to 6- 
rect a statue to Washington on any partof the public 
grounds not otherwise occupied that may be desig- 
nated by the president of the United States. Laid 


Mr. Breese, offered a resoluticu calling upon the 


over. 


| secretary of war for information relative to tha lead 


mines on the public lands in the state of Illinois.— 
They con- | Adopted. 


Mr. Sevier, from the committee on foreign affairs, 


reported a bil] authorizing the secretary of the trea- 


After steting the whole amount of the state debt, | sury to pay to the atate of Texas the amount ascer- 


and oft he assets on hand, owned by the state, exclu- | tained to he due to her by the United States, arising 
sive of tbe resources of taxation, tha governor most out of the disarming of her troops by the United 


felicitously says: States troops under the command of major Snively. 
"1t will be seen that the indebtedness may be con- Laid over, 


= 
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Mr. Speight, offered a resolution, instructing the 
committee un cowmerce to inquire inte the expedi- 
ency of making an appropriation for the erection of 
light houses on St, Joseph's island. and other points 
on the Mississipmt. Adopted. 

The senate proceeded to the censideratien of the 
Joint resolation offered yesterday by Mr. Niles, re- 
gulating and reducing the price of the public print- 
ing. 

Mr. J M. Cleytan, moved te recommit the resolu- 
lien to the ‘committee on printing, with a view te 
amend it so as te provide that the compensation ai- 
lowed by it shall apply to the printing heretofore ex- 
ecuted this season, as well as that which may be ex- 
ecuted hereafter. The moticn prevailed. 
| After an executive session, the senate adjourned 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Faipay, Jan. 2. Mr. Edwin H. Ewing, from Ten- 
| nesses, elected to supply the vacancy in the repre- 
Sentation of that state by the death of Joseph H. Pey- 
_ fan, appeared to-day, was sworn te support the con- 
} stitution, and took his seat in the house. | 
Oregon. Mr. Cunningham asked leave to intro- 
_ duce a resolution, which was read, and is as follows: | 
Wueraas tlie rejection by the British government of 
the liberal proposition Jately made by the president of the 
United Sates, for the compromise and settlement ef the 
respective claims of the two cunniries to the Oregon ter 
ritory, has terminated all negotiations on that subject;! 
| and whereas, by the extraordinary and inadmissibie de- 
| mands of the British gevernmen', it is made manifest 
that no compromise which the United States ought to 
accept cau he elf-eted; and whereas the title ef the 
- United States to the whole of the Oregon country includ- 
ed within the parallels of 429 and 54° W north latitude, 
| 6nd extending from the Rocky Mountains te the Pacific 
| Ocean, is ‘clear and uaques'ionable," and any fur- 
ther attempt on. the part. of the United States to settle 
auch title by a surrender of any portion of said country 
| would be a surrender of the honor, the dignity, and 
E interests ef the Americaa peeple. "Therefare, 
e it 
| Resolved, '"T'nat it is the imperative duty ef congress | 
' te adopt unmediately such measures as wili fully protect 
| eur citizens who now do, or may hereafter, inhabit that 
country, and effectually maintain our just tide te the | 
whole of the country of the Oregon. 
. Objection to the introduction of the resolution | 
was interposed by Mr. McKay aad other members. 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Wentworth simultaneously 
, moved to suspend the rules for the purpose of receiv- 
‘ing the resolution. 


Mr. McKay opposed the suspension of the rules. 
Tt was time a stop was put to the practice of sus- 
pending rules. Until within the last ten years such 
“motions were unknown. They had new become so! 
. common as almost entirely to interrupt every thing 
| like a regalar order ef business. Much of the most 
: valuable time of the house was consumed in this ir- 

regular mode ef busincss. He heped the rules would; 
| not be auspended. 
` The reading of the resolution was again called for 
from various parts of the house. [t was again read. 
The yeas and nays on the motion to suspend the rules 
were called for by Mr. [Vinthrap and Mr. Collamer, 
| and the question to suspend was decided in the nega- | 
tive, by yeas 75, nays 89 

[The first pame called, Mr. J. Q Adams, veting aye, 
gave occasion of a mevement of sensation in the 
house.] 

The chair, in reply ta an enquiry from Mr. G. 
Davis whether the first Tuesday ot January had beea 
appointed for the consideration of the biil froin the 
com-uittee of the territories for extendtng jurisdic- 
tian over the tertitory of Oregon, stated that that 
was the appointed day. 

Mr. G. Davis, then moved to suspend the rules in 
order to censider the following. 
| Resolved, That the coinmittee of the whole house on 
‘the state of the Uniun be discharged frem the conside- 
‘ration of “a hill to protect the rigata of American set 
| ders in the territory. of Oregen nutil the termination of 
the joint occupancy of the same,” and that the second 
and third sections ot the said oill be recoinmitteJ to the 
;comimittee on the judiciary; the fourth. section to the 
com;nitiee on public lands; the fifth sectio: to the com 
mittce on Tudian atfiirs; the sixth aud seventh sections 
to the eonueles oa miuary affairs; tas eigutn section 
to the coinmittve va post viise and post roads; tne ninth 

|Section tu the Coinartee uz ways aud means; aad the 
‘tenth section to tho committee on foreign affairs. 

The house relused to suspend. 

Mr. Douglass hoped that unanimous censent would 
he given tw po-tpone the order which appearod on 
ithe jonroal, and to make the Oregon bill the spe 
cial order for the second Tuesday of January; and 
‘te try the sense of the house, he would make that 

motion. 

Tne question being puton the motion of Mr. Doug- 
lass, it was agreed to nem can. 

Aiter farther proceedings, [whose report will be 
scen at page 295.) The bouse adjourned. 
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judgment of the chairman, the reference o£ a bill to 


judgment, but took no appeal. 


SaruRoav, Jaw. 3. Oregon and the army The 
Speaker announced as the unfinished business the bill 
reported yesterday by Mr. Haralson, from the com 
mittee on military affairs, “to provide fer raising 
two additiahal regiments of riflemen, and for other 
purpeses;” and the question being again stated that 
it be committed to the committee ef the whale on the 
state of the Union, and be made the special order of 
the day for Tuesday next, the 6th inst. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll said he understoed the chair te 
have stated that the question on reference was open 
te debate, and, according to hig understanding, that 
question threw open this whole subject of Oregon.— 
He remembered, as ne deubt did many around him, 
that when the present chief magistrate was chair 
man of the ceumittee of ways and means in that 
heuse, the great question of the Bank of the United 
States was dehaled from day to day on a mere ques- 
tion of reference. 1f, then, Mr. I. was not mistaken, 
the whole subject cf Oregon was open te any gentle- 
man who was desirous of discussing it. 


Mr. IVinthrop then wished to know whether, in the 


raise two regiments of troops opened to debate the 
whola subject of Oregon. 

Tite chair replying in the affirmative— 

Mr. Winthrop expressed a strong dissent from that 


[The debate then proceeded, a repert of which 
will be secn at page 295.] 


Menoay, Jan. 5. Oregon —Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll 
said he was instructed by the cummitiee on foreign 
affairs to report a joint resolu rion in relation to Oregon; 
and, for the purpose of affording him an opportunity of 
doing so, he moved a suspeusion of the rules prescribing 
the order of business. 

pee question being put, the rules were suspended; 
and— 

Mr. Ingersoll reported the resoluties, which was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, (the senate concurring,) That the President 
of the United States forthwith cause netice to be given 
to the Government of Great Britain that the convention 
between the United States and Great Britain concern- 
ing the territory of Oregon. of the 6th of August, 1527, 
signed at London, shall be aunniled and abrogated 
twelve montlis after the exoiration of the said term of 
no:ice, eonfarmab!y ta the 24 article of the aaid conven- 
tion of the 6th of Angust, 1837. 


Mr. Ingersolt then said he was instructed hy the A 
mittee un foreign affairs te move that the resalution be| 
cemmitted to the committee of the whele on the state of 
the Union, and made the specia! order ol the day for 
the first Monday in Febroary next. 

Mr. Davis then submitted the report of the Minority 
of the carnimittee on foreign affairs, which he read hiim- 
sell frou the Clerk's table. It is aa fallows: 

Report of the minority. The minority of the conimit- 
tee on foreign affairs ask leave to reports Tirat the third | 
article of the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, of October, 13108, provides that any conn- 
try that may be claimed by either party oa the northwest 
coast of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, ! 
shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the sarne, be frec and 
open for the lcrm of ten years from the date of the saig- | 
nature of the present ennvention to the vessels, cnizens, ! 
and subjects of the two powers, &c. 


‘The convention between the sume parties of August, 
1327, tn its first article stipulates; “AIl the provisions of 
the third article of the convention cencluded between 
the United Siates of America and his Majesty the King | 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and feta. on 
ihe 20.h of October, 1318, shall be and they are hereby 
tarther indefinitely extended and continued io force in 
the same manner as if all the provisions of the said} 
article were herein specifically recited.” 


The second article of the latter convention provides: 
‘Tt shall be competent, however, te either of the con- 
tracting parties, 19 case ether should think fit, at any 
lime after the 20th of October, 1823, en giving due no- 
tice of twelve months 10 the other contracting party, to 
annuland abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such 
case, accordingly be entirely annulied and abrogated al- 
ter the expiration of the said term of notice.” 


In his message at the beginning of the present session 
of congress, the President states the purport of those ar- | 
ticles, and recounts the several eif rts nade by our go | 
verunient ta terannaie oy nezotiativn our conflicting ' 
claims with Eagland in the Oregon corntey: and, pres, 
nising that ail auempis to compromise having failed, 
eoncludes, “this notice it would, in my jadameut, be 
proper to give; and I recu.nmend that provision be made, 
by law, for giving it aceggdingly, and terminating in this | 
manner th eon*eatian Sr the sixth of August, 1327." | 
The first, and a very grave matter toringtiry is, whether 
the President can properly invoke eengress to aid him 
iu zivinz this notice; and whether the co-operation of the 
house, a brauch of the law-makmy po ver, and invested 
by the consitution with no executive tnoctions whatever, 
van be properly anited with the Presideut and Senate 
10 the act of. giving this notice? Cannot the notice be 
given without the concurrence of the house? 1f it can 
be, would not auch an interference be without the acope 
of ita powera? 
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The house had ne agency in the formatien of this con- 
vention with England. tis a treaty with a fereign go- 
vernment, that was made properly, and that could anly 
be madc hy the President and the senate. The sanction 
ol the house was never given te it, nor was this neces- 
sary for its foll and complete effect. There are iwe 
motes by which this treaty may be terminated; first, by 
a declaration of war; secondly, by giving the notice of 
twelve munths accerding to ita atipulation. In the Kret 
mode, the concurrence of the heuse would be a neces- 
sary constituent; and if the President had deemed that 
the best, it would net only have been preper, but indis- 
pensable, that he ahould ask the co-operation of the 
house. But what warrant haa the house te act in tha 
other inode of putting an end to this treaty? The con- 
stitution no more confers upon it any power or agency 
to terminate a treaty than to make one, except only by 
a declaration of war, which dissolves all existing trea- 
ties. The provision for the netice is a part, and an ea- 
sential part of this treaty. The act of giving this notice 
is a high discretionary power, created net hy the censti- 
tution, bot by the Presideut in negotiating, and by tha 
senate in raulying, a treaty with auch a provision. 

It is a treaty of indefioite, but atill of temporary con- 
tinuance. The treaty-making power might at any time, 
with t:e cousent of Great Britain, modify it, as once haa 
been dane. ‘The same power may at any time put an 
end to it, aad its existence is but the operating continu. 
eus will of this power for that purpese. lig termination 
may st any time be effected by the withdrawal of the 
same will for its longer existence. The house may, and 
often is required to exert appropriate legislative powers in 
the execution of treaties; but this netice is not one of 
that clasa. It has ne property of a legislative puwer 
It is executive in its essence, or itis, in nur system, of 
the nature of and incident tn the treaty-making pewer. 
I: is a high discretion, pertaining net to eur internal af- 
fairs, but to our relations with a foreign gnvernment, 
created by this treaty-makiag power itself, resting with 
it, and depending upon its ill alone for the exercise. 
Suppose the President of himself had given this notice, 
would it have terminated the treaty? Witheut deciding 
the grave problem of the validity and effect of such no- 
lice, no ene will hardly doubt that if he had communi- 
cated with the senate in secret session npnn this aubject, 
aud he, with the concurrence of two-thirds of that body, 
had given the notice, it would have been done properly 
aud constitutionally. 

To give this notice rests properly with the treaty- 
making power. The maintenance of all our foreign 
intercourse pertains to tha president. He negetiates 
trealies, and submits them confidentially to the se- 
nate, which approves or rejects them. Secret ana 
conlidential relations subsist between him and the 
senate, such as he does net and cannot have with the 
house. A preper judgment npon a question ef this 
nature might depend upon a full knowledge, in all 
its minutenass, of the existing diplomatic correspon- 
dence, pending propesitions, verbal or written, and 
all the relations between our gevernment and that of 
England. All this information tbe president might 
communicate, under the seal of confidence and se- 
cresy, to the senate; the house woul! have no right 
to demand it of him, and it might be impreper for 
him to impart it; if be did, the house would be pos- 
sessed of it subject to no inviolability, and yet secrecy 
might be very necessary. Suppose, too, the houae 
sheuld decide against the propriety of giving this 
notice, its Judgment against that of the president and 
the senate would effect nothing practically. He and 
two-thirds ef that bedy could give the notice in de- 
fiance of the house, aud, whatever way it might act 
upon tlie subject, they would constitutionally disre- 
gard and overrule. It is, then, deemed to be clearly 
established that the house is net a necessary party te 
give this notice; that it might in fact, be given with- 
ont consulting at, and against its expressed judg- 
ment. 


lt is nntdenied that the house might, in the form 
of resolutien, express its opiuion upon the subject of 
this notice, or any such public matter appertaining 
to the general government; bot then the resolutions 
would be merely abstract opinions, of ne practical 
operation, and having no authority but their moral 
weight. The house by its. resolution might declare 
that it was expedieut or inexpedient to give this 
notice; and if to the one form or the other, the pre- 
sident might or might nut give Leed to it. Butit had 


| no power lo origmate, or ta coucur ina legislativa 


proceeding, whether ia the form of joint resolution 
or bill, to. authorize this notice to. be given. It can 
neither give nor withhold power to that end. 

It is conceded that the concurrence of the house 
in a resolution er bill authorizing this notice would 
not in auy degrec effect its validity. But its adoption 
by the two departments of. goverament, in the form 
of a legislative proceeding, would transfer it from 
the treaty-making to the law making power; and in 
this mode the incidental but important question, whe- 
ther the assent of two-thirds of the senate weuld be 
necessary, might be evaded. It would also tend to 
break down the partition of our government among 
various brancbes, by mixing up the house in ao ope- 
ration which the constitution had entrusted to other 
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functionaries. And why should the house, by a vio- 
lation of all propriety in form, and without any ef- 
fective authority over the subject, make itself a party 
to this proceeding? 1f the notice be expedient and 
proper, it has become so without its act. [t is ren- 
dered so by the refusal-of the president to arbitrate 
the controversy, and by his closing further negotia- 
tion. These were his own acts, abuut which this 
house had no constilutiona] right to interfere. The 
; president asked not its advice or interposition in then. 
Whether they be proper or not, he alooe was eom- 
petent to their performance, and he alooe ought lo 
be held responsible; but if the house thus irregularly 
unites ın aullorising the notice, it voluntarily as- 
sumes and divides this responsibility with the presi- 
dent. 1f the house distrasted the president in this 
matter, it might pass a monitory resolution operating 
morally to quicken or restrain his action. But itis 
his business, not that of the house. ln tbe present 
state of the questiun, without expressing an opinion 
whether tbe notice ought ar ought not to be given, 
and as the solution of «hat question is constitutionally 
for bim, or for him acting wilh the scnate, the house 
ought to be content to leave him to iiis proper Judg- 
ment, discretion, and responsibility: wherefore, 

Resolved, That the question whether 3 notice to 
terminate the convention hetween the U. States of 
America and Great Britain of October, 1818, and 
continued in force by the convention of August, 1827, 
ought to be given, is not a matter for the decision of 
congress; and upon it this house at the present re- 
frains from the expression of any opinion. 

GARRETT DAVIS, 
TRUMAN SMITH, 
CALEB B. SMITH, 
$ Mr. Price and Mr. Kennedy inquired if the motion 
could not be amended hy -triking ont ‘first Monday 
in February” and inserling *to-inorroa 2^? 

The Chair suggested that, although it might he 
competent to amend the inotioa in (his way, yet the 
question, under the rule, to pot the longest day first, 
would amount to the same thiog. 

The question was about to be put on the motion of 
Mr. C. J. Ingersell to make the resolution the special 
order for the first Monday in Fehruary next, when— 

Mr. Adams inquired if the resolution had been re- 
ported from the con:mittee on foreign affairs? And 
if so, was it tbe direction of the com.nittee that a 
motion be made to make it the special order “for 
the first Monday in February?’ 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll answered that the resolotion 

. was the act of the cummittee on foreign affairs; and 
that the motion to commit it and moke it the special 
order was made by direction of the committee. 


Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, rose and expressed the 
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pluaxe that he will surrender a]! that portion of Ore- 
gon lying north of the 49th degree rather thao ha- 
zard the dangersof a war. Yes, gentlemen, be as 
sured that he will do il; and too, in my cpinion he 
will effect 1t before the advent of the day proposed 
hy the chairman of the committee of foreign affairs 
for diseussiog this resolution. The policy laid down 
by the Baltimore convention of annexing Tex- 
as, requires for its fulfilment that all of Oregon 
also shall ke annexed; otherwise the north has 
heen betrayed. The south is responsible for the 
whole of the policy, aod having begun with the cup, 
must drink the remainder to its dregs with all its con- 
sequences. 

Mr. McDowell, next spoke. Me hoped there was*not 
aman who having advocated the Texas measure would 
now falter in the settlement of the Oregon controversy. 
The two measures iad been avowed by the Baltimore 
National Democratic Convention as heing both equally 
and alike of the same and equal claint upon the ac- 
Hon of our couoiry. "The title of our country to Oregon 
is no mere debateable. That qiestion is forever settled. 
The lost letter of the American secretary uf state to the 
Briiish E voy has settled ir. Oar right of possi s-ion, 
had never beca surrendered fr one montent The pri- 
vileze of comnnercee huntiag aad trade we had ex ended 
to Great Britain, but the British right to this privilege, it 
was time nuw prohahly to hring to its close, as provided 
for in the convention af 1327, He did not thiok it in- 
volved any material imporianee that we should or shon!d 
nv precede our necessary ter:itesi..] laws with the ving 
uf notice to Great Britain. But he would not stie«le 
about the precedence of this or that course of procee- 
dure. "l'his negotiation itself was now, said Mr. McD 
at an endl, ata perfectend. And he trusted ihat there 
was not in this hall a representative from the Mississippi 
valley who would consent that that 49:h parallel even if 
now offered to ns should be aecopied and ratified by the 
sovernment. He raised his hand here in presence of 
the house and ot the nating and before Gad whe was 
the king of nations, sulemnly protested against any more 
effurts to buy a peace. 

Negoiation! He had rather cover the soil of Oregon 
with the corpses of our countrymen, aad wet it with 
their life-blood, than surrender an inch of it to Great 
Brinin, and thereby seal the national disgrace. 

The gentleman Ironi Massachusetis (Mr. Winthrop) 
had said that we, the people of she United States, were 
; charged by some with a lust for acquistion. With what 
| face could a charge like this come trom any subject or 
froin any friend of the British empire? He would take 

the liberty of reading from the Democratic Review o few 
stutisties gathered from British publications, and resting 
on British anthority, slewing somethiog of what was 
ithe extent of this hist of acquisition gu the part of thet 
proud and rapacious government. 
| {Mr MeD. here read an extraet in whieh the British 
acquisitions af territory were classified according to her 
mudes of ob'ainiog it, and estimated ia square miles.] 
And this, foiaooth, was the goverament which claimed 


reasons which impelled hun to vote m favor of the|to place herseit ia the great moral chair vf nations, 
resolutiuns reported from the commitlee on foreign | and to lecture Russia about ber conquests in Circassia. 
affairs. ln a former coogress he had been opposed to ! and leciure France about her eruelies in Algeria, and 
the termination of the convention with Great Britain. M the U. Suites about their annexation at ‘Texas! 
But since that period a new aspect had been put —vwinle at the same time she held India in chains, had 


upon the face of affairs. By the exertions chielly of taken possession of Borneo, continued to hold Chusan, 
the slave interest, Texas has bcer added to the 
Union, end a vast accession had been gained for the 
slave power of the Union. The compromises of the 
constitution were virtually done away with by the 
overshadowing influence which the slaveocracy had 
thus gained iu the government against the weight 
and influence of the free states, and if his own ad- 
vice were followed no representative from Ohio 
would have consented to have retained his seat here 
beside those of Texas. And the priociple of territo- 
ris] extension bad thus hy the slavcocr:cy been 
grafted oa our government; and was by necessary 
consequence forced opon the northern states in self 
defence. 1n mme cases out of ten 1. have found my- 
self mistaken upon those questions where my opinions 
have differed from those of the representative from 
Massachusetts, yet 1 diler here from liim again. 

am of opininn that if we take (he whole oi U, egon, 
it will produce war. l know from experience the 
ellects of war, ils miseries, aud tho extent ol iis 
curse; yet | prefer enduring them to endurmg the su- 
premacy in this country of the slavucratic oligarchy, 
Texas has been admitted; and ils weight must be 
counterbalanced. But the northern democracy will 
now find that their southern deinocratie brethren are 
deserting them. 1 belicve they have been betrayed. 
We see their southern friends i every part of this 
hall imploring whigs and democrats to save them 
from this dread policy which threatens to strike a 
death blow to the valuu of slave property. A mas- 
ter spirit of the aouth has Init his retirement and 
taken his position in the other end of the capitol 
with tbe avowed purpose of defeating the identical 
policy, (territorial extension), which occupied the 
whole of his inteliect and desires only twelve months 
ago. Sir, 1 say to northern democrats, that if tbis 
measure be carried out by congress, the executive, 
Jas. K. Polk, will save the south from thcir appreben- 
sions of a war with Eoglend. Yes sir; I verely be- 


and was marching fresh troops into the Pnojaub io make 
| oew conquests at the mouth of the canoon! Yes, this 
was the nation and this the govermnent which could 
talk deniurely to the world about moral and religious ob- 
lixations, while her own skirts were yet reeking with the 
Jue of the oppressed io every part of the world. It 
| seemed to Mr. MeD. that the time for negolianun was 
| past, and that the exposed condition ol ourseacoast and 
extended frontier call i npon as to place the nation in a 
posture vf delence. Le, was sick of this talk about 
peace, when there was no peace—when all ti e elenien‘s 
of war were gathering in threatening array thick around 
ue, and the world seemed about tu witness a eullision of 
nations and ol governmen:s such as never vet had 
marked its history, and which would remonld its entire 
condition Surely it was time for us to take activa in 
view of what might come, and at least to. put ourselves 
in a state of preparation. l'or one, he desired not to 
hear so much abont pace, when our. first duty was to 
prepare for war. It had been beautifully said “by some 
writer that the systems of the moral and the political 
would resembled the planets m ther fixed and destined 
ubus, nnd tius was truc; but it seemed that the British 
government was a great errate body, whieh had no set- 
Led orbit, but whose revolutions demonstrated à. power 
ol extension. which wos pertentous ty the safety cl sur 
rouncing bodies. When the Eust {india company uad 
first been incorporated, who but some inspiicd prophet 
cond haye ever dreamed of that empire over subject 
mi lions in the East which was now held hy these mer- 
}ehant princes? And win s read the history of the 
manner in whieh that seep read bees wielded, and of 
the muluplied miseries of (ise who were subjected to it, 
without having bis heart ahnost rent within hun? 

_ The history of the Lledsen Bay company on this con- 
tincüt was in many paima analogous to it. Ever eince 
the daya of its formation undor Charles the Second, the 
samo grosping avidity tor territory end for gain had uni- 
formly marked its history. Whenever it perpetrated any 
act which violated the laws of nations, the British go- 
vernment promptly disclaimed it; bot whenever, by such 
acts, however unjust or monatrous, it had got possession 
of new territory, that instant Great Britain setdown her 
foot upon it, end claimed and held it as her own. This 
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gigantic assneialion commenced its course by tradizgon 
the rivers which emptied intu Hutisun’s Bay. But where 
was i| now? Ts durcinions and its power had spread 
theniselves across this hroad continent, nor stopped wil 
thev had reached the shores of the Pacifie—till their flag 
waved over thirty forts in Oregon. and they were cone 
testing the clainis ef this government te cur own soil. 
And yet gentlemen,cnuld sili talk in favor of negotiation. 
While we negotiated, that power was every day and 
every hour p'antine h r foot more permanently ond irre: 
movably on territory ibat was ourse Was ihe American 
heart dead—that heart which pulsated #0 nobly in the 
days of the Revolntion, was it dead? Had we noreeul- 
lection of the bland and of the tombs of our fathers? 
Or had we such slight regard fur our country or its liber- 
ties as io let both be wrested Irom us by the subordinetes 
al a ferei¢n euvernmen:? 

Mr..MeD. concluded hisspeech by a warm enco- 
‘mium npon the remarks of tha geotleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. J. Q Adems.) d 

Mr. Rhelt, of South Carolina, next spoke, and said 
that the gentleman from Ohio. (Mr. McD ) had 
seemed to think that those should be put into the 
black category of condemnation who would refuse 
to give their asscot to the proposed notice lo be 
given to Eogland, and would pat themselves into a 
position iofinitely dishonorahle. 

Mr. McDowell here arose and explained the pur- 
port of the statement he had expressed. 

Mr. Rhett, was happy at the explanation. The 
gentleman now declares (hat itis not, that those who | 
refuse to go now m favor of giving this notice, are © 
treacherous, but that it issuch as refuse to go for the 
whole of Oregon that are so. Last session, a motion 
for giving this notice had been made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, (Mr. Owen.) St had been re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign affairs, of which 
he, (Mr. R.) was a memher. The committee report: 
ed against giving the notice then. The conimittee v 
on territories, after that reported a bill for extend- 
ing jurisdiction over Oregon. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. .4dams) moved a cluuse to be 
added to it ordering the notice to be given, whieb 
motion passed by a vote of 120to 81. But the south 
and west had voted against it. The gentleman from - 
Illinois, (Mr. JVeahworth,) aod from Missouri, (Mr. 
Bowlin,) both now zealous advocates of the measure, 
then voted against it. Could these gentlemen now t 
arise here and twit him for opposing it? He had ope 
posed it at that time, and though he had voted in fa- 
vor of that Oregon bill even after the notice hed í 
been included in it, yet he was then also opposed to 
giving the notice, though he sacrificed his opposi- 
lion so far as to vote for the bill ia consideration of 
its other contents. Mr. R. then went on lo vindicate 
his opposition to naw giving the notice. In order to 
carry out our laws over the whole territory after 
giving the notice, il will be necessary to forcibly 
eject the British from some thirty forts they now i 
have there; the gentlemen though not intending war, 
are actually engaged in measures which would pro- 
bably draw it on. The giving of the notice will 
throw upon us the onus of action and the necessity 
ol enforcing our rights by force. This will not he 
actiog in the spirit of our institutions; we should first” 
make it clear to the world that we are borne out by 
justice and right The convention creates no out- 
rage upon our rights, and its prolongation can do 
us ho possible injury. We gain by time. To put 
an end to the convention. will necessarily hring us 
into collision with the Hudson Bay Company and 
Great Britain. And how can war gain Oregon for 
us? It will be the means rather of our losing it. Wa 
could not enforce our claims without first beating 
down Ragland herself, and a war with Englaod will 
be no little war. As the Duke of Wellington had 
once said in parliament, ‘tno war with the U. Slates 
can be a little war.” It mast be a mighty struggle; 
monarchy ou one side,and republicanism on the others 
Give us twenty be fifty years and we might defy the 
world. Let us wait upon time, Mr. R. is not afraid 
of war with Great Britain, but ke is opposed to any 
war which would hear a semblance of foreign cone 
quest. Suppose we get Oregoo alter a war,—will 
we not have buried. our civil liberties beneath an 
overwhelming military power in our country? M 
must be made as clear as the snn that the bonor of 
the nation demands such a risk before he can devol& 
the country to this danger, Itis our honor, say some, 
that demands our action. Dutthat is not honor, sald 
Mr. R. which takes lire at negotiation and jeopards 
nanona! peace, prosperity, and happiness Yor sha- 
dows. Seo to what aggressions and to what out 
rageous and flagrant acts of oppression our revolu- 
tionary fathers had submillec belore they drew the 
sword. But what sre we about? Mr. lt. is in favor 
of getting Oregon, but of getting it in the only mode 
in which in truth it can be got. 1t had been said that 
to kill one man makes a murderer, but to kill a mil- 
lion makes a hero, Tho duellist who kills his anta- 
gonist is a felon in the cyes of those who would now 
stand op a pyrimid of human heads and wade up ta 
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the ribs in human blood. War was an enormous 
crime, and the only possible justifiahle wars are 
wars against tyranny. And yet it is now declaimed 
against that the south holds back. In the last war 
the gentleman from Massachusetts had shown him- 
self a hero by voting sgainst it, and now he is rabid 
for war. 

Mr. Adams arose and inquired if in what he said he 
had allusion to him. Mc. Rhett said he had. 

Mr. Adams said, then the gentleman is mistaken. 
Three years before that war commenced he bad heen 
appointed by the then president, Mr. Madison,as min- 
ister to the empire Russa, and he had been so 
appointed in consequence of the support he had for 
years given to the measures of Mr, Jefferson’s ad- 
Ministration against Great Britain. These were 
facts, not known to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. The gentleman in bis great anxiety to find 
fault with him, bad used him, somewhat as in tbe 
romance of Don Quixotte, the knight wanted to use 
his squire when he would have persuaded him to be 
lashed for the love of his dulcinea. The gentleman 
seemed to ask that he (Mr. A.) should suffer for the 
sins of perhaps others from Massachusetts, and he 
hoped the charge of the gentleman would be attri- 
buted by others to the ignurance of the honorable 
gentleman, and not to any mahgnant intention. 

Me. Rhett, rcsumed. He could not know the course 
of the gentleman, during every year of his life, but he 
had concluded his remote past life to have been such 
as he had stated, in consequence of what his course 
has here been to his knowledge during the last se- 
veral years. Mr. R. thought that the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. G.) and the gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts (Mr. dams) had come into a relation 
which formed an ominous conjunction for the 
country. These men so opposed to duelling, it 
seems, are not opposed to it on a national scale.— 
Mr. R. said also, he regretted the language of the 
geotleman from New York, (Mr. King,) wherein he 
seemed to insinuate that a game whether foul or 
fair was being played by southern members. After 
alluding to the connection of the name of Mr. Cal- 
houn with the prediction in the London ‘Times, Mr. 
R. retorted by detailing other on dils about western- 
president-making, &c., and deprecating any action 
that might lead to war, ordemoralize our country by 
giving an aggressive feature to its character. 


Mr. Simms, of Mo., next obtained the floor, and 
said that he could not be expected to enlighten any 
on this important question, but he might be justly 
condemned if he neglected to give expression to 
views entertained in his state, the first to move, and 
as yet, the most deeply interested in the matter.— 
The lamented Linn had given it an impetus there, 
and political discussions, if rightfully conducted, 
were the light of a republican country. Others 
could not be expected to be as deeply interested for 
the seven thousand American citizens in Oregon, as 

“was he, who had witnessed the mother’s tears over 
her daughters and sons when she bade them fare- 
well as they took up their trail for their distant 
home, or had heard the manly sire, while his voice 
trembled and the big tear stood on his cheek, say to 
the boy he had reared, go, my son, where Providence 
leads; but of this be sure, that my spirit shall follow 
thy spirit even to the beach of the Pacific ocean.— 
Mr. S. contended that notice should be at once giv- 
en to Great Britain, now, now is the time. He had 


no doubt the president had offered the 49th parallel | 


in good faith, and that the gentleman from N. York 
(Mr. King) was mistaken— 

Mr. King, arose and said, he had no doubt it had 
been offered in good faith, but that if accepted, we 
should have been bound by it, a result which would 
have masked our clear title to the whole. 

Mr. Simms remonstrated against interruption, and 
then went on to maintain that if now the 499 „ere 
offered by Eagland, we must not accept it. He was 
unwilling to see a European power throwing its 
erms arouud our country and barring our access to 

‘China and the East Indies. Mr. S. after recounting 
many of the countries aver the face of the world 
rapaciously seized by that power, declared he would 
never, never consent to allowing her to seize upon 
Oregon the future home of our children. Missouri 
would turn out 10,000 wagons and plenty of provi- 
sions, and the drivers would take their ox whips and 
whip out the fureign subjects from that country. It 
was urged that the country was sterile. If so, what 
thao did Great Britain want it for? Mr. S. thought 
war was far more certainly to ensue if we neglect to 
take Oregon than from our taking it. The voice of 
Missouri is for the whole of Oregon, and for it now. 

- Mr. S. closed with an appeal to the patriotism and 
love of home which anunates the Ameriean people 
to assert their rights and maintain them at once at 
all hazards. 

Mr. Hilliard,of Alabama, next obtained the floor, 
Sind the house adjourned. 


Tuorspav, Jaw. 6. Annexations—Mr. McConnell of 
Ala. asked leave to introduce a Resolution, which the 
house allowed to be read for information. ‘The reading 
was interrupted with laughter, and the whole thing was 
regarded by many as a fitting burlesque upon the pro ; 
ceediues of and speeches in congress. ; 

Resolved, That we hail the elevated feeling which now 
unusually prevails in our’ glorious confederacy to 
strengthen and consolidate the principles of Republican 
freedon end extend the blessings of our free Institutions 
in every practicabie quarter ot the Universe, in the spirit 
of Christian love and peaceful brotherhood. 


Resolved, That while we hai! the admission of Texas 
(which fooght her way to Independence) as a sister state | 
into our Union, we now with unaffected pride and sa- 
tisfaction, hail the resolution of the Executive and con- | 
gress of the United States, to uphuld our tide to Oregon, ' 
and in the same spirit we observe the srowing desire to 
incorporate Mexico, Yucatan, California, &c., into the 
eonfederacy.jand that Ireland is fully entitled to share 
the blessings of our free institutions. 

Resutved, That the Irish people, as a nation, have long 
been ground down by British misrule and misgovern- 
ment, and while her people for centuries have been 
ground down by a monarchieal yoke, they have always 
cherished the Democratic principles of a Republicau 


Mr. J. Thompson, arose and said that, as the Ore- 
gon subject, it is apparent, will now engross the at- 
tention of the house until it is disposed of, and as the 
morning hour of business is thuscompletely shut out, 
whicb he much regrets, he woulf therefore pro- 
pose to refer the resolution reported from the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs to the eommitlee of the 
whole house on the state of the union. 

This motion was, after some discussion, put to the 
vote and carried. A second motion t make it the 
order of the day for the first Monday in February, 
as proposed in the report, was put to the vote and de- 
cided, (by yeas 102, nays 89, not two-thirds), in the 
negative. 

Mr. Bowlin, of Mo. then moved to go into com- 
mittee of the whole house. The house assented, and 
with Mr. Tibbatis in the chair, the committee of the 
whole proceeded to consider the resolution for giving 
the twelve months notice to Great Britain for tbe 
termination of the convention of 6th August, 1827. 

Mr. Bowlin, of Mo. arose and addressed tbe house 
in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. Yancey, af Ala. next obtained the floor, and 
the house aujourned. 
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Resolved, ‘That the house will receive with due atten- 
tion and consideratian any co nmunication that may be 
forwarded by that high minded and liberty-loving people 
with a view to effect auch an object. 


The reading excited much meriment, and when 
read— 

Mr. McConnell, rose and said gravely, I hope now 
no member will object to the introduction of the re- 
solutions. 


Mr. Preston King, arose to make an explanation 
personal to himselt. The Union newspaper of this 
city has given a report of the speech of the gentle- 


gentleman seems to have attributed to me remarks ' 
which l did not make. But the gentleman from S. 
Carolina could find iu the circumstances of the case, 
the publication uf the London Times, the course of 
Mr. Calhoun and the current of events, evidence 
stronger than his words, that an understanding had 
been arrived at between tbe Dritish minister and our 
own secretary of state that, if Great Britain would 
abstain from interfering with the Texas question, 
Oregon might he divided. ‘That the British govern- 
ment seemed to have arrived at such an understand- 
ing, we have sean. The American negotiator is now 
in the senate, and we shall see what his course will 
be. " 


Mr. Rhett, replied, that if the gentleman intended 
to say that i( from the course which Mr. Calhoun as 
a U. S senator bad taken, it was probable he would 


i 


Several members howaver objected, and so the | 
matter passed off. | 


man from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett) wherein that | 
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Mr. Haralson, from the committee on military af- 
fairs, reported a bill to provide for the organization 
of two regiments of riflemen, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice, when— 

Mr. Haralson moved that it be committed to the 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union, 
aod that it be made the special order for Tuesday 
next, the 6th inst. 

Mr. Houston objected to making the bill a special 
order. These orders were becoming so numerous 


| already as to be embarrassing to the house in tbe re- 


gular order of business. 

Mr. Haralson, m supporting the motion he bad 
made, observed that the committee on the territories 
had reported some time since a bill for extending the 
laws of the United States over the territory of Ore. 
gon, whieh had been made the specíal order of the 
day for the second Tuesday of January. The bill 
which he had now the honor to report was immedi- 
ately connected with the object of the other bill, and 
be considered it very desirable that the-action of the 
house should be had on this bill—first, because if the 
present bill should pass, it would obviate delay in the 
action of the house on the other hill; but if not, 
when the other bill should come up, gentlemen op- 
posed to it might insist that no final action should be 
had upon it until the bill from the military commit- 
tee should have been disposed of. Shoutd the several 
bills which were preliminary and subordinate in their 
nature to the Oregon bill be first disposed of, all dif- 


pursue a certain given future course, he had nothing | ficulties as to the jurisdiction of the several commit- 
to say; but. if the gentleman meant that any thing | tees would at once be obviated; but should a differ- 
like a personal understanding had taken place be-|ent course be pursued, ahd these bills be postpooed, 
tween Mr. Calhoun and the British minister as to | much delay might occur on that ground in disposing 


the course he should in future pursue, Mr. R. pro- 
nouneed it an unfounded unmitigated and absolute 
untruth. 


liberty to put what construction he pleased on bis 
words; nor dues lie deem tt necessary to retort as to 
his words. 


Oregon. The debate was resumed upon the un- 
finished business of yesterday. 


Mr. Hilliard, of Ala. addressed the house, and ad- 
vocated our title to the whole of Oregon, but re- 
garded the Spanish part of it as the strongest. He 
spoke of the growing power of England, and the ar- 
rogance of the British government, and he was ready 
to check it. As to the best manner he did not con- 
cur in any of the propositions which had been sub- 
mitted hy gentlemen of the honse. [He was against 
the report of the committee on territories, because 
it gave away land which was not ours at present to 
give. He was against claimiag the whole of Oregon 
by a legislative act, because it might trammel the 
executive. He was against giving the notice at once, 
because the effect of said notice might also govern 
the executive ina manner which would answer no 
good purpose. He would pass a resolution empower- 
ing the president of the United States to give the 
| notice whenever in his judgment be thought it best 
to give it. He would clothe bim with all power.— 
Mr. H. also gave facts connected with the commerce 
of the east, and the benefits which would accrue to 
the commerce ol the country from the possession of 
the Oregon, and opening the commerce of the east 
to an intercourse with the U. States. Mr. Hilliard 
closed by suggesting an amendment such as he had 
indicated in the course of his remarks. 


Mr. King, said, what he had said, he had said, and | 
| the gentleman (rom South Carolina was at perfect | 


of the Oregon bill. 

The present bill contained provisions for two regi- 
meuts of riflemen, and also for increasing the infan- 
try, artillery, and dragoons. The two regiments to- 
gether contained fifteen hundred and fifty men, to be 
placed at the disposition of the president, who, in 
employing the troops for purposes of defence to our 
frontiers, or to emigrants on their way to Oregon, 
might take a portion of the rifle corps and a portion 
of the dragoons, and even a portion of the artillery, 
if in his judgment it was necessary, without employ- 
ing a whole regiment of either. 

Mr. H. wished to state another fact. He had been 
informed by the secretary of war that the exigen- 
cies of the publie service had required the withdraw- 
al of garrisons fron: many of our fortifications at the 
north, and even from some in the southern states, 
that they might be employed on our southwestern 
frontier, and, as it was impossible that these troops 
should at present be withdrawn from that position, 
the consideration ol tbe inerease of the army should 
be taken up at as early a day as practieable. 1t was 
necessary lo provide a sufficient number of troops to 
be placed in garrison on our fortifications on the sea - 
board, at least, to guard-the public property of (base 
forts. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, persisted in his objec- 
tion to making so many special orders. Let the va- 
rious subjects of legislation stand upoo their own 
merits, and have priority according to their bearing 
on the general interests of the country. 

Mr. McDowell here called Mr. H. to order; hut the 
cbair decided that he was not out of order in speak- 
ing to a question of reference. 

Mr. Houston resumed, and said that if the house 
should persist ia this practice, every committee 
which reported an important bill would be asking 
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tbat it should be madc the special order for a parti- 
cular day. This the bards of the heuse wonld be 
tied, and, should citeumstances aficrwards change, 
ne matter how desirous a majority-of the honse 
might be to resgind the special order, it could not be 
effected without the consent of two-thirds of the 
members. 

On the main question of the otjert of this hill he 
did not wish now to go inte any discussion, hut the 
reason urged by the chairman of the military com- 
mittce for (aking it up w: s, as lie understood it, that 
this bill was virtually a past of the Oregon bill re- 
ported hy the genileman from lilinois, (Mr. Doug- 
Jass.) 


a purpose. [t seemed to him that there was a game ;tleman for whathe suppesed a standing committee on 
playing here: first it was insisted that the other bills [territories has hecn ereated? Was it not their duy 
should he postponed to teke np the Oregon bill, and | to take a general charge of all the interests of the 
then, when the Oregon bill came up, 11 would be territories of the United States? And did not this 
said that that must be postponed till the bills from pre include the proposing of all necessary and pro- 
the other rommittees were first considered. Thus’ per legislation in regard to those interests? Such 
delay would be protiuced from day to day, and from lhad always been heretofore the construction given 
week to wcek, until, by a side wind, the bill was to the rule for their appointment, and en that view 
eventually defeated. i they had always acted. They had reported with re- 

Mr. Houston, with some warmth, replied that if spect to a territorial government, and in regard to 
any improper game was playing in that hnuse nn this ; mìlitary and Indian afiairs and all else respecting 
suhject, he must be in it; but if the gentleman from Oregon, save the notice to England of the termina- 
Hltnvis considered him as engaged in such game, ‘tion of the joint occupancy, and that notice, though 
the gentleman was, as usual, sadly mistaken. ‘omitted in the Oregon bill of last year, had been in- 


Mr. Vance here interposed, insisting that tbe whole ,serted hy the express order of the house. 
debate was out of order: it was in fact a debate on: Mr C.J Ingersoll here interposed to say that it 
priority of business; but a rnfe of the house declar- was true such a notice had been inserted, but it had 
ed that all questions on priority of business should , heen done at the eleventh hour, amid great cenfusion, 
be decided without debate. and done in a very bad way. 

The Chair overruled the objection. The debate ! Mr. Douglass, resuming, said it was true the com- 
was not on priurily of business, but on a motion for mittee had not inserted the notice, and the house 
reference. j had voted it in; and no deuht the gentleman thought 

Mr. Dougluss resumed. In what he had said rc- this had been done in a very had way, because the 
specting a game going on in the honse, he had in- committee on foreign relations had not reported in 
tended no personal allusion to. any person, but he favor of the notice at all. [A laugh ] 

Oregon bill should be first considered, and not de-|thought he did see a disposition to procrastinate: Mr. C. J Ingersoll said that he had reecived no 
ferred until after the present bilf and. those of a | every thing connected wi h this Oregon question.— orders Irom his committee to report in favor of ihe 
kindred nature should first have been acted on. 1t| There seemed to be a terror about it before which | notice, but had, much against his will, been directed 
was impossible al present to kic w whether chat bill | gentlemen. were ready to shrink away. Now, he ‘le report in opposition to it. 

would or would not pass, and, unless that bill or| could not forget that, when the Texas question had, Mr. Douglass said he was aware of all that; but 
some other like it did puss, there could be no neces- | been hrought into the house, they had met it boldly: the house had corrected the error of the committee 
sity of acting on this bill. Let tlie hanse lirst say | every body then seemed inspired with bravery, and | on foreign zflairs, and had voted the insertion of the 
whether they would or would not extend the juris-, there was no shrinking in any quarter. i notice into the trertiterial bill; and the committee on 
diction of enr laws, &e. over Oregon. ]i they resolv-; Mr. Houston disclaimed every thing like shrirk- territories of the present congress, having a know. 
ed that they weold, and deemed:an increase of ihe, ing or seeking to preerastinate. The gentleman cer- | ledge of that fact, had profited by such knowledge, 
army necessary, thal wnold be the proper time to tainly eould not have had him in his eye when mak- | aud had inserted it in the bil) now reported by them; 
take up and act «n a bill like this, as «ell asto per-| ing such a remark. because he had expressly told , yet he did not mean to deny that the military com- 
fect any further legislation which night be rendered him that he was ready for the Oregon bill, and in-i mittee and Indian committee an committee on fo- 
preper and necessary. “The honse knew that there | tenved to vote for it. (reign affairs wight, if they saw proper, report on the 
were other bills of a subordinate kiud to that great! Mr. Douglass, resuming, said that he knew thal, | same subjects as the committee on territories, just 
measure which were ol equal importance with this, | and therefore could not have intended his remarks to | a3 the committee of ways and means and the com 
and he was opposed to giving to this tlie advantage! apply to that gentleman: yet he must be permitted to | mittee en manufactures bnth reported ow the tariff. 
of being made a special order. Let it take its place | repeat that there did seem a terror about this whole | Different committees might have concurrent juris- 
in tbe order of business, according to ils own intrin- ` Oregon question before which gentlemen «hrunk.— | diction over (he subject-matter. But certainly if 
sic merits. ' Now, for one, he meant lo mee! the question fairly: the territerial committee might not report laws 

Mr. Douglass said he hoped ilic motion to make: if there ought to be military clauses in the Oregon : which related to affairs in the territories, they might 
this bill the speeral order lor T'uesday would prevail, | bill which itdid not contain, let them be reported just as well, anda little better, not have been ap- 
It was true that would supercede the necessity of | from the military committee; buthe wanted the ques | pointed, for there was nothing left for them to do, 
adeptipg one of the sections of the bill which lie had, n met, and met al once. Nobody had complained | But he was sorry he had been led into this digres- 
the honor of reporting from the committee on the j| thal the committee was hasty when it reported the sien; but the matter had all been arranged. fle 
territories; but it was also true that it provided for; bill for the annexation of Texas: there was no shrink- hoped that the house would make this bill a special 
the same object in a better, fuller, and more digest.} i! then; bul the house had met the measure “with | order, and thot the bills from the ether committees 
ed form than the othe: bill had dune. He could not | atuk. (A laugh] Ne question had then been | of. which he had spoken would be made the special 
coneur in sentiment with the gentleman from Ala- /Taised about the Jurisdiction of committees; but now, | order for the same day, and that the house would 
bama (Mr. Houston) as to the propriety of poston- when a twin question eame up, he certainly did nat | dispose of the whole of them next week. He could 
ing this for the Oregon bill, but thought it ought to ' Witness the saie fierceness to meet i! Bot it bad | assure. gentlemen that the territorial committee 
be taken up first in order. If that bill. should fail, | been regularly brought mio the house; it had come! would not think itself 1n the least dishonored by 
(a contingeney which, he trusted, there was no gen. from the appropriate standing committee, and 1t was | having its action thus superceded. He hoped to see 
tleman here present who in the remotest degree ex-/ the duty of the house ta meet and consider it. He |tfie bills pass, even though they should cover all the 
pected to be realized,) stil) the force proposed to be; could not sec why thia bill should not be taken up, and | branches of that bill which he had the honor to re- 
raised by this bill wonld be of great value and im-| then the bill from the Indian committee, and the bill | port. The committee were very desirons that the 


Mr. Haralson interposed to explain. The gentle- 
man had mistaken his meaning. What he meant to 
say was, that the passing of the present bil] might 
obviate the necessity cf adopting the sixth and se- 
venth seclions of what was called the Oregon bill; 
but its provisions were different and much more ex- 
tensive. 

Mr. Houston resumed. Jt might be so; yet still 
there was an intimate cennecticn hitween the ob- 
jects of the two bills, aril such was the relation of 
the one to the other that it seemed. to him that the | 


portance in protecting our emigrants and guarding | from the committee on foreign relations, giving no 
our frontier, now much enlarged by the addition of | 
Texas. These two regiments would be nceded lor| 
these important objects. He hoped, however, that 
the failure of the Oregon bill was not so probable as, 
that the house should take action on any sue as- 
sumption. He thought it much better that the house; 
should act on this business first. ‘There were, he be- 
lieved, ne special orders appointed for next week, 
ani he hoped the bill might at once be disposed of. 
And he could desire, further, that the several kind- 
dred bills from the committee on Indian atiairs aid | 
the committee on fercign relations, notice of which; 
had been given, would, with this bill, be all made spe- 
cial orders for the same day; and, shonld they all 
pass, (as he hoped they would,) he should then be 
prepared to modify the Oregon bill accordingly. Ile 
trusted that by the close of next week ali the prelim. 
inary measures might be agreed on, and then the 
house would have a fair field, and could go into the 
discussion of the main subject without embarrass 
ments from questions of order. ‘This would avoid 
all the difficulties which -night otherwise grow up 
from questions as to the conflicting jurisdiction of 
the several standing committees. these several 
bills did not depend on the Oregon hill. Even sup- 
posing that bill to fail, the measures from the mih- 
tary committee, the Indian committee, and the com- 
mittee on foreign allairs, which were embodied in 
the bills severally reported from those committees, 
even would still be necessary, But, should the Ove- 
gon bill be taken up first, gentlemen opposed to its 
passage might embarrass the house by raising diffi- 
culties aa to the order of business, and might insist 
thal that bill should not be discussed uuu) bills 
sbeuld first have been reported from the several 
committees to which the subjects embraced by the 
Oregon bill appropriately belonged. 

The house bad already scen the indication of such 


rights of our citizens in Oregon should be properly 
guarded and secured. He hoped there would be no 
dodging on this Oregon question. 

Mr. Holmes here inquired whethe 
had spoken about dodging? 

Mr. Douglass said yes; “dodging” was lhe word he 
had employed; and he hoped that his honorable friend 
from South Carclina would display the same vigor 
and resolution, and would show hinisel( as brave aud 
as fearless on this Oregon question, as he had done ov 
the subject ofi'T'exas. He (rasted the gentleman was 
ready to look Great Britain in the face as he had 


tiee of the lermination of the jeiut occupancy.— | 
When these should all have been disposed of, then | 
the house would he prepared to take up the Oregon 
bill; and if there should be very little left ia it to be 
acted on, instead of being mortified at that, he should, 
on the contrary, be very glad. 


Mr. Garrett Davis here interposed. From the tenor 
of the gentleniau's remarks, it was obvious that he 
admitted that there were questions in his Oregon 
bill which did not properly belong to ether commit- 
tees, and which, tl disposed of, would leave very 
little in his bill oesides. Now, to enable Mr. D. the | Mexico. Jt would be iemembered that great appre- 
better lo comprehend what it was the gentleman | hensions had been entertained last year about our 
would be at, he would thank the gentleman to tell! getting into a war; but then it was a war with Mexico; 
him what those parts of his Oregon bill were, which, | aud wo cou:d forget how brave—yes, how furious 
io his opinion, might be embodied in bills from other | that honorable geatleman had then been, how ready 
committees? he was to defy Mexico; ay, and Britain and France 

Mr. Douglass, resuming, said he would answer the | both, but now he shrank appalled. For Mr. D.'s 
gentleman’s enquiry with great pleasure. l'here was | own part, he felt just the same now as lie had dune 
uu part of the Ovegon bill which eame inappropri-|then. He wasnot for making any of these difer- 
ately from the committee on territories; lor, tf. it | ences in onr fecliugs towards lureign powers. But 
was true, as the gentleman seemed to think, (judg- |if gentlemen did feel apprehension, he would take 
ing (rom the resolution he had this morning moved.) | the liberty lo teil them that if they wanted te avoid 
thut the scetion in that bill relating to military at- |a war wilh England, the very beat way was to pre. 
fairs, and that the part of it which had reference to} pare lo give ber the best fights we have on hand.— 
the Indian (rites west of the mountains sbonld have | First, let us give her notice that the joint occupancy 
come tiem the Indian committee, and that section | must cease; then lel us go on to build our forts and 
which proposed lo give notice of the terminstion of | stockades, to increase oar army and navy, and to 
the joint ocenpancy should have come from the] prepare a territorial hill, ready to go into operation 
committee ou foreign relations, he would inquire|as soon as the twelve months’ notice should 
what would be left lor the action of the committee | have expired. His word for 1, Great Britain was 
on territories? [A laugh.] The gentleman would f awake to the fact that if she got inte a fight about 
preclude that cowwimittee from providing any thing | Oregon, away would go the Canadas. For one, he 
about a judiciary, or about regulating Indian affairs, | felt assured that if the house would act without talk- 
or preposing any military operation, er saying a word {ing [A voice: Whatare you deing? A laugh] er 
about Joint oceupaney; all these subjects, according to | weuld talk only to act, we should have no war. 
him, were the peculiar province of other standing| Mr. Holmes said he would Irankly confess that, 
committees iu tbe house; (ben ha would ask the gen~ | whatever might have been bis bravery on a former 


r Ihe gentleman 
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occasion, he did not feel on’ this Oregon question 
greatly and deeply alarmed. He was not alraid to 
acknowledge that he dit feel apprehension at the 
thought of seeing the interests which he represented 
in that house plunged into a conflict with G. Britain. 


IIe would put it to the gentlemen who advocated the ' 


bill reported by the honorable gentleman from [llt 
nois, (Mr. Douglass ) whether it would not be hetter 


first to pass, if they could pass, the bill giving notice ' 


of the termination of the joint occupancy before 
they took measures to prepare for war. One thing, 
however, he could tell geutlemen—that if the Ore- 
gon bill did pass, they woold not find tum haeking 
out, He was well convinced that there was a part 
of the house which earnestly desired war, and hoped 
to render it inevitahle; but when we were brought to 
that paint, Mr. H., instead of voting to raise two or 
five regiments—two regi.nents of rillemen or live re- 
giments of infantry— would at one introduce a reso- 
lution erediting the executive with twenty nnillions 
of dollars to provide for the defences of \he country. 
If the house should pass the hill, they need not ex- 
pect to avoid the issue. But, before we went on to 
arrange oor foices, he would say to the gentleman, 
(Mr. Dooglass,) who, asa lawyer, knew perlectly 
well that the nolice proposed would produce war, 
why terminate the jointoccupancy? And, if we did, 
must we not at the end of twelve months enforce our 
alleged rights in that territory? 


| drive Great Britain beyond the latitude of forty-nine? 


And had nnt the gentleman watched tie persever- 
cance and tenacity with which Great Britain had in- 
sisted upon ber supposed rights not to be driven be- 
yond forty-nine? 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll nere called Mr. Holmes to or- 
der. He did with reluctance, but these remarks 


were certainly all oot of order, and the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina inust excuse him if 


| he added, that they were injurioosly out of order — 
- Mr. l’s views were directly opposed to his, and he 
was very sore he had cousidered this matter more 
than vir. H. had done. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Holmes said he did not wisi to he ont of or- 
der, and would abstain from further remark. He 
concluded by moving the previous question, but im- 
mediately withdrew the motion; when— 
| Mr.J Q Adams cose to address the house. He 
said that le eoglit perhaps to commence with an 


apology tothe house for addressing it at all on this | 
question. The state of his health was such as to ren- | 


der it impossible for him to enter at all on many im- 
portant questions. connected with this subject, and, 
whatever observations he might feel it his duty to 
‘make upon it, must necessarily be brief. 
‘sical power would not enable him to go at any length 
Linto the question. 
|. The question now immediately before the house 
he understood to be, whether the bill making provision 
“for raising two regiments of riflemen shoo!d be made 
“the special order for the first Tuesday in January. 


The Speaker said that that constituted one part of | The treaty ackno ledges no occupation of the terri- | 


“the question, but was not debatable. ‘The other part 
of the question was on referring this bill to a com- 

—mittiee of the whole on the state of the Union, and 
that question was open to debate. 


Mr. Adams said that he asked, then, that tlie ques- 
iion might be divided, and might first be put on the 
eference, because he presumed thal there was no 
iversity of opinion on that point; if there was, it 
ould change the whole state of the debate. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, said, in explanation, 
that it was not the reference of the bil] he had ub- 
eted to, but its being made a special order. 

The Speaker forther declared that the first branch 
f the question, viz: the relereuce of the bill, conid 
e decided by a majority, but that to make it a spe- 
ial order would require a vote of two-thirds. 

| Mr. Adams said that, if the house should refuse 
he reference, then he should have nothing further 
o say. 

"The Speaker said that the first question would be 
n the reference of the bill, and thet the question 
as debatablc. 

Mr. Adams then asked if he was at liberty to de- 
te the question whether this bill should be made 
e special order for Tuesday next. 

The Speaker replied that he could not, but that the 
estion of veference might be debated. 

Well, then, (said Mr. .Jdams,) I will, at the risk 

f being arrested for irrelevaney, (which seems of 

ite a favorite mode of preventing discussion) speak 

reality and in substance tu the question ot inak- 

g the bill a special order— while, m form, my re- 

larks wili be on the question of reference. 

| This measure now proposed to be referred is one, 

hich, fora variety of reasons, 1s as important as any 

1estion which has hitherto come, or will hereafter 
me, before this house for discussion. lt is dilficult 
-Pspeak on one of the bills relating to this subject 
itbout a reference to all the otbers. For example: 


And must we not 


His phy. | 


this iga bill to raise two rezximents of riflenen.— 
Now, I fid there has been reported in another part 
of this building a bill providing for ane regiment of 
mounted riflemen. The question (hen presents itself 
to me—how are these two bills tn go together? and 
whether they ought not to he considered together? If 
but one regiment only of mfensen is necessary to be 
maintained, (hen it does not follow that two regi- 
ments of nu nounted riflemen are needed: tlie one 
hill depends in a measure on the other. l refer to 
‘this merely as an illustration, to show the variety of 
, Measures which are at the same time in contempla- 
tion of the house. 1 find further, in the same bill to 
| which ] have just alluded, an appropriation of 
dollars, for the expense of any military defences 
i which the president may deem necessary on the line 
of our communication with Oregon. Now the im- 
portance of that provision depends on the su n which 
shall he put into the hands of the president. All I 
| infer from this is, that it ts contemplated. that other 
expenses (and in my opinion very heavy one~) must 
| be considered vs concurrent measures w ith the raising 
lof these regiments of riflemen. This is not the only 
| measure that will be necessary and therefore it may 
i be doubtful if there is any necessity for wasting the 
‘time of this house in discussing the question whether 
| these two regiments of riflemen shall he raised, un- 
i less the necessity is made apparent for their employ: 
ment. Why, what reason ts there that two regi: 
ments or one regiment shall he raised al this time? 
We have heretofore gone through some measures 
j which presented a prospect of war: we have gone 
through them, and there has heen no war We are 
at profound peace with all the world. Why then in 

crease our military establishment? IL tnust be re 

collected that the spirit which prevailed in this house 
two, three, or four years ago, was very dilferent aslo 
this matter of increasing our military force. We who 
were then liere voted not only to prevent the increase 
of our military e-tablishment, but we reduced it by 
very nearly one-third. That was four years azo, 
when the prospect of war wa: quite as great as nuw, 
and J will take this opportunity to say that I do nof 
believe at allin Au Y DANGER of war at this time. 


I do not see any testimonials of the probability of 
war at this time; but, W any danger is apprehended 
| by any gentleman here, it appears to me (hat the ve- 
|ry first measure to be taken—that which should pre- 
cede all military measures of any kind-—is to give 
notice to Great Britain that we mean to terminate 
ihe existing joint occupancy of Oregon. This is 
| the first measure to bé taken? How can gentlemen 
apprehend war otherwise? Does Great Britain tell 
us that she shall take offence at the continuance of 
| the treaty of Joint occupancy? She does not, though 
I have heard of some question heing made in Eng. 
land whether they shall not give us notice of the 
termination of the joint occupancy. Yet it is not a 
jomt occupancy, and l have been surprised at the 
language held by some gentlemen on the subject — 


tory by either party; it is a commercial convention 
for free navigation, butit does not admit by either 
party the occupation of one inch of territory by the 
other. It is no occupation. But, whatever itis, 
neilher party can permanently occupy. the country 
without notice to the other to terminate (he counven. 
tion of commerce and trade, which would nut bs 
permitted without such convention, It is not a trea- 
ity of Joint occupation; 1t is a treaty for the exercise 
jof navigation rights, commercial rights, ad trading 
|rights with the Indians. [t precludes the oecupa 
| tion of the country by either party. Exclusive or- 
cupation cannot be assumed by eher without no- 
tice. Of all the measures for occupancy and for 
assuming jurisdiction over citizens of the United 
States who have gone into Oregon, and are there in 
actual possession, notice is the lirst thing. ‘Twelve 
months after that notice shall have been given the 
right will accrue to the United States to occapy any 
part of the territory they muy think proper. 

In the bill which passed at the last session | myself 
moved, as a first section tu the bill, that saen nuuce 
should be given. The hoose did not think proper to 
agree to it, and passed the bill without any notice. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. No; t was put into the bili at 
the last moment. 

Mr. Adams. But the bil? did not pass the senate, 
and so the inseruon was nnmsterial. But it is a 
material fact to me, because | proposed it 23 cun- 
stituting the first section of the bill. 
myself ready then, and l am ready now, to give 
such notice. {Great sensation.] ] hope it will be 
given, and that we should de itas the first measure 
to be taken—to be fullowed afterwards by a real oc- 
cupation of the whole territory. {Great sensation in 
the house aud an incipieot clap, which, however, 
was promptly arrested by the speaker, who valled 
loudly to otder.) But it is. indispensible that we 
shall first give noice. 


' 


The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Douglass) says 
that it appears to him there isa game playing here 
—a remark which is quite incomprehensible to me. 
] shall not inquire to what the gebtleman alluded, 
hut | confess | was very much surprised to hear that 
the committee on foreign affairs will not report to 
the house sneh notice. 

Mr. C.J Ingersoll | k ow of no member of that 
committee who has said so. 

Mr. Douglass. | said so, becanse [ had heard that 
such was their determination. 

Mr. .24ams resumed. ] have heard it from various 
quarters; and; 1f the report is delayed murh longer, 
| shall believe i, [A davgh.} If it is «0.1 -ball de- 
plore it; | shall deeply regret if a majority af that 
committee shall not be ready to give that notiee.— 
All the other measures must depend on that. While 
we sil talking here about regiments of rill inen, and 
regiments of infantry, and stockade forts; and sap- 
[Rees 4nd miners, and pontomers, Great Britain is 
arming her steam- vessels, equipping her frigates and 
line-of battle ships, aod sending lroaps over here to 
he ready. {would press a resolution giving the notice 
ae pay, if | hoped that a majority of the louse 
could be obtained to effect (hat measure. 

Mr. Wreutworth here moved that the rules be sus- 
pended to afford an opportonity for socha motion, 
but the motion was pronounced to be out of order, 

Mr. Adams resumed. f| feel myself scarcely an- 
thorised to hope that I should he successful should I 
make the motion. Bat for this I would have moved 
it on tke first day of the session. Because 1 have so 
profound a sen-e of the doty of adhering to trea- 
ties, 1 ivel cebarred from the least act of hos'ility, 
or even from meeting hostility manifested ei-ewhere, 
till notice shall have been given. While our con- 
vention reinains, [ will vole no increase of the army 
or navy, no fort or stockade, no riflemen, no infan- 
iry, no sappers, no miners All must depend on that. 
lf this bill shall be made the special order for Tues- 
day, [hope it wall be arranged by the gentlemen 
who manage the business of this house, that the 
question of giving notice shall come up on the same 
day, and shall be taken up before any thing else, 1t 
is mere wasting of time, and whistling to the wind, 
ta talk ahout raising a militiry. force until our cone 
science is clear from the obligation of the conven- 
lion. 


And it does not follow that, if we give notice, 
there must of necessity be war; nor does it even fal- 
low that we shall then take possession. [1 willonly 
be saying to Great Britain: After negotiating twenty 
years about this matter, we do not choose lo nego- 
tiate any longer; we shall take possession of what is 
our own; and then, if to settle the question what is 
our own, you wish to negotiate, we will negotiate as 
long as you please. We may negotiate after we take 
i possession, [Much laughter } ‘his is the military 
| way of doing bosiness. [Increased merriment.]— 
| When the great Frederick came to the throne of 
| Prussia, his father had prepared and equipped for 
him an army of one hundred thousind men. Meet- 
ing, shortly after, the Austrian minister, the latter 
isiid to him: * Your father has ziven you a great ar- 
| my; but our troops have seen the wolf: yours have 
‘pot? “Well, well," said Frederick, “l will give 
{them an opportunity to see the wolf." Frederick 
{then added in his ineranir: “l had some excellent 
‘old pretensions to an Austrian province which some 
lof my ancestors had owned oae or two hundred 
| years before. and ] sent an ambassador to the court 
of Vienna stating my claim, and presenting a luil 
exposition of my right to the province. ‘Phe saine 
|day ny ambassador was received in Vienna [ enter- 
ed Silesia with my army.” (A laogh.] So you see 
that, on the very day ius army entercd Silesia, he 
| gave notice to the court of Vienna that the conven- 
tion for the Joint uepupancy of Silesia was ended. 
| [Loud and prolonged laughter.] 
|. A say, therefors, that { hope the first measure a- 
| dopted by congress will be to give, in the most solema 

uun r, die no'ice to Grem Britain which the treaty 
requires; then the cvast will be clear for us to du a3 
| we please. It dues nut, | repeat, it does not fuliow 
asa necessary consequence thal, because we give 
iliis notice, we must take possession, though it is my 
hope that we shall. [tdoes not necessarily draw 
later n a war; and if Great Britain chooses to take 
such notice ds an oct of hostility on oor part, and 
forthwith commence liosulities on hers, we have 


[ declared | been tuld that we shall all be bul one party, and 


God Almighty grant that it may be so! Ff it suali 
be so, the war will have less of those very eatraor- 
diary terrors which my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Holmes) has now just discovered, notwitu- 
standing the extreme military propensities which he 
manifested on this flvor last year. 

The gentleman was a moat valiant man when Tex- 
as was in question, But | shall draw no comparisons 


"ias to what we witnessed then and what we see now; 
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but this T will say, that I hope, if war shall come— 

which God forbid, and of which I entertain no fears | 
atall—the whole country will have but one heart 

and one united hand. And of this | am very sure, 

that in that case Great Britaio will no longer occu. | 
py Oregon, or any thing else north of the Canada | 
line. [Great sensation, and incipient indications of 
applause.] But if you will agree to give notice, | 
strong as ismy horror of war, and of all wihtary | 
establishments, if there’ should then he the breath j 
of life in me, | hope | shall be willing to go as far | 
agany im making any sacrifice to render tbat war; 
successful and glorious. I can say no more. But, 

till notice is given, L am not prepared to vote any | 
preliminary measure of a military kind. I suppose, 
however, that we may, withont giving notice, ex- 
tend our laws and our protection to our hrethren 
who have settled at least in that part of Oregon 
which is not claimed liy Great Britain; but there ean 
be no need of increasing our army and opr navy in 
order to do that. I hope that such an act will not he 
offensive to Great Britain, and that she will not think 
of going to war aboot it. 

But, if we are going to take actual occupation of | 
the country, then some additional foree wil! be nced- 
ed to our army, and in that case, however unwilling 
l have ever been to inerease cor military establish- | 
ment, I think I should get over my difliculties, es- | 
pecially if a disposition shoulil be manifested by G. | 
Britain to take offence aot the measure | have just 
mentioned. All vur military preparation most de 
pend on notice to Great Britain; we must nol have 
our hands end feet bound; the obligations of joint 
occupancy must be dissolved, and we left free to act , 
according as the interests of our country may re- j 
quire. | 

l believe it will not be necessary for me to refer | 
to any other part of this subject. 'l'here have been, 
as | understand, two applications made to this honse | 
by fellow citizens of onrs, settled beyond the Rocky ` 
mountains, for the protection of this governm:nt.— 
The chairman of the committee on forcign alisirs 
(Mr.C. J Ingersoll) presented as Lthink, onc me- 
morial, while another frum a ditlerent quarter is also 
before the territorial commiltee—possitbly it is a co- 

of the same. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. No; they are different memo- 
rials, from diflerent persons. 

Mr. Adams, 
consider what aro our duties to our countrymen there. 
I confess that l know them very imperfectly. I have 
of conrse scen the reports of Lientenants Wilkes and 
Fremon!; they contain much valuable information; 
but that surt of information which we now want it 
was not the object ot those expeditions to obtain. | 
am in favor of protecting these persons as fur as we 
can. 


| 


I believe J have now said all that is at present ne: | 


cessaty. J have said perhaps more than I should, 
aud certainly more than I intended; 1 am not able to 
go further. The most important point I wished to 
start is, thal to give notice should be our List inea- 
sure. ‘Then let us protect vur emigrating citizens, 
and our own frontier, hy stockade forts and such au 
increase to our military establishinent as may be ne- 
cessary; but Lam against ail other mecsures unless 
that is done first. 

Mr. Faran, o. Ohio, moved to suspend the rules 
for the purpose of offermg 3 resolution which he 
held in his haud, but the house, without hearing it 
read, immediately adjourned. 


SATURDAY, laxvAnv 3d. 


After some preliminary discussion on points of or-' 


der, and decision by the chair that the whule Oregon 
subjeot might now be debated in order. 

Mr. C.J Ingersoll. (chairman of the committee 
on foreign uflasis,) arose and saul— 

Having stated what he believed to be his liherty 
of discussion, be should at this ume avail bunself ot 
it to offer buta few remarks. So much bad been 
said of the course of the committee of foreign af- 
fairs, to which Mr. J. had the honor tu belung, as to 
its disposition tor giving notice to Great Briain of 
the termination of the jvmt oceupancy oi Oregon 
that he felt it due to that committee to state the 
truth of the case. and more especially as it wes a 
aubject which involved moch public feeling, and 
much expectation and calenlattot. What lie should 
say would, however, be his own words, aud would 
not be spuken by him us chairman of any commiltt e. 

It would be recollected by gentlemen who were 
here at the last congiess, that when a gentleman 
from Indiana over the way (Mr. Owen) tad intru- 
duced n resolution to give this notice, it was reler- 
red to the committee on foreign uffans, and alter 
discussion in the committee, Mr. 1. had been con- 
strained, by a resolution there adopted on the mo 
tion of u gentleman trom New York, to report to the 
house agaiust giving the notice proposed. But it 


“entangling alliance" with Great Britain. 


I think it as time this honse should | 


shonld be borne in mind that the then president of 
the United States (Mr. Tyler) was opposed to hav- 
ing the notice given; while now the existing chief 
magistrate had officially expressed his desire that 
such notice should be given: aud this formed the dif- 
ference hetween the cases, and a very important dif- 
ference too. Having on that occasion, in compliance 
with the direction of the committee, submitted a 
motion 10 direct contradiction to kis own wishes, 
Mr. l. had proceeded tu address tho house on the 
subject, and it had been his good fortune then to pre- 
sent the very same view of the general subject as 
had now been taken by the honorable and venera- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts near him, (Mr. 
Adams,) namely: that it would be almost impossible 
fer us to move in the matter until we were relieved 
from the obligations of the convention with Great 
Britain. In 1SIS the British government had *'re- 
ctored?—that was the word employed—had restored 
to the American government what was called the 
American settlement on the Columbia river. At 
that time the British flag—that flag which had float- 
ed in triumph over every wave of the ocean, and on 


‘joint occupation” never had been used. Tt was in 
1828, in the protocol of the sixth conference of Mr. 
Gallatin with the British minister, during the presi- , 
dency of Mr. Adams, that this phrase had first sto- 
len into the negotiation. Mr. l. here read irom the 
British statement in the protocol of the sixth confe- 
rence, where it was stated over the whole of Ore- 
gon lying between the parallels of 42° and 49° the 
United States claimed full and exclosive sovereignty, 
but Great Britain did not claim exclusive sovereign- 
ty over any part of the country, but a ‘joint ocou- 
pation” of the whole, This was the first time those 
werds occurred, and the admission of them was a 
monstrous concession on our part to the claims of 
the British government. Mr. J. confessed that he 
had felt surprised when, in a bill reported by the 
gentleman from Tilinois, (Mr. Dauglass,) who was 
the most zealons man in the house on this whole 
Oregon subject, and disposed to carry the country 
vi et armis, he found this joint occupation made the 
alpha and omega in the whole affair. "There was no 
auch thing as a joint occupation in the case. 


Ashe had said, all we had to do in this matter 


every shore and continent. of the world—had been 
struck by a British efficer in token of the peaceful 
snirender of that settlement to this republic; and 
Mr. Prevost, who was the American officer appoint- 
ed to receive the surrender, had immediately raised 
the American flag in token of the unconditional surren- 
der—for na condition of any kind was expressed by 
Great Britain in the entire transaetion—of the settle- 


ment on the Columbia river; and our American flag | 
had flouted the sky, or al least had a right to do so, | 


from that time to the present. 

During the same year, under the agenoy of his 
friend from Massachusetts, then secretary of state, 
we had—most unfortunately, as Mr. l. conceived, 
though he would do that gentleman and President 
Monroe, under whom he served, the justice to say 
that they had acted from the very best motives; 
from motives of compromise, motives of pacifica- 
tion, motives of amity, molivcs sneh as should actu- 


ate every gentleman and every individnal, but still) 


most unfortunalely—entered on this subject into an 
We had 
tied the Gordian knot by the convention of 1818, re- 
peated in }826, and which the oracles of the public 
press every where assured us could be cut only by 
the sword, Such was not Mr. Is opinion. We 
wanted no Alexander to put us in possession of our 
modern Asia. Alb we wanted was women and chil- 
dren. All that we needed was to recur to the great 
original command tu increase and multiply, and this 
we had dona and were doing lo a great extent.— 
When Doctor Franklin, in the time of revolution, 
became salistied that there was an end to all hope 


‘of a peacefol settlement of tle difficulties between 


England and this nation, he said toa friend, (not a 
distant relative of Mr. Ps own,) “Go home and get 
childien as fast as possible, for that is now the only 


chance we have." {A langh.] And this was just ! 


what we had now to do. He was happy to learn from 
a gentleman near him that ibe process was fully and 
rapidly going on in his quarter of the conntry.— 
[Much laughter.) 


Mr. L. said that his reraarks were altogether peace: 
fol and conscrvative. He was for neither a war of 
oppression nor a peace of submission. He was no 
friend to the “masterly inactivity” recommended as 
our policy by a very distinguished gentleman in ano- 
ther quarter of the building; nor had be an idea of wait- 
‘ing one moment longer for taking possession of the 
country than (he expiratios of the twelve months? 
notice which he had agreed to give. Mr. I. could 
nol believe that war would ensue from such a course. 
| Wo shoold make no war with Great Britain but the 
| war lie had referred to of women and children; and 
if Great Britain, under such circumstanees, should 
linuke war upon us, God aud man would ery out 
against her. There could be no war withont a 
strange rapueity on the one baud, ard a strange mis- 
| management on the other. 
bere was nu such thing as a right of joint occu- 
‘pation. Mr. J. regretted that he did not seo his 
| oriental friend. from Iiimuis. [A voice, “occidental, 
you mean."] De begged pardon; his occidental 
irieud. [Another voice, “accidentul probably"—a 
laugh.] le regretted that lus oceidental friend 
(Mr. Douglass) was not in his place, becanse he 
wished to ask him bow it happened thut he had pot 
ibat phrase jor occupation” into his Oregon hill. 
He hud inserted it first in. the utle of the bill, und 
gwu m the lust section, Now, Mr, J. agreed with 
his venerable friend from Massachusetts, (Xr. 
Adams.) who was tre father of this whole thing, 
thal (here was no such thing in the convention of 
1818 asa Joint veeupancy of Oregon. When the 
gentleman here, as seerelary of state, and Mr. Rush 
in England, as onr minister to Great Brilain, had 
is matter under their management, the terms 


was to be done peaceably, and in conformity with 


| our rights, at which no civilized nation had a right 


to take offence, and no Christian world could tuke 
offence. What he said was, that the time had are 
rived when this question ought to be settled—not hy 
cutting the knot, but by peaceably untying it: by re 
lieving ourselves from our treaty restraints, and 
giving notice to England that all the commercial - 
and trading privileges nnder the treaty must come 
to an end. ! 


But,in the meanwhile, what was happening?— 
Since Mr. 1. had spoken of this question to that 
Ihouse bul two years ago, seven thousand of our. 
loitizeus had gune and settled theniselves in the ter- 
ritory- 

His friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Holmes,) 
had talked, but he was sure, jestingly, about his be 
ing afraid. Mr. I. could not belicve him: it could 
not be: it was a feeling unknown to the country ha 
leame from, and, as Mr. I. trusted, to. the commu 
‘ty at large. He would commend to that gallant and 
honorable gentleman the counsel of the poet, whe 
told us that— 

* Fear, in public counsels, betrays like treason.” 
There was no occasion for fear. There were sereni 
‘thousand Americans in Oregon: their sympath 
| were there, their arms were there, their rights were 

there. Mr. l had spoken to-day, with one of the 
‘who was here—who had ridden with the settler 
lwhen they went out, and had returned: and it hae 
‘been he who pot into Mr. Ps hand the memoria 
| which he had bad the bonor to present, praying fa 
| the extension of American laws and protection ove 
them. Much oriticism had been pointed, in 
newspapers, against the petitioners and their meme 
| rial, because two of those who signed it had done si 
only by making the sign of the cross. This was 
l objection in Mr. I's eyes to them or their memor 

| Charlemagne had signed papers in the same way 

had sume of the stout Barons at Runnymede. i 
argued no disrespect to these eminent men that the 
were not very distinguished in chirography. es 
individuals who had memorialized the house am 
signed their petition by the cross were Cana 

voyageurs; they had never becu cducated—for ret 
suns which were well known, but of which he di. 
nol desire to speak, as he had no wish to hort 
| feelings of any class of individuals; they bad mi 
been taught to write: yet they were good men al 
true; disposed to adlicre to this goverment, Atl 
falls of the Wallamette there was a village of 
houses, with mills, and fields of grain and potatoe 
Besides which there was at other thing he wished 
state; which was, that they had. also among then 
thousand or twelve hundred goos American riii 
more—yes, ten times as many as Great Britain li 
or could have i Oregon. Go thero hy sea! 
conli; but to take troops there was almost imp 

ble. To tiansport an army by a navigatio 
twenty thousand imiles was too expensive, an 
tended with too many difficulties ever to be allem 
ed. 

As a qucstion of power, the whole pacitic am 
ment was with us. We had power to take ane 
hold possession of Oregon, and this Great Ben 
weli knew, Mr. l. was tot for war. Congressi 
the war making power, not the president or his} 
viet; and the American people would take ec 
eare that without their cunsent and approbauolty 
president should not get. them inlo a war with 
body. Tho power was in congress, and let congt 
keep it in their own hands. He was for no ware 
war was necessary, Let it be seen that, when ot: 
the term of notice was over, we could take occu 
tion of tlie country without any bill trom the te 
torial comunittee, or the military committee, oF 
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committee on foreign affairs, without the assistance | 
of any body, just as Boon and Clark and Kenton had 
done before us. These were men of a wonderful 
mould, and, in contemplating their whole character 
and history, he must be permitted to say that they 
were a race of men peculiar to the American soil— 
men such asit tock a Shakespeare to foresee. Let 


| establishment in its most pacific prospects. 


goo, and defend our country by means merely of the 
addition of (wo regiments of nfemen. ‘The com 
mittee had proposed this measure independently 
whatever of aoy of our forcign relations and as 
called for by the existing regiments of our peace 
Mr. H. 
would have nothing as yet to say on the Oregon 


avy one look at Lieut. Fremont and then at General question. It was entirely out of place in ronnec- 
Othello, and they would lind that Shakespeare alone | on with the motion he Had imade and with the sub- 


was the man to describe Oregon in anlivipation—a 
Jand unknown to the world till it had been revealed, 
first to the prophetic spirit of the poet, and then ex- 
plored by the enterprise of the traveller. A land of 
" Anires vast, aud deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, roels, and hills whose heads touch hea- 
ven. 
This was Oregon, as Mr. l. understood it. JA laugh ] 
For that Oregon lie was ready to go to war, bat he 
would not be the aggres-ór. There was no oceasion 
for war. 
promptly; and he believed" and would venture to 


For one, he wanted to see notice given, 


ject of his motion. Mr. H. hopes and trusts that 
the.claims of civilization will maintain peace, but 
if unfortunately it should eventuate otherwise, (hat 
then when it shal} have becoine necessary, the eom- 
mittee will be prepared to report measures more tn 
accordance with such exigencies than ean be sup- 
posed to be provided for by such a bill as the present 
one. Mr. H. at the close of his remarks called for 
the previous question, The house refused. 

Mr Durregh, of Pa., said he had given the Ore- 
gon matter much attention and he was fuily convinc- 
ed that the title of the United States was clear and 


hope that if some reasonable delay weie perinitted | undisputshie; and he would go as far as any man in 


for the deliberation of the cominittee—if a day or | maintaining tt. 


Like the East India company in the 


two should be allowed them, there might be, he east. the Hudson Bay company had been making its 


hoped there would be, a report from the committee | eucroachmeols by military force apon us; both in | 


recommending that notice be given. For himself, 


each part of the world extending B: itish power by the 


‘he should insist that such notice was a peace mea- 
sure; that had always been his opinion; he had made | 
an argument to that effect last session; he had 
thought then, he thought now, and he should con- | 
tinue to think sv, unul the report of British cannon | 
should force upon him a contrary conclusion. But 
gentlemen might rely upon it she was not going to 
make war upon us for any such cause. He was, 
aware that gentlemen from the south were not dis- 
posed to any precipitate avtion in this matter, nor | 
was he any more than they; bul gentlemen from 
east west north, and south were agreed in one uni-| 
versal sentiment, that it was time for us to act in 
the matter. He said that Oregon was worth a war. | 
While he was a compromiser—and be always had , 
been and always sliould be a compromiser whenever , 
it was practicable—while he was willing to make | 
great sacrifices to avoid war, he entertained nota d 
doubt that if we surrendered to Great Britain all that | 
part oí Oregon lying north of the parallel of 49,. 
we should be giving up to peace by far the; 
best part of that entire territory: it contained the 
richest soil, the finest ports and harbors, and millions ! 
more of timber than was to be found south of the 
line—a country lymg in the latitude of England, 


‘the rights of American citizens. 


most insidious means of agsrandizement and which 
affurded their government the alternative at its plea- 


sure of avowing or disavowing their proceedings.— | 


The Hudson Bay company hai erected some 20 or 
25 forts all over the country; the British parliament 
had at their instigation extended the British laws 
over Oregon, and yct there was nol there a single 
duly appointed American civil officer to attend lo 
This has continu- 
ed ever since 1823, and yet after having so long aud 
hambly postponed the settlement of the question, 
we are now accused of hurrying the country into a 
war. He Mr. D. did not care what sort of a notice 
was given; he thought it might be done by act of 
legislation here giving it to he uaderstood that we 
will exclude afl others from every inch of the lerri- 
ritory, and if resisted, then ut the hazard ot battle. 
In 1828, a gentleman of Boston setüed on the north 
bank of the Colunibia, but was compelled by the 
arts and wiles of that Hudson Bay company tu re- 
tire. We have delayed the settlement of this ques- 
tion long enough; we cannot benefit our cause by 
procrastination. If any glory can be got by talking 
Mr. D. would like tu hear now from gentlemen 
who were so valiant last year on the annexation of 


and on whose soil, ever bis Native American Iriends 
must sufler him to s.y, that we should yet see mil- 
lions of Chinese and Japanese, constituting, as they 
would do, a sober, industrious, and most ingenious 
population; the voyage was but short, and millions 
of these poor, oppressed, and starving beings would | 
gladly flock to our shores. They were among the 
best population in the world for their sobriety and 
? Jaborieus ingenuity, their capacity to live upon little, 
and their constant industry in earning a subsistence. 
He saw one of the Native American gentlemen near 
him—he trasted they would make no objection to re- 
ceive emigrants of such a description. Some gen- 
tlemen were under a great mistake with regard to 
the Chinese, in suppusing them to be an indolent 
people, averse from labor. They were directly the 
reverse. ‘They were the workingmen of the east. 
The Chinese outworked the English on every island 
in tbe Pacific. Whether farmers or mechanics, 
whether oo the soil or 1n the shop, they were every 
where laborers, and, if received among as, would be 
a most valuable arquisition. He therefore repeated 
the declaration that ie looked upou Oregon as well 
worth a war. Yethe would do nothing ta provoke 
a war, and he had no apprehensiun thal war would 
come. We certainly should nol make war, and 
the English were as httle likely as we. Bulif they 
did, he had heard with delight from the hps of the 
geutleman from Massachusetts, (ir..Adams)—be- 
cause he believed that one word trom that gentle- 
mau would have mure cflect in both hemispheres 
than a thousand trom any other iau; for te was as 
well known in Europe as lie was here, and he felt 
sure that the eflect of his words would be pavitic— 
that in that case we should be united as one man — 
Aad Mr. 1., for one, was ready to say thal, if Beitar 
would maie war for sucli u cause, Were should be 
no peace so Jong as there remained a single inch of 
British soil on this continent. 

Mr. Haralson, obtained the (loor, aud said that this 
whole discussion was entirely oat of place. |f he 
had supposed that his motion to comunt this bill 
would have led to so extraordinary and extensive a 
discussion, he would have avoided making the mo- 
tion. What possible relation can the addition to the 
army of two regiments of riflemen, have to tlie pro- 
secution of the Oregon controversy. Is it to be 
supposeu tbat the military committee proposes to go 
to war with England, and occupy the whole of Ore- 


Texas, 

(Mr. Holmes, of S. C., said that one rifle might do 
for a wolf, bul a dozen may be necessary in dealing 
with a lion.) 

Mr. D. believing our right up to 54° 45' to be an- 
questionable, would deem it disgraceful and coward- 
ly to hesitate in the maintenance of our rights be- 
cause it is a lion instead of a wolf which faces us. 
This is a question which affects the destinies of the 
world. He believes men are now living who will 


see that country filled with a dense population, con- | 


nected with the Atlantic by a railroad, and com 
manding the trade ol the Pacifie and of China at the 
west. 

Mr. Preston King, of N. Y., said that the chair- 
man of the committee on territories had informed 
the house (hata game was playing, here; nos Mr. 
IŻ. would read an article trom the Londun Times of 
December 24, in which that paper predicted thres- 
tening language from the president, the advent of 
Mr. Calhoun to the senate, a check to be then given 
in that body to the war spirit, and the administra- 
uon thus saved from the cousequeuces of its owu 
violence. à 

Mr. Douglass, arose to explain the meaning of his 
expression, “a game playing in the house," Mr, D. 
sald, thal in osing these words lie lad not had rele- 
reuce to any article whatever in any Engliah paper, 
nor had he sven the paragraph uljuded to by the 
gentleman from New York. Mr. D. had simply 
used these words lo characterize the dispositiun 
manifested m this house lo prevent any speedy ac- 
tion on the Oregon bill, by getting up feelings of 
jealousy between the standing committees «s Lo tneir 
respective jurisdictions, wilh the obvious object of 
elfecting thereby a procrastination of action. 

dlr. Aang resumed and expressed his regiet that 
the gentleman had himself made a motion lo post 
poue the consideration uf the bill which ne linusell 
had introduced, [After Mr. D. bad here explained 
his reasons theretor, Mr. K. continued.] — He ac- 
quitted him (Mr. D ) of any particle of taltering.— 
Mr. K. said that the Janguage of this paragraph de- 
monstrates with what confidence the British cabinet 
rehed on the course of the American senate. Was 
it not ap extraordinary fact that that British organ 
in London should thus pre-annousce the advent of 
an American senator to the senate beforehand, aud 
foreshadow thus the course which they calculated 


for in that body. Mr. K. said that he regards the 
view here in this Euglish paragraph taken of the 
Position of our administration as entirely erroneous. 
Mr. Polk cannot be suppose! to be playing with this 
question with the purpose of humbuygine the Ame- 
rican propie. He thinks the administration how- 
eser was m error in having offered to settle by the 
49th paraliset. It had been said that the administra- 
tion must have felt sure thal the offer would be re- 
|jected or it never would hive been mde. Mr. K. 
thought the suljeet had been in the charge of 
diplonacy long enongh, and he now rejoice] to 
learn from the message that negotiation was at an 
end. Great Britain was desirous of interferinx 
with the potitieal charaeter of our country. She 
would rejuice to see our whole country peopled with 
slaves, for the purpose of using the anstitation as a 
lever to promote her own interests and weaken us. 
| She had herself founded the system in our country 
and opposed the resistance of the colonies to its ex- 
istenre and increase when she had the power. Mr. K. 
was opposed to diplomacy any more. lt was by diplo- 
macy that the British. gained, even after diplomacy 
had proved our right to all of Maine, a way where- 
bv she might possess a road from Halifax hy way of 
| Quebec to send her soldiers, powder, and ball. and 
sealping knives to those whom she had formerly 
sought as her allies in the west. Our general course 
seemed to have been to first prove our right to a 
thing and then abandon it. Mr. K. said that as it 
liad been said that there was “a game playing here," 
his object in arising had simply been to eall on ail 
| who felt interested in the question to conie up and 
jtake a hard in the game and be sure for themselves 
{and watchful over others that tuere should be no 
| cheating in the game. 


Mr. Winthrop, arose, and said, as the house had 
decided to sustain the call (by Mr. Haralson) for the 
previous question and had thereby virtually sanc- 
tioned the decision of the speaker, that the whole 
question of Oregon was open lor debate upon tlie 
pending motion to refer the hill for two regiments 
to the eoramittce of the whole, though he (Mr. W.) 
does not assent to the fitness of this decision, that he 
would therefore seize the opportunity to express 
some of his views. ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
chusells, (Mr. Adams,) and the chairman of the cum- 
| miltee on foreign affairs, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll,) have 
|both told us that they bad already in a former ses- 
j ion voted for giving immediate notice to Great Bri- 
vain for the terminatun of the conveution. Mr. 
Winthrop said be himself had on the other hand 
voted against such notice formerly aud will vote 
against iL now.  Joflered a few days ago a series 
ol resolutions which possibly may not soon emerge 
from the pile of matter under whieh they are buried 
upon your table. Stormy debates upon peace and 
war have an injurious influence and my sole purpose 
in introducing lhem was lo express some plain and 
preeise opiniutis, entertained by me iu common I 
believe with very many, strongly and sincerely, in re- 
gard to the present most critical stale of our foreign 
relations, In respect. to. the Oregon controversy, 
there are one or two points up which there is, it is 
true, no dillerence of sentiment in our country.— 
That the United States have rights there which are 
not to be relinquished. And secondly, that if it re- 
sults that these rights are to be maintained by war, 
that they are then to he maintained with all the pow- 
er and all the vigor that we possess. Also, I believe 
there is no difference of sentiment upon the point 
that such is the state of the controversy, that as 
guardians of the public safety, we owe it to our- 
selves to bestow something more than our ordi- 
nary anual attention, | might better say inattention 
upon our national defences, to meet the worst con- 
sequences which may befall us. So far,] believe 
there are cummon opiuions. Bat certuinly there are 
wide differences of opinion apon other points. Aud 
Tam not in favor of conetaung these differenees 
to pruduce by a hash policy any slage tffect.. When 
upoo the ther side ol the Atlantic, Sir ft. Peel, and 
Lords Russell, Aberdocn, and Palmerston, made 
their coincident expressions of sentiment, I do not 
believe the people of the United States were any 
the inore awed whatever than if those distinguished 
leaders of opposite parties. hal exhibited sumething 
less of dransauic uuny and had indulged more free- 
ly in any diversities of sentiment. So also no ap- 
prehension of iessening the unity of our ultimate 
action will deter me trom espressing those points of 
essential differeuces of opinion «fich may esit 
here. IJ presented the series of resolutions whicu | 
ollered on December 18th to put my views on re- 
cord al a periud anterior to the angry recriminations 
to which the president’s message may not improbus- 
bly give occasion. I do not expect to escape re- 
proach, express what opinions ] may, but | in advance 
spurn imputations of reproach agaiust them. 

I spuro the notion that patriotism can only be ma- 
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nifested by plunging the nation mto war, or that the 
Jove of one's own country ean only he measured hy 
one’s hatred to any ether codfitry. Sir the Ameri- 
cao spirit that is wante 
that which dares to confront the mad unpulses of a 
superfirial popular sentiment, and to appeal to the 
sober second thought of moral and intelligent men. 
Every sciicolboy can deelaim about honor and war, 
the British hon and the American eagle; and itis a 
vice of our nature that the calmestof us have heart- 
strings which may vibrate fera moment even to 
such vulgar touches. But (thanks to the rastitutions 
of education and religion wich our fathers found- 
ed) the great wass ol the American people have 
also an intelligence and a moral sense which will 
sooner or later respond to appeals ef a higher and 
nobler sort, if we will only have the firmness to 
make them. It was a remark of un oli English 
courtier, a century aud a half ago, to one who threas- 
tened to take the sense of the peuple on some im- 
portant question, that he would take the nonsense of 
the people and beat him taenty to obe. And it 
might have been something better than a good joke 
in relation to the people of England at ihe time it 
was uttered. But fam not ready to regard it as ap: 
plicable to our own intelligent and educ 
ean people at the present day. An appeal to the 
nonsense of the American people may succeed for 
an huur; but the stern sense of the country will soun 
reassert itself, and will carry the day in the end. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there are other reproaches, be- 
sides those ol my opponents, to which | may be 
thought to subject myself, by the formal promulga- 


tion of the views whieh | entertam on this subject. | 


]t has been said, m seme quarter-, that it was oot 
good party policy 10 avow such doctrines; that the 
friends of the administration desire nething 50 eli 
as au excuse lor branding the whigs of the Union 
as the peace party; und that the only course for us 
in the minority to pursue, is to bring abuut our rea- 
diness for war with these that. brag loudest. Now, 


lam entirely sensible that if an epponent ol the , 


present administration were willing to make a mere 
party iustrument of this Oregon negotiation, he might 
fud im its recent history the amplest materials tor 
throwing back upon the m jority in the house the 
imputations in whieh they have been heretofore so 
ready to mdulge. How easy and obvious it would 
be for us to ask, where, where was the heroic deter- 
mination of the exeeutive to vindicate our title to 
the whole of Oregon—yes, sir, THE WHOLE UR NONE” 
— when a deliberate oter of mure than five degrees 
of latitude was recently made to Great Britaiij— 
Made, tov, at a mument when the president uad se- 


cretary of state tell you that they firmly believe that | 


our right to the whule was clear and urquestiona- 
ble! How easy it would be to taunt the secre 
tary of state with the policy he has pursued in his 
correspondenee in keeping back those cunvineing 
arguments upon which he uew relies tu justify him 
in claiming tlie whole of this disputed territory, un- 
tif hiis fasi letter—until he had tried in vain to induce 
Great Britain to accept a large part ef 1t1—as if he 
were afraid to fel even his own ceuntry understand 
how good our title was im case he could succeed in 
effecting a compromise! 

Fur mysell, however, J utterly repudiate all idea 
of party obligations er party views i connexion 
with tits question. I scorn the suggestion that the 
peace of my Country is to be regurded as a mere 
pawn on the political chesshoard, to be perilled ler 
mere party triumph. We have seen enough of the 
mischiel ol mingling sueh que-tions with party po- 
hitics. We see it at this moment. It has been openly 
avowed elsewhere, and was repeated by the honor- 
able member from Ilinvis, (Mr. Dauglass,) in this 
house yesterday, that Oregon and Texas were born 
and cradled together in the Baltimore convention, 
that they were the twin ollspring of that politic.l 
conclave; and an that avowal may be found the whole 
explanation of the dificuiies and dangers with 
which tbe question is nuw attended. 

] houor the adaunistratian, Me. Speaker, fur what- 
ever spirit ul ceuciiiation, compromise, and peace it 
has hitherto manilested on this subject, and lave no 
hesitation im saying sv. If | have anj (hing to re: 
proach thew with, or taunt theo for, 1t i» for what 
appears to me às au ünreasunable and precipitate 
abandoument of that spirit. And if any budy de- 
aires on this account, or any other account, to brand 
me as à meinuer of the peace party, | bare wy bo- 
som, l hold up both my hands to receive that hrand. 
] au willing to take its first und deepost impression, 
while the tron ts sharpest and hottest. ht there be 
any thing of shame in such a brand, [ certainly 
glory in my shame. As Cicero said, in contempla: 
tion of any odium which migel attach to him for 
dealing m tou severe or summaly a manuer witi 
Cataline, “Eo animo semper fui, ul invidiam virtute 
partam, gloria, nun inv idiam, putarem!” 


dat the present moment, is, 


ated Ameri- | 
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But who, who is willing to bear the brand of be- 
ing à mewber of the war party? Who will submit 
to have that Cam-mark stamped upon his brow? I 
thank fleaven that all men, on all sides, have thus 
! far refused to wearit. No man, ofever so extreme 
opin:ons, has ventured yet to speak upon this ques- 
‘tion without protesting, in. the roundest terms, that 

he was for peace. Eventhe honorable member frnm 
]llinois (Mr. Douglas:,) who was for giving the no- 
tice to quit at the earliest day, and for proceeding at 


once to build forts and stoekades, and for as-erting an - 


exclusive jurisdiction over the whole Oregon territo 
ry at the very instant at which the twelve months 
should expire, was as stout as aoy of us for preserv 
ing peace. My venerable colleague, (Mr. Adams,) 
too, fro u whom I always differ with great regret, 
but differing from whom on the present occasion, 1 
conform not more to my own conscientious judgment 
| than to the opinion of my constituents, as 1 under- 
‘stand them—he, too, |. am sure, even in that very 
' torrent of eloquent indignation which cest us for a 
(moment the order and dignity ef the house, could 
have had nothing but the peace of the country at 
‘heart. So far as peace, then, is concerned, it seems 
| that we are all agreed. * Only ic must be an honor- 
able peace,” that, Í think, is the stereotyped phrase 
of the day; and all our defences are thus reduced to 
the question, what constitules an honorable peace? 
Unduubteily, Mr. Speaker, the answer to this ques- 
| tion must depend upen tne peculiar circumstances of 
‘the ease to which itis applied. Yet, 1 will not pass 
to the consideration of that case without putting the 
| buiden of proof where it belongs. Peace, sir, in 
itself, in its own nature, and of its own original es- 
senee, is honvrable. Ne individual, no nation, can 
|lay a higher claim to the honor of man or the bless- 
lings of Heaven than to seek peace and ensure it — 
| Louis Philippe may envy no monument which ever 
cover d human dost, if it may justly be inscribed on 
hja tombstone (as has recently been suggested) that 
| while he lived, tne peace of Europe was secure!— 
Anu en the other hand, war, in its proper character, 
jas disgraceful; and the maa or the country which 
shall wilfuily and wantonly provoke it, deserves the 
| execrations ef earth aud Heaven. These, Mr. Speak- 
ler, are the general principles whieh civilizatiou and 
| Curistianity have at length engrafted upon the pub- 
lic code of Christendom. If there be exceptions to 
them, as] do not dery there are, they are to be 


| 


li 
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then, any thing in the Oregon controversy, as itnow 
stands heiere us, whieh furnishes an exception to 
these general principles/—any thing which would 
render a paeitie poliey discreditable, or which would 
invest war with any degree el true hunor? ] deny it 
altogether. f reiterate the propositions of the reso- 
lutions on your table. I maintein— 

1. That ts question, frum its very nature, is pe- 
| eoxiarly and eminently one for negotration, compro- 
mise, und amicable adjustment. 

2. I hat satisfactory evidence has not yet been af 
forded that ne compromise which the United States 
uught to accept can be effected. 

3. ‘That ifno other mode of amicable setilement re- 
i mats, arbitration ought to be resorted tu; and that 
this government cannot relieve itself from its respon- 
sibilily to maintain the peace of the country while 
arbitration is still untried. 

] perceive, sir, that the brie( time allowed us in 
| debate will compel me to deal in the most summa- 
ry way with these propositions and that ] must look 
to other opportunities for deing full justice either to 
them or to myself. Let me hasten, however, to do 
{them what justice I may. 


There are three distinct views in which this ques- 
uon may he presented as one peculiarly for negotia- 
lion and compromise. In the lirst place, there is the 
character of the subject matter el the controversy. 
Unqneshonably there may be rights and claims not 
of a uatore tu admit of compromise, and as to which 
(here must be absolute and unconditianal relinquish- 
ment on one side or the other, or a conflict is tnevi- 
labie, 1 may allude to the impress.nent of our sea- 
men as an example—a practice which could not ba 
ienewed by Great Britain at any moment, or under 
any eircumstaüces, without producing immediate 
hostlities. But here we have as the bune of our 
contention a vast aud vacant territory, thousands of 
piles distant from both countries, entirely capable 
ul division; and the loss of any part, 1 had almost 
said of the whole, of which would not be of the 
smallest practical mument to cither of them—a ter- 
ritury the sovereignty of which might remain in 
abeyance for a half century longer witheut serious 
juconvenience ur detri went to any body, and in rele- 
rence to whieh there is certamly not the slightest 
pretence of a necessity forsummary er precipitate 
action, We need ports on the Pacilie. As tu land, 
we have millions of acres of land unoccupied on 
this side of the mountaius. What a spectacle it 


proved specially by these who allege them. Js there, * 


‘ofter all, what a title it is to fight aoont! 


| 


would be, in the sizht of men and angels, for the 
two countries which echim to have male the great 
est advances in civilization and Christianity, and 

which are hound t«gether by so many ties of nature 

and art, of kindred and of commerce, each of them 

with possessions so vast and various, tv be seen en- 
gazing in a conflict of hrute force for the immediate 
and exclusive occupation uf the whole of Oregont— 
The annals of barbarism would afford no parallel to 

such a scene. 

In the seeond place, sir, there is the character of 
the title to this territory on bth sides. Tshatl attempt 
no analysis or history of this title. [ am certainly 
not disposed to viadicate the British title; and as tos 
the American there is nothing to ve added to the 
successive expositions of the eminent slatesmet and 
diplomatists by whom it has been illustrated. Bat, 
Who can 
pretend that it is free from all difficulty vr idoubi?t— 
Who would take an acre of land upon such a title 


'as an investment, withont the warranty of some- 


thing more than the two regiments of r.flz:nen for 
which your bill provide-? Ot whatis the utle made 
up? Vague traditions of settlement, musty records 
vf old voyages, conflicting claims of discovery, dis- 
puted prineiples of public law, aeknowledzed violas 
tions of the rights of aboriginal ocenpants, these are 


| elements out of which our clear and indisputable title 


is compounded. | declare to yon, sir, that as often 
as | thread the mazes ol this contruversy It seems to 
me to be a dispute a3 to the relative rights of two 
parties to a territory, to whieh neither of them has 


lany real right whatever; and I should hardly blame 


the other nations uf the world for insisting on coim- 
ing in for a scot and lot in. the partition: of it. Cer- 
tainly, if we should be so talse to our character as 
civilized nations as to fight abuut it, the rest of 
Christendom would be justified, if they had the pow- 
er, in treating us as we have always treated the sa- 
vage tribes of our continent, and turning us both out 
altogether. 

Why, look at a single fact in the history ef this 
controversy. In 1818 we thought our litle te Oregun 
as clear and as unquestionable as we think 1t now.— 
We preposed thea to divide it with Great Britain 
without the slightest reference to any third party in 
interest. Yet at thal very moment Spain wes in 
possession of those rights of diseuvery which, since 
they were translerred tu us by the treaty of Florida, 
we consider as oné of the strongest elements in our 
whole case. lisa must notable incident that in the 
discussions of 1818 nota word wes said in regard 
either to the rights of Spain or to the Nuotka con: 
vention. Yet now Great Britain and the United 
States are found placing their pr.oeipal reliance on 
these two sources of title Is there not enough in 
this histurical fact to lead us to distrust our own 
judgment and eur own coneluions, and to warn us of I 
the danger of fixing our views so exclusively ua our i 
own real er imagined wants ur interests as tu uver- 
louk the rights of others. 


Let me nut be misunderstood, Mr. Speaker. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I honestly think, 
upon əs dispassionate ə review of the cerrespondence 
as | am capable of, that the American title to Ore- 
gon is the best now in existence. But 1 honestly 
think ulsy that the whole character of the title is too 
confused aud complicated to Justify any arbitrary and 
exelusive assertions of right, and that a compromise 
vf the question is every way consistent with reason, 
interest, and honor. 

There is one element in our title, however, whioh 
I confess that I have not named, and to which I may 
not have donc entire. justice. | mean that now re- 
velation of right whieh has been designatec as the 
right of our manifest destiny to spread over this continent. 
It has been openly avowed in a leading administra- 
tien journal that this, after all, is our best and strong- 
est Utle; one so clear, so pre eminent, and so indis- 
utable, that if Great Britain had all our other 
titles in additiun to her own, they would weigh no. 
thing against 1. The rightof our manifest destiny! 
There is a right for a new chapter in the law ol na- 
tious; er rather fur the special laws of our own 
country; for I suppose the right ot a manifest des- 
tiny te spread, will not be ad.nitted to exist n any 
nation except the universal Ya ikea nation! The 

right of vur manifest destiny, Mr. Speaker, reminds 
me uf another source of title whieh ts worthy of be- 
mg placed beside it. Spam and Portugal, we sl 
knaw, m the early part ul the sixteenth century laid 
claim to the jurisdiction of this whale northern con- 
tment ul America. Francis l. is related to nave re- 
plied to this pretension that he should [ike to see the 
clause in .ddum's IVill in which their exclusive title 
was found. Now, sir, I luck for an early reproduc- 
tren of this ilea, I have ne doubt that if due search 
be made a copy of this primeval instrument, with 
a clause giving us the whule of Oregon, can be hut- 
ed up. Perhaps it may be found in that same [lli 
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nois cave in which the Mormon Testament has heen 
discovered. J commend the subject to the attention 
of those in that neighborhood, and will promise to 
withdraw all my opposition to giving notice or taking 
possession whenever the right of our manifest destiny 
ean be forfeited by the provisions of our great first 
parent’s will. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a. third, and, in my judz- 
ment, a still more conclusive reason for regarding 
this question as one for negotiation and eompromise. 
I refer to its history, and to the admissian on both 
sides which that history contains. For thirty years 
this question lias Leen considered and treated as one 
not of title, but of boundary. To run a boundary 
Mine between Great Britam and the United States 
from the Rocky Monntaing to the ocean—thie has 
been the avowed object of each successive negotia- 
tion. It has been so treated by Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Gallatin, and Mfr. Rush, and by all 
other American statesmen who have treated it at all. 
Offers of compromise and arrangement have been 
repeatedly made cn both sides on this basis. Three 
limes we have offered to Great Britain to divide 
with her on the 49th parallel of latitude, and to give 
her the navigation of tbe Culumbia into the bargain. 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan themselves have acted 
upon the sanie. principle up to the moment of the 
final abrupt termination of the negotiation. They 
lave offered again to make the 49th parallel the 
boundary line tetween the possessions of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States in the northwestern terri: | 
tory. With what face, then, can we now turn round | 
and declare that there is no boundary line to be run, 
nothing to negotiate about, and that any such course 
would involve a cession and surrender of American 
soiit Such a course would be an impeachment oft 
the conduct of the distinguished statesmen whose | 
names | have mentioned. t implies an imputation 
npon the present president of the United States and 
his secretary of state. And, explain it us we may, | 
it would be regarded as an onwurrantable and offen- 
sive assumption by the whole civilized world, 

Sir, | am glad lo perccive that the language of 
the president's message is in some degree conforma- 
ble to this view. He tells us thatthe history of the 
negotiation thus far ‘affords satisfactory evidence,” 
not that no compromise ought to be made, but that 
"no compromise which the United States ought to 
aecept can be effected.” 


And this brings me to another af my propositions. I 
take ssue with the message on this point. 1 deny that 
the rejection of the precise offer which was made to 
Great Britain last summer bas furnished sntisfactury e- 
vidence that no compromise which the United States 
ought to accept ean be eflected, Certuinly, I reurer that 
Grea’ Britain did not accept that offer. Certainly, E think 
that this question might turly be setiled on the basis of 
the 49/h parallel; and J believe sincerely that, 1f. precipi- 
tate and e. nsive steps be not taken ou our part, the 
question will be settled on that basis. But there may be 
iule deviations from that bns required to make it accep- 
table to Great Britain; and, if sa, we ought not to hesitate 
in making them. deny thatthe precise ofer, of Mr. 
Buchanan is the ouly one which the United States ought 
ta accept for the sake of peare. Such a suggestion is ao 
impeach:aent of the wisdom and patriatism ol mea by 
no means hia inleriors wno have maue other and more 
Hiberal offers. t think thai we ought to accept a. com- 
promise at leası as favurable to Great Vritain as we have 
three times proposed to her. It we are unwilling to give 
her the navigation of the Columbia, we should provide 
some equivalent for it. 1t the qnestion is to be auricalily 
settled, n must he settled on terios consistent with the 
honor of both parties. And nobody can imagine that 
Great Britain wil regard it as consi-tent with her honor 
to take a line less favorable to her imerests than that 
which slie has three times deelined witinn the last thirty 
years. Let me say, however, in regard to the navigalion 
of the Columbia, that, if 1 understand it aright, it is of 
very litle importance whether we give it or withhold it, 
as the river is believed not to be navigalie at all where it 
js struck by the forty-ninih. parailel of latitude. J irat 
that we shall not add fully to crine, by going to war ra- 
ther than yield the navisation of an onnavigable river. 

And here, sir, I have a word to say in reference to a 
remark made by ihe honorable member frum New York 
who has just taken his seat, (Mr. Preston Ring.) I un- 
derstood him to say that the Administration, ia. making 
the offer of the 49ih parallel to Great Britain during the 
last summer, did it with the perfeet understanding that 
it would Le rejected. J appealio the honorable member 
ta say whether 1 haye quoted hun correctly. : 

Mr. King. lsaid I lad heard it, and believed it to 
be so. 

Mr. Winthrop. There is ao aémission to which 1 
wish iu call tte suleima attentiun uf the house und of the 
‘country. Ltrust in Heaven that thi: honurabie member 
js mistaken. 1 trust, for the hoaor of the country, that 
the chairman of the commnitice on foreign affairs will vb- 
tain official authority to coniradiet this stateme te — 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. 1 will aot wait for any authority. 
1 deny 1t most unqualified!y. ; i 

Mr. P. King. llave no other authority on this euh- 
ject than publie rumor, and this I believe to be eor- 
rect. 


Mr. Winthrop. 1' cannot be curreci, What sort of] 
an Adininistration are you supporting if you ean believe 
them to have been guilty of an act of such gross dupli- 
rity in the face of the world. in order to furnish them- 
selves with a pretext for war? I would not have heard 
their enemy suggest such an idea. ‘ 


Mr. P. King, (Mr. W. again yieldi:g the floor for ex- 
planation.) Any man of cominon sense might have 
known that sucli a proposition to the British eoverameut 
would be rejected, as it has been, without even heing re- 
mitted across the waler. i 

Mr. HW'inthrop. Bener and berer, Tthank the hono- 
rable menber even more fur the admission lie has now 
made. 

Mr. P. King. Youare welcome to it. 


Mr. Winthrop. lam under no particular obliga tian 
ta vindicate the course of the present Administration. 
But, as an American citizen, without regird to party, 
and with a single eye to the honour of my conntiv, I| 
would imdignently repel the idea that aur goveruimnent, 
in whosesaever hands it might be, could be guilty of so 
scandalous and ebominable an act aa that which has 
now been imputed to it by one of its peculiar. defenders. 
But the honorable meinber admits that any man oferi- 
mon sense must have understand that the Miniser ot 
Great Britain would refuse the offer which was thus (hy- | 
pocritie lly, as he believes) male, and would r-fuse, 
without even transmitting it across the water. What, | 
then, becomes of all the indignation which has heen ex- | 
pressed and imptied by the Administration and its friends | 
from the secretatry of state downwards, ai the rej-ction, 
and more particularly at the manner of the rejeegon. «f 
that offer? Why, i! seems, after all, that the lonerable | 
member and myself are not so very far apart. This ad- | 
mission of his is entirely in aeeordanee with the view | 
which I have already expressed, that if any compromise 
whatever waa tbe made, (and J rejice ta find | 
even the chairman of the committee of furei a oif. 
has itis morning emphatically denoniinated hinis t'f a 
comprontiser,) the rejection of this precise effer does. rot | 
antinnize ns to leap nt once to the conelusiu that "innt 
compromise which the United States ongnt to accep ean | 
be effected." IF our goverainent has tliis far made noj 
offer, excep! one which "any man of common sense | 
might have kuown would be rejected precisely ag i haa 
been," J trust it will bethiak itself of making another) 
hereafter whieh will afford t Great Britain a less reusana- | 
hle pretext fur so summary a proceeding. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is certainly possible that, 
with the hest mtentions an both sides of the water, al! 
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nant at the King of Holland’: line not being accept" 
ed by us, that he deelined to take any further steps 
on the subject of the northeastern boundary. 

l cannot but regret, Mr. Speaker, that the presi- 
dent, in making up au issue before the civilized 
world, upon which he claims to he relieved from all 
responsibility which may fallow the failure to settle 
this question, has omitted all allusion to the taet that 
arbitration. on this subject of Oregon has been once 
solemnly tendered to us hy Great Britain. J 2m 
willing, however, ta put the very best constriction 
on this omission of which it is susceptible, and to 
believe that the president desired to leave himself 
still uncommilled upon the point. Without some 
such explanation, it certainly has a most unfortu- 
aate and disingenuous look. This omitted faet is, 
indeed, enough to turn the scale of the public jndg- 
ment upon the whole issue, Arbitration offered by 
Great Britain, and perseveringly rejected by us, 
leaves the responsibility for the preservation of peace 
upun our own shoulders. The adininistration can- 
not eseape from the burden of that responsibility.— 


| And a fearful responsibility itis, both to man and to 


God! ° 

Before concluding my remarks, a9 the clock admo- 
nishes me f soon must, ] desire to revert to one or 
two points to whieh | alluded briefly at the oulset.— 
I have already declared myself opposed to the views 
of my honorable colleagne, (Mr. Adans,) as to giv- 
ing the notice tu Great Britain. ] honestly helieve 
that the termination of that convention of joint oc- 
eupation (1 call it by this name for convenience, not 


perceiving that it makes any material difference as 


to the real questions before us) at this moment, un- 
der existing circunistances, and with the view, which 
my honorable collzvazuüe has expressed, of following 
it up by the immediate oceupation of the whole of 
Oregon, would aluost unavoidably terminate in 
war. l see nv prohahle, and hardly any possible 
escape fro: such a consequence. Aud ta what end 
are we to involve our conntry in such a calainity?-— 
| appeal to iny honorable colleazue, and to every 
member on this door, to tell me what particular ad- 
vantage is to be derived (rom giving this notice and 
lermiuating this convention at this precise moment, 
and in advance of any amicable adjusiment. ‘The 


efforts at negotiating a compromise may fail. Monay honorable member from Pennsylvania (' 

turn out hereafter, though 1 deny that it is yet d ;Jngersoll) has said that this C CT. 
ed, that no compromise which the United States | ehild of my honorable eolleague. Jt has been twice 
ought to accept ean he effected, What thet? Js there [established under his auspices, and with the advice 
no resort but war? Yes, yes; there is still another and consent of statesmen as patriatic and diserimi- 
easy and obvious mode of averting that fearfol al- | nating as any who now hold the helm of our govern- 
ternative. ] m-an arbitzalion; a resort sa reasonable, | ment. What evil has ìt doue? What evil is it now 


‘outrage the leelings of the eivilized world. 


so just, so e»nlormable to the prineiple which gu- 
verus us in our daily domestic allairs, sucouformab'e 
to the spirit of civilization and Christianity, that no 
man will venture to say one word against it in the 
abstract. But then we cau lind no impartial arbiter, 
says the gentleman; and, therefore, we will have no 
arbitration. Our title is so clear and so indisputable 
that we can find nobody in the wide world impartial 
enough to give it a lair consideration? d 


Sir, this isa most unworthy pretence; unworth 
of us, and offensive to all mankind. 


y 


It is doing in- 


justice to our own case and to our own character to 


assume that all the world are prejudiced against us. 
Nothing buta conseiousness of having given cause 
for such a state of feelings eould have suggested iis 
existence. The day has been whea we could Hold 
up our heads and appeal cunfidently, not merely for 
justice, but for symputhy and succor, if they were 
needed, to more than one gallant and generous na- 
tion. We may do so again, if we wil not wantonly 
For 
myself, there is no monarch in Europe to whom 1 
should fear to submit thìs question. fle King of 
France, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
either of them would bring to it intelligence, imparti- 
ality, and ability. But, if there be a jealousy of 
erowaed heads, why not propose a commission of 
eivilians? Jf you will put no trust in princes, there 
are profound jurists, aecomplished historians, men 
of learning, philosophy, and science, on boili sides 
of the water, from whom a tribunal toiztit be cun- 
stituted, whose decision upon any question would 
command universal confidence and respect. The 
venerable Gallatin, (to. name no other American 
name,) to whose original exposition of this question 
we owe almost all that is valuable i. the papers by 
which our title has since been cuforced, would add 
the crowning grace to his long life of patriotic ser- 
vice by representing his country once more in a tri- 
bunal to which her honor, her interests, aud her 
peace might safely be entrusted. At any rate, let 


us not reject the idea of arbitration in the abstraet;! 


and, if the terms cannot be agrced upon afterwards, 
we shall have some apology for not submitting 10 it. 
General Jackson, sir, did oot regard arbitration asa 
measure unfit either for him or his eountry to wdopt. 
Indeed, itis well understond that he was so indig- 


| doing? 


The honorable member from Pennsylvania has 
‘given usa rich description of the rapid iuflux of po- 
pulation into that territory. He lias presented us 
with a lively picture of 1 know not how many thau- 
land women and children on their winding way to 
this promised land beyond the mountains. Let them 
go. God spced thea! There is nothing in the terins 
lof tbis convention which impedes their passage, nor 
pany thug which prevents us from throwing over 
j them the protection of a limtted territorial govern- 
(ment. lam ready to go as far as Great Britain has 
jgone in establishing our jurisdiction there; and no 
| interest, either of those who are going there, or of 
| those who are staying here, calls on us to go further 
jal present. The best interests of both parties, on 
| the contrary, forbid any such proceeding. Gentle- 
men talk about following up this notice by taking im- 
mediate possession of the territory. This is sooner 
said than dune. What if Great Britain should hap- 
j pen to get the start of us ia that proceeding? Such 
a thing would not be matter of very great astonish- 
ment to those who remember her eelerity ia such 
movemests, and her power to sustain them when 
once made. Where should we be then? Would there 
he no war? 

And what would be the consequences of a war 
under such circumstances; the eonsequeuces, not 
upon cotton or upon. commerce, nol upon Boston or 
| Charleston or New York, but what would be the 
|couseqinces so far merely as Oregon itself is con- 
cerned? The ery is now ‘the whole of Oregon or 
noue," and echo would answer, under such circum» 
stances, "non." ] see not how any tan in his 
senses can resist the conviction that, whatever eom- 
pensation we might console ourselves with, by a eut 
out ol Canada, or by the whole of Canada—under 
whatever eircumslances of succesa we might carry 
on the war in other quarters of the world or of our 
continent, the adoption of such a course would re- 
sult te the immediate loss of the whole of that ter- 
rüory. This, at least, is my own honest opinion. 

, As a friend, then, to Oregon, with every disposi- 
tion to maintain our just rights to that territory 
with the most sineere desire io see that lerrilory in 
the possession of sueh of our own people as desice 
to occupy it—whether hereafter as un independent 
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nation, as was originally suggested by a distinguish- 
ed senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) and more 
recently by a no less distinguished senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) orasa portion of our 
own wide-spread aud glorious republic—I am op- 
posed to the steps which are now ahout to be so hot- 
ly pursued. , 3 , 
Sir, 1 feel that I have a right to express something 
more than an ordinary interest in this matter.— 
There is no better element in onr title to Oregon 
than that which has been contrihuted by Bostom' en- 
lerprise. Yon may taik about the old navigators of 
Spain, and the Florida treaty, aud the settlement at: 
Astoria, and the survey of Lewis aod Clarke as 
much as you please, but you all come back, for your | 
best satisfactioo, to “Auld Robin Gray” in the end. | 
Capt. Robert Gray, of Boston, in the good ship Ca- | 


that soil. | 

| have secp, within a few months past, the last 
survivar cí his hardy crew, still living in a green 
old age, and exhihiling with a pride a few original | 
sketehes of some of the scenes ol that now manor] 
ble voyage. My constituents feel some pride in their 
connexion with the title to this territory. Dot im 
their name I profst against the result of their peacc- 
ful enterprise being turned to the account of ap un 
necessary and destructive war. | protest against the 
pure current of the river which they discovered, 
and to which their ship has given its noble name, be- 
iug wantonly stained with either American or Bri- 
tish blood! 

But while I am thus opposed to war for Oregon, 
or to any measures which, in my judgment, are 
likely to lead to war, I shall withhold no vote from 
any measures which the friends of the administra- 
tion nay bring forward for the defence of the coun- 
ty. Whether the bill be for two regiments or for 
twenty regiments, it shall pass for all me. To the 
last file, to the utmost farthing, they shall have men 
and money for the publie protection, But the re- 
sponsibility for bringing about such a state of things 
shall be theirs, and theirs only. They can prevent 
it if they please. The peace of the country and the 
honor of the country are still entirely eomipatible 
with each other. The Oregon question is still per- 


all that, the sight of which now made our hearts to 
glow. And he must be poor in diseernment who 
cannot see that sugh a country as ours, with twenty 
millions of pecple is possessed of a destiny of frce- 
dum, of wealth and of power, to which he cannot 
shut his eyes, and whieh, if applied to the Oregon 
question deserves something better of a reply than a 
sneer. Reasons now exist why we must refuse to 
Great Britain what we offered to her in 1818 aud 
1824. We have a destiny to fulfill. President Mon- 
roe had declared it in his message of 1823; Mr. 
Webster had glanced at it in his speech on the Pana- 
ma question when he said that Cuba was not ours, 
and we did not want it, but that if any European 
power should take forcible possession of il, the world 
wonld pronounce such an act an aggression on our 
rights. 


United States had spread, were spreading, and in- 
tended to spread,and should spread, and go on spread- 
ing. We have a right ta look to the future and make 
ita rule for the present. What had England to do 
with Oregon? What did she want with i? For his 
own part, Mr. B. had uot mueh regard for musty re- 
cords and old voyages of old sea captains, or anti- 
q ated Spanish treaties, beeause we had a higher and 
better title under the law of nature and of nations. 
No other nation ean he allowed to interfere with 
Oregon consistently with our safely. Our national 
safety demands that England shall not be allowed to 
augment her military command on all of our fron- 
lers and even on our own territory. Negotiation is 
now suspenced: Mr. B. trusts Britain will not 
think proper to go to war to extend her dominions 
over our shores, but if she will, then that no peace 
may ensue while she shall continue to have a single 
foothold on our continent. Mr. B. is in favor of 
peace, but not of any peace to be attended with dis- 
graceful concession. Oregon must never be given 
up. For himsclí he is no friend of the administra- 
uon, and if his word could e(lect it, Mr. Polk would 
go out of office to-morrow. He would be glad if 
the gentleman from hlinois would inform him if ne- 
gatiations are now closed or not? [ Mr. Douglas said, 
"They are closed.”} Then Mr. D. said that he 
wanted tu know what was to be done with the Ore- 


feetly susceptible of an amicable adjustment, and | {gon bill. Mr. B. will not vote for any iucrcase of 


rejoice to believe that it may stili be so adjusted.— 
We have had omens of peace in the other end of! 
the Capitol if none in this. war h 
adinipistration must tahe the responsibility for all its: 
guilt and all its disgrace. 


Mr. Owen next spoke. Mr. O. said that two years 
ago he had here offered a resolution directing the 
notiee to be given to Great Britain; and heeause he 
was satisfied that that convention was an instrument 
under which England was operating to our great in- 
jury lts practical result was that no Americans 
had settled north of the Columbia however inclined 
so to do, and for the renson that the Hudson Bay 
company busied themselves in taking care that they 
should not theresettle. The company used not arms 
it is true, but other active influences that had been 
equally and more effectual. There is not one harbor 
from Cape. Flattery at 499 down to the 429. lence 
the perlinacity with which Great Britain was op- 
posed to our extension north of 44°. She was eon- 
tending for not ter honor hut for her maritime and 
commercial throne. Mr. O. dillered. from the gen~ 
tleiman. from New York, (Mr. King,) and believed 
that the presidents faith was not to be questioned in 
having offered the 49:h. parallel. fle had done it in 
deference to the action of his predecessors, aud in 
deference to the peace. of the world, and the publie 
opinton of the world. ‘Ihe gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had said that peace was in itself, in its own 
nature, an honor. Mr. O. thought there was no 
bettar friend to peace than he himself; but there 
might be a peace jn stscif disgraceful and in its eon- 
sequences worse than war. lU war ensned it would 
not he the effeet of giving the notice to Great Britain 
for termination of the convention. 1n 1790 Spain 
had offered to settle the Nootka controversy by arhi- 
tration, and to leave the selection of the arbitrator 
to Great Britam. But Great Britain had declined 
the offer, alleging that wherever she had rights she 
would hersell assert and maintain them. Mr. O. i5 
in favor of applying the principle baek in this ease 
to herselt. m 

Mr. Baker, of Illinois, next spoke, and maintained 
that he was for the whole of Oreg: n—ours by every 
right, every grain of sand that sparkled in her moon- 
light and every pebble on its wave worn strand. It 
was ours, all ours; ours by treaty, ours hy diseovery. 
Some sneers, said Mr. B., have been cast upon what 
is ealled the right of destiny. But Mr. B. held that 
there 1s such a thing as the manifest destiny of a 
nation, and lie doubted not but that the pilgrim an- 
cestors of the gentleman (Mr. Winthrop) had in 
their day beheld in **wraptdream and solemn vision” 


But, if war comes, the | 


our present army before he shall learn from the 
presideut himself that there is a necessity for it. 

Mr. McDowell obtained the floor, and the house 
adjourned. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMANDING 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 


DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRESIOENT’S 
MESSAGE. 
Head quarters of the army, 
Washington, Nov 90, 1845. 


Sır: As the basis of this annual report, { have the | tenant) to each company of dragoons and infantry 


honor to suhmit tabular views of the ariny: 

A. Organization of the army, as established by law; 

B. General return (or actual number of the army;) 

C, D, E, F. Distribution of the army, territorially; 
and 

G. Exhibit of enlistments. 

The Indian frontiers continue in an unusual state 
of tranquillity. Within the year there has been no 
field operation, bet many precautionary expeditions 
and movements of troops. 

An expedition under Colonel Kearney, with five 
eompanies of his regiment, (Ist dragoons,) ulong 
the route of Oregon emigration to the South Pass of 
the Roeky mountains and back by the valley of the 
Arkansas and (he road of the Santa Fe traders, has 
been made with extraordinary despatch and snc- 
cess. He set out from Fort Leavenworth, on the 
Missouri, May the I8th, and returned the 19th of 
August—having marched 2200 miles in 99 days.— 
Colonel Kearney's interesting report, with an ab- 
stract of the journals kept, illustrated by a map of 
the whole route, are annexed. Jt wil] be seen that 
his officers and men entered upon the expedition 
with spirit, and conducted thentselves throughout 
with credit, The great number of Indians passed, 
in that wide circuit, must have been powerfully im- 
pressed with the vigor, alertness, aud fine appear- 
ance of the troops, as well as by the wise and lu- 
mane admonitions of tlie eominander. 

Solonel Kearney, well acquainted with the inter- 
ests, temper, and ailinities of those wild Indians, 
does not recommend the establishinent of any ad- 
vanced military post on the Oregon or Sante Fe 
routes, but rather bienaial or triennial cavalry ex- 
peditions, like the one he has so ably conducted. 

Another detachment of the same reginieut, under 
Captain Sumner, consisting of his own and Captain 
Allen's companies, was ui the saddle during the same 
period. These conipanics, fron the Des Moines 


i And England was not to be allowed to seize | 
Inmbia, gave you your earliest righs of foothold upon; Cuba or hold Oregon, because we, the people of the; 
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and Turkey rivers, took a northerly direction; cross- | 
ed the St. Peter's, and ascended its left bank to the ~ 
Lac Qui Parle (m this river) north of the 45th paral- 
lel of latitude. Captain Sumner held many impres- 
sive councils or talks with half-breeds, and other In- 
dians who reside within the British line, but who 
came south, every summer, in search of game; be- 
sides seizing, for trial in the civil courts, several 
former offenders among the Sioux Indians, whose 
homes are within our limits. No doubt this expedi- 
tion has also done much good, and great credit is due 
to its commander, officers, and men. J] annex Cap- 
tain Sumner’s report. 

The movements of troops in the direction of Texas 
have heen numerous. There are now in that eoun- 
try detachments from the four regiments of artille- 
ry; the whole of the 9d dragoons, the 3d, 4th, 5th; 
Tth, and 8th regiments of infantry, which (about 
4.000 men) compose the army of occupation, under 
Brevet Brigadier General ‘Taylor, an officer of high 
merit. What detachments he may have made from 
Corpus Christi, or what provisional! posts oeeupied, 
under the instructions of the war department, time , 
has not yet permilted us to learn. But from his 
known character, that of his general staff, com- 
manders, of corps, officers, and men, there is no 
donbt the army of oceupation will be more than suf- 
ficient for any defensive exigency likely to oceur ia 
that qnarter. 

To supply the troops «ent into Texas many of our 
principal frontiers, Atlantic and inland, have beea 
disfornished in the whole, or in great part, of their 
usual peace garrisons. For esample, from Lake 
Champlain, around by the Saint John's and Passa- 
maquoddy, to Newport, Rhode Island, not a com- 
pany has heen left, and a single regiment (the 2d in- 
fantry) has been extended from that lake to Copper 
Harbor, half way up Lake Superior—a distance, 
following the frontiers, of more than 1,300 miles, 


To meet the wants of our extended frontiers to 
the northwest, west, and southwest, and without re- 
ference ta any immediate danger of war, Indian or 
foreign, | beg to recommend a small augmentation of 
our regular forces for the ordinary service of those 
frontiers. This may be attained by new regiments 
—say one of artillery and three of infantey—which 
would add to the establishment 142 offieers and 2,114 
enlisted men, (including non-commissioned officers, 
&^.,) or— 

By adding 10 privates to each company of dra- 
goons, (now 50 privates each,) and 20 privates to 
each company of artillery and infantry, (now 49 
privates each,) of the present establishment, we 
should have a total increase (by this plan) for 20 
companies of dragoons, 40 of artillery, and 80 of in- 
fantry, of 2,600 privates—without the addition of a 
regiment, or of one non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or arlificer. See organization (table) of the 
regular army of the United States, Army Register.— 
But, in this case, an additional subaltern (21 leu- 


(100) would be necessary. There are, at present, 
about 95 brevet second lieutenants (graduates of the 
Military Academy—strangely called supernumerary 
by act of April 29, 1812, see. 4) attached to campa- 
nies, and doing duty with them. These officers 
would be absorbed, by promotion, should this second 
pian of auginentation be earried ont, and the future 
supernumerary or brevet 2d lieutenants (graduates 
of tlie academy) he kept down, for a series of years, 
to a small ouroher—not more than sufficient to sup- 
ply three offiecrs constantly on duty with each eom- 
pany, and to give others for staff and detached du- 
lies which the progress of the service will, in five or 
seven years, certainly demand. 

Esciusive of eommissioned offieers, the peace es- 
tahlishment was—from 1808 to 1812, 9,128 men; 
from 1815 to 1821, 11,596; and at the date of the 
last redueiion, in 1842, 11,510; since that reduction, 
as at present, 7,873. 

With the larger angmentation, suggested above— 
2,600 privates—the non-commissioned officers and 
all otber enlisted men would then stand 10,483; a 
strength Jess than that of either 1821 or 1842. 

It wiil have bscn seen, in the second plan above, 
that l have proposed an addition of 10 privates to 
each company of dragoons, and ot 20 to each com- 
pany of arullery and mfaotry only. There is no pe- 
cular litness in (hose respective numbers. All come 
panies in war, ot on the near approach of war, are 
generally carried up to abou: 100 privates cach; and 
no matter what the hmh of law, the number will 
always fall from IU to Qu per centum below, from tlie " 
fear of enlisting even. one man beyond the estab- 
lishment. 

Our present. skeleton army may, then, without an 
additional regiment, and by the mere addition of 
privates, be augmented 7,960 men, (more than dou- 
bled)—making a total a! non-commissioned officers, 
&c., &e., of 15,843. 
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I offer bnt elements. It isfor higher authorities 
to determine the extent (if any) and mode of aug- 
mentation. But I may add that companies with but 
42 privates cannot be isolated, (as the ordinary ser- 
vice of the frontiers so frequently requires,) and 
hence are often doubled, to garrison even some of 
the smaller posts. 

I beg also to recommend, for service al the Mili- 
tary Academy, and elsewhere, the creation of a 
company of 100 enlisted mea, like that formerly 
styled, a company of bombardiers, sappers, and miners,” 
by the “aet making further provision for the corps 
of engineers," (sec. 1) approved April 29, 1812 — 
That company was attached to the eorps of engin 
eers, and habitually kept on duty at the aeadeiny.— 
It unfortunately was abolished by the act for redu- 
cing the army io 1821, after aequiring mueh dis- 
tinction in the Niagara campaign of 1814, under 
Captaia D. B. Douglass, of the engineers, since pro- 
fesso of tnginecring. No new commissioned officer 
would be be needed with the company, as it would 
properly, as before, be officered from the corps.of 
engineers. 

The want of such company ‘at the academy, for 
the practical exemplification, on the gronnd, of the 
art of attack and defence of fortified places, incla- 
diog saps and mines, is universally felt in the army. 

lventure once more respect(ully to invite atten- 
tion to a retreat or asylum for the worn-out or decay- 
ed rank and file of the army. The subject has been 
twice reported upon favorably, with bills, by com- 
mittees on military affairs in the house nf represen- 
tatives. See report No. 74, 9d session 26th congress, 
and report No. 109, 2d session 98:h congress. If the 
want can oaly be placed fully before congress, it 
'seems impossible to douht success, as the asylum 
would impose no burden on the treasury, but be sup- 
ported from the army itself, in deductions, fines, and 
‘Teversions. 

J have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, 
your obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


Repart of a summer campaign lo the Rocky mountains, 
à &c , in 1845. 
Ilead quarters Lst Regiment D:azoons, 

a St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15, 1845. 

Sin: The marches pointed out in the instructions 
to me from your office, of April 9th, have been per- 
formed. The journal report, by Adjutant Turner, 
Ist dragoons, and the map of the’ country over 
which we passed, drawn by Lieutenant Franklin, to 


. pographical engineers, being now completed, are en- 


closed herewith. They render auy other thao a brief 
report from me unnecessary. 

On the 18th May I left Fort Leavenworth, being 
ja command o! five companies of my regiment, each 
50 strong, well mounted and equipped for any ser- 
vite; each dragoon having his proper arms—a sabre, 
carbine, and pistol. Two mountain howitzers fol- 
lowed in the rear of the eolumn. The officers at- 

‘tached to the expedition were Colonel Kearny, 
Surgeon De Camp, Captain McNissack, (assistant 
quartermaster,) Lieutenant Franklin, (topographical 
eogincers,) Lieutenant Turner, (adjutant of regi- 
ment) Lientenant Carleton, (ass.stant commissary 
of subsistence.) With company A, were Captain 
Eustis, Lieutenant EwellH—with C, Captain Moore, 
Lieutenant Smith—with F, Lieutenants Kearney, 
Stanton—with G, Capt. Burgwin, Lieutenant Love 
—with K, Captain Cooke, Lieutenant Hammond.— 
Mr. Thomas Fitzpatrick was our guide. From Fart 
Leavenworth we marched westward, and in about 
120 miles fell on the Oregon trail, near the “Big 
_ Blue;” continued on that trail to the Nebraska, or 
Platte river, which we struck near the head of 
Grand islaud,—up the right baok of that river to 
the “Farks,"—up the “North Fork” to Fort Lara- 
"mie, which is a trading pos’ of tie fur company at 
the mouth of the Laramie river, and which we 
reached on the 14th Jone. Leaving company A in 


camp, a tew miles from Fort Laratoie, } proceeded 


l 


“with the other four on the 17th June—continued up 
the north fork of the Platte—erossed from that river 
-near the “Red Buttes,” to “Sweet Water"—up that 
- river 1o a short distance from its source, where we 
left ıt and marched by the ‘South Fass” of the 
Rocky mouatains to the waters of Green river, on 


"the Colorado of the West, which flaws to the Gulf 


“of California and the Pacific ocean. 
Haviog reached the “South Pass," the extreme 
west contemplated in our expedition, we, on the 1st 
of July, commenced our return; and, on the (3th, 
found company A not far from where we liad left it 
on tbe Laramie river. Taking that company with 
. Us, we proceeded south on the following day— 

marched near the base of the mountaios, (passing 
> *Long’s” and ''Pike’s” peaks,”) reached the Arkan- 
a 3a9, about 100 miles below Taas, and about 60 miles 


above **Bent's fort,” (another tradiog post of the fur 
eompany,)—passed that fort on the 29th July—enn- 
tinued our march down, on the left hank of the Ar- 
kansas, to near the ‘Pawnee fork” of it—from there 
to the Kansas, which we crossed about 50 miles 


Tt was ascertained by us thal nearly all the emi- 


river, on which are said to be the best lands within 
our limits south of the Columbia; and it is known that 
to get there they would, after leaving the South Pass, 


gs of this season were going to the Wilhamet 
| 


from its mouth, and returned to Fort Leavenworth | follow the trail of the emigrasts of previous yeara 
on the 24th of August, having been absent from there jand go to Fort Hall, which is on “Lewis? Fork;? 
99 days; during which these dragoons had marched | down that fork to the Columbia; down that river 
at least 2,200 miles through the Indian country—a | near to its mouth, where they find the Wilhamet; 
wilderness; a considerable portion of it a harren one | then ap that river—u most circuitous jonrney. No 
—earrying their provisions and stores with them, | other rnute has yet been discovered by which the 
their horses subsisting entirely upon the grass afford- | emigrants or others ean get to the Wilhamet; but 
ed by the prairie. there is little or no donht that a distance of about 
During our march, we met with the Pawnees— | 400 miles can be saved for them, and a much better 
with several tribes of the Sioux Indians—with the | route than the present one to pass over, by leaving 
Cheyennes Arapahoes. They were distinctly toll | the trail on Bear river—pass north of Lake Bonne- 
that the road opened hy the dragoons must not be | ville to Ozden's on Last river—cross the Wyhee 
closed by the Indians, and that the white people tra- | river and the Blue mountains north of Clamet lake, 
velling upon it mast not be disturbed, either in their | aad then fall on Ihe head-waters of the Wilhamet.— 
persons or property. It is believed that the Indians | Shonld it be deemed advisable to have that country 
will remember and ohserve what has been told to | explored, with the view of finding such a route as I 
them on this subject. havc alluded to, [ would respectfully recommend for 
Diring our march, we met with no obstacles that purpose Mr. Thomas Fitzpatrick, who was our 
that were not easily overcome, and with but one ac- guide during the late expedition; an excelient woods- 
cident of e serious result, which was that of a car-|man—one wha has been much west of the moun- 
hine being accidentally discharged by private (armis, and who has as good, if uot a better know- 
Smith, of company G, when the ball shattered his ledge of that country than any other man in exist- 
right arm so much as to render amputation neces- | ence. 
sury. In marching down the Aikansas, we met with 
Every man who left Fort Leaven-vorth, with the | several parties of traders going to Texas and Sanla 
command, in May, has returned to his station. We Fe; they were getting slong without molestation 
lost about nine public horses and mules, which died | and without difficulty. We saw no ladians on this 
of disease, fatigne, and other causes. river, except some Apaches who reside in New 
Great credit is due to the offiers and enlisted men | Mexico. 
who composed thts command. They have all prov- There are a number of white men from our own 


ed themselves what their ambition is ta be—good 
soliliers. 

From the time of our reaching the Orezon trail, 
near the "Big Blue? we continued on it to the | 
“South Pass,” overtaking many of the emigrants, 
the advance of whom we passed at Fort Laramie. 
The total number this season we found to he about 
850 men, 475 women, 1000 children; driving with 
them about 7,000 head of cattle, 400 horses and 


states, who have nominally their residence near 
Tuas and Santa Fe, and who come frequently into 
the Indian country between the Upper Arkansas and 
the Platte between **Bents fori” and “Fort Lara- 
inie," bringing whiskey with them, which they trade 
to the Indians—consequently causing mach dificul- 
ty snd doing much harm. ‘This should be prevented; 
and possibly might, by the appointment of a sub- 


jagent, which I recommend, located at‘ Bent's fort,” 


mules, with 460 wagons. “who, under instructions from the war department, 
From Fort Leavenworth to the neighborhood of might put a stop tu that traffic in that section of 
Fort Laramie, we found the soil tolerably fertile, | country. 
and affording tolerable grazing for our horses. From | | cannot refrain from repeating, in this place, 
the neighborhood of Fort Laramie to the South |whal I have for many years been convinced of— 
Pass, a distance of about 300 miles, the country is a | that the good of the Indians would be much advanc- 
barren sandy desert, producing litile else than “Fre- | ed, and the peace of the country much more effectu- 
montia,"! (so called after Captain Fremont,) Arteme- ‘ally secured, if congress would pass a law declaring 
sia, (wild sage,) and a variety of cactus, (prickly | the whole of the Indian country under martial law. 
pear. Near the water courses we found grass |The difficulty of taking persons accused of offences 
enough to support oar horses, though frequently not jin the Indian country, with witnesses, to the civil 
as much as they required. From near Fort Lirami- | courts, which are so remote, and which sit only at 
to the South Pass, 1 do not believe that a hail dozen |statled. periods in the year, renders much of the 


quarter sections of land (of good soil, timber, and 
water) could be foand, which a westeru farmer 
would settle upon, if located in Missouri, or in any 
other state where the soil and other advantages for 
farming are equally favorable. 


It has been suggested by some persons that a mili- 
tary post should be established near Fort Laramie, 
or above there, for the protection uf the Oregon emi- 
grants, and as a connecting link with the Oregon 
territory. I am ol the opinion that the establish 
ment of a post there, at this ume, would tie very in- 


| judicious, and the little advantage to be derived from 
H not in the least commensarate with the enormous | 


expense which would necessarily be incurred in 
maintaining it; as, on secoant of there being no 
water transportation (the fur companies could not 
even get their skin-boats down the Platte tnis sea- 
son) all the supplies for such post must be hauled 
by land about 350 miles—namely from Fort Pierre, 
(a trading pust of the American Fur company,) on 
the Missouri, and which is the nearest point to it on 
that river. 

1n lieu of the establishment of a military post in 
that upper country, 1 would suggest that a inilitary 
exptdiliun, similar to the one of this season, he made 
every two or three years. They would serve ta 
keep the Indians perfectly quiet, reminding thero of 
(ss this one proved) the lacility and rapidity with 
which our dragoons can march through any part of 
their country, and that there is no place where they 
can go but the dragoons can follow; and, as we are 
better mounted than they are, overtake them. 

Although we did not see as many Indians on our 
march as we had desired, yet the fact of our baving 
been through their country is, no doubt, at this 
time known lo every man, woman, and ehild in it. 
And as these were the first soldiers ever seen by 
those upper Iodians, and as those who saw then 
were much strack with their uniform appearance— 
their fine horses—their arms and big guns (üowit- 
zers)—it 19 must probable, in their accounts to those 
who did not see us, they have rather exaggerated 
than lessened our numbers, power, and force. 


[trade and intercourse law of 1834 inoperative and 
useless 5 

ft will be seen by the aceampanying map, that 
(from observations taken by Lient. Franklin, (topo- 
graphical engineer,) he found ‘Jackson’s Grove,” 
on the south side of the Arkansas, (the place where 
Capt. Cooke, of my regiment, disarmed the Texans 
under Col. Saively in 1843,) to be east of the 100th 
| dez. of longitude, and therefore was at that lime, ag 
now, within our territorial limits. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
à S. W. KEARNEY, 

Colonet Ist dragoons. 

Brig. Gen. R. Jones, Adjutant General U. S. Army. 


REMARKS. 

What Colonel Kearney proposes—martial lavo for 
the “Indian eountry”’—(see Cross, p. 234, act June 
30, 1834, sec. 1,) may be worthy of consideration. 

I cannot coneeive the legal existeace of martial 
law in the United States, or in their organized terri- 
tories, exeept as preseibed by congress in the act of 
April 10, 1806, commonly called rules and articles of 
war. For the persons aubject tu this code, sce the be- 
ginning of the act, and articles 96 and 97—also sec. 
12, Cross, pp. 107, 122, and 123. All but the last of 
these provisions are founded on art. i, sec. 8, clauses 
13, 14, ad 15, of the constitution, and the 5th 
amendmeot. Bot the writ of habeas corpus may be 
suspended by congress, in certain cases, and this it 
has been iguorantly supposed would let in martial 
law as applieable to persons other than those men- 
tioned in the articles of war. Such persons might, 
no doubt, under the suspension of the writ, be de- 
prived of their liberly for a time, but could only be 
further punished by the ordinary or civi! courts of 
the land, if citizens, and consequently not spies.” 
Col. Kearney’s suggestion, however, applies to the 
Jadian country as defined iu the act of 1934, and 
which lies outside of our states and organized terri- 
tories. 

Respectfully submitted to the secretary of war. 

Nov. 10, 1845. WINFIELD SCOTT. 
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Mexteo. The New York Sun says ir hus reeewed 
leiura 8. few daya later from the city of Mexico, but 
they contain no certain information of the aetual result 
of Gencrzl Paredes! revolt. There were rumors in 
Washington last week that he had overthrown Her e- 
ra's guvernment, and these rumors appear oniy to be 
repeated in the intelligence received by the Sgn. It 
guys. “ile had pronounced against the administrativa 


a 
of President Herrera, and was marching rapidly to- 
wards the eapital, having thrown the government off 


Dwir guard hy wating to them, on the same day that he 
revulied, that he was going to the ‘lexan frontiers to 
‘shastise the Americans.” He was earrying aii hefore 
lim on. the road, being juioeu hy the forces in the de- 
parimenits. ‘Herrera hos fallen, says one of our eor- 
respondents, "and a fierce tyrant of the order of 
Santa Anna has ascended the throne of the Moutezn- 
mas. We inler from this that ine eapital hia submited 
to Paredes The rumored movements ul France aod 
England in Mexicu dicate an ailanee between them 
and Paredes. Aa offiecr of the Society for the Union 
of the North Ameriean Republics wiites enconragingly 
ol the sucieiy's prospects, and says, ‘the revolution of 
Paiedes is only the first of along series of revolutions, 
planned m Europe fora purpose which the peuple. of 
Mexicu will yet discover, in time to defeat the whole 
scheme and save the cauntry.’” 

Later. T'he barque Ann Louisa, arrived at New 
York, briags Vera Croz dates to the Muh; files of pa- 


pers from thence tu the 10.4, aad froin the city of Mex: | 
Oar readers wil! be equally | 


ieo to the 4th December. I 
surprised and graüfied,to ascertain froin all tiase avurees, 
thai the report of a counter revolution baving been at- 


tempted by Gen. Paredes, and his pronouncing uguinst | 


a trenty with the United States, aad Ms marching upon 
Mexico, are untavaded aspersious of ihat officer's cha- 
racier, for which he has ordered legs! proceedings to lie 
commenced at Mexico, ‘The Amercan minister, Mr. 
Sup£LL, tad left Vera Cruz for Mexico. Verbal ac- 
cenas suy lie had reached thar city. Mr. Paraorr, see: 
relery ck teganon, had reached Vera Cruz in the U. 3. 
brig Porpoise. "lhe U.S. ship St. Marys wag to sail 
from Vera Cruz for Pensaeala on the 15th ult. 

The chamber of depuites weat into secre: session on 
the 22d ul, and deelaied its siting permauent, ia order 
that ilie two generals, Paredes and Arista, might make 
certan communications to the government, upon the 
mevement of the troops of ihe United States upon. Ma- 
tamoras. This was before inulhyence lad reached 
there of the arrival uf an American minster. 

Aceounts ure published in the Mexican papers of the 
arrival at different times np to the 29ih of November, at 
Matanvras, of four of the draguous and one of the in- 
tnuy, “from the eoeniy's anny at Corpus Chriai,” 
jully armed and equipped, all Irishmen, and helunging 
to u party that Was seul out LO reconnotre the passes of 
the Nueces. They assign their conviction ut the injus- 
lice of the conduct of the Americans towards the Mex- 
ican republic, ag their inducement for changing sides in 
the efiray. 

The department of Durango had guffered dreadfully by 
an attack trom the lidmnus. The duy of San Juan del 
Ray, had been taken by them afier a severe fight m 
which 58 of the citizeus were lelt dend upon ibe field 
T'he lasians were threatuing the departiieut of Coahuil- 
la, and also others, On the 9th December the steam- 
ship Guadaloupe lett the above port for "l'obaseo, 
liaving on board General M. Cela, governor and eom 
yuandant of the department, with officers and suite, and 
a batalion of infantry. 


Sr. Domiaco. By arrivals at New York intelligence 
has licen received of an ensagement between the Domi- 
nicans and Haytiens, in which the latter were complete- 
ly defeated, with a loss of 40J or UU men, and suime 
taken prisocers. ‘Che Haytiens were making prepara- 
lions for another encounter, 


Livsiness CIRCLES, are considerably interrupted, in part 
by tire depth of winter, and in pari by the nee pu ise uf 
of our political relations—all fearfulto move forthe mo 
ment, uutil some decided complexion ts assumed io re- 
gard to wal or peace. The priee of flour has rather im- 
proved daring the week, Other produce has nut — 
Stocks conunue to have a downward ienüencey, 

Money is at u higher rate uf interest und moro diffi- 
eult to be obtained in Boston, New York, and Philadel 
phia. Caution is the order of the day. | 

Business men and bustuess communities are now ac. 
tively occupied ia making up the annual exhibits of the 
just ye al’s vpe rations. 


From Earope we have no advicessinee the arrival of 
the Acadia, whieh brouglit Liverpool daies to the 4d 
Dec. No steamer was to leave these after that, lor this 
conntry duriuz December. We are now looking for 
some ul our fine packet ships with pnpatience. ‘The 
Burgundy was to leave Havre on the Ist, the Iowa on 
the 8th, the Oneida on the F6rh, and the Mineral on the 
24th Dee. ‘Phe Rochester was to swil from Liverpool on 
the the 6th; the Gurrick on the ilih; the 5t. George on 
the oth; the Montezuma on the loth; tlie Independence 
on the 2lat. ‘Pie Quebec was to leave London on the 
JO0:h and the Victona on the 20, Oue of dig steamers 
was io leuve Liverpool on ilic 4il of January. 


Tur Tarir. The last number of the Liverpoul 
Times, received by the Acadia, contains the following: 
“Conunerce is alwuys the svother ofangiy passions—the 
oil upon the troubled waters of contenging factions. 1i 


is upon this ground that, irresp clive of his war prepen- 
sines, a large party in this country (England? wish well 
to Mr. Pulk. They dislike his yugnacitv, but they are 
partial to the President becatse he is a Free Trader, and 
is desirous of reducing the Tarif from “Protegiion,” or 
prohibition, to revenue.” 

Hox. A. Stewart has addressed a eirqular to mer- 
chants, manulacturers, farmers, mechaniss, laborers, 
and others, with a view to usiog the answers to the in- 
lerrogatories propounded, in the discussion bf the tariff 


sUuipiion uf the fact, that protective duties increase pri- 
ees, und are, theretore, oppressive, aid that if this ean 
be proved unirue, the whole opposition must tall. 


fore trust attention will he paid to the questions, which 
Mr. Stewart will probably cireulate extensively. 
(Pail. North American. 
“Riehelien” wri'es fiom W asitington to the New York 
Tribune: — Quite a force from the Boston, New York, 


sent in this city, trying that Financial Utopia, where 
Protection begins an! Revenue ends. Mr Bridge of 
| Boston, Bugardus, Welden and Conolly of New Yurk, 


Stewart of Philadelphia, and other Deputy Collectors, ! 


Appraisers, Clerks, &e. are ere on this interesting bu- 
suiess. They have a rvou in the Treasury building, 
where they meer dai!y to assist Mr. Walker iu maturing 
a free trade tariff bil.” 

One of the first measures adopted by the Repubheaa 
pariy duriog Mr. Madisons, administration. towards oh- 
taining ways aud means wherewith tv conduet the op- 
cralians of the war of 1312, was by a single act of 
[congress to danble ihe duties upan importations which 
| rate was eontinued during the whole uf the war. 

The present administration appear determined to re- 
| verse that proce-s, by lowering the exisung tariff about 
| ene halt. 

The Hon, CBaRUEs Hunson, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Worcester, Mass. Disiciet, has writen a 
lever to the editor af the Worcester Spy, in which he 
says: "IE think the fa'e of the present tarit! aet is seal- 
jed. To save itin the hevsc, we must have every Whig 
vote and about 39 ul the Democratie voies, and I can- 
not reckon moe than 25 [n the senate, if the two 
Texan senators, which wiil be on before the subject is 
acted upun, be free trade inen, as they doubtless will be, 
i there is no hope of arresting it there. ED think, therefore, 
that we have got ta subunt to democratic free trade.” 


Henry Cray. Tie New Orleaos correspondent of 
the Charleston Courier, ina recent letter, says; Mr. Clay 
is expected here shortly oa matters of business, and it is 
generally understood that he will pass the Christmas 
uolidays withus. (Seach was Mr. Clay's intention, but 
| we very much lear that it has been frustrated by the state 

ot navigation on the western rivers.) lris said that he 

visretained ina very heavy law suit. which is to be ur- 
gued betore one of our courts this winter, and in which 
the United States is defendant, the property in dispute 
| being of immense value. ftumor says that Mr. Glay 
hasa fee of $10,000 down. and is to have one-third of 
the property clained if suecesstul. There ate some re- 
| poris of his being un a short visit to. Havana, and per- 
haps to Texas, (doubtful) before he returns to Kentucky, 
but L know noting as to what rehance may be plaeed 
upon them, 


Texas. By the arrival of the steamship Galveston we 
| have received our files uf Texas papers to the 27th ulr.— 
| The returns of the reeent electivaus were coming in. Gen. 
Burleson is elected senator trum Bastrup and ‘Travis. — 
Among the names of the senators and representatives 
chosen, we pereeive thuse of General Cuambers, Col. 
Cuney. Col. V. B. Howard, Gen. Cazneau. 
derson is doubtless eleeted govern:r— Major Darnell, pru- 
babiy, heut governer. i 

Hon. T. Pilsbury has accepted ihe nominsted for re- 
presentalive to congress. 
Letters fromthe Red River couatry annaunce astesdy 
advance in prosperiiy, und a Coustant stream of emigra- 
tion. LN. O. Bee. 


U. S treasury nores, The amount of outstanding 
and uticancelled nutes, on the 1st ol Juuuary, 1846, waa 
$577,895 33, 


New YORK CU-TOM HOUSE. 


Amount of collections 


duri the monti ol December, 1544, $900,003 
do do do 1815, 1,079,666 
1815 exceeds 1844 by $159,663 


|i. New Yong. The Legislature, inet on Tuesday. ‘The 

lientenant governor is ex ollivio president of ihe senate, 
[and Winuram E. Cratx was elected. speaker of tlie 
| house of representatives. 

The two houses having organized, governor Wriour, 
al as lus guaual message hom which wejlearn 
that 

The Cunal debt, at the cluso of the bseal year on the 
30th September last, amounted to $19,090,020 77. OF 
ibis sum, $111,365 54, all that remains of the old canal 
debt due on the Ist July last, waa provided for, us waa 
alsv the payment oi the Chenuugo cunal stocks, whieh 
heeame payable on the Ist instant. So that the balance 
af debt not yet due is $47,216,119 57. The amount Fal- 
ling due on the Ist July next for the Oswego nnd Cayngs 
und Seneca stocka will be $571,301; which, when pnid 
will leave the balunee of auredeemed canal deht $16,- 
644,515 57. ‘hus, while the means of the two first 
years after the passage of the nct ut 1842 were consum- 
ed in paying of] temporary loans, damages to contractors, 


question before the present congress. le says tive whole ; 
opp aition to the proteclive policy is based upon the as- : 
; year. 


The ; 


Philadelphia and B iltimore Custom-housea is now E 


Gen. Heo- | 


§—CHRUNICLE, 


&c., 80 that the stock debt was aetually increased in that 
time, the actual reduction in the debt for the yesra end- 
ing with the present fiseal year will be $4,069,090. Re- 
‘sults like these,” says the goveronr, “will rapidly relieve 
the canal revenues from the consuming demand for ins 
terest which has so long nearly absorbed their whole nett 
proceeds.” 

The revenues of all the canals, for the last fiscal year 
i have exceeded those of 1844 by the sum of $25,884 38, 
but the expenses exceed those of that year by $140,169 
96; so that the surplus of revenue over the expenditure 
is 114,185 58 less than the same surplus of the previeus 
The ennaltolls for the last fiscal years were $12,- 
305 56 less than for the year 18t4. But the tolls upon 
¿the canals for the last season of navigation have exeeed- 


question is resolved into one of mere fact, and we there- jed those vf any previous vear, being $2,616,453 73 a- 
gainst $2,146,372. 52 for 1914. 


The goveroor approves of the enurse of the President 
in relation to the Oregon question, and of the affer of the 
49th parallel ts the extreme limit of reasonable conees- 
Sion. 

Tue ANrI-RENT TROUSLES, occupy consilerahle 

space in the message; by way of remedy for the evils 
j complained uf he reconimends a change of the tenures 


the laodlords;) the aholinon, prospectively, ot the distreag 
j lor rent; and the remaval af leasehold estates. 


| Pennsytvanta. The legislature met on Tuesday laa! 7 


‘Damel L. Sherwood [loeo] was elected president of the 
senate, and Findley Paterson, [loco ] of Armstrong co., 
| speaker of the house of delegates. 

‘The govermu’s message shows the balance in the state 
treasury to be £625,000, which, with what may certainly 
be calculated on, will meet the interest due in February, 
whirh will be paid. 

The public debt is 840.986.392, the annual interest on 
which is $2,023 996—a sum less than the receipts; but 
the posipsnement of a certain elass «f payments enablea 
the state to meet the principal demands. 

The governor remarks that he was right in his mes- 
sage ul jast Janpary, that the state was no: thea prepare 
ed to resume the payment of its interest; but having 
commenced, it would be dishonorable now not to mske 
provisions to Satisfy publie wants. 

The present, the governor considers as a erisis, and 
thinks 11 ought to be met. In Deceniber next, there will 
be only $100,600 in the treasury, so thut though no ex- 
traurdinary expenses should be inenrred, there must be 
aome additional income to meet the February ioterest in 
1347 
does oot advise. 


provemeots in the state, shows now the debt of the state. 
arose, refera 10 the legislatiso whieh led to great lossea, 
and condemns the system of gratuities. 

There is a glance at the evils of Banks, and the bank- 
ing sysem wiih its evils. The governor thinks that no 
new banking eapital is required, and that restrictions 
ought, when they ean, be placed on the existing hanks. 

elerence is made to the important mineral snd agri- 
eultural wealtl ef the state, and that leads to a referenee 
ta the protective tariff, und in favor of diseriminating due 
hes for proteesion. 

The tariff —Mr. Sanderson, of Lebanon, introduced 
into the legislature of Pennsylvania, a prenmb'e and re- 
soluijons setting furth the advantages and blessings ate 
tribuiuble to the tariff aet of. 1842, snd requesting (not 
instructing) the seuators and representatives in congress 
froin that state, to oppose any attempt. to amend or mo- 
dify the suid act ct August, 3I, 1842, Laid on the table. 


Vireinia, Internol improvements.—There is certainly - 


no want af schemes nor apparently any laek of anxiety 
lon the part af the representatives of the Old Daminion 
to iake progress towards ceveloping the sdvaniages of 
that state,—bit we regret to observe indications ot a de- 
plorahle want of harmony, irom which an eanre failura 
13 to be epprehenved. So far, no one scheme or interest 
has been alle ty rally a majority of the legislature. Sece 


tional interests, the east arrayed agaist the west ns B c 


matter of course, is thefirst grand division of interests. 
Then these have cach some half dozen sub-division 
such as Wheeling against Parkershurg—the James’ river 
euoal against railroads, &e. &c. armony may be 
tar as to make some favorable domonstration in favor 
the ample natural resourees of this noble state. 

The list project we have an aecount of fram thence is 
a sweeping one. A bill has been proposed in the house 
by a representative trom Richmond, tor incorporating & 
company with a eapital ot $12,000,000, to construet 
railroad fro n Riehmoud to the Ohio river. The atate 
to subscribe two fifths uf the capital so soon as the oth 
three fifths sini] have been taken. The company is 
have a vast scope of uther powers besides that uf cot 
struciing 15e ruad—such for insianoe, ua “buying, sel 
ing, and improving uuse'tled und waste lands west of 
the Binge Ridge in this stute, and forthe establishment 
and carrying on ef nianutacteries of iron, flour, cottons 
aud such other purposes ug the company may select i 


ezeept banking.” 

‘Kuo: iN Noatu Orseux. Should we ever extend 
our possessions in Oregun as far norih as the Romanz 
mountains, in what is now called the British possessio 
near the seventicth parallel, we ehall reach that paral- 
tel where the sun does not set in summer. 

The days sre therefore six months long. What n alt 
rious Fourth of July these Oregonians will huve. V 
wonder if the troops will parade ull the morning, aa they 
do umong us! We should like to sce their first uration, 
if it was not too lung. UN. Y. Sun. 


o 


froin leasehold to tee simple estates, (with the eonsent of © 


What that income shall be frum, the governor 


The governor gaes into a short history of internal im- 


| 


worked ont by frieiion perhaps, during the session, t 
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"ARE WE TO HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 


This very serious question is now asked on every 


hand, and alike in relation to both Mexico and Great 


Britain. 
Relotions with Mexico. The week commenced with 
a gloomy aspect. Vurious reports cireulated indicat- 


jog that unpleasant information had reached Wash- 


` Washington. 


ington from Mexico. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore Sun wrote expressly that a 
messenger had arrived there with voluminous des- 
patches from Mr. SzipELL, our minister and bringing 
Mexico, dates to the 4th, which stated that a revolu- 
tion would be effected either the next day or the day 
after, in favor of gen. Pañeoes, upon the avowed 
basis of his declaring war against the United States 
in less than thirty days. 

These rumors were in a measure confirmed by N. 
York papers of Saturday last, stating that though the 
papers brought by the Ann Louisa, from Vera Cruz, 
(as noticed in our last) went to discredit the report 
of any attempt at revolution by gen. Paredes, yet 
the statements of persons wha had arrived in that 
vessel were to the contrary. ‘They now represeat 
that affairs looked unfavorable. 

Tuesday morning’s southera mail brought confir- 
mation of the reports. It was said that a messenger 


from Mr. Slidell had arrived at Pensacola, on the 2g | Senator from Georgia, who it was expected would 
inst. m the U. S. ship St Marys and had reached | Sustain Mr. Carmouw's course, and who had been 


Pensacola and Mobile journals al] indeed designated as Mr. C.’s “left -bawer," so far 


ngree that the inteHigence brought by this arrival 
from Mexico is unfavorable. Soie state that Mr. 
Slideli had not been well received?—otbers, “that 
he had not been received at all?—others again that 
“he had been badly received." The fact appcars to 


‘be, that a revolution was impending, unfavorahle to 


the purposes of his missiou. 

The Union of Monday evening, contradicts the 
rumor of a messenger having arrived from Mr. Slidell, 
and is silent as to the import of the despatches re» 
eeived from him. 

The New Orleans Courier of January 3, with some 
information not possessed by other papers of that 
city, discusses at large the probabiiily of the success 


of Mr. Slidell's mission to Mexico. According to ita 
, views, (as translated and condensed fur tbe Picay- 


_ Paredes. 
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uoe), this success must depend upon the ability of 
the government of president Herrera to withstand 
the attack af Paredes. ‘he Courier enters at leng'h 
into the circumstances and position of both the chief- 
tains, ss well as of generals Arista and Bustamente, 
and tlience it deduces the almost certain triumph of 
But the principle upon which Paredes 
will go into power is that of unqualificd resistance 
to the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
and to the dismemberment of the Mexican republic. 
Hence, the Courter argues, his supremacy will be 
fatal to the hopes entertained of success for the Ame- 
rican minister. The latest account received at New 
Orleans brought a report that Paredea bad declared 
against Herrera, and was marching upon the capital: 
but in the mean time the government organ at Mexi- 
co has officially announced that Paredes bad as- 
sured the president that he would stand by and sup- 
port the government in negotiating with the United 
States, in case the popular clamor against making 
peace should endanger the safety of the governmeut. 

The New Orleans Courier, said to be well inform- 
ed as to Mr. Stideli’s movenienis, states that the 
minis.er reached Mexico on the 8th, and was still 
there on the 17th unaccredited as minister. 

The New Orleans Times publishes an extract of a 
letter from Mexico dated the 18th, which says— 
“Mr. Slidell has been relused by the ministry to en- 
ter upon the negotatiens respecting Texas, as he 
eame here with credentials as a resident minister, in- 
stead of as a commissioner for the arrangement of a 
particular question." — — r : 

The Times adds—Private létters mention that 
Mr.Slidell has written on to Washinglon for fuil 
powers; we know not on what authority this state- 


meat is made, but it would seem a singular one, in 


hia capaeity of minister plenipotentiary.” 
RELATIGNS WITH ENGLAND. 
' The gloom was still more portentous in relation 
to the differences with England on the Oregon ques- 
tion. 

It was ascertained that a formidable portion of the 
wbig members in each house of congress had decid- 

Vel. XIX—Sig.. 20. 


tion, to aotify Great Britainof the termination of the 
joint occupancy of Oregon on the termination of the 
twelve months, and aecording to the recommenda- 
tions of his message, then to nàsume exclusive juris- 
diction over the whole territory, and in the mean- 
time to follow up this course with preparatory mea- 
sures. Inshort it was understood that they had de- 
termined not to incur the responsibility of opposing 
a war. If the administration determined to bring 


the Oregon question to an issue, they would sustain | 


the claim of whatever it might be, for all that we 
were entitled to. 


On the other hand, on counting up, it became quite 


uncertain, whether the southern portion of the ad- | editors of that journal, 


ministration party, which now sided with Mr. Car- 
HOON in opposing the war measures, would be suf- 
ficient to prevent the adoption of the presidents re- 
commendation, thus strengthened by whig votes.— 
The advocates for giving immediate notice confident: 
ly asserted that they would have a decided majority 
in both houses. 

The repeated assertion of various letter writers 
and public journals, that negotiations had been re- 
sumed, was ascertained to be totaily unfounded. 


It wos now ascertained too, that Mr. Conauitt, 


from doing so, would go decidedly for giving the 
hotice to Great Britain. 

it was further supposed ta be ascertained—at least 
so writes the Washington correspondent of the Pin- 
ladelphia North Americar, that Mr. Haywood, sc- | 
nator from North Carolina, who had heretoforc act- 
ed with Mr. Calhoun on this question, had become 
convinced that the treaty of joint occupation ought 
to be terminated,and would now vote for giving notice 
to that effect. This to be sure was somewhat quali- 
fied by the same writer stating that Mr. Senator J. 
M. Clayton, of Delaware, “who had heretofore in | 
all political consultations with his whig friends left 
no doubt ag to. his thorough conviction of mind re- 
lative to the expediency of closing the treaty, has, ; 
within the last forty-eigüt hours, intimated a hesita- 
tion in regard ta bis final course." 

On the question of giving the uptice, the Nro 
York Herald thus classifies the senatoos— 

For notice. Against. 

Fajrield, Maine. Evans, Maine. 
Jeuness, N. Hampshire. Upham, Mernont 


Atherton, o. Phelps, 9. 

Niles, Conneeticut. Webster, Massachusetts, 
Dix, New York. Davis, do. 
Dickinson, do. Simmons, R. Island, 
Cameron, Pennsylvania. Greene, do. 
Sturgeon, do Huntington, Conn. 


Pennybacker, Virginia. Milier, N. Jersey, 


ed to give the president full authority, at his discre- | for 


structed.) * 

The leading article in the National Intellige 
of Monday the 19th, wasa formal reumtcfan h 
of their previously expressed 
confidence that peace would be preserved, and grave- 
ly assigning that they considered it a duty, situated 
as they were, near the source of information, to ap- 


| prise especially the commercial interest of the coun- 


y, UM be. in heit own opinions and of the 
oss of their confidence (hat peace vut cho ind, 
tained. ee Mat 

New York papers at the same ud K 

! pap same timé brought us 
cvidences of the influence of these affairs upop stock 
and the money markets quite depressin 
prevailed, and ruinous losses were 
of the operators. N 


The difficulty of obtaining money, which was re- 
cently so abundant as to be seeking for employment 
may be judged of by many current paragraphs, 

Bieknell’s Philadelphia "Reporter, says—The de 
mand for money, alluded ‘to itr odi fast; continges, 
The banks refuse to disegtint all good paper that ia 
oflered them, while ouf of doors the rate ranges from 
7 to 9 per cent. 


[O:her paragraphs intended fur insertion here, we 
find we have not space left, which show a fitful state 
of the meney tmarket.] 

The Quebec Gozette, in an extract of a letter from 
London, thus discourses on the question of peace or 
war, 


London, Decem : 

“I have the very best means of knowing Me: 
government is perlectly easy as to the result of the 
negotiations upon the Oregon question. If war comes 
why let it. In six months there would not be a single 
United States vessel to be seen on the ocean. A re- 
gistration has just been completed of all steamers 
belunging to the ports of the United Kingdom, capa- 
ble of being fitted up and employed fur the Purposes 
of war. Our oaval stores are being filled fast with 
all those articles which cunstitute the material for 
hostilities. J have seen the draft of the very im- 
portant retura, to which I have above alluded,— 
Your readers and your neighbors, the Americans 
toc, would be perfectly astounded at the steam force 
our government could bring into operation. 1 was 
shewn the document in confidence, and cannot at 
present give the result, but an old capiain who wag 
deputed to forward the returns for the steam com- 
pany he is employed in, made this remark—** What 
so many of ’em fit for war? why, siem aud stern ‘em, 
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Colquitt, Georgia. Dayton, do. 
Chalinera, Mississippi. Clayton, Delaware, 
Speight, da. Clayton, do. 
Turney. Tennessee. Pearce, Maryland, 
Allen, Ohio. Johnson, do. 
Hannegan, Indiana. Archer, Virginia. 
Bright, du. Mangum, N. Caroline, 
Breese, Illinois. Hay wood, 9. 
Seinple, do. Calhoun, S. Carolina, 
Atchison, Missouri. MeDauffie, | do 
Benton, do. Berrien, Georgia. 
Ashley, Arkanaaa. Barrow, Louisiana. 
Sevier, do. Johnson, ^ do. 


Casa, Michigan. 
Westcott, Florida. 


Jarnagin, Tennessee. 
Morehead, Koni lichys 
o. 


Levy, o. Crittenden, do. | 
Bagby, Alabaina. Woodbridge, Michigan. 
» Texas. Lewis, Alabuma. 


. do. Curwin, Ohio. 
Casting vote for the notice, Dallas. 


— 


DEFENSIVE MEASURES PROPOSED. ? 

The first proposition from the regular organs of 
the party in majority, which seems to look towards 
a preparation for war, in either house, was offered 
on Saturday by Mr. McDowell. 

It went merely to direct inquiries as to the capaci- 
ty of our merchant steam vessels, their number, ge- 
neral constructiop,.3ge, condition, how employed, 
their value, the name of the ownersand commanders, 
and number of her crew—whether they could be 
purehased or employod for government service in 
case of wer, on what terms, and how they would suit 


and they'd reach from here to the Bay of Biscay!” 
This, perhaps, is an exaggeration—but if the repub- 
lie should bark, let its rulera be most fully assured 
that Great Britain is prepared to bite. [n three 
months we should have equipped a fleet of steamers 
ew the royal novy, that would crush the American 
trade with foreign ports, and the northern and south- 
ern states wonld be left to settle the old bone of 
contention between themselves. The soutbernerg 
with all their faults, (snd many they have), are as a 
body understood to be in favor of the continuance of 
peace.” 
Our readers will of course appreciate 

English all over—true to the ins. ey 


Cor. J. W. Wess, of the New York Courier and 

Enquirer, writes home as follows: 
Woshington city, Jan. 

I arrived here on Mean d MD 
during the last two days, seen most of our friends. 
and conversed freely with them in relation to the 
exiating state of public affairs and the chances of a 
war with Great Britain. 

_ The anxiety in New York in regard to the ques- 
tion of war or peace has been so great, that news. 
papers and their correspondents have seized upon 
every rumor, no matter how improbable, which ap» 
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peared to offer hope that the Oregon question would 
be speedily and satisfactorily adjusted. To these 
rumors of pending negotiations, &e., &o., the readers 
of the Courier & Enquirer well know, that we bave 
always said, and etill think, that the Oregon question 
will be settled without resort to war, although the 
whole commercial community have to a certain ex- 
tent, experienced, and will eontinue to suffer, from 
many of its consequences. I now desire to state 
however, for the benefit of all concerned, and Ido so 
upon the very highest authority, that from the day on 
whieh Mr. Buehanan transmitted to Mr. Pakenham 
hie letter of E think, the 29th August, in whieh he 
withdrew the proposition of our government and 
virtually suspended all negotiation on the question 
of Oregon—from that day up to this time, our ad- 
miniatration have nol received, directly or indirectly. 
through Mr. McLane, Mr. Pakenham, or any other 
souree whatever, either here or in London, the 
slightest overture or intimation of any kind or de- 
acription whatsoever! ‘This declaration is intended 
to cover the whole ground; and to guard against mis- 
constrnotien, he who made this declaration added— 
*tthe administration knows notbing of the intentions, 
the wishes or the expectations of the British govern- 
ment, which is not equally known to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States!" 
Of the truth of this thcre is no doubt whatever; 
and while it ıs with me a subject of regret that the 
« faet should be so, at is best that the trutb should be 
known {ri order that all may form ther own conelu- 
sions from this state ol things. have no doubt 
myself, that if Mr. Pakenham had forwarded to the 
British government the correspondence up to, and 


“OE clAIVE of Wevlast letter from Mr. Bnobanan, he 
wouldchave bas informed that this rejection of the 


offer made by our government was premature, and 
* that it should have been accepted. But when that 
rejection was followed hy the withdrawal of the re- 
jected proposition and the abrupt suspension of all 


. æ * negotiations, the. British government apparently ar- 


, 


rived at the conclusion, that they had nothing more 
to do but to prepare for any-and cvery eontingeney 
whieb might arise; and accordingly,they have obsery- 
ed the most studied and profound silence on the sub- 
ject, while the whole energies of the nation have 
been devoted to prepare for war. 
said, that England could never again, wage a “little 
war;"and il war comes, it will be of a character 
far more serious than any in which she has hereto- 
fore been engaged. 

England then, is quietly awaiting the action of our 
government; and in my humble opinion, the question 
of peace or war depends solely and exclnsively upon 
tbe fact, whether we do or do not give notice of the 
termination of the convention for joint occupancy. 
I know there are those who think differently, but 
they are very few in number, and nine-tenths of all 
who hold such laoguage, believe in their immost 
souls, that if we give the notice, war is inevitable. 

* * * + * * 

The pessage of the resolution requiring the exe- 
cutive to give notice of the termination of the eon- 
vention of 1826, is not ia itself an offensive act; and 
had it been given pendiog the negotiation last wip- 
ter, very probably no injury wonld have resulted 
from it. Butthe whole aspect of affairs is no longer 
the same, and the cireumstanees under which the 
notice would be now given, entirely change its pa- 
cifie character. All negotiations have been abruptly 
suspended, and not only has our proposition for 
compromise been withdrawn, but the executive in his 
annual message, virtually apalegizes for having made 
jt. Under these circumstances, the president re- 
commends a termination of the jomt oeeupsney, 
accompanied with a deelaration that we are entitled 
to every inch of Oregon, and that at the expiration of 
the year’s notice, we are to take possession of, and 
govern it asa pstt and parcel ol the territory of 
the United States. In addition to this, the military 
committee, and prominent members of both houses, 
proclaim from their places, that at the expiration of 
the notice, England is lo be forcibly driven from Ore- 

on. 
P Moat assuredly all these eireumstances take from 
the notice its peaceful eharacter, aod make it as Mr. 
Adams once truly said, a wor measure. No man in 
his aenges—certainly no honest mao who is capable 
of reasoning upon the current events of the day, and 
exercises bis reason—either does or can believe, 
that the giving of the eontemplated notice will not 
involve us in war. Many doubtless desire to think 
otherwise, and thut they may do so and have an ex- 
cuse for their conduct, refuse to reason with them- 
selves or any other persoa upon the subject; and itis 
only these, together with the fools who cannot rea- 
gon, and the kaaves who desiie war to make money 
out of it, who nre prepared to voto for the notice.-— 
True, there are in the house of representatives, men 
of both parties, so weak that they will vote for the 


Wellington truly į 


= 


— = 
notice knowing it tobe war, rather than meet the 
cry of "Britisb inflnence;? but these are the most 
contemptible and worthless creatures that ever 
crawled into publie life; and are despised alike by 
all parties. Their course is not worthy of a mo- 
ment's grave consideration. 

Not so, however, in the senate. There, the whigs 
are twensy-fonr in number;and although they well 
know that for the last ten years their political op- 
ponents have constantly hazarded the peace of the 
country, by pretending to be ready and anxions to 
wage war with the whole world, and thus courting 
the popular feeling at the same time they relied up 
on the patriotism of the whigs to save them from the 
follies they have perpetrated to make political capi- 
tal—I say that, notwithstanding the knowledge of 
the whigs of the ‘senate, that their opponents are 
playing the old game for capital at the polls, and in 
doing so are willing to sacrifice the interests and the 
honor of the country, they will as one man at the 
proper time, prove that they are above all selfish and 
party considerations, and devoted alike to their prin- 
ciples and the welfare and prosperity of the country. 
It is hard indeed, for the whigs to feel that those in 
power are playing a game of brag befure the people, 
from the consequences of which they expect the 
whigs to save them, and yet to know that duty to 
their country is so paramonnt over duty to party, 
that they have no alternative but to give their oppo 
nents all the advantages they seek, or bring misery 
and ruin upon the land. Yet such is preeisely the 
condition of the whig party in the senate at this mo- 
ment; and if onr friends could conscientiously permit 
the loeo focos to have their own way withuut injury 
to the country, they would vote for the notice, and 
tell the people to hold the admiaistration responsi- 
ble. This would effectually rnin tbe dominant party; 
but unfortunately it would ruin the country also; and 
therefore, patriotism and duty alike combine to de- 
mand from tbe whigs the sacrifice of all party and 
selfish eonsiderations on the altar of their country’s 
prosperity. 

If the notice to Great Britain should pass both 
houses, which can only be accomplished by the loeo 
foco party adhering together in the senate, there ean 
be no rensonable doubt but England, immediately 
upon receiving such notice, would enquire of our 
government whether at the expiration of the year it 
is our intention to take possession of “the whole of 
Oregon?” 

To this conrse, we hsve bnt ons anawer to make un 
less we wonld seek National disgrace, and that is in the 
afirmative, In the mean time we would prepare to 
dnve England ont of the country! Now I put it to the 
common seuse of »very man, whether m or out of eon 
gress, whether England, after being told by our Govern 
ment that ahe is to be driven out of Oregan st the expi 
ration of n year, would quietly permit the year of pre- 
paration on onr part to elapse before she struck a blow? 
—or whether she would nut promptly follow np sueh a 
communication with a declaration of war and an attack 
upon every vulnerable point of our seaboard, at the same 
time that she swept our commerce from the ocean? Such 
we say—such every sensible man feels and knows—must 
he the inevitable eunseqnence of the sueeess of this war 
messure. While on the contrary, if this eontemplated 
notice be defeated, as I [cel^well assured it will he, how 
widely different will be the relative position of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. In that event the onus of 
action will be thrown upon her, sud ahe lias no resort 
left but to give us notice of the termiuation of the eon- 
vention of joint ocenpancy at the expiration of a year; to 
suffer the whole matter to remain ia statu quo; or to ask 
us to reopen the negotiation! 

First, as t0 England's giving us the notice terminating 
the existing convention:—W ill she dothis? We answer 
no—it is morally impossible for her to do sa. In this 
convention of 1818 the respective elaiins of bath nations 
are setforth. I: is there said, that we olsim exclusive 
ownership of, and juriadiction over, the whole territory 
north af 42; while it js as distinctly proelaimed that Eng- 
laud never did and does not pretend to claim esclusive 
ownership or jurisdietion over any part of it! All she 
ever sought to cstublish was a joint jurisdiction and own- 
ership. Now then, if she gives notice to terminate the 
couvention, how is she to Inllow up that notice at the ex- 
piration of the year? By driving ns out of the territory? 
Certainly not; because she has solemnly proelaimed to 
the world in that very convention, that she does not pre- 
teud to have any ezelusive rights in Oregon, aud if she 
has not exclusive rights there, surely she will not attempt 
to rive from it the United Stati e, whose rislis she freely 
admits to be co-exteusive with her own? 

What then? Will she suffer the whole matter to re 
main in state quo and see the country graduully but 
certainly beeume ours, tlirongli the silent but certain 
operauon of that “masterly inactivity" which Mr. Can- 
noun ineuleated? We hope so. This is just what we 
should desire of all things; and in such case we sliould 
|stund well before the world. But she would du no such 
|thing. What then would or could she do? Most assur- 
i edly she has as yet no canse of war; and our refusing to 
! give the notice recommended by the Mxeentive, will nut 
give her such couae. Wiint then cun she do? Rely 
‘upon it the anawer to this question. would sorely puzzle 
Sir Robart Peel aud hia cabinei; and the ouly ratioual 
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solution of it would be, the admiss‘on of an absalute ne- 
cessity for HER asking us to renew and reopen the late 
negotiatian! 

Our true course then, is to act promptly; and repudiate 
the ridiculeus idea ths: England is averse to a war with 
the United States, or that snch war would be injurious to 
her interests. 

This is the great error of the age. Bullies imagine 
that Bistand is notin a position to go to war with us, 
and therefore resort to bullying; yet at no period in the 
last hundred years has a war been so necessary or desi- 
rable for her; at no previous period in her history has it 
been so universally demanded by her people; never be- 
fore has she stood belore the civilized world as the injur- 
ed party; and never since she was a nation was she so 
thoroughly prepared, and so capable of bringing into ac- — 
tion all her immense reaources. War wonld add but lit- 
tle to her expenses; it would restore to her the China and 
Scutb American markets for her manufactures whence 
we have driven her; it would lessen her population, di 
vert public attention, and revive a spirit of nationality, — 
the deadening of which hy thirty years of Peace is 
threatening all those institutions upon which is based her i 
monarchy. She will not go to war with ns unless she 
ean accure to herself the sympathics of Europe; but give 
her these—and they are now with her—niake her thein: — 
jured party by threatening to drive her out of Oregon af- 
ter thirty years of peaceable residence there—and she 
willybless the statesman who thua forces her into hestili- 
ties. But I repeat—there will be no notice; and, conse- 


quently, ne war. 
J. W. W. 


We have inserted the above entire, not because we 
have faith in the conclusions to which the writer 
has allowed his wishes to influence him in arriving, 
but because it furpishes a bird's eye sketeh of politi- 
eal maneuvering at the capitol, from whieh our 
readers may form econelusions of their own. Our 
own opinion remains uochanged, as heretofore fre- 
quently expressed. 

The Union, the official Journal, in the mesntime, 
utters the following langnage: 

“Po those who urge that the ‘notice’ will bring 
war, we reply, is there no danger of war in joint 
oceupation? Is that anomalons and unprecedented — 
state of things expected to continue much longer 
withont breaking the peace? There is, we snppose, 
no doubt that we shail extend our laws to Oregon 
without delay. What have we then there? Two an- 
tagonistical populations and jurisdictioos, claiming 
to hold the soit in common, and these populations ' 
made up of the hardy sinews and fiery spirits of ad- 
ventuürous frontier life. So situated and so consti- 
tuted, if they kept the peace when they draw near 
each other in numbers, it will be little short of mi- 
raculous. In such a state of things the alarm of war 
in Oregon may startle us at any moment, while we 
are aeeking to settle the question peaceably and 
without the ‘aotice.’ Yet between these two condi- - 
tions we must ehoose. The alternative is ‘notice,’ 
according to the convention or ‘joint occupation,’ as 
we have said, while the conntry fills up on hath — 
aides. In this view, we go for the notice. It gives 
a good hope of peice. In the continuance of joint 
oecupaney, as the question stands, there is na hope 
at all.? 

Whilst the public jonrnals and letter writers are | 
thus spseulating on the probabilitics and improba- ~ 
bilities of a war, hugging their hopes that peace - 
would be preserved, one distinct proposition, and . 
the first, that looks any thing like a move towards 1 
actual preparation l'or war, was proposed in the se- 
nate on Monday, the 12th inst. 

INcREAsE of THE Navy. Mr. Fairfield, from th 


committee on naval affairs, reported a bill tor the 
construction of ten steam vessels of war, three of 
them to be of the class of frigates, five sloops of © 
war, end two smaller vessels. The bill also uutho- - 
rises the president, whenever ın his opinion the pubs 
lic exigency shall require it, to have completed and — 
put in commission ail the U. S. vessels nuw on th ? 
stocks, and to purchase such navalstures and ord 
nance as may be necessary tu fit them out. Fa i 
these purposes the bill proposes appropriations — 
amountiog to over five millions of dollars. 

Sueb was the aspect of affairs, at the commenee 
meut of the present weck. j 

On the assembling of the United States senate, on 
Monday meruimg, affairs took a somewhat more pas i 
cific direction. lt was expected that the Oregon. 
discussion would be eummenced in that body, aud na — 
small anxiety was evineed. his was allayed hows 
ever for the time being when the chauinan of th 
comnuttee on forcizn relations, Mr. ALLEN, moved t0 
postpone the consideration of Lhe subject until tbe : 
27ih instant, and it was still further quieted, wea 
upon the mation of Mr. Wxsrcorr (senator from 
Florida,) the time was extenied to the Iüth of Fee | 
bruary, for commencing the diseussiou, and that too 
by a vote of 32 to 18, as follows: d 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Chalmers, "l'üunias Clayton, Join M. Clayton, 
Colquiu, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayion, Evads, 
Greene, Haywood, Jarnagin, Johusou, of Maryland, - 
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Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, | indisposition,) voted against receiviog the resolution, 


Miller, Pearce, Penuybacker, Phelps, Speight, Upham, 
Webster, Wescott, Woodbrige, Y ulec.—32. 

NAYS-Mssrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchinson, Atherton, 
Breese, Biight, Cameron, Cass, Dickinson, Dix, Feir- 
field, Hanaegan, Jenness, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon. Turney—18. 

This was not only a decided vote of the senate 
against preeipitate action, but proceeding as the ori 
ginal motion, did from the committee on foreign re- 
lations, it prnved that the administration were not 
disposed to press the measures recommended by 
President Polk ia his message, to an early decision. 
The ardent advocates of immediate action were clear- 
ly in minority on this occasion. 

The leading article in the National Intelligencer of 
Tuesday, thereupon qualified their article of Mon- 
day, as follows: 

“The apprehension, which we yesterday founded 
upon the tone of the debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives, is certainly in some degree qualified by 
yesterday's action of the senate, in so far as the de- 
lay of a month before acting canno’ butbe favorable 
to ealin consileration and wise deci-ion. 

“We embrace the opportunity to say that, in our 
yesterday's relcrence tn this subject, our only pur- 
pose was lo guard our readers from relying too much 
upon our own speculations on the probabilities of a 
peaceful or a hostile termination of the debated 
question, and our expressed confidence in the former 
result, which they might suppose to have been based 
upon facts known to us and not to them. We still 
think that there will be peacc between us and old 
England, but we do not feel the samc confidence of 
it since thc disclosures made in tlie debate sti!l going 
on ia the house of representatives. That is all we 
meant to say.” 

Tuesday the 13th, passed off wilhout any further 
demonstration in congress, on this subject; the sen- 
ate having deferred debate fur four weeks, referred 
all the propositions before them on the subject, to 
the 10.h of February. Tne house occupied itself 
with ordinary business to the next day. 

EvuorEAN INTERFERENCE. — ?Pednesday the 14th— 
Mr. Aven, the chairman of the co amittee on fo 
reign relations, and consequently looked to as the 
organ of the administration in the senate in that de- 
partment, having on Tuesday notified the senate ol 
his des.gn, this morning accordingly proposed reso- 
lutions declaratory of the principles by which the gu- 
vernment of the Uaited States will be regulated in 
regard to the interference of tlie powers of Europe 
in the aflairs of thc ine pendent governments of Ame- 
rica. 

Ticse resolutions embody the views, and quote the 
language of President Pork's message to congress 
upon that subject. They may be found under our 
congressional head. 

lt appeared ia the course of the debate which 
arose upoa this motion that the chairaian of the 
committee on loreign relatious had assuined the re- 
sponsibility of offering them without the concurrence, 
without indeed having consulted the committee, of 
whieh he was the organ, at all upon the subject. 

Mr. Carnouw objecied to the senate receiving the 
resolutions. He coosidered them to be of very 
grave importance, and that. such an attitude toward 
toreign powers, involving questions as to all the re- 
publies of this continent, in their relations with all 
Europe, ought not to be lightly assumed. These re- 
solutions would imply a necessity for preparing to 
carry out their import, as for instance to iuterfere 
in the existing operations of France and Eugland, 
against Buenos Ayres. He regretted that the chair- 
mao of the committee on foreign relations had in- 
troduced the resolutions and hoped he would not 
press them. 


Mr. Auten, said he had not been without appre 
heusions of opposition to the resolutions, but he had 
not expected this hostility to their mere introduction. 
He had no intention to press their discussion at present. 
But how stood the case? The president in his annual 
message communicates certain facts, and announces 
the principles which ought to govern the United 
States iu the premises. Haviag in obedience to his 
oath of office made his recommendations to congress, 
it eongress remained silent, that silence would be 
a proclamation to all Europe, that the principles 
laid down by the president in his message, was not 
reeoguized by congress, or by the people of the Uuit- 

. ed States. 

Mr. Carnovux appealed to all the members of the 
committee on foreigo reiations, whether they had 
been eonsulted upon the introduction of these reso- 
lutions? è 

They respond in the oegative, 

Mr. JanNAGIN, moved that the motion for leave to 
introduce the resolutions be laid on thetable. On 
this motivu the yeas and nays were called. 

All the whig senators, 23 io number, (Mr. More- 
head being absent, detained at Columbus, Ohio, by 


as did also Messrs. Calhoun, Chalmers, Haywood, 
McDuffie, and Westcott—southern locos, making 28 
ayes to 23 nays. 

The defeat evidently annoyed the chairman of the 
committee very much. The probability is that he 
was acting in accordance with the views of the pre- 
sident on the subject, in making the movement on 
personal responsibility, instead of his official capa- 
city. 

THE OREGON QUESTION AGAIN. 


Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions. 

Mr. Allen’s proposition having thus been disposed 
of, Mr. Crittenden introduced resolutions for which 
see congressional procecdings— whieh were received, 
read, ordered to be printed, and on hia motion 
made the order of the day for the 10th of Fe- 
bruaty, st which time Mr. C. signified his intention 
to move it as a substitute for all the propositions here- 
tofore offered. 

Whilst the above waa passing in the senate, the 
house was in committee of the whole listening to 
the arguments ot Mr. STANTON, of Teauessee, Mr. 
Goroon, of New York, Mr. Brinxeruorr, of Ohio, 
and Messrs. Wenrworts and Cyipman, of lilinois, 
all of them warmly ‘urging immediate notice to be 
given to Great Britaiu, of the termination of joint 
occupancy. 

On Thursday the 15th the senate “having hut litle 
husiness before them”—after half an huur's session, ad- 
journed over till Monday. " 

The debate upon the Oregon question was resumed 
in the liouse. Mr Cranx, of Tennessee, advocated 
peace measures. Mr.-Beorscea, of Virginia, had been 
wavering, but Mr. Buchanan having eonvinced the 
world that our title to all Oregon was “unquestionable,” 
and the gentleman who preceded him, looking only to 
this fact, had allawed their patriotic spirit to mislead 
their judgment, Great Britain richly deserved a drab 
bing for her conduct iu the case—yetshe can affurd to 
wait for it. He was therefore unwilling to give it to her 
now, and therefore was opposed to harsh measures just 
now. Oregon is all ours, and we will certainly have all 
|yet. lle was opposed to giving the notice calied for by 
į the resolution reported from the commiitee on foreign af- 
fairs, because it wus not necessary ei'her to secure or 
perfect our rights. 

In the foregoing diary of the week, we have en- 
deavored to give an impartial glimpse of the politi- 
eal chess board on which the game is playing (at 
least so far as depends upon one of the parties to 
the dispute in question,) whether we are to have 
“war or peace.” If we take the article quoted from 
the **Unioa" as being entitled to the highest authori- 
ty, we should judge that it was high time for the 
country to be preparing for the worst. That article 
assumes that if we do not give notice for joint occu- 
pancy to terminate, a war will be inevitable. No 
donbtit may be made so. On the other hand, if we 
| do give the notice, aud proceed to assume exclusive 
jurisdietioa as is proposed in the presidents message, 
a war in the opinion of many others, is at least as 
inevitable. 1n either direction there would seem to 
be imminent daager. 

Yet deelaratious are made apparently with the ut- 
most eonfidence, by advocates for the notice, and by 
the Union” too, that peace will be maintained. 


That the administration do not, up to this hour, se- 
rinusly apprehend that war will result (rum the adoptioa 
of the president’s recommendations, would seem to be 
evident not only from the fact that neither himself nor 
any of the departments have as yet suggested to congress 
a single measure towards preparing tor such an event, 
but, on the contrary, up to as late as the 13th inst., the 
* Union,” protests that the president “is sincere in his de- 
sire’ for the contemplated repeal of the existing tariff, 
and repeats the intimation that the secretary of the trea- 
sury is earnestly occupied in the projects for the reduc- 
tion of the dutics. "This measure indeed is manifestly 
relied upo as an efficient auxiliary towards settling the 
Oregon dispute. ''lt will also present" says the Unior, 
tthis quest.on to Great Britain, whether she is willing to 
exchange the relations wuh her best customer, (made 
more necessary to her by a relaxation of her owt system, 

for our own benefit, however,) from one of commerce 
and peace, into a relation ol active controversy and war.” 
If the "Union" means by “relaxation of her own sys- 
tem,” the abrogation of the corn laws and other restric- 
tious upon free trade, such as the unmerciful exactions 
upon tobaeeo, &c., there is yet some uncertainty wheth- 


er even the impending ‘starvation’? will be sulfieiently 
influential to iuduce so radieal a change in English poli- 
ev. DButifthe corn laws be repealed under the pressure, 
itis certainly quite a new, and, as we think, gratuitous 
ground on the part of the “Union” to assume that it is 
done “for our own benefit." — ; 

Reviewing all that is said -above, we arrive at these 
conclusions— ; 

That congress, instead of promptly carrying out the 
recommendationa made by the presidentin his message 
in relation to Oregon, have determined to wait and see 
what effect those recommendations will have upon the 
governmenta of Europe. , 5 

That the administration, instead of pressing their re- 
coramendations to consummatiun, have also determined 
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to defer further action, until they ascertain further from 
Europe. 

All that lias been said above presents but one side of 
the question. The game, be it remembered, is not all in 
onrown hands. There are at least two parties. It is 
very manifest that whatever the movements may be of 
the European governments, in consequence of the Presi- 
deatPolk’s message, they may have a powerful, perhaps, 
decisive and unfriendly influence upon the deciaioas of 
eongress. Our apprehensions are, that Wie executive of 
this country has unfortunately placed the subject beyond 
its own control. 


SU TEENS UNUM 


NATIONAL APFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Byand with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Edmund Burke, of N. Hampshire, to be commis- 
sioner of patents, in the place of Henry L. Ellsworth, 
resigned. 

Gaasevoort Melville, of N. York, to be secretary 
of legation of the U. States, near her Britannic ma- 
jesty, in the place of Francis R. Rives, resigned. 

William H. Stiles, of Georgia, to be charge d'af- 
fairs to the court of his majesty, the emperor of Aus- 
tris, in the place of Daniel Jenifer, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to that court. 

Benjamin A. Bidlack, of Pennsylvania, to be charge 
d'affairs to the republic of N. Granada, in the place 
of Wim. M. Bradford, reealled. 

Anthony Ten Eyck, of Micbigan, to be commis- 
sioner to the Sandwich Islands, in the place of Geo. 
W. Brown, at bis own request recalled. 

Willtam S. Parrott, of Washington, to be secrcta- 
ry of the legation of. the U. States to the Mexican 
republie. 

Edward Warrens, of Missouri, to be consul for the 
port of Triest, in the place of A. D. Mann, resigned. 

Judicial. John W. Brockenbrough, of Va. to be 
judge of the district court of the U. States for the 
western district of Virginia, io the place of Isaac S. 
Pennybacker, resigned. 

George H. Lee to be attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Virginia, in the place of 
Moses C Good, remnved. 

Custom hause officers. Michael McBlair, to be ap- 
praiser for the port of Baltimore, in the state of 
Maryland, viée Joha Lester, removed 

J. fravis Rosser, to be collector of the customs 
for the district of Petersburg, in the stateof Virgi- 
nia, vice Hugh Nelson, removed. 

Hiram G. Runncls, to he collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Texas, and inspector of the 
revenue for the pert of Galveston, in the state of 
Texas. 


Deputy postmasters. James M. Buchanan, Balti- 


‘more, Md. in place of Thomas Findly, removed. 


Paul Dean Carrique, Hudson, New York, in plaec 
of Justus McKinstry, removed. 

Bobert H. Morris, New York, N. Y. in place of 
Joha L. Graham, removed. 

George F. Lehman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in place of James Hoy, jr. removed. 

Henry C. Conklin, Brooklyn, New York, in place 
of George Hall, removed. 

George Sanderson, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in place 
of William M. Porter, removed. 

Stevea Isley, Newburyport, Mass. in place of Banj. 
W. Hale, whose commission has expired. 

Chamers McKibbin, of Pittsburgh, Penn. in the 
place of Robert M. Riddle, whose commission ex- 

ired. 
3 Pearson Mundy, of Watertown, N. York, in place 
of John F. Hutchison, resigned. 

Land officers. John A. Langlois, to be receiver of 
public moaeys for the district of lands subject to sale 
Kaskaskia, in the state of lllinois, vice Richard B. 
Servant, removed. 

Braxton Parish, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to a sale at Shawoee- 
town, in the state of Illinois, vice Stephen R. Rowan, 
removed. 

Harman Alexander, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Pales- 
tine, in the state of Illinois, vice James M. McLean, 
removed. 

William E. Russell, to be register of tha land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Dan- 
ville, in the state of Illinois, viee John W. Vance, 
whose commission expired. 

John Dement, to be recciver of public moneys for 
the distriet of lands subject to sale at Dixon, 1n the 
stale of Illinois, vice James Swan removed, 

Thomas Dyer, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Chicago, in the 
state of Illinois, vice George L. Ward, removed. 

Jonathau Kearsley, to be receiver of public mo- 
neys for the district of lands subyect to sale at De- 
troit, ia the state of Michigan, vice Sylvester W. 
Higgus, resigned. , 
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Benjamin Sherman, to be register of the land of- | 
fice for the district of Jands subject to sale at lonia, 
in the state of Michigan, vice Ira Porter, whose com- 
mission expired. 

Frederick Hall, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Jona, m the 
state of Michigan, vice Thomas Fitzgerald, resigned. | 

Thomas Watson, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at St. Louis, for 
the state of Missouri, vica. Wm. S. Allen, removed. 

William McNair, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Fayette, in 
the state of Missouri, vice John B. Clark, resigned. 

Alfred W. Morrison, to be receiver of public mo 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Fay- 


ette, in the state of Missouri, vice J. W.S. Mitchell, | 


resigned. 

Franklin Cannon, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject tosale at Jackson, in 
the state of Missnuri, vice Greer W. Davis, removed. 

Aaron Snyder, to be receiver of public moneys for 
tha district of Jands subject to sale at Jackson, in the 
state of Missouri, vice Ralph Guild, whose commis- 
sion expired. 


Benjamin Davies, to be register of the land rd 


for the district of lands subject to sale at Falmyra, 


in the state of Missouri, vice Cyril C. Cady, removed. , States d tine fi district with chandi 
James H. McBride, io be register of ihe land of |o SOUL yonnalstn o oy n MC 


fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Spring- , the state of Texas, with respect to coastwise trans: 


field, in the state, of Missouri, vice Joel H. Hayden, 
removed. 

Nicholas R. Smith, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Springfield, 
jn the state of Missouri, vice Geo. R. Smith, removed. 

Wm. Monroe, to be register of the land office for 


the district of Jands subject to sale at Clinton, in the | union. 


state of Missouri, vice Abra’a. B. Morton, removed. 
Ben. P. Jett, to be register of the land office for tbe 
district of lands subjectjto sale at Washington, in the 


state of Arkansas, vice Samuel C. Wheat, removed. | 


John Bruton, to be register of the land office for 


House, in tha state of Arkansas, viee James Wood- 
son Bates, removed. 


David C. Glenn, to be receiver of public moneys 
for tbe district of lands subject to sale at Jackson, in - 
the alate of Mississippi, vice Isaac McFarran, re- 
signed. 

Wm. S. Taylor, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Pontotoc, 
in the state of Mississippi, vice John F. Wray, re- 
moved. 

Thomas J. Winship, to be register of the land of- | 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Chilli- | 
eon in the state of Ohio, vice Thomas Scott, re- 
moved. 


John Hough, to be receiver of public moneya for: 
the district of lands subject to sale at Chillicothe, in 
the state of Ohio, vice Wm. Y. Strong, removed. 

Christian Huber, to be receiver of pnblic moneys 
for the district of Jands subject to sale at Upper San- 
dusky, in tbe state of Olio, vice Moses H. Kirby, 
removed. 

John F. Read, to be register of the land office for 
tbe district of lands subject to sale at Jeffersonville, 
in the state of Indiana, vice James Scott, whose 
commission expired. 

Philip E. Engle, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Craw fords- 
ville, in the state of Indiana, vice Jobn Beard whose 
commission expired. 


Hugh P. Caperton, to be register of tha land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Lebanon, 
in the state ot Alabama, vice Jacob T. Bradford, re- 
moved. : 

John G. Winston, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Lebanon, 
in the state of Alabama, vice Levi W. Lawler, whose 
commission expired. 

George H. Walker, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Milwaukie, 
in the territory of Wisconsin, vice Paraclete Patter 
whose commission expired. j 

Paschal Bequette, to be receiver of puhlic moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Mineral 
Point, ip the territory of Wisconsin, vice Robert W. 
Lansing, removed. 

Bernhart Herin, to be register of tbe land office 
for the district of landa subject to sale at Fairficld, 
in the territory of lowa, vice Arthur Bridgeman, re- 
moved. i 

Ver Planck Van Antwert, to be receiver of publie 
moneys for the district of lands subject to sale at 
Fairfield, in the territory of lowa, vice Samuel J. 
Bayard, removed. 

Warner Lewis, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Dubuque, in 
the versie of lowa, vice Wm. H. H. Scott, Tre- 
moved. 


ENT s | Officers, 733; non-commissioned officers and privates 
the district of lands subject to sale at Johnson Court i musicians and artificers, 7,883—in all, 8,616 men. g 


Stephen Langworthy, to be receiver of publie mo- 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Dnbu- 
que, in tbe territory of Iowa, vice Thos. McKnight, 
removed. 

Robert K. MoLaughlin, re-appointed register of 
the land office for the district of lands subject to sale 
at Vandalia, in the state of Illinois, his late commis- 
sion having expired. 

Daniel Gregory, to be receiver of publie moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Vandalia, 
in the state of Illinois, in the place of Henry Smith, 
to take effect an. the 31st January, 1846, when the 
commission of the said Henry Smith will expire. 


CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF 
THE customs. Treasury department, January 9, 1846. 
You are hereby instructed that all vessels of the U. 
States, and their cargoes, arriviug in your collection 
district from any port in the state of Texas, on and 
after the 3ist day of December, 1845, the date of 
the act ‘to establish a collection district in the state 
of Texas, and for other purposes,” are to be placed 
on a similar footing, without reference to the date of 
their clearance from ports in said state, with vessels 
and their cargoes arriving from any other district or 
port in the United States; and so as to vessels ofthe U. 


of foreign growth, manufacture, or production, for 


portation for the benefit of drawback. Vessels and 
their cargoes arriving in any port in the stale of 
Texas, either from a foreign port or a port in any 
other state or territory of the United States, are to 
be placed on a similar footing with vessels and their 
cargoes arriving at ports in any of the states of the 
R. J. Warkzn, secretary of the treasury. 
ARMY JOURNAL. 

The army of the United States. The entire force 

enrolled on the 28th of November, was as follows: 


The militia of the United States. The number of 
militia enrolled and subject to draft in the U. States 
is, according to the Army Register, 1,759,710 From 
the date of many of the returns, they niust necessa- 
rily be far below the true standard, but they may 
be safely stated at 2,000,000 men. One tenth of 
the actual militia force of the country would give an 
army of 200,000 men. This is the number contem- 
plated in the resolutions for organizing the militia, 
which, it is said, col. Benton intends to report iu the 
senate. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 
The Savannah, U. S. ship, commodore Sloate, was 
at Mazatlan on the 18th of November, last from 
Honolulu. She was to sail in 40 or 50 days for 


Callao, and will probably arrive in the U. States in 
May or June next. 


The Portsmouth, U. S. sloop of war, commander 
Montgomery, sailed from Mazatlan on the 18th of 
November. 


The Levant, U.S. ship, com. Page, arrived at Mazat- 
Jan, on the 18th November from Oahu, and the U.S. 
ship Warren was expected there eyery day. 

A letter written by an officer on board the Savan- 
nah says—''Our cruise has been any thing but a pleca- 
santone. Several principal officers have been on the 
sick list, but have all recovered. We are worn down 
with long continued service, and are extremely an- 
xious to return to the United States, having been 
cruising from port to port in the Pacific two Jong 
years. 


The Cumberland, U. S. frigate, dropped down from 
the Charlestown navy yard on Friday last, prepara- 
tory to sailing. 

The On-ka-hy-e U. S. schooner, is to be laid up. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 2d inst. says— 
“We learn by our private enrrespondence that the 
U. S. brig of war Somers sailed from Pensacola on 
the morning of the 29th ult. with despatches from 


the government at Washington for our minister at 
Mexico. 


A court martial is about to assemble at Fensacola 
for the trial of lieutenant Russ, of the Falmouth, on 
charges preferred against him by midshipioan W. 
Wilkinson. 

_ War steamers. The N. York Express says: “There 
is a rumor afloat that the president is about to press 
upon congress the construction of ten or twelve 
steamers, fit for ocean navigation, and for war pur- 
poses. It was hoped, we understand at one time, 
that something could be made outof our North 
River, Lake and Mississippi three slory houses, but 
naval officers reported that they would ba shattered 


so al} hope of help in case of need from that quarter, 
is given np. We indulge the hope that the rumor 
respecting the president’s recommendation will turn 
out to be true. 


The navy of the United States. The number and 
class of vessels in the naval service on the Ist day of 
October, is stated by the secretary of follows: 


In com’sion. Inordr'ry. Buv’ing. Total. 
Ships of the line 4 2 5 li 

Frigates, 1 4 3 147 
Sloops of war, 15 6 2 33 
Brigs, $ J 0 6 
Schooners, 5 I 0 6 
Steamers, 6 3 pi ll 
Store ships, 4 razee ] 0 5 
46 18 12 16 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


Srate Desrs. Amount of the Debts of the several 
States— Mostly according to the last Officiot Reports: 


States. Amount of Debt. Ann. Int. 
Maine $1 500 93} $91,000 
Massachusetts 6.19 4,245 300.000 
New York, balance about — 20,000,000 1,050,000 
Pennsylvania 40,703,866 2,033.033 
Maryland 11,956,185 655,341 

Interest in arrears 1,450 961 ' 
Virginia 5,969,047 358,082 
South Carolina 3,021,672 175 000 
Genrgia 1,121,760 104,043 
Alabama 9,215,555 471,997 
Mississippi* 12,400,000 

nw about 3,000,000 615,000 
Louisiana Com 900,000 
Arkansast 500,00! 

Arrears of Interest 704,330 160,250 
Tennessce 3,244,416 172,853 
Kentucky 4,269,000 218,990 
Ohict 19,289,412 1,167,444 
Indiana 13,631,160 607.770 

Arrears of Interest 2,177,320 | ida 
Illinois, (including arrears) — 14,633,960 112,523 
Missouri, (balance? 154,612 45,500 
Michigan, (including arrears) 4,539 433 260,000 
Florida 4,850,000 275,000 

Total $206,547,029 —$10,108,728 


m. 9 0  - A uL uer LÀ —À 
*Including bonds for $5,000,000 repudiated. 
tIneluding bonds for $500,000 repudiated. 
tIncluding $1,650,017, due Schoo! Fand. 


Massacnvserrs. Banks.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the anuual report ol the Massachusetts banks 
for 1845, 


LIABILITIES. 
24 Boston 80other Total. 
banks. banks. 

Capital, 13,030,000 $12 940,000 $30,970,000 
Circulation, 5.921,948 — 8,415,438 14,339,688 
Profits, 1,201,135 709,33} — 1,910,466 
Due banks, 4,865,679 150,443 5,046,121 
Depoaits, 8,809,527 9,855,607 1 1,668,134 
Do on interest, 922,641 160,571 — 1,083,218 
Total, 39,750,229 25,267,396 65,017,625 

RESOURCES. 
Specie, $2,173,930 — $583,974 $3,357,904 
Real estate, 697,616 400,353 1,097,969 
Bank notes, 2,729,313 980,800] 3,010,114 
Due from banks, 2,603,483 2,299,425 — 4,902,308 
Other resvurces, 30,945,887 21,702,543 52,648,730 
99,750,229 25,267,396 65,017,625 
Dividends, 1,059,850 110,690 1,830,540 
Reserved profits, 923,610 595,504  1,019.064 
Doubtful debts, 57,110 172,843 229,953 


Ageregate dividends of banks in Boston for the yeer, 
a fraction over 6 4-100 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of banks in Boston. in October 
1845, a fraction over 3 21-100 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of banks out of Boston for the 
year, a fraction over 5 95-100 per ceat. 

Aggregate dividends of banks oot of Boston. for Oc- 
tober, 1845, 9 fraction over 3 9-100 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of all the banks, ror the year, a 
fracuon over 6 per cent. : 

Aggregate dividends of all ihe banks for October, 
1844, a fraction aver 3 16.100 per cents. 


Noatu Canonina. State bonds.— The Raleigh Re- 
gister says that the treasorer of North Carolia, has 
for sale at par, $50,000 6 per cent. bonds, in sums of 
$1,000 each, of the’ Wilmington and Raleigh rail- 
road, endorsed by the state of North Carolina.— 
They are payable on the Ist of January, 1849. 


Georgia Suoar. Hardy Everett, of Scriven county, 
Georgia, raised three barrels of sugar thia season from 
cane grown on pine iand near his residence. Lt resem- 
bles the New Orleans augar in color, and is of e large 


to atoms by the recoil of their own ordinance, snd! and excellent grain. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


At no period of our history hag the spirit of build- 
ing and improving been more active in the principal 
cities of the Union than during the yaar which has 
just closed, A larger number have been erected, 
and those more valuable buildings loo, than in any 
former year. 


It is delightful to notice this substantial evidence 
of prosoerity m our own city. 

Bautimoar. Certainly no former year has witnessed 
such a number of new or so many valuable build- 
ings put up. The number ts said to exceed fifteen 
hundred. “The additional assessment made this year 
to the taxable property of the city is to tbe amount 
of $1,640,000 oa fourteen hundred and nicety-nine 
naw houses erected within the present year,” and 
yet rents fully maiotain their previous rates. Many 
of the structures are designed for large business 
operatious. j 


Boston, in 1840, had a population of 93,338. By 
a census just taken by order of the city council, the 
present population is ascertained to be ahout 115, 
000. 


SaLEM, &c.—New factories. There is the mam- 
moth steam-miil, going up at Salem, running 40,000 
spindles. High up the Merrimac, at Manchester, 
two or' three new mills, of the largest class, are be- 
ing erected; at Lowall, the Merrimac Manufactu- 
ring Co. are putting up a mill 400 feet long, to run 
20,000 spindles; and the Hamilton company one of 
400 feet long, to run 15,000 spindles; and the Mid- 
dlesex Woollen Co. are also building a large mill.— 
At Dover, the Cocheco Co. are erecting the largest 
Calico Printery in the country. "The walls of two 
new mills in Newburyport are completed, aad tha 
machinery all contracted for, so that they wil] be in 
Operation early next summer. The Globe mill will 
have 13,000 spindles, aod 325 looms, and tne Ocean 
mills 8,000 spindles and 216 looms. 


New Yonx. The large district lately destroyed 
by fire, has been rapidly re-built, in improved style, 
and buildings have been erected in every direction. 
Rents have risen. We sec it noticed that a store 
which rented not long since for $1300 now brings 
$2,100. 

lı was once remarked by a “Roman Consul," that 
New York would be quite a fine city when it was 
finished. A morning walk through the new streets 
in the upper portion of the city will satisfy any one 
thatit will be yet a long time before it is finished, 
and that it will indeed then be a fine city. Oa the 
Fifth Avenue there are some of the finest private 
dwellings going up that cap be found, excepting in 
some of the palatial cities of Europe. Red sand- 
atone is the favorite building material, and some of 
tha buildings seein to be the very spirit of architec- 
ture crystallized into red stone. Robert Lennox is 
building one of the most expensive. lt has about 
seventy-five feet front on Fifth Avenue with a tun- 
nelled entrance porch. It will eost 80 to $100,000 
probably; and will be a princely dwelling. On 
Union Square, James Phalen, and J. K. Mudge are 
building red freestone houses, to cost 50 to $60,000 
each, and Mr. Miller, a grocer, another costing 
nearly as much. The paramount mania here ap- 
pears to be at preseot, expensive dwellings, and I 
could, L have no doubt, pomt out fifty houses now 
being built in the upper part of the city. 

Wueeumne. The Wheeling Times contains a ta- 
bular statement of the manufactures and mechanical 
trades in that city, prepared by the Board of Trade. 
From this, the following aggregates are extracted. 


Number of establishments 266 
Number of hands employed 2,270 
Amoont of wages paid $709,544 
Capital invested 1,468,325 
Aonual product 1,975,200 


17,800 hogs have been slaughtered there this sca- 
son, (or which $151,000 have been paid. 

We rejoice in these evidences of the prosperity 
of Wheeling. E 


Corcmavs, Onie. The State Journal contains an 
account of the building operations in that thriving 
city the present season, numbering seventy-five or 
more, and some of them very fine buildings for fami- 

«lies and for business, from two to five stories. Among 
the improvements we notice the completion of the 
frout of the Neil House, and some fine stone front 
buildings adjoining, a large Coach manufactory, a 
fine Catholic church, the largest church edifice in the 
city, and additions to the Lunatic and Deaf and 


‘Dumb asylums. Contrasted with thesa improve- | Natchez, the spirit is aliva to connect Montgomery 


ments, the old State House and public offices, con- 


E ue eee 


in Alabama with those points on the Mississippi.— 
This is among the most important moves which have 
been made; as bringing into close alliance Carolina 
aod Georgia with South Western Mississippi. Its 
central direction in a mild Jatitude, splitting the 
finest cotton region in the world, must attract capi- 
talists to this road. Many of the links in the chain 
have already been surveyed aud commenced, and 
that from Vicksburg to Jackson is not only finished 
but in mast profitable operation. 


Railroad to California. Among however the mova- 
ments which should at this time of Texan and Ore- 
gon excitement attract most altention, is the action 
of the citizens of Natchez and Concordia on a rail- 
way from Vidalia to Alexandria on the Red river.— 
Porsuing the design which has been conveyed in Col. 
Gadsden’s report—that tbe South Atlantic railways 
erossiug the Mississippi will ultimately seek a termi- 
nus in California on the Pacific, Dr. Cartwright 
has, in an eloquent appeal, urged the immediate con» 
struction of this section of road (for which a charter 
has been obtained) as the first Jink in the great chain 
—which intersecting Texas, shall consummate ita 
grandeur on the Pacific. Tbere is no vision in his 
Predictions, that such a road would prove one of tha 

| great highways to tbe Islands of the Pacific and to 
China. By it the whole eurrent of the India trade 
may be made to sat to and cross the American conti- 
nent. Even England would find it tha sbortest and 
| cheapest route to the East via tho mouth of the Mis- 
Amount of tax 2,162 73| sissippi and Vidalia to California. Tha estimated 

Amount of taxable property in Cleveland town- | distaoce from Charleston to Mazatlan at the foot of 
ship aod eity in 1845 $1,424,448 | the Gulf of California is but 2000 miles; of this thera 


nected with the high rough fence with sentry boxes, 
and that elegant structure, the United States Court 
House, remain as they have for years been a dis- 
grace to the state, and to the wisdom that annually 
congregates there. The present population of Co- 
lumbus is estimated at 8,000. 

Wastunxcron City. There have been erected in 
the City of Washington during the past year 338 
dwellings, —112 hrick and 226 frame—28 shops and 
24 additions. Tha number of dwelling houses in the 
city at the present time is 5,638; population, allow 
ing six persons to each house, 33,774. 


New Lenoew, Cons., had a population in 1840, of 
5,519. It now has a population of 8,812; an increase 
in five years of fifty per cent. 

Lovisvitie, Ky., has had over six hundred new 
buildings constructed this year. 


Tue Moost Savace Company (near Cumberland, 
Md.) are about erecting an additional rolling mill, 
acd seventy or eighty dwellings for tha increased 
number of operatives. 

CrEvELANo, Odio. In 1830 the amount of taxa: | 
ble property on the list of Cleveland township and 
village was $253,886 | 


In 1830 258,886 | is already complated and in project 465 miles— 
————— leaving but 1535 miles of railway necessary to con- 
Increase $1,165,562' nect the Gulf of California with the harbor of 


Population of village in 1831 


1,100 | Charleston. 
ao city in 1345 


10:000 The whole of this line will be on a^ 


mild parallel of latitude, and will intersect one of 
the richest portions of the world, while it will cross 
at right angles the Alabama, tbe Mississippi, tbe 
quence than is generally supposed by strangera.—| Red river, the Colorado, and the Rio Grande del 
The pupulation of the city exceeds at this time Norte, all contributing in their ascending and de- 
8,000. It has uine steam saw mills, runoing 180 , scending trade to the business of the road. Indeed 
saws, which cut annually 30,000,000 feet of lumber, | it is difficult to speculate on the revolution auch a 
valued at $300,000. Several of these establishments, highway would produce on the cowmarce, not only 
have planiog mills attached, and it is estimated that| of the United States but of that of the world.” 

$600,000 are annually expended at this place in the 
mauufacture of lumber alone. Wilmington has 
also eleven turpentine distilleries, running thirty- 


Witmineron, N. C., is^a placa of more conse- 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


four stills, which consume annually 230,000 barrels)  —— ^ ——————O 
of crude turpentine, valued at $500,000. It is esti- 2 Bo? Of 25S 72R5 
mated that $300,000 is employed if the manufacture SEES ESR SSS ae 
of spirits of turpentine. There are annually ship- E EEE PGE VE 
ped from the city, of tar, 30,000 barrels; rice, 150,- | B S ES'ss^nsor 
000 bushels; staves and shingles, 200,000; and large 2S ` Ses "5r 
;quantities of tobacco, cotton, flaxseed, beeswax, = EE: BD A 
manufactured cotton goods, &c. At this time there = s 5 A 
is about being established an extensive cotton manu- = PPLA gue 8 T t3 
faetory there, which, as well as every indication of 2| BPeAlLIBSVocwmreoey eh 
T feces ] Sj ornez pune ss 
manufacturing enterprise in the south, is to be re- g| eeu erabte.uR RR S 
garded as a sign of promise. ; elzéo2z5socSosaos ml T 
, qoc < 
We heard yesterday of the purchase of 80,000 B4 | So EXE EE 
barrels of turpentine from the Wilmington manufac- € suu uem V g z ag 
turers, io one day, in consequence of the anticipated 2 | ERRSSLESSZSSE 8 3 so 
sodden rise in the price of that commodity:— Phils. 8 | EERTE EDIEN DES sg 
American. © dada S EERTE 3 m 
— e 9 iS] [s] 
Oj] oeoa NLW a Ea 
PirrsBoRO, Pa. one hundred years ago was tha $| ES aranmu nnp a = 
site of a French fortress, in altempting to take S| SSAGSSS2S88Rq & a 
which Gen. Braddock was defeated, and the remains 3 | FALSET IP ~ 
i ü $icucaiooonugEkLt 
of his army were conducted across the mountains E il a 
by young Washington. Thirty years ago it had a - a” g «i 
population of five thousand; now it contains about ale o RE EE E 
thirty thousand people; forty churches, and twice as 3s Awe SPSS LE 
many steainboals aud factories. Literature is not | ET 8 Serene zt $ 
neglected more than religion, there being more than EO vUCWRE — US "eon P s 
twenty printing offices. eo SB, Sy 53 
E El Sen a RS 
S| eng o APOP "3. Y 
IwrEkNAL ImpaoyemenTs AT tne SeUTH AND a| yout m Seek ^ i 
Sooruwest. The convention at Memphis appears Ziya & DSRS £ E: 
to have stirred up the good people in that direction EST rorem ces wawoZse TRN 
considerably. We rejoice to observe evidences of > | ian ears EXSESOPTEESESE- d 
aie: G 5 : e SO EOmBeSSMOQOmENE 
activity aod confidence in several of the states ip ETER e 
behalf of various lines of railway, of incalculable E S22952283235882 3 &R 
value to those regions. The ports of Charlestun alvan e Jb 
and Savannah will soon be united with tbe valleys sz 2 — € E 
of the Mississippi and the Cumberland. “Already,” E Baer oa aang iS ms 
says a correspoodent of the Charleston Mercury “has $|S228Bs$S52$8527$ SS 
a charter been procured by the citizens of Nash- * EPERPETIESETCII as § <x 
ville for a railroad from that city to unite with the = M pImaeeuong wt E 
Western and Atlantic at Chatanooga. The books of 3 - Qm 
DN x = ~a E] 9 
subseription are to be opened on the 3d of January, a, = wae 1 = S 
and ithas been well ascertained that there will be ablssszsBood8588 Aj E 
no difficulty in making up the capita] necessary.” A PEPEEPTSITSETSSSEME 3 
North Alabama are oow co-operating with West- $i! SES-OSouaqogu = x 
ern Tennessee and North Mississippi, with a view = awe a 
i to Mam- aje a = o 5eom 
to the consiruction of the road from Rome THE e cy ee g 
phis. a EFEEDUEBCOEHECE 
i d S| SSSesasancsaan PR 
In another quarter. at Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, an d | Sree ee a a o o a 
Bl SESJI ESRAR 


T 
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worth $250,000, also sl«ops and schooners of the value Lzatner. The amount of Leather impored into 
of $150 000; total, $1,024,000. On the Erie canal there | Boston in 1845 is shawn by the jullowing hwures: 

are running in the regular fine 750 boats warth $70,090. |1845—Frora New York 326 523 sides, 
In towing these, 2000 horses are employed, worth S160 - “ Philadelphia 49.550 *" 
0005 total, $360,000, Over $3.C00,000 are employed in *"  Palhimure and Alexandria — 116,200 — '* 
the stesmbuats and v sscls running in connection with 
the canals, making with the warehonses, worth $1,000,- 
000, the capital thus invested over 6 millions of dollars 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
From 1521 To 1843. 
Accompanying the annual report uf the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury. 

Tabular statement of the valne of imports from October 
1, 1820, to June 30, 1844; the aggregate amount of 
dutiea payable; the estimated averuge per cent. the 
duties bore to the nggrezate imports; the value. of im- 
puris liable to duty; and estimated average of duty 
tbercon. 


492,208 s 
: Susar. The importations of Sugar into Boston, dur- 
ing the year, 1815, were 39,653,055 pounds of brown 


Corrow Goops ExromrrEu. The exports af cotton 


A o> n E. Sls! goods from New York for 1845 were 22,332 bales a- and 451 134 pounds of while- 
= aia zé m 2.4 |gainst 21,939 in 1814, and 30,484 in 1543. — ^ 
yg T8 x E ae — " Toxwacg 13 New York. llunts Magazine saya 
i sz zz Em E BALTIMORE, Corren TRAnE. Importo of Rio Coffee | "The whole tonuaze for the district of New York, for 
i os wc g um) ES to the port of Baltimore. " 1844, according to the annual treasury report, hus 303,- 
e ar) de ER ag mide 1843. 1543. 1845. | 588,023 tons registered, and 271,275,073 tous enro led 
a ee ue 33 ees Be January bogs. 7,323 1,106 19,8527 and licensed making an aggregate uf 525,152,003 tons. 
dip DE ET © 5a, February 15811 22 976 nue But this Jast amount ineludes the tonnage of many ves- 
2° sc ENS 3 9" e, Mareh 12.040 i10 985 noe sels which are registered or licensed in this city, though 
“2 SES pm Ei ER April 8,877 15,559 3119 |the owners reside in oiher paris of the dis rie, and in 
= $3 = ER Se May 14 735 10 633 8,172 | some cases out of the district.” 
1021 62535,:24 15,833,262 30171 52,503,411 33,695]  Jme 6,331 es ee eS ee 
9 83,241,510 24,075.336 25,916 15,949.833 31,725 July 9,121 12,016 12 551 See ra cou =. UV 
3 77,579,267 22.416,277 93,894 65,530,979 32,799 August 11,306 3,956 6.140 TAVUNTY-NIXTH CONG EST 
4 801519007 25516966 31,675 67,955.234 27,333) ^ September 12,843 2299  — 23060 ee ore: 
5 96,340,075 31.683,096 32,639 85,392,565 37,102 Octoher 5 334 5 725 2,953 à 
6 84,974,477 26,108,251 50,725 2,406,705 31.616 November 22 409 15,847 6 543 NAT 
7 19431008 27.962,145 25,179 67,025.904 41.346 December 17,791 4,018 13.641 y SENATE. 
S 85,509,824 29 066,172 33556 76,130 645 39,362 Dese 3 —— Jasvany T. A resolution offered by Mr. Allen, 
Av'ge p. e af duty 363 022 ander tant! of 1316 to 721 113,973 193,837 — 101,316 ordering 10,000 capics of a map of Oregon was 


and 1824 *o 1823.] 

1829 74,492 527 27,769,769 87,278 62,697,026 44,299 
30 70,876,920 95,417,055 40,009 53,130,675 48.981 
] 103,921,121 36,623,270 35,489 89.734.499 40,812 
2 101,029,266 29,356,056 29,056 86,779,813 33.928 

[Average p- c of duty 41,955 under tariff 1523 to. 1932] 

1833 108,118,311 24,106,103 99,379 75,670,261 31,975 


adopted. 

‘The senate took up the bill for settling the claims 
of New Hampshire against the Uuion, founded upon 
the necessity of that state to order a military force 
out in 1835-6, to proteet its citizens against British 
authorities after the rejection of Lhe award of the 


The imports of La Guayra, St, Domingo, and ether 
Caffee. into this port during the year 1845, amount ta 
between 10,000 and 11,000 bass—making the avgregat 7 
of imports for the year, 115 000 bags. 


Tomieco. T'he Inspections of Baltimore, during the 
yeer of 1345, ware as [ulla wsi— 


4 126 521,332 18:987,053 15,067 59,195,132 32 665 Uhds. king of the Netherlands, — 

§ 149,598,742 25,931,234 17.299 71.955.249 36,033 Maryland, 39,814 Mr. Phelps, oppascd tbe bils heing pressed to a 

6 189/980,035 30,991 210 16313 97,924 354 31.643 Ohio, 26116 decision al present. 4 
7140959917 18,191,605 12903 71799156 25,357 Kentucky, 1,335 Its further consideration was postponed till Mun- 
$8 113,717-404 19,995,961 17,557 52,557,399 37,835 Missouri, 499 day nest. 
9 162,092,132 25,631,588 15,513 85,690,340 29,912 Yirginis 300 The hill for raising a regiment of mounted rifle- 
40 107,141,519 15,178,975 14,176 49,945,315 30,391 ennsylvan ie Wa E : 
121946177 19,941,090 15.589 61926416 32204] Louisiana, — | ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
21001169,057 16.686,34] 16,539 69,531,601 23,997 — : > - i , 

[Average p. c. of duty 31,201 under tanff '32 i0 42, Total, 65 515 After an executive session, Ihe senate adjourned, 


known as the compromise act 
#943 64,753,799 7,508,527 11,595 29,179,2}5 25,732 
+44 108,435,035 29,395.162 27,109 83,668,151 35,133 
*9 inos. ending June-30, 1843. 
+Year ending June 30, 1841. 
To the above it will be useful to sdd the following ae- 
count of the imparts and duties received in the year 
ending 30tb June last, aa bringing the statement down 


January 8. Mr. Sevier, laid before the senale, 
sundry resolutions of the state of Arkansas, in rela- 
tion to reducing poslage, appropriating lands for 
common schools; for sale of lands, mail route from 
Little Rock to Fort Smith, also against a rational 
bank, &c. 

Oregon. —Mr, Allen, from the committee on foreign 


Shipments to Foreign Ports during the year 65,094 lihds. 
Stock remaining in werehouses 13,337 * 


Tne Cost or Wan. During the fifty-six years’ ex- 
istence of our Federal Government the entire expendi- 
turea of that Government, excluding principal of publie 
debt, have been a little under one thousand millions of 
dollars, which have been appropriated as follows: 


to the latest period. a ens E relations, to whom was referred the joint resolulion 
Value of uade 117,254,564 For pe Mic BRI eL lo abrogate and annul the eonvention of the Gih Au- 
Amount of duties, 30,818,554 Pensions, 54,019,485 | gust, 1827, reported the same with an amendment, 
Average of dutiea on total imports, 26,275 | Interest of Public Debt 42 491,853 | The resolution, as amended, is as follows: 

Value of imports paying duty; 95,106,724 eo 


A joint resolution to annul and abrogate the conven- 
tion of the sixth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundréd and twenty seven, betwecn the United 


Average of duty on imports paying duties, 32,40 
The value of imports paying advalorem and specifie 
duties in ihe year ending 30th June, and the amount of 


Total, $663,438,821 
The balance has been expended as follows: 
Principal of revulutionary debts and claims 


duty on each with the average rate of duty is as fol-| (estimated) nearly, $100,000 000 States of America and Great Britain, relative to 
lows: . (Casal Ten, 63,555,595| the country westward of the Stony or Rocky 
Paying advalorem dutier, 60.191,862 | Foreign intereourse, 86,166,508| mountains. 
Amount of duty, 16,278,117 *Indian depar'inent, 42,833,435 | Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
Rate of ! duty, 27,04 Miscellaneous - 64,107,721 the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
Paying specific dutjes, 34,914,862 — - Thoi, in virtue of the second article of the cunvention of 
Amount of daty, 14,540,737 Total. very nearly, $206,932,602 | the sixth of August, one thuusaad eight hundred and 
Rate of duty, ah 41,64) *Including payments for Indian lands. twenty seven, between tbe United States of America 
l'he aggregate amount oi imparts from " tIncluding, we presume, the purchase of Louisiana. (and Great Britain, relative to the country westward of 
1790 10 1345, is €4,970,489,382| ‘Inns we see tha! this most, Christian nation, in some- į the Stony or Rocky mountains, the United States of 
Of which was re-exported, 1,171,311,028 | thing less than a lifetime, has paid nearly seren hundred America do now think fit to annul and abrogate that 
. 4 LL. | millions of dollars direcuy for the cost of war, or more convention, and the said convention is hereby accord- 
Leaving for home consumption, €3,799,178,354 | than wice the cost of all its public service beside. The | ingly entirely annulled ond ubrogated: Provided, ‘That 


expenses of foreign intercourse, and much elee, are in- {this resolution shall take effect after the expiration of the 
directly created or exaggerated hy the spirit of war. The | ter ot twelve months tiom tbe day on which dne no- 
real expenses of war, including the destruction of pro- | tice shall have been given to Great Britain of the pas- 
perty, ‘he stoppage of industry and improvement, and | save of this resolution, And the president of the Uni- 


ARRIVALS Coastwise al the port of New York for the 
year 1545. 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Sehrs- Total 
17 10 45 


January 249 394 |the blocking up of onr coasts and harbors, hsve been ted States is hereby authorized and required to give such 
February 91 21 43 110 t95 |nor less than two thousand millions of dollars during | nouce; and also, at the expiration of said c mvention, to 
- March 45 i8 15 414 552 |ihese fifty-six years of almost unbroken peace. What |issue his proclamation setting forth that fact. 
April 26 19 6L 423 529 |would be the cost uf a seven years’ war nt this rate?— Mr. Illen, observed that at some carly day in the 
May 18 15 70 451 557 | What compsrison do all our expenditures tor religious | beginning of the weak he would move Lat the sen- 
June 14 15 56 495 530 | benevolent, and philanthropic purposes bear to those re | ate take up this resolation. 
July 22 11 45 103 451 sulting from this infernal scourge? _ -—— The joint resolution was then ordered to lie on the 
August Ii 5 Al 413 416 [New York Tribune. $ . d 
Serien em 15 5 58 529 EOT ._ table and be printed for the use of the senale. 
Ociober 12 9 57 410 433 Commence or Bosrow, Tha number of foreign arri- Em. to JWashington.— The joint resolution 
November Oe S. E 66 459 559 | vals from Jauvary Lto December 31, 1545, was 2308 | ton the house authurizing the president of the Uni- 
December 23 l4 47 364 413 | The number of foreing arrivals from January ! to De- ted States and the managers of the Washington na- 


cember 31, 1544, was 2174. Increase of foreign clear- tional monumen t soci ty to select a site on the pub- 


Whole number ss above | 5799 | suces from January ! to December, 31, 1545, was 2300. lic grounds for the erection of tte contemplated 
Which added to the foreiga 2044 | The namber ot foreign clearances from January 1 tofimonument, was after discussion, referred tu the 
C |Deeemher 31, 1844, was 2000. Incicase of lureign}conmuttes on the Distriet of Columbia, hy 22 yeas 
Makes a total for the ycar of 7813 | elvarances over the last yesr, 200. to 15 nays. p 
Whole number lust yesr w First quarter, 1844 Been $1.302,638 95 Tho bill fur raising a regiment of mounted rife- 
co © 975 Sh s "c 1.505.856 49 men was then taken up and passed, after being 
Note.—In the above, there are ne sloops included, idee. ct 9,086,602 60 amended so (ar as to add to its title, “and for estab- 
which if aoded to the many schuoners froio Virginia aud Fourth © *" 1,039,847 10 lishing military stations on t:e route to Oregon.” 
Philadelphia, with wood and coal, which are never) —  — ^ "esgsigao i4 Aller an executive session, the senate adjourned 
boarded, (owing to the remoteness ol the points at which 4 7 65,931.945 l4 till the 12th. 
they come in,) would make the punek NM a f 1513, LA E Jawvany 12. Mr. Westcolt, rose and stated that 
E. VC WE X : Third n m 1935,51 67 (ba name of his celleague (the hon, Durid Levy) had 
The New York News anys that there are employed in Fourth “ “ estimated at 1,065,675 00 beon allowed to be changed by set of the legislatura 
tho river transportation hetweon New York and Albany ———— of Florida, lo that of David Levy Yulee, the latter 


and Troy, 62 tow-bonta worth $434,000; 150 lake boats, 


* $5,230,759 19 being his pantronymic, dropped by his father prior 
worth 80,000, and 12 ateamboata used (or tuwing these, 


Decrease of revenuc, $704,185 90. to the birth of Mr. Levy, aud which patrunymic he 
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was desirous of assuming. 
hereafter the secretary of the senate usc the surname 
of Yulee, on the journals of the senate, as the name 
of the senator from Florida. The motion was agreed 
to. 

Oregon.—On motion of Mr. Allen, the resolution 
reported hy him from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, to aonul and abrogate the existing convention 
betwaen the United States and Great Britain in re- 
lation to the territory lying between the forty second 
and the filty fourth degree forty minutes of north la- 
titude, and extending from the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific ocean, was taken up. 

Mr. Allen, movéd that the resolution be postponed 
to, and made the speciai order of the day for, Tues- 
day the 17th inst. 

Mr. Haywood, moved that Tuesday, the 3d day of 
February next, be the day named. 

Mr. PFesteotl, said he would prefer that the tenth 
day of February should be the day for commencing 
ita discussion. 

By 32 yeas to 18 nays, Mr. Westcoti’s proposition 
was assented to. 

Naval defences.—Mr. Fairfield, from the committee 
on naval affairs, reported the following bill, which 
was read and ordered to be printed. 


Be it enacted by the senute and house of representatives 


d| 


of the United States af America, in congress assembled, 


That the president of the United States be and he is; 


hereby authorized to cause to be built, equipped, and em- 
ployed in the naval service of the United States, ten 
steamships, or vessels of war, to be constructed of iron, 
if practicable, to wit: three of the class af frigates, five 
of the class of sloops of war, and two of a smaller class. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the presideat 
be and hic is hereby lorther authorized, if, in his opinion, 
at any time before the commencement of the next regu- 
lar session of congress the public exigencies should re- 


quire it, to cause 10 be completed all the frigates and; 


sloops of war now upon the stocks, and to repair and 
put in active service all the ships and vessels of war now 
in ordinary. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the president 
be and he is hereby aothorized to purchase or collect 
goch naval supplies, materials, and ordnance as he may 
deem the public interosts require, limiting the amount 


to the appropriation for this purpose herein afterwards | 


made. 

. Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in carrying 
into effect the first section of this bill, the president be 
and he is bereby authorized to cause said ships or ves- 
sels to he built under coatract, if, in bis opinion, the pub- 
lic interest woold be thereby promoted. 


Sze. 5. And be it further enacted, That for the Tagi f 


pose ot carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, the 
sum of five millions six hundred and seventy-five thov- 


Ha therefore moved that} Januaay 14. Mr. Allen, asked leave to submit 


the following joint resolutions: 


Rosolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That recent manitestations of a disposition by certain 
powers of Europe to interfere in the political arrange- 
ments of this continent, with a view to the enforcement 
of the European principles of tho ‘balance of power" 
upon the independent nations of America, having made 
it in his judgment tha duty of the president ot the Uni- 
ted Statea to call the attention of congress to this sub- 
ject ia his annual message, and to anaouoce, on the 
part of the United States, the counter priociple of non- 
intervention, it is the jodgment of congress that the an- 
nouncement thus made by the president was demanded 
by the manifest hazard to which such interference would 
inevitably expose tlie relatio. of peace now subsisting 
bet veen the old world and tha new. 

Resolved, That congress, thug concurring with the 
president, and senaible that this subject has been forced 
upon the attention ol the United States hy recent events 
a9 significant as to make it impossible for this govern- 
ment longer to remain silent, without appearing ready | 
to submit to aad even invite the enforcement of this 
dangerous doctrine, do herehy solemnly declare to the 
anid world the unalterable resolution of the United 
| States to adhere to and to enforce the principle that any 
effort of the powers of Europe to intermeddle in the so- 
cial organization or political arrangements of the inde- 
pendent nations of America, or further to extend the 
| European aystem of government upon this eontinent by 
the establishment of new colonies, would be incompati- 
ble with the independent existence of the nations and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people of America, aod 
therefore would inenr, as by the right of self-preservation 
lit would justify, thé prompt resistance of the United 
States. 

Mr. Calhoun, arose and strenuously opposed grant- 
ing the leave asked. 

Mr. Jarnagin, was disinclined to grant it, not 
from any want of courtesy to the senator from Ohio, 
but for the purpose of having farther time to consi- 
der the suhject; be would move to lay the motion for 
leave, on the table, and asked therefor, the yeas and 
nays which being taken resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Chalmers, ‘Thomas Clayton, Joha M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Day.on, Evans, Greene, Haywood 
Huntington, Jaroagin, Joanson, of Md., Johnson, of 
La, McDuffie, Mangum. Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Sim- 
mons, Upham, Websier, Westcott, Woodbritge—23. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Beoton, 
Brecae. Bright, Cameron, Cass, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
Dix, Fairfield, Hanoegan, Jenness, Lewia, Niles, Pen- 
nyhacker, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Y nlee—23. 


The Oregon negotiation—Mr. Crittenden, desired 


sand dollars, to wit: for ths building and equipping of 
ships and vesscls provided for in the first section of this 
bili, two milijons nine hundred nnd twenty thousand, 
dollars; for completing the ships and vessels now npon 
the stocks, ouc million five huadred and. twenty thou- 
sand dollars; for tepairs of ships and vessels in ordinary, 
‘six hundred and twenty-five thousand. dollars; for the 
pute of naval supplies, materials, and ordnance, 

ve hundred thousand dollars, be and the same is here- | 
by appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
treasury not otlierwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of! 
the first section of the act approved March 3, 1845, en- 
titled *An act making appropriations for the naval ser- 

- vice for the year ending the thirtieth Jone, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six.” as limits tha whole number of petty 
officers, seamen or ordinary seamen, landsmen, and 
boys in the naval service to seven thousand live bua- 
dred, be aod tlie same is hereby repcaled. 

After other proceedings of less import, 

The senate adjourned. 


Januaay 13. Reports were received from the 
war department, in compliance with calls made by 
' the senate. 


Vermont resolutions.—Mr. Phelps, presented resoln- 
tions of the legislature of Vermont asking for the 
four pieces of brass cannon captured by the citizens 
of that state at the battle of Bennington, 16th Au- 
gust, 1777, to be deposited in the state honse of that 
state. 


- Washington monument.—Reports from the board of 
managers received and referred to the committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Liberia. —Mv. Allen, from the committee on foreign 
relations, asked that the comuuttee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the patition of ci- 
tizens of Easton, Pa., for the recoguition by the 
United States, of the commonweath of Liberia,— 
and that it lie on the table. 

Foreign relaiions — Europ ean interference.—Mr. Allen 

(chairman of the aforesaid committee) gave notice 
of his intention to introduce a joint resolution, de- 
claratory of the principles by which the United 
States will be governed in regard to the interposition 

_of the powers of "Zurope in the political affairs of 
the independeat nations of Amarica. 

- The senate went into executive session, 
- And then adjourned, 


leave to introduce the following resolution, with the 
intention of having it read and ordered to be printed, 
and made the order of the day for the 10th day of 
February next: 


A -esolution concerning the Oregon territory. 

W neREAs, by the convention concluded on the 20th day 
of October, 1818, hetwcen the United States of Amer- 
ica and the king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the period of ten years, and afterwards 
indefinitely postpooed and continued in forec by ano- 
ther convention or the same parhes, concluded the 6th 
day of August, 1327, it was agreed that any country 
that imay be claimed by either party on the northwest 
coast of America, westward of ihe Stony or Rocky 
mountains, now cominunly called the Oregon terriiory, 
should, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be “frec and 
open" i the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 
powers, out without prejodicc to any claim which either 
of the parties might have to any part of said country; 
aud with this further provision in the 2d article of the 
said convention of the Gih Aogust, 1827, that either party 
might ahrogate and annul said convention on giving due 
notice of twelve months to the other contracting party: 

And whercas it has now become desirnbie that the re- 
spective claims of the United States and Great Britain 
should be definitely settled, and ihat said territory may, 
no longer than need be, remain subject to the evil con- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of ita American and 
British population, and of the confusion and conflict of 
national jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace 
and good understandiug of the two countries: 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the ab- 
rozation of the said convention ol the 6th August, 1827, 
in the mode prescribed 10 its 2d article, and that the at- 
tenuon of the governinents of both evontries may be the 
more earnestly and immediately direcied to renewed ef- 
torts for the EISE of all their differences and dis- 

otes in respect to said territory: 

p Be e koed by the Senute and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Toat the Presideut of the United Statea be, 
and he is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to give to 
the British Government the notice required by its said 
24 article fur the ahrogation ol the said convention ot 
the 6th of August, 1327: Provided, however, That, in 
order to affurd ample time and opportunity for the ami- 
cable settlement and adjustment of all their differences 
and disputes in respect to said territory, ssid notice ought 
not to be given till after the close of the present session 
of Congress. a 
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The resolution was read, ordered to be printed, 
and made the order of the day forthe 10th of Feb- 
ruary next. 


Alter executive session, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespat, Jan. 7. Mr. Rhett, arose to eluci- 
date his remarks made in his speech of a preceding 
day. [For his remarks and Mr Adams’ reply see 
page 317.] 

Mr. Holmes, of S. Carolina, arose to offer a resolu- 
tion which he trusted would be as oil cast upon trou- 
bled waters, and would have the effect of assuaging 
the strife of intellect. The resolution was then read 
authorizing any portion of the public grounds in the 
city of Washington, not otherwise occupied, to he 
designated by the president to the use of the Wash- 
ington national monument society on which to erect 
their proposed monument. Read three times, and 
passed. 

The honse resolved itself inte the committee of 
the whole of the state of the Union, (Mr. Tibbatls in 
the chair,) and again proceeded to the consideration 
of the jnint resolution, as reported by Mr. Charles J. 
Ingersoll, from the committee on foreign affairs. 

Resolved. by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States af America, in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United States forthwith cause 
notice to be given to the government of Great Britsin 
that the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the territory of Oregon of the 
6th of August, 1827, signed at London &c. 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll submitted, to be added to 
the resolution, by way of amendment, the following: 

“Shall be annulled and abrogated at the expiration of 
the tarm of twelve months from and after said notice 
shall be given, conformably to the aecond article of the 
said convention of the 6th of Augest, 1827.” 

Mr. Hilliard, also submitted the amendment of 
which be gave notice in his speech yesterday to 
strike out the words “forthwith cause notice to be 
given,” and insert, “be empowered, whenever in his 
judgment the public welfare may require it, to give 
notice.” 

Mr. Yancey, was entitled to the floor, and proceed- 
ed to address the house in opposition to giving the 
proposéd notice. ; 

Mr. Caleb B. Smilh, next obtained the floor and 
argued in favor of immediately asserting our title to 
all of Oregon and enforcing our rights at once 
throughout its extent. He denounced every disposi- 
tion to make this a partizan or anything less than a 
naliona! questiou, and strongly reprehended the pre- 
sident for having offered to compromise the matter 
by the 49th parallel; or to compromise at all. 

The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 


TuusspAv, Jan. 8. The bill restoring the office 
of inspector genera! of the army was read a tbird 
time and passed. 

The bill from the senate, providing for a company 
of sappers and miners, was referred to the commit- 
tee of the whole house. 

Appropriations. —M t. McKay, from the committee 
of ways and means, reported sundry bills, making 
appropriations for the fiscal year endiug 30th June, 
1847, viz: for fortifications, navy, Indian expenses, 
army, and civil and diplomatic service. Read second 
time, and committed to the committee of the whole 
honse. 

Oregon.—The house resolved itself into committee 
of the whole, (Mr. Tibbats in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the resolution reported 
rom the committee on foreign affairs to give notice 
to Great Britain for the termination of the conven- 
tion of 1827. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, arose, and spoke at length 
in support of the resolution. Mr. C. thought that 
the proposed amendment of Mr. Hilliard was super- 
fluous or rather evasive as it left the notice to the 
discretion of the executive, who had already recom- 
mended its propriety to congress. Why should con- 
gress desire to relieve themselves of the responsibil- 
ity? 

JMr. McClernand, of Illinois, next addressed the 
cammittee urging in strong terms that the notice be 
forthwith given. Mr. McC. was opposed to any dis- 
cussion of a 49th parallel on our part hy diplomatic 
officials or by any others. Oregon is no subject 
whatever for the admission of any negotiation re- 
specting it on our part. 

The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 

Frioay, Jan. 9. Mr, McKay, reported bills mak- 
ing appropriations for pensions, and for navy pen- 
gions for the year ending 30th June, 1847. 

Oregon.—T he house resolved itself into committee, 

Mr. Tibbaits in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the resolution reported from the commit- 
tee on foreiga affairs. 2 

Mr. Giles, of Md., arose and in warm terms ad- 
yocated the proposed resolution. Mr. Levin, of Pas 
obtained the floor, and the house adjourned. 
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Saturoay, Jan. 10, Mr. Holmes, of naval com- 
mittee, reported a bill to regulate promotions of of 
ficers in the revenue marine. On motion of Mr. 
Tibbatts, the bill was committed to the committee of 
the whole. i 

Mr. McDowell, submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, instructing the naval committee to obtain 
through the secretary of the treasury or otherwise, 
estimates of steamboats over 400 tons in service in 
the United States, their number, capability of being 
transformed into a steam marine for defence, mode, 
and expense thereof, &c., and to report to the house. 


Breach of privilege.—Mr. Hudson, rose to a privi- 
leged motion, for the purpose of making some state- 
ments personal to himself, The floor being assigned 
him for that purpose, he produced and invited the 
attention of tha house to an article published in the 
“Union” newapaper, commenting on some remarks 
made by Mr. H. a few days since touching the de- 
lays in the public printing, in which language was 
contained injurious to his reputation for sincerity 
and truth. The article was read at the clerk’s table, 
and a debate ensued. 

Mr. Davis, offered a resolution to dismiss its au- 
thor, J. P. Heiss, from employment by this house.— 
Language of invective was hereupon exchanged be- 
tween Mr. McConnell, and Mr, Davis. Mr. Bayly, of 
Va., strenuously opposed the proposed resolntion— 
and moved to lay it on the table. By ycas, 100, 
nays 82, it was finally laid on the table. 


Oregon.— The house resumed in committee of the 
whole, (Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) the consideration 
of the resolution reported from the committee on 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Hunter, of Va., arose and delivered a speech 
in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, next addressed the com- 
mittee, urging its adoption: 

The house then adjourned. 


Monoay Jan. 12. Oregon.—The house in com- 
mittce of the whole, (Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) re- 
sumed the debate on the proposed resolution from 
the committee on foreign affairs for giving notice to 
Great Britain. à 
‘ Mr. Toombs, of Ga., arose and addressed the com- 
mittee. He said the time of masterly inactivity 
was once the wise policy of the nation, but 1t is wiee 
no longer. Masterly activity becomes us better,— 
This was no sectional queation, and he pitied the 
man who conld so regard it. lt was wise now in 
some form to putan end to the convention of 1818 27. 
In his judgment our title was not clear to 54° 40’ and 
no man could make it clear, antess he relied upon 
discovery alone; and no man would rely npon disco- 
very alone to secure a good title. What title we 
have beyond the Columbia river wa obtained from 
the Spanish title, which was of exploration and dis 
covery, The discovery of Spain was higher and 
better than our discovery of the month of the Co- 
]umbia river, because it was anterior to it. Where 
titles of discovery and settlement conflicted as they 
did in this case, wa were bound to compromise the 
boundaries between nations, unless we cliose to set- 
tle them by tha sword, as the boundaries of most 
nations bad been settled upon this continent. Mr, T. 
argued tliat the title of Great Britain to the country 
on Frazier’a river was just as good as ours, if not 
better, to the other parts of the country. It was 
clear, however, thatso long as the couvention of 
1818 continued, there could ba no settlement of this 
question. After negotiating for twenty seven years 
about a title, and consenting to extend both setile- 
ments during that time, it did not become us to say 
that our tithe was clear. We were, however, now 
pened to go into the territory and to coloniae it. 

he time, therefore, was proper for closing the con- 
vention and giving the notice. Mr. T. advocated the 
giving of the notice in the manner proposed by the 
member from Alabama, (Mr. Hitliard,) empowering 
the president to give the notice whenever in his 
judgment the publie interest required it. He was 
wilhug to entrust the president with power, and 
would not tie his hands; he was for giving the notice, 
not as a war measore, bot as a peaceful and consti- 
tutional question; he does not believe war moat come 
from it; il it did he could not but remember that 
mankind had consigned to infamy all nations that 
did not resort to war in defence of their jost rights, 
Mr. T. avowed himself to be a peace man, and for 
peace measures. His constituents were for an Lon- 
orable peace, and had always been the advocates of 
peace when it was honorable to the country; hut if 
we were invaded by Great Britain (or vindicating 
our just rights, he was an advooate of war, end no 
one would be found more ready in such a struggle 
than the people he represented. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, next obtained the floor, 
and was about to address tha house, but yielded it 
for a moment at the request of— 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, who proposed as an amend- 
ment to the amendincat of. Mr. Hilliard, that the 
president be authorized to open a negotiation with 
Great Britain for the purpose of terminating the 
convention of 1818 by the mutual consent of both 
nations. 

Mr. Hamlin, resumed the floor, and spoke his al- 
lotted hour. 

After Mr. H. had concluded— 

Mr. Chase, of Tenn., obtained the floor, and moved 
for the rising of the committee; whereupon the com- 
miltee rose. 

Government of Oregon.—Mr. Douglass, said that an 
ohstruction was about to present itsell in the way of 
tue present debate. He alluded to the special order, 
set for to-morrow, on the bill reported by him from 
the committee oa the territories "to protect the 
rights of American settlers in the territory of Oregon 
until the termivation of the joint occupancy of tha 
same; and to remove this obstruction, he would move 
that the committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union be discharged from the eonaideration of that, 
and that 1t be recemmitted to the committee on the 
territories. 

The motion was agreed to without opposition, and 
the bill was recommitted accordingly. 

The house adjonened. 


Tossoav, Jan. 13. [nilian tribes in Texas.—Mr. 
Thompson, from the committee on Indian affairs, re- 
ported resolutions calling for various details respect- 
ing the Indian tribes in Texas, their numhers, situa- 
tion, treaty relations; and whether an agency ought 
to be established amongst them. Adopted. 

Marine hospital at or near Pittsburg.—A resolution 
to enquire as to the expediency of erecting such an 
establishment was also adopted. 

The sub-treosury—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, reported a 
resolution asking the secretary of the treasury to re- 
port to the house some plan of a bill for restoring 
the constitutional plan, recommended by the presi- 
dent, and information relative to the treasury 
laws of 1789, and the probable operation of the sub- 
treasury bill reported at the present session of con- 
gress. 

Public lands —A bill was reported (rom the com- 
mittee on public lands, granting to the states of Mis. 
souri and Arkansas, certain alternate sections, for 
purposes of improvement. 

A bill was reported by Mr. Hunt, of Michigan, 
from the same committee, making similar grants tu 
Michigan for like purposes, which was read and 
committed. 

Mr. Ashmun, of Mass., offered a resolution npon 
the necessity of diminishing the ‘corrupting influ- 
ence of the executive of the United States.” 

Ohjected to and laid over, 

Improvement of the Ohio.—Mr. Henley, presented a 
memorial from citizens of Indiana, asking for a ca. 
nal on the Indiana side of the Falls of Ohio. 

Mr. Tibbatts, reported a bill 4ppropriating $20,000 
for the improvement of the harbor at Cincinnati, and 
for making a channel way between Cincinnati and 
Covington and Newport. A motion was made to 
refer the bili to the cominittee on commerce. 

Mr. Thompson, of Miss., objected and under the rule 
the question was put—*'Shall the bill be rejected?” 
The ayes and hays were ordered and the motion was 
lost. Ayes 57, nays 108. The bill was then twice 
read and referred to the committee on commerce. 

Oregon negotiation.—Mr. Sawyer, offered a resolu- 
tion asking the president tocommunieate whether 
any negotiation had been going on between this gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain, on this subject 
since the delivery of his last annual messsze. De- 
bate arising, this resolution under the rule, had to ba 
laid over. 

Mr. Baker, moved tlie following resolution, which 
was disposed of in the came way. i 

Resolved, That, in opinion of the hooge, the president 
of the United States cannot, consistently with a just re- 
gard to the honor of the nation, offer to surrender, whe- 
ther by treaty or otherwise, to any foreign power, any 
territory to which, in his opinion, we have a clear and 
auquestionable title, 

Wool irade.— Mr. Gordon, proposed resolutions 
calling for inforination relative to the import and ex- 
port of wool, Debate arose, and this also was laid 
over. 

Exploring expedition.—A resolution calling for a 
report fram the library committee, relative to the 
expenses, publication, &c. of Wilkes’ expedition, was 
proposed by Mr. Hubard, and adopted. 

Pensions.—A resolution was offered calling upon 
the- revolutionary pension committee to report as to 
the propriety of giving pensions to the widows of re- 
volutionary soldiers, married after 1794 and befora 
1800. The resolution was objected to and lies over. 


Florida ship canal.— Mr. IWhite, proposed a resolu- 


tion directing 1mmediate surveys aud estimates.— 
Debate arose;—laid over. 


Defence of Gennesse river.—Mr. E. B. Holmes, of- 
fered a resolution directing the committee on m.lita- 
ry affairs to enquire as to the expediency of erecting 
fortifications, &c. Adopted. 

Madison pepers.— 4A resolution relative to their 
publication was proposed. 

Rotation in Office.— Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., offered 
a series of resolutions declaring that rotation in of- 
fice was a democratic principle—that no man should 
hold office for more than eight years—that those in 
office should he divided iato four classes, and the first 
class retain their offices for eight years, and the last 
class for two years, "The resolution was laid over 
under the rule, an amendment being first moved that 
offices were created for the government and not for 
the people. 

Wisconsin—state government.A hill reported 
to enable the peopie of Wisconsin to form a state 
government and for it: admission into the Union, 
was referred to the committee on territories. 

Election of president and vice president.—Mr. Vinton, 
of Ohio, offered a joint resolutica proposing an 
amendment of the constitution io relation to the 
mode of the election of the president and vice pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Fremont's report.—Resalutions respecting the dis- 
tribution of the 10,000 copies ordered by the last 
congress were offered, One by Mr. Jones, on which 
he moved the previous question. Mr. Hunt, moved 
that the resolution be laid on the table, which mo- 
tion was negatived by ayes and noes, 63 to 105. 

Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, for the purpose of giving memhers of the next 
congress property which belongs to the present con- 
gress, and for allowing them to take any amount of 
mileage or per diem which may belong to members 
of this house. 

The house refused—the resolution passed. 

Mr. Delano, then proposed a resalutioa ordering 
5 000 adJitional copies to be printed, and called for 
the previous question, which was sustained. Yeas 
and pays were called on adopting the resolution, and 
stood ayes 8] nays 97. 

A rule was adopted under which the stales were 
called and a general assortment of resolutions and 
calis upon al! manner of subjects foilowed, quite too 
numerous to detail. An attempt to pass to the order 
of the day, the consideration of the Oregon question, 
failed, and the house adjourned. 

Weonesoay, Jan, 1d. Notice to quit Oregan.— 
The house resumed in committee, (Mr. Tibbatts in 
the chair,) the consideration of the joint resolution 
heretofore reported by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, from the 
committee on foreign affairs. 

Mc. Stanton, of Tenn., addressed the committee in 
favor of giving the notice. He evineed a disposition 
to compromise on the 49th parallel. 

Mr. Gordon, of N. Y., followed, also advocating 
the notice. 

Mr. Brinkerhof, of Ohio, next spoke in favor of 
giving the notice. 

Mr. Wenhoorth, of Illinois, and Mr. Chipman, of 
Miinois, also addressed the committee in its favor. 

The committee then rose, and 

The house adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. IIUNTER, OF VA. 


IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SATCRDAY, JAN. 10. 


Mr. Hunter, of Va., addressed tbe committee near- 
ly as follows: He satd he was one of those who re- 
gretted the introduction into the house of the debate 
which had arisen, and was now in progress, hecause 
he considered it preinature and untimely, and feared 
that it might add to the. difficulties of a calm and 
statesman-like settlement of the pending question.— 
So much had alreatly been said on the general sub- 
ject that he felt reluctant to trespass on the time of 
the house by atteinpting further to discuss it; but he 
felt it due to himself, and to those who thooghit with 
him in this casc, to set themselves right, and to ex- 
plain their position before the house and the nation. 
Mr. H. feit the more ansious to explain his opinion 
at as early a stage as possible, because he found 
that ət would be necessary for him to separate from 
most of his friends in the course he should pursue 
on this occasion. He hoped, however, that the dif- 
ferenoe between them was notso deep or so wide 
that it would be irreconcileable. His conviction 
was, that they differed not sn muchas to the and to 
be obtained as in relation to the means by which 
they hoped to attain it. ‘They all desired Oregon— 
desired it not only up to latitude 49, but up to 549 
40'. Nearly all who had spoken expressed their be- 
lief that our title was good against Great Britain up 
to the latter parallel. Mr. I., for one, was clearly 
of that opinioa, The whole question betwecn them 
was as to the best and wisest mode of accomplishing 
that object. No man with an American heart in bis 
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bosom could he insensihle to such a prospect as that 
nf planting our national banner on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean. There was no man worthy of a sea' 
here who did not feel his heart swell at the antici 
pation of the advantages, civil, military, and com 
mercial, which such a prospect opened before thi 
people of this Union, and who would not hail with de- 
light the thonght of spreading the'hlessings of our free 
and happy government alang the shores of that dis 
tant sea, not only from 54° 40! down to the 49d par 
allel of latitude, but of extending them so as to em- 
brace California also, provided we could accomplish 
so great an acquisition to the national strength with- 
out any invasion of the just rights of others Luok- 
ing to the map of the world, where was such a posi- 
tion to be found, whether for adding to our military 
strength or prosecuting commercial enterprise?— 
With the rich and populous valley of the Mississippi 
effectually secured, having the Alleghany slope on 
the one side and the slope of the Rocky mountains 
on the other, ready to dehouch upon either, as the 
future exigences either of supply or of defence 
might require, what more could be desired to eom- 
plete the circle of our national advantages? Allthings 
considered, there was not such a position on the face 
of the globe for securing to us the interchange of 
trade between the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans, 
and for establishing and perpetuating our commer 
cial supremacy in both. How could any reflecting | 
man remain msensible to a prospect like this? "Phe! 
possessiun of Oregon and the peaceful acquisition of: 
California would place this Union in a position of 
impregnable salety and stable greatness, with one. 
arm onthe Atlantic sea and the other on the Pacific | 
shore, ready to strike in either direction with a ra-| 
pidity and an efficiency aot to be rivalled by any na~ ' 
tion on the earth. 

But how was all this to be attained? Gentlemen | 
told us it was by giving notice to Great Britain of | 
the termination of the joint occupancy entered into 
wi 1818. To ascertain whether this position was 
correct, the proper course would be to examine the. 


‘consequences which must probably follow—frst, if ; 


the notice should be given; and, secondly, if it should | 
be refused; and he hoped the committee would come 
to this'examination in the calm, deliberate, and dig- 
nified spirit of statesimen—not in a boastful and a, 
braggart temper; not under the hallucination of na- 
tional pride, nor under the Hattering persuasions of 
national vanity, but like men so conscientiously con- ' 
vinced that their cause was right as to feel thal iti 
would gain nothing by exaggeration or boasting. 


_ And what would be the first consequence of giving 
the notice, as proposed by the committee on loreigu 
affairs? lt was said to be a peaceful measure, but 
how could it possibly be peaceful ro its tendency, 
unless as a means to induce Engiand to renew to us 
an offer for the adjustment of the difficulty? And | 
supposing England to do so, what would that offer 
be? We could be at no loss on this subject. The 
utmost she would now offer would be the parallel of 
forty-nine as a boundary line, for she certainly would 
not vlier more than we had once agreed ta take. But, 
if the settlement should be bas: d un the parallel of 
49, how would those gentlemen stand who insisted 
so strenuously that Oregon was ours up to 549 4u'? 
Would they consent to adopt a propusition leading to 
the obtainment by us of no more than the parallel of 
49, as the very utmost we could hope foi? Mr. A. 
prelerred a course which would afford us the hupe, 


“and almost the certainty of obtaining the whole ter- 
‘ritory up to the highest line we had ever elaimed.— 


When he saw one course of policy likely to give us 
Oregon up to 349 40' how could fe bring lis mind 
to assent to an alternative course which held out to 
us as at the very utmost, nothing beyond the parallel 
of 490? Yet such must be the result should this no- 
tice be given, and should it operate as a peace mea: 
sure. Our only chance for obtaining the “whole of 
Oregon” (and Mr. H. went for the whole) was tu 
abstain from giving the notice proposed. ‘I'he offer 
last made by the administration to the British envoy 
had been considered by the president as due to the 
public opinion uf the world, and as due also to our 
own previous course. It would have given us great 
advantages; it would have secured us in the pusses- 
sion of the best half of Oregon, regarded with a 
view to the prosceutiuus of commercial enterprises; 
for Mr. H. must be permitted to difer Irom the lu- 
norable chairman of the cuminittee on foreign atfairs. 
who had stated lo the house that the ports on the 
Pacific north of latitude forty-nine were incompara- 
bly better than any to be found south of that paral- 
lel. ‘To the south of forty-nine lay port Discovery, 
that celebrated harbor of which the British naviga- 
tors had given such a brilliant description; and south 
of that Ime lay alse all the barbors in Admiralty in- 
let. This, loo, was the best portion of the country 
for purposes of agriculture; so that, had the offer 
been accepted by tbe British negotiator, 


| wards the United State? Were the sympathies of | 


the admin- | joy the sympathies of Europe; we should have angry for war, 


istration would have achieved a great and valuahle Mexico on our fiank, and yet more hostile Jadians 
object, by planting us on the Pacibe coast from the |m our rear Meanwhile the British armies conld 
49d to the 49th parallels of latitude. Fstablished in | deboueh from Canada, and thus we should find our- 
the undisturbed possession of so large a portion of | selves girt ahout and walled in as hy a wall of fire. 
the territory, we might have safely left it to time | We should be plunged inte a war onder dilficulties 
and to ths irrepressible energy of American enter- | which ought not and whch need notattend it. Mr. 
prise todo the rest. The proposal, too, would have | H. did not say, far he it from him to say, (hat Ame- 
put us in possession of that part of Oregon to which | rican spirit would not meet and overcome them all. 
our title was eonfessedly strongest. Still Mr. H., He gloried in the helief that it would; but why im- 
believed that our title was good up to 349 40", and | pose on a brave aud patriotic people such sacrifices 
that by the adoption of a wise and prudent course ,as these, when, without one uf them, we might 
we might probably get the whole country up to that | peacefully ohtain the whole province up to 549 40°. 
line. But then it was said that if Britain dared to go to 

But, supposing this notice should fail to accomplish | War with us, we should drive her from every fuot- 
the purpose of inducing Great Britain to make us a [hold on this continent; that we should get not only 
new offer, to what wouldst lead? ‘To war; inevita- j Oregon, but Canada also. .Mr. H. did notstand here 
bly to war. And the honorable gentleman from |t9 dispute the justice of this conclusion; he supposed 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. C J. Ingersoll) had far too ve should; but what would be the consequence? The 
much sagacity not to be convinced that such a result [Bre seemed to be emphatically come when our old 
must follow. What were the circumstances in which | 160 Sa visions and our young men dreamed dreams. 
we are placed? Suppose that England, after ro- How long did gentlemen suppose a war like this 
ceiving a notice like this, accompanied too hy cir- must endure before Britain could be hraught to yield 


cumstances which seeored to give ita warlike aspect, up not only the entire immediate subject of contest, 
hut a vast mass of territory besides, to which she 


shuuld be less disposed ta an amicable settlement y J 
than she had heretofore manifested herself to be.— had an undoubted and undisputed litle? He knew 
In what circumstances did we find ourselves as well that (here were instances where nations had been 
ina military as in a financial point of viene Where] compelled, by force of arms, to surrender compara- 
not many states of the Union just recovering them ‘tively small provinces to each other; bul never the 
selves from fiscal embarrassments nf the must op great hody of their territory, unless the one was ab- 
pressive kind? And were they not still in too weak solutely conquered and taken possession of hy the 
and precarious a condition to bear al present the (other, as had happencd to England at the Norman 
burden of internal taxes? He put it to the gentle- | conquest? But, short of this, what nation, with any 
man to say whether that was not now the condition military power at all, or any national courage, had 
of his own state? By postponing this notice and any SOE ont of a long war yielding up all to her enemy? 
national contest to which it might lead for some Even Austria, in the day of her utmost distress, bad 
years longer, al! the states would have time to get | not been brought Lo this, and Napoleon, with all his 
into a better financial condition, while the general, PO Y te had never dictated peeta tein purs koms 
government wonld be furnished with the opportu- j Could gentiemen believe that a nation with dus re- 
nity of putting the nation into a better state of mili- | sources of England, after being worsted in a war for 
tary defence, and of providing a larger supply of | gne should then be conquered dp e wir for cx- 
whatever was necessary to prepare us to enfer on so | isteoce? England abandon Canade! Did she not 
momentous a struggle. And let gentlemen consider know that the great element of her strength con- 
another thing: what was the present state of foreign | sisted in her colonial possessions? Did she not know 
nations as to the feelings which they cherished to- | that the jealous and the hungry eye of Europe had 
long beeu fixed npon her? How the continental na- 
tions lusted to make her wealth their spoil? And 
how far the introduction of steam had goue to de- 
stroy the long-bossted security of her island home 
Jt eould no longer be said that— 
“Britain needs oo bulwark, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 
Did she not feel it to be so? And had she not con- 
fessed that feeling by vast expenditures for the forti- 
cation of her sea coas!? Was such s nation, and so 
situated, likely to give up easily not only territory of 
doubtful ownership, and which another nation claim- 
ed, but territory far more extensive to which she 
had a clear aud undispnted right? Never would she 
du this till she should first have failed in a war, not 
lur conquest but for existence. Permanently to sur- 
|reader Canada after doing her best to keep it, would 
be an admission of inferiority; and she who had lorg 
assumed the haughty port of the mistress ol the 
world, could not make such an admission without 
exposing and endangering her empire every where. 
Never, till we should have tracked the British lion 
by his blood all around the world; till the noise of 
the strife, fillinz every land and every sea, had start- 
led distant nations by the appearance of this new 
power contesting the empire of the mistress of the 
ocean; never till we should "have chased her from 
Avon to the lonian islands, while she marked her 
retiring tuolsteps with one long unbroken trail of 
British blood; no, not till we should have buried her 
te&is in the briny wave, thrown down her towers of 
strensth, and despoiled her gardens of pleasure; 
never, ull we had done all this, and mure, would the 
ancient pride of that haughty Kingdom reconcile her 
to the admission of a settled inferiority, and to the 
surrender of territory indisputably her own. 
lle did not ‘say that we should do all this. [A 
laogh.] But, supposing we could what would be 
the consequence to ourseives? What the eff«et on 
the genius uf vur people; whaton the spirit of our 
peuple; what on the spirit of our institutions? Would 
not a contest like this involve us 10 the lowest depths 
of the paper system, atid postpone almost iodefinite- 
ly those glorious democratic veforms for which we 
had so long been struggling? Was thrre no danger 
that a long protracted war like this would give a 
wililary turn to our institutiuns, if not. ouliterate 
their republican features altogether? What could 
he better calculated to break down that broad and 
sacred distinetion which the government had estab- 
lished between the general aad state govern nents. 
Mr. H. would not go so far as to say that the 
structure of our free government reodered us unfit 
because our history proved that we could 


the world with us? An arbitration of the difficulty 

had been ollered by Great Britain, and we had re- 
fused it. Mr. H. made no complaint of this? on the 
contrary, he approved the course of the president 
in such refusal al the time it was ma le, because at 
that time there was a rational hope of settling the 

affair hy negotiation. He was no advocate of arhi- 

tration, nor was there the least prospect of it: it had 

once been refused, and he presumed if. it should be 
now offered it would be refused again. Buton what 
ground had the refusal beeu placed? Odviously on 

this: that there existed among the nations of the 
world no arbitrator to whom we could trust to pro- 
nounce a just and impartial decision between us.— 
Now, was not this a state of things calculated to set 

the feelings of the world against us? Should war 
arise would it not be said with one consent thal we 
had refused a peaceful settlement of the ditlieulty 

and forced it to the arbitrament of arms; and this 
upon the: derogatory opinion that there remained no 
third governinent honest enough to settle the ques- 
tun for us. He put it to gentlemen to say whether 
this was not the inference which all foreign nations 
would necessatily and naturally draw? This, too, 
would happen ata time when England possessed a 
more cordial understanding with all the continental 
powers of Europe than bad ever existed before 
Wroughuut all her history—so much so that she 
stood closely allied with her ancient, and, as she had 
often said, her natural cuemy, France itself, Then, 
on this side the Atlantic, there was Mexico, sore un- 
der the recent alienation of the province of Texas: 
could any msn belicve that a war with England’ 
would not atthe same time be a war with Mexico? 
Besides this, the great nody of Indians in the rear of 
our settlemeuts were more or Jess under the control 
of England, or at teast of her trading companies; and 
what then would become of the people of Oregon— 
those brechren of ours beyond the mountains, of 
whem the house had heard so much? How were 

they going to protect themselves? The house had 
been told, and every reflecting inan must see, that if 
we went to war with Euzland the battle-fleld would 
not be Oregon, but Canada and the high seas; and 
these our lellow-citizens, lor whom we had assumed 
the burden of the war, would be ubandoned to the 
tender mercies of the English colonists, of pension- 
ed Indians, and of the Hudson Bay Company. Did 
the honorable chairman (Mr. Ingersoll) “eall this 
backing his friends” in Oregun! Before one month 
had passed over their heads they would find it to be 
a disastrous. friendship, if the object of the war had 
been to protect them. We should then be placed at 
war prematurely; England, our opponent, would en- 


3.4 


conduct a war with efficiency and end it with su- 
cess; but it would oblige us now, as it had forced us 
hefore, to go deeply into the paper syslem—a system 
from which we had suffered as much or more than 
from the British arms. 

There was another reason against engaging in a 
contest like this. The genius of our institutions 
was eminently peaceful: they were uot organized 
with a view to foreign wars, but for the hetter and 
the nobler purpose of self-protection. For this pur- 
pose the form of the American government was 
the best the worll had yet seen. There it was 
efficient and impregnable; but, for the conducting of 
a foreign war, it was the worst and the weakest in 
existence. lt was our belief, at least our hope, that 
we had heen planted on these shores by the hand of 
a mighty and far-secing Providence, to the cnd that 
we might conduct and exhibit a great moral reform, 
to cullivate the arts of peace, and to eivilize and 
bless the world: a purpose far more glorious than if, 
like Tamerlane, we could mark our track over the 
scarred surface of the world by pyramids of skulls; 
a carecr far, far more glorious than that of Attila or 
Alarie, whose just but terrible titles were the sword 
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honorable in adjourning a dispute, without the sur- 
render of an iota of our rights, but while all the 
chanecs were in favor of their beiog ultimately ac- 
knowledged? Would it not bea wise as well asa 
more moderate disposition of the matter in dispute? 
And would it not be better to speni huudreds of 
thousands of dollars in settling the country than as 
many millions in the prosecution of an unnecessary 
war? 

Mr. H. would put il to considerate Western men, 
who desired the possession uf Oregon more than 
they desired a war, to say whether such a process 
was nol the wisest we could pursue for the acquisi- 
tion of the territory they so greatly desired. The 
gentlemao from Indiana (Mr. Owen) had told the 
committee that the Hudson Bay company were in | 
the practice of buying out Ameriean settlers who at- 
tempted to plant themselves north of the Culueibia 
river. 


joint ocaupaney and nothing more, was of itself suf- 
ficient to prove that she considered tt as only a tem- 
porary station, and looked forward to its ultimate 
abandooment. If, as was said, the country was fit 
for agricultura] settlement, and certainly our people 
went there to settle, then, by a mos! manifest destiny, 
it must eventually be ours. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, speaking across. How il they 
should set up for themselves? 

Mr. Hunter continued: the honorable chairman 
had asked him whether the people of Oregon would 
not set up an independent government for themselves. 
Mr. H. had no idea that they would. If this nation 
was to proceed in its present course, gradually oc- 
cupying and taking possesston of the breadth of the 
entire continent, from the Atlantic quile to the Pa- 
eific shore, and such a state of society would pose 
sess a coherent strength that would bind it in indisz 


independent republics, our population would present 
did that gentleman or avy other believe that the; to the world the glorious spectacle of a republic the 
eoinpsny could kecp up this game long? And, if; greatest and the widest the earth ever saw, with in- 
they could, was it not a game at which more than ! terests different but not hostile; with regions distinct, 
one could play? And did the gentleman helieve that | indeed, bnt not in opposition; each ancillary to the 


He stated that this had been done in one | soluble union; and, instead of forming separate and. 
| case, possibly it might have been done in more; but 


the crack of the western riflle and the cheerful 
ringing of the settler's axe would not in due time be 
heard north of the Columbia river not only, but 
north of latitude forty-nine. 

But it was said that England would not allow this, 
and that if this process should be altempted, she 
would, ere long, give notice on her part, and declare 
war upon us. Let her if she chose: let her il she 
dare. She would then become the aggressor, and in 
such a war we should be sustained, not only by our 
own convietion of right, but by the general sympa- 
thies of mankind. M would unite our people instant- 
ly aud effectually. 


But was it probable she would do this? She elaim- 
ed aright to joint occupation in Oregon under our 
: ces convention made in 1818, and resumed and indef- 
were far more certain of obtaining the whole pro-| pitely cotmued in 1827. Now, if we should put an 
vince through (he continuance of peace? With such [end to this convention, Britain would then revert 
a conviction in his conscience, eould he justily him | baek to the convention of Nootka Sound, in whieh a 
self, os an honorable, a Christian, and a philanthro-| cigit of joint occupancy, though without exelusive 
pie man, in pursuing the course which pointed to | sovereignty, was secured to her. If, then, we should 
war? Did he believe that, by the most costly, obsti- , give the notice proposed, we should indeed put an 
nate, bloody, and prolonged war, we should be able | end to her right of Joint occupancy under her con- 
to conquer England utterly and permanently? Or! yention with us, but she would instantly claim to 
was It not more probable thal two such nations, con- | continue it under her convention with Spain. We 
fessedly the greatest and the strongest in the world, | dispute that claim on ihe ground that that conven- 


| tion was terminated by war. But if, notwithstand- 


must at length tire of the contest and resolve to au 
it by resorting to the honorable modo of settling it! ing, she should say, we choose to have and to hold it 


by arhitration. lf, then, we were to have along! by this eonveation ol Nootka, how could she hold 
war first an arbitration afterwards, would it not be: up her head before the world or invoke the blessiog 
better that we should have the arbitration without! of the god of battles on a elaim so outrageous?— 
the war? | Could it be important to England that she should 
But gentlemen were strongly opposed to any arbi- | have possession of this Northwest eoast? Had she 
tration, and he was not here to advocate it; he wish-| not possessions enough in New Holland, in New 
cd to avoid it, and therefore he wished to avoid pre | Zealand, and with the Canadas to absorb all the 
cipitating the country into a contest which must end | manufactures and other exports with which she de- 
in arbitration at Jast. If notice inust he giveo, then | sired tu supply her colonie? It might indeed be im- 
he was in favor of choosing an arbitrator, But he! portant, as a consolidation of her empire, to hold 
would press the question opon gentieman whether! there certain subordimate rights of oceupatian short 
we night not avoid both, and adopt such a course as| of the sovereignty of the eountry; but of what use 
must eventually put us in the peuceful possession of | to her could it he to settle her citizens on the Paeific 
all wc demanded? His plan was, to refuse the no- j coast? Tis was not m the pathway of her com- 
tice, to let the negotiatiuns stanu just where they | merce; it was invaluable to us for ours. She pos- 
were, (fur-in negotiation he believed we had done, al | sessed no back country to supply the little strip of 
that it became us to do,) and to rely on our own | settiemen: she might attempt upon the coast; but we 
superior chances of getting possession of this terri-| had, and its products sought an outlet by our com-' 
tory from our greatly superior means to colouize| merce on the Western ocean. But, grauting that 
and settle it. she desired it ever so much, must nut Britain know 
Yo do this would avoid the chance of eventually | perfectly well that the (hing was hopeless? She 
losing Oregon entirely. At this be knew that some might desire it asa means to keep us owt, but with 
gentlemen would smile; but he would remind sueh | what probability of soceess? Against that vast in- 
gentleaea, that in comparing ourselves with Great | creasing resistless power which propelled the migh- 
Britain we must remember that there were theafres| ty wave of our population, causing it to .advance 
where we were confessedly and beyond question her along a line of three hundred Jeaguus at more than 
superior; there were other theatres where we were! the rate of halt a degree every year, eould she hope 
her equal; but there were also others where peculiar | to withstand the force of such a Hood? Aud for the 
and transient circumstances gave to her the superno- sake 01 preserving (he httle advantage she might 
rity. ln this strugzie for Oregon she possessed the | have in that quarter, was shu ubent to expuse herself 
advantage of her ancient, long-established, aud seda- | to ali the evila of war? 
lously cultivated influence over (he Indian fies) | But u had been said by sume gentleman that Bri- 
and (he possession ol the forces at liaud of the Hud- | tain possessed as great facilities tor colonizing Ore- 
son Bay cuinpany, aud of all those other forces! gon as we did, and it was apprehended that they 
which that puwcrful associatiun was able to bring | would give to the tide of their emigration that new 
from its various stations on the Pacifice. But waita| direction. But Mr. II. insisted that they would not 
few years and the balance wunld change; cireum-|do this, beeause th y had not done it. ‘The supe- 
stances would cast it our way as they now cast it! riority of means for a process like this was obvious 
hers, and in a contest, if contest there must be, forj ly aud indispotably ours. Our people did not go to 
the possession of Oregon, we should be found tc | Oregon to Lunt and fish, and havea temporary stode 
stronger parl y. therc; they went to settle the country, to eultivute 
Bot it was insisted that abstaining from giving to| and improve the soil, and leave au inheritauce to 
Great Britain the notice in question would involve} their posterity. Eoglaud's possession of the country 
a violation of our national honor, How? We had! was temporsrj; they went there fur liuntiug aud for 
never felt the joint occupation to be a violation of ludian trade; it was no part of her pulicy to colonize 
our national henor frum 1818 to this day. Had t| Oregon, and it never would be, ‘The cireuinstance 
ever been pretended before that it was a disgraco to| that she rested her claims on the Nootka Sound con- 
continue tho convention? Was there avy thing dis- | vention, a treaty which couveyed to her tbe right of 


of God and the scourge of the earth. Was not the 
triumph of our thousands of miles of railroad, io 
having thrown down the barriers of nations, worth 
all the victories inscribed on the column of Trajan, 
or commemorated by the stately walls of Bien- 
heim? 

But he must now come back to the consideration 
of the eonsequences of giving or withholding this 
notice to the British government, and he again asked 
genllemen whether the chanee of getting Oregon a 
few years sooner or later would coinpensate for dis- 
advantages and sacrifices, and politieal and social 
injuries, such as those to which he had alluded?— 
Would the honorable chairman, (Mr, C. J. Inger- 
se!l,) would any other professed friend of Oregon, 
go for encountering consequences like these, if he 


other, and all eombining in the general prosperity 
and strength. Let this state of things once come, 
;and we should hear nothing more about the black 
tariff. Open to us the vast Pacific market, in addi- 
| tion to that we now enjoyed oo the Atlantic; let the 
! preduetions of our eountry take their natural and 
unresirieted course, to pour themselves into both, 
and there would be no danger of rivalry, of separa- 
tion, or of a new republic setting up for itself. The 
ties of union would strengthen wilh every bour, mue 
tual advantages and mutual benefits would link us 
mdissolubly together. ‘There was no danger of dis- 
union; our only danger could be from rushing into a 
war before we were ready for a war. 

Mr. H. again made his appeal to all candid and 
reflecting men from the west—men who went for 
Oregon, and for the whole of Oregon. He appeal- 
ed to them to say whether sueh a condition of things 
| did not present a consummation which we ought to 
seek. And if we could see it gradually but certain- 
ly realized, then let us in this matter of Oregon re- 
main just where we are. Let not negotiation be re- 
newed— make to England no more offers; but let us 
trust to the process of colonization now so rapidity 
in progress, and we should quietly, certainly, and 
peaceably obtain the whole of what we claimed.— 
He cared not how glorious the war might be, he 
held that it would be better avoided. In hts opinion, 
to do so would be to present to us the only chance 
of getling what gentlemen so ardently desired ‘‘the 
whole of Oregon.” Let things remain as they were. 
lt was impossible that England should give us no- 
tice to put an end to the joint occupancy so long as 
she rested on the convention of the Naotka Suund, 
which gave the joint occupancy, and nothing mure. 
Meantime, let us go ou and fill the country, and then, 
if we found it necessary, ultimately to go to war, we 
could chouse our own time of doing it. 


But western gentlemen scemed disposed to re- 
proach the south in this matter, as 1L it was ungrale- 
ful in them to resist that mode uf obtaining Oregon 
which so many western men thought the bést. No- 
thing eould pain Mr. H. more than such an imputa- 
tion. The south acknowledged their obligation te 
their western friends—they fell it—felt it deeply and 
strongly, and would most gladly requite it: ttus he 
believed they eould do, and the way to do it was by 
carrying out such a system of pohey as would obtain 
for us all Oregon, and save us from all the dangers 
and sacrifices of a war for which wc were not pre- 
pared, and those foreign. combinations which must 
throw into the hands of our enemy advantages for 
which she could not hope hereafter. 

Was nut this the wisest and most statesmanlike 
policy? He wished that western gentlemen should 
understand him. While in this matter he pursued 
the path which he had adupted under a eonviction 
Quite as strong as their own, he hoped they would 
let him do so without reproach—su long as he cast 
no reproach. $ on them for ehposing a ditferent route 
foward the same eud, which he considered more 
hazardous. 

Mr. H. was not one of those who had ever said or 
thought that Oregun was not worth a war. If Ore- 
gon were a barren rock, it it were a plantless de- 
sert, if it were but a narrow strip. of esea sand, con- 
tinually buflctted by ocean storms, still we ought to 
fight for it ratber than suffer ouraclves to be dispos- 
sessed of it by violence. To depress the national 
tune—to let down the national spirit, was an evil far 
worse than war itself. There was an obligation 
upun us to retain every ineli of the soil we claimed; 
and we must obtain it by war, it war was the only 
means; aad in that war the men of the hardy north, 
and ol the bold snd gallaot west would find them- 
selves shoulder lo shoulder by the side of men who 
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sanrce of duy Ja that contest we must all—froin 
{he mountains to the sea—from Texas to Maine—he 
ined and banded together as one aan. But let it 
reinembered that war was never justifiable till it 
was absolutely and undeniably necessary: and before 
that could he shown, we must first have exhausted 
allhonorable ard proper measures to maintain prace. 
Mr. H. held an: insisted that there were such mea- 
jsures at our disposal, and by adopting them we should 
not only avoid the dangers of wat, but the ehance of 
Josing Oregon. 

“Mr. H. would ge further. If, (rom the action of 
that hou-e, war should occur, although southern 
men might believe thatit could have been avoided, 


] yet he took this occasion to tell the west that, when 


war was clearly necessary, and presented the only 


remaining means lur obtaining our rights, they would | 


find the south with them, heart and hand. Yes; 
when that hour had arrived, the maxim of the gal- 
lant Decatur would find in the Amertean people one 
universal aeceptation, “vur country right or wrong." 
Americans v ould be found deeply deptoring, indeed, 
the necessity which had plunged that country into a 
military contest, but nol pausing to settle the ques- 
tion oi responsibility till they bad first done all which 
freemen ought to do for the national honor. He 
must here, however, declare, with the same convie- 
tion and the same frankness, that if, through the 
giving ol this notiee we should ultimately lose Ore- 
gon, or be led into a war to obtain il, when the pro- 
per time came those who voted in favor of the no- 
tice, would be held responsible for all the conse 

quences to which it had led. it was Mr. H's duty, 
as it was the duty of the west and the duty of the 
north, to defend the national soil and vindicate 
the national honer; but we owed it to. the great io- 
terests of humanity 10 exhaust all honorable means 
of peace before we plunge the nation into all the hor- 
rors of war. 

There had been a few remarks made in this de- 
bate which Mr. H. had profoundly regretted to heor. 
He did regret to see the minds of the people of this 
Union unnecessarily cast into the volcano of the 
war spirit. He had heard it said that this ac minis- 
tration dared not to go to war—that it could nut be 
kicked into a war. Language like this was but the 
echo of words which he had heard once befure, and 
they were words without consideration. There was 
in this country no administration which could be 
elected by the American people which dared refuse 
to go to war if (ue national rights were at stake.— 
]t was only a timid administration whieh ever would 
or could be “kicked into a war." lt required (ar 
more courage to resist the war-ery than to yield be- 
fore it; lt required more moral firmness and great- 
erand Sigher qualities of mind to withstand the 
first outhurst of popular Jury, end calmly to appeal 
to the sober second thought of a reflecting people, 
than to be the bero of an hundred fields. And Mr. 
H. would here say, aud desired his words to be 
noted, that il any gentleman here believed that the 
giving of this noUce could lead to wer, and yet 
voted for the notice because he thought the adminis- 
tration would back out rather than risk a war, he 
told them they were mistaken. There would be no 
"backing out. The administration was already respon 
sible Jor all the disasters which might folluw in hav 
ing recommenued tbe measure; to back out would 
not lessen that responsibilily, while il covered thuse 
who had taken it with a double disgrace, 

. Mr. H., m eonclosion, observed that he was fully 
aware that nothing lie could say would influence the 
action of the house; he had not expected thatat 
"would; he had presented his views tuus frankly in 
order that he might. place himself fairly before his 
constitueuts. Hus only aim had been to viudieate 
himself there. Would to God that he had power to 
reach the beart of the house and of the uation!— 
-Would to God that he could persuade them to be- 
ware ere they precipitate. themselves into a war, 
jand expose themselves to consequ.imnces whicu uo 
eye but that above could measure or pursue! He 
would beseech them first to exhaust every means of 
preserving peace with bonor; Wut, when that eould 
"pot be dune, Wf the trial by arns must come, thea 
»let all go into the contest with one heart and one 
;hand. Then let us rally from every valley and from 
Severy hill. hen we shoul hare lic sympathies of 
„the world ou our side; and tieu, abuve all, v e might 
,devoutly invoke tue biessing of the God of baitics 
“upon a war which we had not. provoked, but sought 
“every means to avoid. When it came to this, and it 
was manifest to all that war alune was left to us, 
«then it would command the heart and money and the 
labor and the blood of a united country; and then 
they would find the south not standing cold-hearted 
spectators. No: they would be— 
e ~ True to the last to their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
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Mr. Hilliard said that in entering on the great ques- 
lion at present helore the house, it would-be proper | 
fer s moment to reeur to the relations of this go- | 
vernment with that of Great Britain in regard to the | 
territory of Oregon. lt was well known that seve- ; 
al fruiliess attempts had been made to adjust the | 
difference between them in relation to the sovereign- 
ty of that uistriet of country, but both powers had , 
at jangth agreed to adjourn the question over, end. 
they had mutually entered into the convention of | 
ISIS, by whieh treaty it was understood that the , 
two parties were to enjoy certain privileges in re- | 
gard to that territory, which were clearly specified 
and defined in the convention itself, 1n thesummer, 
of 1827 provision had been made to perpetuate this) 
mutual understanding simply with the purpose of 
preserving peace between the parties, and withoot 
yielding on either side any portion of the original 
elaim which had been respectively pot forth. Jt 
was now proposed in this house to terminate that 
eouveution, eonforinably toa provisional artiele em- 
bodied in the instrument itself. / 

Should that termination take place as proposed, 
what would be the relative positions of this conntry 
and of Great Britain in regard to this Oregon terri- | 
torry? Po answer that question we were referred 
back to the relation subsisting originally betwecn | 
them before the convention was entered into. That 
relation must then be renewed, and the two nations | 
would stand as conflieting claimants before the civi- | 
lized wortd for the entire control over the whole ter- 
ritory. Here then eame in the question as to our 
litle—whether founded on discovery and settlement 
by our own citizens or resting on the claims of Spain; 
for we brought both eur own title and the title of 
Spain, to fortify our position when we should meet 
our eompetitor in the presenee of the civilized 
world. Mr. H. would not enter on this question of 
litle; it bad already been discussed with great ability, 
and he should only rende? himself tedtous by repeat- 
ing arguments whieh had already been placed in the 
clearest light. He would simply state that on the! 
question of our title to Oregon, his reliance was on 
the previous title of Spain, although he was far. 
from underrating the merit of its discovery and set- 
tlement by our own enterprising citizens, He ad- 
mitted these, and duly appreciated them; but, aa he 
had said, his main reliance was placed on the Spa- 
nish title—a title whieh we did not possess at the 
time our dispute with England arose, for it was his, 
belief that had this title then been ours, the eonven- 
tion of 1818 would never have had an existence.— | 
So long as this title remained in the bands of Spain, ‘ 
Great Britain treated 11 with that contempt which: 
marked all her conduet towerds that power. — Pitt's 
reoted aversion to Spain was well known; he had , 
inherited it from lis father, and it made itself man- 
ifest in all his publie eonduci; yet that title as to ils) 
moral power was just the same then as 10 was now, 
and tt had been by our own secretary of state so 
convineingly, so triumphantly pleaded, es to have 
carrie! actual dismay into the British cabinet, and 
had placed our own claim tothe eountry higher than , 
it had ever stood before It was now become an! 
American litle, and, with whatever contempt Great 
Britan might have felt herself warranted to treat} 
i£ when in the bands of Spain, she wouid not so treat 
if when it was put forti. before the world as the 
claim of these U, States. Mr. H. did not speak this 
boastl'ully, but because he desired that Great Britain 
should knuw that we were aware ol our rights, aud, 
he thanked God, we were able to maintain them. i 

Mr. H. »ould not be understood as putting out of 
the question our own American Ulle. A late secre- | 
lary of state, whose dame was commensurate with | 
the extent of civilization, [he was understood to 
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would claim him for the United States. The gentle- 
man had seid that Captain Gray, as a navigator in 
the waters of the Pacific, bad had no thought of 
making discoveries on behalf of his eountry, or ad- 
ding any thing to her territorial elaiins, but had sim- 
ply been prosecuting a little harmless trade in fish 
and peltry. It might be so; but still he coasted those 
shores in a vessel of his own, with our national flag 
waving over his head; aed, aeeorditig to the doetrinc 
put forth and ably maintained by Mr. Webster, that 
Ameriean ship constituted part and parccl of the 
American soil—a principle which had never been de- 
vied or disputed hy the civilized word, [ Mr. H. here 
read a quotation from Mr. Webster’s argument.} 

Mr. Winthrop rose to explain; and the floor being 
yiclded to him for that purpose, he went on to say 
that the bonorable gentleman from Alabama seemed 
entirely to have misunderstood him. So far from 
disclaiming or casting away this discovery of Cap- 
tain Gray, he had, on the contrary, expressly said 
that he eonsidered it, after all, as our bestresort, and 
as containing in itself the best eleim we eeuld show 
to the possession of Oregon; and lie added, that Mas- 
sactusetts, and especially the people of Boston, felt 
proud of Gray as a fellow citizen, and of his disco- 
very as shedding a lustre upon the eity of bis birth 
and the state of which he was a citizen. 


Mr. Hilliard resumed, aud said he was glad to be 
set right, and, 1f he had misrepresented the gentle- 
man, to have that misapprehension corrected. He 
certainly had not intended to misrepresent liim. 

[Mr. Winthrop, Certainly not.] 

Sull, however, Mr. H. must say that the gentle- 
man seemed to atlach quite too little value and im- 
portance to the title of any sort by whieh we beld to 
this country of Oregon. Again recurring to the 
language of Mr. Webster, he commended its clear- 
ness and precision, und avowed bis hearty acquies- 
eence in the position assumed, that an American ship 
was to be considered, in the view of international 
law, as a portiun of the Ameriean territory. When 
Captain Gray trod the deck of his ship, baving the 
Ameriean colors at his mast-head, whatever new ri- 
ver or territory he diseovered was discovered for us, 
the people of the United States; and Mr. H. congra- 
tulated the people aud the state of Massachusetts on 
the (act that one of her native-born sons had, by his 
enterprize, added so much splendor to the records of 
early discovery on this continent. Honored be the 
name of Gray! Mr. H. was prepared to stand by 
the title of whieh be had furnished so valuable an 
element. In regard to the gentleman from Massa- 
eliusetts, Mr. H. could with entire truth say that he 
greatly admired his spirit and beariog; on most 
points they entirely agreed; but he could not consent 
with the gentleman in any degree to disparage our 
title, beeause it was to be set against that of a pow- 
ei(ul and imperions nation. Mr. H. would not yield 
a tittle of it, The gentleman talked slightly about 
musty recurds. Mr. H. did not share in bis feeling; 
he revcrenced musty records, and held them as pre- 
cious. Without a musty record he could upturu the 
whole face of huiman society. With the musty re- 
cord of Magna Charla in his land, ke could revolu- 
tiouize the lace of Europe, could he present it to the 
minds of her population. He trusteu that, should the 
dust of age and of neglect ever gather on the sacred 
volume of our constitution, there would be those 
among our deseendarts who would be able to call 
up from that musty record a moral power Ibat should 
restore their liberties and resuscitate and bless the 
condition of society in this land. On the evidence 
contained in musty records, Mr. H. founded a belief 
that every inch of Oregon was vurs There wasno 
break in cur title from latitude 429 to latitude 549 
40. He did not say that he would not arrange for 
any portion uf the territory lying between those pa- 
raliels. Jt was not for him to make any sueh ar- 
rangement, That had been placed by the constitu- 


mcan Mr. Calhoun,] had piaeed this American claim , tion in ibe hai ds of anullier branch of the govern- 
on Captam Gray’s discovery of the moath of Golua- ment. He was pot disposed lo commit the house on 
bia river, and ou tG4t admutted principle of national that point. But he beid our title to be so elear and 
jaw, thal by wkalsuever nation the mouth of a 1iver| so capable of demonstration, that, but for the eol- 
was discovered, to thal nation belonged the whole of, lossal power ol Great Britain, aud the haughtiness 
the valley which was drained by its waters. Mr, H. with which she kad been accustomed to treat all 
leit this claim tobe of great consequence; and he} other nations in her diplomacy, be could not but be- 
must conless that he had lelit the greatest amaze-, lieve. that she would withdraw from the ccntest, 
ment when, in the debate of Saturday, a distinguish- | ov rwhelimed by force uf arguments which she couid 
ed gentleman Irom Massachusetts (Mr. Winthrop) | not refute. 

had diseiatmed all relisnce upon it. Rieh as Mas-! What right had Great Britain to set up a claim to 
sachuselts was—and he avknowledged hee rieh in all Oregon on the claim of cuntinuity ol territory? Was 
that eould give elevation to astate—he did not think | the seat ol ber sovereignty here? No; der possessions 
her in circumstances to abandon soch an honor as! here and Ler rights here were eolomal. ‘This conti- 
this discovery. ‘he gentleman had come to this | peut was the seat of our empire. In thir, the gen- 
house, as Mr. H. understood, with a large inher: | tleman (rom Massachusetts himself, (Mr. Winthrop,) 
tance of ancestral fame, to which be had largely | and all who had examined the subject, would bear 
added in well-merited reputation of his ows; but if! him out. The seat of her sovereignty was across 
he thought himself entitled to disclaim and cast| the Atlantic. Holding her only colonial rights, she 
away this discovery by Captain Gray, Mr. H. would | pressed them on the ground of continuity where 
take il up. If Massachusetts cast him off, Mr. H. | terrilory was not needed to be held in coparinery.— 
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outweigh hers. 

1f, then, our title, both American and Spanish, to 
the territory of Oregon was clear and undeniable, 
the nex} question which presented itself was as to 
our wisest course to perfect that title. What action 
ought we to take to secure the possession of that 
which was nurs hy title? 1n Mr. H.’s judgment *'in. 
activity" in this matter was no longer “masterly.” 
There were occasions when if we saw what was 
dear to us in imminent jeopardy, and it could he de- 
livered, we ought to act promptly. To act with de- 
cision, and to act immediately, was often the only 
way to act with effeet. 
must have the causes of war passed upon and set- 
tcd. it was not by adjourning great, and difficult, 
and delicate questions that war could be avoided — 
Our condition in regard to Oregon vas one which 
demanded action—intelligent, prompt, decisive, 
comprehensive, immediate action. It was action, 
action, which was demanded, and sneh action must 
be hañ.. Should we leave this question open in the 
present state of the two countries, who could avoid 
seeing that war was inevitable? 

When Lord Ashburton returned to England, after 
having successfully arranged our difficulties abont 
the northeastern boundary, and was congratulated in 
the British parliament on his success, that experi- 
enced statesman said that the national sky was now 
clear and withnut a cloud, saving one minute speck 
upon the horizon, which he trusted would soon dis 
appear. But how had his prediction been fulfilled? 


That little speck, then no bigger than a man's band, | 
and scarce petceptible on the far-off margin of the, 


heavens, had since become a dark, and lowering, and 


portentous cloud, that had swept over the face of 


if we would avoid war, we | 


decidedly in favor of giving the notice so often re- 
ferred to in this debate, and giving it promptly. He 
thought we ought to do if, nay, that we must do it. 
Yet he was not for doing it either in the form pro- 
posed in the bil] which had been reported by the 
honorable chairman of the committee on territories, 
(Mr. Douglass,) or in the resolution more recently 
reported by the honorable chairman of the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs, It was his misfortune to dif- 
fer in opinion from both; and before he resumed his 
seat 11 was his purpose to offer an amendment, strik- 
jing out in the resolution the words which referred 
to giving this notice by a joint act of both houses, 
and inserting a provision empoweriog the President 
of the United States to give such notice when in his 
opinion the interests of the public service should re- 
quire it. Mr. H. had heen at first inelined, with the 
gentleman from Kentucky near him, (Mr. Davis,) 
to eonsider the giving of this notice as an exercise 
| of the executive power, with which the house had 
nothing to do, but on further ceflection he hud chang- 
ed that opinion. 

lt was very true that tbe formation of such a con- 
vention was an exercisa of the treaty-making power; 
but it did not therefore follow that the dissolving the 
| convention must be the exelusive act of that power. 
| That was a different question, because the **govern- 
ment of the United States," according to the terms 
! of the convention, was one of the high contracting 
| parties; and of that government this house as well 
| as the president and the senate constituted a part.— 
Yet there were grave reasons why conzress, instead 
| of taking the power into its own hands, should lodge 
it in the hands of the president. Mr. H. was no exelu- 
sive friend to any particular president;he would not 
consent to be; he would give the present executive 
the powcr which he asked in this matter, and of that 
| power this was a mighty element. He was for giv- 


the sky, and hung over all our north western frontier ing to the executive power all the energy and effi- 


gloomy as night. 
we wanted now to maintain our position as the 
friends of peace, it was time we awoke to action, 
asserted oue rights, and carried them to the very 
farthest verge to which they could be maintained 
without a violation of the terms of the convention. 


Mr. H. thought that by adjourning this question 
we should bring ourselves into danger of losing this 
Oregon territory altogether. And why did he think 
so? From the whole colonial history of the British 
empire. There had been a time when France pos: 
sessed colonies, but they had dwindled away. 
land, too, held important colonial possessions, but 


they had dwindled away; while Great Britain on the | 


contrary, had gone on growing in strength, extend- 
ing her power, and spreading her arms abroad into 
every part of tha habitable glabe 


spheres, and she had belted the globe with her for- 
tresses, to say nothing of her colonies. The Briti-h 
people and their government well understuod the 
management of colonies. 

When Me. H had been lately in Europe, a distiu- 


Hol- | 


Her language, | 
her laws, her mihtary prowess filled both hemi- : 


The question was changed; and if | ciency which was requisite to act in a matter of this 


| kind. 


'The country had placed the president where 
he was, and the responsibility was his. He thought 
that when Great Britain should learn that he was 
clothed with such a powér, they would see what a 
mighty element it was, and would be the more in- 
clined to act witli deference and respect to him and 
tous. He thought that all the friends of peace in 
that house should consent to such an arrangement. 
| lt had been said very generally that negotiations 
| had becn renewed at London. 

[Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs. That is nota fact. They have not 
; been renewed.] 
lf not, they might yet be. The president had the 
| whole held before him, and Mr. H. was for giving 
him the power in that form. As proposed by the 
bill, and by the resolution which had been reported, 
ithe notice is absolute, and no choice is. left to the 
| president as to times and seasons, which Mr. H. con- 
| sidered as often of great importance. The power, 
Jif given in this way, would be as effectual as if in 

the other. Yet it would leave to the wisdom and 


guished diplomatist had said to him, “Sir, France | discretion ef the executive the when and the how. 
does nal understand how to manage her colonies: we; Mt. H. wished to present another view. He de- 
do understand it.” And he had spoken the trnth.— | sired the adoption of a different plan from that which 
Since 1607, Great Britain lad owned no less than | hed been proposed by the committee on territories 
forty-one colonies, twenty-four of which she held by as to extending our laws over Oregon. lt was a 
treaty, nine by suffrance, and eight by conquest.— | part ol the plan proposed by the committee to make 
Not satisfied with this, she was now seeking Oregon, | donations ef land to actual settlers, aod this while 
In that territory, at the Wallamette Falls, in latitude | the convention still continued in force: this Mr. H. 
450 90V, there was a factory of the Hudson Bay | could not but consider as a violation of the spirit of 
Company under the care of Mr. McLaughlin, factor | that instrument. But he did not think so respecting 
to that company and eopartner thercin with her ma- | the principle of settlement; he went for the establish. 
jesty the Quecn of England. There was another set- | ment of a territorial government. His plan would 
tlement at Oregon city, containing. live hundred in- | be ta send them out a governor—a sagacious, pru- 
habitants, of which this Mr. McLaughlin was chief | deut, experienced, cautious man, who should be able 
proprictar—a man of fine person, of finished and win- | o sweep the whole field with his eye, and give in- 
ning manoers, of great wealth and unbounded hos- | formation and counsel to the government here as to 
pitality—an intelligent mau, long experienced in | what ought to be done. This was what Mr. H. would 
business, and well-informed on all subjects connect- |do- But if any gentleman objected that we could 
ed with his position. Under the auspices of such | nt establish such a government over tha whole of 
an individual, had we not reason to expect that G. | the territory, then he would say, place your gover- 
Britain would go on to plant herself in the posses- | or south of the Columbia river. That at least was 
sion and occupancy of the country in such a maner |2 pornon of the territory which ha presumed no 
that we could not expel her, or not without a severe | gentleman was prepared to surrender. The lan- 
struggle? Should we refuse to protect the thousands | £'i28C uf every one here, hc doubted not, would be 
of our own citizens wlio were, and the multitude | like that expressed by the poet: 

more who would soon be in Oregon, might they not “And many a banner shall be tarn, 

conclude, as they were neglected by their own go- And many a knight to earth be horne; 

vernment, to throw off their allegiance and choose a And many a sheal of arrows spent, 

government which never refused or forgot to protect Ere Svotland's kiog shall cross tho Trant.” 


her citizens in every part of the world? ‘Their right 
to do so was a recoguized principle of international 
law. Jf the government refused its protection, cili- 
zens might throw off their allegance and go over to 
the jurisdiction of a government that would do its 
duty. Under circumstances such as thesc, Mr. 1). 
` was clearly in favor of extending to them our laws 
apd protection. 


But now as lo lhe question of notice, Mr, H. was 


The officers of the Hudson's Bay Company were 
there, and British magistrates, of some description, 
were there also; why should not our officers ani our 
magistrates he there ton? Would not their authority 
carry with it respect l'or the American laws and go- 
vernment? 

There was abother item in tha resolution proposed 
by the committce to which also Mr. 14. was opposed. 
It declared that the whole of Oregon was ours up to 


the parallel of 549 40. Now, though that was hi 
personal conviction, he woold express no legislati 

opinion on a matter which belonged to another 
branch of the government. Mr. H. admired the: 
peace resolutions which had been introduced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. (Mr. Winthrop,) yet: 
he could not consent they should be adopted here.— 
He was for giving the exeeutive full discretion and 
the amplest scope. This was no party question, and, 
in all the measures connected with it, party feelings: 
and influences should be far from every mind. The 
country was in a crisis. Mr. H felt it to be a crisis, 
and he would say, God bless the man who shoul 
carry ns hravely and safely through if! At an hour 
like this he would vote for no resolutions embodying 
opinions on one hand or on the other. Let the coun- 
try take ground which was impregnable, and maine | 
tain it with a firmness that should command respect. 

“But suppose this should lead to war." He koped 
it would not lead to war. Though we are not at’ 
liberty, in this matter, to look at consequences. Wot 
are doing our duty—we are going onward, as we! 
should, defending our own citizens. We were fole. 
lowing the example of the repuhlic of Rome, who 
caused Roman laws to prevail and the ægis of Ro- 
man protection to he extended wherever Roman ci- 
tizens passed. ‘But suppose there should be war.” 
Mr. H. abhorred war. Reviews had nn charms for 
him. The detailed history of battles, and all tbe 
slaughters of victory, did but disgust him. Nor could 
ha bearto cast his eyes on scenes so bloody, unless ho 
saw a brave and suffering people, bocne down by 
oppression, raising up with united heact to bear back 
their oppressors. 

In regard to the lust of conquest, of which some 
gentlemen had spoken as being a derogation to onr 
national character, he was free to confess that he 
had heard with regret the langnage held by some 
gentlemen hera about pushing forward our acquisi- 
lions, and planting the American eagle on various 
points of this continent and all over the world. The 
expression of such sentiments as the very course 
to arm all the world against us. ‘he French revo- 
lution had operated more than all other things to 
disgrace and overthrow all republican ideas in Eu- 
rape. And why? Because the lust of conquest, | 
which grew out of and accompanied tbat revolution, ] 
had been so great as to become a terror to the world, — 
France—republican France—sent her armies abroad — 
in every direction. Their movements evinced the 
highest military skill, and were followed every 
where by the most splendid victories, until French 
valor was tha admiration and the dread of all sur- 
counding nations, and the name of France was like 
the sound of a trumpet to the remotest bounds of 
the world. But what was the effect? A terrible re- 
tribution. And the mamory of those conquests and 
of those costly victories was now so linked to the 
notion of republicanism in Europe that nothing could 
break the association. Mr. H. wished for nothing of 
the kind among us. He deprecated every indication 
of such a spirit. He believed our system of govern- 
ment to be the wisest, and our institutions the bape 
piest, which the world ever saw; and, regarding as 
he dtd the happiness of his race, he hoped they 
wouk) be spread throughout maukind; but let them 
spread by tbeir own inherent moral power, until the 
happiness they produced should ereate a spectacle 
for the world to see and to admire. [Here Mr. H. 
quoted a fine passage from Archbishop Cranmer, 
which the reporter regrets he could not obtain for 
insertion.] 


It was peaceful triumphs which alone he sought— 
the benign victories of reason and of truth. These 
he desired, and none other. And if, while pursuing 
such a policy, war should come upon us, he was pre- 
pared to maet it. The response in every Ámérican 
bosom must be, “Let it come.” The honorable and 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, near him, 
(Mr. Adataus,) in tones which rang on his very heart 
like a trumpet, had reminded him of the days of our 
revolutionary glory. ‘The old fire which had blazed 
so brightly in that ever-memoratle struggle seemed 
tu be flashing up within him, and, while he listened to 
his patriot strains, he felt inwardly assured that ina 
just cense we should allact as one man. If we 
went into the war in this spirit, he felt httle anxiety 
as tn how we should come out of it. ‘The power of 
England was now fast enlminating to its highest 
point. She felt that it must soon reach that elimax 
in the history of nations from which they had, one 
after another, commenced their decline, and she 
drew back from the thought of a contest with a 
great power. Yet, should she be so irrational on the - 
ground of such a controversy as that for Oregon, to 
rush into such a contest, he trusted we should not 
sheath the sword until we should hava driven her 
back from these shores, shorn of her splendor; and 
sha might be very sure that when this happened, it 
would prove no temporsry eclipse, but would endure 
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or all time to come, and she would be left a portent 
a the political heavens, “shedding disastrous twilight 
wer helf the nations.” 

‘He knew her powcr—he knew the multitude of 
ier fleets—he knew the bravery and the discipline 
if. her armies; yct he would not waste a moment in 
ooking at these. He felt confident in our position 
—confident in our resources—eonfident in the pa- 
riotism of our people—confident in the blessing of 
be great Patron of nations. With these, and with a 
ust cause, his heart told him we were good against 
s world in arms. But the clock admonished him that 
je must hasten to some otber topics which yet re- 
nained. 

He now asked gentlemen to turn their attention 
lothe importance of Oregon, for he believed that 
ts intrinsic importance had been greatly underva- 
ued. 

And first, looking at it in a politica] view, it must 
be admitted to be of great value to us. England hed 
a frontier to the north of us extending three thou- 
sand miles, and stretehing entirely across the con- 
tinent. If we permitted her to come from that line 
three hundred or five hundred miles down the coast 
of the Pacific, we should give her the opportunity 
of filling up the only break which now existed in 
that line of continuous fortification, with which her 
energy and vast resourees had encompassed the 
globe. Why was itth:t she pressed, with so much 
earnestness and pertinacity, for the possession of 
this strip of Jand along our western border? Was it 
the soil? was itthe trade? No. She eould enjoy 
{be trade if the territory was ours; and it certainly 
would be in that view better for her to resign a strip 
of territory than to lose a good neighbor. But no; 
these were not the considerations which made her 
60 anxious and so persevering. 

It was the political value of the territory which, 
with her accustomed sagacity, she saw and duly ap- 
— Statesmen ought not to bound their view 

y (bings at this moment presented to their eye.— 
They should lft their vision until ıt embraced a 
broad view of the future also. This the British 
atatesmen were in the habit of doing; and we, if we 
were wise, would fullow thcir example. Before we 
counted the value of Oregon, we must louk aeross 
the Pacific, and estimate that trade with China and 
the Eastero Archipelago whieh was soon to open on 
us in al) its riches, grandeur, and magnificence. As 
things now stood, our vessels returning from the 
ports of Eastern Asia had, ss it were, to run the 

“gauntlet throug a long line of British naval posts. 
from every one of whieh they were exposed to at- 
tack. Her fleets were m every sea, and, however 
"widely-spread this eastern commerce might be, and 
however inestimahle its valuc, it was subject in a 
moment to be arrested. But if we had our ports and 
our settlements on (the shores of the Pacific, our 
commeree would fluat in comparative safety over the 
tranquil bosom of that wide-spread oceau. Surely, 
in this view of the subject, it would be, poor policy 
in us to yield one inch uf that which was our right. 
As to the extent of the territory, whether it were 
|! much or whether it were less tie should not now stop 
to say. 


- Again: he regarded this Oregon matter as 3 na- 
tional question in the strictest sense of the term. He 
bad diftered from his whig friends respecting the an- 
nexation of Texas; he had ever been in favor of it, 
for-be viewed that, as he viewed this, as a national 
question. In adopling his conclusions, and in con- 
l forming to them his course of action in relation to 
that important subject, hc had not heen eonseious to 
| himself of one particle of selfish feeling. What he 
did, he did for his country, for his whole country— 
for the welfare and aggrandizement of his nation. 
He had been iu Europe when that question was first 
| agitated, and lie had witnessed the jealousies of Eu- 
ropean cabinets in regard to it, and their intrigues 
and combinations to defeat the annexation, and he 
| felt his American blood roused at the spectacle. He 
| now looked on Oregon in just the same way: with 
|! bim it was no northern, no southern question. He 
had come up here asa national representative.— 
| True, he could not wholly divest himself of feelings 
which were born with him, and of early memories 
à which nothing could efface; but, God helping him, 
he intended to do strict anil equal justice to all. In 
his course in that hall he should look alone to tlie 
national aggrandizement and the national glory.— 
Aud well did he know that in snch a course the peo- 
ple he represented would sustain bim. He had not 
been loog enough their representative to say, with 
John Randolph, that no man ever had such constitu- 
eots; but he had lived among them and knew them, 
and he knew they would sustain him. He would not 
enter iato a combination of a merely party charac- 
ter, His political career might be short, but if up- 
rightness was glory, he was resolved it should be 
glorious. 


Gentlemen had spoken of the policy of President 
Monroe, who had warned the nations of the Old 
World that they would not be tolerated in any inter- 
ference with the balance of power on this continent, 
and that they must establish no more colonies on our 
sbores. Mr. H. was in favor of this policy so far as 
it could with justice be carried out: where European 
nations had already possessions on this eontinent they 
should be suffered to hold them without molestata- 
tion, but he was opposed to their planting new colo- 
nies in this our western world. The honor of this 
sentiment, however, belonged justly as much to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) as it 
did to Mr. Monrd®; for, tbough the latter was the 
chief magistrate, the former was at the same time 
secretary of state, and if he did not suggest, had 
certainly sanctioned the policy. The nresent exe- 
eutive maintained the same doctrine, and Mr. H. 
doubted not thatthe wbole country would heartily 
come into it. 


But Mr. H. had some facts to illustrate the value 
of Oregon to us which he deemed of the first ino- 
ment. England and the United States were the only 
competitors for the trade of Southern China; the 
trade of the northern portion of China was iu the 
hands of the Russians, and was mainly conducted at 
two great fairs annually held, m whieh the traders 
of the two nations assembled and conducted their 
commercial transaetiors; but South China was in the 
hands of England and this country, who were com- ! 
petitors for the profit of the trade. England import- | 
ed every year four hundred and fifty thousand chests | 
of tea, while we imported two hundred thousand, | 

besides mustins and silks and other commodities ol: 
great value. 1n this gainful traffic England regarded 
us a rival power, and she was by no means disposed 
to give it up. The coast of Oregon fronted that of | 
China, and presented great facilities for carrying on | 
this important branch of our commerce. £uliy to. 
avail ourselves, however, of these advantages, we 
ought to conneet Oregon with the state of Missouri 
by’the constructiun of a railroad. This was noi so 
wild and visionary a scheme as at the first view some 
gentlemen might be disposed to eonsider it. Let 
them reflect that it was but fifteen years since Mr. 
Huskisson had lost his life between Liverpoul and 
Manchester in an experimental trip over the first 
railroad ever constructed in England. And what: 
was she doing in that system now? And then look ' 
“on the continent, and see one continuous line of rail- 
road, extending 2,700 miles, entirely across Europe, 
from Odessa to Bremen, while another line extended 
from the Adriatic for near a thousand miles. And | 
yet gentlemen stood here and looked aghast when 
any one spoke of a railroad across our continent, as 
if jt was something wondrous and altogether unheard | 
of before. Should such a road be constructed it 
would beeome the great highway of the world; we 
should before long monopolize the trade of the east- 
ern eoasts of Asia. At present the shortest possible 
voyage from London to Canton occupied seventy 
days, but by such a railroad a traveller might pass 
from London to Canton in forty days. There was no 
wildness, no extravagance in the idea, but it was a 
matter of sober sense and plain caleulstion. What 
a magnificent idea did it present to the inind, and 
who could calculate the results to which it wonld | 
lead? With a route so short and so direct as this, 
might we not reasonably hope in a great measure lo, 
command both the trade and the travel of the world. | 
Engrafted on this plan, and as its natural adjunet, 
was the extension of a magnetic telegraph, which 
should follow the course of the road; unite the two, 
and were was tlie imagination which could grasp the 
consequences? 


In either of the views he had presented it was 
impossible that the importance of Oregon could be 
overlooked. He trusted it would be realized by all, 
and he-hoped to see a mail-line at all events esta- 
blished across the mountains. England had been cn- 
gaged in an experiment in ascertaining what was the 
shortest overland routc through Germany to the 
East Indies, and he believed she had ascertained 
how it could be accomplished; but if we construeted 
this railroad she would then be dependent on us for 
the shortest and most direct route to China and her 
East India possessions. Was not the language of 
Berkeley in the progress of fulfilment when he wrote 
that immorta! line— 

“Westward the star of empire holds his way." 
When Oregon should be fully in our possession, 
when we should have established a profitable trade 
with China through her ports, when our sails tra- 
versed the Pacific as they now crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and all the countless cuosequences of such a 
state of things began to flow in upoo us, then would 
be fulfilled the visivo which had rapt and filled the 
mind of Nunez as he gazed over tbe placid waves of 
the Pacific. 


| 


| 
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Mr. H. had many facts bearing on this subjec 
which he should be glad to state, bnt his hour was 
fast elapsing, and he must reserve them for another 
opportunity. 

He would now address himself to the moral as- 
peet of this great question. Gentlemen had talked 
much and talked eloquently about the horrors of war. 
He should regret the neeessity of a war, he should 
deplore 1ts dreadfn! scenes; but af the possession of 
Oregon should give vs a territory opening upon the 
nation prospects such as he now deseribed, and if 
for the simple exercise of our right in taking posses- 
sion of it Great Britain shonld wage upon us an un- 
just war, the regret which every one mustfeel would 
at least have mueh to counterbalance t. Mr. H. 


| here quoted an eloquent passage from a British wri- 


ter on the open prospects of the United States, which 
the reporter wishes he was able here to give. 

Mr. H dwelt upon the august conception there 
finely embodied, and expressed his trust in God that 
it might at no distant time become arvalily. He 
trusted that the world might yet see onr people living, 
but not indeed under the “Jaws of Alfred,?? but un- 
der a great improvement of those laws, as he also 
trusted they would ever be heard to speak the **Jan- 
guage of Sliakspeare." Above all, was it his prayer 
that as long as our posterity should eontinue ta in- 
habit these hills and valleys they might be found 
living ander the sacred institutions of Christianity. 
Pot these things together, and whata picture did 
they present to the mental eye! Civilization and in- 
tellizence had started in the East; they had travel- 
led und were stil] travelling westward; but when 
they should have completed the cireuit of the earth 
and reached the extreme verge nt the Pacific shores 
—wtien they had realized the fable of the ancients, 
and the bright sun of truth and knowledge should 
have dipped his wheels in the western wave—then 
might we enjoy the sublime destiny of returning 
these blessings to their ancient seat; then might it 
he ours to give the prieeless benefit of our free in- 
stitutions, and the pure and healthful light uf Chris- 
tianity, back to the dark family whieh had so long 
lust both troth and freedom; then might happy Ame- 
rica, while wilh one hand she pointed to tlie Polyne- 
sian isles rejoieing in the Jate discovered treasure of 
revealed truth, wit the other present the Bible to 
the Chinese. Jt was our duty to do it. He trusted 
we would esteem it as much our honor as our duty. 
Let us not, like eertain British missionaries, eve 
them the Bible in one hand and opium in the other, 
hut bless them only with the pure word of truth.— 
He trusted the day was not far distant: soon, soon 
might its dawn arise, to shed upon the farthest and 
most henighted of nations the splendors of more 


| than a tropical sun. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 
MEMORANDA FOR HISTORY. 


J. Q. ADAMS AND THE WAR OF ISl2 AND PEACE OF 
1814-15. 


The following report from the National Intelli- 
gencer of the debate on the 6th inst. belongs to the 
history of those times. 


Mr. Rhett said that he held in his hand a report of 
his remarks submitted to the house day before yes- 
terday, whieli he would read to the house. He then 
read from the “Union” as follows: 

“Mr. Adams here rose, and, after Mr. R. had yield- 
ed the floor for a brief explanation, inquired whether 
the gentleman from South Carolina, in stating that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts voted against the 
late war, had alluded to him, (Mr. Adams?) 

“Mr. Rhett, | did. 

“Mr. dans. Then, sir, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

“Mr. Rhett. Well, then, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis was opposed to the war. 

“Mr. Adams. If the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina will allow nie, 1 will show that he is mista- 


sen." 


Mr. R said that the statements thus made, al- 
though iinperfeet, were sufficiently correct to answer 
his purpuses. He had said, in the hurry of the debate, 
thatthe gentleman from Massachusetts bad voted 
against the war, but had promptly retraeted; but, 
having strong imgressions that the gentleman had 
becn opposed to tbe war, he only stated what he be- 
lieved. Not having the documents at band, he ac- 
quiesced at the time in the gentleman’s denial. Since 
then he had gone to the sources of his impressions, 
aud, iu order that he might not appear to have made 
assertions without cause, he now proposed ta lay 
them before the house. In a letter dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1813, addressed by the gentleman whilst our 
ambassador in St. Petersburg to Mr. Monroe, our 
secretary of etate, in giving an account of the con- 
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versation between Count Romanzoff, the Russian mia- 
ister, and himself, when propcsing the mediation of 
Russia, he states that he said to Count Roinanzoff: **T 
knew the war would affect unfavorably the interests 
of Russia. J knew it mnst be highly injurious to the 
United States and England. Jcould see no good re- 
sult as likely to arise from it to any one.” ] have in- 
ferrei, sit, (continued Mr. Rhett,) that the gentle: 
man would not suppert a war from which he ‘could 
see no good result as likely to arise from it to any 
one.” Certainly some good must he expected from 
a war by every one who supports it. If no good, 
harm must result from a wat; and to desire or sup- 
port it, under these circumstances, must be to de- 
sire and support that which the gentleman knows 1s 
injurious tu his conutry. Ido not suppose this, and 
therefore inferred that the gentleman was opposed 
tw war, This opinion of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachuselts is referred to aud quoted in a bunk lately 
published, entitled “A History of 1812-713,” Anv- 
ther ground for supposing that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was opposed to the late war, was an 
extract which I have seen Irom a letter from him to 
Mr. Leavilt Harris, previously our consul to St. 
Petersburg, and afterwards the secretary ol our com- 
missioners at Gheat, in 1813. Jn that letter the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said, speaking of the 
late war, with a weak and penurions government, 
having three frigates for a navy and five regiments 
for an army, what could we expect but defeat and 
disgrace.” Now, with such opiniuns of the condition 
of the United States and the effeets ofa war. | could 
make bul une inference consistent with the position 
of the gentleman. | must suppose that he was oppos- 
ed to a war which could give us no result but defeat 
and disgrace. 


Mr. Adams rose, and, having obtained leave from 
the liuuse, proceeded to inake some remarks in reply 
to what had fallen from Mr. Rhett. He said that 
certainly be had not expeeted, after what had passed 
the oliver day, when the gentleman. from South Ca- 
rolina made the positive charge against him of hav- 


ing voted against the last war wilt Great Britain, | 
und after Mr. A. had denied 1; the most explicit: 


manner having so voted, because he was out of the 
country; and after the gentleman tad then fallen 
back on the charge that at least he had not support- 
ed the war, and when Mr. A. thought he had satis- 
factorily proved this latter charge to be just as un- 
founded as the other, aud had added that he imputed 
the error ol the gentleman merely to his ignorance, 
and not to any mulignant intention; and after the 
gentleman had acknowledged the charge of igno- 
rance, but had endeavured to take olf its foree by 
insinuating that Mr. A. was not of importance 
enough for that gentleman to know what had been 
his course; after all this, be had not expected that 
the gentleman would renew his charge in another 
form. However the gentleman seemed attached to 
this idea, [a laugh,] and possibly this might be the 
result of that false charge which the gentleman had 
preferred against him of inveterate an! unappeasa- 
ble hostility to the south, insomuch that when the 
constituents of the gentleman saw Mr. A's name on 
one side of any question they expected of course to 
see the gentleman’s name on the other side. But, be 
that as it might, Mr. A. 
charge so explicitly denied and dismoved would be 
renewed in the lorm ia which it was now brought 
forward. 

He had stated yesterday that the last war against 
Great Britain had commenced in 1812; that he had 
himseif been three years ubsent from the cuuntey in 
the service of the nation, in a station assigned tv hiiu 
by the then president of the United States (Mr. Ma- 
dison) un the very day after he had taken bis soletan 
oath ef office m the cbair of this hon-e; that during 
these three years he had been engaged in supporting, 
so far as it was in his power, those measures of Mr, 
Madison's administration whieh hal fed to the war. 
It had been bis fortune to be placed in oppositiun al 
dillereot periods to the minister? buth of Great Bri- 
tan and vf France. la lis first official. po-ition. he 
had heen called to support the honor of his euuntry 
against France, at the time the eraperor of Russia 
wasin elese alliance with that power, and Le had 
next been called to discharge the same duty against 
Great Britain, when the emperor of Russia hau 
changed hia pelitical relations, and had become the 
enemy of France and the close ally of Great Bri- 
tam. The question of war and peace had been de: 
termined in this couulry wdependcatly of auy oper- 
ations of òlr. A, War bad been declared agatust 
Great Britain, und immediately after, and, as he be- 
lieved, on the very same day, war had been declared 
also betweca France ond Russia. in consequence 
of this, Mr. A. had fonid himself the representa- 
tive of a country at war with Great Britain, while 
at the sume time Great Britain was the ally of the 
emperor of Russia. Me. A., under these circum- 


hud nol expected that a | 


stances, felt it to be his official dnty tv support the 
interests of tis own country in opposition to that al- 
liance. That he had done so, tv the extent of his 
abilities, there were among the publie documents of 
' this country vouchers which would sbow. It was soon 
‘after this the Russian Chancellor Romanzoff had re- 
quested an interview with him, and said that it was 
by direetion of the emperor that he had thus ap- 
plied to Mr. A.; that th: emperor his master had 
seen with great regret, from the moment that he had 
become the ally of Great Britain, that that power 
and the United S:ates were at war with each other; 
that the war was very injurio s to him, and in his 
‘opinion was likely to prove not less so to the United 
States; and he had then gune off to state that the 
emperor had directed him to inquire whether, if he 
should offer to aut as a mediator between the parties, 
his mediation would he aecepted on the part of the 
' United States; and it was then that Mr. A. bad made 
those observations to Chancellor Romanzolf which 
the gentleman from South Carolina had just read to 
| the house. Mr A. had stated, in reply to the inqui- 
‘yy addressed tv him, thal he was not authorised to 
|say that the United States would accept the media- 
tion referred to, but had added that the government 
of the United States had eutered into the cootest 


with great reluctance, believing, as they did, that it' and from several publie meetiogs held in the sou 


would be advantagcons to neither party; and funr- 
ther, that it was Mr. A’s own opinion that the medi- 
ation would be aecepted, as he believed it to be the 
unanimous opinion of the people of the United States 
| that the sooner the war was closed the better it 
would be for all parties. This was what the gentle- 
man tought a eonclusive provf that Mr. A. had been 
opposed to the war. The gentleman might think so, 
but, under the circumstances of the case, he would 
leave it te that house and te all mankind to say whe- 
ther such was the just inferenee that followed from 
these facts. 


The United States and Great Britain were at war, 
but the Einperor Alexander had furnished a cartel 
under a neutral fag to convey the communication 
of his offer to the United States; passports having 
been obtained throngh the British admiral for its 
| safe conveyance. But when the same offer had been 
(submitted to the government of Great Britain, she 

had declined the mediatiun. ‘The communicatien 
| was duly conveyed to the president of the United 
| States, and this government azreed on her part to 
‘accept the mediation. Had Mr. A. no right to infer 
‘from this immediate and grateful aceeptance of such 
‘an olfer on our part that both the president and con- 
gress were against the war? Certainly. 1f the eir- 
cumstances were admitted as valid provf against Mr. 
iA., they presented proof equally streng against Pre- 
;sident Madison and the congress of the United States, 
ifor they accepted the mediation; and not only so, 
(but immediately afler, a coumissiun, consisting of 
‘three individuals, (of which number Mr. A. had had 
the Lenor to be one,) was appointed by the presi- 
dent, sanctioned by the senate, and forthwith sent to 
|the court of the emperor. The persons to whieh 
the mediation was tu be referred were Mr. Albert 
Gallatin, the secretary of the treasury, Mr. James 
A. Bayard, a conspicuous und distinguished member 
of the senate, and himself. Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 
Bayard came to St. Petersburg under the expectation 
that Great Britain also might have accepted the em- 
peror's friendly offer. This she had not dene, but 
decliutag the mediation had expressly declared that 


diator. The proposition had been accepted on our 
part, and in consequence two additional commission- 
| erə were added to those already at St. Petersburg, 
aud the whole were directed to meet the British 
commissioners within soine neutral territory; and 
the result of their delibevatiuns had heen a peace 
betwcen Great Britain and the United Siates, whieh 
was concluded within the neutral territory of Ghent. 
This was a matter which, ignorant as the gentleman 
from S.utn Carolina might be of Mr. A's public 
course, he was perhaps acquainted. with, [a laugh] 
since no child of twelve years old who was able to 
read the spelling hook remained unacquainted with 
i. ‘The ollenee, theretore, charged against him was 
net that h> was opposed to the war, but that he had 
contributed to conclude a peace. Tow far the latter 
fact was a proof ol the former, Mr. A. shonld leave 
to the gentleman's system of lusic tu decide. Mr, A. 
had done the utmost in his poser to contribute to the 
eslablishinent of peace. Ie had nut heard any 
great complaint as to the terms ou which it was con- 
cluded. Certain he was that when the Inet was made 
kuown, it was generally hailed as a fortunate cir- 
cnimstance lo tho evuntry, as well as to all the par- 
ties to the war. 

In the treaty of Ghent there was on article whieh 
provided for the restoration. of slaves. which had 
bee. carried off during the contest, or l'or compen 
sation for the taking uud carrying of them away.— 


she was ready to negotiate independently of any me- 


Immediately after the close of the war the govern 
ment ol Great Britain, in consequence of this artj 
cle, was called on to make satisfaction to the suff 
ers (all of them eilizens of the sonthren states) fa 
taking and carrying away these sluves; and so wel 
satisfied had our own government been with the con 
duct of the eummissioners on that occasion. that Mi 
A. as one of them, had been nominated by Presid 
Madisun and confirmed by the senate as Amerie 
minister at the conrt of Great Britain; in eon 
quence of which 1t became his fortune to be oblig 
to maintain the right of the sufferers from the 
portation of slaves at that court ia opposition to th 
position taken by the British ministry, » ho dearer 
that they were under any obligation todo. Mr. 2 
had remaived at that court two years in his oficia 
character, and during that time had maintamed 
with all the powers he possessed, the obligation o 
that part of the treaty against the whole reasoning. 
foree of Briush ministry and cabinet. In sayin 
this he spake of eirenmstanees the record of whic 
might be fuurd in the public documents of the coun 
try containing that correspondence. During: thas 
‘two years he had maintained the eause of the south 
in such a manner that on his return he receive 
| from distinguished individuals residing at the so 


ern states the strongest expressions of their gr 
tude. During these two years, however, the dispu 
ed question was nol settled; the two parties intere 
ed dillering as to their eonstruetion of the article it 
question. That article of the treaty had been il 

serted in it by Mr. A., with the concurrence of the 
other commissioners, very strongly in opposition 
the inelinations of the British ministers; but th 

cause of the claimants had been maintained in s 

a manner that they finally yielded to its insertion, 
Great Britain had endeavored very strenuous E 
make her escape from the payment of their indam 

nities. She denied the construction fur whieh Mr, 
A. had pleaded, and when no understanding could be 
come to in regard to it between. the British mimuisity 
and Mr. A. in London, or between President M 
roe and the British minister here, the propositi n 
had heen made by Mr. A. to refer the arbitration of 

the difference to the Emperor Alexander. They 
came to the eonrt of the arbitratur, and by as 
cessio: of treaties between the three parties 
Great Britain, the United Slates, and the Empire 
of Russia—had nnally terminated in a sentence of 
the emperor in favor of the claims of the south 
slaves lost and carried away during the war. T 
whole management of that negotiation (aud Mr. 
did not wish to efaim any credit which was not jus 
ly due) nau been conducted by himsel(—either as 
American minister at London or as seeretary of state 
here. 3 


Naw, he wished every member of that hose wha 
might cherish any doubt as to any oae of the posi 
tions he had just taken, would only recur to the pub 
he documents published by Great Britain on this” 
subject, in which they would find the whole official 
correspon lence, front the time of the first negotiation 
of the treaty of peace down to the time when t 
owners actually received the amount of their indem- 
nities, and then let them ask themselves whether that 
tnrnished any evidence of Mr. A's invelerate € 
lity to the soutli. 

This thing had happened once before in that house, 
Many years ago Mr. A. hail had some dilference with 
a very distinguished gentleman from South Caroli 
who had made al the time an imputation ot this s 
against Mr. A. He bad referred that gentleman to 
these facts, though not then stated by him as fully ag 
they had now been, and that distinguished man, after 
examining the evidence, had had the magnanimily 
not only to acknowledge his mistake, but to come to 
Mr. A and to thank iim for the services he had ren 
dered to the south in the whole course of that nego: 
tation. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina had beer 
pleased to cite another ducument, in confirmation 
the charge made by him that Mr. A, had been oppo 
sed to the last war. And that was a letter writtd 
by Me. A. during the negotiation at Ghent to Mf 
Levitt Harris at St. Petersburg, in whieh Mr. X 
spoke somewhat slightly of our state of preparation 
tor another campaign. This had been in November, 
1814. In that letter Mr. A. did. stale his opinion af 
the probability that, il we should enter on anoth 
eainpaigu, it would prove a very calamitous one ta 
the eunntry generaliy, and more particularly to tl 
south. But iu all ie there wrote he had said nothing” 
mere than hud been stated by Mr. Menroe, then si 
erelacy of war, m his communications to congress, 
aad in terms much stronger than those employed by 
Mr. A. But had the congress on that. account ever 
dreamed of inferrmg that Mr. Monroe was opposed 
to the war? ‘The geutleman had read a portian of 
Mr. A's letler, but he should have read the remains — 


- would bring us out of the war with honorand glory. 
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der of it. Whether it had come to the gentieman'si 
knowledge or not, Mr. A. would uot pretend to say. 
[A laugh.] Had the gentleman read this also, be | 
would bave fuund there a full and explicit declara- 
tion that notwithstanding the great inequality of the 
two countries in their means to carry ou the con- 
test, Mr. A. entertained no doubt that the valor and 
the public spirit of the people of the United States 


This portion of the letter the gentleman bad not 
read; and Mr. A. did nut desire him tu read it, be- 
eause it would nut suit very well with the opinions 
tbe gentleman was now maintaining. (A laugh.]— 
Mr. A. went on to suy that it had heretofore been 
his fortune on more than one oceasion to be brought 
before that house as a surt of culprit, to be tried 
for sentiments and feelings entertained and express- 
ed by him respecting the interests and honor of his 
country; and now another occasion had been sought 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, who, when 
he had disavowed a knowledge of the facts of the 
case, after having made a pusitive charge against 
Mr. A. instead of doing as a Christian and a gentle- 
mau shonld have done, by withdrawing the charge 
aod making an apology, had only varied his accusa- 
lion by giving ıt a diflerent form. When he came 
to the immedicabsle vulnus, in the disastrous eonjunc- 
tion between him and his friend from Obio, the 
gentleman touched ou what Mr. A. supposed was 
the true motive of the original charge, not to men- 
tion the probability of giving great satisfaetion to 
his constituents, not ouly by voting against him on 
every occasion, but also by bringing a false eharge į 
against him. 


1n the sentiments Mr. A. had uttcred in reference 
to the great question now before the house, viz: the 
expediency of giving notiee to Great Britain of the 
termination of the eouvention of 1818, by which 
ovr hands and feet were mauaeled aud fettered, so 
{hat we were prevcuted from the assertion and the 
exercise of our unquestionable right, Mr. A. bad 
abstained pnrposely ftom any reference to northern 
or to southern interests. He had abstained from in- 
quiring into any probable consequences of the war, 
should war arise, either on the uorth or the south.— 
He knew very well that il would bc calamitous in 
its consequences to both, but he had deelared that it 
was not his belief that it would come. He now re- 
peated the expression of that belief. He said now 
that he did not believe that a war on this matter 
would occur under any circumstances—na, not if on 
the very day after we gave the notice we should 
march in our troops and take possession of the whole 
of the Oregon territory. Fle did uot believe that 
Great Britain would make war for such a cause, and | 
he did not believe that the people of Great Britain 
would support any ministry in going to war for Ore- 
gon, as corsti(uting a part of the teriitory of the | 
British empire. 

But there were othor eircumstances which would 
prevent a war; aud his greatest apprehension was, 
that it would he prevented by au ultimate backing 
out on the part of the administration from carrying! 
out their own declarations aud principles. 

Mr. Yancey here called Mr. Adams to order; and, 
being called on by the cbair to state his point of or- 
der, observed that the floor had been allowed to the 
gentleman frum Massachnsetts for the purpose of! 
making a personal explanation, in reply to remarks] 
of the gentlemau from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) 
but, iustend of confining himself tu this, he was 
now discussing the question of the probability of a 
war with England and was making reflections of 
au injurious character on the admini-tration.— 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Y. felt it an im- 
perative duty to call the gentleman to order, and to 
jasist that he should not, without the leave of the 
house, be permitted by the chair to proceed any fur- 
ther. 

The ehair pronounced the remarks of Mr. Adams 
to be irrelevant to the purpose for wlich permission 
had been given hini to occupy the faor. The gentle- 
man must proceed iu order. 

Mr. Yancey insisted on his objection to Mr. 
Adams proceeding any further without leave of the 
house. 

The question being put on granting leave, it was 
earried in the affirmutive by a very large majority. 

So Mr. Adams had leave to proceed, and, on re- 
suming his remarks, he said that lie was sorry that 
{he gentleman should be so very averse to his con- 
cluding what he was sayi:.¢ in reference ta the ad- 
ministration. [A langh.} But the lunorable gen- 
teman need not be afraid; there was no necessity 
fora panic. [Increased Jaughler.] When the gen 
tleman called bun to order he had doue, or should 
shortly have concluded had he not been interrupted. 
He had been simply answering to the charge which 
had been breught against him by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. The gentleman had said that in his 
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remarks here Mr. A. had declared himseli averse lo 


| war, aud yet that every body knew that what he had 


said hada direct tendency to produce war. The 
gentleman had not only made a false charge in re- 
spect to his having voted against the war, but had 
given his own construction of the object and tendency 
of Mr. A's remarks, and had then said that that was 
within the knowledge of all the world. The gentle- 
man had said that although Mr. A. disclainied all in- 
tention of exciting the country to a war, aud had, ou 
the contrary, professed his abhorrence of war, yet 
because, in h's opinion, Mr. A's remarks had a ten- 
dency to pruduce war, the gentleman did nat believe 
a word of his disclaimer. 

Mr. Rhett here rose and said that he had not said 
any such thing. 

Mr. Adams here referred to the report of Mr. R's 
language. 

Mr. Rhett denied the correctness of the gentleman’s 
statement. He denied that he had said that he did 
not believe a word. The gentleman said the report 
of hisremarks eontaiued no such language. Ile 
would send the report aeruss to the gentleman and 
let him read it for himself. [Mr. R. here called a 
page, aud, giving him two newspapers, and said he 
would send the gentlemaa the report not only of the 
Union but of the Intelligencer also. that he might 
read them for himself.] 

Mr. Adams asked Mr. Rhett to read the page on 
this suhject, but Mr. R. deelined and sent the report 
to Mr. A's seat. 

Mr. Adams here quoted the report as given in the 
Intelligencer; and read the following clause from 
Mr. R's remarks: “In the last war tbe gentleman 
from Massachusetts had shown himself a hero by 
voting against it, yet now he was rabid for a war 
with Great Britain; though he said he was for peace, 
yet every body knew that the tendency of his remarks 
was to produee war.” 

Mr. Rhett. That was what f said. 

Mr. Adams. Yes, and I inferred from this lanzuage 
that he did not believe a word I said when I profess- 
ed myself averse to war, and 1 will leave it to any 
body tu say whether snch an inference was not fair 
and just. 


Mr. Rhett. I did not object to the gentleman’s in- 
ferences. I denied J had said any such thing, and I 
stiil deny it. The geutlenian is at liberty to draw 
any inference he pleases from iny words, but not to 
misstate them. 

Mr. dams said he wonld leave it to the common 
gense of the house and of mankind to judge of the 
import of the gentleman’s language. Mr. A. had 
professed himself uot to be in favor uf war; he had 
declared his abhorrence of it, but had added ihat he 
believed no war would take place; yet now the gen- 
tleman said, notwithstanding that profession, that 
every body kuew that the effect and tendcucy uf his re- 
marks was to promote war; hence it was that Mr. A. 
had said that the gentleman had professed himself 
uot to believe one wurd uf what he said. 

He did not kuow that there was any necessity of 
proceeding further. He regretted exceedingly that 
the gentleman had thought proper ta make this a 
personal alui. The gentleman had disavowed all 
personal reflections; yet he did personally reflect on 
Mr. A.; he made a positive charge agaiust him which 
was false, and instead of retracting it, persisted in it 
to this hour. Mr. A. wished to have nothing more 
ty do with hin. [Mr. A. sat down amidst much 
laughter.) 

Many voices now called on the house to pro- 
ceed with its business, and the chair was commene: 
iug to announce what was the business in order, 
when— 

Mr. Rhett earnestly asked leave to say some words 
in rejoinder. 

[Cries of “leave, leave,” in all quarters. ] 

And the question being put, leave was grauted Mr. 
R. to proceed. 

M. Rhett said that he was very sure that n» one 
who had had any experience of the course or things 
in this hal] could desire to have any thing to do with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. [A langh } It wa: 
unpossiu!o the gentleman from Massachusetts shouid 
be more desirous to have nothing to do with Mr. R. 
than Mr. R. was to have nothing more to do with 
him. Every budy knew and admitted the ability of 
the gentleman to sustain himself iu a matter of this 
kind. Mr. R. had never been engaged in such a 
contest befure. If he had spoken any thing respect- 
ing that gentleman aud his position, he spoke it of 
bim not personally, but m tus representative capacily. 
The course of a public man is open to the observa- 
tion and frec remark of every one. But the gentle- 
man said tiat Mr. R., asa Christian and a gentle- 
man, ought, when Mr. A. denied the charge of hav: 
ing voted against the war, at once to have retracted 
it. Mr. R. had retracted it, and retracted it most 
promptly so lar as the gentleman’s voting was con- 
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cerned; but when Mr. R. had afterwards charged 
him with having opposed the war, and the gentle- 
man denied it, Mr. R. not having with him any du- 
cuments or pruofs to produce as the ground of his 
Opinion, had not reiterated that charge, but bad let 
the matter gu by. 

When Mr. R. had this morning produced the evi- 
dence on whieh his opinion had been (ounded, he 
had done so, not out of any liostility to the gentle- 
man, but out of regard to himself, that he might do 
himself justice before the house ty showing that he 
had not wade an assertion without having grounds 
for it, Indeed, he had done it out of regard to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself, that when 
he heard the evidence he inight have the opportuni- 
ty torebntit. Yet, though the gentleman had on 
some points rebutted it very successfully, in other 
respects he had failed to do so. The gentleman had 
spoken of the mediation of Russia, but it did not 
fullow that, because congress had accepted the me- 
diation of the Emperor of Russia, the gentleman had 
not been opposed to war. Mr. R. nad never said 
that he had been opposed to the mediation or ta its 
aeceptance; but that he had suid, respecting the war, 
that ıt was a eontest which could produce no good 
to any body; and Mr. R. concluded that if so, it was 
impossible the gentleman should have been in favor of 
it. This bad been his inference from the gentleman’s 
[own language, and he thought it a very fair and na- 
| tural inference. The mediation of Russia had noth- 
‘ing to do with the matter. The simple question waa 
| whether any honest man and upright statesman could 
| be in favor uf a war which he thuught uot likely to 
| do guod ta any party. 

As to the Harris letter, respecting which the gen- 
tleuian complained that Mr. R. had nut read the 
; whule of it, there was a very guod reason for this. 
Mr. R. had uever seen the whole of it, he had only 
seen certain extracts, aud he read fram these us they 
had been furnished to him; but as the gentleman 
thought there was some unfairness in quoting only 
a part of the letter, Mr. R. should take care tu get 
| 1t and read it all, and to have it read openly to the 
8 so that if any 1njustiee had been dune to the 


genlleman, he might have the full ban fit of an op- 
poctunity to redress it. 

The gentleman because Mr. R. had drawn the iu- 
ference frum his language that he was opposed to 
the war, accused him of having brought a false 
| charge. If the gentleman had said that Mr. R. 

drew a false infereuce, it would have been another 
matter. ‘There was a great difference between 
drawing a lalse inference trom a man’s Janguage and 
making a false charge against him. Mr. R admit- 
ted that the zentlemau had aeted a friendly part on 
the subject of tie indemnity for slaves carried off in 
war. ‘lhe south felt gratciol to him, and had shown 
their gratitude; fur the gentleman ought not to lor- 
get thatit was «he sontu that had made him presi- 
deat of the United States. Atthat time the south 
had eure confidence in the geutieman; and was it 
nol for Mr. Clay, wilh the support of the suuth, 
whu had brought the gentleman into office? No man 
that knew the circumstances would think of deny- 
ing it. And when afterwards the gerntleman's ad- 
munistrauon was overturned, it had been dane on 
gencral principles, uut. out uf personal hostility.— 
But Mr. R. would ask, what had been the geutle- 
man’s course since that time? What had it been in 
this hicuse during the last twelve years? lt had been 
such as to produce at the south but one impression 
among men of all parties. There was uot any south- 
ern mau, whig or democrat, who had any other 
upiuiuu respecting the feelings manifested by the 
| gentleman irom Massachusets, than that it was a 
feeling of dire, unmitigated, unalterable hatred 
and hostdity to the south. It would be impossi- 
ble tor auy inan uf sense acquainted with the facts, 
to inter otherwise; it was*a conclusiuu wiuch facts 
had Ju.tlied in the past, and were still justifying 
daily. 

Te gentleman from Massachusetts ought to be 
charitabig. Je ought tu remember that he had hime 
self, ou vilerenee, charged Mr. R. wilh that which 
was un»arranted, notwithstaudiug he was himself 
present to witness all the circumstances, Yet Mr. 
R. had no thought on toat account with charging the 
gentleman with fatschoud—a charge which he was 
so very tree in casling upon others. It had been in- 
ference in both cases. ‘Pie gentleman lad drawn an 
nifereuce from Mr. R’s language, and he trom tie 
language ol the gentleman trom Massachusetts.— 
Aud,—evcn il Me. R’s inference had not been as fair 
as-Lhat uf the genUemaun, it was no subject of person- 
al charge; it had reference only to a man's public 
course, and presented no legitimate cause for oltence. 
Mr. R. had not intended any charges he made as 
persooal in their character. He sought to avoid per- 
sonality toward all men, and, most of all, should 
avuid 1t towards that geutlemau. 
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Later From Evurore. The packet ship Oxlord, 
which left Liverpool on the 6ih December, only two 
dass aler the last steamer, reached New York on the 
15ih, bringing the Liverpool : 
itisaunouneed ss certam, thatthe cabinet had deter- , 
miped in council to convene parliament in the first: 
week in January, when ministers would sab:pit a mo 
tian lur a toiat repeal of all the vorn laws. 

The Times makes these assertions. with the utmost 
coofidence, and congratulates the conatry upon 80 Stg- 
nala triumph. The papers of the league were in ex: 
stacies, and a lively sensation followed the announce- , 
ment. The Liverpool papers regret that it did not reach | 


them a few hours sooner, s» as to. have been taken to ' is engaged ip oegotialing a commercial treaty with the | 


the Goited States in the steamer which had just left.— : 
It would have been ibe barbinger of peace they say.— 
The Liverpool Chronicle says that the statement ot the 
Times is substantially true, and the anoouncement had 
produced the most intense escitemeat—the invst as- 
1ounding sensation, says the Chronicle, ever caused liy 
a newspaper nrücle, and the effect of which will be vi- 
sible in every nook and corner of the civilized world! 

The ministerial jonrnals, and especially the London 
Standard. the goverament Organ, give an emphatic 
and flut euntradietion to every assertion made by the 
Times. It denies, and repeats that itis authorized tv 
contradict that parliament is to be convened the first 
week in danuary,—denies that any eouclusion had been 
made in the cabinet to propose a repeal of the corn 
lass, and disbelieves that they will b» repealed. 

Between those contradictory statements, our readers 
must jnuge for themselves. 

Onè singular factis observable. Althongh onboand- 
ed exuliation is expressed in the pohtical eireles, yci go 
material change appears to have been occasioned hy the 
anjouncement iu either the money, Stoes, provision, vr 
coton market. — 

Tho Herald alleges, that if such a conclusion had been 
arrived at jn council, to have communiczated it for pub- 
Jicntion would be a flagrant violation vf offivial cobi 
dence, —lhat the Times would not have been sclected as 
the vehicle of such an annonscement &c, &e. “At: 
ter due reflecuon, however, suspicion of the accuracy of 
the statement prepoaderated,and no perceptibleinfluenee 
was lelt in any department of the money ninrlet.— 
Even in Mark lane, where the desire ta have the ports 
opened is most ardent for very obvions reasons, the eln- 
rücter of the Times was considered to be so nearly al- 
lied to that ot the boy crying "walt^ in the fable, that 
nobody lelt sufficient confitenee to operate without u 
conlirnation from some more respeetable authority. In 
the metropolis, therefore, the oracular response has done 
but lide misebief, but itdoea not follow ibatit will end 
in that manner in othe quarters. The s'eamer with the 
mails lor the United States would leave Liverpool to-day, 
almost immediately after the receipt f the morning pa- 
pers; and as there will be no other packet for a month to 
come, it is easy to perceive What mischiel may be dune 
before the effcets can be contradicted. That such an 
article is catvulated, in the present relations. of the 
world, to lead to extepsive. speeulations in grain in the 
U. States for the English marke’, anti probably a goud 
deal ot it on Epslish account, is undoubted; and a 
though this may not be locked upon as a national evil, 
it may be a public advantage, though at the expense ot 
individuals, by sheer unmi:'g.ted inendaciiy." 

We see the article in the "limes is attribnted in ane of 
the papers commenting thereon io D'Isrea'i, 1n ano- 
ther, the tactis said ty have tuund its way to the Times 
through the American legation. Oiher-arteles attribute 
it to other authorities. 

The Briush ministers, we have very liide doubt, will 
quie:ly but activeiy progress with their preparations for 
war ou the reception of the message. but wait for the 
action of congress thereon, belore taking any decisive 
step. 

This attitude of waiting for each ether, and moan- 


time incurring war expenses will noi long be endured. 


Ti is said that the resolution of the iajariy of the 
cabinet is likely to lead to the resignation of at least three 
of its 1aembers—Lor!s Wharacifle, Stanley, and Ri- 
pos. ‘The name of Lord Haddington. has also been 
mientivned as one of the probable seeeders. dı has been 
remarked that the first intimation which her Majesty wiil 
receive of the intentions of her ministers will be through 
the eolumns of an opposition newspaper. ‘This ia highly 
respectful. 


Markers. The ention inatket had become rather 
firmer. ‘The sraiu and provision markets bad declined 
somewhat. There was a stagnation, rather than vuria- 
tiun in prices, in ail the markets, owing to the uncertain- 
ty ag to the truth cf the announcement made in the 
Times. The prevailing mpiession seeined ta be that 
the ports weuld be opened, but few ventured to specu- 
late ihercon by actual operations. Á 

The apprehensions of lamine in Ireland, has subsided. 
Atthe lust Limerick markol, cup porntovs were only 
23d. to 3d. perstones white Hid. per stone. 


FRANCE ano ArGtE8s. Accounts from Algeria, re- 
present affiirs there, as unfavorable to Marshal Bu- 
gaand. ‘The Arab Fox, Ab-el-Kader had not only. se- 
cured the provisives of the country from the eontrol of 
his enemy, but isstated after doing sn, to have mken his 
forces to the border of the Desert, evading pursuit, and 
availing of that vast region for a supply of annoying 
forces. 


PosrscmiPT.— Latest from Europe. We stop the presa 


ito announce the arrival o! the packet ship Iowa, from 


Havre, which she leíton the 42th, bringing London 
dates tn the 10th December. : 
The announcement in the Times of the cabinet bav- 


t ling decided to propose a repeal of the cora laws, occa- 
Limes of the 51h, in which ; 


sioned a tremenduus sensatinn in both England and 
France, and all the papers were filled with speculations 
upon the subject. The ministerial journals continue to 
denounce the whole a.c»unt as a baze and baseless fa- 
hrienuon. Toe Times reiterates that they had asseried 
nothing but whai was true, thuuzb they admit that some 


changes bave taken piace since in the views of the | 


members of the cubinet,—yet (bey repeat that ministers 
will propose the 1epeal. 
The discussion has elicited the fact, that Mr. McLane 


ministers. The charge of his having been in some way 
&ecessary to the publication in the Times, had occasion- 
ed no little feeling. . 


The Morning Herald at the Stb. contained an article | 


which was copied inte the Standard, of the saioe date, 
without eamment, staung that the American minister 
had been charged with nnsinfurining the ‘Times, "for the 
purpose which probably some diplorgatists may not think 
dishonorable, of sending to the Uoited Staies fabricated 
news that might influence the decision of the tariff 
qnestion,”—adding, “We do not suspect Mr. McLane 
of such indirect practice. but whether he has or has not 
resorted to tt, the guilt of the Times is the same; for that 
journal ought not to publish what it knew to be false 


upon the suggestion of uoy one, least of all upon the ; 


suggestiva of a foreign munister. Mr. McLane, how- 
ever, for the sake of his own honorable and pure cha- 
racter, and for the sale of ihe lionor of his country, 
would do well to acquit himself of a charge that has 
been very exteasively circulaled in the city." 

The American sceretary of legatian GaNsEvooat MEL- 
VILLE, Esq, in a cand addressed to the editors of the 
Herald, dated the 9th, after. stating that Mr. MeLaae 


had left Loudon for Pur's on the 3.4, and had not vet re- , 


turned, and referring to the abo.e ch irge, says—"Thirty 
years of high public service, and a probity m publie life 
which is proverbial, have placed Mr. McLane beyond 


the reach of attacks like these, and it would be tmpossi- | 


ble for such charges to obtain a moments credence 1a 
America, or wih any one in Europe to whom Mr. Mc 
Lane 1s known. ta fict, | seareely deem them worthy 
vf reply; but yet, hst the present excited stale of the 
public miad npon the subject of the corn laws, any man 
should be so far misied as to accord to these cálminnies 
even passing consideratiou, in the absence of Mr, Mc- 
Lane, without epmmuanicalion with him, aad on my 
own responsibility, I deny explicidy. fully, and without 
reserve, euch and every impatirien therein contained, 
and brand them with falsehood from first to laat.” 


The London Zimes, of the lth 1eferring to the above, + 


snys. “The report, as respects Mr. MeLaae, was from 
the first absurd, for na one at all aequamted with the 
strict probity and high character of the American minis- 
ter, could have suspec‘ed hia of couduet which would 
not only have required his immediate recal!, bat would 
have forever excluded him from the society of honorable 
men. 


“We do not, however, regret the zontradiction to this: 


report, as it removes one ofthe many ridienlaus and mis- 
chievous fictious which the disappuintinent of our. evn- 
temporaries has caused them to pnt forth. The story js, 
in fact, just as true as other absurd eonceits of the same 
journal, as, for instance, that we bad engaged a special 
train to convey the news to Liverpool in ume for the A- 
merican steamer; or that we had speculated on a darge 
scale in Mark lane. As we are quite confident in the 
trnth of our announcenient, we leave speculation on the 
matter lo tbe Twins.” 

According to appearances, the main object intended 
by the publieatiou in the Times, failed ot its accomplish- 
ment. ft was intended to have. reached Liverpool on 
the instant of the last sieamer leaving there, and without 
time for any contradiction o accumpany ii. ‘I'he steamer 
was cif before it got there—and our fl ur dealers were 
saved from the int nded maneeuvre, 

Sulfirient confidence had at no time been given to 
the announcement, in Europe to influence the markets. 
Price and demand [or bread stuffs continacd rather 
downward. The idea of starvation was hooted at. 

Corn Laws. The London Globe says: ‘The uncer- 
tainty as to what the intentiona af Ministers are respec- 
ting the curn laws appears to have checked all specula- 
tiun in the Enghsh fonds, and the spirit of inactivity 
which has for several duys characterised. the English 
markets has to-day extended itscll 10 those Jor Foreign 
stocks and shares. 


Mzxteo.— Latest. There remains no doubt of “the 
army of reserve” under Paredes being on their march 
for Mexico. The project of the usurpation was approv. 
ed by the army at San Louis Poios:, on the Lth, and at 
Tampceo on the 20th. ‘The purpose avowed is, to pre- 
veut the dismeoberment of the republic by treating 
with the United States. 

Manoracrures in Mexico. Cal. Win. Boardman. 
cf (N. HA shipped for Vern Cruz, a few daya since, 726 
paekages of machinery for the Gundalajara Spinnme 
and Weaving company; also, machinery dor a cotton 
and a paper mill for the same company. ‘he aggregate 
weight of the whole is about 140 tons. 


EosioN—Revenue.. ‘The nett revenue for the four 
quarters of 1814 was $5,931,915. 14; for the four quarters 
of 1815, ending Dec. 31, $5,230,759 19; being a de- 
crease for 1845 uf $104,184 95, 
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Bequests. The Prague Gazette, in announcing the — 
death of a M. Ledekaner, an Israelite inerchant, at the — 
age of 71, states that about Bfty years ago he arr 
that city on foot without money, but by force of industry 
and economy had since amassed a fortune of nearly 
6,000,000 fr., ihe greater part of which he has bequeathed 
for the encouragement of the arts and sciences and 
commerce and manufactures, and for the relief of ihe une 
fortunate of all nations. Ahour 2,500,000 tr, have fallen 
to the benevolent institutions of the principal towns of 
Bohemia. 


| BURSING A TAX COLLECTOR IN EFFIGY! In the proceed- 
ipgs of an anti-tax meeting held m the 4th eleenon dis- 

trict in Carroll county, we find it stated, after the passage 

of suodry revuluijonary resolutions, that an effigy of 
the stale tax collector was prepared, hung up on the gale 
lows! shot down and kicked about! "lhe meeting was 
addressed by Jacob Powder and Jobn Malehorn, esqrs. 
We have rovin for ouly one of tue resolutions, as followss 
; Resolved, That it is tie opinion of this meeting thata 
man who would undertake to collect the state tax fo 
the benefitof European or American stock gamblers, 
‘brokers, and speculators, would bottle the sunshine, and 
! huxter out the dews of heaven. [Carrolltonian, + 


i 


Cassius M. Cray, has delivered two abolitinn Jecturea 
this week in New York, one toa white, andthe othe 
to a colored audience. by request. The New York cor 
respondent of the National Intelligencer intimates, that 
Mr. C. goes fur giving notice to Great Britain nnd fo 
“all Oregon,” with a view of, at least, restorin 
equilibrium between the slave and non-slave holding 
Slates. ^ 

A resolution, proposed hy Mr. GaxELEv, of the New 
York Tribuse, was unagtinous]y adopted, "with six 
[cheers for Cnussius M. Clay and the freedom of the 
press,” thanking biin tor the first of the above lece 
tures. 


Eartaqvuake. The Memphis Eagle, of the 24th Dec. 
says a very sensible quaking et the earth occurred about 
half past nine o'clock, Tuesday evening, starting many 
of our people to their feet who were not on them, and 
frightening many others; the agitation was accompa. 
nicd with a roar or rambling noise, 4nd apparently pro- 
ieeeded trom a northwesterly direcuon; it lasted about 
| half a minute. 


Ixptasa STATE Boxps, From a very intelligent souree 
ia Indiana (aot Mr. Butler? we have received a letter 
dated Dec. 31st, of which the following is an extract: 

"Iris not entirely certain that any arrangement will ba 
i made between thelecisiatute and the bond holders.— 
; Parties are very nearly eqnal. It is however my opinion 
| hat a bill will pass, providing for 25 per cent, interest by 
tax, while fur the other 9£ the bond bulders will take the 
revenues of the canal when Buislied; and for the con- 
pletion of the canal, a snuilar arrangement will be made 
jto that adopted by the state of Illinois. 

(N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


LyscuixG in Frogioa. 
man, accused of being a noted slave stealer—having been 
discharged by Judge Warreh, of Baker county, Georgia, 
[on a wit of Aabeas corpus, was, says the Savannah Re- 
publican, immediately rearrested by Messrs. Malloney, 
Brenson, and Adams, and taken off to Florida, On 
liis way n is stated that he made eertain conlessiuns, and 
offered $1,000 il they would release him. On his arrival 
at deffirsun county Florida, nineiy cuizens assembled 
and took a lormal vote, which stood 67 for, and 23 
against hanging hun. He was executed accordingly at 
12 o'clock, on the 2d inst. 


*“PincRim rarMERS" We hase on hand many admi- 
rable articles belonging to the late anniversary of the 
land ug ot the Pilgrisis, which was observed on the 24th 
uli. not only on the spot where it occurred, but by the 
sous ol the pilgrims ia many of the principal cities: of 
the Union. At New Orleans, for instance the following 
was the eighth regular toast; 

The Daughters of Louisiana— Attracted by their bright 
eyes, enchamed by their sweet smiles, the sons of tha 
Pilgrims only await their assent to become Pilgrim fath- 
ers. (Drank standing) Air—"Love not.” 


A LINE OF STEAM PACKET SHIPS, FIRST CLASS, is abnut 
to be buil!, to ran between New York and Havre. The 
keel oi tue first is to be laid immediately at New York, 
and will be called the Geurse Washingion. ler ton- 
nage will be one thousand etsht hundred tona. 


Texas. A letier fram Washington, Texas, dated 
26:h December, states that President Jones ia anxious to 
teceive Information of tue acceptance by eongiess, of 
their coustitanon, in tine ro enable him to convene the 
legislatuie of Texas by the 24 ot March, when he will 
resign his honors to Gen. Henderson, the gove:nor elect. 
Gen. Darneli rs supposed to be chosen tieutenaint gover- 
nor, 


"Tur ARMY or Occupation” What fow paragraphs 
we have tha week irum Corpus Chiist, 6 to contirm 
unpleasant neevunts and rumurs as to the want of beast 
and comforts amongst ihe me : aud vlliccis, but nre. too 
indefinite for inseruun. We hope they muy prove to bo 
exugycrations. - 


The number of letters received at the New York post 
office, per sleamer Acadia, for delivery there and fir drg- 
tribuiivn, including packages and eireulars. was 17,103; 
uumber of letters received for delivery there and lur dis- 
tribution by inails 27,950; tal 456,053.  Nuniber of 
newspapers passed through tho office, 500 bushels. 
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THE PAST—THE PRESENT—-—FOR THE FUTURE. 


FOREIGN. 

The packet ship Liberty left Liverpool on tha 13th 
December, and was boarded by the look-out-boat of 
the Herald, off New York, on the 18th instant. She 
furnishes Liverpool dates three days later than we 
had last week by the Oxford, from Havre, but those 
were eventful days for England. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIONATION OF THE PEEL MINISTRY, 
z NISTRY FORMING. 
The train ef events are grouped in our leading ars 
ticle, “War or Peace" more comprehensively than 
we have room for in detail. 


From the London Herald, December 12. 

Sir Robert Peel's governmant isatan end. All 
the members of the cabinet yesterday tendered their 
resignations, which her majesty was plaased te ac- 
eept. 

lt will be easily believed that we regret this de- 
termination of lier majesty's advisers; but we should 
mueh niore regret their unanimous determination to 
sacrifice the industry of the country by stripping it 
of al! protection. : 

The important fact now announced proves how 
completely wrong the Times was when it stated that 
the government had decided upon proposing to par- 
liament, as a eabinet measure, the repeal cf the corn 
laws. 


From the London Chronicle, December 11. 

An official announcement, in another part of our 
paper, confirms one part of the statement which we 
made yesterday—namely, that parliament, instead 
of heing summoned for the despatch of business, 
would be again prerogued. 
important part of our announcement js, we believe, 
equally correct. The cabinet, we are assured, re- 
sigued yesterday. ìt is confidently said, that so far 
from the eabinet having at any time come to the de- 
cision to reeommend the repeal of the corn law, a 
large majority of his colleagues have throughout 
been opposed to sir Robert Péel's recommendation 


From the London Times, December 11. 


A WHIG MI- 


Yesterday parliament was further prorogued toj 


the 30th inst. The naming of so early a.day would 
of itself imply that the cabinet ts not now in a 
state to mee. parliament. The rumors, however, 
which have been eonlidently eireulated in the best 
inforined quarters siuce Monday, and circumstances 
which have eome to our knowledge since the return 
cf the ministers last night from Osbarne House, leave 
searcely any reasonable doubt that the reviving re- 
pugnance of the duke to the decision of his collea- 
gues has rendered it necessary for them to tender 
their resignation to her majesty. An unforeseen dif- 
fiulty of course there must have been somewhere.— 
After so long and close a sueeession of councils, 
that diffieulty could only arise from a struggle be- 


tween the declared intentions of the chief and the]. 


prejudice or pride of some of his colleagues. Were 
the ministry certain of meeting parliament as the 
servaots of the crown, it would have fixed the day, 
aud our prediction would have been to the letter 
fulfilled. That is no longer possible.. Some minor 
chaoges, as we intimated at the first, there would 
undoubtedly have been, but it is to the graver dif- 
culty thet (his new and unforescen delay must be as- 
eribed. tis said to have been only by the most un- 
qualified expressions of opinion that the leaders ef the 
cabiuet gamed the unwilling compliance of the only 
considerable dissentient. There can be no daubt 
that— what was all along to be apprehended—the re- 
preaeniative-general of the lords has sioce felt with 
returning anxiety the weight of numerous proxies 
not less rashly undertaken than rashly confided to 
his care. The head of an aristocracy demands, it 
may easily be imagined, a little more time to act if 
not to resolve. It is not, however, always possible 
to adjust the interest of a eabinet, much less those 
of a nation, to the convenience, the dignity, or the 
bonor of au individual. 

An obstinacy which is assumed with a less serious 
jntentiou, may be maintained a day too long to the 
ruin both of colleagues and cause. Meantime what- 
ever may happen, whaever may be in next month, 
very few hours can pass without proving to the na- 
tion the substantial truth of our first momentous an- 
nouncement—viz: that the leaders of the cabinet 
were resolved upon proposing a tota] repeal of the 
corn laws, They were resolyed-to the utmost of 
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their power. They were resolved to do this, or 
nothing—to repeal the corn laws or be no ministers. 
Ifthe duke sees peril in that measure, or feels re- 
luctanee to undertake it, he will have to realise the 
dangers aod disagreeables on the other side of the 
scale—the dissolution of the couservative ministry, 
and the interposition ef a rival, and in some respeets 
a mere suitable agency. He will be assured that his 
own punctilios, so lar from impeding the measure, 
may perhaps only render it the first of a series still 
less to his taste and conveniencc. Whatever amount 
of distrust he may feel in his present, (if not by this 
time his late) colleagues, he will be only too sure 
of the statesnien and the policy he will help ta in- 
augurate in their stead. If he has not the heart to 
solicit the lords in behalf of his friends, he will ne- 
vertheless, nut escape the still more arduous task of 
conducting his little aristocratical troop against the 
close and serried phalanx of an unanimous people 
beaded by inveterate foes. 

Most gratifying is the assurance which we are 
able to offer to our friends, that notwithstanding those 
difficulties whieh render the dissolution of the ca- 
binet unavoidable, there is net the slightest danger 
of any sehism in the great conservative party, or of 
any desertion from it. The whole of the cabinel re- 
tires without a share of personal hostility among its 
members, or any difference of sentiment upon the 
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PAVASLE IN ADVANCE. 


, The annnuneement of the London ne of the 4th 


that ministers had determined to eonvene parliament 
for the first week in January in order to propose a 
total repeal of the eorn làws, is admitted to have 
been at least prematura,—and was probably altoge- 
ther untrue, though the Times continued to aver 
that such had been the fact, though some members’ 
of the cabinet had since been deterred from carry- 
ing out their conelusions. Yet that they weuld so 
decide, the Times most strenuously insisted would be 
proved in a few days. 

The ministerial jouraals still more confidently 
denied the truth ema statement, and denounced 
the Times in unmeasured terms for 
“impudent falsehood.” 

Investigations as to who could have communicat- 
ed cabinet secrets of so important a nature to the 
Times, it was said had led to the discovery that Mr. 
McLane, the American minister, was arranging 
with the British ministers, the basis of a commercial 
treaty, in whieh the repeal of the corn laws and a 
relinquishment ef Oregon, was implied as eonditions 
on the parc of Great Britain, in consideration of a 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, ou the part of the Unitad 
States. 

lt would be characteristic of the eventful train 
of eircumstanecs to which any such an arrangement 
would inevitably lead, to commence with blow- 


publishing the 


proper policy, except upon the one question of re- | ing “sky high’? Mr. Peel and the Duke of Welling- 


peal, or rather modifieation of the corn laws. Upon 
this question, too, the difference is much less than 
has been supposed. It, is, we believe, true that Sir 
Robert Peel has even insisted upon a considerable 
relaxation of the laws in question, to be accompant- 
ed, liowever, by a compensation to the agricultural 
interest —landawners, farmers, and farm laborers— 
not enly adequate, but ample. What this eampen- 
sation is, we are not able to guess; the events, how- 
ever, have proved that it was not considered suffi- 
cient; and we must at present agree with the dis- 
sentients. Neverthelesss, it is certain that Sir R. 
| Peel will support no measure of repeal upon any 
other terms than those of what he considers an ade- 
quate compensation to the agriculturist; so that un- 
less the new ministers proposed such au adequate 
compensation, they will find themselves opposed by 
the conservative majority of more than one hundred, 
undiminished by a single unit, and reinforced, no 
doubt, by many honest whigs like Mr. Cayley. Even 
if they have reconrse to a dissolution, they are more 
likely to lose than to gain, but they must gain more 
than fifty seats to replace themselves ia their glorious 
majority of one, aud it is perfectly impossible that 
they eau gain half of fifty. A gain of one hundred 
votes will be necessary to raise thein to tha position 
trom which Sir Robert Peel’s government retires— 
so much for conservative prospects. 


. SHALL WE HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 


The long article under this question in our last 
number, lelt the British government waiting to see 
what President Polk would say in his aunual mes- 
sage, and whether congress would earry out his .re- 
commendations in relation to Oregon, or not. On 
the other hand our senate had determined to post- 
pone all discussion upon the subject for four weeks, 
and by a vote of 28 to 23, had laid on the table the 
resolution preposed by their chairman of the com- 
miltee on foreign aflairs, approving ef the position 
assumed by the president in bis message relative to 
the interference of foreign powers in the affairs of 
this continent. The house in the ‘meantime, was 
oecupied in discussing the Oregon question in eom- 
mittee of the whole, which allows every member, 
under the operation of the one hour rule, to "define 
his position," without any evidence of a design on 
the part of the majority leaders to urge the subject 
to a decission for the present. On the contrary, it 
was manifest that they too were disposed to see their 
way rather more distinctly before taking the vote,— 
The probability 1s that. the administration had some 
object in view or operation in process which they 
were desirous of seeing the result of, before taking 
a final step. . n 

Taken as a whole, the parties certainly appear 
to be in Mr. Calhoun's favorite attidude of **master- 

inactivity.” 
s. This wer commences with an arrival (rom Havre, 
bringing London dates to the 10th of December.— 


ton’s tary ministry of Eugland, whilst still holding 
control of a majority of over a hundred votes in 
parliament. 

Suddenly the scene changes. The middle of tha 
week brings us London dates three days later,— 
three days full of important incidents. The tory 
ministry resign, and Lord Jolin Russell and the wbig 
party are called to take charge ef the government. 
within those three days. 

If any trealy arrangements were in progress, they 
of eourse are suspended, and must so remain until 
the new ministry become quietly seatad in power, 

Could it have been in relation te the conditions of 
such a treaty that the differences in tha cabinet be- 
come irreconcileabla? 


But let us ehronicle the events. 

The London Times boldly adventured on the 4th 
of December last, to: announce that ministers in 
eadinol eouncil had determined to cenvene parlia- 
ment the first waek in January, for the purpose of : 
proposing a repeal of the corn laws. The aonounce- . 
ment perfectly eleetrified the whole community.— 
The ministerial journals flatly contradieted tha 
statement, and our previous dates left all the journals 
filled with speculations as to what were the facts, : 
and, if true, who it was that divulged the cabinet 
secrets? The Times equivocated somewhat, or ra- 
ther accused some of the council as vacillating, 
but still coufidently asserted that their publication 
was in the main, correct, and would be proved so to 
be in a few days. n 


Whether the announcement alluded to was intend- 
ed mainly for the Americaa-markst, in order to in- 
fluence our congress to repeal the tariff—er as a 
monied speeulation to influence prices and ship- 
ments of flour and provisions to Englaod, both of » 
wbieh are boldly affirmed by many of tbe English 
Journals;* or whether ona of the objects was to 
lorce the-question to a crisis, and oblige the cabinet 
to terininate the long discussions which had been 
going oa in their conclave meetings—er whether 
the publications of Sir John Russell's and Lord Mor- 
peth’s conversion to the full anti corn law faith,’ 
were but preliminary announcements of an under- 
standing already existing amongst a few of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the kingdom, time only can de- 
termine. The erisis arrived, however, and as we 


* The following article which appeared in the Liver- 
pool Mercury of the 12i, shows that though mistaken 
as to the publication having reached the Acadia, they . 
may have been right aa to its design. 

*"]'ug MzssAoE oF Peack to America. An inquiry 
has been earnestly addressed to ua from London, as to 
whether the news touching the expected opening of the 
por's really left England by the Acadia, from our river, 
at noon, on the 41h inst. Ourreply is, and we can ans“ 
swer for the fact—it did ao. We have entitled it a mes- - 
aage of peace, beeause no one cen doubt the effect of 
the announcement, especially if followed by realization, . 
not only upon the Oregon question, but all other mettera 
of discussion between the two nations.” 
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should judge from the very Janus-looking editorial | 
of the Times, that result is not exaetly to their 
liking. They would have been denghted, and would 
have triumphed no little, if they could bave sut- 
ceeded in forcing the tory ministry to repeal the 
corn laws. They belicved that they had sueceeded 
or would sueceed in this achievement. The Duke 
of Wellington and the landed influence were too ob- 
atinate for them, however. The premature decision 
of.the case, by the Times, very probably made pre- 
existing differences in the cabinet more irceconcila- 
ble. On re-assembling ‘in council, it is stated that 
the Duke of Wellington announced his determina- 
tion to continue opposed to the repeal of the corn 
laws. Sir Robert Peel end those who had urged 
tbe repeal, considered thisas decisive, and a resigna- 
tion was decided on 

The Times evidently intended to control the tory 
ministry, not to get rid of them. Sadly are they 
disappointed by this unexpected issue of their **de- 
monstration.” 

The attendance of Lord John Russell, the leader 
of the whig party, was requested, for the purpose 
of forming a new minisiry. He was at Edinburg, 
to which place a messenger was despatched. Im- 
mediately on receiving the summons, Sir John re- 

aired to Londen, where be had an interview of an 

our with Mr. Peel. He then proceeded to the Isle 
of Wight, where the Queen is at present residing, 
with whom his lordship had an interview on the llth, 
and returned to London the same evening, with full 
powers to form a government, He immediately sent 
for Lord Palmerston and others who had shared in 
his former administration. 

Fach of the leadtog English papers has a list of 
the new eabinet, according to the latest rumors, 


hardly two of them, however, exactly eorrespond- | 


ing in names or offices. The most vf them are, in 
fact, mere advertisements of candidates for places iu 
the new ministry. 

There are same peculiarities in the posture of 
these affairs. Tor a ministry so completely ascend- 
ant, baving a majocity of overa hundred with thein 
in parlianient, and withont any evidenee of their np- 
ponent party being able to command a majority by 
any arrangement in their power,—for a ministry 
that has heretofore carried every one of their mea- 
sures,—voluntarily to quit their position and resign 
power and office,—is, at jcast, unusual. For a pre- 
iier to aecept the seals of office nnder such appar- 
ent disadvantages, is an exceedingly precarious un- 
dertaking. Let us recur to history: 

It was in May 1841, that Sir John Russell and his 
whig associates then in office, finding themselves at 
a loss for ways and means to meet all the current 
expenses of the government, determined to propose 
a reduction of the duty upon sugar, from 64s. to 36s. 
per hundred. The tories took issue with them upon 
this question, and after a debate of eight nights, the 
ministers were outvoted on division, ayes 231, nays 
317,—majority against them 36. 

Several other votes were taken soon afler, in 
which the ministers were outvoted, 

Sir John, however, determined not to resign. It 
was said in his behalf, that the ministers had de- 
termined to take a vote on the corn laws, and make 
that the test of parties. 


On the 24th of May, however, Sir Robert Peel 
arose amidst rounds of applause from a most crowd- 
ed house attracted hy the oeeasion, and announced 
that on Thursday following he should submit the 
following resolution to the house: That her majesty's 
ministers do not sufficiently possess the confidence of 
the house of commons to'énable them to carry 
through the house, measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public welfare, and that 
their continuance in office under such circumstances, 
is at variance with the spirit of the constitution.” 

The Times was loud in cheering on this movement, 
and anticipated a glorious triumph for the tory party. 

This resolution of Sir Robert'a came up for debate 
on the 5th of June, aud passed by a majority of one 
Ayes 312, nays 31]. This was on Saturday night. 
Sir John Russell rose, after the cheering had sub- 
aided, and’ stated that he should take until Monday 
to consider what course he should adopt. 

On Monday Lord John announced his determina- 
tion to advise her majesty to dissolve parliament, and 
order a new election, which was done accordingly. 
The eleetion was warmly contested, but resulted in 
the choice of 358 tones to 292 whigs. , Lord Juhn 
and his cabinet, of course, resigned the seals ol of- 
fice, and Sir Robert Peel succeed to power. The 
apecial elections which have occurred since, have ia 
almost all cases, resulted in favor of the tories.— 
When parliament assembled, and parties divided on 
amendments moved in reply tu the queen’s speech, 
the vote in the house of lords stood, tur the tory ad- 
dress 168, for Ihe whig amendment 96,—tory majo- 
rity 72. In the house. of commons, tory 360, whig 


296,—tory majority 74. Their majority duriog late 
session of parliament has been over one bundred. 

On all hands tbe question is eagerly asked « hat 
effect will tbe change of ministers have upon our re- 
lations with’ England? 

At first blush it would seem as if the change must 
be favorable. The whigs,as s party, and on prin- 
ciple, might be considered more friendly, to a re- 
publican people, than the tories. The whigs o! 
England took part with the colonies before the re- 
volution, They opposed the measures which led to 
the revolution. They associated more with us in 
feeling and ohjeet than the tories can do. 

Again,—they now eome into power expressly on 
the question, and with the avowed purpose of re- 
pealing the corn laws. The corn laws of course 
will be repealed,—and that is a favorable move.* 

On the other hand, it is urged that all the sympa- 
thies whieh onee distinguished the leaders of the 
whigs of England in favor of republican institutions, 
have long sinee been absorbed in the conflicting 
squabhles between them and the tories for power, 
and that so far us the last fifty years experience 
goes, we have found the tories to be quite as nueh, 
perhaps rather more favorable towards this country 
than the whigs. As no one suspects tories of being 
favorable to a repoblie, they can concede without 
danger of imputation, where tbe whigs for the same 
hberality would be denounced from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. The whigs are obliged to 
make it a point to be punctilions, especially with the 
the United States. 


And in relation to measures or policy, observe the 
fact, that for attempting to. reduce a single duty on 
imports, that of sugar, Lord John Russell and bis 
wbig friends were outvoted, and then ousted trom 
power, and on the motion too, of Sir Robert Peel, 
{who no sooner obtains ascendency, than he com- 
meneed a series of measures, for attempting any one 
of whieh it is probable the whig party would have 
equally failed, and yet Sir Robert carried them all tri- 
umphantly, until stalled by proposing the repea! of the 
curn laws. His very first measure professed to be a 
concessiun in advanee, to the United States, lor the 
express purpose of preventing congress Íro.: pass- 
ing the tariff bill of 1842, then pendi g in that body. 
Next followed the repeal of the duties upon some 
hundreds of enumerated articles. The income tax— 
bearing especially upon the aristocracy, was proposed 
and passed by him. Next come the very modifica- 
tion of the duty on sugar, for proposing of which 
the whigs were ousted. That too Sir Robert carried 
without difficuliy. In short, Sir Robert Peel's mva- 
sures from begining to end of his recent adroinis- 
tration, have been characterized by euncessions whith 
he'had the address to influence the aristoeraey to 
make, but which they would have resisted to the 
death 1( proposed by the whigs. 

As to the general disposition manifested towards 
this eountry by the two last administrations, that of 
Mr. Peel bears a most favorable comparison with 
the previous whig administration. All the negotia- 
tions and intercourse oi Mr. Peel's government, 
up to Mr. Pakenham’s rejection of President 
Polk’s vfler of the 49th parallel as a line of division 
in Oregon, was marked by cordiality and an evident 
desire to preserve barmony between the two coun- 
tries, Not one instance of lastidionness or hau- 
teur, was exhibited. Diffienlt and intricate ques- 
tiuns were udjusted in the most friendly spirit.— 
Contrast all this with the incessant bickterings which 
had Just characterized the whig ministry in their 
intercourse with -Mr. Stevenson. Recollect Lord 
Palmerstun’s conduct in the atfair of the Caroline.— 
But we abstain from particularizing. 

At last however, much of tbe harmony between 


individuals wbo have charge of affairs. However 
obvious their interests may be to preserve harmony 
and good neighborhood, quarrelsome neighbors are 
apt to quarrel. Without attempting to make invidi- 
ous compacrisons, we may be allowed to say, that 
we should quite as willingly meet Lord Aberdeen 
in hopes of settling any existing dispute between 
England and America, as to have to meet Lord Pal- 
merston. Quite as willing would we be to trust to 
the pacific, not to say friendly, disposition of Mr. 
Peel end his tory assuciates, essentially conserva- 
tive as we believe thain to be, as we would to trust 
to Lurd John Russell and his whig friends. Europe, 
pose, confident of the disposition of the last ministry to 
maintain peace. On tbe other hand we cannot for- 
get that it was the whig administration of England 
that commenced the unprovoked war against the 
Afighanistana of India. lt was the same adminis- 
tration that commenoed the uncighteous opium war 
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*Yes, il ouaccopanied with any concessions on our 
part. But it might bo bought at tov high a price. j 


nations, depends upon the natural temper of ; 


nay, the world has comparatively remained in 
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against the peaceable Chinese. it was Lord Pal- 


dmerston that directed the slaughter of the Syrians 


and consummated the tragedy of Beyrout 

It was be too, and M. Thiers, who kept Louis Phi- 
lippe during the continvance of their adnrinistrations, 
in constantly recurring apprehensians of a war be- 
tween France and England. Lord Palinerston has 
never ceased, even to the end vf the last session of 
parliament, to upbraid Lord Ashburton for sacrifi- 
eing British honor and for his parting with British 
possessions, in bis treaty of Washington, nor to as- 
sail the ministry, for sacrificing British policy in 
concessions as to the right of search in the African 
slave trade arrangement. Sic John Russell, in a 
speech a few days since, at Edinburg or Glasgow, 
took occasion to adduee the treatment which Cassius 
M. Clay had experienced, and the suppression of his 
press by summary violence, as proof of the ntter 
disregard of law or justice, which, he said, charac- 
terised the Americans. 

So much for ihe personal and party dispositions 
of the whigs and tories of the Briiish administra- 
tions. 

But 
power? 

In the tory administration, Lord Wellington and 
Mr. Peel constituted in fact, the ministry. As lung 
as they could agree, the ministry was a unit. All the 
other members were subordinate. 

Lords John Russel] and Palmerslon, on the eon- 
trary, will have to depend upon numerous partizau 


how stand they ın relation to politcal’ 


associates in the cabinet, each having comparative ; 


influence, and any one vf whom may bave it in their 
power any day, or on any question, to prostrate the 
administration. 

Some of the leading whig members of parliament 
have already dissented from the measure upon which 
‘Sir John predieates. Mr. Cobden, the influential 
! member from Liverpool, for instance. So many of 
| them as ate devoted to the landed interest which Sir 
| Jobn now hastoeomhat with instead nf the sugar inter- 
lest, he will of course lose the suppurt of. 


Whether | 


jhe will be able to rally the chartists, the Irish inter- ' 


ests, the dissenting church interest,—or whether he 
| will have the cordial support of any of those whom 
, Sir Robert Peel has influenced in opposition to Lord 


| Wellinzton's views in the retiring cabinet,—why, 
“nons verrons.” 


The impression seems to be, that Lord John will 
not be able to command a majority of the present 
members of parliament, and thata new election will 
be ordered If so, we shall have, the landed inter- 
est arrayed against the anti-corn law league and free 
trade party, in a fair electioneering canvass, the 
question oi 1941 over again, with Sir Rohert Peel 
| probably now against the side he thes advoeated and 

triumphed with. 
On the other hand, it may be, that the anti-eorn 
law interest, the whig mterest, and the radical inter- 
je% may concentrate and give Lord Join a majority 
iin the commons, whilst Lord Wellington aud the 
barons will still oppose a majority to the repcal in 
the house of lords. 

The remedy for a case of that kind usnally is, for 

the ministry to ereate, or at least threaten to create 


4 
a 


—and when that becomes manifestly their determuin- ` 


ation, the lurds generally give in. 

It was at a moment when Mr. Peel was in one of 
the greatest difficulties he had to encounter during 
his administration—that of the Maynooth questinn— 
that Presidente Pulk’s inaugural address reached 
him. It was a God-send lur the occasion. He 


F sulliciency vf uéw peers to give thera a majority, 


Americans upon all of Oregon, into the doubtíul 
scale, and carried liis Maynooth bill under the acela- 
mations which his promise of resistance 1o that 
claim, showered down from every quarter. We 
said at the time, that he would hve surcly to repent 
that avt of indiscretion. 

Mr. Polk’s Jast annual message must have reach- 


something to aid their popularity. The impulse in 
favor of a repeal of the corn laws, alone, was hard- 
ly adequate to counterbalanee the majority of the 
retiring ministers. They may, in this exigency, 
seize upon Mr. Polk’s re-assertion of our claim to 
nl! of Oregon, and his recominenlation far taking 
exclusive possession at the terminativo of the year’s 
notice, as entitling them in behalf of English claims 
and English hunor, to as hearty eheers from the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, as they had vo- 
lunteered in behalf of Mr. Peers declaration of a 
determination to resist those claims. 
‘exceedingly jealous of English bonor, and never has 
failed to back his ministers whenever 
deemed it expedient to go to war 1n support thereof. 
If the whig ministry should conclude tv avail of the 
message, and go befurc the country in suppurt o. 


threw the *unexceplionable? claim, made by the' 


ed England just al the moment when Lords Russell ? 
and Palmerston must have been looking round for ' 


) 


John Bull is ? 


they bave " 


English claims and English honor, it will be quite as 
likely to iosure them a majority, as lo to take issue 
[upon the corn laws. The British government, like 
Jour own, is largely influenced by popular impulses. 

We have adopted tha expedient of thus present- 
ing our own recollections and data as to facts, and 
reflections as to consequences, in this new and deli 
cate poslura of affairs, from all which our readers 
may draw their own inferences, rathcr than to quote 
from the innumerable articles which lie before us in 
tha journals brought by the last mails, differing as 
they all do, as to probahilities, and none of them at- 
tempting such a review as we considered called for 
by tbe occasion; elae weshould haveavailed of them. 


Rzrariows with Mexico. Thst President Porx's 
relisnces for preserving peace with Mexico, should be 
Suddenly interrupted by a revolution in the Mexican ad- 
I ministration, at the sama moment that a revolution in the 
British administration at lesst suspends his demonstra- 
tions towards England, is somewhat of a peculiar, fate. 
‘Ut woald be the more remarkable if it should turn out 
that both of those revolutions were pro uced by measurea 
emsnating from Washington. Lt is much easier tor those 
jentrusted with exccutive power to raise a tempest, than 
it is to rule the storm when at its maddest. 

The clouds lowering in the southern horizon, have 
‘gathered gloom by every errival from thance since our 
last, and now reslly Jock portentous. Our government 
have advices from Mr. SLIOELL, the import of which 

we can judge of by one fact,—Orders have issued from 
our navy department which indicate that an immediate 
concentration of a much larger force thon is at present 
in the Gulf, is to be made in that direction. 

| For the latest intelligence from Mexico, we are indebt- 
ed to the Mexican schooner Julia, which reached New 
Orleana on the t3th, bringing Vera Cruz dates to the 30th, 
and Mexican dates to the 23d, ult. Previous arrivals 
hhsd lurnisbed us with the declarations of several 
aouthern provinces and chiefs in favour of Paredes, and 
of the march of hisarmy upon Mexico, for the avowed 
purpose of preventing president llerrera from concluding 
an arrangement by which a part of the empire was to 
be ceded tothe United Statea. The cxisting Mexican 
government was hesitating to recognize Mr. Slidell as 
resident Minister, on finding that he was without ade- 
quate special powers to treat upon the questions which 
they had signihed a disposition to open negotiations on. 
Herrera was no doubt vompelled to respect to a considera- 
ble extent the popular impulse of the moment. 

He seems determined however to make sn effort a- 
gainst Paredes. The Moniteur o1 the 21st ult. says that 
the surpreme government has appointed Gen. Bosta- 
mente Commander in Chief, and Gen. Rorreson his se- 
cond in command, of the Army to oppose Gen. Paredes, 
and adds, that the government is indefatigably working 
to quell the revolt, end that it has already taken the ne- 
cessary measures to put the Capital in a state of defence, 
and had given out 3,000 guns to be distributed among 
the citizens. 

1 On the 21st ult., the senate concurred with the gavern- 
ment in giving dictatorinl powers to Presideut Herrera. 
- El Siglo says, that Paredea had seized upon the publie 
treasury of the Fair at St. Juan, which had been com- 
mitted to his charge. 

El Veracruzana on the 24th says, that on the 23d a 
salute from the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, under the 
command of Cussanova, anneuuced the first movement 
of the Army and Navy in favor of the proclamation of 
San Louis Potosi, by Gen. Paredea, aud that it was im- 
mediately seconded 5y the garrison of the place at whosa 
head is the brave Laudero, with the exception ol a part 
of the battulion Sigero, numbering about 100 men, who 
left their barracks with their officers, refusing: to join 
their companions, ‘his body, as they were marching 
out, fired a volley on those who remained, killing a £u 
tain snd ten veterans, and wounding three others. lt 
then marched to the government palace, and was order- 
ed to qaarter in the Convent of Sau Francisco, where 
they remained at tha latest dates. The sume paper says 
that at a later hour it learned that the city and garrison 
of Jalapa had pronounced in favor of Paredes, and that 
it waa momentarily waiting or & similar movement in 
Orisana and the fortress of Perote. i 

On the 23d, the forces of Paredes were said to be only 
three days march from the city of Mexico. 

On the 24!h, the troops at Puebla under Gen. Inclan, 
who had received orders to march to the Capital, refused 
to depart, and it was certain that, notwithatanding the 
efforts of the General to the contrary, they would soon 
declare in favor of Paredes. — . : 

“ Mexico, it was aaid, would in a few days open its 
gates to Paredes. 

The Vera Cruzano of the 20th, says that it learns by 
letters, of responsible persons, from Mexico, that the 
imbecile and short sighted Cabinet had mortgaged to 
England the department of Yacatan, on condition that 
ahe would pay its immense debt. There, says that pa- 
per, are facts that will soon be divulged. 

A Circular of the 24th, transmitted by President lIer- 
rera to the governors of the different Departments, 
delegates to sald governors the tremendous extraordinary 
powers with which Congress had invested him, and al- 
ready had the Capital of the Republic begun to feel the 
weight of such despotism, aa imprisonments, irrespee- 
tive of persona or characters, bad become common, and 
evea the archbishop Garduno, had been obliged to fly 
feram the persecutions that awaited him, Gen. Ampit- 
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dia had gone over to the revolutionists, and the Govern- ; Cape Horn, and arrived at the Sandwich Islands 


ment troops had publicly espoused their cause. 

Gen. Almonte was concealed, fearing persecutions. 

The latest intelligence is to the effect that the numer- 
ous cavalry of that General were in the near vicinity of 
the Capital. Hisartillery sud infantry wcre betwcen 
the city and Arroya-Sareo. The cities of Orizava and 
Guanajuato had also declared for Paredes «t the ap- 
proach of his forces. 

Gen. Urrea, says El Eiglo of the 19th, has been de- 
feated by the forees of General Campuzana and Cuesta, 
each party having lost about 60 persona. 

The same paper says that the Government Council, 
after long deliberation, hid determned nnt to receive 
Mr. Slidell iu his ordinsry official capa-ity, notwith- 
standing its previous engagement ta receive a Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States with special powers to 
treat on the subj ct of Texas. This conclusion of the 
Government took place after Mr. Parrott had reached 
Mex co on his return from the. United Sratea. 

In the Moniteur o! the 23d is pubtished Herrera’s pro- 
clamation calling upon h's compatriots to rally in de- 
fence of the laws. 1t is a long dacument, anil eonelu- 
des as follow?—*It is my duty to defend. our liberties 
and yours to sustain me!” , 

Mr. J. Titeuman Horrman, bearer of despatches 
from our minister, Mr. Slidell, for the government 
at Washington, came passenger in the Julia. The 
impression seems to be, that Parades, who is said to 
have 9000 men on the march, will succeed in revo- 
hitionizing the government. Puebla and some inte- 
rior towns side with the government, while Vera 
Cruz, Tampieo, and Jalapa favor Paredes. The 
movement was commenced at Vera Cruz on the 23d 
ultimo. 

The nomination of Mr. Slidell, as minister, when 
made to the U.S. senate, gave rise to a very warm 
debate. The nomination was confirmed on Tuesday 
last, by, it is said, a strict party vote. He will have 
un opportunity for the display of diplomatic tact.— 
Jf he succeeds in the object of his mission, through 
difficulties which now appear to surround the case, 
he will deserve ccedit. We like his decision in re- 


maining at his post in Mexico, notwithstanding the | 


coldness of his reception by llerrera, or the ap- 
proach of Paredes, and have some doubts whether a 
little consideration, ‘a second sober thought,’ may 
not influence Paredes himself, in case of his sncceed- 
ing (o power, to accept the terms and considerations 
which be is endeavoring to drive Hererra from pow- 
er for considering. Mr. Peel played that same game 
upoa the whig administration of England, without 
apparently, haif so good an apology as Paredes would 
bave, on carefully reviewing the responsibilities of a 
war with the United States, on the one hand, and 
the couvenicnt settlement of many embsrrassments 
which we offer them the means of effecting, on the 
other hand. 4 

So much for this week, on the question of peace 


or war. 
LA e 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIYE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By ond with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

John Slidell, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipntenliary to the Mexican 
republic. 

Sylvester Churchill, late inspector general, to be 
inspector general of the army with the rank of colo- 
nel, to take rank from June 25, 1841, the date of his 
former commission. 

Charles W. Rand, to be collector of tbe customs 
for the district, aod inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Nantucket, in the stata of Massachusetts, 
vice Wm. R. Easton, whose commission has expired. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Minister to Mexico. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore American intimates, thal tha 
nomination of Mr. SripELL, is strenuously opposed 
in the U. S. senate, as being unconstitutional, he be- 
ing a member of congress at the time of his appoint- 
ment. The Mexican government, il is said, decline 
to receive him on account of his not being furnished 
with requisite powers to act in. the capacity in 
which he was sent. 
n——————————— 

First TAADING SETTLEMENT ON THE ÜoLuMniA 
nven. [tis not generally known that Capt. Jona- 
than Winship, of Brighton, Mass., projected and 
commenced tbe first attempt, by any tliilized, per- 
son, to establish a trading esjaulishment onthe Co, 
lumbig river. Two ships ware employed upon tbe 
expedition—the O'Cain,'undér command of Captain 
Winship himself, and the Albatross, commanded by 
Captain Nathan’ Winship, his brother. The latter 
sailed from Boston July T, 1800, with ahout twenty- 
five persons on board, and with the proper outfit for 
such an undertaking. She hada lang passage to 


stop to their operations. 
and the house, which was nearly finished, was filled 
| 


March 25, the succeeding yaar. Here an addition of 
twenty-five persons, all Islanders but one, was made 
lo the party, and the ship was properly provisioned. 
She sailed for the Columbia, April 18, and arrived 
at the mouth of the river May 25. The log-book of 
the ship describes her course up the river as one of 
great difficulty, through the strong current, the sbal- , 
lowness of some parts of the river, and ignorauce of 
the channel, Vancouvers chart being quile incorrect. 
After cruizing up the river len days, a place was se- 
lected for the settlement, and preparations were 
made for the erection of a large trading and dwel- 
ling house, land was cleared for cultivation, and 
some seed were sown, when a rise in the river puta 
The land was overflowed, 


with water lo the depth of eighteen inches. Of 
course the spot had to be abandoned. 


At this lime, Captain Jonathan Winship, in the 
O'Cain, was al Sir Francis Drake's Bay, California, 
and his brother determined to join and consult with 
him, before attempting another location. The set-^ 
tlement was temporarily abandoned, and the Alba- 
tross left the river July 18. The two ships eontinu- 
ed trading and sailing upon the coast, but did oot ra- 
turn to the Columbis, as Mr. Astor’s projected set- 
tlement had become known; and as he had eent ont‘ 
force and materia] for the large establishment of 
Astoria, il was considered useless, for a rival compa- 
ny, so much inferior in strength, to attempt lo come 
pete with him. The expedition, however, was nol 
finally given up until the breaking out of the war of 
112, when all thought of renewing it was abandon- 
ed. 


If Oregon is annexed to the Union, Capt. Wiaship 
is certainly entitled to a claim for land, as the first. 
American settler upon the banks of the Columbia.— 
His settlement was anterior to all others. Unfortu-- 
nate cireumstances in location, and the occurrence 
of war, put a stop to the enterprizing project; but he 
was the first among the pioneers of civilization, who 
planted corn, and laid the foundation of a settlement 
upon the Columbia river. [Boston Courier. 


_ THE swine PRODUCTION or Evrore. The pork bu- 
siness in its various ramitications, has become so ex- 
tensive in this country, that .an interest may be sup- 
posed to be felt in the production of ewine io otber 
parts of the world, li is therefore that the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle has compiled from McGregor’s statis- 
(ies, which embodied a table of the agriculture and 
live stock of Europe, the following estimate of the 
present production of swina tn the countries named: 


Russia 16,380,000 
Austria 6,050,000 
Great Britain 5,775,000 
France 4,950,000 
Italian States 2,750,000 
Bavaria 1,650,000 
Netherlands 1,540,000 
Prussia 1,645,160 
Sweden 1,320,000 
Spain 1,100,000 
Portugal 770,000 
All other states 2,348,800 
Tolal 46,278,160 i 


To one who is acquained with the abundance of 
swine, and tne facility for raising them in the United 
Stales, this table must seem extraordinary. It showa 
that Russia, Austria, and Great Britian, having a 
population of one hundred and twenty millions of 
people, have only as many ewine as the United States 
with twenty millions! 


Eight western states, with a population of six mily 
lions have as many swine as Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, with seventy-five millions!— 
The European states have not enough Indian corn to 
feed them upon. 

The proportions of swine belweenf he U. Statea 
and some of the European states are thua: 


United States to Prussia 6101 
ES ** Austria LETS 
t ** Great Britain 110] 
a ** France 30 lo 1 
$ “Spain 16101 


Russia being a thinly populated country, and hav- 
ing the most mast has the more swine: bul for the 
conversa raasoa, the southern states of Europe, have 
the least. The United States have six limea a£ many 
‘ip proportion, as Russia. j 

The same disproportion extends, but in.a.less-pro- 
portion, to other animals.— If the people of Europe 
were a meal-eating people, they could not find a-aup- 
ply 10 their country. These animals would be killed 
off in a half dozen years. Butthey are not a meat- 
eating people. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


WESTERN (MASSACHUSETTS) RAILROAD REPORT. State- 
ment of the income snd earnings, and of expenses of 
the western railroad corporation for 1845:— 

These are approximately as follews, the annual ac- 
ceunts not being perfected. 
Receipts off transportation acconnt $510,000 
Earned on do., and claimed of the 

Worcester Co. for excess of char- 

‘ges since the termination of the 

ate award, April 15 83 months, 30,000 
——— $840,000 


One year's interest on two sinking funds 26,041 

Total gross income and esrnings $866,041 
Expenses, say 365,000 
Interest 280,205 

645,205 

Net income and esrning (73 per cent.) $220,876 

Add ner surplus Jan. 1, 1845, after dividend 21,489 

$242,235 

Deduct dividend of Sept. 1, 1815 90,000 
Bslance ef transportation or incomc assets, Dec. 

31, 1845 (5 per cent.) $152,325 


Ouro. Finances.—A correspondent of the State Jour- 
nal Quos MF aM S umm fD 
Synopsis of the Report of the Auditor of State, of De- 

A e ie cember 9th, 1845. i 

Receipts of General Revenues. Amount of proceeds 

of tax of onc mill on tbe dollar, paid in county treasur- 


era, $124,868 12 
Psid at state treasury, 11,708 82 
Total, —— $136,666 94 


Arrears of taxes paid, 
Paid for redemption of forfeited lands and 


ots, 
Paid for escheated Isnds, 


10,733 41 


3,538 20 
203 30 


Tax on toreign insurance companies, 849 79 
Received from sales of collated laws, 18 25 
Received from sales of Ohio Reports, 1,710 05 
Received from sales of refuse stationery, 314 22 
Costs in state prosecutions, 458 50 
Over-draft repaid, " 40 00 

$154,532 96 


ots 
Balance in the treasury, Nov. 15, 1814, 132,822 17 


Total.ol general revenue, $287,355 13 
Disbursements of General. Revenue. 


Paid Ohio legislature, $27,553 12 
Postage of Ohio legislature, 2,857 96 
Stats officers, 5,847 96 
Judicial officers, 23,587 07 


State printer, 16,146 75 


Beard of public works, 2,122 50 
Adjutant and Q. M. Genersls, 987 62 
Contingent fund for governor, 3,290 49 
a e Auditor, 3,355 70 

is ed Tressurer, 1,999 4) 

di * Secretary, 899 25 
Stationery for the state, 7,816 52 
Double entries, 1,197 97 
Treasnrers’ mileage, | 1,224 19 
Acting fund commissiener, 1,049 5; 
Secretary to fund commissioners, 490 16 
Paid for wood, 946 55 
Deaf and dumb asylum, 15,802 90 
Lunatic asylum, —— 31,000 00 
Institution for the blind, 8,975 00 
Warden of Penitentiary, 1,200 00 
Physician te de. 768 74 
Bounty en silk, 55 60 
Wolf scalpe, A 933 0u 
Courts Martial, 321 46 
Puhlic arms, 1,939 44 
Laws and journals, 736 25 
Ohio state library, 528 95 
Private claims, 1,221 73 
Prosecutions for the state, 236 49 
Bank commissioners, 740 51 
Presidential election, 1,013 28 
Super ntendent of common schools, 400 00 
Apprehension of criminals, 1,000 00 
Commissioners upon beard of public works, — 1,600 00 
Ohio banks, to he repaid by them, 5,255 04 
Ohio Penitentiary, 13,176 14 
Paid to counties, 13,102 52 
Total, $201,471 47 


The above is tha amount of bills drawn on the trea. 
evry during (pef cal ad endins November 15, 1845, 
Amount of bills redeemed at the treasury during t 
saria lime, Seoel 53. ' x partie 
mount of bills drawn during the year outstandi 
its close, $1,989 76, d uec 
A mount of pile 
same time, whic 
82 
N. B. Tha mills sre omitted. 


redeemed at the treasury during the 
had been previously drawn, $1,730 


Inpiana. A bill has psssed the lower house of the 
Indiana legislnture, by a vote of 61 to 33, the effect of 
which it ie said, will ba to remove the stain of repudia- 
tion from that state. 


= nee 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. ! 
January 15. Mr. Berrien, presented resolutions 
from the legislature of Geergia, urging a national 
armory in that state, a settlement of the claims of 
that state against the United States, repayment of 
duties on the iron imperted for the Western and At- 
lantic railroad, a division of that state into two ju- 
dicial districts, distribution, &c. of the reports of 
the supreme court, and also the establishmant of cer- 
tain mail rontes. The senate adjourned till the 19th. 
January [9th. A message from tha house an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Wm. Taylor, a representa- 


his funeral. 

Mr, Pennybacker, arose and delivered a eulogy on 
the virtues and character of the deceased, and offer- 
ed resolutions of condolence, respect, &e.; whereup- 
on the senate adjourned. 

January 20. Mr. Allen, presented a memorial 
from the chief of the Wyandott Indians relative to 
their claim against the United States. 

Mr. Archer, presented four memorials asking for 
a change in the naturalization laws, and the adop- 
tion of measures to prevent frauds in relation thereto. 

Mr. Sturgeon, presented a memorial from citizens 
of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against any settle- 
ment of the Oregon controversy on a line below that 
ef 549 40% 

Mir. Allen, gave notice that he should on Friday 
next, and he named that day in order that senators 
mighl not be taken by surprise, move to take up the 
molien made by him some days since for leave tà in 
troduce a joint resolution declaratory of the princi- 
ples by which the United States will he governed in 
regard to the interference of foreign powers with the 
independent gevernments of America, which motion, 
il will he remembered, was laid upon the tahle, on 
motion of Mr. Jarnogin, hy a vote of 98 to 93. 

The senate then at an early hour wenl into exe- 
cutive session, (in which the nomination of Mr. Sli. 
dell as minister to Mexico was confirmed after a 
long debate which commenced nearly a week ago, 
the vote being of a strictly party character.) 

January 21. Mr. Speight, in consequence of in- 
disposition, was discharged from serving on the com- 
mittee on public lands, and Mr. Chelmers appointed 
in his place. 


Amendment to the constitution. My. Bagby, in pur- 
suance of notice given, asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a joint resolution to amend the constitution 
of the United States; which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
(two-thirds of the house concurring,) That the following 
amendment when ratified in the manner provided for in 
the fifi article, shall be added to and form a part of the 
constitution of the United States; that is to say— 

lst. The president and vice president shall be elected 
for the term of eix years, bur neither of them shall ba 
eligible to either of said offices after the expiration of tha 
term fer which they shal] have been elected. 

2. No member of either house of congress shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he is elected, nor for four years 
thereafter, be eligible to the office of president or vice 
president of the United Stotes. 

. 3. No member of either house of congress shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he is elected, be eligible to either 
o the following offices under the government of the U. 
States: The office of secretary of state; the office of eec- 
retary of the treasury; the office of secretary of war; the 
office of secretary of the navy; the offica of mines ge- 
neral, or the office of postmaster general. 

Leava heing granted, after a few remarks from 
Mr. Bagby, the resolutions were ordered to he printed. 

Augmentation of the navy. On motien of Mr. Fair- 
field, the bill heretofora reported by him providing 
for the augmentation of the naval force of the U. 
States, &c. was taken up, with a view to assign a 
day for its consideration. 

Mr. Speight, moved to lay Ihe bill on the table. — 
Negatived by yeas 23, nays 19. 

Mr. Yulee, advocated the bill as being an indispen- 
sabla augmentation to place the navy ona proper 
peace establishment. Our destitution of steamers 
requires it, and steamers of iron especially, are fur- 
ther recommended from the durahility of the mate- 
rial, requiring hut littla of repairing. 

Mr. Sevier, wished tha matter to ba postponed till 
the 10th of February, the day for the question of tha 
Oregon notice. 

„Mr.J. M. Clayton, expressed his surprisa at the 
disposition manifested by the gentleman frem Ar: 
kansas to defer the matter, after his having avowed 
a belief that war was inavitabla. 

Mr. Allen, said that as to the question of netice, it 
was not a war measure, and Great Britain had no 
right to consider it a war measure, though it wns a 
proper mutter of speculation whether sha would so 
regsrd it or not. But the passsge'of this bill would 


tive from Virginis, and invites the senate to sttend | this bil] unless precedad first by netice te G. Britain 


| 
| 


,the bill to reduce and graduate the price of public 


| by Mr. Crittenden, for which see page 311.) 


be regarded by ber very probably in her present” 
temper, as a war measure; Mr. A. therefore would 
prefer taking the two measures into consideration i 
upon the same day. He would prefer that giving the 
notice should precede any preparations of defence. 
Mr. A. enquired of the gentleman from Indiana (Mre. 
Hannegan ) if he would support this bill if tbe notice - 
were not given? |» 

Mr. Hannegan, said he would. He would make 
this enlargement of the navy whether notice wer: 
given or not, and also, if al! our prospects were of 
the most pacific character. 

Mr. Allen, had no respect for the wise - 
masterly inactivity of the senator from S. Carolina 
(Mr. Cathoun,) and said he was not disposed to pass 


of the termination of the convention of 1827. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. Cole 
houn, Allen, W'esicoll, and Yulee, and the question be 
ing taken on Mr. Sevier’s motion appeinting the 10. 
February for its consideration, it was uegalived by 
yeas 19, nays 26. 

The question on Mr. Foirfield's motion was then 
taken, and the motion was agreed to, appointing. 
Tuesday next. After which the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorsoay, Jan. 15. Mr. McClernand, [m the 
committee on public lands, to which was referred 


lands to aetnal settlers, reported an amendatory bi 
which was committed lo the committee of the whol 
heuse to-morrow. 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, reperled a billto carry int 
effect the convention between the United States an 
the republic of Peru, concluded at Lima on the 7th 
day of March, 1841. = 
Oregon notice. The debate on giving netice for 
cessation of the convention of 1827 was resumed. 
Mr. Cocke, addressed the committee in opposition | 
to giving the notice. a 
Mr. Bedinger, next addressed the committee. Pa 
Mr. Morse, spoke in favor of giving the notice. — — 
Mr. Dobbin, next spoke in favor of giving the "o 
tice. i 
Mr. Rockwell, next obtained the floor, and tbe come. 
mittee rose, and the hoyse adjourned. f 


Fripay, Jaw. 16. Mr. Rockwell, addressed tha | 
committce, and cencluded his speech hy offering a 
amendment (similsr to that proposed in the sena 


Mr. Pollock, next addressed the committee in fa- 
ver of giving the notice. Mr. Goodyear, next obtain- 
ed the floor, aud spoka in favor the joint resolution. 

The committee rose, aud the house adjourned. i 

Moxpar, Jan. 19. The house met at 12 o'clock, 
M., for the purposs of attending the funeral of the 
hon. Win. Payin, deceased representative from Vir- 
ginia, who died on Friday night preceding. At balf 
past oue, the procession was formed and proceeded. 
to the public cemetry, where the hody was ueposited 
in its vault. 


Tuespay, Jan. 20. A bill was reperted from tbe | 
committee oa commerce relative to collectors and 
custom house officers. The same committee were 
discharged from the consideratien of a memorial 
from the New Jersey and Providence Steam Navi- | 
gatien Company. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Cennacticut, on leave reported a 
Lill in relation toassignees in bankruptcy, which ws8 
read twice and referred to the committee on the jus 
diciary. D 

Contested elections. The house took up the report 
of the committea on electiens, concluding with a 
reselution that Mr. Brockenbrough of Florida was 
entitled to his seat and that Mr. Cabell of Florida 
was illegally returned. 

The majority and minority reports of the commile 
tees were then read to tha house, the latter sustain- 
ing Ihe rights of the sitting member and the former 
of the claimant. i 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, arose and defended the 
rights of the member claiming the seat occupied by 
Nir. Cabell. 

Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, replied with much spl- 
rit to the member from Maine. Mr. Chipman, from 
a sense of justice to the state of Florida and the 
member, declared that Mr. Cabell wasentitled to his 
scat and he had signed the minurity report accord- 
ingly. The committee entered upon an examination 
of the case with the determination uf giving the seat 
to the member who had the greatest nuinber of legal 
returns. The report of the majority of the commit- 
tee he could not sustain, because they give the re- 
turns to the mamber who had not the legal vote.— 
There was no proof that the claimant had this ma- 
jority vote. He came here without authority of 
law, and Mr. C. under his constitutional oath of ofa 
fice, and with the laws of Florida to govern him, 
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sould not consent to give the seat to the member 
who claimed it. Before he could come to such a 
sonclusion, he should have to forget his oath and all 
common sense conclusions. 
— Mr. Jones, of Georgia, continued the debate with 
a speech in defence of the claimant. Before he had 
closed, the house adjourned. 
Weovespar, Jan. 21. The orders of the day were 
called, and the Florida election case was taken up. 
Mr. Jones, of Georgia, continued the debste in de- 
fence of Mr. Brockenbrough, the contesting mem- 
ber. 
— He was followed by Mr. McGaughey, of Indiana, 
who advocated the right of Mr. Cabell to his seat. 
Mr. Chase, of Tenn., and Mr. Simms, of S. Caro- 
lina, followed in the debate. 
| The house, by a vote of 89 to 74, refused to sus- 
pend the one hour rule as to permit the sitting mem- 
3er and the contesting claimant to address the house 
at greater length. The house then adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. YANCEY, 


h 
OF ALABAM A. 


matter of such grave import, are likewise well cal- 
culated to elicit a sympathetic response from avery 
American heart. Strong, too, in all the elements ot 
greatness and strength, we may not fear a contest 
with any nation. 

Bot we should be careful lest prosperity and con- 
tinued success should blind us to consequences—lest, 
in our pride, we fall. Sir, it cannot be treason—it 
cannot be cowardly—it cannot be unwise, for us, 
calmly and dispassionately to consider our true po- 
sition in this matter; and I beg of our friends—of 
the west in particular, (and aurely a southron may 
well claim that sacred relationship to the sons of the 
west,) that if some of us of the south are disposed 
to put a curb on this hot impetuosity, we shall not 
be deemed their enemies on this greatissue. Like 
them, I am for all of Oregon. With them, I 
beheve our title to it to he complete against the 
world. My only desire is, that we so regulate our 
movements as to be able to secure it all. To doso is 
not without great difficulty. On whichever side you 
turn that difficulty stares you in the face. ‘To over- 
come it requires moderation—calculation as well aa 
firmness. Haste and impetuous valor may lose us 


all, or give us but a part. o 


| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 7, 1846. 


Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, said: Mr. Chairman, 

vents of no ordinary magnitude have been rapidly 
thickening around the path of our progress as a na- 
tion. But yesterday a magnificent empire, fruitful in 

all the elements of moral, political, and commercial 

greatness, obtained peaceful ingress within the pale 
of our liberties, and a full fruition of our laws and 
institutions. But yesterday and the representative 
of a land, which had long been an E! Dorado of 
Spanish hopes in the palmy days of that once splendid 
monarchy, took their seats in the councils of the 
federal Union. Around me 1 see the representatives 
of several sovereign states—o{ states carved from a 
territory capable of furnishing to the Union as many 
imore—a territory which is drained by the mightiest 
rivers of the earth, whose sources in the beautiful and 
striking phraseology of another upon another occa- 
310n, are amidst perpetual] snows, but whose outlets 
are amidst pérennial flowers. 

This magnificent picture, sir, is but a grouping of 
the vesults of peace—vf a peace honorably formed and 
honorably kept with the whole world— of a peace 
which is shedding its radiant influences, and pouring 
from its “horn of plenty” its choicest blessings upon 
institutions framed to receive them, and over a peo- 

le capable, I trust, of appreciating them. It has 

been a peace which has enabled our commerce to 
explore evcry sea in search of their treasures, and 
our flag to become known to the world as that of a 
people whose dominions are extended by civiliza- 
th and by reason, and not by arms and by blood.— 
[t has been to usa period of repose, during which 
our canvass has been unfolded and spreading its 
snowy Sheets over every wave, quietly but elfectual- 
Jy driving England from her commercial supremacy 
‘on the deep. Under its benign and inspiring influ- 
ences the energies and intellect of our people have 

een directed into channels in which they have de- 

eloped many of the hitherto bidden and mysterious 

Dow ers of nature, and made them subservient to the 
"great interests of humanity; and, as a part of these 
results, we can now see the inagnificent ship, with 
every sail furled, moving with silent and terrible 
ajesty into the very teeth of the wind, as if pro- 
Med alone by tlie unseen and submerged hand of 
Neptune, and dashing opposing waves in angry spray 
irom her prow, while intelligence is speeding from 
city to city upon the wings of the lightning! 

Ithas been a peace, which, as if to laugh to scorn 
the bounties of war, has given to us territory after 
territory more magnificent in domain, and more preg- 
nant with national grandeur, than any that the blood- 
dripping eagles of imperial Rome ever flew over in 
their conquering and devastating career. 

/ Yet, though these are the fruits of such a policy, 
I sce arouud me crowds of American statesmen, 
yearning to break this mighty and glorious spell, 
whose hearts are panting for war, whose hands itch 
to grasp the sword, whose feet are raised to trample 
the olive branch, whose every impulse is to grapple 
with England, to decide by the terrible law of arms, 
territorial right. 

, Sir, I respect, though I must disapprove of, the 
feeling which animates the men of the west on this 
question. 
egon; impatience—indignant impatience, it may 
—at any restraint which England may have thrown 
the way of a full assertion of our rights there; 
nd,a longing, natural to brave hearts, to avenge 
,the oppressions which that hauglity power may have 
sommitted for centuries upon the nations of the 
earth, are all feelings which, however much I may 
‘deem well calculated to cloud the judgment upon a 


-—— 


Sympathy for their friends in the far-off 


] desire tu give a very brief review of the manner 
in which we have becoine connected with England 
in this matter. Asserting our title as derived from 
discovery, exploration, and settlement, we were con- 
fronted by Engtand, claiming, through a convention 
entered into between her and Spain, and commonly 
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called the Nontka Sound convention, a right of joint- 
ly occupying the country of Oregon, and therefore 
opposing any exclusive possession in us. Unable 
to settle the difference satisfactorily and amicably, 
on the 20th of October, 1818, both parties agreed to 
a convention, which left the title in abeyance, but 
gave to the citizens of both countries the right of en- 
tering, trading, &c. for the space of ten years. 

Shortly afterwards, on the 22d of February, 1819, 
Spain ceded to the United States all her rights to 
any territory on the Pacific coast north of latitude 
forty-two degrces. We thus became possessed of all 
the rights to the territory of Oregon, save such as 
Great Britain mgbt deduce from the Nootka Sound 
convention, under which she only claims a right of 
joint occupancy, expressly admitting, as I understand 
her, that she lias no exclusive title to one inch of the 
territory. 

Two other attempts at settling this question bo- 
tweer us having failed, on the 6th of August, 1827, 
this joint convention was indefinitely renewed; a pro- 
vision being inserted, however, that either party 
might terminate it, by giving to the other twelve 
months’ nolice of the intention to do so. 


This convention, then, and its renewal, was the 
result of a failure to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the two governments in 1818, 1824, and 1826.— 
In 1818 Mr. Monroe, and in 1896 Mr. Adams, offer 
ed, as a compromise, to give Great Britaiu the free 
navigation of the Columbia, and exclusive title to all 
of the territory north of furty-nine degrees of lati- 
tude. In 1824 Mr. Monroe also offered to give to 
Great Britain all above the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude. Each of these very favorable, and, 
it seems to me, conciliatory offers, were promptly 
rejected by the English government. After the first 
rejection, if negotiation had then closed, what would 
have been the result? Either we would have had to 


force England from her Joint. occupancy, or have ig- 


pominiously ‘‘abandoned” our rights. To avoid such 
an issue, what did Mr. Monroe do? He entered into 
a joint convention for ten years. 1 put 1t now to the 
reas.n and candor of the gentlemen, was not that 
measure a substitute for war, or, what is far more 
wretched and withering, if war was not to ensue, 
was it not a substitute for national disgrace? 

After the second prompt rejection of the result of 
nine years’ negotiation by Eagland, our government 
again consents to an indefinite renewal ol the treaty. 
And why? For the same cause that induced its ori 
gina) formation: to avoid the unpleasant allernative 
of an appeal to arms; for Great Britain, positively 
and three tunes, had refused to yield a joint occu- 
paney of that territory; and, of course, a failure 
to renew the convention would have forced ns 
either to drive her from it, or abandon it to her. 1 
repeat, then, that this convertion was a substitute for 
war. 

It is now proposed to give notice of our desire to 
terminate this convention, or to substitute resulls for 
these terms, it is now proposed that we annul this 
substilute for war, and to use the sword to cut this 
“gordian knot,” which twenty-eight years of nego- 
uation have been unable to unite; to do that which 
Mr. Monroe, under precisely similar circumstances, 
deemed it unwise to do in 1818, and which Mr. 
Adams abstained from doing in 1827, under far more 
favorable circumstances. J said under far more fa- 
vorable circumstances; for our states were not then 
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loaded down with those enormous debts which the 
paper money system has since bequeathed to them 
as its dying legacy, and our antagonist was not, as 
now, armed to the teeth. It will be conceded, I 
believe, by all, sir, that Great Britain has never— 
even in the moment when placing her foot upon the 
prostrate form of that mighty genius of war, Napo- 
leon—been as completely panoplied in all the means 
of defensive and aggressive war as she is now. At 
peace with all the world, and having prepared the 
monarchies of Europe for her movements—amongst 
whom it is now said we have nota friend to whose 
arbitration wa dare trust this case—she has been 
husbanding her resources, recruiting on a large scale 
her naval marine; has built an enor.nous steam- 
Geet, and sent them round the world in the peace- 
ful garb of mail-steamers, exploring the coasts and 
harbors of other nations, whilst, too, she has been 
constantly augmenting her already immense military 
resources. " 
But my colleague (Mr. Hilliard) who so eloquent- 
ly addreased the house yesterday upon this question, 
says that he will not pause to count the armies of 
England, or to number her ships, or to consider of 
her resources. Sir, with a feeling of sincere sym- 
pathy for that warm and gushing impulse which 
would fear no danger incurred in the cause of our 
common country, Í must, however, be allowed to 
express the opinion that, in this instance, it is not 
“folly to be wise.” It is wisdom to obtain a know- 


‘ledge of and to reflect upon the strength of our foe. 


A Washington has jeoparded not only the lives but 
the honor of brave men, in order to find out the 
strength of the enemy. I cannot but sympathise 
with this noble ardor, this his high-toned American 
spirit, that is flashing up over the whole nation; but 
when it would advise us that this is victory, ! must 
reject the advice. 1 know that it is equal to half the 
battle; and if the right —if truth and justice decided 
the swaying ranks of war—freely, heartily, and joy- 
fully would I now commit this issue to that fierce or- 
deal, But, sir, that is not the case; not justice, but 
might, rules upon the blood-reeking battle field; and, 
knowing this, it becomes the legislator not only to 
know the means of destructinn which the enemy 
possesses, but to see to it that his own country is 
not thrown into that arena with nothing but the na- 
ked breasts and weaponless hands of her brave aona 
to maintain their cause. A nation that blindly and 
passionately plunges into a conflict of arms with an 
opposing power, deserves no higher meed of praise 
than should be awarded to the prairie bull, that, 
shutting his eyes furiously but blindly rushes upon 
the object of his bate, the flag-tlaunting and armed 
matador, 


The question arises, then, are we prepared for this 
issue of arms? Alas! sir, t'in peace? we have not 
“prepared for war.” From the very west which 
now seeks to involve the country in its vicissitudea 
and hoirors, has come a long continued opposition, 
as | am informed, to any such increase of our gal- 
lant and glorious navy as the wants of the country, 
it seents to me, imperiously demand. Mauy of our 
ships are rotting on the stocks, or lying idly in bar- 
bor; and our officers, of course, permitted to roam 
over the land instead of the sea. Our army is so small 
that even at this moment, as Í learn from the chair- 
man of the committee on military affairs, there is not 
a single United States soldier in the state of Alaba- 
ma—none to light a match, if a hostile force enters 
the waters ot Mobile bay. 

At this very time, too, when war's dread horrors 
are laughed at by young members of this house— 
full of courage, doubtless, but with no experience— 
even now, when, we are about to dare old England 
to cross swords with us, serious opposition 1s made 
to passing the bill of your military committee pro- 
viding for the raising of a single regiment of rifle- 
men! 

Entirely unprepared, theo, for such a terrible 
cnuflict as that between ourselves and Great Britain 
must inevitably be, will it be deemed treasouable, 
dishonorable, or cowardly, in one who here re- 
presents a portion of the people who are to be af- 
fected by it, to advise that ‘discretion, that better 
part of valor,” warns us to avoid it, if it cau be done 
with honor? 

But I am here met with the assertion that this no- 
tice is a peace measure. Would that 1 could believe 
so. But f.eaunot shut my eyes to the contrary, 
written as wilh a pen of iron, both on the notice 1t- 
self and on the-faets attending it. As yet 1 have 
listened in vain to some half-a-dozen hour speeches 
in its lavor, for a single argument showing 1t to te 
such. Ou the contrary, nearly every advocate of 
potice being given, runs into enthusiasm in contem- 
plating the glories to be achieved in revenging the 

long undressed injuries which England has commit- 
ted upon the world! I will got repeat my argument 
showing that the convention was adopted as a subsi- 
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fute for war, and that therefore ils termination in- | tion? Or are they not rather like young Nerval, who | the country, and m 


volves war, or an abandonmeut of the claim of one 
er the other nation. I wil] now show how it is view- 
ed by its supporters, peace advocates though they 
are asserted to be. 

In the first place, the president, it seems to me, 
does not view it as a peace measure. ] have had 
no cenversation with liim upon the point, and there- 
fore speak only by that chart of his opinion officially 
communicated to congress—his message. In that 
document he informs us that **no compromise which 
the United States ought to aecept can be effected.” 
‘All attempts at compromise having failed,” he re- 
commends that ‘measures be taken for the mainten- 
ance of our just title to that country.” Now, sir, 
if Eogland will accepl no compromise that we can 
offer, and we are to maintain, by “measures” now 
to be taken, ‘‘our just title,” what must those mea- 
sures be? ‘Measures of a character to force Eng- 
land to acknowledge “our just title," of course; and, 
as one of those measures, the president recommends 
that this netice be given, and very properly and 
wisely informs congress that, at the end of the year’s 
notiee, **we shall have reached a period when the 
national rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
firmly maintoined.” And how, is now a pertinent 
question, and against whom? Tlie answer is easy: by 
armies, by fleets, bv war against England, if she does 
not abandon a claim which she refused “all attempts” 
to compromise. 

I say that it is written on the very faee of the as- 
pect which this question presents, that giving this 
notice, and taking exclusive possession of Oregon, 
as the president racommends, is a war move. How 
are we tocarry it into effect? How are we to dis- 
possess our adversary from her thirty forts in Ore- 
gon? Certainly, those who know Great Britain will 
not dream that a mere reading of our law before 
those forts wil! cause their commander to strike the 
cross of St. George, and quietly give ns exclusive 
possession. ` Gentlemen have ransacked her history 
to some advantage in this debate, and have learned 
that for eenturies she has been acquiring colonies, 
avd urging herself up the scale of territorial acere- 
tion, till now, as has beea beautifully and no less 
forcibly said, the sun never sets upon her domin- 
ions,” 

Have they yet found a case when, after so long 
and perseveringly persisting in a elaim, she at last, 
on tlie first show of opposition, quietly abandoned it? 
If so, 1am yet to be informed of it. Than to exe- 
cute your law for asserting “our just title,” force 
must be an ingredient of the means used. 

The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) has so argued this question; though, 
al the same time, saying, in what | conceive to have 
been carefully selected phraseology, that he “did not 
believe at all in any danger of war, at this time."— 
Whether he designed to cover, with his belief, the 
close of the twelve months given by the convention, 
he has not informed us. At all events, his arguments 
breathed a fierce, energetic war spirit. Truly and 
well did he depict the whole character of this move, 
when he illustrated it by reciting a celebrated event 
in history, exclaiming with very great emphasis, 
“This is the wmlitary way of doing business." His il- 
lustration was drawn frum the memoirs of Frederick 
the Great. *] had same excellent old pretensions,” 
wrote Frederick, “to an Austrian province, whieh 
some of my ancestors had owned one or two hundred 
years before, and I sent an ambassador to the court 
of Vienna, stating my claim and presenting a full 
exposition of my right to the province. The same 
day that my ambassador was received in Vienna, I 
entered Silesia with my army.” Without reflecting 
upon the bad faith which appears to me to have 
marked the proceeding of the Prussian monarch, and 
which seems, therefore, to be a strange example for 
so venerable a statesman to offer tu aur eouncils as 
an illustration of the course to be pursued, I accept 
it as indicative of the turn which affairs are expect- 
ed to take after our ambassador gives notice. [only 
could sincerely desire that my own country was as 
well prepared to assert its title with a hundred thou- 
sand men as Frederiek was; for as assuredly war fol- 
lows our notice as did the (ong and devastating war 
which the king’s movement led to. 

[Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, here remarked, “half 
of that number would be sufficient] 

My friend on my left says that half of the number 
will answer. lt is easy, sir, to talk of conquests— 
not so easy to effect them. My western friends 
here talk of war with England as a mere matter of 
amusement! England, they say, will fall in the cov- 
test; and we might readily suppose that they think 
that, ia a collision with na, she would “dissipate 
into thin air!" Do they know or reflect fora mo- 
ment upon the responsibilities and dread consequences 
of a collision between twenty millions of people on 
either side, furiously seeking each. olber’s destruc- 
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says that— 
“Oo the Grampian hills hia fat!.er fed his Hock— 
A frugal awaiu—-" 
who had kept him, 
“An only son, et home.” 
But that— 
"He had heard of battles, and longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord!” 

This impulsive valorous furor, whieh is raging in 
this house, reminds me somewhat of the brave young 
Norval. Now, my friend from Missouri, (Mr. 
Simms,) has said, “all of Oregon er none—now or 
never." There is no man, sir, with a purer or 
braver heart than he. Single handed and equally 
armed, I would risk him in a eontest with any Enz- 
lishman. But I would, as his friend, and the friend 
of the gentleman en my left, (Mr. Kenoedy,) pause 
before I would eonsent to expose the defenceless 
breasts of two sueh gallant spirits to such an armed 
and skilful adversary as they so heedlessly dare to 
the arena. Give either, however, a bayonet, or a 
western rifle, (their favorite weapon.) and I would 
eonfidently abide tha result. So wonld I act with 
my country. Not ealeulating on the cowardiee of 
our great edversary, ] would hold the Union from an 
unequal confliet, which neither the private nor the 
publie code of honor ever demands under such cir- 
cumstances; and, like the brave Seottish chieftain, 
would say to her, “Bide your lime.” 

My friend from Missouri, (Mr. Bewlin,) as cer 
tainiy looks upon this notice as a war measure, and 
seemed to revel in the idea of the conflict. He 
likened the situation of the two nations to the por- | 
eupiae and snakes in the fable. During a storm | 


porcupine desired to take shelter in a dea of snakes. 
They permitted him; and he commenced rolling and 
shooting his quills abuut to such an annoying degree 
that the snskes begged him to leave. The armed 
reptile quietly replied that those who desired to Jeave 
could du so. As for himself he should remain. The 
caseslare not analagous. England, it is true, isin our 
den; but she is quiet, and observes the good faith de- 
manded by the treaty. Armed all over she is, how- 
ever, like the porcupine; and we should learn this 
wisdom fram the fable, not to provoke her to roll 
over us, and stick her quills into us, upless, per- 
chance, like the snakes, we shall be forced to quit 
our own den! li, indeed, a porcupine is in our midst 
by invitation, and our scales are not proof against his 
missiles, it is wise in ns not uanescessarily to pro- 
voke him. 

In this connexion I desire to notice these animat- 
ed attacks on Englaud; these burning appeals to our 
patriotism; these outbreaks of enthusiastie love of 
country, and firm resolve to resist encroachment and 
insult. For my life [ cannot help but to respond hear- 
lily to them all. My indignation is excited; detes- 
tation of English arrogance and insult is given birth 
to; an ardent love of my own country and its insti- 
tations is duly raised by these appeals. But I look 
around in vain for a poit to whieh to apply all this’ 
pent up ammunition England is quiet, resting 
under a treaty framed between us twenty-eight years 
ago, and is on the eve of so modifying her corn laws 
as to admit the contents of western *'granaries to be 
emptied upon her shores." This is, then, it seems 
to me, a useless waste of patriotic enthusiasms unless 
gentlemen fear that there needs exercise (o prevent 
its rusting. 

I can well imagine, however, how such a course 
will operate upon the public mind—how the honest 
farmer, on reading such furivus denunciation of what 
he is accustomed to think liis national eneiny, and of 
her rapaeity, &c., ean have his feelings wrought up 
under the idea that his country is the object of Eng 
lish rapacity and overbarance; and therefore he should 
demand that not an tots of our claims should be yield- 
ed to her. And] mueh fear that this is the sureat 
way of accounting fur this strong popular ferment in 
relation to this question. 

Mr. Pakenham’s letter, I humbly think, has been 
subjeeted, unnecessarily, to this severe and trying! 
ordeal. On re-perusing it, [ cennot but think that his 
remarks, which have excited so much indignation, 
were designed merely to refer to the fact that be had 
baen invited to open the negotiation in 3 spirit of 
compromise, and (hat he found our government re- 
ceding from, instead of meeting him in that spirit— 
more having heen offered to England at previous 
dates—oflers, tua, which he considered more equita- 
ble and fair. 

This notice, then, if given, would be a war move. 
[tis argued as such. Mr, Folk evidently deems it as 
such. In itself, it is such a move. 

What then is tbe object? 1am told to obtain all of 
Oregon. 1, tao, go for all of Oregon. I go for it up 
to 549 40'. I am desirous of obtaining that end in a 
way most cousisteut with the terest and honor of 
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ast likely te be effectual. Will 
war—will the strong hand be that best mode? [ think 
not, and am therefore opposed to giving the notice 
at this time. " 

In the event of war, it certainly would not be 
waged io Oregon. Io the first place, it is 1oo res 
mote from our resources, both of. material and men, 
for us to operate there successfully. fl would taka " 
an army, fully equipped and carrying its own sip 
plies, (for there are none in Oregon), full four months ‘ 
to mareh from our frontier into Oregon, scaliag, Nae 
poleon-like, in their progress, the American Alps 
England, mistress of the sea by means of her oume- 
rous fleets, could much more readily transport troops — 
and provisions tu that pomt. With us, it would be — 
equivalent to a foreign and aggressive war to carry 
it on in Oregon. For such a war, itis net treason to 
say we are weak. Our institutions do not fit us wi 
it. Eaglaod, then, l take it for granted, would so 
have possession of the whole territory, and woul 
soon fortify the passes against any invasion of ition 
our part hereafter. ! 

The war, however, would be fiereely waged on 
the ocean and in Canada. Riding in large fleeta, the 
eross of St. George might pass triumphant In si 
gle and more equal combats, it would be as certain 
lowered to the stars and stripes. Canada, too, would 
yield to our valor; and when both parties became — 
tired of the contest, in which the vitality of neither 
would have been touehed, Oregon would be found D 
in the hands of England, and Canada would be im: 
our possessiun. England cares but little for Canada, 1 
To ber it is au expensive and comparatively useless + 
colony. Fur Oregon she cares much; for whoever) 
is planted there will, frum its splendid ports, bu 
mand the: trade of the great Pacific. Under such: 
cireuastances, peace, in al! human probability, wou 
be made between the two countries, by which Ea 
land would be left io possession of Oregeu, and 
United States im possession of Canada. The vorth 
and east, and portions of the south, and even west, i 
would, after a long and exhausting struggle, consent 1 
to such terms, and thus would the object of the war 
lost. The bload and treasure of the gallant west 
have been poured out in vain, while the north an 
east will have reaped the greatest benefits for t 
sacrifices. 

There might be one other result. Both parties, 
worn out by the struggle, might, as in the last war, 
stipulate to return all that either bad conquered; and 
thus the country would be left where it was when it 
began the foolish contest of strength. 


I seid “the conotry would be left where it wa 
Ierred sir; far otherwise will be the result. V 
are now on the very portals of success in carryi 
out those noble principles of government whieh o 
fathers bequeathed to us, and which, if onee wholly 
in operation, will do more than any thing else to ad- 
vance the cause of liberty and happiness. ' We ha 
just purged the old republican party of that system. 
of bastard republicanism whieh the war of 1812 bes! 
queathed tu the country, and have infused into ita 
new life and energy. ‘lhe message of Mr. Polk is 
amongst the best evidences of il; aud the noble a d 
masterly report of Mr. Walker—making clear th 
which before was intricate and coofused— taki 
high constitutional grounds on the great subject 
revenue—illustrating it with new and irresis 
arguments—a document which, side by sida with 
great Texas letter, will commend him to 1mmort 
ty, is another of those fruits. The bill of my frie 
from Virginia (Mr. Dremgoole) for establishin 
constitutional treasury is anotlier—all together form: 
ing a system of noble measures well calculated to 
cause the heart of a true republican to throb with 
Joy, if successfully earried through the ordeal of. 
iegislatian. 

We are on the point, toe, of purchasing the magn 
fieent territory ot California, which, with Oregon! 
would give us a breadth of Pacibic coast suited te 
the grandeur and commercial importance of our rës 
public. 

Alt this would be blighted bywar. California wou 
be fost to us; Oregon would be lost wus. Ad 
ef five hundred millions would be mmpvsed upon a 
country Toe paper system in its worst form w 
necessarily have been impused upon us. The pen- 
sion list—that spring of life and immortality to pas 
trietic valor—would be almust indefinitely increased 
The government will nave become reníralized; WS. 
cheeks weakened; its administration federalized 
all its tendencies. The laürie of state rights wi 
have been swept away and remain ouly as a glorious 
dream, and a strong military bias will have be 
given to the future career ol our country, whi 
while it may be splendid in appearance, will bes 
within itself the certain etemeuls of destruction. — 

Sir, this picture is nut over-wrought. It is a me- 
lancholy truth, too well attested to be disputed, thst 
republicantem, which growe in the genial smile of 
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peace, shrinks from the clash of arms and yields to 
tbe fiercer bearing and swelling energies of its anta- 
gonist principle, the one-man power—a principle 
which thrives upon (he wants and fattens upon the 
distresses of the couatry. 

I say this in behalf of the whole country, and uot 
merely for my own, my native land—the sunny 
south. In sucha contest, come when it may, she 
has never faltered in her allegiance to the whole 
country; and itis now a pride and a pleasnre to her 
sons to remember that the actions of our gallant an- 
cestry have been sucb that no slur can be cast, even 
by the malignant fanatic, upon her escutcheon that 
history does not give the he to. Strong in all the 
elements of government, her peculiar institutions 
(she has been accustomed to think, and experience 
sustains her) but strengthen her for a war. 

Dreadful, however, as the results of war must ne- 
cessarily be, they are to be endured, and only to be 
thought of to enable us the better to prepare for at, 
if it is necessary. Is war, then, necessary at this time? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) 
intimates that he “heard of some question being 
made in England, whether they shall not give us no- 
tice of the termination of the joint occnpancy.?!— 
I apprehend that England wil! do nosuch thing. Her 
title is Jerived, she proclaims, from her convention 
with Spain; and under it she claims no exclusive 
right to an ineh of Oregon. A notice, then, to ns 
would, in some degree, impair the forea with which 
she urges her rights under the convention. A nolice 
that she designed to take exclusive possession of any 
part of Oregon, wonld be a notice that she abandon- 
ed her position under the Nootka Sound convention, 
which gives her no exclusive right, by her own in- 
terpretation, and that she rested her title upon other, 
and, I must think, weaker grounds. 

Does honor, “that blood-stained god at whose red 
altar sit-war ana homicide,” require ns to plunge 
intaa war with Great Britain? If so, I am yet to 
hear the first argument in support of it. The pro- 
position recently rejected in England was rejected 
in 1824, and yet Mr. Monroe thought it no cause for 
war. A similar but more favoratile proposition to 
England was rejeeted in 1818 and 1826; and yet uei- 
ther Mr: Monroe noc Mr. Adams though that our 
honor had heen insulted to such a degree as to de- 
mani blond to efface it. General Jackson, Mr. Van 
Buren, General Harrison, and Mr. Tyler rested qui- 
etly after such retec ion. of ovr offers of compro- 
mise, aud seemed not to think that it was necessary 
to give this notice to save the honor of tha country. | 

Do the wants of our fellow citizens require war?— 
Nu. While we have millions of vacant and fertile 
land this sule of the Rocky mountains unapprupri- 
ated, there are 1n Oregon, we are told, but seveo 
thousand souls, inhabiting a vast country as large as 
the original thirleen states—900 miles long hy 700 
broad’ Sa far from the wants of the emigrants to 
Oregon requiring it, they are actually under obliga- 
tions to the Hudson Bay Company to such an extent, 
for kind and huspitable aets, as to form what is even i 
now called there an English party who dread a war! 


The only other objects to be attained by this agi- 
tation of war have been given vent to by a represen- 
tative of a miserable (action in Ohio, ( Mr. Giddings,) 
and by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Kung.) 
Of the foroser | will say nothing; and of the latter 
only that this game of president-making, at the ex- 
pense of such great interests, is. worthy of being 
mentioned bat to be denounced by every patriot. As 
to the great and pure man at. whom he aimed, ( Mr. 
Calhoun,) he is far, far above his reach. That Eng- 
lish arrow, even though shot (rom a New York bow, 
and even though the gentleman may have conceived 
it ta be the Wright-ly sbot, falls harmlessly at the 
feet of that great statesman. It will not turn him 
from the path of duty, even though duty to bis coun- 
try may prove a sacrifice of high and honorable 
bopes, which a portion of the country may have en- 
tartaimed in relation to him. With him such sacri- 
fices have been but (oo common, that he should now 
be deterred in his career by any miserable insect 
that may have crawled there. 

I have thus endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to demon- 
strate that, giving to England notice that we design 
to take exclusive possession of Oregon will produce 
a war; that war will either teruinate in the loss of 
Oregon, or in effecting nothing tewards perfecting 
possession in us; that England wil! not give the no- 
tice, and that neither the honor nor the wants of the 
country require us to do so. 

1 now propose to show, sir, that a system of peace- 
ful measures will tend much more cltectually to give 
us "all of Oregon," than warlike movements will. 

I would say, then, poss your military bills. Iam 
willing to vote to increase the number of our eom- 
panies fifty or even one huudred per cent., and to 
raise mounted regiments sufficient to protect emigra- 
tion to Oregon over our vast western plains. ` 


I am realy to vote ta build block-liouses, not only on 
the roste 'o the South Pass, but to build them in Or - 
gon, aa England bas done. i 

Tam ready to built such a stalinn at the South Pass 
as will en:ble the emigranta, as they reach a point from 
which they ean Ponk upon the vast Atl intie slope on the 
one hand, and that of the Pacific on the other, to re- 
eruit and refit there. 

Yau ready 10 cover our people there with the ægis 
of our taws to the extent that England has protected 
her subj: cts. 

Yam ready ta ofr *nch other and more tempting in- 
ducements tn its settlement as gentlemen may devise, 
m order that iu five years time one handred thoussnd 
men may be thrown in the vales and amidst the hills ot 
this disputed Mnd. 

Amougs! such a popultion wonld readily be found 
at least twenty thousand riflenen, well acquainted with 
the country, hardy and enterprising, and each well 
tramed to a skilful ase ot his spleodid national weapon. 
With such a force there © would entert« no fers of 
any sttempt to d spossess us of the country. it would 
than be, by population and th: m: aas which Dhsve mark- 
ed out, : part and pares! of our Union. As such it nev- 
er could be canqucred — It is d-ff- rently situated now. 
But Eunslaud—whi*, as I bave repeatedly sail, claims 
no exclusive jur sdiciion—wou!d not war with us for 
it under such a state of ficts, and must therefore, by 
the laws of necessuy and population, be qwetly rooted 
out. Perhaps her Hodson Bay Company would have 
to be remonerated. The Mane treaty funishes a pre- 
c: dent hy which that cin readily be done. Let th:s be 
cone and we sh«ll have reliz: the propheey, and I 
sine rly believe what was the wish at the time of Lord 
Catthe ash, expressed twenty years ago to onr Minis- 
tex, “Why are you Amerwaus so anxious ta pusl this 
negatinton? Ina shart time you would conquer Ore- 
go in your b dehumbers 7? And most assurcdiy this 
will not be ct emed treason in me, f [sty that suchu a 
m d- f perfecting possession ot that disputed Lind is 
tor pr ferable to any more bloody issue. 

But, i dissnished with this course, Great Britain 
b:cimes alarmed and appeds to the sword, then wll 
the memories of every glorinus battle-fiell, where we 
have proved our sicel with h r animate our people to 
da their duty. In that event, the west, nerved by a re- 
coll ction of the atrocities coammitt d st the River Rai- 
siu—the Es! and ths Aflaniic board, excited by a re 
wnembrance of this burning Capitol and their des dated 
tawas—cod the south ammiate | hy the spirit whic, on 
the plums of New Orleans, pratected fram Briti-h fus: 
ami rqyn2 ts * be«nty and booty"—will, should r, and 
with ane cammon national impulse, ruah to arms.— 
Th a, i vou please, let every long-unredit ssed injues . 
inflicted by that haughty power opon the weak in every 
clime, ner v= our arms, and make battle welcomes ond 
while the “fi ry eros- goea spied nz round ou: Und, 
and onr hrovhecs gather foc the conflict, let our motto be, 
"Do or die!" 

Jn the burning lsnzu»:g - of the gallant Lochiel (some 
little altered tn suit n5) and which an American may 
well quote—then 
“Welcome be Cumherland’s steed to the shock, 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 
But wo to ma kindred, and wo to his cause, 

When “Columbia” her claymore indignantly draws— 
When her *pauoplied warriors? tn victory erowd— 

The brave-hearted and terue—the dauntless and proud— 
“Their awords are a milhon,” their busoms are one— 
They ore true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And, like reapera, descend to the harveat of death." 

That such a fearful tribunaal for the settlement of our 
rights may never be forced upon us is my sincer- pray - 
er, sir. But it it must ever b» sa, then I most aril. nly 
hope, as I believe, that the country wl be nnited and 
resolved tn do its duty. 


THE TARIFF. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


Reviewed by a member of the 27th congress. 


The repnrt of this officer is always read with a 
good deal of interest. t relates ta one of the most 
important departments of the government—to that 
department, at any rate, which sustains all the 
others. It ws, besides, made the duty of the secreta- 
ry, in his annual report, in addition to the estimates 
of the publie revenue and publie expenditures, to 
lay before congress “plans for iinproving or increas- 
ing the revenues from time to time," being, as ex- 
pressed, ‘fur the purpose of giving information to 
congress." f E" 

‘he theory of aur government is, that it isa go- 
verament of the people. The early practice under 
it was for the people, by their delegates in the two 
houses of congress, to originate the laws intended 
for their own government, leaving tha executive 
branches to their appropriate duty of carrying them 
into execution. ‘I'he theory of monarchy is, that all 
laws emanata from the sovereign, and liis mioisters 
only have the initiative of them. General Jackson 
was the first president who undertook to practice 
upon the monarchical theory. His successors of the 
same dynasty follow his example, and we are here, 


in this secretary’s report, presented, not with a plan, 
but arguments in favor of a plan, to change entirely 
the system by which our revenue has been collected 
since the establishment of the government. This 
system, more especially adopted in 1816, and sus- 
tained for thirty years hy all our subsequent legisla- 
tion, is pronounced by this modest servant of tha 
people as “unequal, unjust, exorbitant, and oppres- 
sive." This system he proposes to change in favor 
of one nf which he gives us, in many words, a con- 
fused outline. 

We propose to examine, with all the respect dua 
toa bigh officer of the government, some of the as- 
sertions, theories, and speculations contained iu this 
very extraordinary report. 

His object, as wc were long since informed by a 
letter under his hand published in the newspapers, 
was to bring the tariff down to the “revenue standard.” 
Of course, much curiosity existed to learn what he 
understood or intended by this cabalistic phrase.— 
Without finding any very precise definition of the 
term, we have no difficulty et getting at his meaning, 
especially after comparing it with the president’s 
inessage, in which the theory ia more plainly stated. 

A revenue duty is one not only producing revenue, 
bnt must be so constructed as to avoid in the highest 
possible degree becoming protective. A revenue 
duty is antagonistical to a protective duty. A duty 
which, by design or accident, causes similar articles 
to those on which it is levied to be produced at home, 
so as to lessen the revenue, becames thereby protec- 
tive, and must be reduced. Discrimination may be 
made for revenue, bul not for protection. A duty 
laid on articles of which none are imported cannot 
he collected, and is therefore clearly unconstitutional. 
These are the fundamental principles on which the 
new system is to be established. He thus states tha 
object of the protective system: 

“A protective tariff 1s a question regarding the en- 
hancement of the profits of capital; that is its object; 
and not to angment the wages of labor, which would 
reduce those profils. Iis a question of per centage,and 


istodecide whether money vested inour manufactures © 


should, by special legislation, yield a profit of teu, 
twenty, or thirty per cent., or whether it shall re~ 
main satisfied with a dividend equal to that accruing 
from the same capita] when invested in agriculture, 
commerce, or navigation.” 


It is difficult to say whether the ahove paragraph 
betrays a greater ignorance of the objects and 
grounds on which the protective principle was adopl- 
ed and engrafted into our revenue system, or of the 
most common and universally adinitted principles of 
political economy. The protective system was not 
introduced or advocated by the possessors of capital, 
nor for their benefit. Itis.a weil-koown fact that 
they were, with few or any exceptions, opposed to 
it. It was the patriotic democracy of the country 
which advocated and intruduced the system. What 
was the argument? The country is wholly agricul- 
tural and commercial. In the existing policy of tha 
world, we produee more than we can sell, except at 
prices miserably low. We have to buy onr clothing, 
& other foreign productions, from abroad, at their own 
prices; in payment of which we are constantly being 
drained of onr specie, to the derangement of our cir- 
enlating medium, and paralysis of all business. The 
proposition is to hold ont inducements to the mer- 
chants to withdraw a portion of their capital from 
foreign trade, and employ it 1n manufaetures, and 
the domestic trada of their distribution. Wa shall 


thos withdraw a portion of our labor from agrieul- — 
We" 


ture, and convert producers into consumers. 
shall thus furnish onrselves with at least a portion of 
the manulacteres which wa require, by the labur of 
our own citizens, and pay for them with those pro- 


ductions which we now find no market for, or a poor — 


one. We apprehend the question was never stated 
in these diseussiuns, whether there was not danger 
that those who should be drawn into the new accu- 
pations would make too much money; because in 
those days it was considered a settled principle, con- 
firmed by all experience, that any business yielding 
profits above the average rates is sure to attract ca- 
pital and labor into 1 until the profits fall to tbe ge- 
neral level, or more usually for a time below it. 

At any rate, tha protective policy was adapt- 
ed, and men of business employed their earnings ia 
the new occupations to which they were invited by 
the policy aod laws of the country, doubtingly aud 
hesitatingly at first, but afterwards more freely and 
confidently. The mast auceesslul branch, and tha 
one which has absorbed the greatest amount of ea- 
pital, is the manufacture of cotton, The possession 
of the raw material on the spot, and tbe peculiar 
adaptation of machinery to produce great results in 
this manufacture, soon made it evident that tbe cot- 
ton manufacture was rapidly ta become one of the 
leading interests of the country. Capital went into 
it freely and confidantly. Its rapid extension has no 
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parallel, and is only equalled in the corresponding 
reduction in the price of its fabrics. Its success 
furnishes the only ground of its denunciation. The 
manufacturers are growing too rich. That is the 
whole burthen of tha report Special legislation in 
their favor. ‘“4nather form of privileged orders.”— 
We regret to see a high officer of the government 
descending to use the stereotyped slang of the party 
newspapers. But what wa pass by in silence in the 
Evening Post, or in the rambling of the lahorious 
Bundeleund, ought not to pass without censure when 
coming from a secretary of the treasury. 

In carrying out his views, we find some very ex- 
traordinary assertions. For instance, “Experience 
proves that, as a general rule, a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem will yield the largest revenue.” We 
should be glad to know what experience. Is it that 
of Great Britain, whose necessities require her to 
push her duties up or dawn to what she linds by ex 
perience to be the highest revenue standard? Her 
duty on tea is 2:. Id. or 50 cents the pound, on all 
teas without discrimination, being at least 200 per 
cent. on the cost, producing, for the year ending 
January, 1842, the comfortable sum of £3 978,000 
as revanue. Her lowest duty on sugar that year 
was 24s, the cwt. or 5? cenis the pound, producing a 
revenue of £5,120 000, upwards of twenty-four and 
a half millions of dollars, It is tiue this duty on 
sugar has since been reduced, but for relief, not for 
revenue. Her duties on wines are 5s. 6d. the gallon, 
rum 93. 4d., brandy 22s. 6d., tobacco 3s. the pound, 
producing together eight millions of pounds, or about 
forty millions of dollars, at rates varying from 300 
to 900 per cent. on the value. So much for the ex- 
perience of England. What is our own Our high- 
est tariff was that of 1828. Our greatest revenue 
was under it for the yeur 1831, being $30,312,851 
nett, at rates of duty averaging 41 per cent. on im- 
ports subject to duty. (See doc. No. 3, 28th con- 
gress.) Our lowest tarif. was in operation in 1842, 
being less than 24 per cent. on the dntiable imports, 
and produced a nett revenue for the year of $12,- 
180,173! So much for our own experience. We 
think it, would puzzle Mr. Secretary Walker to fur- 
nish tbe evidence of what he pronounces to be so 
clearly proved. 


Another assertion of Mr. Walker is, that the wa- 
ges of labor have not augmented since the tarill' of 
1842, but that they have in sone cases diminished. 
Now wa find, on inquiry of the different agencies at 
Lowell, that the average earnings of the operatives 
bave increased full one-third since the disastrous 
year 1842, or from $1.50 to lull $2 per week for fe- 
males, exclusive of board. But even this does not 

resent a fair view of the full effect of the passage 
of the tarii of 1842 upon labor. At that tima the 
proprietors were receiving nu dividends, and waiting 
the action of congress before deciding to stop the 
mills. Had congress adjourned without the tariff, 
more than one-half of the mills in New England 
would have stopped work at once. The reason as 
signed by the seeretary for his supposed fact is en- 
titled to aoma notice. “As the capital invested in 
manufactures is augmented by the protective tariff, 
there is a corresponding increase of power until tha 
control of such capita] over the wages of labor be- 
comes irresistible." That is to say, the greater tha 
inducement to build nills, and the greater the 
amount invested in works which are wholly unpro- 
ductive without hands to work thein, the greater is 
the power of tlie mill ownera to drive hands into 
them; in other words, the power of labor to get high 
wages diminishes in proportion as the demand for it 
is increased. 1f a greater solecism was ever put 
upon paper, we should be glad to see it. 

The whole force of tha report 1s levelled against 
the tariff of 1842, as if that were some new abomi- 
notion. It is pronounced ‘unequal, unjust, exorbi- 
tapt, and oppressive.” 

Now, the fast is, the tariff of 1842 was modelled 
upon the tariff of 1832. That was adopted as the 
ground work; the principla w: s the same, as a com- 
parison will show in the following table: 


Duties per tariff of 1832. Of 1842., 
Woollens 50 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Flannels 15 cts. sq. yd. 14 cts. sq. yard. 
Pig iron 10 dels. per ton 9 dols. per ton. 
Rolled iron 30 do. 25 do. 

Other bar iron 18 do. ri do. 


8 ets. per bush. 
21 ots. per Ib. 
4& 5 cls. sq. yd. 


Salt 20 cts. per bush. 
Brown sugar 23 cts. per lb. 
Cotton bagging 34 cts. aq. yd. 


Cotton mini- 
mum white 
goods 30 do. 20 do. 
Cotton mini- 
mum dyed 
rinted 35 do. 30 do. 
it will ba seen that thore was 3 general reduction 


on the highest rates of duty. That is to say, the 


pe ad Le E x 
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tlie door of the northern manufacturers. 
the general rate of ad valorem duties was raised 
from 25 to 30 per cent., but this was done wholly 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue. It be. 
comes, then, a matter of some interest to inquire, 
under what eireumstanees the tariff of 1832 was 
passed? ‘The national debt had been paid off, and a 
great reduction of the revenue was necessary. The 
Jackson party had decided majorities in both houses 
of congress; in the house of representatives consist- 
ing of upwards of thirty. The tariff of 1832 was 
prepared with great care, on the principle of raising 
the necessary revenue, ao disposed as to afford pro- 
tection to our own industry in all its branches. Ma- 
ny of the pratecuonists, however, were nol satisfied 
with the duty on woollen manufactures, high as it 
was, as nol corresponding with the high duty on 
wool. The bill pnssed tha house of representatives 
by a vote of 132 to 65. It is somewhat curious to 
find amongst the yeas the names of James K. Polk 
sud Cave Johnson. Of the nays more than one-half 
consisted of those who voted against the bill as not 
high enough on woollens leaving not more than thir- 
ty who voted against the bill on principle, consisting 
of Mr. McDuffie and his converts to the forty-bale 
theory. In the senate the same bill, fortified in the 
articles of woollens, by an addition of seven per 


cent., passed by a vote of 32 to 16—Mr. Dallas be- 


ing amongst those voting in the affirmative. Such 
was the position of the democracy of the country on 
the principle of discrimination in favor of protec- 
tion in 1832. None of its deformities were then dhs- 
covered. But South Carolina did not like this bill. 
She adopted the theory that it imposed a tax of 40 
per cent. on her exports. She threatened nullifica- 
tion and rebellion. Ganeral Jackson, at the next 
session of the same congress, propesed a reduction 
of the tariff in order to appease this froward state. 
He admitted that “it would seem a violation of pub- 
he faith suddenly to abandon the large interests 
which had grown np under the implied piedge of eur 
legislation," and added **that nothing could justify 
it but public safety, which is the suprame law. 


The pretext for reduction was, that the tariff 
would produce too much revenue—that congress had 
not carried out the reduction proposed by the secre- 
tary of the treasury in a bill which ha had at the 
previous session furnished to the house of represen- 
latives at their request. There was no foundation 
for this pretext, as was afterwards admitted by the 
seeretary himself in a document which he was call- 
ed to furnish, (Doc. 97, 2d sess. 22d cong.) ahowing 
that the tariff of 1832 actually made greater re- 
ductions than those proposed in his own bill. 


But under this pretext what was called Ver- 
planck's hill was brought forward, and the Jackson 
party were, most of them, drilled up to the mark of 
undoing their own work of the preceding session. 
But without success; for, after a violent effort, Ver- 
planck’s bill was abandoned. lt was in this state of 
things that Mr. Clay’s compromise bill was taken up 
by the defeated party, and carried through the house 
against the votes of the warmest friends of the pro- 
tective system. Mr. Clay acted under the mistaken 
idea, put forward by the administration, that the ta- 
riff of 1839 would produce more revenue than was 
required for the administration of the government. 
Experience and our present debt have proved the 
contrary. 


But with what face canthe party, nay the very 
men hy whose agenoy the tariff of 1839 was passed, 
now come forward denouncing the tariff of 1849— 
the same in principle, hut milder and more moderate 
in all respects than than that of 1832, as tha abom- 
ination of abominations—as a new concoction of cone 
centrated whiggery? Such is the spirit of party.— 
The Baltimore convention considered the vote of 
South Carolina necessury to secure the election of 
Mr. Polk, and the word went forth, down with the 
lariff. The affilia:ed presses of the party take up the 
note, and down with the accursed, the whig tariff of 
1842, 15 responded from the same throats which cried 
ay in favor of a si.nilar tariff in 1832, Thus are the 
great interests of the country made the sport and 
foot-ball of selfisl politicians in their eager pursuit 
of office. Itis this action of it which makes so 
many of the statesmen of Europe, and some amonest 
ourselves, pronounce our system a failure. We do 
not agree with them. With so much ef good we 
must expect some evil. We believe in a recupera- 
tive power which will eventually set things right.— 
We must oxpect wrong measures, but they will work 
their own cure. ftis possible to sound the depths of 
democracy too low. 


Mr. Walker expresses particular dislike to spacific 
duties, including the cotton minimums, whiob sre, 


in fact, merely specific duties. In this he goes 
against the experience of the whole world. He will : 
not find a mercantile man in the whole country to. 
agree with him. The difficulty of guarding against ~ 
fraudulent invoices has increased with the increase of 
our trade, and its tendency to fall into the hands of © 
unscrupulous foreigners, with whom the custom of 
double invoices is notorious. 

The carrying ont Mr. Walkers views in this partien- 

lar would not only pnt our whole system of revenue in 
peril, hut introduce rhe widest system of frand and per- 
jary which the world has ever seen. Many of the con- 
tinental tariffs, and the famona Zoll- Verein in particular, 
nre wholly specific, nianufaetures of cotton, wool, and 
silk being rated by weight. The British tariff admits ad 
valorem dutiea in the fewest possible cases, and then 
subject to a home valuation, at which the government 
officera are at liherty to take the goods on paying an ad- 
dition of tea per cent. Mr. Walkers objection that 
specific duties, and especially the cotton minimum, throw 
unequal burdens on the laboring classea and poor, com- 
pared to the rich, has hardly the shadow of truth to sup- 
port i'5 sa for as respecta the cotton. manufactures, fnot 
even the ahadow. Itia a fact, which mast he admitted 
by all who look into tha matter, that all the coarser manne 
factures of coton, all which possesa substance and are 
most profitalile in use by the laboring elusses, are Furnish- 
ed by the American msnufacthrers on hetter terms than 
they can be had in any other part of tha world. 1n this 
they challenge inquiry. The constantly inereasing de- 
mand for this deacription of goods, to markets in. whieh 
they meet the British in fn)! comperition, would ecem to 
be sufficient evidence of this faci; unless, indeed, one 
would adopt the discovery of the sagacious Bunoeleond, 
that the manufucturers sell their gaods abroad at one- 
half the price which they obtain at home. ‘The aecretary 
quate from: document 306, Ist ses., 281th Congress, (Mr. 
McKay’srepori,) to show the high duties payable on 
certain manufactures of cotton, adding: “This differ- — 
ence is founded on actual importation, and shows on 
average discrimination against the poor on cotton im- 
parts of 82 per cent. beyond what the tax would b: if 
asaessed upon the actual value.* Now, with all due 
respect for Mr. Walker, we must say, there is no such 
thing. He is u:terly mistaken. No such impu tations 
have heen made. No such horrid exaciion has been 
ractised upon the poor. Hia authority is thia. sixth co- 
umn of table C, appended to that report 306, stated in 
the table itself to be: "The rates ad valorem of the du- 
tea nyder the present. law, as estimaled in statements 
made to the committee, upon the authority of known and 
respectable merchants and importers in several of the 
large commercial cities.’ We find the explanation an 
page 72 of said report, in the “Price Current issued hy 
Stewart, Thonon, and Lay, Manchester, January 31, 
1843; with the rate of duty under tlie present Aincrican 
tariff added." tlere we find precisely the same rates of 
duty, baing thoso which would be charged on certain 
goods, €f imported, aa those given previously in the sixth 
column, very kindly eatimated no doubt by aome Man- 
chester agent. Amongst them we find “atouts or do- 
mestica,” (imitations of ours) estimated to pay upwarde 
of LUU per ceat. duty, whilst they were actually selling 
lower 1m Boston or New York than the prices quoted in 
thia very Manchester price current. Thia gross mistake 
of Mr. Walker is the niore extraordinary, sinca the ae- 
cond column of this same tahle C gives the actual rates 
ad valorem on gnods coming under the cotton mini- 
monia, as made up at the Treasury, upon the actual im- 
ports, being on the 20 ceut mitumum 49 per cent, and 
on the 30 cent minimam 43 per cent. ‘Thus vaniahes 
this grievance of the poor inte thin ar, But why, then, 
this heavy minimum daty on goods which requira no 
such protection? The whole matter is fully explained in 
the manorial of citizens of Boston interested in tha cot- 
ton manufacture, Document 461, 24 session, 27th con- 
gress,) from which we make the following extract frou 
paze 48: i 

“Tha foregoing analysis will have shown that the 
question of a protective tariff beata vary differently on 
different branches of the cotton manufacture. ‘I'he 
coarser fabrics, with which we supply foreign nations at 
the rate of about three millions of dollars per at rum; 19 
free competition with the British, it is quite obvious, are 
very litite if any way affected, by any tariff whatever.— 
The only effect of opening our porta to tins description 
of goods at u very low duty, or no duty ut all, would he 
the influx of the inferior British imitations moda from 
Bengal cotton, but which would prove to the consumer * 
intrinsically “dearer than our own mannfecmre made 
fram American cotton. So fac as relates to the finer 
qualities of plain cottons, a very moderate square yard 
daty will protect tha manufactures now in existence, fr 
is in reference to the article of printed calicoes and other 
faney goods that the question of the tarif ussumes ita 
chief importance,” &e. 

The great importance of the minimum consi ts in 
its tendency in constantly carrying the manutacture up 
into the finer and highe- branches. In this particular 
it was never more elfe tive than at the present. We 
agiee to Mr. Walker's diserim-nation of ‘‘maximuns 
revenue duties upon luxuries.” It is not easy perhaps 
to say whet are luxuries in this country, where labor 
has its luxuries as well asthe rich; but we aver, 80. für 
28 the cotton manufacture is concerned, that the effect ~ 
of the maximum is to collect a high duty on the finer 
and more costly hianches of the manufacture, without 
affecting the lower branches at all. So that, as a reve 
nue duty merely acting upon luxuries, it 1 the most 
efficient mode which can be adopted. 
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$519,358 32 
550,191 69 
30,833 27 


$10 677 59 
62.325 50 
13,002 09 

519,358 35 


The chief argument, hewe:ev which is expected to o- 
verthrow the t viff, lies in the fact that the maunfactui ei 
are just now sharing large dividends—tha! the busines: 
is in fact too profitable. “Thisis aerompsined iu the re- 
port by the allegation that the principle of protection ~ 
legislating for the rick, for clusses, for the benefit ol 
capital, loe the few instead of the many Howeser fals 

sus absurd, this os the cry which is expected to break 
down the tariff, and there is litte doubt it will succeed 

for the party have set up the ery, aud they have decided 
majorities in beth bs ue les of eongeess Ag dust such 
a ery what will it avail to state that this prosp rity is 
bot the reflux ol tiat tide whose long ebb in 1842-3 
filled the he rts of the manufacturers with dismay ?— 


the revenue. Mr. Gallatin, when acerctary during the | The receipts a nounted, to 

ar of 1812, recommend “t that the utes shoul! bej The expenditures tu 

Inabled, which advice wasadopted. [In feet, Mr Wal-| Excess of payments over receipts 
* p seems to be seing unier the spirit of contramely to) The ahove amount of receipts inclu les 
very thing trial am! estsdiished. . Cash on hand January 1, 1845 

We puss by his proposition far errving on the whole | Balance of state tax of 1344 

cade of Canada through the United States; his draw- ; 
hack of one-half the duties. hire Aiwericin. exports 
sould be tak: m exchange; iwa pepnistion of eight 
modred millinns dis bled from puvehasing our pr - 
ucts, by nur high duties on ll they wonld sell im ex- | 
change; the unfetiersd power ot agriculture to. bri ak 
dawn all restrictions; h & mflvted currency repealing the 
peration ol the tariff, &e. 


| This sum 
deducted from the wbnle receipts 


Leaves 
as the ordinary receipts for the ycar. 
The amont of expenditure includes 


$446,356 28 


That act on and react:on, by whch all profits in. difer- In all honesty and svbrieiy we feel hou to say that | Temporary loan for 1844 $85.000 00 
eot occap«tions are soon brought to the same level by | such a nomher o* nwarr niable assumptions, and such | Aud the 5 per cent. stock of 1842, paid 
the untai ing laws of competition? Ic is teue that want- | a medl- y of puerile ernibies, m ver betore issued ‘rary, — 1n 1845 46,550 00 


lae'nrea hive shared F lly in the general prosperity, and 
there are instanses in whi:h the profi s of the tast ye r 
[have reached twenty per cent. There are at Level 
;nine companies mnotacturmg cotton empl ying a capi- 
ti of nineaud ah If m Nions Of tese five made no 
‘dividends daring the entire year 1342. The dividends 
fer the four years 4942, 1843, 1844, «nd 1545, average 
lelevea aud a qua ier per ecat. pe: annam on thee pital, 
froin wh ch shesld «e deduc ed about thr. e-feorths pec 
cen’. foe the risk of fie, leav ng the a-tual ueit earnin.s 
not over ten and » half per veut. per annum. lhis is 
somethiog more than the same establishments will ave- 
rage since they hive been in operation; and these are 
" undoub'edly the most »uccessful concerns m the coun- 
‘try, far abeve the average — Ano'her important fict: 
tne great st profits have been made hy those mills mak- 


ny iepsrtment of cur government Bat «tiat of that? f 

Itis Yun d ta the skies in the niga s of the party 25 a) This sum 

new revelation in political science The po'iey iste be | deducted from the whole expenditures 
earrieid out; so beit, Jf New York aud Pennsylvn 

»re sick of th ie praspemty und. v th? prct-etive system |J eaves as the ordinary expenditures of 
which they established, 99 be it But let the addittenal the year $418,641 59 


imports of twenty oc thirty midinns per aunum, come To "ineet the excess of nayments of $30,833 27 
i UE ns. an di obj«t d the peliey pad the treasurer will have the balance of the state tax 
the «cond year shall come round, the currency will feel ; : i & Y ; 
il, the labor of the country will feel it, Locofocvism will, of LBS, amounting io 869 PPa? eae aa 
feel it. ar w» are ne true proplict— Communicated to the | 1 5 M ' 5 8 
Nut. Intelligencer. j of 1815. , 
E That sum will not only psy the above-named ba- 
me ee EE | lance, hut will be nearly sufficient to pay the $37,140 
MASSACIJIUSETTS. | je 5 per cent. stock of 1842, which falls due in 
1840. 
——— — A —— M————Á———— 
ing zoods fer lore gn marke s, on whch of course the; — T; islahtre assembled at Boston in annual E| lt is confidently helieved that no ctate tax will be 
tariff has no bearing. About une third of this profit has one KE a awe |necessary to enable the treasury to meet the de- 
been in the advance of the raw mat rial during the year, The senale, on the 10th organized hy electing Wm manus upon it for the coming year. - 
the most successful establishments hving Lid m their; B. Calhoun E ves deniErlogreceivedit33 outo 35" To this end, 1 recommend a most rigid scrutiny 
entre stocks be ore the advance, equal to about two, Wes oscar (hee Calhoun was elected clerk; into every branch of expenditures, and if any item is 
| cents the pound. | by alike vote. Benjamin Stevens was chosen ser- f found not called for by the public interest, that it be 
There is also abundant evidence tliat the voiton manne curtailed. 
Libera! appropriations of money for meritorious 


f:etire his been fa orably affected in sn equil ar great- | pner er m I app itorio 
he popular vate for governor and Heul. gover ohjects, within the appropriate sphere of legislative 
previsions, and nota dollar for a useless office, or an 


er degree in Great Betan, and that their sp one's hive! 
| r.atizeil greater profits os their espital than any of euri were ascertained to stand " i 
Total vote cast 105,928 necessary | unnecessary purpose, is true econoiny. 
When the remaning $37,140, of the debt of 1842, 


$131,550 00 
550,191 59 


estallisimen's wha ever: What a bughear is this cle For governor. 


, mor about enavicons profizs, apeer| legislat on tor elis- to a choice 51,965. 


For instme-, “the true questi n is whe:her the farmer 
and planter shall, toa great extent, supply nur penple 
with cheap manulfseturcs pureha ed »bioad. with ther 
agricultural products, cr whether this exchange siall 


their supply thrown as a monopol, at large prices, by 
| by high tuisfs, into the handa of our awn m mufieur rs? 
| This is precise.y the language used! hy Mr. MeDuffie 
; in nullification times. He Jolluws him m saying that 
| we demand sp cie from all the world to an extent which 
they cannot supply, at the same time, wnh singuül«r in- 
eonsisteney, he adv: etes the subireasury on the ground 
that will feeiitate a larger supply of American sold 
€ d, and tous ge greater security tn all the business 
| of ine country. [tis singular that the sceretars should 
| have adopted his exploded tin ory sta time when the 
son'h is so decidedly repudiating it; aud that he should 
| use this argum: nt in order to c rry northern votes, 


ty buted the peculiar prosperity of the north to the very 
system of pro‘ectinn, only to he accaunted for on the 
ground of i's being a robbery committed on the south. 


The secretory ca nplains that the manufacturers have 
uot generslly answered hse reulars. Is that snrpris n5? 
We know tha! some answers were prepar: d which vere 
kept b:ek on the ground thet it was iue to a proper 
sclt-respect. Me Walker had given publc novice that 
his mind was made up to a reducton of the tiff ac- 
cording toa seale established m his owu mind. H soh- 
ject, therefore, was not to esllect inform nion in order 
to foem an opininn, but apparently to find evidence a- 
gsinst the minu‘acturers. They thought, besides, (hat 
the proper tribüral for sch an investigation is 4 tom- 
mittee of congress. To such a committee tucy will 
readily exlibit every thing connected with the subject 


It would occupy too much space to notice all the curi- 
osities of this r: port. ‘The secreti ry i- utterly oppo ed 
to countervailing r strictims, aa in ffisscivo.—lilF v- 
ing m this Iro n the high authority of General Jackson, 
and in oppositinn to the testimony cf Mr. Hu:kisson, 
who justified himself fia his -elaxations of the naviga- 
tion laws on this ground solely. le quotes the repe | 
of the duty on o»tton as s vo'untary conecssion, when 
the fact is notorious that it wis only owing to the ve- 
presentat os of the Manchester Chainber of Commerce 
that the Amer-cans were supplanting them in foreign 
markets in heavy gonds, and that the smoll duty of 2s. 
lid. the hundred weight operated to the extent as a 
bounty tn theier vals, What was the British duty on 
cotton before the estshlisiment of our tarif? From 
1809 to 1814 25s. 6d. the hundred weight, or 53 cents 
the pound. From 1815 to 1819 8s. Git. ihe hundred 
weight, or nesrly 2 cents the pound. He greatly over- 
estimates the velue adie d to the cottan crop by mann- 
facture; he supposes it ineressed in value sevenfold, 
whio4 is nearly double the fact. Ie recommends, in 
ease of war, a reduetico of dutics in order to incrvase 


be forbidden bs high dotes an such manufactures, and |, 


whilst the theory, as expvunded by Mr. McDuffie, at- | 


Scatattering, 


For lieul. governor Whole number of votes cast, 
105,871. Necessary to a choice 52,937. 


John Reed has 51,365 
George Savary, SON 
John M. Brewster, 8,363 
Charles W. Moure, 8,023 
Scattering, 408 


There being no election, the house by concurrent 
vote proceeded to make a choice. Messrs. Briggs 
and Reed received the unanimous vote of the senate, 
and oearly a unanimous vote of the house, and were 
declared duly elected. 


' Governor Baices’ ANNUAL MESSAGE was deliver- 
ed on the 13th. 1t occupies two columns of the Bos- 
ton Atlas, which in this era of long documents must 
be considered quite reasonable—and affords it sume 
chance of being read. The following are extracts 
from it. 

{inrronuctoay.] 


a — ————————tÓ Cs 


The past year has heen one of general prospecity 
and health to the people of this commonwealth. 

Labor and capita! have been actively employed, 
and have reciprocally contributed to each other's 
success. Labor and capital ought to be so employed. 
And while eacb is willing to inake a fair division of 
their just earnings, they are, and must he, frien.ls. 

Not only has an unusual degree of industry and 
enterprise animated our business community. but a 
spirit of kindness and good feeling has displayed it- 
self among all classes of our citizens, in their inter- 
course with each other. 

Those “principles of humanity and generel bene- 
volence, publie and private charity, industry and fru- 
gality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings, 
Sincerity, good humor, and all social affections and 
genecous sentiments among the peuple," specially 
enjoined by the constitution of the state, to be pro 
moted by the legislature, have manifested thein- 
selves throughout the commonwealth. They are 
worthy the attention of men associated together 
for a common benefit, and the extent of their pre- 
valence indicates the degree of civilization and 
Christianity in every community. 

These tokens of good, which, under the Divine 
favor flows out Irom our free and liberal institutions, 
call for our greatful acknowledgements to that great 
and Good Being, whose mercies to us as a people, 
have been so distinguished. 

^ [FINANCES—8TATE DEBT.) 

The state of our finances for the past year, as J 
learn from the treasury of the commonwealth, is as 
follows:— P Á 


| ses, and for the rich, when analyzed. George N. Briggs, (whig) has 51.638 11 b id ülprrert isi Xr Gra ct 
CGEDOCUUNSMOM A HE eoru Sr gary sta hae bere pis lee debt aon he tli 

, it is the argument of the forty bale theory, that a tariff; Samuel &. Sewell, 8,316: for $995 000. issued by the state in payment of its 
Papue samua tsa iket qiias upon expl cdi. Ailenry Shaws 8,099 stock in the western railroad corporation, will be 


payable. 

The sinking fund set apart to meet Ihat debt now 
amounts to $359,141 25 This sum, with the ac- 
ering annual interest, together with the yearly 
amount from (he sales of the public lands, in the 
state of Maine, which is appropriated by law for the 
same purpose, with the annual interest thereon, will 
amount, in 1847, with the present state of the re- 
ceipts from the public lands, to a million dollars. 

The amount, whatever it may be, with the stock 
itself, will constitute the assets of the state, at thal 
time, to meet its serip for $995,000. 

The state has lent its credit to various railroad 
campanies, to the amount of $5,049,555 56. 

One million aud fifty theusand dullars of this 
amouul, for scrip Joaned to the eastern railroad, the 
Norwich and Worcester railroad, the Andover and 
Haverliill railroad, and the Boston and Portland rail- 
road corporations, will be due in 1857-9. None of 
the residue falls due before 1863. ‘These roads are‘ 
all in successful operation, and the cumpanies pay 
the interes! on their several debts, as they fall due. 

The payment and fulfilment of the obligations of 
the bonds, which the state holds against the several 
companies, are secured hy mortgages on the indebt- 
ed roads. In addition to the mortgage on the western 


| railroad, the state holds, in trust, a fund, amounting 


to $290,610 61, and which is yearly increasing, by 
accumulating interest and additions to the principal, 
forthe same purpose. Without some unexpected 
contingency, which no sagacity can foresee, there is 
no probability the state will ever be c.lied upon to 
pay one dollar of these liabilities. 


[sTATE cREDIT.] 

With a character fur punctuality, unsullied hy a 
failure tomect any one of her pecuniary engage- 
ments, and with a oredit equal to bullion, for any, 
purpuse that she may choose to use it, there is no- 
thing in lier indebteduess or liabilities, either on her 
own account, or to aid others in carrying on those 
great works of internal improvement, by which her 
mountains aie pierced and valleys striped with rail- 
ruad iron, that alarin the most timid financier, cr 
give a moinent's uncasiness to the most cautious of 
her citizens. 

Having the largest representative body, in propor- 
tion to the number of their constituents, of any go- 
vernmeat in the world, atonce their pride and their 
security, the prudent, industrious, enterprising peo- 
ple of this cominonwealth must essentially change 
their characterfand principles, as old now as their 
political existence, before a legislature can be as- 
sembled tn this place that would involve tho state in 
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any wild and unautaorised projects, or do any thing 
to tarnish her good name for honesty or punctuality. 
May the time never come when every citizen of 
Massachuse!ts would not feel the slightest just re- 
preach upon the integrity of the commonwealth, to 
be a stain upon his own private characte! Mata- 
tion belongs to political as well as ta all other human} 
institutions, but 1 am sure no political vicissitude 

can ever spread, over our venerated coinmonweal h, 

the gloom of such a day. 

- [RatLroaps.] 

There is now in successful uperation, within (he | 
limits of Massachusetts, seven hundred tiles of rail- | 
road. These roads cost about $28,000,000. The 
average value of this stock is above par, and their 
average dividends exceed 6 per cent. The amount; 
of their dividends shows the wisdom of the invest- | 
ment of the capital which built them, the amount of 
business done upon them, and their great public uti 
lity. The railroad from this city to Albany, me. 
the Green Mountains, is one of the great achieves 
ments of the age. Altogether, they furnish evidences 
of the resources, the enterprise, the perseverance | 
and the prosperity of our peuple. ' 

Among other important topics introduced into the | 
late communication of the president of the U. States, | 
to both houses of congress, tat of the tariff occupied | 
an important place. | 


[FEDERAL RELATIONS—PROTECTIVE POLICY ] 

The people of Massa laselts are deeply interested 
in the protective. policy. ln at, them labor, their 
capital, aud their prosperity are essentially involved. 

For more thau a quarter of a century alter the 
adoption the constitution, their capital was Inostly 
engaged in commerce. But the course of national 
legislation has indueed them to withdraw a large por- 
tion of that capital from commerce, and invest it in : 
manufacturing establishments. Massachusetts has at 
this time $60,000,000 invested in manufactures. 

Vhe cousututouality of the protective principle, | 
excepl as an incident to revenue, is clearly denied | 
by the president, in his message, and by (he secreta- | 
ry of the treasury, in his annual report. lam not 
aware that such a denial bas ever before, since the 
adoption of the federal constitution, been promulgat- 
ed trom those high places. Perhaps, in justice to 
those functionaries, it should be said, that the opini- 
ons now avowed by them, on this subject, are the 
same which they were known to euterlain before 
their elevation to the posts which they now occupy. 

There is, bowever, a. remarkable difference be-. 
tween the doctrines and arguments of the presidents 
message, and the doctrmes and arguments of his 
predecessors, on the same sabject. Exery one of 
those illnstrions meu, Irom general Washington to 
general Jackson, all of whom belonged to the age ul 
the constitution and of the revolutiou, in their of- 
ficial comaiunications, in the plainest and mosi ex- 
plicit manner assert the coustitutionality of a protec 
uve tanit, and recommend congress ty [o-ier and 
protect the manalactures ol the country dy their 
legislation ‘he preamble tu the second act passed 
by the first congress » hich assembled ander the cons- 
stitution ol the U. States, declared tie object oi the 
act to be the encouragement ol mapulactores and the 
rawing of revenue. 

Many of the framers uf the curstitition sat in that 
congress. Washington, the president o) the conven- 
tion which made the constitution, signed that uil. 
During the discussion of the measure In Congress, no 
one objected lor the «ant ot cunstituliuial pos er.— | 
On the contrary, it. was declared that one leading 
object ol the adoption of the constitution by the peo- 
ple of the states, was lo conier upun congress the, 
power to protect the labor ad muustiry of the coun- | 
try, and that they expected that power to be exer-! 
€ised. Peutions tor (hal purpose were presented to 
that congress, froin the people of Suuth Carolina, | 
Marytand, New York and Massachusetls, Against 
a principle reaching back to the origin, and duwing 
out from the very lountaim of our government, the 
secretary of the tieasor), in his oficial report, aid | 
the preaiuent n. his message, wage a war of exter-| 
mination, ‘The secretary ascribes to tt, the instavi- 
fity ol all former revenue bulls, and avows the pur 
pose ol diving it from the statate bookset the union. 

Betore the asloption of the coustitation ol the U. 
States, cach state possessed the power Lo lay duties! 
und tuiposts, and to regulate trade with other stales 
and nations. lisa power incident to tlie sovereignty | 
of every independent state. And it may be a 


by every such state, for the protection and encourage 
meni ol its manufactures, or any other interest within 
its Jimits. By the express language of the federal 
constitution, this important power is antrendered by 
the statea to the general government. 1s the power 
thus given up by the states, lost o). anmbilated by 
that surrender. 

The absurdity of such a preposition is its refuta- 
thon. This essential attribute of a sovereign state 


was transferred to the general government, not that 
it should lie dormant, or be extinguished, but that it 
might be put into action with more efficiency, for the 
common benefit. So the authors of the constitution, 
and the membera of the first congress understood it, 
There is but one restriction upon its exercise, and 
that is the prohibition of a tax upon exports from 
any ef the states. 

Mr. Madison argues the existence of the right in 
congress to protect the home industry of the country, 
upon the ground which ] have stated, with unan- 
swerahle ability. He says ‘tif congress have not the 
power, it 15 annihilated lor the vation; a policy with- 
out example in any other nation, and nut within the 
reason o! the solitary one in our own,” 

Jn his message to congress io 1796, gen Washing- 
ton says: "Congress have repealedly, and not without 
success, directed (heir attention tu the encourage- 
ment of manufactures. The ohject is of too much 
consequence, not to insure a continuance, of their 
elforts, in every way which shall appear eligible.” 

Mr. J ffersan, in his message of November, 1808, 
says—'"The situation into which we have heen thus 
lurced, has impelled us to apply a portion of our in-! 
dustry and capital to internal manufactures and im- 
provements. ‘he extent of this conversion is daily | 
increasing, and lite doubt remains, that the estab 
hshments formed and forming, will, under the aus-| 
pices of cheap materials ani. subsistence, the Iree- | 
dom ol lahor from taxation «ith us, aod of protect- 
ing duties and prohibitions, become permanant.” In 
1916, Mr. Jetlerson addressed a letter to Benjamin, 
Aarti, of Massactisetts, in. which he re-affirms in 
the fullest manner his opinion in favor of the policy 
of protecting American manufactures, or of what he | 
culls the “American System.” Inthat letter, he says 
the “federal merchants of Massachusetts? are op- 
posed to this system. 

Mr. Maison said, in his message of February, 
1815: “There is no subject which can enter with 
greater force into the deliberations of congress, than 
a consideration of the means to preserve and pro- 
mote the manufactures which have spruny into ex- 
istence and attained an unparalleled maturity through- 
out the United States, during the period of the Eu- 
ropean wars. This source of national indepen 


| 


4 
| 


;deuce and wealth, I anxiously recommend, there- 


fore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of 
congress," In his inaugural message, m March, 
1817, President Monroe said; “Our manufactures 
will likewise require the systematic and fostering’ 
care of the government. 


In 1824 General Jackson, in a letter addressed to 
Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, on the subject of 
the tariff, says: "I will ask what is the real situa- 
tion ot our agriculturist? Where has the Ame- 
rican Jarmer a inatket for his surplus produc? Ex- 
cept for cotton, he has neathera loreign o1 a home 
market. Does not this clearly prove, where there 
Is no markel, either al home or abroad, that there 
Is tou much labor employed 10 agriculture, and that 
the channels for labor should be multiphed? Com- 
mun Sense points out. at once the remedy. Draw 
trom agriculture this superabundant labor, employ it 
in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a 
hume market for your bread stuffs, and distributing 
labor to the most profitable account, and benefits to 
the country will result. ‘Jake fiom agriculture in 
the United Statea, six hundred thousand men, wo 
men, and children, anid you will at once give a home 
market for more bread stuffs than all Europe no « 
lurnishes us, — In short, sir, we have been too long sub- 
ject to the British merchants Iis tine that we should 
become a little more Americanized; and, instead of , 
feeding the paupers of England, feed our own; or, 
Clee, 10 a short lime, by continuing our present poli- 
ey, we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves. In 
February, 1828, the same eminent individual sent to 
the governor of the state of Indiana, in answer io! 
certain resolutions of the legislature of that state, 
ou the subject of the tariff and internal improve- 
ments, a copy of the letter Jrom which the foregoing 
extracts are made, and remarks: * will further ob- 
serve to your excellency, that my views of constitu- 
tional power and: American policy were nubiped, 
nm no small degrec, m the times and trom the sages 
of the revolution, and that my experience has not 
disposed me to forget their lessons." What General 
Jacksou said would be the effect of encouraging 
manufactures, m creating a home market lor agricul- 
tural productions, bas become history. That portion 
of our popolation now engaged in mechanical trades 
and imanulactüres, furnish a "market lor more bread 
stulls than all Europe now furnishes us.” ‘The pro- 
ductive dustry of Massachusetts, for the year ond- 
ing April first, 1845, a» shown by the statistics. col- 
lected ander the uireetion of the last legislature, 
umounts to $123,U00,000. 

With her population of 800,000, she receives an-. 
uually the products of sister states, to the amount of 


forty millions of dollars. Deducting the amount of , 
domestic manufactures exported, and this sum equals a 
one-half of the exports of all the states of the Union, 
to the whole world. Can pursuits which produce , 
such results, and which furnish them wilh such a 
home market, be injurious to the other states? 

The extracts which I have read present the ex- 
panded views and statesman-like sentiments of their 
Patriotic and illustrious authors, upon a subject. 
which they considered very intimately connected | 
with the permanent prosperity of their conntry. | 

How striking the contrast with the arguments and 
views of the present chief magistrate, by which ha 
repudiates the policy of the fathers of the republic, 
and proposes to measure and gauge every duty to. 
be imposed hereafter, by what he denominales a ree 
venue standard! 

That class or. politicians, who deny both the ex-« 
pediency and constitotionality af giving legislative 
protection to the manufacturing and industrial mter- 
ests of the country, have themselves ventured upon 
the boldest exercise of federal authority ever ate 
tempted smce the origin of the government. Passing 
by the treaty-making power, which, by the terms of ^ 


„the constitution, is Lo ho!d intercourse with foreign 


governments, by the simple process of resolution, 
the lowest form of legislative action, they have 
brought a foreign nation into this confederacy of 
states. This extraordinary measure, carried, (as it” 
is believed by those who are opposed to it,) against 
the wishes of a majority of the people of the states, - 
has been consummated for the avowed purpose of 
"giving security and permanency to the institutions 
of the south.” In other words, for protecting the 
capital of the slave states, of this Union, which is 
mvested in slaves. By the existing laws of the 
United States, it is piade piracy and punishable 
with death, through the irestrumentality of the fo- 
reign slave trade to bring slaves into any of these 
states. Yet, by this summary process of resolution, 
thirty thousand foreign slaves are at once brought 
into and vuder the jurisdiction of the laws of this ree 
public. 

Shall the powers of our national legislature ba 
exerted to protect the capital of one partion of the 


. Union, consisting of property in human beings, 


whilst that protection shal) be withheld from the 
property and the labor perf; rmed by tue muscles of 
freemen m all the rest of the Union? ‘These are 
questions which recent events brmg home to the 
mind of every freeman in this great country, with 
earnestness and solemnity. ‘They are put, uot lor 
the purpose of arousing sectiopa! prejudiers, Qr ex- 
asperaling party feelings; bat tor the purpose of 
calimg your sttenlion, and the attention of the peos 
ple of te Camimunywealth, o what is passing before 
us. By the annexation of a Joreign state, and its 
admission into the Union, the preponderance i$ giv 
en, m ene brauch ot tie natiunal legislature, to the 
siavehulding states. lt is very clear that no such 
event was contemplated at the time of the adoption 
of the constituuen. So far irom looking to the as- 
cendeucy of the slave states in either hranch of the 
legislature, the constitution itself recugutzes and ra- 
tifie- the ordinance of 1737. tur the government of 
the North West Teritory, by tue provisions of 
which three new states were to be admitted into the 
Uniun, 19 which slavery was never to exist. Whilst 
thia measure foi ihe protection of the slave capital 
of the south is i progress, the executive chief ms- | 
gistiate proposes to change the policy and utterly 
abandun s system which has been cherished by a 
majority of the people and their representatives, 
Irom the beginning of the government, ls this great 
change to take place? Is asystem begun by the fas, 
thers of the constitution, and which has been more 
than fifty years in maturing, which has filied the na- 
lional treasury with revenue, and covered the whole 
country with the evidences of prosperity to be struck 
down at a blow? 

Standing by the pillars of the constitution, and 
ready to defend sud uphold every part of it, l truat 
the legislature of Massachusetts will inaist that ath 
the rights secured to the citizens of the commons 
wealth shall be acknowledged aud respected. 


[STATE PmisoNs.] 

Tne reports of the olliccrs in the state prison pre» 
sent a satisfactory state of affairs in that mstitution. 
A personal examination of the prison by the govern- 
or and council, confirms these reports. About six 
thousand dollars have been expended in repairs aud 
buildings within the walls during the year. Theexs 
penditures seem to have been judiciously made, and — 
the itaprovearents are nuportant and useful. A re- 
markable degree of health bas prevailed among the 
prisoners. But one death bas occurred among nears 
ly three liundred persons in twelve monis. 

The fruits of a mild and liumane treatment manis 
fest themselves, muen to the credit ol the officers, , 
and gomg eliougly to confirm the correctness of aueh ` 
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8 systen. 
leave it with respert for the laws whose penalties 
they have been made to feel, and with kind feelings 
towards the officers. They ge again into the world, 
many of them with the purpose and the hope, by a 
correct course of conduct, ef restoring themselves 
to their friends, instead of breathing out threaten 
ings and vengeance against their fellow inen. 

This state of moral feeling, on the part of prisan- 
ers, is au important point gained in the administra- 
tion of penal law. "There isa small lihrary in the 
institution, which ia much used by the prisoners, du- 
ing the hours that they are in their cells. The ln- 
speetors and Warden concur in the opinion that an 
addition of suitable books is desirable. [think one 
or two hundred dollars, for that purpose, fto the 
prison funds, would tend to improve the inoral con- 
dition of its unfortunate inmates. 


[CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. } 

In connection with this subject, | deem it proper 
to call your attention to another important branch 
of the criminal law of the commonwealth. By ex- 
isting slatates, there are four crimes punishable 
with death: treason, murder, rape, and burning a 
dwelling house in the night time. 

If the penalty attached to the violation of a law 
is, in the poblic opinion, too severe, (wo cunse- 
quences will manifest themselves in ils administra- 
tion. First, a difficulty in procuring convictions; 
and secondly, if convictiuns take place, the pardon- 
ing power will be strong!y urged 1o interpose and 
mitigate the punishment. Wise and judicious legis- 
lators should endeavor to avoid buth of these conse- 
quences. They are grave and serions evils. Fora 
jury to hesitate to find a fact, because, by such find- 
ing, too heavy a blow, in their opinion, wili fall upon 
the head of a fellow being, against whom it should 
be found, would tend to weaken the public confi- 
dence in that important and sacred tribunal. Those 


'who,are acquainted with the history of judicial 


proceedings, must be aware that such cases do 
sometimes occur. Asa general rule, it would be a 
dangerous and unauthorized exercise of the pardon- 
ing power, for an executive magistrate to interpose 
aod arrest the execution of law, because in his opi- 
nion its penalty was too severe.- But in a case where 
the expression of a strong public sentiment should 
speak out, in accordance with his own views as to 
the rigor of the punishment, there is danger that the 
pressure might be too powerful for a kind hearted 
though upright magistrate to resist. lt is quite ob- 
vious, that at this day the inclination of the public 
mind is in favor of the diminution of the severity of 
punishment. 

So far as legislation can prevent it, the commis- 
aion of a greater offence should never be presented 
to tbe mind of a criminal, as a means of avoidiog 
detection in the commission of a lesser one. In re- 
ducing the penalty for robbery of the person, and 
for breaking and entering a dwelling house in the 


-highl time, (the burglar being armed,) from death to 


confinement in the state prison, Lapprehend our own 
legislature were influenced, at least to some extent, 
by tbis principle, i am persuaded they acted wise- 
ly in so doing. 

lu a sister state, where such a change has tsken 
place in the law applicable to robbery, it is said, 
that, while the number of murders has dimmished, 
ihe number of robberies has nol increased. ln one 
of the counties of our own commonwealth, within 
the last year, a person has been executed, who had 
committed, under the most aggravated circam- 
stances, the doable ermine of rape and murder. 

In aoother o! our counties, a man was bung, se- 
veral years ago, for the marder of a female whom 
he had first violated. [n the confession of his crime, 
l am informed, be declared, that the thuuzht of 
committing murder did not enter his mind until after 
tbe perpeiration ol the first ollence, when the puor 
vietun told him he would have to be hung for what 
he had done, He said, it then instantly occurred to 
him, that the only hope of escaping detection and 
death, was to put the witneas of his guilt out of the 
way. With the desperate hope of saving tis own 
life, he seized a club, followed and killed the «rong- 
ed and fying lemale. How many such cases there 
may have been, Outuscience alone can tell. If a 
single one has been kuown to exist, does nol that 
one furnish a sulfictent reason for removing the 
temptation for its repetition? [ recommend to y cur 
calm consideration. the propriety ol reducing the 
nuuber of capital offences now existing in this com- 
monwealth. In the case of murder, much reflec- 
tion has convinced me of the propriety of making 
degrees of guilt in that crime. Whilst the penalty 
ol death shall remain against the wiltul and deliber- 
ate murderer io the first degree; murder in the se- 
cond degree, comuntted under circcmstances ol mi- 
tigation, should be punished by contiuement in the 
state prison during life. 


Generally, those who leave the prison, 1 


[LUNATIC HOSFITAL.} 
The anuual report of tlie trustees of the state hu- 
natic hospital, at Worcester, will be laid before you, 
giving “a statement of the condition of the hospital, 
and alj its concerns,” in compliauce with the law 
creating that noble institution. Since the last re- 
port, the two new wings to the building have been 
completed. By these additional edifices, accommo- 
dations are furnished for oue hundred and forty 
more patients than coald be accommodated before. 
The whole number of inmates, at this time, is 
about three hundred and sixty. The arrangements, 
order, neatness, and general management of the in- 
stitution, are admirahle. |t fully maintains its high 
character, as an asylum, erected by the muniacence 
of the state, lor the reception of that unferlonate 
class of our fellow : beings. who, by the Providence! 
of God, are bereft of their reason, Under the ad- 
ministration of the benevr dent and accomplished su- 
perintendent, whose valuable services have been de- 
voted to the institution from the eommencement of 
its operations, the sufferings of al! the patients are 
greatly allevtated, and a good proportion of them, 
restored to health and reason, with joyful and gratefn! 
hearts are given back to their families and friends.’ 
Every philanthropist, and every lover of his state, 
must feet gratified that such an institation has been 
established and sustained within its limits. 
[THE BLINO.] 
The liberal appropriations annually made by the 
legisiature, for the benefit of the blind, and the deaf, 
and dumb, furnish the means of imparting the ires- | 
sures of instruction and knowledge to many children, | 
| whose indigence would forever shut them ont from 
those blessings, but for the provisions of the com- 
monwealth in their behalf. The benefactors of those 
institutions, where these classes of children are rc- | 
ceived and taught, and those generous and kind-| 
hearted instructors who devote their lives to their, 
service, are entitled to the thanks and gratitude of 
| mankind. 
You will be informed of the number and condi- j 
tion of the militia aad arms of the commonwealth, 
by the report of the adjutant general, whicb will æ 
laid hefore you in due time. 


{epucaTion. | 

The Massachusetts school fund now amounts to 
| 810,493 00. The annual interest of this fund is 
! distributed among the towns for the henefit of com 
mon schools. The past year, the towns raised, far| 
the support of common schools, $576,556 02, being 
an increase over the preeeding year of $23,000.— 
The secretary of tbe board of education, in his re 


| of the members, were worthy of all praise. 


in their einployment, and better wages for their ser- 
vices, are demanded. These are sn^hjects which, in 
your parental care for tlie present and future chil- 
dren of the commonwealth, you cannot with safety 
overlook. ] am happy to believe that at this time 
there exists among the thonsands of teachers in this 
state, a trner estimate of the dignity and magnitude 
of their emmployment,acd more zeal to fit themselves * 
for it, than has ever b fore existed. The Normal 
schools begin to make themselves beneficially feltin 
this respect, in those parts of the state where they 
have been longest in cperation. Witbin the last few 
months, a new element has been introduced, calen- 
lated to awaken a new interest among instructers of 
youth. I allude to Teacher's Institutes. At these 
meetings, those persons who are, or who expect to be 
teachers, assemble together, and spend their time in 
taking lessons, and hearing lecturcs from experienced 
and accomplished masters, op those suhjects which 
are connected with school teaching. These meet- 
ings have been for some time in operation in the 
siale of New York, and have been attended with 
sigeal success. For tne purpose of making the ex- 
periment here, a distinguished and patriotic citizen 
of Boston, who, a few years since, gave ten thou- 
sand dollars to aid in the introduction of Normal 
schools, with the same spirit of liberality, offered a 
thousand dollars for delraying the expenses of the 
experiment. Under the direction and personal sa- 
perintendence of the enlightened and persevering 
secretary of the board of education, four Institutes 
were assembled in different sections of the comuion- 
wealth. In cvery iostance, the result was most satis- 
factory and auspicious. | had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the exereises and proceedings of one of those 
interesting assemblages. The lessons and lectures 
of those who conducted the Institute were in the 
highest degree instructive. The punctuality, atten- 
tion, itoprovement, and entire devotion to the great 
purpose for which they came together, on the part 
l hope, 
before another year, some plan may be matured, by 
which al) the teachers in the state may be able to 
participate in those institutions. May not some 
legislative aid and encouragement be given to a mea- 
sure which looks entirely to the increased qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and the improvement of common 
schools? | commend this great subject, which im- 
volves the character and destiny of the common- 
wealth, in all its branches, and with all its interests, 
to your wise deliberations. 


The statute of distributions, and our adinirable 
system of popular education, must ever be among 


port for the present year, states that the amount!the most efficiect instruments of preserving to the 
raised by towns in various ways, "for common} people their cherished iustitotions and liberty itself, 
schools, will exceed one dollar apiece for every | The first, at once the voice of trae affection and the 


man, woman, and child, in the state." The people 
of Massachusetts expend annually, for the purposes 
of education, more than a million of dollars. The, 
returns from the towns, for 1844-5, show the numher 
of scholars in the state, between the ages ef four | 
and sixteen years, to be 194,984. The whole num- 
ber of publie schools is 3382. Incorporated acade 
mes, 66; unincorporated academies, private schools, 
and schools kept to prolong public sehools, 1167;| 
aaking schools of all kinds, 4615. The number of 
teachers in the pablic schools, including winter and 
summer, is 7267. Of these, 2523 are females, and 
4774 males. These returns also show several nne 
provements gratilying to the friends of education.— 
The secretary says “the average length of the 
schools has increased a (ull month each." ‘The* 
nomber of schools kept through the year has also in- | 
creased. Whilst there 13 a gradual improv emeu! in 
the average attendance, the irregularity in that re] 
spect continues to be a serious evil. When the state 
furnishes the means for schooling all its children. 
and those children or their parents, neglect to 1m- 
prove those means, the lands of the state are not 
only wasted to the extent that they are not iaiprov- 
ed, bat the absent children are grossly wronged, and 
the pablic defrauded of the benefits which would re- 
sult from their edceation. Lrberty, without intelli- 
geuce, cannot be properly appreciuted, or long pre 
served. Our district school huases are the moral 
and intellectual laboratories, where, ander the fos- 
tering care of the state, and tne blessing of Provi- 
dence, the minds and characters of the rising gener- , 
ation, as they succeed each other, are to be fitted j 
for the enjoymeut of freedom, and for Ree 
the high duties of treemen, or their neglect is te sink 
those generations to the condition ol slaves, whether 
they continue to live under the name of liberty or 
not. No expedient should be left ontried, which the 
wisdom of the legislature can suggest, or the vigi- 
lance of schoo! coimiitees, or other citizens invent, 
to fill our schoo! houses, and give to every child the 
benefit of the liberal and Ireo provisions made for 
him. ‘To perfeet our system of common schools, 
higher quaiifications 10 teachers, more permanency 


dictate of equity and justice, distributes equally 
among kindred of the same degree, the accumulated 
wealth of the ancestor. By the munificent opera- 
tions of the other, the treasures of educatiou and 
kpowledge are alike distributed among all the fami- 
lies of the state, and the children of the poor and 
the rich, so far as the means of intelligence and 
mental cultivation are concerned, begin life upon 
equal terms. Under this just and beautiful system, 
which began with the pilgrims, the history of our 
people thus far shows, that, ia the higher and better 
pursuits of life, the children of the poor have been 
successful, as well as the children of the rich. 

Jn two former communications to the legislature, 
| recommended the propriety of making therr sessions 
as short as the publie business would permit. [ 
cannot forbear to renew that recommendation to 
you. Ataiime of domestic tranquillity and repose, 
when there are ao agitaling questions to prolong 
your deliberations, it seems to me that a short ses- 
sion, as a matter of economy, as well as an exaw 
ple to those who shall come after you, will be of 
great public use, and will mcet the approbation of 
our constilaeats. 

Tue legit.mate object and end of all good govero- 
ment and right legislation, is, to give protection to 
property, salety lo lhe person aud repatation, to se- 
care to labor a fuir reward, and to elevate and im- 
prove the physical, intellectual, and moral condition 
of mao. 

When legislators lose sight of these beneficent 
purposes for which they are clothed with power, 
and allow themselves to be actuated by mere party 
or partial considerations, they pervert the trust com- 
mitted to them, degrade their true digaity, and do 
great injustice to thuss who have given them their 
confidence, 

Let us proceed in the discharge of the duties as- 
signed us. Strictly observing the injunctiona of the 
constitution, which we sre sworn lo support, and 
looking for aid and direetion to Him who gives wis- 
dom to those who sincerely ask it, let us do all in 
our power to promote the lasting prosperity of our 
coujaion wealth. 
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Turuish DreranaTioN or War. The following 
eurious declaration of war, was issued in 1663, by 
Mahomet 1V. against Leopold, Emperor af Ger- 
manay:— 

"By the grace of God, the great God in Heaven, 

: We Mola Mahomet god of the earth, renowned and 
powerful Emperor of Babylan and Judea, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, king of earthly kings, , 
migbiy ruler of Arabia and Mauritania, born tri- | 
umphant sovereign of Jerusalem possessor of the 
tamb of Christ the erucified, deelare to thee, Emper- , 
or of Germany, to thee, king of Poland, and ta all 
the chiefs af thy land, as well as tn the Pope af 
Rome, his cardinals and bishops, that We are resolv- | 
ed ta attack thee with 13 kings, 1,300,000 men an 
horseback and on foot, with Turkish courage, cour- 
age unknown to thee and thine. We will visit thea 
in Vienna thy capital, and pursue thee and the King 
of Poland and all thy allies, sword in hand, burning, 
pluudering? murdering, and destroying thy country 
and subjects. As for thee, thou shalt suffer the most | 
horrible death that ean be tmagined. As thy gav-, 
ernment is weak and cruel even amoug Curistians, 
we will wrest from thee, with fire aud sword, thy | 
Empire aud Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and 
annihilate the See af Rome and its triple erown. 

“This, Emperor af Germany and King of Poland, 
is our declaration ta thee and to all thy dependents; . 
and We moreover inform thee, that these wards will | 
speedily be follawed by deeds, for which thou hast | 
to hald thyself io readiness. 

"Given in Our powerful city Stambau!, contain- 
ing 1659 streets, 90 hospitals, 1000 puhlic haths, 
997 fountains, I20 markets, 115 stables far mutes, | 
430 inns for foreigners, 1652 great and small sehoals, | 
4122 masques and ehurehes. ‘This great and power- ; 
ful city is four German miles in circumference, and | 
on ils walls are 360 strong towers. Our ancestors 
wrestcd it fram the hands of the Christians whose 
wives and children were murdered hefore their: 
eycs. Thus will We trcat thee and all Christians, to , 
prove our haired and disdain. 

“Given in the 25th year of Our age and the 7th of | 
onr potent reign. 

(Signed) 


“MOLO MAHOMET.” 
Pa. | 

Boccumgi Warea. Amongst the wonders and | 
inventions witnessed by the editar of the Courier des | 
Etats Unis, during bis recent visil ta Paris, he relates | 
the follawing: 


“The second experiment I witnessed was to esta- |. 


blish the marvellous etfeet of the Bacchieri water. | 
This water, called after the Neapalitan ehymist wha | 
invented it, and who retains the secret of its prepa- | 
ration, has caused a sort of revolution m medicine 

and surgery. Every one knows the comparative in- | 
ability of surgery to arrest sudden hemorrhages, es- 

pecially af the arteries—injuries to which are so! 
rapid in their consequences that the patient is often | 
dying before the usual remedies can be applied.— | 
M. Bocctieri has obviated this difficulty. In the | 
experiment which I witnessed, two aperators divided | 
the earotid artery of two sheep. The ane was im- | 
mediately put into the hands of surgeons to be treat- | 
ed accarding to the best methods known to science | 
—the other was treated with the Bocchieri water.— | 
The animal treated secundum artem, or scientilically, 

died of the hemorrhage—the other, dressed with 

this marvellous water, was running about and eating 

twenty minutes afterwards! This caused the famous 

Lisfranc to exclaim, “Gentlemen here is a resolt 

which may be summed up in two words—here is| 
death and there is life." 

“When the lint'which had been steeped in this 
water, was removed, the wound was found perfectly 
dry and free from any tinge of blood. T'he doctors 
struck with this, cause the animal to ba killed, and 
on dissecting (o the artery it was found that there 
was no scar, but an actaal production of the vessel, 
thus seeming to prove that by its actian ou the (ibriue 
of the bload, it produced a new organization of the 
tissue. 

eM Bizet has ascertaine] that ia the diffrent 
slaughter houses of Paris, in the enurse of one year, 
1845 eases of severe cuts sustained by the butcher 
boys, had been cured by this water in au average of 
20 minutes each. 

“Other extraordinary cures have been allected by 
it, especially in checking spitting of blood, which is 
now under the control of the physicmus—and ex 
ierual wounds may be cured by it, almost with the 
watch iu hand. 

* M. Gaillardet adds that the experiments he wit- 
nessed were made al the instigation of the con- 
mander of the cavalry in Paris, with a view tg the 
introduction of this remedy intu the military hos- 
pitals." 


| land constantly inform ua a 


New Yurk papers suy that Dr. Mott, of N. Y. 
pranzunces it ta be all a humbug, 

M. Gailardet rejoins t an article, asserling that 

r. Mott was himself the bearer of this water to 
this country, and that reeent experiments have con- 
firmed its efficacy. A fair fight naw with the fa- 
culty. 

We ought perhaps to have first given the editor's 
account of what he witnessced af the operations of 
the,— 

Guituotine. The first experiment was in order to 
resolve the much maated question, whether percep- 
tion. is extinguished by decapitation. Aceardingly 
several sheep and ealves being brought out, the head 
of each was struck off sta single blow—a lighted 
eandle was then held before the eyes, which, horri- 

e to say, contraeted and were agitated two minutes 
after the decapitation! Jt 1s harrible to think, asa 
possible thing, that a human being guillotined, may 
think and feel two minutes after the head is sepa- 
rated from the bady—minutes that would be ages of 
unspeakanle agonies. 1t is indeed probable that the 
Sensation which thus survives is purely animal, and 
that intelligence and unconsciousness are annihilated 
by the blow that separates the head. But it is hor- 
rible that there should be room even for a doubt on 
this point, and that it should be seriously a matter af 
question among some af the learned. 


Missiox ro Cuina. The President has sent in ta Con- 
gress a stalement (made out by the secretary of atate) of 
the expenses af the mission tu China. ltis as follows: 

The amount appropriated by the aet. of 3d 
March, 1843, was $40,000 00 

The amount paid Mr. Cushing, the Cam- 
missioner, lor outfit, salary, contingencies, losa 
on exchange, and retura allowances, equal to 
six months? salary, was 

The amount paid Mr. Webster secretary to 


$32,434 33 


the missiva $1,000 00 
$39,934 33 

The accounts have not been finally ssttled 
and Mr. Cushing claims further allowances $893 26 
Mr. Webster claims 1,994 64 


American Pairs. While receatly in the thriving 
village of Fall River Mass., we learned with pleasure 
that aur American printed goods or calicaes are no lou- 
;ger mere copies af European patterns. [n passing 
| throngli the extensive ‘American print works? in that 
| place, we found a little army al engravers, printers, 
| &e. engaged in the manufacture of prints in good part 
iram original designs, and such we understand to be the 
ease at other print works throughout the eountry.— 
There has ueen great improvement effected in the qua- 
lity of our fabries within the last twa years, as any one 
may see by compa ing the best American prints now 


‘It secms, moreover, that the possibility of such a 
thing was foreseen by Guillotin, the learned philan- 
thropist, whom science and humanity have so un- 
warthily rewarded, in giving his name to the instru- 
ment he invented. M. Bizet possesses a model de- 
signed by Guillotia himself, in which above the fatal 
circle iuto which is thrust the neck ol the victim, is 
a heavy hammer, which, in its descent, strikes the 
head at the same moment it is separated by the axe 


with the best al a few years since. We have before ns 
specimens of the good: of the American print works 
| Which ean hardly be surpassed by any Foreign fabric. 
iff it weve but possible to make our shoppiug ladies 
know the truth with regard to the telative valve of A- 
mericau and Enrapean fabries, protective duties could 
be less disastrously dispensed with. 
LUN. Y. Tribnne. 


from the body, and thus stuns it iato unconscious- 
uess. The machine has been used in France with- 


[out this accessary of provident humanity, because, 


perhaps the revoluiionary tribunal deemed it too 
complieated for their expeditious operations. Now 
this precaution ought to be adopted. 


The aceounts from Enz- 
f new experimenta in this 
kind of the railways improvement, as well as of sn in- 
creasing eonfitdence iu its superiority over the common 
or locomotive system. [t aceia that ona Atmospheric 
railway, 52 miles ia length, is naw constructing, which 
will afforda desirable opportunity ta determine. Most 
or all the hnes hitherto completed, are quite shart. 

The last No. of the rail road journal says: — 

We fiad iu oor London journala or recent dates, dea- 
criptions, with illustrations, of six different plans, viz: 
Clegg and Samuda's Nicket's, Pilbrow's, Mallet's, Ja. 
tien and Vallerio's, and Pinkus, improved. It is said 
that Mr. Pinkus, an American, formerly resident in Phi- 
ladelphia, was the original inventor of the syatem, and 
that those now in use, aud most of the numerous other 
plans proposed, are modifications of his original plan, 
whilst he has himself made mueh greater improvernenta 
upon that plan thao any other person who has given at 
tention to the subject, as his prescat plan dispenses with 
one of the main tubes, and yet allows the working of a 
doable track, trains runing in oppusite directions at the 
Same üue. 

A deer:ption of the plan of Clegg and Samada, with 
illustraiious, estimates vf construction aud working, with 
Copious extracts from the investigation before the com- 
mittee of Parliament, was published in the railr ad jour- 
nal for August and September, 1844. Since then several 
aew lines have been authorized upon this plan, and the 
work has heen progressing gradually upoa them; and 
five miles have been put in successful operation on the 
Croydon and Epsom liue, un which the movement is of 
tea al the rate of 40 to 50, and sometimes even 70 miles 
au hour. Sueb, iadeed, has been tlie success of the ex- 
periments upon this line, that the works on other linea 
are urged forward with great spirit, and a purtiou of the 
Sunth Devon atmospheric railway, which is to be 52 
tniles long, will aava be completed; and then we shall 
have additional means of testing its utility. 

‘There 19, we toheve, at this tine, over two hundred 
and fifty miles ut atmospheric railway in the eaurse of 
construction la Bngland, aad they are also. making ex- 
periments, we understand, upon it in Fraaee, Hamburg, 
aud in Austria; so ilit we shail not have tu wait long to 
have it thoroughly tested, without incurring auy expense 
vurselves. When the system shall have been brought 
to a hugh state of improvementin arope, we will in this 
country give it the “fi iishing tovel,” and when bring it 
im use upon some rough grades end undulating 
tues. 


ATNOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 


Tue WiorH or Tie Mussissiprt River, at St. Louis, 
daring its low alage in the begiamng of last month, was 
ascertaiucd ta be 1,109 feet. From tne four af Pine street 
to Bloody Island, 2,109 ivet, serosa the Island, 800 fect, 
from ihe Island to the Illiiuis. shure, 1,209 feet; being 
thice-quarters ul a miie and forty-six yards front shure to 
shore. 

"Tus EGO TRADE OF CINCINNATI amounted | 


ast year ta 
$181,423 14. 


Statistics. Population.— We have returns from eix of. 
the states of the Union, of the census taken by them re- 
apectively during the year 1$45:—These compared with 
the United Sistes census ot 1840 as folluwa: a 


States. 1840, 1845. 

New York 2,498,929] 2,601,374 
Ono 1,519.467 1,132,832 
Alabama 590,796 624,827 
ladisna 655,166 850,000 
Illinois 416.183 700,000 
Michigan 217,267 300,000 
Six States , 9,913,160 6,809,033 
, s 5,913,160 
Incressa in five years 835,573 


According to this ratio of inerease the aggregate popu- 
lation af the Union at present would be about twenty , 
milliona, 


Pgacu TRADE oF Devawarz. Major Rc bold and four 
of his sons, sent off in one day 5,420 (five thousand four 
hundred and twenty) baskets of peaehes, and up to 
the Ist of September, Major R had fram his own or- 
chards sent off 16,000 baskets. By the lat of Septem- 
ber, the several members of Major R.'s family had sent 
away upwards of 50,000 baskeis.” 


RE OR UI ESTO a en e 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


SUSQUEHANNA ano Tine WATER CANAL TRADE. A 
correspoadeut of the Baltimore American furnisbes ths 
following statement: 

Amount of Merchandize trousmitted upwards—dur- 
ing the year 1545. 

Dry Goods, Groceries, 

Herdware, Queensware, 


German Olay, Iba. 74,200 
Bones Dost end 


Liquors, Oil, Tobaceo, Guano bbs. 153,183 
Drugs, Leads, Hides, Sundries, do 266,506 
Tiu, Steel, Copper, &e. Coal, do 215,600 * 
Iba. 10,093,503 Ashes, do 460,000 
Cotlee, lbs. 1,850,376 — Suapstone do 291,680 
Grindstaues, Ibs. 72.450 Wheat, bus. 14,920 
Marble, do 256,1113 Fish, bbls. 14,414 
Bricks, du 1,279,252 Ale, da 341 
Castings, do 174,776 — 'T'ur, Rosin and 
Hemp, da 19,891 Pitch, bbls. 538 
Glass, do 56,026 Nails, kegs, 1,372 
Iron, do 379,4 Salt, bus. 131,005 
Burr Blocks aad Plaster, tona 9,298 
Mill Stones, ths. 83,533. Imagranis, No. 59 


Bucar & Pork, do 211,040 outs cleared, No. 
Cotton, Ibs. 14,280 


Tonnage received al Havre de Grace from intermediate 


4,018 


potis on the canal between Havre de Grace and 

IF rightsville: 
Tron tbar) lbs. 1,327,195 Soupstona lbs. 3,700 
Tron (piz) do 2,922,210 Sundries do 103,894 
Iron (bluanis) do 300,191 Corn meal da — 65,196 
Steel da 247,509  I'lonr, bbls. 9,361 
Slate do 1,832700 Whiskey, do St 
Bark (ground do 503,409 Cora, bis. 3,328 
Sumac do 165,193 Boards (pine) foet 554,357 
Stone (dres*) do 266,500 Timber, chbie da 39,321 
Asbestos do 1,000 Wood, curds 133 
Litnestone — do 120,000 Bark, da ,. 166 
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“Lorp Joux RUSSELL ON THE REPEAL OF THE CORN, As far as we covld learn, not more than one half «f the] 
naws. A very remarkable letter from Lord Jolin Russell} cane hsd been cut before the edd weather set in. — 
to the electors of London, appeared in the Morning; lhe planters immediately set all their force to work 
Chronicle of the 26th Nov. His Lordship applica himself} in cutting and winnowing the remainder, which was 
to two queations —first, ihe disease ol the potato crops, | completely frozen; working night and day for its ac- 


_ 1n the three other parishes, Verinillion, Lafsyeite and 
St. Laudi y, where there were 25 old plantations, I have 
not investigated the number uf new ones, but from the 


information I have obtained, there most be 25 to 30 or 
even more. 


which, he aays, seriously affects parts of England and | complishment. 


Scotland, and is committing fearful ravages in. Ireland; 
and next the detccts in the present corn law. With re- 
ference to the corn law he says:—"I confess that on. the 
general subject niy views have, in the eoorse. of twenty 
years, undergone a great alteration. I used to be of 
opinion that cora was an exception to the general rulea 
of poliical economy; but observation and experience 
have convinced me that we ought to abstain from all in- 
terference with the eupply of food. Neither a govern 
ment nor a legislature cau ever regulate the corn mar- 
ket with the beneficial effects which the entire freedom 
of sale and purchase are sure of themselves to pro- 
dnce. * * * * * * 

Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system which 
has been proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane 
of agriculture, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and 
erime among the people. The government appear to be 
waiting for some excuse to give up the present corn law. 
Let the people, by petition, by addr-ss, by remonstrance, 
afford them the excuse they seek. Let the ministry pro- 
pose such a revisiuu of the taxes as in their opinion may 
render the public burthen more joint and more equal; let 
them add any other provisions which caution and even 
scrupulous forbearance may suggest, but let the removal 
of restrictions on the admission of the main articles of 
food and clothing used by the mass of the people be re. 
quired, in plain terms as useful to al! great interests, and 
indispensable to the progress of the nation." 

Lorp MoRrETE'S ACCESSION TO THE ANTI CORN LAW 
LEAGDE. A large meeting ol the free tradera of Leeds 
and its neighborhood was held on the 25th inst, Mr. J. 
D. Luccock. the Mayor, in the chair. Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright addressed the assemblage, and in the course 
of the evening the following letter was read by Mr. E. 
Baines. Jun, "CasrLE HowaRp, Nov. 24, 1845. 

“My dear Mr. Baines—I perceive that you are ahout 
to have a meeting at Leeds, to promote the qualification 
of electurs, with a view to further the objects of the ani; 
corn law league. 


* You will probably remember being present upon an 
occasion when, amidst very strong surrounding induce- 
ments, I forebure from pledging myself to the entire ex 
tent of those objects. All that has since intervened—all 
especially that is now _oceurring—a fellow feeling with 
my old friends in the Riding, (although I less than ever 
anticipate any probable renewal of a political connection 
beiween us) and a sense of what has been effected by 
the anti corn law Jeague to advance heir great eud—a- 
like combine to pot an end to all further doubt or reserve 
on my own part, and I write this without concert or con- 
gultation with sry one else. 

“The contribution I enclose for your immediate pur- 
oae is of veiy trifling amount; it would not be easy to 
uresee what calls may not be made upon any of us in 

the course of the ensuing year; bur ] wish to record, in 
the most emphatic way I can, my conviction that the 
time is to come for a final repeal of the corn laws, and 
my protest against the continued inaction of the state in 
the present emergency. Believe me, my dear Mr. 
Baines, yours very faithfully. "MORPETH. 

"Edward Baines, Jun. Esq. 

Mr. Cobden retnarked that the £5 just sent by Lord 
Morpeth was worth any £5000 thet had previously been 
sent to the League; and he predicted that the adhesion 
of his Lordship to the cause of free trade would strike 
terror into the hearts of the Ministry and the corn law 
monopolists. 

Tue Wueat Crop or 1345. We have inserted several 
estimates from different authorities of the amount of 
the wheat crop of the United States of the year 1845. 
The one which approached nearest to an official estitma- 
te, assumed 125 millions, as the tota! product. Our 
eatimata, a8 given three weeks since, was 120 millions of 
bushela. Severi! estimates, have reached since, as well 
as aome before we made that estimate, in which we find 
the quantity placed as low as 105 millions of bushels. 
How much of all this has to be mere matter of eonjec- 
ture, and wher left to that, the wide difference between 
one man’s guess and another's may be iatcrred.from the] 
single instance of the crop of the state of Michigan, 
which we find estimated as high as twelve millions of 
bushels of wheat. ‘lhe Buffalo Advertiser whose fami- 
liarity with the statistics product and wade of the same 
region entitles his opiniun to respect. places the crop of 
that state at only six millions ol bushels. Our estimate 
was seven millions for Michigan. "The editor ol the 
Buffalo paper says, that it can be shown that the average 
increase in our crop of grain, has not exceeded, but 
rather fullen below, the anutal increase of our popula- 
ton. "In other words we have exported less flour and 
wheat per capita withiu the last 15 years, than in the 
preceding 18 years. At this ratio 105,000,000 bnshels is 
a liberal allowance for the crop of 1845" The error in 
thia conclusion in our opinion is, that the Advertiser 
assumea the crop of 1845 aa being bul an average crop 
—We ure persuaded that the wheat crop of the year 
1845 in the United Statea exceeded an average very con- 
aiderable. 

Sugar Crop or Lovisjaxa, We find the following 
article in a late number of the New Orleans Bee. 

“We have just retorted from, a visit toa number of 
Sugar Plantatiens in severa] parishea on the coast and 
are truly sorry to observe the gloomy prospect of the 
crop, in. consequence of the extreme backwardness 
of ihe Season, and the recent severe cold weather.—! 


1 


During ovr trip we niet with a gentleman who has re- 
cently visited almost every plantation in the Sugar dis 
trict, and who has taken considerable pains to make 
himself’ acquainted with the prospect lor the coming 
crop. He is of opinion that if the planters had escaped 
the late cold spell the increased crop in the interior pa- 
rishes would have made up for the deficiency of the 
crop on the coast, In the year 1841 the crop was esti- 
mated at 190,000 hogshcads. It is estimated that the 
crop this year will fall short about 36,000 hogsheads in 
the following parishea viz. 

East Baton Rouge, (short) 1,000 bhds. 
West Baton Rooge, °‘ 1,000 " 


Iberville, “ 4000 * 
St. Martin, “1,000 *" 
Ascension, OOO 
St. James, " 3000 * 
St. John Baptist, S ooy g 
St. Charles, “ 4000 “ 
Jefferson, ies DDO 3€ 
St. Bernard, OS a) | SCO sr 
Plaquem ines, uM Dag sr 
Assumption, * — $8,000 s 
Lafourche Interior, * 2,500 * 
Terrebonne, © 200 *" 
St. Mary, “u 1000 *' 
36,000 * 

Crop of 1541, 150.000 hhds. 
e 


Falling off of crop of 1845 36,000 


Estimated erop of 1845, 156,000 

Another nuinber of the New Orleans Bee contains a 
communication fom P. A CHAMPOM:ER Esq. correcting 
and elucidating former statements which he had com- 
municated relative to this subject and fram whieh we 
have heretofore made extracts. Of course the correc- 
tions are entitled to insertion. Mr C writeson the 24th 
November 1845, 

Progress of the Sugar Business. When I published 
my last statement of the crop of sugar in Lonisiana, for 
the vear 1844—'5, I had only in view the one object, of 
obtaining the correci details of the crop, in which I suc- 
ceeded to my entire satisfaction; bot I gave little or no 
attention to other points connected with the actual con- 
d tion and foture prospects of the culture of cane. It 
was not until I was making up for publication the details 
I had collected as to the crop, that it occurred 10 ine. to 
make any remarks on the two points vt the number of 
proprietors of the existing plantatioas, and the probable 
number of new ones then just opened, or opening; both 
of which I was, under tlie circumstances of the ease, 
compelled to do by a rough and vague estiinale, princi- 
pally founded on information obtained from others. 


In the parishes of Rapides, Avoyelles Calcassieu, 
Cat»liuuln and Concordia, arrangements were being 
made for more thau 200 new sugar plantations, but the 
most part of them have been suspended, and cotton will 
be mostly cultivated on then: for another season, until 
the action of Congress respecting the tariff is ascertained. 
Still, there are, however, 70 to 80 that are actually open- 
ed snil going into operation in those parishes, and all 
those who suspend the change of their culture, are fully 
provided already, even at greut cost, with seed cans for 
planting. 

Of the above named new plantations, but a certain 
number wiil produce more cane than they will Tespec- 
tively require for the re planting this season, and add but 
fittle to the present crop. Buta very large nurnber will 
be in full operation for the next crop of 184-647 and all 
of them for the crop of 1847-23, 

Seventy-two engines for sugar mills have been intro- 
dueed 11 the state this year, coming froin the manufac- 
tories of Pittsvurg, Cincinnati, Louisville, New York 
Philadelphia and Richmond, Some very costly ones 
from New York and Puiladelphia. 

There will not te less than 130 putup this next sea 
son—hy Pittsburg, 35; Cincinnati, 72; Louisville, 10 
New York, 10, Richmond, I know of none; New Or» 
leans, 19. 


_ Bichnell’s Reporter furnishes the following table show- 
ing the uimount of Hoor exported from the United States 
| to Great Britain lor the last thirty years—It exhibits the 
vast fluctuation from year to year, tu which the irade is 


subiected. 
Exports of Flour from the U. States to Great Britain. 
i bsrrels. barrels. 
! 1315 104,885 1530 326,182 
i 1816 5,572 1531 519,430 
| 1817 706,601 1832 95,958 
1513 359.030 1533 22,207 
| 1519 51,811 1834 19,687 
| 1820 171,772 1835 5,367 
| 1821 94,541 1836 161 
11822 12,096 1537 nil 
1823 4,352 1833 8,295 
1824 70837 1839 169,529 
| 1325 27,972 1840 620,919 
1826 18,375 1841 218,984 
| 1821 53,29 1842 203,024 
1523 23,958 1813 19,436 
1829 —— 221,176 FW 
According to the abuve, whenever an average in G. 


| Britain, admitted flour at a moderate duty, a considera- 
E supply was obtained. In 1817 aud 1818—in 1899, 


?80, and '$1—aud again in 1839, ‘40 and °41, at all of 
| which periods the doties were low, the amount of ship- 
| ments to Great Britain immediately increased; hut they’ 


Since then, however, I have devoted much tune aud | as rapidiy diminished as the duties again rose. There 
attention to both these points, and having found by par- | is just enough here shown to prove what the capabilities 
ticular investigation that my previous estimates were | of America would be were the market always open to its 


very erroneous, I deem it a'duty to correct the errors, par- 
ticularly as my publication has been extensively referred 
to, and quoted as authority through the Union. For the 
then existing 762 plantation, 1 estimated there were 900 
proprietors; instead of 900 however, I fiad there were 
1,200 on the old plantationa, being distinct families or 
heads of families who are the owners of these estates, 
ane principally depending on them; this en'irely, exclu- 
sive of overseers, sugar makers, engineers, carpenters. 
coopers, blacksmiths, &c., as well as other families. who 
ure connected with the culture of cane in thia state. 

My error was still greater in my estimate as to the new 
plantations. I have as yet completed this investisation 


only for the following seventeen parishes for which 1 give 
the details, viz:— Old New Vo. 
Parishes. Mills. Mills. Total. — Plant 
Puint Coupee, 5 32 37 

W. Baton Rouge, 19 31 50 69 
E. Baton Rouge, 18 17 35 52 
lbervilla, 69 41 110 169 
| Ascension, 43 15 63 93 
Si. James, 67 3 16 185 
St. John the Bapiist, 55 6 61 143 
St. Charles, 37 4 dl 85 
Jefferson, 21 4 98 4 
Orleans and Bernard, 23 2 25 42 
Plaquemine, 36 i 43 A 
Assumption, , 62 12 134 206 
Lafourche Interior, ^ 49 39 8S 159 
‘Terrebonne, 42 26 63 87 
St. Mary, 147 31 178 22 
St. Martin, 36 31 61 106 
731 367 1104 1850 


‘This statement may be relied on as correct, for net 
only has it been inade ont with care and punctual per- 
soal investigation, but Í have also recorded aud in. m 
possession the name ol every proprietor of each uf the 
above 1.104 old and new sogar plantations in cach of the 
above parishes respecitvely. 

I: thus appears that ju these 17 parisies, there are 367 
eotton plantations which have been changed into susar 
estates. But even this does not show the full number, as 
many other small cotton growers have abandoned thar 
culture for avgar; but not having the means to erect su 
gar works themselves, all grind their cane at the mills ol 
their immediato neighbors, and these small estates are 
reckoned among the 367 new plantations. 


| 


produce. 


Á late number of the London Economist contains 
quite a Jong article on the crops of this country. Iu the 
course of it svime interesting statistics are given. The 
editor expresses the opinion that at the, pieseat time, the 
only part of Europe which can boast of any surplus 
grain crops, is the conatry bardering on the Black Sea. 
aud including the southern parts of Russia. But the de- 
fe.cney appears to be so considerable in the countrica 
bordering un the Mediterranean, that buta amail portion 
l of that surplus will he available tu the eastern part of, 
| Europe. Such being tie case, the writer turns to tha 
| United States with the objeet of making some esumste 

as (0 the surplus of this country. | Various tables are 
| given, and leaving out the years 1840, 1841 and 1842, it 
j is shown that from 1790 to 1800, the average surplus, 

talkuig wheat and flour tugether, was greater than it,had 

been a: any subsequent period; while the reduction in 
; the exports of Indian corm has been quite, remarkable. 
| The writer then proceeds to examine the destination of 
| exports from tie United States at varions periods of tine, 
and suys:—in 1801, the quantity of fluur exported, was 
1,102,144 barrels; in 1340, the largest export on record, it 
wus 1,596,501 barrels; in 1543, it was only 811,474 bar- 
rele; and the destination of these exports of fluur was sa 


| 


fullows:— , 

" Burrels of flour. 

| 180]. [Cg oii 1843, 

| British North America 23 452 32.356 190,322 

| West Indis 497,021 454.335 293,022 
South America 259.651 285,239 
Great Britain 479,720 620,919 19,436 
Franee 13,125 3,304 
Spsin and Portugal 51,691 1,250 8 
Madeira 19,491 3 097 4,506 
Rest of Evrope 13,553 §6 953 
Altica 4,225 5,810 
Asia T 035 1,781 
Uscertain 26,069 353,115 31,083 

| . Total 1,102,414 1,896,501 841,474. 


There is about 500,000 bbis. of flour ini store at New 
York which is perhaps 140,009 niora than at this time 
last year. _ 

Exports from New York, from Sept. to tha 16th Dec. 
comprised 231,174 bbls. flour 266 338 bula. wheat, 161,- 
423 hills. af corn, 32,922 bbls. bee! and pork—most of 
which went to Englund. ic i j 


334 NILES’ 


THe Sugar Crop As we pred 
was succeeded by a severe frost, which killed to ihe 
ground, neariy all the cane ataading in this Parish; few 
of oar planters having taken the precaution of wiorewing. 
Since the frost, on Saturday night, many have winrow- 
ed, with a view of preserviag the caue frin the influence 
of the sun. Ou Monday morning, the Ist inst., at day- 
light, the thermometer sinud 21 274 deg. This was the 
severest enld we have had to injure ihe cane, since 1842. 
In that year, in a eentral part ef this Parish, on the 191h 
Nov, at dayliehi, the thermometer stood ai 26 deg and 
the cane was killed to the ground. In 1832, on the 224 
Oct., we had a frost! which. killed the cane throughout 
this Parish, before a housitead of sugar was made. The 
erop was short and the sugar was of inferior quality.— 
The crop of this year will be cut sbort, im our Parish 
one fourth, and in all other parts of the State ja the same 
prupintion.—[ Franklin (La) Banner, Dee. 6. 
Commeaciat. Recutation—Matanzas Vessels bound 
to the port ot Matanzis, aud having more than two bar- 
rels of any one arucle of Ship Stores, must enter alley: h 
excess in the body of the manifest, os part of the cargo, 
for exportation, else they will be made to pay duty. Iu 


the article of Flour, all above one barrel had better be | 


so entered. 
JAMES BAYLEY & CO. 
Mantanzas, 2d Dec. 1815 


nilla. 


Frovz. The Baltimore inspections of 1845, comprise 


bbls. half bbls. 
Howard street, 302,536 526 
City Mills, 200.537 19,429 
Susquehanna, 31,011 000 
Fauily flour, 27.219 309 
Rye fluur, 6,903 39 
568,206 20,303 


Boston flour anl grain trade. Flour—Receipts du- 
ring the year 1845 from, Bils. 
New York 170,501 
Albany 103.736 
Western Railroad 182 381 
— —— 436,618 
Fredericksburg 40,824 
Alexandria 32,266 
Gcorgetown 23,494 
Richmond 17,919 
Other porta in Va. 5,512 
————120.015 
New Orleans 110,160 
Philadelphia 19,247 
Baltimore 21,696 
Ports in Massachusetts 1,216 
Maine 685 
Connecticut 1 253 
Delaware 235 
New Hampshire 23 
Total 1845 730,138 
1844 656,536 
1843 E 610,963 
1342 E: 609,460 
1841 514,223 
1840 619,261 
‘ 1839 451,667 
1833 379,701 
Grain.—The receipts during the year 1845 were as 
follows: 
Corn, Oats. Rye. Shorts. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
From pela 638,620 157,935 184 
ther portsio 
Maryland ligt 
Philadelphia — 470.049 155,674 3681 1898 
Norfolk 326,345 26,633 
New Orleans 257,657 140 
Fredericksburg 128,789 - 
New York 122319 40,520 9428 32.425 
Dis. of Colnm. 119,322 3,930 50 
Rappahannock 94,683 
Deiaware 66,921 42,731 
New Jersey 62,250 — 94,900 630 
Virginia 60,943 7650 
North Carolina 25,400 
Connecticut 4900 — 1,700 105 2000 
Western Railroad 803 48,646 4163 400 
Mime 34,011 
Albany 10,800 800 21,457 
2,371,406 — 548,583 24,184 65,530 
Receipts in 1844 1,960,663 403,242 — 20.353 104 025 
1843 1,510,306 — 463,032 25,953 40,750 
1842 1,835163 393,474 39,122 91723 
1841 2,044,129 356.502 31128 43,047 
1840 1,868,431 437,945 — 48,026 57,032 


Coan Meat—Baltimore inspections duriag the year 
ise dinge 174 hhda. 22,134 bbls. and 1,162 half 
S. 


Provistens. Baltimore inspeetiana o 
alf 


KL Lf bbit. tierces. 
Pork, 11.333 321 221 
Heel, 6,499 y22 9431 
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sed, last week's rain, Flour and Wheat vecewed at New York, during, 
1845. 


1844. 
Flour. Wheat. Flour. 


Wheat. 

bhls, bush. bbls. bush. 
Canal 1,449,667 29,645 1,700,192 289,089 
New Orleans 43,059 110,198 79,893 16.126 
South Ports 173,477 120,825 162,319 213,952 
Total 1,657,903 260,663 1,942,310 579,167 


This excess of receipts.in 1845 is equal to 248,000 bhla. 


of fonr. Prices of flour in New York. 
July 30 $425 a 4,31: October 22 $5,37 n 5,43 
Aug. 9 43l a 4,37 Y 29 5.75 a 
" 27T 456 a 442 Nov 5 6,12 a 5,25 
Sept. 3 425 a 4,81 u 12% 6,25 a 
* 10 4,75 a 4,51 a 19 637 a 643 
* 17 4,81 a 487 D 26 6,87 a 
“2d 465 a415 Dec. 3 6,81 a 7,00 
Oct. 1 4,625 a ren 10 6,25 a 6,37 
ons 457i a j 20 6.31 a 6,37 
" l5 487} a 4,93 ý 21 5,50 a 


The New York Sun. in an article of some length con- 
tainiag Agricultural statisties, says. “The supply of 
food in Great Britain and Europe is very nearly suffi- 
cient for the wants of all those who are able te huy it; 
eonsequeatly there is no great prospect of a very extend- 
ed market fur United States prodace, unless means 
shoald be aflorded througli goverament aid for purchas- 
ing of the coarser grains on aecouut of those who have 
not wherewithal to bay of themselves. 


CATTLE MARKET.  Siutement of Brighton (Boston) 
market for 1815. 


45 910 beef cattle.—sales estimated at $1,379,900 
13 275 stores, do do 212,400 
107,960 shecp, do do 134,950 
56,530 swine, ' do do 175.398 
$1,843,648 

1844, 


37,310 heel cattle, } 
1 
Pe AR f Sales estimated at  ;$1,689,374 
52,740 swine, 
1813, 

32,915 beef cattle, } 

10,705 stores, 

93,520 sheep, 

43,060 swine, 

At the Brighton Cuttle market, on the 29th alt., there 
were 720 beef cattle, 2600 seep, and 50 swine. Beef 
cattle sold at prices ranging as tollows viz:—extra at $5,- 
25; first quality at $4.50 a $5; second qualvy $4. a 84,25; 
third, $3,25 a $4. Sales of sheep at $1,25 to $2,50.— 
Swine at from 43 to 6c. 

Philadelphia Cottle market—Statement of beeves 
cows, swine, and sheep, brought to the Philadelphia 
cattle market during the years 1841-'2—3.-"4, and '5 


Sales estimated at $1,685,832 


Beeves. Cows. Swine Sheep. 

Totalin 1841, 29,157 10,863 26,620 63,895 
1842, 34393 13210 21.264 79,559 

1843, 37.420 15,121 22,49! 80,430 

1844, 44330 22,112 24/754 75.242 

1845, 49,290 9,650. 24.710 — 71,030 


PreNxsYLYvANIA TRAOE. The following exhibits the a- 
mount of fourand ura transpired in 1845 un the dif 


fereat lines of the Pennsylvania iiprovements named: 
" Flour bbls, Grain, bush 
Chesapeake & Delaware canal 31,595 1.314 391 
Tide water eanal 90,151 933,260 
Columbia railroad 184.993 261 594 
Eastern Division Penn. canal — 115 950 51,332 
Schaylkill Navigation 75,131 349,580 
Total, 550,846 2,996,757 


Comparative statement of the amount of flour and 
meal exported from Philadelphia during the last three 
years: 


Flour. Rye flour. Corn meul 
1843 362,547 22,025 108,167 
184t 196,435 21,904 101,359 
1815 200,643 17,132 113,195 
Tre IxtAvp Commence or New York. In yester- 


day's paper we publish a statement of the commeree of 
the New York canals for 1945, as compared wiih the 
previous year. t will be scen that the business of 1515 
exceeds that of *14 by more than thirteen millions of dul- 
lars, and that according to the best estimates the aggre- 
gate value of the property which has passed over the 
canals both ways, is equal to the whulo amount of im- 
ports and export at thia port, and only about $16,000,000 
less than the entire importa of the United States. These 


f the vear 1845. | facts nre worth the attention of wl who eherish that wise 


aud judicinus system of internal improvements. marked 
out by the patriotic and far-secing Ciilton. 
à (V. Y. Herald, 


Dawxs op New Uargans. The condition of the bank? 
lof New Orleans on the Ist instant, according to the 


statement of the board of commerce, was as followa: 
Liabilities. 
Cirealation $3,068,316 50 : 
Deposits 7,045,450 40 
Due other banks 819,813 50,2 
Other liabilitics 58,632 91 . 
= 1-4 
Total $10,984,672 61 
Assets. 
Specie $6,212,534 §2 


Loans on deposit 6,268,694 86 


Due by other banks 2,828,632 26 
Other assets 330,726 08 
Total $14,639,988 03 . 
Tue Banxs oF Norta CagoLINA shows the following » 
result in its slatemeot:— > 4 
: Nov. 1844. Nov 1845. Increase.) 
Loans $2,297 423 $2,464,517 $167,125 
Speeie 516,474 653,835 77,831 
Circulation 1,118,695 1,324,413 205,720, 
Deposits 295,246 296,428 1,182 ; 


Brier SUMMARY oF THE Crops op 1845, tn EUROPE. 


In Ireland, entire failure—especially in potatees. 

dn Belgium and Holland, a general failure in crops of. 
notriment. 

In France, tolerable 
diseased. 

In the Austrian German States and Hyngery, some- 
what. more fuvorable notwithstanding the adverse state-: 
ments af speculators. . 

In Spain and Italy, moderate crops. : 2 

In Gallicia, grvat defieiency in um nı rthern parts, 
a partial superabandanee in the southern parts. t 

In Baden, Wurtemburg, aud theregion of the Rhine,. 
a tolerable good yield in grains, but defieiency in pota- 
toes. 


good crops—potatces but partially 


Northern Germony, somewhat deficient. 
Silesia, not particularly rich. 
Southern. Prussia, a partial failure. 

In Northern Prussia, a tolerable good crop, and no 
potato disease, but stores much exhausted. 

; Jn Poland, an impending famine. 

In Sweden, exportation of potatoes forbidden. 

In Greece, a very thin erop. 

The Principalities of the Danube, yield yet donbt- 
ful 

The sources of ioformation from which the Schellpoat 
derives its acgount of the state of the cropa upon the 
continent may he correet, but froin all the information 
whieh has reached as we should estimate the crop— 

In England, the quantity rather below an average— 
the quality quite below mediam. 

In Ireland, the grain crop but little if noy short òf an 
average—the potato erop large, but injared by rot to an 
extent which leaves somewhat below an average erop.. 
LE brought by the Acadia represent this to be the 
result. 

Potato Crop. The Dublin correspondent ef the Lon- 
don Jerald, gives a much more favorable view of the 
Insh potato crop, that we were prepared for by tha 
gloomy aeeounts in other quarters, and we subjoin a 
portion of his letter and several extracts from the Irish 
papers whieh accompany it, in relation to this matter, 
‘They are cheering and important. The letter is dated 
Nov. 30th, and says— B 

T'he reports of the potato crop continue most favora- 
ble, and at the risk of being charged with frequent repe- 
ition, I will state thai the panic has nearly subsided— 
the disease eonsilerably alated—and plenty of potatoes, 
remains ia the cvantry. We m st be prepared to heer 
of scarcity in some districts, bu! supplies can be procured 
from others in which little loss wil! be sustained. You 
will hear of exiensive rajury to the crop in ene parish, 
while the aext to i! has alniost entirely escaped. Some 
eenniies have suffered much, others but little. In tha 
former, itwill be (found thal generally a greater breadth’ 
of land was planted with potatoes than the latier; hence 
the loss will he less acutely felt than was at any time ap- 


— |prehended. The Liberal journals received yesterday and 


this day are sileut; but in the corners set apart for niare 
ket reports there is suificient evidence of the pratifying 
change that has taken place. The following note, siga- 
cd by a respectable carn factor in Belfast appeara in tha 
Northern. Whig:— 4 
Belfast, Friday. The excitement connected with the 
disease in potatoes subsides. and may advices ere gener- 
ally more cheering, und tend to confirm the hope that we 
have sull a quantity to break on, closely approaching to 
an average stock fur the season. Our principal cause of 
alarm at present is, that the disease may yet show itself 
in tlie stock now sufely housed. 
Fron Carlow, Galway, Limerick, Drogheda, and 
| Waterford, there are equally cheering "market notea,” 
the best evidence that could be addaced on the state of 
the crops, Ag. 
Ata meeting of the Limerick board of gaardians on 
. Wednesday, Mr. Lloyd observed ha had the previous 
‘day travelled over 30 1uiles of the couotry, and he was 
enabled to say the potatu. disease hed nearly aubsided. 
Tho farmers were feeding their eattle and pigs on the | 
;damaged portion, and declared they throve well up- 
an it. 
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Om. The Whalemen's Shipping List pnblishes an 
annua! statement of the whale fishery, showing the nn- 
por!e af oil, &c. during the year 1v be 157,917 bbls. sperm, 
272,130 bbls. whale oil, and 3,167,142 Ibs. bone. Tue 
"arrivals in 1845 ware aa follows— 


. av. absence. av, cave. 
91 spern whales, 4àm ld. 1291 331 
101 2 seasons rt. whalers, 24in 196 2187 
B | season rt. whalers, 12in 4d. 46 81 
43 Atlantic sp. whnlers, I3m 7d. 233 16 


[Wi ste namber of vessek: employed ii the. fishery, Jan. 
| 1, 1346 —650 ships and hark-, 34 tiius, 22 schs., 1 
slonp, 233,262 tons. 

hole number employed in the fis ery, Jao. 1, 1845, 

613 ships and barks, 35 brigs, 15 schs., 1 sloop, ton- 

rage 218,655. 

Whole number employed in the fi-hery. Jan. 4. 1844 
| 595 ships and harka, 51 brigs, 8. cts. and D loup, ton- 

nage 200.147. 
jy 
! OUR LAKE COMMERCE. 
gp Á-— ss CUD 
| A stuteineat which appeared iu the Nanonal Intelli- 
gencer of the Loh inst, contains 8 number of valuable 
plastics in relation to cut commerce upor the Lake s. 

lt appears te have been prepared wuh the view of 
Mowing the probable cost tv thus coantry, uf a war with 
Sngland, sa far as it would isterfere with one branch of 
mr commerce, that of the Lakes, 

After re'erriig to the fact, trist the norih western states 
lave two vutlets for their trade 10 the Ocean, one by the 
Mississippi, to the Gulf. of Mexico, the other by the 

ükes, the New Yurk eanals,— western railroad, and the 
3t. Lawreuce river, it goes on to add;— The great ca- 
nals, of an aggregate length of about one thousand 

les, connect the Ohio with Lake Erie; anather deep 
imd capaciuus channel, “excavated lor nearly thirty 
niles through solid roek, unites Like Michigan with 
he navigable waters of the lilinuis; they are also 
sonsiruting [1833] lines of railroads wot less than fifieen 
tundred wiles ta extent, in order to reach the lakes with 
nore ease and speed. T'he cust of the works under taken 
vill'exceed forty eight millions of dullars. These public 
vorka are arranged on an harinonious plan, bringing Ihe 

dustry uf the whole peuple into prompt and profitable 
Action, the whole system comprising an aggregate length 
» more than twenty-live hundred miles, with Lrke Erie 
18 its common centre.” 

Tt was estimated that in 1825 the annual value of agti- 
jultural products which then descended the Mississippi 
ind ita tributaries was seventy milliangof dollars. What 
3 its present amount, and the statistics of the trade of 
he northwestern stales through this outlet, will be the 
ubject of future consideration. — l'here ig very gvod au- 

urity lor -ne assertio, that, when the popuistiou of the 
(ates in guestion shall reach gtx millions, the exports 
(ad impurts winch will be conveyed by the Lakes, 
will beat least two hundred imiliens ‘uf dollars in 
falue. ‘Taking the rano at which the populanon 
"aa hitherto imciea-ed 1n these states as a guide, 
their aggregate pepolativa at iliis twie may be calculated 
jt four and a half iniilious, aud the im onu uf take coin- 
merce ut oue hundred and fitty iibiaus ot dollars. lue 
:alculatioe does not vary much fron tie reguit as exhi- 
ited by the tuLuwing statements, wich ave somesnat 
n detail the particulars of uns truly un ortant branch ol 
"Wr commerce, We cin give at preseut, it i8 true, “hul 
dim shadowing forth” of 1s val u; unt, impertect as it 
J, it deserves the serious atenton vl our readers, and ot 
very oue wiu desirea tu weigh the consequences ot 
ieldiug to the bhod impetuusity of tire reckless spirits 
bho ruthlessiy woula “ery havoc, and det shp the vogs 
f war.” 

»rarisTics or LAKE COMMERCE, as deduced from official 
| und other returns of the commerce of the following pla- 
| ees, where the trade of the Lukes is principally con 
| eentrated. 
| Chicago, Lake Michigan, Ill. The exports from 
hia place in 1540 amounted to $223,635, the Imports to 
562,106, In 1844 the exparts were $1,003,207, the imn- 
jurts $1,433,886. The tunnage of the steamboats that 
equented Chicago in 1843 ainounted to 117,000 tuns.— 

here were exported from Chicago in 1541, wheat 891.- 

94 bushels, and fluur 26,600 barrels; equal together to 
494 bushels of wheat. ‘The population in 1840 was 
4470, in 1845 nearly 13,000, 
i Michigan City, Indiuna. In 1333 the exports from 
als place were estunated at $12,000, in 1541 they were 
262,697; the wnporis durog ine same period had in- 
jreased froin $100,000 to 238,762 

Detroit end Michilimackinuc, Mich, * The tonnage of 
essels belonging te the tormer was in 1844, 14,901 tons; 
hat of the latter 498 tons. 

Sandusky, Ohio. ‘The tonnage in 1844 was 2,407 
ns; the exports amounted tu $813,830; the value of the 
ee nes in [343 was $330,023, that of ihe flour 
145,177. 

Milan and Huron, Ohio. The tonnage in 1841 was 
371 tons, the exports aunounted to $25,098, the iniparis 
2 $634,711, ‘Ihe wheat exported m 1844 was 645,335 
susheis, the flour 10,521 barrols. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The taunage in 1844 was [4 i96 

155 the amount of exports m 1543 wa- 25,502,103, na 
funports $5,991,651. ‘The wheat ana flour received ai 
leveiaud by the Ome canal 1 1344 eqaaned 3,447 046 
jushela. The Lake commerce of Cleveland in 1943 vas 

"er FI1,U00.000 is nouit. The value of woede aud 
jenr 2hi, ped tram Clevetand i0. Uanae: m Jods was 
961,954. ‘the arrivals of vessels ia 1544. (including 


9 


8c 
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steanboats) was 2.761, the depar ure 2767. of whieh 
221 were from aud 296 1o Canada The population in 
1545 vas 9,573 being an increase of fifty-eight per cent. 
siuce 1840. 

Arrivals of vessels at the port of Cleveland caastwise 


durin the season of 1845 were as folluws. 
Steaniera 927 
Propellers 108 
esaels 950 
Arrived from foreign ports 194 
Cleared to do 135 
Amount of onnage owned at this part 11 530 

Number of vessels. iueluding steamers 
and propellers, awned at this port 84 
Number ot seamen emploved 633 


Oswego Lake Onterio, N. Y. Tonoage in 1844. 9,- 
887 ions. The gomts aud praduce coming Irom viher 
states aie] shipped at Oswego to the eastward in 1314 
amowed 37.559 tons. The total amonat of shipments 
fran O-weuo in that year was 67.477 tons. The wheat 
land fur shipped ainounted to 42,293 tons. The papu- 
lation was 6,818. being an inerea-e of forty-eight per 
cei, on that of 1840. 

Buffalo, N Y. ‘Ponnage in 1844 was 20,822 tons 
| Tu 1844 there were 224 543 tons of inerchansise which 
vame frum other stares by Lake navigation, and was re- 
shipped fram BuSalo and Black Rock by the canals. Of 
this 8inouut 165,933 tans were agr cultural produce The 
total amount of wheat and flour which arrived at tide- 
water on the Hudson in 1844 from Buffalo and Black 
Rock was 160,379 tuns. From the opening of naviga- 
tion to the 22d uf July, 1844, the value of the produce 
arriving at Buffalo and Black Rock from other states and 
reshipped to the eastward was $6,124,794. The number 
ol arrivals at Buffalo in the year which ended June 3, 
1844, was 740, that of lepartnres 778. The’ population 
of Buffilo in 1815 was 28,346, bheing an increase of over 
fifty five per cent. upon that ol 1340. 

‘Co the abuve few but striking items of the commercial 
statistics of ihe respective places may be added the fol- 
lowing general ohservatiinis: 

The wheat erop of Outo in 1841 was estimated at 15,- 
962,000 bushels, being only a hule mere than three fifths 
of that af 1842; and yet, in 1841, Ohio exported 8,000 000 
bushels of wheat, one-half of which may fairly be as- 
sumed as having been shipped from parts an the Lakes. 
This year the wheat crap ts represented from all quurters 
as heing greater by 20,000 000 nf bushel~ thau that ot 
1842 ( he largest ever raised up to that year, which was 
103,000,000 bushels. The wueat crop «t Michigan is 


camparativ ly larger than that of auy other stai ol the | 
With a poaulatian. of 400,000, she raised this | 


Uniun. 
year at least 700,000 bushels. Iris estunat.d that Illi 
noia has this year a surplus cf 6,000,000 bushels. The 
| immense amount of Lake commerce, and the impor 
|tance of that channel of communication hetween the 
western grain growing states and the eastern markets, 
are shown hy the fact that the receip's of wheat and 
flour at Troy aod Albany during the Hrst week of ihe 
present month was 146,497 barrels uf ihe latter, and 126, 
180 bushels of the former; together equal t0 858,665 bush- 
els af wueat If every reasonable deduction be imade 
from this amuval for the wheat and flour shipped from 
different points on the canals within the state of New 
York, ant produced in that state, the amonat left beris 
the prudace of the wes-ern states, and reached tide-wa- 
ter throush the wavigauou of the lakes, will be surpri- 
singly great. 
lhe export of wheat in 1843 from Cleveland, Detroit, 
Sauda-kv, and Chicago was 1.891942 Gasiels, that of 
flour 812,903 barrels; tagether equal tu 5 959 447 bushels 
of wheat, aud wortu $4,500,000, * 
In 1835 the export trade of the Lukes 


was $2 324,215 
The export trade 14,137,026 
— $16, 461,274 


$32,432 531 

33,453,411 

— ——- $65,916,022 
The aggregate trade of 1813 was estimated a1 $100, 
000,000, and the annual inereas of the last two years is 
calculated to be at least ten per cent. per annum. 

Ii may be mentioned here, asa circumstance closely 
connected with the Lake commerce, that a vessel of 350 
tons burden can pass through the Wellaud canal, and 
take in a load uf flour at the whart at Chicagu, which 
need uut be handled again until it arrives at Liverpool, 
In 1819 there was only one steauihoat oa the La- 


es. 
In 1327 the first steamboat navigated Lake Michi- 
an. 
In 1840 there were 48 steamboats on the Lakes, earn. 
ing during the year $725,523, of which more thau S200,- 
000 was raised west of Deiroit 

In 4841 there were 250 sailing vessels on the Lakes 
varying from 90 to 350 ions., their eost. $1,250,000, their 
earnings $750,0U0; the steamboat eatis were 37607 
132 27; making the total profita ol navigation. $1,517,- 
132 27. 

‘the Upper Lake boats contributed $391,303 30 to thc 
total amount of steausboul earatugs m 1341. 

lhe entire number of vessels uf every lescription na 
visu tue Lakes above Niag.ra was, in 1843, estima- 
ied at 400, 

ne tal amount af merchandise, tne produce. of 
westera states or Canada caming in at Buffalo, Black 
Ruck, and Oswego, and arriving at tide-watei by the 
tine causi, was in 1844, 398,025 tons, 

An avelbgent gentenan from ifie weet to whoa the 
edit | sib nnted the preceding, eoatirms then acenucy 
aud makes the loliowing additions, 


In 1841 the export trade was 
* the iniport trade 


R—————— moss scc CoF A UA JAM uuum NND RENE LE oa 
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-Jiniles inr» indiana the length of bath ean 


* Toe nade of Danoit is very lar e, and i is tive nina 
ouileru! Miehi «un state. 
. “Toledo, in Olio, we-t of Sa »lu-Ky lif v miles, hasan 
immense trade, and is ar the muler of the Miami canal 
from Cincinnati to the Lakes, (a city of miw 100,000 
peuple) and the Wabas and Erie canal also terimnates 
al Toledo; having a length of two hundred and forty 
als heing a- 


bout five hundred nules. 

, There is now «urveyins and will he built thraugh O 
hio two rulroads: one Iron Cineinnati te Colunibus, 
thence to Cleveland—distiive about two huudred and 
sixty miles; the aher trom Cleveland. i Wellsville, on 
the Or ins distance ninety six miles 
Vhe New York aud Eie railroad frou New York 
jvity to Dinkok. situated furty five miles up the Lake 
: f.m Buffalo, 1s in progress. Ali the stuck is sub- 
'seribed. 
| "The trade of Lake Snperier will become enormous 
| from its inineral resources, which is not touched upon in 

your statement. 

| “The exportation of wheat from Ohio, instead of eight 
millions in 1841 gs estimated from data hetore you, waa 
al learg ten milhous; aud twa-thirde of it went out by the 

AKES. 

“The ceasns nf Cleveland, in Ohio, as taken by city 
authority in the spring of 1345, was as stated, but to it 
should be added ut least 1,000 just withou: the city limits, 
and the tawi on the opp site side is really part of Cleve- 
land, only divided by the river, and has 2,700 in it, which 
would make a total population uf 13,273." 

"We have now before us says the Intelligencer ma- 
terials for making at least a proximate ealeulatian of the 
"cost of a war," which mat endanger or disturb this 
branch uf our cummerce, or impede this channel of com- 
munieation, through which is now flowing so much of 
the wealth and the produce of our nortiswestern states, 
in which category we include Oliv, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Iowa. 

In the first place, war with Great Pritain would so far 
imped: the navigation of the Lakes as tu render the vast 
outlay which has been made 10 these states in railroads 
and canals, say forty eight millions of dollars, almost en- 
| tively useless and unproductive, su lar as cuncerna the 
[transportan of agnenttural products. 

lr would, i» à great measure destroy the facility by 
Jovtnch fom 819,000,000 ia 818 000,000 of «teat and 
| Hour, che surplus of the west, finds a mirkenin the east, 
Jand by which a coanaeree of Irom $120.000,000 to 
| $150).000,000 io annual amount i= now successfully pro- 
seculed. 

li would break up the employment of fow six to se” 
ven hundred stetmboats and siiling-vessels, by which 
an annual profit of fram $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 is now 
earned to their owners, and employment given ta a. nu- 
merous bady of hardy and industrias navigators, 

Jt would most injuriously cheek the growth and pros- 
perity o] those inland depuis of commerce, those queen 
cities of the lales—Chicazo, Deiroit, Cleveiand, and 
Buffalu— whose asto iisliiug cise and rapid advancement 
is without paraliel in t'e history of the world The dif- 
ference that a war, which impeded the coimmerce of the 
lakes, would make 11 these now active and fluurishing 
coinamniues will be better felt by a few muineuts! reflec- 
ron than it cauld be described in many wards. 

What but this lake commerce has caused Chicago to 
increase her population nearly three-fold iu five years? 
W ot bm this has led to an addition. of fifty-eight per 
cent. to that of Oswegu, and of fifty-five per cent. to that 
of Buffalo in five years? 

Lei us not be misunderstood: we do not suppose that 
ali the loss is ta be on, our side, and that our op- 
ponents to escape sesthless. For every dollar of 
mischief which he dues tu. ug we may tu ten dol. 
{lars of injury to him. But would this “glorious result, 

as it might he termed by our bellicose puliucians, he a 
satisfactory balancing o! the war account with our far- 
iners, our merchants, our shipowners, and our property- 
holders, for tte ruin and the desvlatian with which war 
had surrounded them? 

Lt is nue that war may end in victory; but what wretch- 
édness and suffering must mirk our track even to such’ 
a consommation? — Nationat prosperity consists of inany 
other elements besides that winch 1s gleaned in the field 
of bathe, aud ihe happiness of a peuple is derived froin 
lar different sources than unitary glory Success will no 
imore prove that our cause was a just one, ihan defeat 
would justify an opposite conclusion, «Individuals, if 
prudent, endeavor to avaid a resort to the courts of law 
hy a referenee to arbitration, by compromise, by explana- 
uon, by concession. by every thing short ot ishonar or 
an abaud aient o£ right: and nanons, if wise, will en- 
deavor to settle their misunderstandinzs and their con- 
ficung interests by siinilar and ali oiber proper. means, 
before resurting to the uncertam issue of the “hattle- 
feta.” 

Let the event of the present doubt and uncertainty in 
pubiic affairs be as it may. it i8 right that we should be 
acquainted with the possibte, the probable consequencea 
of war ‘Pa discuss these in the asgregale would be a 
work of supererosation—they have employed the pena 
ol the divine, the sage, and the poet, aud the tongue ol 
the orator, since lee day wren anau first uusüeatlied the 
sword agarast his brother man ‘There are, hawever, 
pecuiai carcumstuaves wad 1-saes 1. every s.rife between 

f Quis, and our ubjeci iu tose observaions has been to 
snow the probable effict of a war with Great Britaia 
upen one portion of our national interest, and to show 
to these wh are nust iuteresied in that portion the pus 
sible Gust w themselves of a disrupüun of our present 
friendly relations with ull the world., 
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Mexico. &e. Rumors from various directions are 


afloat, perhsps all of tlem originating fron an intrigue 
which itis not unlikely Santa Anna, now in the Island of 
Cuba, is attempting to carry on with his partizansin 
Mexico, and by which it 1s proposed to interest Louis 
Philippe in behalf of the Spanish and Catholic influ- 
ence in Mexico, by offering a crown to one of his sons, 
thereby establishing a new dynasty in the empire of 
Central America. Santa Anna isa deep and bold po- 
litician, and is constantly receiviig large packages of 
communications from Vera Cruz. Possibly having ship- 
wrecked his own barque, he may be anxious to enhst 
the monarchies of France, England and Spain, in his 
behalf, by offering California and the Mines to one, a 
crown or a colony worth more than Algeria to another, 
and a hope of retrieving lost provinces, to Spain—enlist- 
ing, meantime, in the scheme, all the old attachments 
that may remain in Mexico, in favor of a retrieve ol 
something like the old condition of affairs. A marriage, 
the aristocratic contrivance for reconciling interests, is to 
unite France and Spain by a son of Louis Philippe 
wedding the Infanta of Spain. We propose that Prince 
Metternich should be invited to give away the bride. 
and that Alexander of Russia be bespoken as god-fa- 
ther to the icir thatis to be, to the “crown of the Monte- 
zumas." 

We regard all this as an idle occupation even for *'ro- 
mor." 


BosixEss. Of what little was stirring, much has been 
arrested on its way by the heavy snow storm of Wed- 
nesday and Wedaesday night, arresting the niai!s upon 
the railroad routes almost as effectually as the keen 
freezing wenther that returned to us on Sunday last, has 
embargoed the canals, rivers, and harbors. "Two mails 
are now due from the south, and oie from the enst.— 
All considerable business operations are for the monent 
suspended—aud on tip toe—waiting as congress is, for 
the arrival of the Hibernia, which was to have left Li- 
verpool an the 4i aud was looked for with. more than 
usual iinpatience at Boston, at our last dates from thence. 
We know of no instance in which so inten-e and gene- 
ral anxiety has been manifested for the arrival of intel- 
ligence from Europe. Peace or war, it is believed by 
many, will be announced by the tarn which affairs may 
have taken there since our last imelligeuce from thence. 
All prices, for the moment, are but nominal, in mo- 
mentary expectation of going rapidly either up or down, 

“ue the uncertain scale may appear to prepooderüte. The 
man of money grasps a sharper hold on whai he has, 
feartul to trust either event, and to hsve it ready for tho 
demand where it may pay best according as the beam 
shall turn. Even Boston begins to feci the influence of 
this state of affairs. Several af the steck gamblers thera 
and in New York have already been ruined—and more 
than usual distrust is manifested at “the boards of brok- 
ers.” One per cent per month is paid for money by 
business men of good standing and good notes, and that 
100 at short dates. 4 


Meantime exchanges remain quiet. Bills on London 
are at 10831084 or equivalent to par, aud consequently 
specie remains inactive, as to the foreign trade, bot there 
are some movements of it interiur. ‘The Phiadelphia 
banks, for instance have abstracted soine liuudreds of 
thousands from the New York banks within the last two 
weeks in payment of balances. 

In consequence of the demand for money, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, good paper has been sent on to 
Baitimore for discount. 


"The effect ín England of the resignation of the minis- | 


try wus, a depression of the funds, of course. A alight 
reduction in the price of provisions, snd more activity 
in the cotton market, was noticed, but not beyond a cus- 
tomary fluctuation. 


The Boston Post says, that at least one-thiid of the 
specte reported in vanlt on the last return day; lias been 
drawn since, and tiat the government deposites now 
there, ure reduced below $700,000, Only the very best of 
paper, and thatat very short dates is now discounted— 
Stocks down. 


FrovaR remains at about 5 623135 75, in New York, 
and in propur.ien at other points. At Philadelphia 5 25 
Baltimore $3. No one venturing considerable opera- 
tions however at‘present. 


Balumore inspections of the week aimounied to about 
25,000 bbls. 


Corn, niaintaina i:s price heiter than any other of our 
articles now shipping lor Europe, Of this urlicle, heavy 
shipments have been and are now going out, Five car- 
gocs trom New York are said to have been purchased 
for the French government troops in Algeria, to prevent 
supplies tor them eons exhausting the French markets, 
Like orders are said to have been sent by the British 
government, for bread stuffs fur their navy and army 
stipplies. 


AvucrioN puties. The amount pnid in!n the state 
treasury of Pennsylvania, from uuctton duties in. Phila- 
deiphia, for 1845, wus $71,248 03. 

The amount paid into the Maryland state treasury 
for like duties from Baltimore, was $20,463 27 besides 
$6,800 for auction license. Of this $4,005 01 for duty 
and $750 for license, was paid by Robert A. Taylor — 
$1,062 20 for duty and $760 for license, by 3. Owens 
Hoffmnn; $4,921 58 lur duty aud $750 for license, by 
Robert Lamon 


ciary subject to the appointment of the governor and ses 
nate, for aterm of twelve years, by a vote of 32 to 2 
Micstean. The Legi-lature of Michigan convene 
on the 5th inst. Isane E. Crary was elecied spesker 
the house, D. H. Williams, clerk, and James E Platt, | 
secretary of the senate. The inaugural address of Gov. 
Felch is short, and a proper spirit in regard to preserve 
$3,413,501 90 iag the credit of the state is manitested. 1 


350,193 07 | Mississieer U. S. SEgATORSs. A caucus of the part 
in majority in the legislature was held at Jackson, on the 
Tth instant. The two-thirds rule was udopted. On the 
first ballot for a candidate to serve for six years from: 
the 4th,of March, 1847, General Foot had 18, General 
MeNut 21, Mr. Quetman 16, Thompson 15, Brown 9 
Barton 5. On the 7th bailot Geners! Foot had 52 votes” 
exactly two-thirds. General McNutt never got over 22 
votes. 
On the 8th the caucus selected a candidate to succe 
$1,520,688 00 | Secretary Walker lor tke unexpired period for whic 
The stockholders adjourned to meet again on the first |he had been chosen senator. J. W. Chalmers, who 
Monday in March. now fills the station by appointment of the governor, 
3 ^ , received 60 votes=-scattering 17 votes. The election. 
Deatus during the week ending the 3d inst, at New | was to take place on the 10th instant, and the nomina- 
Yor [4s SER cathe k ending the 12th, 68, of nees were no doubt then elected. 
rarer rin MMC TERT UTERE Jourerar. The President’s nomination of Judge 
which 14 were free colored, and 4 slaves, 10 died of con- SEVERE) ease vd e UH E Unie 


sumt ion ani cui p pontgthe wask RUE States Supreme Count, has been rejected by a decide 
vote, in the United States Senate. 


died of consumption and 8 of sinall pox. 
The New York Journal of Co 


Coxwrerrevr. The Whigs of the state of Connec-| Mar EC iSt or ihe Gebi wong 
tieu! held a state Convention at New IIaven, on Wed- | merce EE | F ara iua of the d abinet, at VY asi 
nesduy last. It resulted in the nomination of the Hon. ia sibi idi Um pee » NUES RE to make pronos { 

A š 3 «. | for the building of ten steam vessels, on the following 
MER aera Me cy m plan. The vessels to be built by individuals, and used 


for commercial purposes; the government to advance 8 

"| m a um P ey Mari n a 

AU SR P Robertson, Bsq., ot New Haven, | Portion of the cost, for which it will have a lien on the 
E 1 dc. 


vessels, and in ease of need, to take them entirely for 
government use on refunding the whole cost, or such 
portion as may be right; the vessels also to carry the mails 


Banz or Tug Uvirep States. A meeting of the stook- 
holders of the U. S. Bank of Pennsylvanis, was held at 
Philadelphia on the Ist iust. p 

Statement of present circulation of the bank, includ- 
ing post notes (except those issued to the Philadelphia 
banks,) and also the amount of deposits, bank balances, 


es 
Circulation of Bank U. S. notes, from 
state of bank January 1, 1846 
Do. do. post aotes do. do. 
Individual deposites and certificates of 
deposite 
Bank balances 


399,548 40 | 


181,125 82 


$4,344,969 19 
Bank U. S, notes on hand, Ist, $297,343 
Do. do. do. 2d, 1,061,792 
Do. do. do. 3d, 1,465,146 2,824,281 00 


| 


| PENNSYLVANIA AND THE Tart. The Harrisburg 
!Uuion—a leading democratic organ in Pennsyivania— Hon i " 
‘says: "The unanimons adoption, by the senate of Penn- while in the merchant service. 
| sylvania, of the resolutions introduced by Mr. Sterigere,| Pesce on war? Mr. Allen, chairman of the commit 
insiructing our seastors and representatives, to oppose | tee on foreign relations in the United States senate, ahd, 
any and all reductions ol the existing tariff law , is ano- | as such, looked to for movements in accordance with the 
ther evidence that Pennsylvania ts determined to adhera | desires of the administration, appears to have surprised 
itu that policy which has ever advanced her great inte- [the senate on Tuesday, by a notice that on Friday, (yes: 
[tests developed her resources, and given employment | terday,) he would move to take up the resolution whic 
to a large class of her citizens In Pennsylvania the | he proposed last week, approviag of the president's noz 
tariff has never been a party question. Pennsylvania sup- jtilication to European powers, that they must keep 
ported the tariff acts of 1816, 1524, nnd 1823, and op-| "hands off” in relation to the governments of this con: 
posed the compromise act of 1833, a measure, which, | tinent, but which, by a vote of 23 to 23, had bean “laid 
on the one hand rua down the tariff to 20 per cent., and | upon the taule.” | 
on the other reduced the government to bankruptcy.— | Whether this notification on the part of Mr. Allen 
lí there are states that. desire to bring the government | was in consequence of his haviug a renewed confidence; 
back to such a condition, Pennsylvania will not be|thst a votein the senste now would sustain him, 
among the nuinber.” whether it was his object to force a discussion of th 
peace or war question upon that budy, we are unable " 
y 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Treasurer’s report. The report of 
the state treasurer of Pennsylvania contains many im- 
portant suggestions in rslation to the finances of the 
commonwealth. It urges the policy of consolidating the 
[various loans, the issuing of bonds insuitable sums with 
coupons attached, for the interest to be received in pay- 
| ment of taxes and other debts due the etate, and the 
t creation. of a sinking fund for the gradual extinguish- 
| ment of the public debi. The report also reconimends 
| the taxing of guarantees of interest on railroad and ca- 
nal companies by the commonwealth; and, also, a tax of 
ten centa per ton on Anthracite coal. 


ManxLaNp. An election, took place in Caroline coun- 
[ty a few days since, fora delegaie to the legislature in 
| place of Mr. Wheeler. A full vote secms to have been 
taken. Robert Mz Knett, (why) was elected, receiving 
533 votes; R. C. Carter, (loco) had 438 votes. 


Viroinia. A letter from Richmond says: A requisi- 
tion has been made by the authorilies of Parkersburg, 
for three hundred stand of nrms, and they have been 
sent from the armory. The cause of this requisition is 
a threat on the part of the Ohio people to invade the 
town, and liberate the kidnappers there confined. 

More coal discovered. An extensive mine of supertor 
cosl, supposed to be the canne! coal, has been discover- 
ed near Falling Rock Creek, a branch of the Conawha 
river, sixteen miles fram Charleston, Vos and about a 
mile from navigation. 

Lhe Internal Improvement projects were contending 
with each other for success before the legisleture, at our 
last dates from Richmond. The new railroad project of 
twelve millions capital, had been amended (!) by strik- 
ing out the clause providing that the state should sub- 
scribe a certain propertion of the capital. The South- 
western Turnpike bill, licretofore rejected, was recou- 
sidered and passed. This may be an indication of a 
union between sonie several interests, sufficicut to etli ct 
at leust something for resuscitating the “old dominion.” 

Lares. The bill to incorporate the Richmond and 
Onbio Railroad Company was passed in the lower house 
of the Virginia legis:ature, on ‘I'uesday last, by vote o 
11 to 39. 


Sovrn Caronina. The hon. }illiam C, Preston en- 
tered last weck upon the discharge of his duties aa pre- 
sident of South Carolina College. The collego chapel 
was crowded on the day of his inaugaration with ladies 
and gentlemen, and his address ou the occasion 10 the 
students is spoken of in terms of the highest prase. 


say. The senate evaded his purpose however, quiet] 
by adjourning over from Thursday until Monday. 
= 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. Theconsidermion of how to 
dispose of the bill introduced from the committee on na- 
val affairs last week, by their chairman, Mr. Fairfield 
which came up on Thursday, afforded an opportunity 
not to be lost, of debating ulterior measures, arf it w 
with some difficulty that the great discussion was averted. 

Mr Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign af 
fairs, moved to defer the subject until the 10th of Feb 
ruary. He was decidedly opposed to the bill, unless no- 
tice was first given to England for termination of the 
joint’ occupancy of Oregon. Give the notice, and 
would vote for the bill, but not withont. He was very 
severe in his remarks against the “mssterly inactivity 
policy. 


‘The bill on the other hand, it was maintained, 
|was not predicated upon the Oregon dispute, and ought 
not to have any connection with it. Tha increase which 
it proposed, belonged to a pesce estsblishment, and i 
the Oregon question was settled t0-morrow, ought never 
theless to be passed, as proposing nothing more than 8 
legitimate addition 10 our navalestablishment. Mr. Al 
len was for no such increase, unless an apprehension à 
war made it indispensable. A majority of tho senate 
huwever, differed with bim,—his motion to postpone wa 
lost, and the bill is to be discussed next Tueadsy. 


Seizure. The United States Marshal at New Yor 
has seized the schnr. Crescent, recently from Delaware, 
and purchased by a foreigner, who, on registering her à 
the custom house, mada oath that he was a citizen, 
whereas he had only given the notice required by law o 
his intention to becoma a citizen, but was not yet entitled 
to citizenship. — , 3 

Srramens. Great Britain has 45 war steamers built, 
and 26 building. This is exclusive of guard vessels 
&o., for coast serviee ouly. 

Tostacrirr. Aficr delaying to the Inst moment, wa 
to press without newa by the Hibernia, alihongb. relay 
of horses have heen saddled from Boston to New Yo 
for days, waiting for the spur, ae drifts of snow in som 
places six feet deep, obstruct the locomotives on 
route. Carrier pigeons have been sent on to Boston, 
ready to take flieht the moment the news arrives. One 
sharp aighted look-out on Cupe Cod, reports that he es 
sce the ateamer "almost in sight.” ‘he Washingtol 
correspondent of the Sun, aaya: “There waa a rumo 
here last night that the sieamer had arrived, and tha 
the naws stneltstrongly of war. It is said that some o 
the war members of congress immediately went inti 
soun have passcd a measure rendering the supreme jus | fits. 1f the British should come here, one valorous germ 
dieiary elective, and its tenure teu ycars, by a vote of 25} tleman has made a centract with his wifa to hold fi 1 
to 20, as well ag a measure rendering the supreme judi- | lest he should kil more than his share ” 


MissovRt.—Judiciary. The state convention of Mis- 
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FOREIGN. The queen at this time, wae staying at the Isle of the commercial and "um world. T EU 


Wight. fither the ministers flud-as swiftly as lo- | fast subsiding with the causes which called them 

The steamer Hibernia lef Liverpool en the 4th, | comotive and marine cogings could carry them, teu- into existence. Upwards of ten days have elapsed 
and reached Boston on the 231 instant—looking like | dered their resignations, and merely waited the ap [since it became known that Pee) was again acci 
an iceberg. Each of the several expresses employed | pointment of their successors. The queen having an and every day has shown improved symptoms in the 
by the daily journals lo bring on the news with | inkling of ler ministers being at sixes and sevens on produce, share, money, and other markels. This 
which she was freighted “by super-human exer-| the corn Jaws, apprehending the result, despatched a | change appears the more extraordinary, from the 


+ tions," as those journals severally aver, ‘distanced | special messenger to lord John Russell, who was] fact that his future policy is as mucha matter of 


~ nor of the intelligence vbich upon the whole, 


_ ference ta queen Victoria, contrasted with this quiet 


_ which caused so awch stir—so deep and wide spread 


during the preceding monta or six weeks had baf- 


, oy internal divisions, had broken down—was out of | Peel was out; 


all competitors,’ and—brought us the news, just too | staying at Edinburg. On ihe arght of the receipt speculation'as the new comet—even more undefioed 
late for our last number, r of this royal missive, Lord John was the inmaie of undeveloped. Nobody knows what Peel will Ho. 
Public anxiety was agreeahly relieved. hy the te- ! Douglas? ilotel in “Auld Reckie," quietly reading a | but every body has confidence in Peel—a singular 
| book to his wife, and naconsciaus of the dignity | proof of the hold which oge powerful mind has over 
which awaited him. He immediately left for Lon- | the sympathies sad the prospects of millions of peo- 
don, received the queen’s commands to form a go- ple. The London Examiner wittily. observes, m re- 
which, occupied so much space list week was nol|vernment; and collecting together his colleagues, | ference to this prevailing feeling, “The beauty of 
consuinmaicd. Lord John Russell found he could not | who met, talked, compared notes, measured the | the present juncture 13, that nobody knows what Sir 
unite the whig party with himself and Palmerston, |Strength of their opponents, their awa weakness, the | Robert Peel is going to do, and yet every boffy is 
and was compelled to relinquish the attempt to form | importance of the crisis, and the fceling which ani- | satisfied thal he as the man to do nobody knows what.” 
a cabinet. Mr. Pec! was then called upon to re-|imaled the people out of doors, Lord John determin- ‘The cabinet resumes power with its personnel but 
sume authority. He obeyed tlic summons a* prompt- | ed to accept the post of first minister of the crown, [Slightly altered. Cnaages there have been, bul they 
ly as lord Jolin Russell had done—aud affairs are and the responsibility of governing the country.— | are few, and, with one exception, unimportant.— 
"As YOU WERE." The cabinet, in all its essential features, was a re- Poor Lord Wharncliffe, the president of the, council, 
President Polk's message was received ut the mo- hash of the Melbourne cinist y. It was based on the | wbo died from the excitement produced by the re- 
ment those revolutions at home were absorbing all | iminediate and unconditional repeal of the corn law | sigaatioas of his colleagues, is to be succeeded by 
minds. The British press treat the message as conlly and, in order that it might have the prestige of tbe [the duke of Buccleuch. Lord Eilenborough is to be 
and respectfully as could be expected. ‘The French league, the vice presidency of the board of trade was | the first, lord of the admiralty, The earl of Had- 
king takes no notice whatever of the United States | otered to Mir. Cobden and deelined—declined by the dington is to have the office of tbe privy seal, which 
in his speech to the chambers. His affectionate re- | man whose tactics called the ministey into existence, | the duke of Buccleuch filled. But the most striking 
and who has shown, in the pursuit ol that great co.o- change of the wh le is the resignation of the colonial 

neglect of Mr. Pull, was probably intended to be mercial reformation of which he is the apostle, n | secretary, lord Stanly, and the appointment of Mr. 
significant. grosp af intellect, a Brn cf purpose, à Ries ne bie X c as te Tu mem Ths change in- 
: ae vity of manner, equal to any emergency, aud capable D oo many and important considerations—in- 

Moo e dere t Tum ia ol enuobling any situation. A | fuences too many interests, not to have rominanded 
New Yors. It was despatchec by express to Lon-| D while attention was fixed upon the dramatis | die Le we attention. Lord Stanley’s car- 
dun, and from thence expresses were started with it personae, the public were ao see ay essere that os ri a thes a wats acca “ae 
to Follrstune, and thence fo Paris and Germany. It the attempt liad been made, and had failed—that the iege Ww aa ; a Ne talent or apphention— 
was in Paris on Christmas morning. leaders could aoLagree among themselves, and thatall ee tur eru gees ae The office which 
GREAT BRITAIN was cliaus once more. It subsequently transpired that | 77. KGa! SEED in isgrace, and might have proved, 

6 lord Gray had eaused the hitch, by refusing to juin irrespective of other causes, the destruction of Peel's 


THE MINISTERIAL REVOLUTIONS. Wilmer & Smith's | the cabinet i! lord Palmerston held the seals of the ministry. Ha has outlived the popularity whieh he 
European Times says—"'Since the sailing of the | foreign office, and the whig papers were savage with acquired B former deys by his scorching speeches 
Acadia on the 4th ult. a series of the most extraor- his lordship lor keeping in the dark his feeling to- against O Connell; and the world, which is usually 
dinary events have been witnessed in England of| ward the late foreign secretary until he could sirike impartal in its judgments, has long since awarded 
whieh its constitutional history affords no parallel. | him most elfectually. That the blow was unlocked him a position amongst the marplots of the age. Mr. 
The country lias been astounded by the sudden re- for in the quarter from which it procecded seems Gladstone is a man of a far higher order of mind— 
signation of the Peel ministry—one of the strongest | undeniable; but that a cause, in itself so apparently j laes, slow yr baunan substantial in his aequirements; 
executive governments that ever swayed ifs destiny; | trifling, should have broken up a cabinet, und pro- [he has raised himself by his talents alone to a dig- 
by the assumption of power on the part of lord John | duced results so momentous, shows clearly enough | nifed station among the first men of the day. He is 
Russell and the principal members of the late wlig that the embryo ministers had not their heart in the ja hitle crotchety, perhaps—his late retirement from 
cabiuvt—followed almost immediately, by its aban- | work. They must have deeply felt the responsibility, | the cabinet showed itj but as Peel’s lieutenant—his 
donment, and by the reinstatement of Sir Robert, the peritousness, nay, the hopelessness of the task, | "ight hand man—he will strengthen the ministry in 
Pel, minus two or three of his former colleagues — when the opinion of a single member was sufficient | ils new phase. 
the whole forming the strangest anomaly in the to eunff the experiment out of existence. Lord John! We need hardly trouble our readers with the thou- 
punctilio of “Cabiuet making" that has occured in | Russel was held to be a ould man when he accepted aand-aud-one rumors which prevail respecting tha 
England during the present, or indeed any former | office in the face of a hostile majority in both houses , {uiure policy of the premier. Some assert that the 
generation. of parliament; but haviag consented (o do sp, so in- | reconstruchon of his cabinet involved a compromise 
On the day the Acadia sailed, the London Times glorious a termination savors of the weak and the} with his colleagues; that instead of a total repeal of 
announced that the cabinet had determined to repeal ridiculous. ——— the corn laws, which the whigs showed their inca- 
the corn laws, for which purpose parliament was to We lave given in another column, an article from | pacity to carry, Sir Robert is to propose a fixed duty 
be ealled together the first week in January. This the Spectator, which places the conduct of earl of twelve shillings, or six shillings, per quarter—the 
aunoucemeet took the empire by surprise. Injthe Grey ina more favorable light than did the previous | hgures have a large margin in the mouth of Madam 
course of a long connexion with the newspaper press, accounts; but enongh remains to show that he Might Rumer te be decreased by a shilling or two shill- 
we never remember an article or announcement have acted with morc candour in the expression of fiis ings per annuin, until it expires In the course of six 
feelings. Lord Palmerston's exclusion from the fn- | Or ten years, as the case may be. Otherssay that a 
reign office, by a government of which lord John | permanent duty of 3 shillings a quarter, with com- 
Russell was the head, could not have been calculated | pensation to the landowner, enters into the new po- 
ou; it would hase involved a censure of the noble licy. All this is purely conjectural; yet wa men- 
lord's policy while he held the office, and would | tou it as a prouf of the absence of correct informa- 
have been regarded as a publie condemnation ot one | tion, and of the diversity of opinion that prevatis.— 
of the ablest statesmen that the whigs have in their | Nothing definue will, in all probability, be known 
ranks. Nevertheless, considering that lord Palmers- | until the meeting of parliament, Every possible 
ton, before he leit office, did embroi! himself, and precaution will be taken lo prevent the secrets of the 
was nearly embroiling his country with France— | cabinet from oozing out, as they did when the Lon- 
considering, too, that his resuinption of power, at | don Times published them a month ago. "That pre- 
the present moment, would in the nature of things, | mature insight into otficial secrets led, there 1$ rea- 
have rendered the settlement of our difficulties with | son to believe, to the Important political consequen- 
the United States more perplexed and uncertaiu— | ces which folluwed. But it requires we think, little 
we may, under all the cireumstances, rejoice that sagacity to delermine, that if Sir Robert Feel med- 
we have been spared the inffiction. dies atall witb the corn Jaws—as meddle he will aod 
When lord John Russell threw up his cards, there | must—his next measure will be a final one. "Tbe 
was no alternative but to send for Peel; and the inost | time lor any further tinkering has passed. No half 
extraordinary move iu this drama of cabinet making | scheme will suffice. All the elements uf agitation 
the morning and evening exponents of the govern- | !8, tiat he felt as little appareat hesitation in resum- | would remain as strong and vigorous as ever, and, 
ment were boldly denying the Times’ announcement | ing bis old ofice, as he evinced promptness In throw- mile the eclat which a total abandonment of the 
—credit, by the way, was almost implicitly given to | ing 1t up. His resumption of power immediately | present. system would give him, the retention ol à 


the affirmation of the Times, and little to the denial; | made itself felt in every branch of trade. Conh- fixed duty, however small, would disgust all parties, 
‘the still more astounding intelligence fell upon the | dence, which had beeo shattered by the pnw and kis bear wae e Ex eae of 
i that Sir Robert Peel’s ministry shattered anic. became paralyzed when it was pown that | uncertainty must be submitted to notil the iost. 
public ear that Sir Robert te y DAE the cauclets fell, the funds sunk, bu- | when the National Council will become a bear- 


garden of corn law politics, 


is more parifie than many had anticipated. The re- 


n sensation. The frequent meetings ol the cabinet, 


fled speculation, ‘That dissention existed was very 
probafile; the disease amongst the potatoes progress- 
ed; the fears of a famine were increasing; the ery 
far the opening the parts had been disregarded, and 
with the public mind in this state of alarm and sus 
pense came forth the astounding statement of the 
‘Times. lt was the greatest moral earthquake which 
had been experienced in our tine. The effect amongst 
the commercial, manufacturing, and trading class, 
was electrical. Congratulations passed on ail aides; 
every one seemed buoyant and happy but the unfor- 
tunate landlord class—the protectionists; they who 
have little sympathy with the struggles of commerce 
and sit brooding over their fears, while others are 
flushed by exeitement or warmed by hope. How 
the secrel ouzcd out was the next point; and while 


office—at an end—numbered with the past. giness was suapended; aad a gloom, a mist, hung over 
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From the London Times, Dec. 94. have dictated and we have long known. It need not|hausted. Britain and America must be too sensible 
A president's message is seldom so much a new | augment the terrors of the European alarmist, and | of their mutual benefits, mutual dependence, and 
factasa more autboritative confirmation of what] it certainly will not change the resolves of add to | mutual respect, to peril the substantial blessings they 
all the world has known long before. ln England a | the preparations of the British cabinel. 1t is alrea- | now enjoy, and are daily multiplying in the relations 
good deal may be guessed from the general leaning | dy resolved and prepared. of peace, for the bloody and precarious glories of 
of the minister, and a convenient usage allows all} Mr. Polk, after adverting lo the recent negotia-| war. lt is all but impossible that two great and 
the beads af a royal speech to transpire just the| tions and attempts at compromise before he came | kindred nations, after healing so wide a breach, and 
evening before. In tbe United States the council at | into office, informs us of what he has done towards | helping one another to so great a common prosperi- 
which the president has determined on his announce- | the conclusion of this unfortunate dispute. In rcad-|ty, should becnme again mutual and unnatural de- 
ments is one in which millions are privileged to ad- | ing his simple narrative, it becomes necessary to re. |stroyers for a mere point of honor, for a remote 
vise, and tbe whole world is admitted to hear. For| member that an American exists in a sphere of his | wilderness, separated from both by a journey of 
several years every citizen is allowed, or rather com- | own and can hardly be judged by European ideas of | many months, by stormy seas, and almost impassa- 
pelled, to offer to the candidate the benefit of his ex- | moderation, decency, and honor. The president|ble rocks and deserts. Unless Mr. Polk 1s merely 
perience, and to demand in return a specific pledge | takes great credit to himself for baving made an of- | trifling with words, and secretly scoffing at the uni- 
on almost every possible point of disagreement. Thej fer which he acknowledges to be less than what the | versa] sentiments of humanity, he is himself inca- 
candidate strikes a compact with every state, every | British government has repeatedly declined. ' pable so great an outrage and injury on the country 
city, every separate supporter in the Union. Thence} “lIn consideration, too, that under the conventions |of his ancestors, on the land of his birth, and the 
he derives his commission, which is his own only} of 1818 and 1827, the citizens aad subjects of the | whole race of man. What means he hy saying that 
because he has received it, and has, perchance been | two powers held a Joint occupancy of the country, he has adopted the maxim, “to ask nothing that is 
able to suggest some little of it during his previous] 1 was induced to make another effort to settle this | not right, and submit to nothing that is wrong?” and 
political life. But once elected, there he is the in- | long pending controversy in the spirit of moderation | his further boast that it is his ‘anxious desire to pre- 
carnation of a political creed long since determined | which had given birth to the renewed discussion.— [serve peace with all nations" That the Union 
and promulgated. Asa popular man, as a partisan, | A proposition was accordingly made, which was re- | should be anxious to heal this sore, and should think 
as a speculative politician, he may have entered into | jected by the British plenipotentiary, who, without | it unmanly and impolitic to bequeath a quarrel to 
that creed with disinterested and passionate ardor. | submitting any other proposition, suffered the nego- | posterity, is natural enough. ‘That they should 
Os the day of his election, however, he awakes to a | tiation on his part to drop, expressing bis trust that | think to strengthen their claim with strong language, 
new existence. He is a sovereign, charged with the| the United States would offer what he saw fit to call | is aiso in conformity with many examples. But if 
most awful and endless responsibilities, the living |'some further proposals for the settlement of the the decision is to be speedy, it can only be by nego- 
source of weal or woe, the arbiter of peace or war, | Oregon question more consistent with fairness and | tration, either by reference, or by a recurrence to 
with the eyes of all the world upon his actions, be | equity, and with the reasonable expectations of the | the method which, in the case of the disputed boun- 
they good or be they evil, and with posterity wailing, | British government.’ The proposition thus offered |dary on our Canadian frontier, proved so entirely 
as it were, to enter and pass its calm, irreversible | and rejected, repeated the offer of the parallel of 49 | unsuccessful. 
judgment on liis name. It is no wonder that the busy | degrees of north latitude, which had been made by From the London Times of Jan. 3. 
candidate for a people's suffrages should pause when | two preceding administrations, but without propos- | We think it must be tolerably clear to the gene- 
he has ascended to this height, and begin to perceive | ing to surrender to Great Britain, as they had done, | rality- of unprejudiced miods. that, on grounds of 
the paternal instincts and conscience of power.—| the free navigation of the Columbia river. The right positive right, the American republic cannot claim 
Even with a secoad term of sovereignty still tu be | of any foreign power to the free navigation of any | the Oregon territory; and we think 1t is equally clear 
solicited, he is compelled in spite of himself to be | of our rivers, through the heart of our country, was j that the matter cannot be determined at all on 
coasiderate, Just, and humane. one which I was unwilling to concede." grounds of abstract right. In this respect the Unit- 


In this, the first legislative act of his presidency, | 1n making this proposal, already twice refused, |ed States are nearly in the predicament as Spain was 
Mr. Polk does nothing more than impersonate the | the president thioks it necessary to apologise to his|in the year 1789. Spain asserted a proud and unli- 
democracy which bore him into power. The style| democratic supporters. He pleads with all the hu- | mited claim to the whole northwest coast of Ameri- 
of his address is al] that can really be called his| miliation of one bound by prescriptive compliances, fca. dn tbe belief, or assumed belief, of a just title 
own, and that is unusually readable, simple, and | that he had been obliged to proceed on the basis of | to this vast empire, she seized on the ships, the car- 
clear. On such minor topics as are not to us mat- | compromise, and asks the public condolence, for that | goes, and the persons of British sailors, and destroy- 
ters of practical discussion, or are even of a sort to | uader this bondage he had offered, what it was known |ed the huts and factories of British settlers. The 
call for commendation, the message will be read | by repeated trials, would not be accepted. To make | Spanish minister, Florida Blanca, supported the vio- 
wilh intererst and sometimes with pleasure. amends for this self-imposed indignity, he declares | lence of Don Estevan in a memorial which justified 

Tbe annexation of Texas is treated as a malter of| that the day of compromise is now over:— the pretensions urged by the former in favor of his 
history, and at the same time with that brevity of} “Had this been a new question, coming under dis-'| country to a district extending a3 far as the 62d pa- 
recollection in which the short-lived dictators of the | cussion for the first time, this proposition would not|rallel of north latitude. But when the matter waa 
Union are so tempted to indulge. Texas, nu matter | have been made. The extraordinary and wholly in- |sifted, it caine out that these gigantic pretensions 
how, was independent; the states of Europe acknow- | admissible demands of the British government, and | rested on a vague expression in the 8th article of the 
ledged it, Mexico herself at last acknowledged it, j the rejection of the proposition made in deference | Treaty-of Utrecht; that no insignia of Spanish so- 
though with an offensive and impertinent condition, | alone to what had been done by my predecessors, | vereignty had been exclusively displayed, no Spanish 
and too late to answer her purpose. The citizens, | and the implied obligations which their acts seemed | settlements exclusively founded, on that cvast. That 
whoever, whatever, or whencever they might be; | to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com-|there bad been Spanish settlers was true. That 
desired annexation, and, on the great principle of | promise which the United States ought to accept, can | Spanish vessels had been in the habit of touching 
self-government, had a right to be governed as they; be effected. With this conviction, the proposition of | there was also trne. True, too, that those seas had 
liked. With the same sweet oblivion of Texan an- | compromise which had been made and rejected was, | in that and the preceding century been scoured by 
tiquities the interference of Greal Britain and France | by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, and our | Spanish buccaneers. But it was afterwards implied 
is treated as simply ao attempt to maintain a balance | title to the whole Oregon territory assetted, and, as | by the concessions, as it had been before admitted in 
of power against the encroachments of the Union. | is believed, maintaioed by irrefragable facts and ar- | the words, of the Spanish court, that its rights to 
It is asserted to be the indefeasible right and duty|guments. The civilized world will see 1n these pro- | that coast and those ports were “still nol. quile cer 
of the American, not only io resist European inter- | ceedings a spirit of liberal concession on the part of | tain.” 
ference, but to be utterly deaf to the suggestions of | the United States; and this government will be re- | What, then, did England propose, under the coun- 
European discretion and humanity. lieved from all responsibility which may follow the|sels of Mr. Pitt; and what did Spain assent to, under 

With a rather unreasonable avidity of self-gratu- | failure to settle the controversy.” the administration of Count Florida Blanca? The 
lation, the president claims the contradictory honors| “All attempts at compromise having failed,” Mr. | one proposed, and the other accepted conditions, 
of peace or war in the Texan triumph. “This ac- | Polk recommends that notice should be given to ter | which every man who loves peace and justice must 
cession to our territory,” he says, “has becn a blood- | minate the joint occupancy of the country; that the | approve now, as tbey were approved then by the 
ness achievement. No arm of force has been raised | laws and institutions of the Uniun should be extend- | friends of peace and equity—conditions of joint oc- 
to produe the result. The sword has had na part in the | ed to the American settler in Oregon; and that mili- | cupancy, extending over the whole of the northwest 
victory.” He cannot, however, forego the pleasure | tary posts should be established for their protection. | of North America hitherto claimed by Spain. Eng- 
of relating, a few sentences after, what efficient mi- | All formidable enough, could we believe it possible | land did not take advantage of her own strong fleet, 
litary preparations he had made, and how thorough- | that any civilized nation would really plunge into so|of the weakness of Spain, and the inability of the 
ly Mexico had been hemmed in on all sides, both by | fatal & suicidal an error,as to defend by war the mere | court of Versailles to lulfil the pledge contained in 
land and by sea, before ıt could have time to defend | right of occupation, and the still more imaginary { the family compact—all circumstances highly favor- 
the disputed territory. claim to which Mr. Poll also refers—the antecedent | abla to an aggressive policy and a bold minister.— 

On one point the message exhibits a sympathy [ right of the Union to all the unsettled and undecided | No, she acquiesced in a participation of trading and 
with our own ministerial intentions as marvellous as| territory on the North American continent. "The|settling privileges with a country whom she might 
it is auspicous of international amity. Tbo princi-| declaration is too premature, however, to be really|have reduced to more ignoble capitulation, And 
ple of protective duties as opposed to those for re-| alarming. It proposes to bring things to an imme- | this precedent of a policy at once humane, spirited, 
venue, is clearly defined, and strongly condemned;| diate issue, and that immediate issue must be one | and just, is the one which ought to be followed, aa 
and the legislature is recommended to put an end to] of negotiation, not arms. A slower course might| nearly as the circumstances of the case allow, on 
the oppressive inequalities of what is called the mi-| have been more insidious and more certain. Mr. |this new crisis. Tha joint occupation of the Ore- 
nimum principle retained in the tariff of 1842, with | Callioun's policy of giving no notice, but pushing the | gon by British and American settlers is no longer 
the general adoption of ad vetorom duties. "l'be pre- | undoubted right of joint occupancy to the utmost, |Judged expedient. Partition 1s recommended and 
aident lays down tbe important maxim that taxation | could hardly fail, in the course of ten years, to re- | desired. On what principles ought that partition to 
vught tu fall as lightly as possible on the materials | sult in a repetition o! the game of Texas, or rather | be made? Evidently on thuse ol equal benefit and 
of profitable employment and the necessaries of life. | of the original Daclaration of Independence. Ore. ! advantage. 

Oregon is the subject which the almost (ana-|go0, should the Americon populstiun ever attain a] ln our view of the question, the Americans, hav- 
tical interest with which it has been agitated by the | substantial preponderance, would not long remain a | ing no exclusive right of sovereignty, cannot treat 
states, aud its consequent bearings on the peace of | British colony; but occupancy, though an irresistible | our fellow subjects as niere-tensnts-at-will, nor drive 
the world, renders the most prominent in the ad-| power, is aot a right, and depends on numbers, not|them to whatever corner of the Oregon they choose, 
dress, I'he long and animated comments of the Aine- | arms. at the same time claiming for themselves great credit 
ricau press show how little disposed the citizens} The terms of the message imply, then, the alter- | for forbearance. ‘They have both an equal right to 
have hitherto been to ‘let vil’ the president on this{ native of war, or conclusive negotiation. Wor is | the disputed territory—a righl arising from occupa- 
painful end delicate subject. What is actually said | too monstrous to be thought of for a moment, es- f tion nearly identical 1n tune and similar in purpose. 
is neither more nor less than what a million voices cept alter every effort at a compromise has beon ex- | And 1f a greater share of land is to be accorded to 
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he than the other, this award must bc made, not as, 


recognition of right, but of those considerations 
hich the proximity, numbers, and the past labors 

Ameriean settlers inlroduce as necessary ele- 
vents in the adjustment of the dispute—considera- 
ons which, in all such important matters, it is im- 
bssible te merge in the technicalities of law or the 
linutize of title. 

But if the award of territorial district may be 
odified by these considerations, care must be taken 
at no such modification be carried to the extent of 
jisitive deprivation; and that though the British set- 
ers may lose in the superficial measurement of 
eir area, yet that they shall net luse any of those 
lateral advantages which are absolutely indispen- 
ble for the prosecution of their trade—such as the 
at water privileges of the Columbia and the har- 
at its mouth. Now, in what way can this parti- 
gn be made so as to reserve these advantages, and 
the same time to give to the counter-claimants 
jJ) only all that they may demand as the right of 
eir possession, but all to which their numbers and 

ximity entitle them? An equal line of partition 
o ud be a continuation from the Rocky Mountains, 
at of that line which has already been fixed on as 
e commencement of tha boundary, but of a line 
je degree to the south of it, drawn to the southern 
pe on the outlet of Juan de Fuca's Straits. 

This would, as nearly as it is possible, be the di- 
sional line of the disputed district, and would give 
|a greater extent of coast land tothe north than 
ecare to claim. But the 49th parallel of north 
titude having already been fixed on by the con- 
tion of London as the commencement of the 
wndary, such a division is of course out of the 
lestion. We only notice it to show that our start- 
g point is net one of perfect equality. As the mat- 
t already stands, a previous convention has ratified 
Certain principle of concession. We have not 
‘aimed all that the circuinstances of the case and 
;& ambiguity of right would have justified us in 
Aiming. And, knowing this, we feel that we are 
mund by our duty to our countrymen resident in 
use districts, to protest against any wanton or care- 
Iss compromise of their interesis. We are not so- 
titeus to push our right to its extreme point. We, 
arefore, will not claim for them, nor ourselves, 
at capacious district, between the southeast bank 
| the Columbia aud the Rocky Mountains. We 
ineede this—we concede it because we prefer a 
ttlement to a litigation, a compromise to a contest, 
face to a war. We concede a naked right for the 
tention of an undeoiable good. But we cannot 
|quiesce in the surrender of positive and long-enjoy- 
| benefits. 


We think, then, that every purpose both of honor 
id interest would be answercd, if the British min- 
ler, on. whom now devolves the duty of making 
esh proposals to the government of the U. States, 
‘ere to renew on his part the offer made to England 
Mr, Gallatin in tbe presidency and under the di- 
chon of Mr. Adams. That proposal was to take 
& 49th degree of north latitude as far as the sea as 
e boundary line, reserving to Great Britain Van- 
huver’s Island, the harbor of St. Juan de Fuca, and 
e free navigation of the Columbia. This would 
$ a concession as far as superficial area of ground 
concerned. [t would leave the United States mas- 
"rs of the greater part of the Oregon. But it would 
cure the principal advantage of the country, the 
ee navigation of the Columbia, to the servants of 
| Hudson's Bay Company, as well as barborage, 
ichorage, and settlements for English vessels trad- 
g with China and our possessions ia Australia and 
jew Zealand. 

It would concede all that the most successful war 
uld require—a sovereign but barren dominion; but 
would secure all the commercial blessings of an 
morable compromise and a rational peace. It 
ould not deprive the native Americans of any 
juitable advantage, but it would retain for English- 
en that privilege to which they are justly entitled 
ethe privilege of sharing in the traffic between 
arth America and the English settlements in the 
acific. No impartial man can expect that an Eng- 
bh minister would ever consent to transfer to the 
hited States the monopoly of the carrying trade be- 
reen Hudson's Bay and English golonies ja that 
‘a. 


ext in importance to the Times fs the Morning 
Aronicle—the organ of the whig party io Great Bri- 
io, a Journal of the very highest order of ability, and 
eatly relied on hy the educated and thinking classes. 
e view it takes of the Message is that Mr. Polk is 
e representative of the western agricultaral interest— 
ing been elected by it—and that if that is coaciliat- 
l by Great Britain's repealing the corn laws the presi- 
?nt will be pacific, and vice versa. 
One topic of the many adverted to in this document, 


MI just now engross the attention of the English pen- 
f 


ple—:*What does Mr. Polk say of the Oregon?? He 
recommends that notice be given to terminate, at the end 
of twelve montlis, the Gonvention of t827, by which the 
twe countries jointly occupy the disputed territory.— 
*Atthe end of the year's notice,” he adds, ‘should 
Congress think it proper te make provision for giving 
that netice, we shall have reached a period when the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned, or 
firmly maintained.” And long before the end of the 
year's notice, suy we, *'shoutd Congress make provi- 
sion for giving that notice,” the two count: iea would he 
almost irretr evably committed to the calamitous issue 
of arms. From the day that Engl nd receives notice to 
terminate the convention of 1827, she must prepare 
“firmly to maintain” the rights that are thus menaced; 
and it would be folly to suppose that the Government of 
Ame ‘ica would rest satished with the harren notification 
that they were about to terminate the joint occupation. 
If Congress adopts Mr. Polk’s recommendation in one 
respect, they will prepare to give effect to his intempe- 
rate counsels in his own int-mperate way. Should the 
two countries thus resolve, and prepare to maintain each 
its extreme right by force of arms, we confess we are 
not sangu'ue enongh to anticipate »n amicable settlement 
of a q iestion that has already baffled the negotiat-ons of 
so many years. 

But we do not believe that the question can be brought 
to such an issue. We do not think that ‘Congress well 
make provision” for giving effect to Mr. Polk’s insane 
counsels, There are various considerations which lead 
us to this conclusion. The policy of the executive gov- 
ernment in America, is but the reflex of the opin o +s of | 
the party or interest predominant for the time hieing, | 
changing as the e opinions vary, and necessarily adjust- 
ing itself to every differenceas it arises. The great agri- 
cultural interest of the west, is at this moment in the 
ascendant, and Mr. Polk is its type and its representa- , 
tive, both in its wishes aud its resentments. “The con-, 
duct of his government, therefore, depends upon the 
views entertained in the west, and these views are sus- 
ceptible of great modificttion, by the course which this 
country thinks proper to pursue. ] 

It is but natural that Mr. Polk should, as far as in him 
lies, give practical development te the policy-on wh ch 
the west is now bent. To the dwellers of the great val-, 
leys of the Mississippi, the Oh.o, and the Mis:ouri, he; 
owes his unexpected eteva'iou te the Presidential office, 
and en their support he chiefly, if not solely, counts for 
a renewal of power. Peace ov war, high tariffs or low 
—it makes little difference which, indiv dually, with 
Mr. Polk. His rule of government is his party "s caprice, 
and he will cover its every prominent whim with the 
latitudinarian folds of his official mantle, were it only 
in eo nmon gratitude for pa-t favors, and as a timely 
consideration for favors to come. 

* * * * + * IF these considerations are well 
founded, it is obvious how much the issues of Mr, Polis 
government depend for their character upon the action 
of parties in this country. We have itin our.own pow- 
er to convert the foc, into the friend—to make the most 
facile and useful ally of hm, who mu t be otherwise 
our most dangerous and impracticable opponent. Ame- 
rua, when it started into being as an mdependent ni- 
tion, was not inoculate! against the dangerous national 
epidemic of military glory. But there is with the Ame- 
ricana a calculation ia all their mov: ments, both national 
and individual. Your genuine Yankee will sell house 
and home, with all the family he rlooms to boot, with- 
aut a sigh, il he ean make a “spec” by the transaction; 
and the American people will unreluctantly sacrifice the 
passion nearest and dearest (o their hearts, if they can 
thereby gain a truly national object. Link the great and 
growing west then to you by new bond-; and the pe:~ 
manently predominant interes in Amer ea will. chersh 
new views, and adopt a new line of pol cy. Do this, 
and you will couvert those who will otherwise be Mr. 
Polk’s instrum: nts, imo Mr. Polk’s masters, when you 
will have to deal with h m as the strong, but no longer 
as the dangerous, executive official. They entrusted 
him with their power, in case he night have to avenge 
what they conceive to be their wrongs; but do them and 
the people of England justice at once, and he isinstan ty 
shorn of niue-ten'hs of his present plenipotentiary at- 
tributes for evil. 


One of the great obj- cts o” the west, is to establish an 
intimate cemmerc al ait ance with England, Had the 
probabilities of the speedy consummation of such an al- 
lisnce been as strong two months ago as they sre now, 
the ione of the President’s Message would have been 
widely different from what it is. Taking bis cue from 
his party * * * *. The next budget of news which 
America recevel from Europe, will coavey ihe intelli- 
gen-e of significant movements which are tak ng p'ace, 
or wh ch are about to take place, on this side the Avian- 
tic—movements in which the Am-ricans ure, p-rh«sps, 
as larg ly mteres'ed as is Englavl— nd the progress of 
which they will see is now as irresistible, «s is she fall 
of their own Niagara. 'Fhey wilt then learn that. dur- 
ing the short time which in'ervened, the **strong gov- 
ernment” has la'len—!bat Lord John Russell has &cen 
the Prime Minister of England, and that he is once a- 
gain the leading politician in opposition, and that Sir R. 
Peel is re-constructing his Cabinet, a task in which he 
can only succeed, if he wishes that Cabinet to stand, by 
establishing his government on the broad basis of the 
repeal of the corn laws. The issue of all this is clear, 
and nat the least chvinus fact connected with it is, that 
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peace with England is henceforth tle best policy of Ame- 
rica. In spite, thi re ore, of this blustering and belig- 
erent Message, the news whioh wl soon reach Ameri- 
ca, wil] produce such sn effect‘upoh the popular mind, 
as, evinced hy congressional inaction in respect to Ore- 
gon, will render a document, wh.ch cirenmstances might 
have made formidable, as harmtess, if net as amusing 

asa nnvsery rhy me. / 

The Examiner-—one of the oldest and most influen- 
tial of the weeklies—eons:ders the Oregon question in 
a very amicable and reasonab'e light. On the snb- 
ject of Annexation of Texas it speaks as follows: 

Of Texas, which Forms the first su'ij ct of the Mese 
sige, we ned say litle, except tu remark that Mr. 
Polk. in giving an account of the differences between 
the Usted States and Mexico, represents the furmer 
aa the injured party. Mexico, he says, had no earthy’ 
right to complain of Texas being taken trom her, whilst 
the Americana, in not invading nnd destraying Mexico 
tu avenge the losses of som -+ theusand dollars which had 
befallen their merciants, have displayed a torbearanes 
and a maguaninity quite nup ralleled. The Mexicans, 
however, had opened their eyes to the enormity of 
their own conduct—so the president in'orms us—and 
on the 9th of November they consented ta receive an 
American Plenipotenti ry, who was to dictate farther 
conditions. There never vertaiuly was or will be any 
passage in the autobiography of nations so monstrously, 
so lud.crously, or so suecesstully impudent aa this. Tt 
is te burlesque of Knickerbocker rendered into sheer 
real ty. 

Scarvely less smusing is the tirade, in which the pre- 
sid -nt indulges, on the subject af the balance of pawer. 
He will have nane of it, even in theory, Itiaa heresy, 
and an invention ot the feu! fiend, ani it is aa untenable 
and unp ritonsble, as the idea of any Eurapean power 
having any *'airtlify? mterest in the New World. Pre- 
sident Polk almost arraigns England for hsving ever 
sent a colony 10 Am rica, which according ta his doce 
trine she should never lave done. He holda hia presi- 
deutial fist in his parent’s fice, and aska how durst he 
have enacted parent ʻo so line a child, The accident of 
our holding Canada does nnt at alt enter iato Mr. Polk’a 
consider«tion, or the possibility of our haviog a wish or 
a right to keep or defn it. 

FRANCE. 

Tue Campers, assembled on the 27th December. 
Louis Philippe accompanied by the queen and royal 
family attended, took his seat on the throne, end 


| placing his hat on his head, delivered the following 


SPEECH. 

Gentlemen, peers and deputies—In assembling you 
about me, Í am happy to think that we may congra- 
tulate ourselves en the general state of our country. 
I am confident that the accord between the powers 
of the state and the maintenance of our policy of 
order and conservation, will more and mere insure 
the regular development of our institutions and the 
progress of the national prosperity. 

“My government has applied itself to prosecuting 
the execution of the great works which you have 
voted. The necessary measures for bringing them 
to a conclusion will be submitted to you. Thus we 
shall in a few years have conferred on France both 
powerful guarantees of security and means of de- 
veloping her fruitful activity, and of diffusing a state 
of welfare ever all parts of our territory and througb 
all classes of the population. While these important 
results have been obtained the situation of our financea 
has daily become more and inore satisfactory. 

“Laws relating to finance, with various other mea- 
sures, whose object is to introduce into the admin- 
istration important improvements, will be shartly 
presented to you.” 

“1 continue to receive from all foreign powers pa- 
cific and amicable assurances. 1 hope that the po- 
licy which has inaintained general peace amidst so 
many storms will one day cause the memory of my 
reign tobe held ta honor. 

©The friendship that unites me to the queen of 
Great Britain, and of which she has again so recently 
afforded me an affectionate testimony, and the mu- 
tual confidence of our governments, have happily 
secured between both states good and intimate rela- 
tions. The convention eoncluded between us for 
putting down the odious slave trade is at this mo- 
mentin course of being carried into execution.— 
i'hus, by the cordial co-operation of the maritime 
forces of the two states, the slave trade will be ef- 
fieacious!y repressed, and at the same time, our 
commerce be again placed under the exclusive sur- 
veillance of our flag. 

“I have reason to hope tbat the common action of 
Frauce and England will lead, on the banks of the 
River Plate, to the restoration af regular and pacific 
commercial relations, wbich is the sole object of our 
efforts. 

“Eveats wbich I deplore, but which have again 
exhibited the heroism of our soldiers, have disturbed 
our possessions ia Africa. I have adopted prompt 
measures, io order that the domination of France 
may retain every where the force and ascendency 
that become her. With the assistance of time our 
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ic perseverance will lay the foundation of} ‘This was a dead stall to Lord John Russell, and 
Home a eu Le of iud with it, terminated his lordship brief hopes of re- 
“Gentlemen, you have afforded me your loyal co- | suming power. He received the queen's directions 
operation in the great and arduous task which the | to form a ministry on the 10th December, and on the 
national will has summoned me to fulfil. Providence | 19th, announced to her majesty his inability to do so. 


has blessed our efforts, and has afforded me precious 
consolations in my own family. 1 
have appeared, my sons have, L trust, worthily up- 
held the name of France. My grandsons are in- 
creasing in number, and growing under my own 
eyes. My dearest wish and sweetest hope is that, 
by our devotedness to France and our zeal iu serving 
her well, we may insure her affection, and the in- 
timate union of my family and country be furever 
established.” 

The chamber of deputies re-assembled on the 29th, 
and elected their president for the session. The 
choice fell upon M. Sauzet, the former president, 
and conservative candidate, by 213 votes, it being a 
majority of 66 votes over M. Dufaure, the opposition 
candidate, who had 147, and there were four scat- 
tering votes. On a subsequent day the conservative 
or ministerial candidates were chosen on the first 
ballot to the four vice presidencies. 


SHALL WE HAVE WAR, OR PEACE? 


| 


The best answer we have it in our power to make 
to this enquiry at present, will be found in the ex- 
tracts which are inserted from foreign journals, on 
the one hand, and from the debates and proceedings 
of the present week in congress, and the comments 
of our journals, on tha other. 

In order, however, to a more distinct view of the 


On the 20th, the queen having left Osborne House 


Wherever they|for Windsor Castle, sent for Sir Robert Peel "toj Conimander-in chief 


form a government." Sir Robert withdrew his pre- 
vious resignation, and recommenced the formation 
of a cabinet. The same evening, a cabinet council 
was in session at his official residence, in Downing 
street, until after midnight. The question, said to 
have been discussed, was simply this: Shall the 
queen and the country be left, at such a crisis, with- 
out a minister, and witliout a government? 

The Standard, ministerial organ, of the 23d, says: 
“The decision of the Duke of Wellington, and of 
those of his colleagues who had, in the first instance, 
dissented from the views of Sir Robert Peel, was, 
not to leave him to pursue his arduous and patriotic 


Tre Prita wint-try. The following is an offici 
liet of the re-administration: 
First lord of the treasury Sir Robert Peel. 
Secretary of the home depart- 
ment 
Lord chancellor 
Lord president of the council 


Lord Lyndhurst, 
Duke of Buccleuch. 
Duke of Wellington, 
Secretary of foreign affairs Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lurd privy seal Earl vf Hoddington. | 
Presiden of the board of control Earl of Ripon. 
Chancellor of the exchequer Tit. hon, H. Goulbura 
Chancellor of the Duchy ot Lan- 

caster Lord G. Somerset. 
Commissioner of land revenuea Ear! Lincoln. 
Secretary of war Kt. hon. S. Herbert, — | 

The tullewing are the new members of the cabinei 
President of the board of trade Earl Dalhousie. 
First lerd of the admiralty Earl ef Ellenboroug 
Postmaster general Earl of Si. Germana 
Secretary of the colonies Hon. W. E. Gladsto 


The London Gazette, of the 26th, cootained 


course alone, but to share the burthen with him, and 
give him all the aid which their high station, their 
known ability, and disinterested integrity, so well 
enabled them to afford.” 

It was whilst the whole British community were 
agitated hy these rapid evolutions of party,—the 
sudden explosion of one ministry, whilst in the fuil 
tide of power and place,—the failure of the oppo- 
nent party to form a cabinet, aud their relinquish- 
went of the attempt at the moment of the recall of 


the tories to the aid of the throne, and whilst it was! 


searcely yet ascertained whether the leaders of that 
party could so far recuncile the differences which 
Lad induced them to resign, as again to act together, 
at that critical moment it was, that President Polk’s 


incidents, than our spece affords us room for giving | 9unual message to congress reached London. The 
in the wide details which fill so many columns of the | Same day oo which toe message was published there, 
daily journals, we proceed as in our last, lo group the arrangements of the cabinet were announced in 


them in a comprehensive sketch. 


Our last week’s article closed representing the 
parties disputant each waiting to ascertain what the 
other would do, or say. Our London dates were to 
the 13th December. The Peel ministry had resign- 
ed, and Lord John Russell was endeavoring lo or- 
ganize a whig cabinet. The impression here was, 
that the change would be no way favorable to the 
interests of peace. All hands were anxiously look- 
ing out for the Hibernia steamer. 


The Hibernia reached Boston the 22d, bringing 
London dates to the 4th inst. 

The opinion is generally expressed, that affairs 
Jook more pacific on that side of the ocean and of 
the dispute. lt will be seen, however, by the pro- 
ceedings in congress, that General Cass, and others 
of the members, do not regard the intelligence as 
anything more pacifie than our previous advices. 


Lord John Russell'a endeavors to obtain a cabinet, 
appear lo have been peculiarly unfortunate. Start- 
ing upon the basis of a total repeal of the corn laws, 
his first object was to enlist the leaders of the anti-corn 
Jaw league, with which view Mr. Conpen, the ta- 
lented and influential member of parliament from 
Liverpool, was invited to accept the presidency of) 
the board of trade. 

Mr. Cohden promptly declined that honor. 


Lord Patmerston was neat invited to receive the 
control of the foreiga department. 

He, nothing loth, doubtless considered himself en- 
titled to that station, in a whig cabinet, as a matter 
of course. He had been almost uninterruptedly in 
office of high grade since 1809. When Lord Grey 


formed his ministry in 1830, Palmerston was his min-| kaown Earl Grey's opinions in regard to Lord Pahner-| ÓWhons to be won by opening tlie American 


ister of foreign affairs,—and again, when the whigs! 
resumed power in 1835, be resumed tlie seals of the 
foreign office. 


the London journals. 
One cf the members of the cabinet, Lord Wharn- 
chile, president of the council, died on the 10th ult. 
Lord Stanley was the only member of the pre- 
vious cabinet who declined to resume office. 


The Duke of Buccleuch sneceeded the late Lord 
Wharncliffe, as president of the council. 

Lord Ellentoroogh returns to office, as first lord 
of the admiralty. 

Lord Haddington accepts the privy seal, in room of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The Earl of St. Germans sueceeds the Earl of Lons- 

ale. as postinaster general. 

The hun. W. Gladstone secretary for the calonies. 

In other respects, the government remaina us it 
was befure tho resignation of Sir Robert Peel. 
———————— —— — 
determination to take no part in any ministry of which 
Lord Palmerston should hold the foreign department; 
and he had every reason to rely on the belief that the 
sentiment so expressed would have been communicated 
to Lord John Russell. Whether it was so communicate 
ed or not, Lord Grey took care that Lord John Russell 
should not be ignorant of his views, alihough they were 
so presented as te avoid the appearance of dictation.— 
On the evening of the Wednesday on which the whigs 
had determined to undertake the sovernment, Lord Grey 
went home and wrote a letter to Lord John, in which 
he urged great caution in distrihu-ing the offices of the 
new ministry, pointed out the necessity of making it as 
little as possible like a revival of the Melbourne cabine‘; 
impressed on tlie expectant premier that no regard to 
personal feelings ouglit to interfere with the allotment of 
officers; and stated that his joining the government, 
though he promised it his cordial suppurt in any cage, 
must depend on his being satisfied with all the nrrange- 
ments regarding offices. Lord John Russell must have 


ston's foreign policy, and could scarcely have misunder- 
stood these hints. If he wasin doubt, he should have 
asked fur aa explanation. When at last no choice was 
left to Lord Grey bet to declare his peremptory objec- 


Lord Grey, the whig leader in the house of lords, | tien, he did so in a way which forbade every suspicion 
and who in this transaction proves himself, as we| oi personal feeling. ‘The colonial ulfice, wiih the lea- 
think, to be the worthy representative, as well as| dership m the house of lords, had been offered ro himn- 
descendant, of one of the most estimable and talent- | self. He objected to placiug Lard Palineraton in the fo- 


ed of all the English statesmen of the generation 
just passed, one of the few British statesmen, who, 
tbrough a loug life, rightly appreciated Ainerican 
character, Karl Grey, better known heretofore os 
Lord Howicx, considered ita duty to his coontry 


and to mankind, above that of any party consideration, | as a tresli difficulty jn 
in the present critical juncture ot affairs, not so far | he same time, Lord Grey distincily declared that he 


reign departtneut, because such an appointment would 
create alarm among foreign powers, aud alay among the 
great bulk of the community at home, including a larger 
proportion of the liberal thin vf the conservative party; 
without himself criticising Lord Palmeratou's policy; he 
uhjected to lus being placed in the foreign office, süinply 
the way of a liberal ministry. At 


lo compromit the peace of the world, as to be acces- | should be most happy to have Lord Palmerstou as à col- 


sory to entrusting the foreign relations of the coun- 
try to Lord Palmeraton.* 


———— 


"The London Spectator, evidently trom an ollieial 
source, gives the Jollewing explanation of Eorl Grey's 
course in this afluir. It must place the young alatesman 
in enviable estimation with all reflecting men: 

"Coming tu London, in compliance with a summons 
from the nuwly eppointed pieniier, Lord Grey travelled 
with a companion, high in the whig councils, who ate 
tended all ihe meetings in Cheshatn Place after their ar- 
rival. "l'o that companion Lourd Grey communicated bis 


league in any other department; and in order tu sneh 
an orrangement, he offe-ed to yield the culuniàl office 
and the leadership of the house of lords, if it were 
thought advisible to raise Viscount Palmersion te tlic 
Briush peerage for the purpose, Loid Grey, therefore, 
so far Irom evineing personel dieline, expressed perfect 
willugness to net not only with, but im aome degree 
under, Lord Palmerston; and av far from being dictato- 
rial or impracticable,’ he showed the utmost disposition 
to accommodate his own pretensions, or to waive then 
altogether, if fic could nor conscientiously act with the 


new cabinet, aa Lord Johu Russell night choose to 
lori it.” 


official further prorogation of parliament from th 
30th Deeemher to the 22d of January. 

These rapid revolutions at home, absorbed 
minds in England, at the moment that Presid 
Polk's annual message reached there. Instead 
the latter being, as it otherwise no doubt wou 
have been, the primary incident of the day, it 
for the moment, but of secondary consideration 
arrangements for the administration of their 
government. The crisis became the imore cri 
and caution and coolness the more necessary int 
estimation of all men, and of all parties, and ei 
of the press too, in consequence of the diffic 
which now surrounded them. And, hence it is, 
instead of the bluster and bravado which many 
expected the president’s message weuld call fol 
especially frum the journals, we fiud, in genera 
cool reserve, a cautious wording of every paragraph 
The pervading object seems te be, not heedlessl 
aggravate existing difficulties. Hopes are ca 
at and elaborated, with a manifest wish of p 
serving the two countries from a conflict. Engl 
is evidently indisposed to have a war with 
country at present. Jt is her object, as it certa 
is her interest, to preserve the peace of Europes 
We have no doubt, that an apprehension of a d 
ference with France,as well as with the Unil 
States, operated upon the mind of Earl Grey toi 
duce him to refrain from participating in the respon 
sibility of entrusting to Lord Palmerston, the seg 
of the Foreign office. 

But, as was manifestly the reliance of our of 


with to quiet and reconcile British statesmen al 
the British press to President,Polk aud his ann 1 
message, was thé strong hope which the presidet! 
therein holds out of a repeal of the tariff ot 18 
consideration to British interests so completely ou 
weighing Oregon, that they would be dull indeed 
comprehension, or indillerent to their own intere 
if they failed to appreciate the difference. Eug 
men are not apt to be eitlier so blind as nut to se 
so indifferent as not to regard their own interests 
Hence the subdued tone which is observable in 3 
mostevery English jeurnal, iq relation to the dispui 

with America, ‘Io lose an opportunity of ace 
phishing an object of such vitai importance as 
repeal ol the American tarifl, would be maduess 
deed. All Euglish interests at once unite upon 
pomt. So lavurable au opportunity must uot-b 
thrown away, lor a puuctiliv, or a barren wastex 
North-western wildeiness. ‘There are immediat 
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kets for British manufactorers. Rival manufaetul 

; threatening to grow into predomiating mag 
| tade, may now be prostrated. A rival nation, TL] 
| pidly expanding ever huur, becoming more indepes 
dent of our favricr, may again be courted Into 
uia] reliance upon us jor their “hob nails," U 
cutlery, their shoes, their very shirts. Treaty 
pulations vay be obtained, perhaps, 18 Some **6 
oiercial arrangement,” which will sore tu Bagli 
(beyond the constitutional power even ol a najom 
ol congress again to repeal) the same vast balancat 
trade which we lave su many years enjoyed, profit 
by and sustained our vast tmstitoliutis by tie uid 
and by wineh we contrived to keep down and € 
trol, aud finally alipost ruined (he rival we so ni 
dread. 

That considerations of the kind alluded to 
trol the teuor oi the British press al the pie 
moment, i relalten to the attitude of their aff 
with the United States, uo one van doubt atier 
rusing their Jucubrations. 

Whether jt. is Mr. Peel or the Duke of Wellin 
ion that has yielded the point which induced 
resignations, or whethet they have canipromise 
postponed the question of opening the ports, 18 a] 
tound secret, which uot even the Times lias as a 
{undertaken to devolopu. The party journals at 
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jusy im cosjecturing, each according to its own 
fishes, Al! agree that the predicament was such as 
b compel an adjustment. 

‘The réstoration of Mr Peel to power, cnables 
Ar. McLane to resume his negotiation, on his re- 
arn from the continent, just wbere he was supposed 
o have left it, prior to the celebrated publication in 
he Times, aud the explosion which that publication 
bd to. 

" So far, in relation to the state of the question on 
he other side of the Atlantic. 

Ou our side, it will be seen by the proceedings in 
longress, that both houses have been hammering 
way. in earnest debate, on war topics. 
| On Monday, the 26th, ip the senate, Mr. ALLEN, 
he chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
etrieved the ground he had lost a few days before. 
A majority now sustained his motion to take from 
the table the resolutions he had proposed, approba- 
ling the president's position in relation to foreign in- 
ferference on thie continent, and again sustained 
him,in referring the same to the committee on foreign 
relations, of which le is the chairman. We shall, 
of course, have au elaborate report, and very pro- 
ably another six weeks debate, as we had upon the 
anama mission some years ago. 
| By the way, it now appears, that the British go- 
vernment were soliciting Mr. Monroe to assume tor 
the United States, the altitude in relation to Euro- 
ean interference with the governments of this con- 
inent, which ho did assume in his message to con 
gress ou that subject. His message was in accord- 
ance with their recommendation. Another fact, 
equally in proof of the versatility of human affairs, 
ot political parties, and vf public ineo, is that on 


| 


| 
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lon the subject of the Panama mission, which was a 
Imeasure designed to carry out this very recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Monrve, it appears that Mr. Buchanan, 
now secretary of state, and Mr. Pulk, now president 
of the United States, made speeches and took an 
lactive part against the very policy and doctrines 
| which both uibcially recommend now that they are im 
power. It was by aid of their votes and influence 
that the United States senate at that time vetoed the 
attempt of the government to travel beyond the 
limits of our own national concerns, either by “en- 
tangling alliances” or with frutless efforts tawards 
ladjusting the "balance of power,” which for ages 
thas furnished the mooarchies of Europe with ne 
| ver-ending excuses l'or dispute. 
* An outline of the dehate to which tbe motion of Mr. 
Allen gave rise on Munday, will be found in this nam- 
ber. Washioston letter-writers had apprised the public 
| that Gen. Casa had concocted another specch which he 
| was desirous of un opportunity to deliver.. It may have 
| been with a view lo accunumodate him, as well as to 
| molhíy the teelings ot Mr. Allen, aud affurd him mure ot 
| the comity which sena tora generally extend towards each 
other, but which Mr. A. thongst was wanting last week 
towards himelf, that the senale allowed the subject 
| again to be introduced aud to take furm and direction.— 
| However, this may be, the debate which it provoked waa 
warm and pithy. 
A still more interesting debate immediately fol- 
lowed. The bill reported by Mr. Fuirfield, (rom the 
| committee on naval alfairs, for additional iron steam- 
Bi ers, &c. came up for discussion. lt was advocated on 
|- the ground of its being a mere addition to our peace 
Ji^ establishment, and necessary even if peace was cer- 
|z tain of bemg maintained. On that ground the bill 
Jè will be voted for hy many who would oppose it as a 
-war measure. 
|— ‘The bil] was opposed by others on the ground, 
that fur a peace measure, it proposed too much, and 
asa war measure, tuo little—as being in fact fit for 
! neither one nor the other. 
Jos ‘Toe debate was the more interesting from the 
c fact, (hat 1 was the occasion vf eliciting a speech 
from Mr. Beaton, upon whom, alter Mr. Calkoun 
had taken position, all eyes were next dir 
. ascertain what cours 
,,woulu now pursue. 
| no equivucal terms. 
] measure; 
He moved. to reler ihe conside 
p toa remote day. 
(This addition to the paci 
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"E 
4, Stales senate, nay be cor 
5 wed majority m ibat. body, 
] ment is made trom Lhe whig party. 

The debate was inaintamed, however, 
animation. 
proposed an amendment to the bill, providing lu 


bs 
1 
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b bill proposed 
ya decided war coup 
much warmth in lavor of numedyate preparation 
or war. Que or Lwo extracts must soffice. 
Paes sator tram M ssourt opposes t 
a ter Of eu ursc—au 


yi 
A 

y 8Uou—U lE aod tsn Dej, Ar M 
3| gives as a r-ason that there ave nos 


lrecurriug to the proccedings and debates in congress | P 


j| vcled, to ta n that we shoul. at once b gin to put our 
e of policy lie and his friends 
Mr, Benton opposed the bill, in 

He considered it as a war 
it should receive no support from bin.— 
ration of the subject | Men, 


fic force in the United 
sidered as giving it a de- 
unless a large detach- 


with much | series of furmidabl 
Mr. Hunnegan, of Indiana, who had 


building teh additivnal war steamers, more than the 
, which af course would give the bill 
lesion, spoke on Weunesday with 


he entire propos 


igus of war ahzad— [stance, to say, 


that all is peac:, all is quiet; and such will be the con- 
t puel state of things. ‘Fhe senator tells us that he 
go s'or that maturat plan to which the government his 
ath. red fur the last thirty y'ars and more. And now 
let me a-k the senater fro u Missouri most respectfully 
whit has been the result of that matorcd. p'an? Have 
yon a tenable firtiheaton un your seabo-rd? ff you 
hove, I am alt-g: ther misinformed. Ar: not those 
great mouths, te Delaware aud Chesapeske, open fur 
the entrance of any enemy who may sek us? ] have 
the authority of military and naval men of the highest 
standing tor saying thit an invading army enuld bod nn 
scrious ob-tacle 10 their entrance into this city, save that 
alone which vould be presented by the patriotic he«rts 
and strong arms of ou» has'i!y summoned countrymen! 
This, sir, is the re ult of that *mstured. pten.?? ‘The 
city of New York, as I am informed by one of her re- 
presentatives, lies exposed. Philadelphia and Boston 
are comparatively qure. defenc- tess. And yet we are 
not authorized, at the present crisis, to take any steps 
tor the beter defence of the country! Sw, l ask 
cao we indced be blind to those signs, fll of tirveaten- 
ing, which now darken the horizon, and to which al- 
lusion has been so requently made that to describe 
them wre almost an itie repetition? 

Mr. Hannegan went on !o speak af the great increase 
which Beglaad and France were now making in their 
marine fore. He mated tht increase, and thecel ruy 
with which it was going on, to apprehensions entertain- 
ed hy those Powers of a rupture wih the United 
States. 

«Bat it is ssid,” continaed Mr. 
no cause of diffieulty—no prospect, no dread of a diffi- 
culty growing out of this O egom question. If no difi- 
cuhy grows out of it, England will assume a ground 
which never before in her history has sie assunied.— 
Perhaps t am ind serect in my movement. But I vom- 
rebend the past history of Éngl ind. Thave read and 
studied it fram ch idhood, andin no one instance has she 
ever recoded froma high position which she has assum- 
ed. This country will not recede. Olio, western 
Pennsylvania, western New York, Indiana, Michigan, 
HWinois, Mis ouri, Kentucky, 'Pennessse—will never 
surrender one j t nor tiitlo—nc ver! 

We hear from home daily and nigh ly messages of the 
spirit that stirs the people. But this morning tle mail 
b aught as intelligence that the Missouri convention had 
unanimously adop ed, as | was informed by my friend 
fiom Missouri, who usally sits here, [Mr. Atch:son,] 

I tlie resolution fixiug our bonn tary at 54 deg 40 win. 
now and forever.  Iniban vis of tue same mul, I ven- 
tore to sav, and so is Oli o—a«d so—I like not to speak 
in li- u of my Ir end from K-ntucky over the wav; but 
such I g ther from ever account, is the s'at: of feeling 
in thar g Mnt State. But wil England recede so faras 
evn 10 «ec pt the propos tio: of 49 d:g? Her history 
tea:hesu thn she wiluot. Tsay t would he an ano- 
maly m English poly if she would sorccede. Is there | 
uo prospect of a difficulty with Mexico? Is th re truth 
or falsehood in the statements we heer ol the contemptus 
ous ree ption of onr min ster? IIas he succeeded iu his 
desigus or intentions? We know he has not. We 
know he cannot. ^. 

We know—every man of us must know—that it is 
utterly impossible t» adjust our difficalies with Mexico 
while Franc» and England maintain their present posi- 
tion towards ns. Aud i£. Mexico strikes a blow »gainst 

jus, it wil be only becaus* she kauws she is breked by 
them. Weare 4cquainted with the dec'aration put forth 
by Guizot, Do we imagine that France and England 
will permit the Unit d States to annihilate Mex:eo?— 
‘They wii not. They wo 


uli! be false tu their own prn- 
fession.—to the position they assume towards her if 


t 
j 
t 


t 


t 
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they do. But who shall pretend to say that England 
aid Feance are not holding Mexico in her pres:at. po- 
sition. Who istacr. tha’ can penetrate ther policy, | 


table v i which sh ocds their 
schemes? None, sir, none. ‘There is one festare in 
English poley t» wh ch her hit erest enemy most yield 
his great st admiration, le ts the s:erecy with which 
lier designs are ever duket, whilst she is pr. poring for 
their execut on—so essenti ] to the ecler ty of her moves 
ments, and the overwhe hniag force of her btow when 
these designs are matored lor execution, Sir, I main- 
country m 


or divide the impene! 


ge 


a proper «tte of de fene 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR PROPOSED. The propo- 
sition fur two udditioual regiments of mounted rife- 
and the proposition for additional steamers and 
naval force—in short ali the propositions heretofore 
made fro.n official suurces, have been submilted and 
advocated as measures required for our peace ef- 
tablishraent, But on Monday last, a bill was re- 
ported from the appropriate committee, proposiog à 
e war mensures. 


1n the house of representativas, the Oregon debate 


is continued with unahated vigor. 
So much for the legislatare of the Union. 
What indications have we of the position of the 
executive, in the mean time? 
So far as the movements of t 
the executive in congress wou 
ceedingly difficult to judge. , 8 
whether the president 


r 


E 


he leading friends of 
ld indicate, it is ex- 


F it is dificult for in- 


months, and 


now prop 
Mr. Gallatin w 
Adams? administration had offered, and which they 
then rejected. 


the National Intelligencer, a series of articles, 
of interest and historical incident as well as evidenc- 
ing still the stro 
he was so eminen 
ago. 
countries are examine 
the difference upon the basis he had. proposed so 
many years since is recom 
ed, adding simply tha 
rence should be urge 
the free navigation of t 
Britain. 


oxecutive, 
and to the Union all eyes we 


come forw 


favors the; 


course taken by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Benton, or 
whether he still urges that the recommendations of 


us message for giving notice to England that the 
oint occupancy of Oregon must cease in twelve 
that a bill assuming executive jurisdic- 


ion over the whole territory should be ready for 


operation by the expiration of thal period. That 


he cabinet hesitates to have that course taken, forth- 


with, is manifested by various motions to delay a 
vote on the proposition before the house. Letter- 
writers furnish all kind of rumors, on so interesting 
a point, of c 


ourse. 
Looking to the official organ for more authentic 
ndicationa of the present disposition of the exe- 


cutive, we regret not having space left in this num- 
ber for the editorial of the * Union” in reference to 


he article which we have inserted from the London 


Times, of the 3d instant, which on all hands is recog- 
nized here as having been prepared officially for 
that paper, 
the Hibernia, as an expression o 
the new position of the Oregon dispute. It suggests 


with a view of its being brought out by 
f British views upon 


n substance, that the British government should 
ose to the United States the very terma 
hen minister at London during Mr. 


ked, that Mr. Gallatin, now 
ge, is publishing in 
full 


It may be here remar 
n the eighty-fifth year of his a 


ng intellectual powers for which 
tly distinguished half a century 
In those articles the relative claims of the two 
d—and the policy of settling 


mended to be now adopt- 
t the navigation of the St. Law- 
d as an equivalent for granting 
he Columbia river to Great 


How these suggestions would be received by our 
was ol course a matter of great curiosity, 
re directed for a solu- 
tion of the enquiry. 

Atter due deliberation, as 
nal admits, a long article appeared on the 27th, in 
reply to the article in the Times of the 3d inst. We 
have read some of its paragraphs over half a dozen 
times. The editor certainly was not in a felicitons 
mood for expressing his ideas at the moment. The 
article upon the whole, however, is of a pacific key. 
It strongly reminds us of a coy maiden, in the mo- 
ment of repenting that she bad abruptly rejected, and 
now desirous of showing expedients, by which her 
lover might, if he would, very consistently propose 
again. 

The maio points of the artic 
following extract: 

* We call attention 
the London Times now calls 
to make to our government. 
with all its enormous sins against America—a shrewd 
observer of the pulse of the English government and 
peuple, and if it had observed aright in thia instance 
Lif the British people will sustain the British go- 
vernment now, in coming forward to us with the 
proposition alluded to;to wit: the same proposition 
which Mr. Adams made to the British government, and 
which that gov ninent, then most wrong fully and unwise- 
ly rejected—il, we say, the British cabinet shail now 
ard to renew the negotiation with us in a 
spirit of farther compromise, on that proposal—if 
the farther concession on the part of Great Britain, 
which the rights and interests of the United States 
might require in the premises, shall then be treated 
by Great Britain in the spirit of justice which the 
adoption on her part of that preliminary proposition 
may be supposed to indicate in part--then we say— 
certainly not that the question could be at. once set- 
tled, for in the present new attitude of the question, 
negotiations even on that proposition would yet have 
a great deal to accomplish—many just rights of oars 
still to secure, many great and sacred interests of 
ours yet to protect—but this we will say, that such 
a proposal as that on the part of the Britisb govern- 
ment, made in the manner and carried out in the spirit 
which we have indicated, would make every frieod 
of just and honorsble peace, both in this country and 
in England, and throughout the world, ‘breathe freer 
and deeper’ with a good hope for civihzation, for 
free institutions, and for mankind. It would not then 
be unreasonable to hope that on such a proposal, so 
made and so carried out to the more'ample recognition 
of our just claims, farther negotiation might yet 
build a peaceful monument to the enlightened mo- 
deration and justice of two great nations. We say 
this of course, in view of the fact that the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia, by Great Britain, through five 
hundred miles of American territory could, in the 


the editor of that jour- 


Je are embraced in the 


to the wholly new proposal which 
upon the British ministry 
That great journal is— 
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present state of the question, be hardly urged with 
seriousness by the British government.” * * * 

How the editor of the Union contrives to reach 
the conelusion to which he arrives in the following 
paragraph, js not very obvious. Something is always 
due to appearances, in the maaagemeat of delicate 
negotiations, which the foregoiag language would 
seem to authorise a renewal of, on the part of the 
administration. "The editor, therefore, winds up as 
follows: . s 

“We will say, in ennclusion, upon this topic, that 
we canaot but regard the proposition which has been 
thus pat forward and advocated hy the “Times,” as 
a most complete and unequivocal) acknowledgment 
from a high quarter in England of the justiee, the 
fitness, and the necessity of the policy which has 
been recominended by the message on this question, 
and advocated, in pursuance of that recommeadrtion, 
on the floor of congress. We should deprecate any 
abandonment of that as a measure full of evil 
omen.” 

This article, of course, attracted much attention. It 
was referred to in the debate in the senate nn Wednes- 
day, by Mr. MinLER, of New Jersey, in his speech on 
the bill for increasing the navy. Mr. M. did not he- 
lieve war was so near at hand assame senators appre- 
hended. He did not believe that it was necessary, or 
that upon auch a questioa as this public opinion would 
sanction it. It was a waraboot a barren and compara- 
tively worthless territory-—a war for inches ot soil, and 
not for principles. He referred, he said. with great plea- 
eure to a moderate article which appeared in the ‘official 
organ” of that morning, commenting on an article in 
the London Zines. 

Mr. Hannegan, after cansulting apparen'ly with Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Cass, said, “I desire—no, I take the re- 
eponsibility opon myself of saying that the article refer- 
red to by the senator from New Jersey, is not sanction- 
ed,—that it wns not seen by the president, and it does 
not meet his approval." 

Mr. Webster asked the senntor from Ta. if, in this re- 
spect, tbe article not seen by the president formed an ex- 
ception to others which appeared in the offieial naper.— 
Whether they were to understand that, ns a general 
fact, the president revises the editorials of the Union? 

Mr. Hannegao was apparenily abaut to reply, but 
whe prevented by another senator having the floor. 

The Union, of Wednesday night, notices the above 
conversation in the senate, but in such terms as to 
leave us entirely in the dark ns to whether the pre- 
aident does or does not agree with the tenor of the 
publication in question. The substance of the 
editor's remarks are, that the president has not 
changed one iota from the position he assumed in his 
message of the 3d of December. 

During the debate in the senate, Mr. Calhoun ex- 

` pressed his conviction that the intelligence brought 
by the Elibernia was decidedly pacific, and that the 
chances of an adjustment of the Oregon dispute were 
far more favorable than before. From this opioion, 
General Cass, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Hannegan entire. 
ly dissented, and iusisted that the intelligence left 
the dispute exactly where it was belore« 
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JawvaRv 22. Numerous petitions were presented 
and referred; among others, one that war may not 
be resorted to ia settling the Oregon question; ano- 
ther for an appropriation to improve the navigation 
of Delaware river at Reedy island. 

The resolution calling upon the secretary of war 
to have prepared and executed a publicatioa and his- 
tory of all our relations and treaties &e with all the 
Indians, the lands received from theta, moneys paid, 
their stocke how invested, &c. was taken up. 

Mr. Benton, said he was oppesed to this increasing 
systein of manufacturing books and multiplying do- 
cuments for the benefit after all chiefly of the paper 
and rag dealers. When he first came to congress, 

' documents were not so plentiful, and four cents the 
ound was their market value; now, it is two cents. 
he market is glutted; consumption 18 not equal to the 

supply, &c. 5 
The resolution was laid over until to-morrow. 


Explanations.—Mr, Allen, rose to a personal ex- 
planation of some remarke submitted by him yester- 
day. He had been reported as expressing an appre- 
hension that war would come from giving the notice 
to Great Britain. He had not said this. Moreover, 
be would aay, however much senators might differ 


, 89 to the probable effect of notice, that Englaad 


would not go to war upon this Oregon question at 
all, unless she desired to make that a pretext for a 


. oouflict with us in reference to other matters of atate 


policy. ` 
The senate went into executive session, {In which 
thy comination of Mr. Woodward, of Pa., as judge 
of the aupreme court was acted upon and rejected.] 
On motion of Mr. Cameron, the senate adjourned 
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till, (by a vote of 30 to 17,) Monday next, the 26th 
instant. 

Jawvany 26. On motioo of Mr. Hannegan. the 
committee of naval affairs was directed to inquire 
into the merits of Richard Leper’s submerged pro- 
peller, &c. 

Oregon. Mr. Webster submitted the following re- 
solatioa. whieh lies over one day under the rule: 

Resolved, That the president af the United States he 
requested to communicate tathe senate any correspon- 
dence which may have taken place betweea the ga- 
vernment af the United States and that of England, nr 
Ns minister, or hetween the government of the United 
Sites aad ministers af the United Statea abroad, on 
the subject of Oreson, since the last commoaicatina 
from (he president, so far as ia his jadgment such come 
munication may be made w:thont prejudice to the puhlic 
Interests. 

Mr. Mangum, arose and desired to have read the 
following, which he would move at the proper time 
as an ameadment to the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Crittenden on the. 14th instaat, in relation to notice 
to Great Britain of the abrogation of the convention 
of 1827. 

Provided, further, That the said notiee shall be ac- 
companied wilh a proposiion from the government to 
submit the elaims of the United States and Great Bri- 
tala to said territory to the arbitration of a person or per- 
sons qualified to determine opon their respective rights 


in and to the same, whose decision shall be binding on 
both nations. 


Resolved, That the committee on the territories be and 
js hereby instructed (ihe house of representatives con- 
carring) to report a bill organizing a territorial gavern- 
ment in Oregen, to go into operation et the expiration of 
the notice afuresaid, termiauting the existing convention 
between the two governments, unless the president, in 
his discretion and by proclamation, suspend the same, 
which he is authorized to do, until a seasonahle time 
after the meeting of the next session of congress there- 
after: Provided, That at that fime the rights of the re- 
spective nations to the territory iu dispute shal) not have 
beea definitely determined by negotiation or arbitration: 
And, further, That a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resulutions sball accompany the ootice to the go- 
verament of Great Britain herein provided for. 

Non—Intervention. Mr. Allen said it would be re- 
collected that he had given notice one day last week 
of his intention to call up oa Friday last the motion 
for leave, which had been laid on the table; but as 
the senate had adjourned over from Thursday to 
Monday, he had been precluded from carrying his 
intention into effect. He therefore must embrace 
the present occasion to move to take from the table 
the motion for leave, and on that question he asked 
the yeas and uays. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Allea, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Col- 
quit, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannezan, Lewia, 
Niles, Peaaybacker, Sininioas, Speight, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Wonadhbridge—23, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Culhoun, 
Cameron, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwia, 
Crittenden, Davia, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar- 
nagin, Johuson, of Lovisiana, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, 
Phelps, Upham, Webster,—21. 


The resolutions will be found on page 311. We 
have room ouly for a few extracts from the debate on 
the niotion for leave to introduce the resolutions; 

Mr. Cass, of Michigan, addressed the senate at 
some length in favor of the leave. "Though a mem- 
ber of the committee on foreign affairs, Mr. C. did 
not coincide in the views of the member from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) that the proceeding of the 
gentleman (rom Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) had involved 
any discourtesy whatever to that committee, ‘The 
gentleman (Mr. Allen) had as an individual mem- 
ber mentioned his intention to him as also he pre- 
sumed to others, of introducing his resolutions and 
Mr. C. fully approved of their general object, though 
he doas not commit himself as yet to any specific 
actioo or particular phraseology. Mr. C. presumed 
no one would question that the subject involved in 
those resolutions was an important one; long has 
been and always will be on important one; and the 
subject is an opportune one and has been ever since 
Mr. Monroe, twenty yeara ago, first denounced this 
European interference, when his denunciation met 
he presumed the cordial coacurrence of the gentle- 
oan from South Carolina himself. But no official 
response was made by congress to that declaration 
of Mr. Monroe, and as it has been renewed by the 
late message of the president, Mr. C. deems some 
action upon it now particularly opportune, nor does 
he conceive that it has the least connection with 
our controversy with Eagland. The papers from 
Europe by yesterday's mail show the necessity ol 
our putting ourselves right upou this great question. 
The Spectator and Times, the latter disposed for 
al mischief to this country, represent the presi- 
dent's declaration as a direct interfereuce with the 
rights of European power holding possessions on this 


—| 


continent. And stranzer yet, the Spectator repre: 
seats the Oregon measures recommended by the pre- 
sident as the consequence of the very principle de-s 
nonaced by him. A more impudeat perversion ofa 
pablic docnmeat was never made and yet tn conse 
quence of it many an honest Englishmen will ba. 
made to actually believe that this governmeat ig 
Seeking with a strong hand to seize the British colo- 
mies. Mr. C. next quoted from the Times, a para 
graph ineitiag England and also every other Euras 
pean powcr haviag possessions in America to a spirit 
of hostility against us because of the president's de= | 
claration against European interference and charge) 
ing the president's recommendations respectiag Ore» 
gon as the consequences ol that declaration, J 
C. then quoted the message of President Moaroe i 
1823 wherein he had expressly said that “with th 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European | 
power we have not interfered, and shall not iater- 
fere, &c. &c.;" and also Mr. Polk's, wherein 
latter says: “Existing rights of European aati 
should be respected." And yet two eminent Engl 
jeurnals in the (ace of these clear and explicit a 
nouacemeats either with obtuseness of intellect 
some wor-e motive have perverted and falsifie 
their spirit and words as if it had been recommende 
to disturb the existing relations of their colonies, ar 
interfere with theic improvement or developement 
Both of these presidents disclaimed all interference 
with European rights. Their language clearly 
reference solely to European interference with t 
independent republics of this continent, and w 
simply a denunciation of any attempt to change 
their own selected form of government, or colonize 
or scize'upon any portioasof their territories for the 
purpose of rearing European institutions. Any at- 
tempt by Eagland to possess hersell of or plan 
colony in California would present exactly such a 
case as these denunciations would meet, This reso | 
lution proposes to repel a principle which Great; 
Britain and France are actually carrying into prac- 
tice against Buenos Ayres, a priaciple concocted 
Great Britaia, and in its due course of evolotion and 
developement enunciated in France by M. Guizat th 
prime minister of Louis Philippe. Plain common 
sense and the trae condition of men and commue: 
nities are thas lost by statesmen in diplomatic sub 
tleties for the sake of some new and brilliant: 
thought, some paradox to shroud their dying frame. 
But what is this balance of power, which is to cross. 
the Atlaatıc and take up its abode ia the new world? 
It is the assamption of a power which has delug- 
ed Europe in blood, and which has attempted to stifle” 
the first germs of freedom in every land where they 
have started up; which has blotted Poland from the 
map of nations; which has given a majority of Sax- 
ony, in spite of the prayers of the people to Prussta; 
which has extinguished Venice and Genoa; which 
added Belgium to Holland, notwithstanding the re-- 
pugaance of its inhabitants, who eventually rose in 
their revolutionary might, and asserted aud achieved ^ 
their own iadependence; which transferred Norway 
from Denmark, to which it was attached by old ties 
and by a mild government, to Sweden, who had to — 
send an army, and to call upon the navy of England 
to aid her to take possession of this gift of the holy 
alhance; which keeps Switzerland in eterna] tur- 
moil, and which seat a French army into Spain t 
put down the spirit of liberty, and an Austrian army 
to Italy for the same purpose; and which watches 
and wards off the very first instincts of human na» 
ture to meliorate ita social and political oondition. 
ltisthe assumption of a power which enables five 
great nations of Europe—they are quintuple at pre 
sent—to govern Just as much of the world as will nu 
Or cannot resist their cupidity and ambition, and t 
introduce new principles at their pleasure, aud to 
their profit, into the code of nations, 
* * * ^ 


* x 
Mr. C. concluded by reverting to the still continu- 
ing preparations of England for war and the press: 
ing necessity of counter preparation on our part. 
‘The honorable senator from Kentucky, whom 
first met many years ago, marching to the batti 
field, and who will always be found on the side of 
his country, supposed, when the question of the na- 
tional delence was under discussion, 1 had said wa 
was inevitable. He misunderstood me. 1 considered 
the danger of war imminent, not inevitable. Had I 
thought it inevitable, I should not have submitted 
propositions for inquiry, but decisive measures for 
adoption. [| hold on Grinly, sir, to every word leaid 
before, oeitlier softening nor explaining, but denying, 
because 1 apprehended we miglit have war, therefore 
I desired it. And 1 stil] consider danger imminent, 
not diminished, so far as I know, by the recent ar- 
rival, The subject in oontroversy remains precisely 
us jit was. The question was, and is, whether we 
shall surrender to tbe British demands, or whether 
the British goverument sball surrender to ours. If 


no such eession is made by either party, the two 
enuntries will be brought into eenflict. I see no in- 
dieation that ene or the other will sufficently yreld. 
And there is an artiele in the London Times, ef Jan- 
vary 2, which does not look as though England would 
go farther in her offers than she had already gone.— 
It is unequivoeal and decisive. 


“Equality of holding is dictated by justice. Equa- 
lity of partition between England and the United 
States is dictated by the convenience of both. What 
the conditions ef this partition ought to be we shall 
eensider on another eceasion; but we contend, that 
both suggestions of strict right and those higher con- 
siderations of comprehensive equity forbid us te 
coneede, for ene moment, ene Jot of those advant- 
ages, whether of soil, rivers, or harbors, which, for 
half a century, have been shared with cqual security 
and equal benefit by the subjects of the British erown, 
and the eitizens ef the United States.” 


And I feel at liberty te say thal nothing has been 
received by the government, by the last packet, 
which would atall warrant us in suspending or pest- 
poning our measures of defence. 

jr Webster. Have they received any advices at 
all? 

Mr. Cass. They have. 

Mr. Webster. Have they received any adviees 
créating any additional necessity for augmenting the 
defences of the country. 

Mr. Cass. I do net know that any of thal purport 
have been received—if I did, [ do not know that I 
should be at liberty to state them. ANT know is, that 
the eharaeter ef the advices is sueh as cannot justify 
any ebange in eur policy. 

Mr. Webster. Well, that is all that l understood. 

Mr. Cass. lt is not mer, but fears and faets that 
make panies in this country, if I must adopt that 
word. Bat I repudiate it as applieable to the great 
body of the Ameriean people. They feel no panie. 
They feel anxiety, no doubt, but determination alsa— 
‘a hope that England will do us justice, and, if not, a 
determination to do jastice to themselves. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Calhoun remarked that he did not know whe- 
ther it was material or net that the diseussion sheuld 
take place on the motion pending, or on the merits 
of the resolution itself. He had no idea that the 
senate woold adopt the resoluion. But if it was the 
desire to go on with the discussion now, he had no 
objection. 

. Mr. Allen. lentertain the same desire [ express- 
ed at the time I asked leave to introduce the resolu- 
tion, that the said resolution be reeeived, and refer- 
redto the committee on foreign relations. That 
was the desire, and no other, 

* * * * * 

As a matter of right, then, I ask the senator from 
South Carolina whether | have nota right to move 
this resolutiun? and I ask him te answer tha question 
definitely. 

‘Mr. Calhoun. The senator will proceed. 

Mr. Allen. „I desire to be answered now, before 
proeeeding farther. 

« Mr. Calhoun. 1 will answer when I think pro- 
per > - 


* 


had a right —I say my henorable colleagues, each one, 
had a right to introdoce the resolution, if they had 
thought proper to do so, (say every senator on this 
floor has a similar right, and the practice of the go- 
vernment, from its foundation to this moment, gives 
the right. And what has been the case doring this 
very session? The various portions of the presi- 
dents message have been referred to the several 
standing eommittees—the whole matter relating to 
Oregon, and what course the government oughl 
to take with regard to the elaim of Great Britain— 
has been referred to the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, yet, notwithstanding, the senator from Indiana, 
(Mr. Hannegan,) introduced a resolution on the sub- 
jeet, aod had the right todo so. The senator from 
South Carolina himself introdueed a resolution on 
the same subject, and had the right. And can any 
man rise here to gainsay the right? Not ona. 

* * * * * * 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuvaspay, Jan. 22. The elerk laid before the 
house a communication of his own 1n reference to 
the ten thousand copies of the report of Captain 
Fremont, ordered by the last eongress, and subse- 
quently demanded by the present house for their own 
use. The clerk, in his communication, said he was 
greatly embarrassed by the reeent order of the house. 
He. had been aecustomed to regard such orders as 
those of the last eongress, as most saered, and hun- 
dreds of volumes are now in the elarl?s possession 
which he regarded as much the property of the mem- 


Mr. Allen. The senator will not reply. Bot Isay I} 
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bers as any property in the possession of which they 
have the most unboundeu right. The members of 
the late congress had protested against his executing 
the order of the present congress, and he had eon- 
salted the attorney general, whe had advised him te 
lay the matter before the house as he had now done. 

Mr. Thompson, offered a resolution, which was re- 
eeived, that the clerk of the house be required forth- 
with to deliver the reperts of Captain Fremont 
which had been hitherto ordered by this house. This 
resolution wns defended hy the mover, whe contend- 
ed that the members ef the last congress had nothing 
like a vested right in these volumes. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, argued that the question was 
one of trust, and of high trust, and ene whien ought 
not tebe viclated without the strongest and most 
palpahle interest. Mr. I. said that this house had 
done an improper act, and one which it should re- 
cede from. 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, said the clerk of the house 
was in the exeeatioa of the order of the last house 
of representatives, a trustee, and as sach was bound 
ta earry eut its orders. So far as there was an odi- 
um to the aet of the last congress, it was an odium 
that belonged to that body and not to the present 
house of representatives. Mr. S. moved a resolu- 
tion as an amendment to that before the house, and 
proposing to rescind the order of the 13th January, 
and to print 5,000 extra eopies of the report of Capt. 
Fremont fer the use of the members. 

Mr. Sawtelle, in reply to the remark of Mr. 
Schenck, wished to know of the elerk if sny member 
of eongress within his knowledge had sold his books 
to any bookseller in the city. 


Mr. Rathbun, objected to having the character of | 


the house tradueed by insinuations like these, and 
ealled the member to order. 

The previous question was then moved and see- 
onded, and Mr. Schenck’s amendment was rejected, 
106 te 76, and the resolation requiring “the elerk 
forthwith to deliver the books" was adopted by a 
vote of 94 to $6. 


Florida contested election.— The orders of the day 
were called. Mr. Cabell, ef Florida, desired to 
make two propositions to the member who claimed 
his seat. He would, first, propose to him to adopt 
the pending motion of the member from S. C., (Mr. 
Simuns,) and recemmit the whole sabjeet without 
debate to the commiitee en eleetions, with instrue- 
tions to allow both the contestant aud himself the 
privilege of obtaining evidence from Florida. If the 
gentleman should deeline this he would propose to 
him to save the house all further trouble upon the 
suhjcet to resign his seat, if the eontestant would re- 
sign his claim, and eommit the question back to the 
people of Florida. He eame here with a most un- 
doubted right to his seat, and he believed the people 
of Florida would send him back. 


Mr. Brockenbrough, the claimant, deelined these 
propositions with some feeling, and then preceeded 
to demonstrate his right to the seat held by Mr. Ca. 
bell. d 

Mr. Cabell, moved that Mr. B. liave leave to pro 
eeed for another hour, or as long as he wished after 
his'first hoor was passed. Mr. B. deelined the offer. 

The house adjourned. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STEWART, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
On the portion of the president's messoge and treasury 
report relating Lo the tariff. Delivered in. the house of 
representatives of the United States, on Tuesday, 9th 

December, 1845. 

The house having under eonsideration the resolu. 
tion to refer that portion of the President’s message 
in relation to the tariff to the committee of waya 
and means— 

Mr. Stewart, moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting thereafter instructions ta tbe committee ta 
report '*as the sense of this house that the tariff of 
1842 ought not to be distorbed.”? ln supporting this 
motion, Mr. S. said, that he thought the house ought 
to meet this question at onee, and give an expression 
its views and purposes. The people had heard with 
alarm the language of the executive message on the 
subjeet of the tarif. Mr. S. was in possession of 
letters just received from individuals who had com- 
meneed manufaeturing establishments, and who 
wished to knew whether it would be safe for them 
to proceed. Their inquiry of him was, what was 
going to be done? Whether the entire system of 
proteetive policy was to be overturned, as had been 
recommended by the exeeutive? That mquiry was 
coming up from all parts ef the eountry; he eould 
not answer them; and he thought it the duty of tbis 
house to reply to these inquiries, and to let the peo- 
ple know at once whether the policy of protecting 


American industry was to be subverted or establish" 
ed. Surely it was their ebvious duty to come up to 
the question fairly and openly, and at onee, and give 
a distinct expression of their views. 


lt had been intimated by a gentleman from Ala- 
bama, over the way, (Mr. Payns,) that the report 
from the secretary ef the treasury was a most ex- 
traordinary document. Extraerdinary it certainly 
was, sud many new and very extraordinary dvetrines 
did it eentain. Mr. S. concurred very heartily with 
the gentleman in thus much of what he had said.— 
The report was a docnment setting forth doctrines in 
political economy such as never before had been * 
promulgated by any authorized effieer of govern- 
ment, and the positions there assumed were such sa 
had startled the country. It was therefore manifest- 
ly proper and highly ebligstory en this body that it 
should give- as prompt an expression as possible of 
its views and intention in the premises. Mr. S. 
propesed to draw forth to view, and to publie egami- 
nation, in as brief a manner as ha could, seme of 
these opinions and doctrines. 


The first dectrine whieh he should notice, and 
which was mest distinetly avowad in the secretary’s 
report, was that the protective policy was unconsti- 
tutional, and if so, there must be an end of it. The 
secretary said expressly that the tariff of 1842 was 
“too unequal and unjust, too exorbitant and oppres- 
sive, and too elearly in conflict with the fundament- 
al principles of the constitution.” 


These were bis express words; that the tariff of 
1842 was clearly io confliet with tha fundamental 
principles of the constitution; and he had made an 
argument to prove this. He quoted tbe Constitution, 
and then argucd, by way ef inference, that the pow- 
er tn lay a duty for pretection was not in thisgevern- 
ment. His report says: 


‘tA partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation 
of the true object of thelazing power. They only differ 
in degree, and not in prineiple. If the revenue 
limit may be exeeeded one per cent., it may be ex- 
ceeded one huodred. If it may ba exceeded upon 
any one artiele, it may be exceeded on all; aud there 
is no eseape from this conclusion but in contending 
that eongress may lay duties en all artieles so high 
as to collect no revenue, and operate as a (etal pro- 
hibition. 

“The eonstitulien deelares that ‘all bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the house of represen- 
tatives.’ A tariff bill, it is eoneeded, can only ori- 
ginate in the boose, because it is a bill for raising 
revenue. That 1s the only proper object of such a 
bill. .4 lariff is a bill to ‘lay and collect taxes? It 
isa bill ‘for raising revenue; and whenever il de- 
parts from that object, io whole or in part, either by 
tolal er partial probibitien, it violates the purpose of the 


| granted power.” 


Mr. S. here referred ta the messages of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, and Menroe, all of whom 
over and over again, in the strongest and most em- 
phatie language, urged upon congress the propriaty 
of protecting domestie manufactures. He then came 
to the message of Gen. Jackson—a name which, he 
should suppose, would still have some small measara 
of authority, at least, with thuse who once professed 
themselves pre-eminently his friends. Mr. S. would 
place in distinet and open centradietion the opiniona 
held by the present executive and his secretary of 
the treasury, as contained in the message of the ona 
and the report of the other, and the opinions of Au- 
drew Jackson as eontained in his exeeutive mes- 
sages to congress. He had already presented tha 
doetrines of the existing admipistratiun as they wera 
embodied in the report of the seeratary of the trea- 
sury. 3 

He would now proeeed to read a paragraph from 
the message of President Jackson, by way of ra- 
freshing gentlemen's recollection as to what had 
been the opinions en this subjeet avowed by that dis- 
tinguished man. Mr. S. considered the paasage he 
was about to quote as containing one of the clearest 
and strongest vindications of the constitutional power 
to lay duties, for the purpose of protection, that bad 
ever been pot forth to the world. Here 1t is: 

“The power to impose duties upon imports origi- 
nally belonged to the several states. ‘The right to 
adjust these duties, with a view tothe encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, is so completely identi- 
eal with that power, that it is diffieult to suppose the 
existence of the one without the other. “The states 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to 
the general gevernment, without limitation or re- 
striction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation 
relating to the inspection laws. This authority hav- 
ang thus entirely passed from the states, the right to 
exereise it for the purpose of’ protection does not ex- 
ist in them; and, eonscquently, if it be not possessed 
by the general government, it must be extinet., Our 
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political system would thus present the anomaly of a 
people stripped of the right ta foster their own in- 
dustry, and to counteract the most selfish and de- 
structive policy which might be adopted by foreign 
nations. This surely cannot be tlie case; this indis- 
pensable power, thus surrendered by the states, must 
be within the scope of authority oa the subject ex- 
pressly delegated to congress. In this conclusion 1 
am confirmed, as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Wasiington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who 
have earh repeatedly recommended this right un- 
der the constitution, as by the uniform practice of 
congress, tle continued acquiescence of the states, 
and the general understanding of the pcople."— 
Jacksoa's second annual message. 

Yet now congress was to learn, for the first time, 
by executive instruction, that they possessed no con 
slitutional power to protect our owa home industry— 
no power to countervail the injurious regulations of 
other countries—no power to pretect the labor of our 
own citizens from the destruction which must be 
brought upon it by an unrestricted competition with 
the pauper labor of Europe; but unr own hardy sons 
of toil must be impoverished aud ground down so 
long as the wretched beggars under a foreigu go- 
vernment were compelled, by their necessities, tu 
labor at lower rates (lion freeborn Americans.— 
were the doctrines distinctly pramulgated by the 
president in his message, and especially by his sec- 
retary of the treasury, Weil might they be called 
extraordinary, fur such they certainly were. Were 
the American people prepared to sustaia opinions 
like these? Would they subscribe to the dogma that 
their owa government had no power to protect them? 
That was the doctrine—there was no evading it, 
and Mr. S. desired to know whether this honsc was 
prepared to give it the impress of its sanctios? 

This, however, was but one of the extraordinary 
doctrines 10 this must extraordinary production, It 
contained others equally strange, equally new, 
equally pernicious in tendency, equally destructive 
in practical operation. Would the people believe 
i? This document from the secretary recummend- 
ed the imposition of an ezcise un American manu- 
factures—to take the duties off British goods, and 
put them on the American, 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, here interposed, and 
desired to ask him a question. When the gavera- 
m protected these manufactures, who paid the du- | 
ties? 

Mr: Stewart disliked these interruptions; hut since 
the qnestion was put, he would arswer it. The| 
gentleman asked him who paid. The gentleman| 
and his friends held the doctrine that the cousuiner | 
always paid the duly, and the secretary told the na- 
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consequences, given the farmers a market, given 
their childrea employment, made their land profita- 
ble, filed the country with the hum of contented 
industry, and had brought down the price of the 
poor man's clothing from thirty-sis cents a yard, 
down—down—down, as the system proceeded, till, 
at last, it gave it to him at six cents a yard. Now 
the secretary cried out that thednty on these cottons 
was a hundred and fifty per cent. ad valorem! Enor- 
mous! Horrid! And why? The duty had not chang- 
ed, but the price had. As the price went down the 
duty went up. At thirty-six cents per yard, nine 
cents duty woul be twenty-five per ceat.; at six 
cents a yard, the duty would he one hundred and 
fifty per cent; and if the price descended to one 
centa yard. then the duty would he nine hundred 
per cent! The poor man ruhbed, plundered, and op- 
pressed by 2 duty of nine hundred per cent., simply 
because lie gels a yard af cotton goods for one cent | 
a yard! Let the manufacturer run up the price to | 
thirty-six cents again, and the oppression is all over; 
the duty of sine cents a yard falls instantly totwen- ; 
ty-Âve per cent., a moderate revenue duty. Nol 
more complaint; these friends of the ‘poor man™! 
are perfectly satistied, 

Such was the practieal operation of these odions 
minimums which had reduced the poor man's cotton 
goods from twenty-five and thirty cents per yard to 
six and eight cents. Yet this was the system 
whieh must be given up; this was the operation 
which was so oppressive and so unconstitutional duet) 
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it must be suffercd to exist no loager upon our statute 
book! The duty was to be taken off the foreiga 
goods, aad put upna American manufactures; such! 
was the doctrine of this repurt and message which | 
says— | 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, here again asked Mr. 
Stewart, if the tariff bronght down the prices of ar- 
ticles, why did the manufacturer want it, and what 
waa it that brought down the price of other goods ial 
proportion? | 

Mr. Stewart replied that such was not the fact.— 
Other goods not manufactured here, silks, velvets, 
&c., had not declined ia the same ratio, nor had 
wages or agricultural producc; because the protec- 
tive tariff had increased the supply of domestic goods | 
hy iacreasing competition, and had sustained wages | 
aud agricultural produce by creating an iacrcased ; 
demand for both. If the gentleiaan could compre- 
| lend that demand aad supply regulate price, it would 
he all plain to him. 


Yes, sir, and could the seeretary accomplish what 
seenis to be his purpose, the destruction of our do- | 
meshe cotton manufactures—which he’ says now 
amount to eighty-four millioas per annum, and 
which, of course, adis that much annually to our 
national wealth, strike this out of existeace, destroy 
this immense competition and supply—soon, very 
soon, the “poor mar,” without employment and 
with diminished means, would have to pay the fo- 
reigner two or three times the price he aow pays 
at home. Such are the favors this administration 
would confer upon “poor inen." The gentleman 
asks, if protection reduces prices, why do maau- 
facturers want il? 1t was noL increased prices, but 
increased business they waated—a wider market; it 
was the advantage of improved machinery, increas 
ed skill, and eularged sales that reduced prices; 5 
percent profit on a. business af 35,000 a year was 
more than 20 per cent. profit on $1,000; and the 
sale of six pairs of shoes a day, at ten cents profit, 
was better than the sale of one pair at fifty cents! 
profit. Is the gentleman satisfied? 

Whea interrupted, he had beea contraveting the 
dactrines put forth by the secrétary in his report.— 
He had referred to a table which had beca reported 
by the committee of ways and means, for the pur- 
pose of showing the enormnus tax which was im- 
posed hy the system of minimums; but when the, 
secretary, by tlic assistance of the honorable chair- ' 
maa of the committee of ways and means, was pre- 
paring with great labor and pains this document, he | 
seemed to lorgct that he was, at the sarme moment, | 
furaishing mathematical proof of tha exact extent 
to which protection had reduced prices. By con-, 
verting specific inta ad valorem duties, the duty runs | 
up precisely as the price runs duwn; so, by showing 
an increased rate of duty, the geatlemen have only 
showa reduced prices. l 

The duty is fixed, and cannot vary. The ad valo-' 
rem duties are always the same. None were im-| 
posed by the tariff of 1842 above 50 per cent. ied 
then, doea the president, ia his mcssage, gel duties ' 
of 200 per cent? This ean only be doue by coa- 


| 


tioa tbat the poor man was taxed eighty-two per 
cent. on cotton goods over the rich man. Yes, this 
poor man seemed a special favurite of the honorable 
secretary. He had iotroduced him ten times in the 
course of two paragraphs of the repart. llis eym- 
pathy waa greatly excited that this unhappy “poar 
maa?" was taxed one hundred and fifty per cent. on 
his cotton shirt, because there was a specific duty on 
imported cotton goods of rine cents a yard. Now, 
if this specific duty of uine cents amounted to a 
hundred and fifty per cent. ad valorem, that fixed the 
price of the cottou to the “poor man” at but six 
cents a yard, for niue cents was just une hundred 
and fifty per cent. on six cents. So the practical 
effect of this horrid tax was, that this “poor man? 
got a good shirt at sixpence a yard. And Mr. S. 
would tell the gentleman another thing. When 
those most abominable minimums, whieh so excited 
the wrath of the seeretary had first been introduced, 
in 1816, by Wiiliam Lowndes—one of the purest pa- 
iriots and most enlightened statesmen that had ever 
graced these legislative halls, and sustained, too, b 
Joha C. Calhoun, scarcely less distinguisted—India 
cotton goods, of the very coarsest quality, known to 
every lady at the time by the name of hum-hums, 
cust thirty-three cents a yard; so that the "poor 
man” would thea have had to pay four dollars for 
twelve yards of it, and the effect of the infamous 
minimums had been that every poor man in the 
couütry could now get a better arücle for six and a 
quarter cents. That was the way the people were 
taxed and oppressed by the protective system; aud 
thia was the manner ia which the “poor mau”? was 
ground down to the dust to benefit the rich monopo- 
list! The secretary persuaded tbis poor man that he 
was taxed eighty-two per cent. more than the rich 
man, aad this was quite insulferable, yet he paid only 
six cents for whal lormerly cust tim thirty-six cents, 
and of an inferior quality at that. On that thirty- 
Six cents, the tarill of 1816 laid a duty of nine cents, 
which was then but twenty-five per ceat, ad valorem; 
itis now one hundred and fifty per ceat., aud why? 
because the price is reducec from thirty-six to six 
cents per yard. . à 
These dreadful minimums had, in their practical 


that glass pays the enormous duty of 200 per cent, 
90d why? Because the duty is $4 per box, aod th 


price $2 per hox; but if the glass went down to $1 
per box, the duty would be 400 per cent. Thus we 
are told hy the seerctary of the treasury that the 
peuple paid in alla tax of eizhty-four millions, of 
which but twenty-seven went ta the government, 
and fifty-four to the manufacturers; and he referred 
to a list of sixty or seventy articles paying specific 
duties, which, when converted into ad valorem, 
amounted to more than a hundred per cent. Very 
well; and what did this prove? Why, simply that 
the prices of those articles had been greatly dimia- 
ished, as in the case of cottons. Tae same duty 
which, when levied, had been but 25 per cent., had 


now become 150 per cent., simply because the price . 


had gone dowa to one-fourth part of what it was.— 
So the main result of all the labor and cypliering of 
the secretary and chairman of the committee of 
ways and means had been to furaish to the whole 
country official demonstration that prices had been 
reduced by a protective tarif to one fourth or one- 
fifth of what they had heen in 1816. Take a plain 
illustration: the tariff imposed a duty of feur centa 
per pound on n»ils; the price of nails in 1816 had 
been 16 cenis per pound; so (hat the duty was then 
25 per cent, on the price; but the same daty, we are 
told in this report, is aow 100 per cent.; at d how so? 
Because the price had falleu [rom sixteen cents to 
four ceuts per pound. Very oppressive on the “poor 
man,” who has thns to pay 100 per cent. on nails!— 
The explanation of all this was perfectly plain and 
easy. The eflect of competition, machirery, skill, 
and industry, had increased the supply, and by an 
increased supply, in this as ia all otter cases, had re- 
duced the price of glass, cotton, &c., whilst it had 


rendered the whole country prosperous by the in- 


creased demand for all the pruductioas of the farm- 
ers. 


Mr. S. thanked the secretary for his reference to 
his document; ıt had furnished to him and to the 
country undcaiable proof, from the highest authori- 
ty, to what an extent prices had been reduced, inso- 
much that the duly on one article, though reasona- 
ble at first, had now risea to three huadred and 
eighty-aine per cent. ad valorem, brought abont sole- 
ly by the reduction of the price. Mr. S. defied es- 
cape from this position. Let any gentleman take 
the report and exatnine it, and the more they exani- 
ine, the more they would be convinced that this was 
a true explanation of the whole matter. Yet this 
was held forth for the purpose of excitiog alarm; it 
furnished a topic for popular declamation; 1t might 
persuade the *poor mao" that he was greatly op- 
pressed, because he paid a tax of two hundred per 
cent. on his window glass; and he perhaps would not 
understand that if glass fell to a dollar a box, he was 
taxed four hundred per cent., or if by any improve- 
ment in the manufacture he should be enabled to 
get his gizss at filly centsa box, why then he would 
be paying the enormous unheard of tax of eight hun- 
dred per cent. This same ‘‘poor man” of-the secre- 
tary sometimes wanted to buy a few nails, and the 
secretary alarmed him by the iatelligeace that nails 


were taxed a huadred per cent. on their value. So 
they were; but what did he pay for them? He used 


to pay'sixteen cents a pound, but this wicked op- 
pressive tariff had brought them dowa to fonr cents, 
Nuw, who did not see that if a specific duty of four 
cents a pound on nails was converted into an ad va- 
lorem duty, it amounted to a hundred per ccnt., and 
should nails be hrought dowa to a cent a pound, tha 
duly would be four huadred per cent.! What an 
Oppression to get nails at a penny a pound! Surely 


the “poor mau? was likely to be utterly crushed and ` 


ruined. 

Mr. S. said he had wished to point out some other 
of the extraordinary doctrines contained in this 
paper of the secretary, and there was one which 
would startle the country; it was covered up in cau- 
tious language, but when the veil was drawn aside, 
and the truth exposed, he agai warned gentlemen 
that it would startle tha couatry. This free trade 
secretary had recommended an excise on American 
manufactures. Yes, that was the protection he had 
provided for American industry; it was to take off 
the daly from foreigu manufactures, aad put it on 
ourowa. Hear him: h 

“Jn aecnrdaace with these principles, it is believed 
that the largest practicable portion of the aggregate 
revenue should he raised by maximum revenue du- 
ties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or nia- 
uufactured al home or abroad.” - 

Let mechanics and manufacturers hear that.— 
Every American artizan should hear it. The duly 
was tu be on articles, &c., whether gruwn, produced, 


verting the specific duties into ad valurem duties; and, | or manufactured at home or abroad. Here was an 
when this is done, a high duty only shows a low | American secretary distinctly recommending to levy 
rica., If the duty is 200 per cent., the prica must the highest rata of revenue duties on goods manu- 
e one-fourth only of the duty. Thus, we are told factured a£ home. What was this but an excise?— 
: What else was an excise than a tax on the manufac- 
e tured goods of this country? Yet this was the secre- 


ple hke it? 

Both in the message and in the report, the admin- 
istrat'on had given its own definition of what, ac- 
cording to ils uuderstanding, was a revenue standard 
of duty; and this was the langnage of the presidents 
message: 

The precise point in the ascending scale of du- 
ties at which it is ascertaiued from experiance that 
the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate or 
duly which can be laid for the bona fide purpose uf 
collecting money for the support of govarnment.— 
To raise the duties higher than that point, and there- 
by diminish the amount collected, is ta levy them 
for pratection merely, and not for revenus. As 
long, then, as congress may gradually increase the 
rate of duty on n given article, and the revenue is 
increased by such increase of duty, they are with 
in the revenue standard. Wheu they gò heyond 
that point, and, as they increase the duties, tlie re- 
venue is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to 
have for its object. the raising of money to support 
the goverument, but it is fur protection merely.” 


Here was the rule by which duties were to he: 


Jaid. The moment an American manufacturer had 
succeeded in supplying our own market, and hegan 
to thrive in his business, that woold be a proof that 
tbe duty was too high for revenue; it was no longer 
a revenue duty but a protective duty, and it must 
forthwith be reduced. 


be Imported, revenue would be diminished, and the 
duty must come down; that was the rule. And cow 
Mr. S. would ask, ander such a rule as this, what 
man in his senses would vest a dollar in mannfae 
tures? What was the prospect before him? The 


moment when, by industry and enterprise, he should | 


succeed in getting the better of his foreign compe- 
titor, down with the duty. If a shoemaker or a 
hatter, by making better or cheaper hats or shoes, 
had got possession of tie market, the cye of this 
free-vrade system was fastened on him like a vul- 
ture. The secretary found he was doing too well, 
and the duly must be reduced to let in the foreign- 
er, Such was the plan of this administration. The 
Mechanic, finding his protection thus diminished, 
and having no other resource but his business, would 
go on to work longer and to work harder than be- 
fore, and when, by working ont of hours, he had 
contrived lo get over the opposition of his own go- 
vernment, and his foreign competitor, and beagan to 
get together a little profit, the same doctrine would 
repeat the process; the duly would evidently be too 
bizh—down with it! The “poor man” would now 
take his children from school and bring them intn 
the shop. They, too, would aow work, while the 
man himself worked harder and harder. But what 
would be the result? lt would only bring him un- 
der the president's rule; the duty must be again 
lowered, and still go on to be lowered, more and 
more, til at last this free-born American must 
be grornd down by the action of his own govern- 
ment to the degraded and wretched condition of an 
English pauper or a Russian serf. The moment 
an American laborer suceceded by his exertions 
io shutting out foreign competition, the foreigner 
myst be let in and. pnt over him. What sort nf a 
rule was th? For whom would one suppose it to 
be made? For the American manufacturer or the 
European? Clearly it was a rule for the benefit of 
the foreigner. And could an independent and intel- 
ligent American consent to live under such a rule? 
The moment the American rises to his leet, in this 
struggle with foreigners for the American market, 
he i$ to be knocked down hy this executive poker, 
and walked over by his Secretary Walker. [A laugh.] 
And this was their American system. Mr. S. insisted 
it was a British system. It was just such a syslen 
as Sir Robert Peel would have recommended, vould 
he have spoken through President Polk as his trum- 
pet;-its practical, ils universal operation, would be 
what he had just now described. And would the 
house endorse a system like this? This was the far- 
famed ‘free-trade system," now for tbe first time 
promulgated by an American fiscal officer. 

Since the improvements in stea, the cost of 
transportation was comparatively nothing., Take 
off the duty, and the British workshops would be 
brought to our doors. Suppose these British labor- 
ers were in Alexandria, working at twenty-five 
cents, was any man so blind as not to see that they 
must soon break down the workmen of Washington, 
who were receiving 75 cents a day? ‘The employer 
would soon begin to talk to them 1n a very intelligi- 
ble language. “My competitors in Alexandia get 
labor for twenty-five cents a day, and you must take 
the same or quit.” Now, where was the difference, 
whether the distance was a little greater or a little 
less? The practical operation of the system would 


As the American furnished | 
more gnods to the country, less foreign goods would- 


;eould work eheaper than ours, and free-trade doo- 
trins held that we must huy wherever wa could huy 
cheapest. Down went the duty, in came foreign 
goods, out went American money; and out and out tt! 


ate secretary had instore for the “poor man!” Oh, how | 
he loved him! lle brought in ‘the popr man” ten 
times in two paragraphs! But his Jove wanld be 
very apt to operate like the love a certain bear ance 
had for a “poor man,” when he hugged him to death. 
[A laugh.) ; 

Mr. S. had seen. Mr. Walker's name announced 
for the presidency. Now,an uncharitable observer 
might perhaps say that Mv. Walker was louking to 
.ba the ‘poor man's" candidate. If so, he proposed 
a wise plan, for his system would soon make all the 
peuple poor, and then he would go in by acelama 
tion, [Much merriment.) 


The secretary's system might not inaptly be term- 
! ed a plan to mauufactuce “poor men.”  Sueh would 
he its practical result, and there would be na es- 
‘eaping it. Let the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
, Payne) exainine the report as long as he pleased, 
and see il Fe conld make any thing else out of it.— 
And now Mr. S. would ask the members of this 
house, and his countrymen geuerally, whether the 
adoption. of such a plan would uot be equivalent to 
passing a Jaw that henecforth no further capital 
should be invested in manufactures? It was in the 
| nature of a notice beforehand, and it ran in this 
wise: Gentlemen, you may invest your money in 
such way as you deem best, but we here notify you 
! that, as soon as you shall have supplied the Ameriean 
market, and we [ind that in consequence of your 
i success imports begin to diminish, the duties must 
be reduced, and fureign goods inust he lat in until 
we get revenue enough to pay all govern neut ofi- 
gers.” With such a notice before him, who would 
engage in manufactures? Who woold invest the 
capital he had received by inheritance or accumu- 
lated by lis own enterprise and toil, with the cer- 


J 


| to gather a little strength, lo acquire greater skiil to 
|inprove the modes of labor, and to realize its re- 
ward by getting the better of foreign competition, 
{he must be knocked down, and the foreigner let in 
to ruin him? ‘This might be called, in certain parts 
of the country, “legging "or the British.” Gentle- 
men from the West understood what was meant by 
the tarm “legging.” (Yes, yes. and a laugh.] This 
rule would guaranty thes American market to the 
foreigner forever, or until] American latior was 
ground down aud degraded to the half-starved and 
wrelched condition of the seris and paupers of Eu- 
rape; and the American masses, thus deprived of 
the means of educating their children, would be 
obliged to work a» in Europe, from the cradle ta the 
grave, aud their morul and political condition wouid 
be in the end no better than theirs. 

Such most eleorly must be the practical and in- 
evitable operation of this rule, if carried oat. And 
are thesa the benefits and blessings this administra- 
tion has in reserve for the “paor man?" 

But the searetary of the treasury had made other 
very wonderlul discoveries in finance. What did 
he tell us? “Experience proves that, as a general 
rule, a duty of twenty per cent. ail valorem will yield | 
the largest revenue.” Yas; experience proved that an 
ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. would yield the 
greatest amount of revenue. Twenty per cent, 
; yield the greatest revenue! Why, what was the 
great, bruad, universally-known experience of the 


tainty before his eyes thal just as soon as he began | 
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tary's recommendation, How wouid Em peo- jot free-trade! The workmen of England and France six millions nf uut. m ERN up the "m. 


venue, yon atest adi more than one hundred riil- 


lions ty your nnparts, while your «hole sp- cie has 
never heen estimated at more than eichiy-Bve mul- 
lions; than all your specie goes for your first year, 


went till we had no more money te send, and the and where will you get money for the next yearè— 
people and their government became bankrupt to-| These questions, being rather 
gether. This was the blessing which the compassion- | never answered. 


troublesome, were 


The truth was, that the revenue resulted from the 
lari, and followed it, When the tarif was Inw, 
the revenne was low; when the tariff was high, the 
revenue was high. ‘That had been the unifurin ex- 
perience of the country, and he challenged gentle- 
| men to show the contrary. Jt must be so; it could 
not be otherwise. Ard why? Because tha result of 
‘protection was to make the people rich, aud taking 
uil protection was to make them poor. Whea the 
people were rich the treasury was full; as the coun- 
‘try became poor the treasury was impaverished — 
in this country the revenue was a veluntary, and 
| nnt, as in the states, n compulsory contribution, made 
| by the people to the government, The condition of 
the treasury was, in fact, a political thermometer, 
‘tn test the prosperily of the country. According to 
|the national prosperity, so would the revenue ever 
‘he found. When men were impoverished, could’ 
‘they purchase goods freely? Certainiy uot. When 
prosperous, their wives and daughters could pur- 
iehase costly clothing and rich furniture, and then 
many goods were always tmported. But when the 
country was impoverished, hy the ruinous policy 
now recommended, men would wear their nld coats, 
|their wives and daughters stay at home and meud 
them, merchants could not get money to import 

gnods, and the treasury would be bankrupt. 

Under the compromise law the duties ran down 
| tll they reached the point of twenty per ceut.; then 
, was the ggntleman’s Utopia; then according ta tne 
| secretary, the revenue onght to have bean abundant; 
but wha had yet torzolien, or could ever forget, 
what had been then the enndition of the treasury, 
land of this entire nation? ‘The treasury was so per- 
fectly bankrupt that it could not borrow one dollar, 
| Tha states were every where repudiating their debts, 
and the national character lay prostrate and hleed- 
ing. "Phat was the condition, and every body knew 
it, to which a twenty per cent. tac ff had brought 
this land; and yet al this day the first fiscal officar 
of the government had the front to recommend a re- 
turn to that state of things. Iu our great humilia- 
tion and distress the tarilf of '42 came in like a de- 
hvering angel; it raised and restored the revenue; it 
replenished a famished treasury; it hrought repudia- 
tion into disrepute; it made a bankrupt law useless; 
in a word, it struck the whole country as with the 
wand of an enchanter, aud brought baek plenty, and 
credit, and enterprize, and hope, and public charac- 
fer. Why, then, disturb it? What mischief had it 
done? The secretary deprecated agitation, but who 
agitated the eountey? It was the secretary himself 
and his friends. The friends of protection every 
where cried oul, “give the country repose,” "giva 


the country prosperity and peace under the tariff as 
TUS 


} 


His hour, Mr. S. said, was fast drawing to a close. 
He must hasten on, aod merely glance at many of 
the remaining topics of the message and report, 
some of which, had tine perinitted, be should have 
heen glad to have noticed, somewhat mnre at large. 
‘The report, for the first time in an official form, had 
promulgated the doctrine of "free trade,” which is 
openly and distinctly avowed; and, to enforce tha 
argument, reference is made to the “free trade” ex- 
isting among the states; and it is declared that tre- 


country? We had a tariff of twenty per cent. in 
| 1841-2, and what was our revenue? Not one-half 
of whatif wasnow. The whole amount of revenue 
from imports was then about thirteen millions, and 


this year it was twenty-seven millions. Was thir- 
teen more than twenty-seven? If su, the secretary 
1s right; if not, he was clearly wrong? And what 


was the effect of their twenty per eent, horizontal 
duty? Under its operation the country was pros- 
trated, the government itself was bankrupt, and the 
people were little better. Yet this man could say, 
in the face of these well-known facts, and of the 
American people, any oue of whom knew better, 
thatau average duty nf twenty per cent. yielded the 
highest amount ol reveuuc. The seeretary had 
even gone further yet than this: in his famous cireu- 
lar he had assumed that (welve and a half per cent. 
horizontal was the true revenue standard. Some 
western scribbler asked hiin, through the press, how 
much revenue 123 per cent. would give on one hun 
dred millions of imports? (that being more than the 
average amount.) Fhe answer must be twelve and 
a half millions; then deduct thres and a half mil- 
lions, the expense of collection, and but nine mil- 


be just the same. And this was the blessed system | lioas of nett revenue would be left to pay twenty- 


ciprocal free trade among nations would best pro- 
mate the interest of all;? that “the manufacturing 
interest opposes reciproval free trade with foreign 
nations;" * aud if it desired reciprocal free trade with 
other nations, it would have destred a very different 
tarif from that of 1842.” — A 

These are his positions, and they fully sustain the 
doctrine of “free trade.” ^ 

But the policy recouinended by this administra- 
tion, if earcicd aut, would be ruinous to Pennsylva- 
nia, because her iron and other manufactures are 
carried on mostly by manual labor, and not, as in 
New England, by dabor-saving machinery, and there- 
fore, to induce the investment of capital and the ac- 
quisition of skill and experienee, she must be pro- 
leeted a ainsi a too free competition with the dg- 
pressed and low priced labour of Europe, 

fhe report representa. the foreign market as all 
important to the farmer, whilst tha hamo market it 
cansiders of small comparative consequence; yet it 
appears froin olcia] documents that our annual ex- 
ports of agricultural products (deducting cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice) have not for a series of years 
exceeded an average of ten millions of dollars, 
whilst the domestic market amounts to more than 
fifty times that suin. Massachusela, it is ascertain- 
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ed, imports and consumes annually thirty-three mil- 
Jons of dollars worth of the agricultural products 
of the other states, whilst Great Britain, from 
whence we import about fifty millions of dollars 
worth of manufactured goods annually, (one-half of 
the whole value of which consists of agricultural 
produce, raw material, and the substance of lahor,) 
does not take, of all the agricultural productions of 
the United States, (excluding cotton, tubaceo, and 
rice,) two and a half millions of dollars worth a 
year: thus estimating one-half the value of our im- 
ports to consist of agricultural produce converted 
into goods, it follows that we import and consume 
about twenty-five millions of British agricultural 
produce to the form of manufactures, whilst she 
takes less than two and a. half from us; so that we 
purchase and consume ten dollars worth of British 
agricultural produce, converted into cloth, iron, and 
other guods, to one dollar’s worth of the same arti 
cles she takes (rom us. Yet according to the report, 
the foreign market to the farmer is every thing and 
the Aome market nothing. 

The report says that proteetive duties are levied ex- 
clusively fur the benefit of the rich monopolists at 
the expense of the farmers and laborers. Now, he 
contended that just the reverse of this was the truth. 
That the practical effect of protection was to in- 
crease the number of manufacturing establishments, 
and thus destroy monoply by promoting eompetition; 
and that by withdrawing labor from agriculture to 
manufactures, you not only diminish the supply, but 
at the same tune increase the demand for agricultu- 
ral produce, and of course increase its price; whilst, 
on the other hand, by increasing manufacturing cs- 
tablish ments you increase the supply of manufactured 
goods, and of course reduce their price, so that the 
farmer is thus enabled to sell for more and buy for less. 
1t demand and supply regulate price, tnis conclusion 
is inevitable. Yetthe report says “the tariff is a 
double benefit to the manufacturer and a double loss to 
the farmer.” 

The secretary of state (Mr. Buchanan) understood 
this much better, when he sent a toast some time 
since to the manufacturers of Pittsburg to this cffect: 
“The election of James K. Polk has saved the man- 
ufacturers from being ruined and overwhelmed by 
excessive competition." He was right. It certain- 
ly did favor the invested capital, the »nonopolists, by 


checking competition, and thereby keeping down: 


the wazes of labor and the produce of the farmer, 
which would, in a different result, have been en- 
hanced in price by au increased demand. This is 
illustrated by the fact that at Pittsburg, shortly be- 
lore the tariff of 1842, the laborers in the tactories 
were put on half work, and of course half pay; and 
almost immediately after its passage they were re- 
stored to full work and full pay. 1t was for the sake 


of the laborer and farmer, therefore, that he advo-| 


cated the protective policy, and not for the “rich 
monopolists"—the only class that will be benefitted 
by the course of this administration in the check 
their policy will give to competition and new invest- 
ments of capital, while the **poor laborer and the 
farmer will be the only sufferers by it. 


I submit to every man of practical common sense, 
whether such must not be the result. And yet we 
are gravely told by both the message and repurt that 
protective duties operate exclusively for the benefit of 
the rich capitalists. at the expense of the “poor la- 
borer and the farmer!" 

But, finally, this whole question, so interesting to 
the American. people, turns upon a simple question 
of fuet: “Do protective duties ultimately inerease or 
reduce the prices of the articles on which they are 
levied?” 

Now, the message and the report assuine (but fail 
to prove ina single instance) that protective duties 
have increased prices, and are therefore oppressive 
and burdensome; while, on the other hand, lie assert- 
ed, and was ready to prove, by the documents refer- 
red to, by every price current and cvery werchunt in 
the country, that (he prices of proteeted goods have 
been reduced by competition since the odivus mini- 
mums and pacific duties were first ipiposed fur pro- 
teclion in (816 to one-half, one-third, one-fourth, and 
in some instances to one-sixth part of what they 
were at that time, as in the case of course cot- 
tons, glass, iron, nails, &c.; yet, in the face of these 
undeniable facts, it is asserted that the duty (nine 
cents a yard—150 per cent.) is added to the price of 
the domestie aa well as the imported goods, and is 
paid by the consumer, and that the ‘poor man” is 
thus taxed on his coarse cotton goods 82 per cent. 
more than the rich; when the fact is admitted (hat 
the poer man now gets a better article made ut home, 
and paid for in labor or produce, at one-fourth of the 
price he paid in 1816, when the minimum duties 
were first imposed; while, on the other hand, the 
wages of labor and the produce of the farmer, flour, 
grain, meat, &c., have undergoue little or no reduc- 


lion of price, owing to the increased demand pro 
duced by the increase of manufactures. Such has 
been the effect of protective duties. But revenue du- 
ties, levied on articles not produced or manufactured 
at home, may and do generally increase prices, be- 
cause they du not produce competition and inereased 
supply. But to the facts. 1 call upon the president 
and secretary for their proofs. Show me the evi- 
dence that ina single instance protective duties have 
permanently increased prices. This you assert, and 
l deny. This is an issue of fact, and not of argu- 
ment. Produce, then, your evidence that protective 
duties have permanently increased prices, and then 
go on and denounce protection as plunder, robbery, 
and oppression. But first prove your faefs, and then 
make your argument. JT ask the secretary as a law- 
yer, would any court in Christendom tolerate for a 
| moment the course you pursuc? You bring a suit 
lazainst A, who denies your claim. Are you at 
liberty to assume the facts without proof to be 
just as you want them, and then make your 
speech, and ask a verdict? Surely not. Yet such ts 
|the course pursued on this great question. You 
| assume, without proof, that profective duties increase 
prices, and then contend that the “poor man? and 
the farmers are oppressed and plundered by the 
tariff. Now, if this be found to be untrue in point 
of fact, and that the reverse is true, that they reduce 
prices, and of course lessen. burdens, then what be- 
comes of all your arguments and speeches against | 
| the oppressions of the tarif? They fall lifeless to- 
| the ground. 


He denied the right of the enemies of the tariff 
to assume these facts, and called on them for the | 
| prouf. The facts lie at the foundation of the whole 
question, and he trusted they will he furnished. 

The president and secretary tells us they want a | 
‘revenue tariff—a tariff that will just yield revenue! 
enough to meet expenditures, and no more. Well, | 
| according to their own showing, the present tariff is. 
ithe very thing they want. They tell us officially | 
that the expenditures this year have been $29 968,- 
207, and the revenue has been $29,769,133. Now is, 
it po-sihle to get the tariff nearer right than it is?—! 

Why, then, disturb or change it, when, according to 
their own theory, it is exactly right? Last session, 
|we were threatened witha large surplus, and were 

then told we must “reduce the tariff to reduce the 
revenue.” Now we are told we must “reduce the 
tariff to inerease the revenue.” So, whether there | 
| was too much or too little, the remedy was always 
the same—“reduce the tariff—reduce the tarif. ”— 

Doctor Sangrado’s cure for all things— bleeding and 

warm water." [A laugh] 

We are told by the secretary that the manufac- 
rers are all making immense profits—20 or 30 par 
ent. But can this be possible? [s not capital free 
| every where? and will it work for 4 or 5 per cent. at 
agriculture, as is alleged, when, by going into man 
| ufaetures, it could realize 20 or 30? If this were 
| true, the rush of capital into manufactures would 
‘soon be so great as to reduce it to the very lowest 
rates of profit. But if the manufacturers supply 

goods at one-fourth of their former cost, and still 
| male money, why complain? And why break down 
or drive away this profitable business, where, by tlie 
use of labor saving machinery, one hand will do the 
work of forty? Why drive this 3U per cent. busi- 
ness abroad, and continue to labor here at 4 or 5 per 
cent. prolit, and exchange the productions of forty 
hard working men here for the labor of one woman, 
with the aid of labor saving macbinery, abroad?— 
Why not keep this prolitable business in our ow 

country? è 

The secretary, in his report, tells us that ‘on coal 
and iron the duties are far tuo high for revenue,” 
and that they ought to be reduced to the ‘revenue 
staudaril,? which lie assumes to be about 20 per 
cent. Now,if the average duty on these articles 
exceeds, as the secrctary alleges, 60 per cent., then, 
according to his views, more than two-thirds of the 
duty must be taken off of iron and coal, which would 
extinguish the fires of every furnace and every forge 
in Pennsylvania, destroying millions of capital, and 
sending millions abroad te purchase tbe agrieultural 
produco of foreign countries, converted into iron.— 
Try this anti- American system, aud hear what Penu- 
sylvania haste say to it. 1 need not anticipata her; 
she willspeak for herself. ‘This is not what she un- 
derstood by the Kane letter, aud she will say so. 

The secretary says: ‘Where tha number of mau- 
ufactories, is not great, the power of the system to 
regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable; bul as 
the profit of capital invested in manufactures is 
aubmented by the protective tariff, there 1s a 
corresponding increase of power, until the cen- 
trol of such capital over the wages of labor 
becomes irresistible." Was there cver a greater 
error entered into the imagination of man? There 
is not a laboring man in this country who does not 
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know that quite tha reverse of this is the fact; that 
where the demand for labor is small, wages go down; 
and manufactories multiply, and as the demand for 
labor increases, wages goup. Yet the secretary bas 
it, that wheu the demand for labor is small, wages 
are high; and when the demand is great, wages are 
low! 

The secretary tells us, exultingly, that “England 
has repealed her duties on cotton, and reduced them 
on breadstuffs.” True; but is not this the work of 
the protective policy? The American manufacturer 
is abroad throughout Europe with his goods, under- 
selling England even in her own markets. Hence 
she is obliged to take every burden off her manufac- 
turers to enable them to maintain the competition. 
Hence they repea! the duty on cotten and provisions, 
not for favor, but to beat us—not to benefit us, but 
to save themselves. The secretary boasts of British 
liberality, with the notorious fact before his eyes, 
that, except on cotton, the average duties levied at 
this moment in Great Britain on all our imports 
exceed 300 per cent.; while our duties on her im- 
perts do not average 33. This is British liberality, 
so extolled and eulogized hy the American secretary, 
England, we are told, will follow our example, if 
we adopt “free trade." Will she? Hear what she 
says on this subject through her ministry. The Duke 
of Wellington, very recently, in reply to Earl Grey 
and others, stated in the house of peers, “that when 
free trade was talked of as existing in England, it 
wasan nbsurdity. "There was nn such thing, and 


| there could be no such thing as free trade in that country. 


We preceed (says he) on the system of protecting 
our own manufactures and our own produce—the 
produce of our labor and our soil; of protecting them 
for exportation, and protecting them for home con- 
sumption; and en that universal system of protection 
it was absurd to talk of free trade." 

The secretary says, if we do not take British 
goods, they will have to pay cash for our cotton; and, 
“not having it to spare," they will buy less, and at 
lower prices. We must cease manufacturing, and 
send our money to England, so that she may have 
“money to spare” to buy southern cotton. This is 
the idea. The north and west are to be sacrificed 
to make a market for southern cotton. But does 


‘not the secretary see that, by impnverishing the 


north and west, a worse result would follow? They 
would soon be unable to buy anything; whereas, if 
protected and prosperots, having the means, they 
would have the will to purchase and consume foreign 
goods. Thus the secretary’s “free trade” plan would 
most effectually defeat his own purpose, if carried 
out. 


But England, we are told by the secretary, will, 
if we relax, repeal her corn laws. She may forthe 
moment, to avoid starvation, and not an hour longer. 
But, if repealed, would it inure to our benefit?— 
Would she not obtain her supplics of wheat much 
cheaper from the North Sea and the Bultic, from 
Odessa, Warsaw, Dantzic, and Hamburgh, where, 
for seven vears, ending 1840, the price of wheat was 
77 cents per bushel, while here it was $] 40 on the 
seaboard; and freight from there was but 13 cents 
per hushel, and from here 36? At this tima the price 
there is 90 cents, and here $1 15. But the repeal 
of the corn laws would equally favor the wheat of 
the Baltic, while a great portion of our wheat finds 
its way to Great Britain, through Canada, at the 
colonial duties, thus escaping the operation of the 
corn laws. 

But Jet the administration adopt its system, and 
let the manufacturers close their doors and turn out 
7 or 800,000 people to beg or starve, and they wilh 
soon hear a voice that will make them tramble.—. 
Yes, apd this secretary of the treasury himself wilh 
hasten to deciare,as did the Emparor of Russia, 
who triad this system of frce trade for a short time, 
but soon renounced it in this emphatic language: 

“Agricufture, left without markets, industry without 
protection, LANOUISH ANO DECLINE. SPECIE IS EXPORT- 
ED, AND THE NOST SOLID COMMERCIAL HOUSES. ARE 
SHAKEN. The publie prosperily would soon, feal the 
wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new regula- 
tions did not promptly change the actual state of 
affairs. 

“Events have proved thatour AGRICULTURE and our 
COMMERCE, as Well as our MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
are not only paralyzed, BUT BROUGHT TO THE BRINK 
OF RUIN” 

Such would be the affects of the system now re- 
commended for our edoption, and such would acon 
be the language this administration or its successors 
would be obliged tn adopt. Sir, if LH loved my party 
more than my country, | would rejoice to see this ad- 
ministration carry out its measures, for its speedy 
overthrow would be inevitable. 

Mr. S. said he would now present the doctrines 
of this admiuistration in direct opposition to Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, and let the people 


decide for themselves. Protection is not only de- 
nounced hy this administration as unconstitutional, 
but also as oppressive to the farmer and laborer.— 
Well, what says General Jackson on this subject;— 
He says: 

“If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which God , 
has extended to us, we deserve not the eontinuatinn 
ef his blessings. He has filled our mountains and , 
our plains with minerals—with lead, iran, and cop- 
per; and giveu us climate and soil for the growing 
of hemp and wenl, These being the grand mate- 
rials of our national defence, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair proleclion that our 
own mauufactories and laborers may be placed on a 
fair competition with those of Europe. l will ask, 
what is the real situation of the agriculturis!? Where 
has the American farmer a market for his surplus 
product? Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 
or home market. Does not this clearly prove, when 
there is no. market either at home or ahroad, that 
there is too much labor eriployed in agriculture, and 
that the channels for labar shon!d be multiplied?— 
Common sense points out, al once, the remedy. Draw 
from agriculture this superabundant labor; employ 
it in mechanism and manufactures; therehy ereatiog 
a home market for your breadstuffs, and distributing 
labor to the most profitable account; and henefits 
to the country will result. Take from agriculture, 
in the United States, six hundred thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, and you will at once give a home 
market for more hread stuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. n short, sir, we have been too long 
subject to the poliey of British merchants. It is 
time that we should become a little more American- 
ized; and, instead of feeding the paupers and lahorers 
of England, feed our own; ar else, in a short tine, by 
continuing our present policy, we shall all be ren- 
dered paupers ourselves.” 

The secretary's report says we ought not ta adopt 
protective duties because other nations do so, and 
says, “with revenne duties only throw open our 
ports to all the world.” But what says Thomas 
Jefferson; here are the words of that prefound and 
patriotic stalesman in his report to congress on this 
subject: ! 

“But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantage by continu- 
ing its system of prohibitions, duties, and regula- 
tions, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their com- 
merce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations also. Free commerce and naviga- 
lien are not tu be given in exchange for restrictions, 
and vexations, nor are they likely to produce a re- 
laxation ef them. Where a nalion imposes high 
duties on our productions, or prohibits them altoge- 
ther, it may be proper for us to do the same by 
theirs; first, burdening er excluding those produc- 
tions which they bring here in compelitiun with our 
„own of the same kind; selecting next, such manu- 
factures as we take from them in greatest quantity, 
and which, at the same time, we could the soouest 
furnish to ourselves, or obtain from other countries; 
imposing an them duties, lighter at first, but HEAVIER 
and HEAVIER afterwards, as other channels of supply 
open, Such duties having the effect of indirect encour- 
agement to domestic manufactures of the same kind, 
may induce the manufacturer to come himself into these 
stales.” 


Now, president Polk says, that duties cau he im- 
‘posed only for revenue, and not for protec ion, and 
‘that when the home supply diminishes revenue, the 

duties ought to be reduced so as to increase imports. 

But Jefferson's rule is precisely the reverse. He 

says, as the domestic supply increases the duties 

ought to be increased, not reduced as Mr. Polk has it. 

The duties, aveording to Jetferson's plan, ought to 
-be made heuvier and heavier to favor the Americans. 
- Folk’s lighter and lighter to favor foreigners. 

Which is right, J fferson or Polk? one or the 
other must be mistaken, as they are directly at is- 

‘sue. 

Here they stand directly opposed— wbich side, as 
Americans, ought we to take? He had always been 
aod still was attached to the old Jeffersonian democra- 
cy, the opposite of modern progressive democracy, and 
he believed thata majority o! the old and honest 
democrats of Pennsylvania, would still be found faith- 
ful to the tried aud true Jctfersouian principles when 
brought to the test. 

On the subject of the tariff Jefferson's planu was 
the only true one, “select the articles we can and 
ought to manufacture for ourselves, give them tull 
aud adequate protection, ‘lighter at first, but heavier 
and heavier? as the domestic supply increases, and 
for revenue increasing the duties on luxuries con- 
sumed by the rich." "This is the true American 
system as expounded by Thomas Jefferson himself; ' 
it is the standard around which all his friends should 
now rally—and those whe desert this standard are 
traitors to his principles. 
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Mr. S. said he wished to consider for a moment) try? Such questions, in his judgment, would not 
the tariff as connected with agriculture, and it might| only furnish important facts, but, what was more 
startle the secretary to tell him that Massachusetts | important, it would bring the farmers and laborers to 
vow exported to foreign markets more agricultural | investigate this suhject in a common sense practical 
produce than any other state in the Union. She ex- | pnintof view, and to figure it out for themselves; iu 
ported it as the British imported it, not in its raw | this way more would be dune to bring the pcople 


form, but converted into. manufactures; and, what 
was s!ill more important to the grain: growing states, 


ishe exported it in a form not to compete with, or at 


all affect, the price of produce, in its raw candition 
in the foreign markets. And it might startle the 
secretary still more to tell him that millions of dol- 
lars worth of hay, oats, straw, grass, and corn, were 
transported annually over the mountairs to the At- 
lantie markets, fro u Ohio, Kentucky, and the other 
western states. But js it not strictly and undenia- 
bly true? Not in its original form, but like British 
gnods, converted and changed into a condition in 
which it can be transported to market. Converted 
into hays, horses, and fat cattle; fur what are these 


; but the corn, oats, and hay, of the western farmer, 


changed into, animated forms, and made to carry il- 
self, to market. A fat hog carries 8 or 10 bushels of 
corn to market, and a fine western horse carries 
seventy or eighty dollars worth of hay and oats to 
the eastern market, with the farmer on top of it, 
which he sells for cash, asd returns home to repeat 
the process. And thus foreigners convert their agri 

rultural produce, nat into hogs and horses, but into 
cloth, iron, hats, shoes, every thing you find on the 
merchants shelf, aud send them here for sale and 
consumption. 
iry, so faras they sell foreign gonds, are in fact 
but retailers of foreign agricultural produce, con 

verted into goods and sent here for sale; and, wheu 
we look abroad at their vast numhers, is it surpris: 
ing that money should be scarce? lt has clearly 
proved that more than half the value of a yard of 
cloth consists of wool, and the substance of lahor 
employed in its manufacture. 
the value of pig iron consists of agricultural pro: 
duce, and even a yard ol lace is but little else than 
the subsistence of the foreign pauper lahor employed 
in its tabriceation. Yet the farmer seems not to he 
aware, that when he pays $20 for a suit of British 
cloth he sends $10 of the 20 in hard money (they 
take no paper) to purchase British wool, and bread, 
and meat, while he has no market for his awn.— 
Yet is it not true? And is not this the policy recoin- 
mended by his administration? Fe was admouished 
to be brief, but he would, while on this point, state 
another fact susceptible of the clearest demunstra- 
tion, that the eunstituents of every member in this 
house from Ohio, Indiana, llois, and all the grain 
growing states, are, and at this moment, purchasing 
and consuming five dollar's worth of British agri- 
cultural produce to one dollar's worth Great Britain 
takes of theirs. By referring to the official reports 
on commerce and navigation for ten or twenty years 
back, ıt would be found that our imports of British 
goods amount to nearly 50 millions a year, while 
she has taken, of all the agricultural products of the 
grain-grawing states of this Union, flour, grain, 
meat, &o., less than two millions and a half. Now, 
tf only half the value (aud it was much more) of 
these goods consisted of agricultural produce, t'is 
would give (25,000,000) twenty-five millicas of 
British agricultura! produce taken annually by 
us, to two and a half millions of ours taken 
by them, just fen fo one. Now, a:suming that 
consumption is in proportion to population; then 
these western gentlemen's conslituents are con- 
suming not five but ten dollars! worth of British agri- 
cultural produce to one Great Britain takes from 
them; aud yet the secretary is not satisfied, but 
wishes to increase the import of foreign goods to 
favor the farmers! Reduce the duties, says the ad- 
ministration, to iucrease imports, and amen, say most 
of the representatives of these western farmers.— 
But what would these farmers say ta their repre- 
sentatives when they come to look practically and not 
theorelically at (his matte? He, Mr. S., intended to 
call their attention. to it. H+ intended, after the 
example of the seeretary, to address some questions 
to the farmers of this country, and he hoped soon to 
have their answers to lay beiore the house; he want 

ed the facts on both sides. He would ask, for in- 
stance, how much agricultural produce there was in 
a yard ef domestic cloth, or a ton of iron? aud whe- 
ther, if brought [rom England, (where it was made 
of the same materials,) they did uot purchase Eng- 
lish wool and provisious converted into cloth, iron, 
&c., when they had no market for their own? He 
would ask the merchants and mauufactures what 
were the prices of colton and woollen goods, glass, 
iron, nails, &c., in 1816, when the first protective 
tariff was adopted, aud what they were now? He 
would ask the working men what would be the ef- 
fect of ‘free trade,” recommended by the secretary 
of the treasury, on the wages of labor in this coun- 


Our merchants throughout the coun- | 


to a right understanding of this hizhly interesting 
subject, than by all the speeehes made here or else- 
where. 


The message tells us thal a protective tariff heaefits 
the rich at. the expense of the laboring poor. No, 
sir; itis just the reverse, The tariff*'is a rampart 
thrown around our national labor, the great element 

jof our national wealth. The tariff furnished the 
only security onr lahorer had against the degrading 
l and leveling effects of an unrestricted competition 
| with the pauper lahor of Europe, As you reduce 
this wall of protection, ynu reduce the wages of 
labor. As you reduce labor, you reduce the nation- 
al wealth, which is the sum of your productive in- 
dustry, 


Sir, ] stand here the advocate of (abor—lahor in 
| the fisid and in the workshops—this struzgle for na- 
tional protection is a struggle for nationa! prosperity, 
Who can estimate the value of our national labor? — 
| lt amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars. A 
poor man’s labor is his capital; if he earns only $190 
per annum, this is equal to a eapital of $2,000, at 
:6 per cent.; if you have a million only of lahprers, 
this gives you a. capital ol lwo thousand miltions of 
dollars; and is this not worth your care and your 
| protecuon? Must this vast American labor be pros- 
trated and trodden down to make a market for fo- 
reign goods? to increase revenue by ioereasing the 
imports, sending millions abroad to sustain foreign 
j labor, lo obtiin a few thousand dollars of revenue? 
| The naked question presented is, shall we favor’ 
foreign industry or our own? Shall we take the 


That nine-tenths of foreign or the .Zmerican side in this great Struggle 


or tie American market? This is the great and 
rue question involved ir. this issue of protection ar no 
protection. This administration has taken the foreign 
| side of the question, They denounce all protection 
as unconstifulional. I (ake the Americanside. Aud 
I fearlessly appeal to the goad sense, the enlightened 
| patriotism of the American people, the furmers and 
| laborers, whose iuterests are at stake, to decide this 
question. The issue is now fairly made up, and 
must be decided, Is protection cunstitutional or not? 
| Has congress the power tn protect the national in- 
| dustry? Sir, let gentlemen pull down this wall of 


protection thrown around the natioual industry 


t 
|t 
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by the tariff of 1812, inundate the country again 
with foreign goods, send all our money abroad to 
pay for them, again bankrupt the people and the 
treasury as in. 1841; let gentlemen do this, and go 
home, to meet the frowas of au indignant and ruined 
people. 
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TERPOSITION OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


Debate in the United States senate on the I4th 
January on the question of receiving Mr. Allen's 
resolution, (inserted on page 311.) 

Mr. Allen asked for the second reading of the re- 
solution by its title, with a view to reference. 

Mr. Jarnagin inquired whether leave had been 
given to introduce this resolution. 

The president replicd, that as there had been no 
objection, he took it for granted leave had been 
given, 


Mr. Crittenden expressed a hope that there would 
he no objection, as the resolution would lie over asa 
matter of course. 

Mr. Allen repeated that he merely desired the re- 
solution to be read a secund time by its title, with a 
view ta refereuce. 


Mr. Calhoun said that the preliminary question 
was, “shall tlie senator have leave to introduce the 
resolution?" and he hoped it would nat be presumed 
the question was deeided because it was conceived 
there was ua objection. He ventured to say that 
there were not live members who had listened atten- 
tively to the purport of the resolution; and, at his re- 
quest, it was ag un read. 

The president stated the question befure the sen- 
ate, ‘‘shall the senator have leave, to iutraduce the 
resolution??? when 


Mr. Calhoun said thatevery senator must be aware 
that, in the present condition of this country, the 
resolution called for solenn deliberation. It would 
be better for them to reflect, if the resolution should 
be received, how far they were prepared to carry 
its abjeets into effect. No man could viow with 
stronger feelings than he did, the interfereuce of the 
powers of Europe with this continent; and he took 
the opportunity to say asfar as his information ex- 
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tende l, that the interference of the French and Brie 
tish governments in the affairs of Buenas Ayres, was 
an ouirage alinost ut preeedented cat wasea 
great question, whether we should tak. the guardian- 
ship of the whole continent under our protecion as 
proposed by this joint resolution. Had we reached 
such a state uf waturily? Were we prepared to take 
that course of policy? Ifso, our measures would 
have to be directed by a different conrse from that 
heretofore pursued. If it be determined to take the 
course intirusted—and it meant this, if it meant auy- 
thinz—the entire energies of the country must he 
put forth fora state of preparation. This whole 
suhjeet required lime; and at this parlienlar moment, 
he was afraid that the adoption of the resolution 
would have no beneficial effect in our foreign rels- 
tions with the world. The president had made an 
announeement in relation to the subject, and he (Mr. 
C.) did nut deem 1t necessary that there should be 
eny espression on the part of the senate, either of 
approbation or disapprobation. Even the deelara- 
tion of Mr. Monroe was regarded as a question of 
doubtful propriety by many wise heads. He was, 
at the time it was made, far a younger man than he 
was now, and gave to it bis approval; but had smee 
heard that negotiators then abroad eomplained that 
jl həd a mischievous bearing on our relations with 
foreign powers. But one thing is certain: the an- 
nunciation of Ihe resolution would lead, practieally, 
to no good ellect We were approaching great 
events which called for reflection of deepest sc- 
lemnity. We had arrived at a juncture where twa 
roads forked. One led to the right, the other to 
the left; and, as we decided to take one or the 
other, at this session, the destinies of this country 
and the continent ina great. measure depended for 
good or for evil He was opposed to granting leave 
‘to introduce the resolution under present circum- 
&lances. 


Mr. Alten then arose, and said he was prepared to 
see the proposition eneounter some opposition, but 
he did not expect that its bare introdection, as a 
matter afterwards to he deliberated upon, would en- 
counter any opposition. lt was not his intention to 
go into the mvestigation of the principles involved 
in that resolution, nor reply to the suggestions made 
by the senator from South Carolina, further than to 
observe, in answer to his remarks, that the president 


of the United States, having, im bis annual message, | 


declared what was the position of the government 
of the United States in relation to this matter, 
congress ought not, to remain silent, and leave 
that deelaration unsupported by the balance of the 
government. What wenld then be the position of 
the questiun? The president communicates to con- 
gress, in. his annual message, under that clause of 
the constitution whieh reqnires tim to eommunicate 
his views in regard to the politieal affairs of the 
country—he slates the fact of certain acts on the 
part of certain European powers, which he decnis 
sufficiently palpahle for the aoncuncement of the 
president of the United States. Well, the constitu 
tion required hin to make this communication to 


congress; aud accordingly he had addressed himself , 


1o that body, and to the house of representatives, on 
this subject; and having thus addressed himsel( ta 
congress under the autliurity of the constitution on 
the subject—if eongress remained totally silent on 
the subject, that silence would be a negation of the 
principle leid down by tne executive—that silence 
would declare to all the powers of Europe, such 
an ebominntiun zs that this government, as far as ils 
legislation is concerned, does not adinit the priuei- 
ple asserted by the president of the United Statcs.— 
That was not a question. which any mau was at 
Aiberity tu eateh up and hring into that body, but a 
question iu(ruduced constitutionally by the presulent 
of the United States, in view of that eiause of the 
constilution whieh makes it his duty to do so when 
he might think it advisableflo do so. Ít was, there- 
fore, substantially before eungress; and any actian 
which would preseribe the silence of eongress, would 
be a direct negation of the principle laid down by 


the president. How far it might be extended— what | 


should be such an interference 33 requires the govern- 
ment of the United States to resort to tlhuse powers— 
these are questions for the solemn consideration of 
this body und for the heuse of representatives.— 
These are questions which should properly arise 
when that body took the subject under its eonsidera- 
tion; and the several shades uf opinion entertain- 
ed by members of that body could be expressed by 
amendments, if they should deem the resoiution 
amenduble. 

But in regard to the material principle laid down 
jn the message of President Monroe twenty-one 
years ago, which had been hefore the people, and 
whieh was sanctioned by President Polk in his nics 
ange; aslo the propriety of that principle, he be- 
Tieved tbero could be no hesitalion, even oo the part 
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,of the senator from South Carolina. Bat he (Mr. 
| A.) felt he was not at liberty to go into that busi- 
ness at large, nor was it his intention ta do so. He 
| had not asked the immediate action of the senate 
‘npon the resolution. He had merely introdueed 
‘them as resolutions whieh would come up in their 
| natural order in a day or two, in the form of Joint 
| resolutions—in the form of a law, to he treated with 
lall the solemnity of the Jaw, before it should reaeh 
| its consusmation. He would then announee his in 
tention to have the resolutions referred. That, he 
: would insist upon, fet them be thrown out or not.— 
! He desired that they should receive the investigation 
the gravity of the suhject deserved. His sole ob- 
!ject in making the motion. was to bring the subject 
ifirst before the senate, and afterwards to have it re- 
lorned to the committee to heeome a law. He had 
never before heard of any ubjeetion to the introdue- 
tion of a measure such as that which had been 
brought to the attention of congress in the solemn 
foim of an executive message. One case he be- 
| lieved had ocenrred in whieh objection was made to 
a bill relative to something conneeted with the Bank 
of the United States. That was the only uistanee 
lie recolleeted of any kind; but the present was the 
only iastence whieh lie had ever seen of e subject 
of great national moment being refused the consi- 
deration of the senate by an objection to its intro- 
duction there. The senator from South Carolina 
thought that at that particular time they shauld re- 
main silent; but in his (Mr A's) judgment, at that 
| partien 
called for. He believed the annual message of Mr. 
Polk had received ihe approbation of the American 
peuple to a» great an extent asany document whieh 
ever emanated from a publie funetionary of tbe 
United States. His deelaration on the suhjeet 
would he found substantially a reiteration of the 
declaration made by Mr. Monroe; and as far as his 
| observation went, it ooght not to encounter opposi- 
| uon from any Ameriean mind. ‘That he conceived 
| a very substantial reason for the presentation of the 
jsubject. And now a word as to the timing of the 
malter: 

“In the existing cireumstances of the world, the 
present is deemed a proper oecasion to reiterate and 
reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to 
state my cardial concurrence in its wisdom and sound 
poliey. ‘The reassertion of this principle, especially 
in reference to North Ameriea, is at this day bul the 
promulgation of a policy which no European power 
should cherish the disposition to resist.°— President 
| Polk's message. 

The president, (continued Mr. A.) in his message 
to congress, said he deemed it imperative on him, in 
the existing erreumstances of the world, to reiterate 
the principle—to eall the attention of congress to 
the subjeet, nol a century henee, but now. But he 
(Mr. A.) would not go into the decep walers which 
iie question opens up; he would not go into the deep 
reasons of state founded upon the necessity of laok- 
ing to the preservation of national existence, whicb 
arise out of the consideration of that great and mo- 
mentous subjeet. He would uot then undertake to 
review to them the present system of European po- 
liey m relation to this continent, and the views of 
‘them statesmen 10 reference to the balanee of power. 
Those were questions which, he trusted, would sub- 
sequently receive, during the present session, the 
cousideration of the senate of the United States.— 
; if there was a disposition not to receive the reso- 
;lutiors—if there was any feeling of resistanee to 
| theiu—le would be content with the deeisien in tlie 

furn ot the ayes and uoes of the budy, and leave to 
lits aetion Uie several matlers presented in the reso- 
| tutious. 


Mr. Calhoun remarked thal, notwithstanding the 
| senator (rum Ohio was the chairoian of the commit- 
tev on l'oreign relations, to which that pact of the 
president's message had heen referred, he had intro- 
duce) the resolutions on his own authority, without 
;cunsulüng with the other members. 
| Mr. Allen said it was his own work. 

Me. Calhoun observed that there was no precedent 
to be found, and he queshioned whether the resolu- 
tun was uot entirely out of order. Had other mem- 
bors of the committee been eousulted? Had the sena- 
‘tor trom Mielagan, (vir. Cass,) the oldest member 
lof the committee, aud whose long expericnée ip our 
‘foreign affairs entitled his opinions to respect? Had 
| bis gallant frend from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) or 
‘any other member? No. "lie resolution was 10tro- 
| en. ed on (he authority of the chanman of the som- 
«mittee, as he bad just acknowledged, without con- 

sulting a single member, He (Mr. Allen) had taken 
up part of. tie annual message on his own authority, 
‘ant that, too, comprising one of the greatest aub- 
jects in the message. Ìt (tng course were proper, 
ia not take up every other sebject in the same 
lmannew? If thero were no olher reasous why we 


lar time a consideration of the resolutions was | 


shonld not give Jeave for the introduction of the 
resolution, this of itself be sufficient. The chair- 
man had asserted that twenty-one years had elapsed 
since Mr. Monroe had announced a aimilar opinion; 
and that it had settled. the opinion of the Ameriean 
people with reference to it. Why, then. was this 
resolution introduced, uoless it was destined to pro- 
duec effect on other questions? For himself he in- 
tended to speak without disguise. He knew the 
bearing the resolution was designed to have, and he 
well knew where he stood on-the questions involved. 
He had taken his stand on the questions intended to 
be alfeeted. He was for peaee, if it could be hon- 
orably preserved; and he would aot be foreed lo 
countenance any measure which would render more 
difficult an honorable adjustment between the two 
countries on the Oregon question. He was against 
the resolution, unless senatars were prepared to go 
on and meet all eontingencies whieh might result.— 
If so, we would be compelled to take this stand; put 
forth all our strength, become a great military go- 
vernment, and be deterinined to repel all foreign 10- 
lerference with the affairs of this cootinent. Witb 
great deference to the senator from Ohio, if he was 
really in earnest to earry into effect the prineiples 
involved in his resolution, instead of introducing them 
in general form, he ought to intruduce one calling on 
the government al ouce to interfere in behalf of 
Buenos Ayres, to be prepared to take that republic 
under our proteetion, and repel the interference of 
France and England in her coneerns. It was the part 
of wisdom to select wise ends in a wise manner. No 
wise man, with a full understanding of the subject, 
would pledge himself, by declaration, to do that whieh 
was beyond the power ol execution, and withoul 
mature reflection as to the consequences. ‘There 
would be no dignity init. ‘True dignity was this; to 
be prepared to make good his declarations. So with 
the government. If we make ihe declaration, we 
ought to be prepared tu carry it into effec against 
all opposition. With these views, he was directly 
opposed to granting leave to introduce the resolu- 
tions; and betore he resumed his seat, he asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Jarnagin said thal his objection to the resolu- 
tion was not in consequence ot a want of. courtesy 
towards the senator from Ohio. He was nol pre- 
pered al this time to vate on the applieation for 
lenye to introduce it; he did not know what might be 
the effecl of the vote. That he might have time to 
inake inquiry and reflect upon the subject, he moved 
that the motiun be laid upon the table, and asked for 
the yeas end nays. 

Mc. Cass inquired whether this did not preclude 
disenssion; and 

‘The president was ub 
tively. 

Mr. Criftenden remarked thal this would not pre- 
venl the senator from: calling it up hereafter. 

Mr. Allen said he wished it to be understood that 
he shuuld consider the vote to be taken as final on the 
resolution. 

The question was then laken on the motion of 
Mr. Jarnagin, and it was decided in the aifirmative— 
yeas 28, nays 23, [as an page 311] 


derstood lo reply afirma- 


NEW YORK. 
MM 

Tus LEGIstATURE, assembled in annual session oo 
the 61h instant. Ali the members of the house were 
present, except Mr. Miller, of Cortlaod. Wm. C. 
Crane, esq, was elected speaker, having received 
73 votes. Jobn Yonug received 44 votes, lie Harris 
7 voles, and Thomas Suith 2 votes. 

[GOVERNOR WRIGHT'S MESSAGE ] 

Though four or tive coluaimns shorter. Uian his last 
annua) message, yel it vecupes eleven long wewspa- 
per columns. "The New York joucuals complain 
grievously at the monopoly of so much type, Now 
York is an immense state and everything onght to 
be m aceardance. ‘The space we ean appropriate to 
the ulfairs of any one slate obliges ns lo. cuil lose 
parts which are most material to general readers lor 
insertion. "Fu read attentively a document of such, 
coarpass, is no inconsiderable task—to condense ns 
substance mto s brief compass, tasked us for some 
hours, anu when we lave 1t in our own manuscripts 
we dispeuse with the publication fur fear we shpuld 
neither do justice to tieverour Wright nor to his 
subject. Four instance, three columns and a half— 
equivalent to eight or nine of our columns, sre ov- 
eupied on the anu-rent subject. Wib the were 
statement of its length, without venturing to insert 
our analysis, we pass on to his next theme. We 
will stop Jong enough, however, to say, that the 
governor says “the opinion is uow very geuerally 
enterlamed (hat armed resistance to tha laws have: 
terminated, hercalter iegal aud consutusonal modes. 
of redress will alone be attempted." ‘The governor 
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also recommenda an expedient for alieviatinz the 
grievances complained of hy the antic:enters “t/t 
is, that a Jaw should be passed to proh(oit for the 
future, this form of selling farming lands, by declar- 
ing, that no lease for such !snds, for a longer term 
than five or ten years, or some olber short period, 
shall.be valid.^* 


[THe census or 1845.] 
The governor states that tlie returns are al] in.— 
The population of the state is shown to be 2.604,495. 

Being an increase of population since the census 
of 1840, of 183.574. 

A little over seven and a half per cent. for the five 
years. Emigration from the state exceeds the emi- 
gration to it hy 10 to 15,000. 

Number of births during the last year 89,755. 

Number of deaths 36,242. 

Showing an increase of birlhs over the deaths in 
one year to be 53,411. 

An important faet is notieed in relation to emigra- 
tion. The increase of population is confined prinei- 
pally to the cities, for instance, of New York, Brook 
lyn, Alhany, and Buffalo, show an aggregate increase 
of 147,767 in the five years—nearly the total increase 
of the state. 

Number of persons liable to military duty 
in the state 

Number of persons entitled to vote 539,319 

Nuber of Indians in the state a5 

Amongst the latter the number of births the last 
year exceeds the number of deaths by only one. 

“A minute comparison of the statistics returned 
with the census of the Indians will show that, in im- 
preyed lands and artleles of food, their enndition 

ears a creditable comparison with that of the white 
population. In manufactures, and especially of the 
necessary clothinz, there is an almost total deficien- 
cy. Itis hoped that these people will institute these 
comparisons themselves, as they cannot fail to show 
them that the lands they possess, if as well worked, 
are capable of rendering them as capable, and as m- 
dependeut of want as their white neighbors, which 
should stimulate them to still further, and more val- 
uable, and more useful improvements," 


298,292 


[AcarcuLTUAAL STATISTICS.) 

“The statistics of the productions of agriculture 
and manufactures are very full, and cannot fail to 
possess great interest. ‘They will receive too care- 
ful an investigation at your hands to require the 
brief reference to them here, wluch this communi- 
cation will permit. The improved land in the state 
averages a trifie more than four aud a half acres to 
each soul, and there is produced upon it, of wheat, 
corn, rye, and buckwheat, bread stuffs proper, ac- 
cording to our classification, a fraction tess than 
thirteen and one third bushels to each individual of 
the population; of barley and oats, a fraction less 
than cleven and one third bushels; of beans and peas, 
about three fourths of a bushel; and of potatoes and 
turnips, they being the only articles given of the 
root crops, a fraction mure than nine and a half 
bushels. The mileh cows are more than one to 
three persons, and the butter and cheese, together, 
average more than forty pounds to each person.— 
"he neat cattle are very nearly one to each soul, 
aud the hogs more than two to each person, The 
wool and flax produced are a little less than six and 
a half pounds to a person, and the cloth manufac- 
tured, iu families and in factories is more than sev- 
enteen yards to each soul. 


A population, whose own industry preduces this 
amount apuually of the necessaries and comforts of 
life and affords such a surplus for exchange, may 


truly be said to hold the great eloments of its inde- | 


pendence and prosperity in its awn hands; neither of 
which can be destroyed, or dangerously impaired, 


319 
unfiot-lied. improvements whieh had passed. the le-; corrected by a suberqurnt veto messa we 
kisloture ard ween vetued by him, the governi or gives rt insert an ateiract of the ea al osoipuis 
the following ers! report oa this subject, aud therelore omit fur- 
Statement of the canal debt, as of the 13th Dec., 1845: | ther notice of it here. 

Erie and Champlain canal, old debt, — $111,365 54) Tp pevexves or THE caNALS, whieh i 4 
| Erie and Champlain canal, new debt, — 341,474 52| marked that the governor had T ree 
Erie canal enlargement, 9,933,000 00) his annual message of last year, notwithstanding the 
Oswego canal, 421.304 00 | unprecedented length of that message, is thus refer- 
Cayuga and c canal, 237 000 OÙ Í red to in the present message: c. 

Chemung canal, * 643,600 58! «Phe revennes of alt the canals, for the last fls 
Crooked Lake eanal, 120 000 OU) yrar, have exceeded those of tlie year 1844 ce 
Chenango cazal, 2 420.000 00! sun of $25,984 38, hut (he expenses are above those 
! Black River canal, 1.544 000 00 | of that year by $140,169 96, so that the surplus of 
Ev Valley canal, 3,194,000 00 | revenue over the expenditure, is $114,105 58 less 
Oneida Lake canal, dai n than the same surplus of the previons year. The 

27 r 


i Oneida River improvements, 


| 


Making the entire cana! debt un- 


redeemed, 30th Sept., 1845, $19.620,020 77 
Of this amount, the first item, Erie and Champlain 


eanal tolls for the year ending on the 30th of Septem- 
ber last year were $12,305 56 less than for the pre- 


| vious fiseal year, and the rents of surplus water were 


$654 13 less; but the interest ou the current reveune 
was 34.944 07 more than for the previous year, thos 


canal, old debt, m for; the money deposited j overbalancing the deficiencies in the other two items, 
in the transfer office, and no interest has heen paid and giving the excess nf aggregate revenue ahove 


upon it since it fell due, on the first day of Juiy last. | 


Yet it is to be paid, 


The amount is 

Of Chenango canal stocks there he- 
came payable on the Ist day of the 
present month, 


$111,365 54 


2,362,535 66. 


——À | 
$2,473 901 20; 


` 


Leaving a balance of debt not yet due, of $17,216,- | 


119 57. 


The whole of the Oswego canal stocks "ess 


payable on the first day of July next, and the amount , 
jn $421,304 00. | 
! Of the Cayuga and Seneca canal stocks there he- | 
comes payable on the Hirst day of July next, the sam 
of $150,000 00. $571,304 00. | 

It these liabilities of the present year be met by | 
payment, there will reoiain a balance of the canal | 
| debt uuredeemed, of $16,644,815 57. 

The governor states, that on the 2d of the present | 

month $1,798,000 of the Chenango stocks had been 
paid off aud cancelled, and $672.000 is now in seu 
| 


ready to pay off the balance of those stocks. ‘the 
Oswego and Cayuga aud Seneea stocks, payable in| 
July, the money will be in hand to discharge by that: 
date. The unusually large amount of the canal tolls 
enables the commissioners to effect al] this, taud,” 
says the governor, "effectually changed our policy | 
iu reference tu the eunal debt.” He adis: 
“The means of the first two years, after the arrest | 
jof the expenditures, were entirely consumed in pay- 
ing off temporary loans; arrearages and damages to | 
'contraeturs; damages done to lands, and the like | 
elauns, which had accumulated during the progress 
of the works, ur were occasioned by that suspension; | 
and in replacing the moneys theretofore accumulated | 
to pay off the old Erie and Cnamplain canal deut, 
which had been loaned to banks that were unable to 
pay; so that the permanent stock debt was increased 
‘rather than diminished during that period. Indeed, 
| the last year made the real reduction of this debt, by 
the payment of more than a million and a third uo! 
| the old stock, reducing it to the small saa before 
given. This balance, and the Cnenanzo, Oswesu, 
jand Cayoga & Seneca stocks, falling upon this year, 
j amount to the large sum of $3,045,205 20. Ii these| 
payments shall be made within the present fiscal 
year, an amount of redemptions equal to $4,314,090 
: Ul will have been made within the two years; the ea- 
[nal stuck deht will have been actually diminished 
| $4,069,090 01; aud the amount of annual interest 
upon it will have been lessened $206,396 53. Re 
jsults like these will rapidly relieve the canal reve- 
| nues from the consuming demand for interest, which 


while such a ratio of productive industry is directed ;has so long nearly absorbed their whole net pro- 


by virtunus and patriotic impulses, strengthened by 
the universal diffusion of education.” 

The conslilutional.convention, which is about to as- 
semble is very brieliy reterred to. 


{rinances ] 

After excusing himself Iro.) repeating opinions 
which he had communicated in tus first message, 
and referring to a hill lor resuming works upon the 

DU Se 


*[This may be a very feasible propositio within the 
anticrent d euici, but Mt certatoly as at war wih all tlie 
ideas we had imbibed in rela wi to the judic.nus tenure 
of property ot auy kind aud especially of landed pro- 
perty. ‘he impresswa always liue been, that lonz lea- 
ses were lor all parties, next 1i! Value t» absnin.e owner 
ehip, and that especially tarmnng lauds, aceording 10 all 
experience, #3 well us common salise, were ~ure lo de- 
teriurate in exact proportion to the tenure. He tha: his 
land only from year to year will be sure to take ali iie 
can, out of its present energies, without having sufficient 
motive ta improve the avil for a lutore ocenpaut. All 
agricullural anthors regard die matter in thia light, if we 
mistake not.) d. Nut. Reg. 


ceeds, | 
The act of 1942, ‘to provide for paying te debt 
and preserving the credit of the state,” requires a 
statement from the canal department of the revenues 
of all the state canals, derived from sourees annual 
in their nature, and a like statement of all the ex- 
penditures upon those works, and of all charges 
caused by, or growing out ot them, including the 
sum of $200,000, required by a law of 1811! tu be 
annually paid to the general treasury, to be made at 
the close of each fiscal year. That statement for 
the year ending on the 3Uth day of September last, 
shows an aggregale amount of revenue 
af $2,375,232 43 
And charges and expenditures to the 
amount of 


1,918,140 55 | 

Leaving a surplus of revenue over ex- | 

penes, for the fiscal year, of $457,091 93" 
[THE SINKING FUND. ] 

The governor oext alludes to the sinking fund, ad- 

mits hiserror in relation to it in his last message, 


stated. The excess of expenditures for the last year 


[ is due on presentment, aud i$] has heen principally upon the repairs, nader tlie di- . 
therefore a hability against the means of thi- year. j 


rection of the superintendents of repairs, and the 
improvements, under the immediate direction of the 
canal commissioners; the former item having been 
increased $81,656 32, and the latter $40,351. 43." 

The tolls upon each of the canals of the state, for 
the last season of navigation, compared with those of 
the season of 1844, are as follows: 


1845 1844. 
Erie canal $2,361 810 75 $9,190.147 34 
Champlain do. 119 432 25 116,739 39 
Oswego do. 58.418 (tt 56.164 93 
Cayuga & Seneca do. 32.486 66 24,618 17 
Cheninng do. 2i 517 71 14,385 13 
Crooked Lake do. 1,943 86 1,497 89 
Chenango do. 26,567 34 22,177 96 
Genesee valley do. 23,144 35 19.641 20 
Oneida Lake-do. 643 16 631 45 
Oneida river improve- 
ment 459 10 381 13 
Total $2,646,453 78 $2,446,374 52 


THE GENERAL FUND, materially differs from the 
canal fund, + 
lis cent at the close of the fiscal year $5,885,549 24 
D» close of fiscal year 1844 5,634,507 68 


Inerease during last year $251,041 56 

The deficiency at the termination of the current 
year to meet the liabilities of this land the governor 
estimates at $740,151 78. He recommends urgently, 
some adequate legislation to prevent this rapid oc- 
cumulation of the debt of this fand, and that provi- 


; sinn be made especially for the Deleware aud Hud- 


son canal com 


pany’s claim which falls doe in Janu- 
ary, 1848. , 


[roucaTion.] 

Common sehool fund.—Yhe productive capital of 
the common school fund at the close of the fiscal 
year, was $2,090,632 41. At the close of 1844 that 
capital was $1.992,916 35. Showing an ineresse 
within the last year of $97,716 06. 

The unproduetive part of the capital of the fund 
is abont 350,000 acres of unsold land, situate in the 
nertheim parl of the state, and valued at $175,000. 
The reeeipts iuto. the treasury during the year for 


revenue from this capital were $113,453 87 
Add the appropriation of revenue from 
the U. S. Jeposite fund. 165,000 00 


And the entire revenues of the fund for 
the year will be 

At the close of the fiscal vear ending 
30th September, 1844, there was re- 
maining iu the treasury a balance of 
the revenues of this fund is 


$273,458 87 


89,019 46 


$367,478 33 
280,619 37 


Making the whole means of the year 
The entire payments from these means, 
during the same year, weie 


Leaving in the treasury on the 30ih of 

Septeinber last, a balance of revenue 

ot idan. $86,828 96 

The distribution to be made annually to the eom- 
mon schuols, trom the revenues of this lund, 13 $275,- 
090; «nd this is upon the condition that the counties 
raise by tax a [ike sum for the like distribution, so 
that the sum of 355tl,00 is in fact distributed to the 
common schoois, trom the operation of the laws re- 
gulating this fund. To this amount the local funds 
possessed by various towns in tie stale, growing 
inostly out uf lands originally reserved fur the use 
of schools, have added $20,00). Certain towns have, 
by the vote of their inabilants, raised by tax upon 
themselves, $16,000 more; aod there lies been raised 
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in the cities, onder vacicus special laws, the farther | redeemed through the safety fund, since ita institu-] ever since the close of the last war mo ters 


sum of $200,000; so that the whole expenditure for 
the year from these sources upon the common schools 
and the school district libraries, has been $786,900. 
Of this sum the amouat paid for teachers? wages has 
been $629,856 94 
And the amount contributed no rate 

bills, to pay teachers’ wages has heen 458,127 78 


Showing an aggregate paid in the state, 

to teachers of $1 087.994 72 

The school district libraries contain 1,145,250 vol- 
umes; 106 854 volumes have been added doring the 
year covered by the last reports. Towards these li- 
braries there was paid of the public money, during 
the last year, $95,159 25. Of the money raised 1n 
the cities about 480,000 has been expended in the 
erection of school houses. 

The whole number of organized school districts in 
the state is 11,018, and from 10,812 of these the sn- 
perintendent of common sehools has received reports 
in conformity to the law. These reporls give the 
number of children in the distriets, between the ages 
of Hive and sixteen years, at 690,914, and tlie whole 
+ number of children instrueted in the common schools, 
during the year, at 736,045. They show that, of 
this fast number, 4,298 children have been taught 
during the whole year: 48,875 for ten months; 94,- 
893, for eight months; 189,885, for six months; 337,- 


QUU, for four months; 534,261, ‘for two months, and | 


upwards; and 201.784, (ar less than two months. 
Tue NORMAL SCHOOL system, is treated of by the 

governor at considerable length. He hgihly com- 

mends the experiment, so far as it bus been tested. 


{LITERARY FOND | 
The capital of the literature lund is the same as 
at the elose of the year 1844, and amounts to $268,- 
990 57. The payments into the treasury on the 
account of its revenue during tue last fiscal year, 
have amounted to $27,586 88 
Add tbe appropriation from the United 
States deposite fund 


And it will make the revenue, for the 
year ending the 30th September last 
There was a balance of the revenue of 
this fund in the treasury, at Lhe close 

of the fiscal year, 1844, of 


$95,586 88 


19,624 38 


Making an aggregate of means for the 
year 1845, of 

The payments for account ol revenue for 
the same year, were 

Leaving a balance of revenue in the trea- 
sury, 30th Sept., 1845, of 


tending charge of the regents of the University, and 


their annual report to the legislatare will exhibit 


the expenditures from the fund, and present the con 
dition of those institutions. 


The amount of the deposite of the United States | 
with this state, denominated, in the accounts, ‘the 


United States deposite fund,” is $4,014,520 71 
Of this sum there is 

loaned to the coun- 

ties $3,641,520 98 
invested in state stocks 1,100 Ou 
Due from the general 


fund 


` 


371,899 73 


fund, during the last year, have amounted 

to 

The payments of revenue for account of 
the fund, to meet the current annual 
charges, have been 


Leaving a balance of 


receipts of its revenue, of $25,947 87 
Deduct the above balance of its reve- 
pues remaining in the treasury, up- 
ou the close of the accaunts of the 
last fiscal year, 
And there will remain a balance due 
to the treasury, from the revenues of 
this fund, on the 30th day of Septem- 
ber last $9,523 64 
The law requires that the capital of this luud 
should remain invested, and that the interest only 
should be expended to meet the appropriations made 
fr: m it. 
[SAFETY FOND.] 
The whole amount of the notes of insolvent banks 


25,000 00. 


$19,334 88 


Tne AcApEMIES of the state are under the superin- 


263 848 32 


$16,424 23 

On the 30th day of September, 1844, upon the 
close of the accounts of the fiscal year, a balance 
was due to the treasury, from this fund, for advan- 
ces to meet the demands upon it, over and above the 


16,424 23 


— $4,014,520 71 
The receipts into the treasury of revenue from this 
$280,272 55 


tion in the year 1829, is 

la addition to these redemptions of 
notes, debts due from those insti: 
tutions, and made by law charge- 
able upon the fund, have been 
paid to the amount of 


$1,556,780 00 


373,122 08 
$1,960 502 08 
These heavy payments have not only exhausted 
the capital of the (und, hut have rendered necessary 
an anticipation of the contributions to it, by the emis- 
sian of stock in pursuance of the act. chapter 114, of 
| the laws of 1845, to the amount, up to the 30th day 
of Septeniber last, of $335,801 69 
The (und possesses means to meet 
this debt as follows— 


Capital investment : $20,000 00 
Balance of money in the 
treasury - 38,853 05 


58,853 05 


Thus leaving, on the 30th September 

last, a balance of debt, charged upon 

the futare contributions to the fund, 

ot $276,948 64 

The governor’s statement and statistics in relation 
to the peniientiaries, prisons, lunatic asylums, insti- 
tutes for the blind, and other charitable institutions, 
we must defer for Lhe present. 

[GENERAL PROSPERITY.] 

The governor, after nutielng the amicable rela- 
lions maintained with other states and the peaceful, 
| prosperons and healthful condition of the state, con- 
ciudes—'tAs s whole, it is believed the year 1845 
| may he justly numbered among the most prosperous 
| years in the history of the state.” 
| . {NATIONAL AFFAIRS ] 

The governor’s remarks on the affairs of the gen- 
eral government are not too long for insertion entire. 
They are as follows: 

[AFFAIRS WITH MEXICO.] 

“We learn from the last message of the president 
| of the United States, that the relations of the federal 
| government, with all the powers of the earth are al- 
|so peaceful. Considerable sensation has been expe- 
| rienced, at various periods during tke past year, 
| from the prospect of an interruption of those rela- 
[tions with the republic of Mexico; but as that gov- 
‘ernment has concluded to re-establish the diploma- 


$15,211 26 tic intercourse between the two countries, which 


| had been suspended by its action, and as the mea- 


55,816 38| sure which induced that suspension has progressed 


so far as to leave no doubt of its final consummation, 
the reasonable presumption is that all difference will 
be amicably adjusted, and the peace of the two na- 
tions continue unbroken.” 

[POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION, TARIFF, &C.] 

“Asa declaration of tne poliey of the present ad- 
ministration of the federal government, the message 
of the president appears to me to justify the conli- 
dence entertained by the country in the publicly 
avowed principles of the msn, and to realize the 
expectations naturally excited by his elevation to the 
high trust he holds. The re-establishment of the 
independent treasury was confidently anticipated as 
a result of his election, aad that great measure could 
not have been more distinctly, or strongly, recom. 
mended to congress, than it is in this message. The 
principles put forth as those which should govern an 
adjustment of the laws for the collection of our re- 
venue from the customs, are also those the country 
Lad a right to expect from liis public declarations 
upon that subject.—They appear to me to be sub- 
stantially the principles upon which alone a tariff of 
duties upon imports can be adjusted, which will 
have a promise of permanency, or which will give 
reasonable satisfaction to the different sections of 
our widely extended country, and to all the various 
interests to be affected.” 

{onecon.] 

“The topic in the message of most engrossing in- 
terest and of paramount importance, is (he frank and 
clear statement of the condition of the negotiations 
between us and Great Britain, touching the claims 
of the two countries to the territory of Oregon. lt 
is not, of course, my design, as iL is not my province, 
to discuss this great question, but I (cel it to be due 
to the subject and the occasion to say, that ] am sat- 
isfied the proposition made by the presideut to the 
British minister, as a compromi-e, to establish the 
forty ninth degree of latitude as the line of territory 
between the two powers, aud to make free to Great 
Britain such ports as she may select on the coast ol 
Vancouver's island, south of that latitude, was the 
most liberal concession, which the judg.nent of the 
people of this state, or of this country, would have 
justified, 

1t was due to the amicable manner in which this 
question has been treated, by tlie respective parties, 


| that the negotiation should be eonducted in a frank 


and couciliatory spirit, and that our disposition for 
continued peace should be manifested by a proposi- 
tion of compromise, extending to the extreme limit 
of reasonable concession. The offer to protract the 
line of boundary already settled between the two 
powers, upon the same degree of latitude, from the 
Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast, wóuid seem to 
be that proposition, even without peculiar and valu- 
able commercial facilities within the boundary so 
proposed. Such a proposition, with these facilities 
added, has been promptly decided by the British 
minister, and hence the inference has been drawn 
that the prospect of an amicable adjustment of this 
question is at an end. This I will not believe. 1 


‘cannot convince myself that further consideration 
‘wil! not bring the British government to see, in this 


offer of the president, not only thc tender of a boun- 
dary, which she cannot, call unjust, buta spirit of 
liberal and generous concession, such as should char- 
acterize negotiations between enlightened commer- 
cial states, especially upon questions of mere inter- 
est. 

Mach less can I eotertain the opinion that Great 
Britain will attempt by war, to force us to surren- 
der, upon the coast of the Pacific, a portion of the 
front, whieh covers interior territory held by us in 
conformity with solemn treaty stipulations with her- 
self. if, however, she shall choose this alternative, 
rather than an amicable settlement upon terms so 
decidedly favorable to herself, the world will be 
prepared to place a proper estimate upon her desire 
for a continued state of peace; and the people of the 
United States will be ready, with one mind 1 trust, 
to stand upon our rights in this matter, and, if it 
must be so, to meet relations, which, much as they 
must ever deprecate, they will always prefer to ini 
justiee and dishonor. 

Whether these favorahle antieipations as to the 
continued peace of our country, are to be realized or 
not, can vary little the calls o( duty upon us. To ex- 
empt our penple, as far as may be in our power, 
from the incumbrance of debt and the burden of 
taxation, and to secure to them the fullest measure 
of pro-perity which unfettered industry can earn, is 
alike the course of wisdom in either event, ln such 
a condition, they will be best prepared for the profit- 
able enjoyment of peace, or to meet the scourge of 
war; and if our deliberations and action sball he uni- 
tedly and earnestly directed to these ends, we may 
reasonably hope for the continued smiles of that Al- 
mighty Power who holds the destiny of nations in 
His hand and who has hitherto protected our coun- 
try and her.institutions (rom every hostile assault.’ 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


GON-BOAT SQUADR ON PROPOSED. 

A communieatioo which is published in the Wash- 
ington Union, of the 13th inst., over the signature of 
*LowNpEs,"—the second of a series of articles in 
relation to national defeuce,—devotes nearly a 
column 1o argumentis in favor of adopting the 
celebrated cuN-BoAT system so earnestly recom- 
mended by Mr. Jefferson, and- to some extent adopt- 
ed at the commencement of the war of 1812.— 
“Lowndes” insists that fair aod full test was not 
then made, and that if Mr. Jefferson’s plan had been 
carried out, the gun boat system would have effectu- 
ally protected our maritime frontiers. He furnishes 
extracts showing on one hand what Mr. Jelferson’s 
recommendations were, and on the other hsnd, how 
far the provisions for carrying out his plan, fell short 
of the object, and argues that the failure was alto- 
gether owing to not having enough of them. The 
writer of the article is entitled to some credit for 
intrepidity at least, in attempting to redeem the sys- 
tem from so hopeless an unpopularity, as it was 
doomed to and has, until this attempt, so quietly 
rested under, 

The writer alluded to above, is cvidently of no 
ordinary capacity. His productions evince know- 
ledge of the subjects on which he writes, and of the 
history of the country. He takes a comprehensive 
view of the present state of our means of defence. 
We avail of somc of his statements, as being more 
tò the point than any thing we have met with, ofi- 
cial or otherwise. If we had roam to spare, we 
should extract more than we have of fis articles.— 
On the subject o(— 

Coast pEFENCE. “Nothing” says “Lowndes,” in 
conclusion of some pertinent remarks in relation to 
this subject, —“nothing cau be more clear and con- 
clusive than the following propositionk—that is to 
say: e 
X If the seacoast is to be defended by naval 
means exclusively, the defensive force at each point 
deemed worthy of protection must be at least equal 
in power to the attacking force. 
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9. As from the notice of the case, there can be no 
reason for expecting an attack on one of these points 
rather than another, and no time for transferring our 
state of preparation from one to another, after an 
attack haa been declared, each of them must have 
assigned to it the required means; and 

3. Consequently, the system demands a power, in 
the defence, as many times greater than in the at- 
tack as there are points to be covered.” 


EMPLOVMENT oF THE Navy. Although “Lowndes” 
makea no cxpress reference to the recent dispute 
between Mr. Gallatin and Commodore Stewart, he 
evidently had the point in question between them in 
view, when he penned the following, by way of 
sbowing that we should pot exoect to employ our 
navy for coast defence: 

“Since, in the existing state of things, such a de- 
fence as the foregoing would be impossible, in tha 
event of hostilities, it will be for our navy to act, aa 
they so gloriously did in the war of 1812; that is, 
intlead of attempting to cover our coast, by cruis- 
ing in front of—instead of laying in barbor and con- 
lenting themselves with keeping a few more of the 
enemy's vesscls than their own number in watch 
over them—instead of leaving the enemy's commerce 
in undisputed enjoyment of the sea, and ourown com- 
merce without proteclion—they scattered themselves 
over ihe wide surface of the ocean, penetrated the 
most remote seas, everywhere acting with the mosl 
brilliant success; and as the report most truly says, 
tin the amount of the enemy's properly thus destroy: 
ed, of American property protected or recovered, 
and in the number of hostile ships kept in pursuit of 
our scattered vessels—ships, evaded if superior, and 
beaten if equal—tliey rendered benefits a thousand 
fold greater, to say nothing of the glory they acquir- 
,ed for the nation, and the character they imparted to 
it, than any that could have resulted from a state of 
passiveness within our own harbors?” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR NAVY. Alter re- 
ferring to the difference of motives which actuated 
the American seamen on the one hand, conscious 
{hat bis country had undertaken the war in vindica- 
tion of ''sailor's rights,"—and the dogged obedience 
of impressed British sailors on the other, impulses 
| contributing no little towards the glorious result of 
the struggle in 1812, “Lowndes” proceeds to remark 
significantly: j 

“But the war of 1812 taught England a lesson 
which she has endeavored to profit hy; she has not 
only “nursed her wrath to keep it warm,” but bas 
been preparing herself to regain her lost position.— 
She has not sought to increase, but to improve her 
navy—her ships are not only better built, but better 
fitted, armed, and equipped. Her seamen “though 
still eotered till discharged,” are no longer impress- 
ed; they have better rations, kinder treatment, and 
better pay. Now, after all we owe to our navy, af- 
ter more than thirty years of peace, while the in- 
| crease of our commercial marine has been unparall- 

eled, with all the materiel at hand, with every ele- 

ment of power in our possession, wbat have we done 
for our navy? Nothing, in comparison with what 
our great rival has done. Even at this momentons 
| erisis, when every arrival from England brings fresh 
. intelligence of the extraordinary activity throughout 
Great Britain, in preparation for war, not only in 
{her regular dock-yzrds, but by contracts with indi- 
viduals to deliver an indefinite number of war stea- 
mers by a given day, no countervailing exertions seem 
to be required on our part. Nay, more than this: at 
atime when our.own executive has spoken to the 
question of our national rights in a manner so open, 
yet dignified—in a tone so decisive and patriotic as 
to silence even party feeling, and call forth a re- 
sponse from every American bosom—all that can be 
gleaned from the report of the secretary of the navy, 
under date of December I, 1845, as tu tbe state and 
condition of our naval force, is, that the estimates 
for the next year contemplate no increase in the 
‘force employed during the present." ‘Yet it is to 
be observed that, in comparison with other nations, 
our navy is poorly supplied with sea-going steamers.” 
“The Mississippi and Princeton are our only efficient 
| vessels of that character on the ocean.” In the re- 
port of the bureau of construction, equipment, and 
repairs, will be found, under the head ot vessels in 
commission on the first day of October, 1845, “four 
ships of the line, seven frigates, fifteen sloops, five 
brigs, tive schooners, six steamers, and four store- 
ships.” Now, have we rcally four ships of the line 
in commission, or is it a mere boast—a ruse de guerre 
—on the part of the gallantold commodore at the 
head of the bureau? A ship in commission, accord- 
ing lo naval! parlance, and, as is universally under- 
Stood, implies a ship manned, equipped, fully armed, 
properly officered, and ready to proceed on service 
at the shortest notice. Is this the case with the 
‘Pennsylvania, the Onio, or the Nurth Carolina—three 
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of the four ships of the line said to be in commission 
on the Ist of October last. Each of these ships is 
used at respective ports asa receiving hulk, in charge 
of inferior officers, without regular crews, and, save 
the fact of tbeir hoisting colors every day, are in no 
other respect entitled to be classed as ships in com- 
mission. Nay, more; both the North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania will require extensive repairs in their 
hulls before they could be sent to sea, which, at the 
rate work is done at our navy yards, would require 
many months and heavy expenditures to accomplish. 
Of 15 sloops-of-war said to be in commission, one of 
them—the Ontario—is a condemned hulk, moored 
off Fell’s Point, Baltimore, as a receiving vessel, for 
ihe accommodation of seamen shipped at that port. 
Of the five schooners said to be in commission, one 
only is a war vessel; the other four are cast-off yachts, 
or coodemned experiments, no more entitled to be 
classed amongst cruising ships of the navy than are 
the launches and barges of each ship respectively. 
Of the six steamers said to be in commission, the 
Mississippi, Princeton, and Michigan only are arm- 
ed; the other three are off-cast from the army, and in 
no respect adapted to war service. The Michigan 
is on the lakes, where she ought 1o be; and 1 know 
nothing of her qualities or adaptation ta the purpo- 
ses for which she was built. The Princeton is now 
in dock at Charlestown, half burnt up. That she is 
a failure, 1 believe few have now tbe temerity to 
deny. Of the ships on the stocks and in ordinary, 
nothing is said in the report, from which an inference 
can be drawn as to their true condition; and in vain 
have l searched it, to ascertain the “whereabouts” 
ol the Washington 74, and the first-class frigates Java 
and Goerrieie, which once adorned our navy; the 
two latter not only noble ships of the class to which 
they belonged, but, like the former, bearing names 
cammemorative of actions, the memory of which 
every American citizen must delight to cherish.” 

The remainder of the article is an argument in 
favor of restoring the gun-boat system of Mir. Jef- 
ferson as the best expedient of defending the coast, 
referred to above. 


THE NAVAL SCHOOL AT ANNAPOLIS. [tis gene- 
rally understood that in September last the military 
post at Annapolis, Md., was vacated by the garrison 
and transfefred from the jurisdiction of the war to 
that of the navy department, to be occupied as a 
naval school. With a view Lo answer the enquiries 
which naturally arise in the minds of officers respect- 
mg an establistiment in which all feel a lively inter- 
est, we publish the follawing items of information 
derived from the niost authentic source. 

The school, under the soperirtendeoce of Com- 
inander FRANKLIN. BUCHANAN, organized on Friday, 
the 10th of October. ‘The officers attached and pre 
siding over the several branches of instruction are 
as follows: Lieut. J. H. Ward, departinent of gun- 
nery and steam; Surgeon J. L. Lockwood, depart- 
ment of chemistry; Chaplain George Jones, English 
department; Prof. H W. Chauvenet, department of 
mathematics; Prof. H. Lockwood, department of 
nalural philusophy; and Prot. Girault, department of 
French. Passed midshipman S. Marcy is an assist- 
ant and instructer in the use of astronomical instru- 
ments. 

Lieut. Ward, ard Mr. Marcy, also, aid the super- 
intendent in the military duties of the cstablishment. 
Mr. J. Rainbow, U. S. navy,is attached and in 
charge of repairs, the grounds, &c. 

On Monday, the 13th of October, the classes as- 
sembled for instruction, and have continued regular 
recitations since that time. 

There are now at the school 36 midshipmen of the 
date 1840, who are preparing for examination; 13 of 
the date 1841, who are to remain pursuing studies 
and attending lectures until drafted for service at 
sea; and 7 acting midshipmen, appointments of the 
présent year. These last young gentlemen join the 
institution under a conditional letter of appointment 
from the secretary of the navy. If they are approv- 
ed by the surgeon and found respectable in intellect 
and acquiremeot, they are enrolled as acting mid- 
shipmen. By regulation they will remain at the 
school one year; at the expiration of it, undergo an 
examination, and if found to have made satisfactory 
proficiency will be ordered to sea; at the end of a 
probationary term there, receive as heretafore, a 
warrant, and after three years of active service re- 
turn and spend another year at the school preparato- 
ry to examination for proriotion. 

For the principal class the weekly division of 
time among the several departments for study or 
lectures, or practice or recitation, is as follows: ma- 
thematics 224 hours; French 15 hours; natural phi- 
losophy 72 haurs; gunnery, &c. 54 hours; chemistry 
1j hour; averaging 93 hours per day for six days in 
in the week. All the branches except mathematics 
and French are taught chiefly thougk not wholly by 
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oral instruction; in consequence of which the larger 
portion of the time remains for study im those de- 
partments. The course, though apparently crowded, 
is relieved by this arrangement, and by the careful 
daily division of time, which is su made as to throw 
different subjects of study into distinct portions of 
the day. 

The class of Acting midshipmen devote 124 houra 
per weck to each of the branches, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish and French, and attend tue lectures on natural 
philosophy, gunnery, and chemistry. 

The text-books used at the sctiool are—in mathe- 
matics—Davies’ Arithmetic, (for the junior class,) 
Bourdon’s Algebra, Legendre's Geometry, Pierce’s 
Trigonometry or Maury's Navigatiou,and Bowditch’a 
Navigator; in Natural Philosophy, Peschell's Ele- 
ments of Physics; in French, Girault's French Guide, 
Girault's Colloquial Exercises, Picot's Narrationa, 
Meadow's French Dictionary; in Gunnery, &c., 
Ward's Treatise; in Chemistry, Fowne's new work. 

Atthe end of each week the instructors report 
progress to the superintendent, and the merit of dai- 
ly recitation made by the individual stadents in each 
department. The merit marks range from 10 to 0ü— 
10 denoting a perfect recitation, aud 0 a total want 
of preparation. F'rom these daily numbers a weekly 
average is made which determines the relative stand- 
ing of individuals; and from these weekly averages 
|a quarterly average i$ made up by the superintendent, 
| aud forwarded to the navy department. 
| These features in the instruction, together with 
| the sword exercises, musket drill and great gun ex- 
| ercise, with targaet practice contemplated, it is be- 
| heved will render the school popular and acceptable 
ta the navy. 

' The fine appearance, order and studious habits of 
the midshipmen generally, reflect the highest credit 
upon them, upon the institution, and upon the service 
of which they are members. 

Fort Severn is situated on the Chesapeake bay, at 
| the jonction of the river Severn with the harbor of 
Anoapolis, and commands a view of the commerce 
| of Baltimore which passes this point, also of a road- 
|stead much frequented in heavy weather by vessels of 
‘all classes. This circumstance is importaut as tend- 
|ing to keep alive nautical associations and the les- 
; sons of experience. 

The inctosure of the post is by a brick wall, and 

| comprises an area of abont ten acres. Jn an angle 

of the water front stands the hattery, which is a 

small circular rampart, mounting en bardelte ten hea- 

vy guns, and is provided with a magazine aud a fur- 
nace for beating shot. 


‘The houses formerly occupied by the command- 
ant and subalterns of the post, afford ample aecom- 
modalı ns for the superintendent and mast of the 
other officers of the institution. The midshipmen 
are made very comfortable in frame buildings which 
were in use for various purposes of tlie post, and are 
putin good repair for the accommodation of the 
present occupants, Each room contains from three 
to eight midshipmen, according to its size. Two 
large barrack-rooms serve excellently well for reci- 
tation halls, and the two rooms of equal size below 
are used, one for a kitchen, the other for a mess hall. 
In tiis hall the meals are served in the best naval 
style by the steward well known in the service— 
Darius King. 

The school as thus established and organized, is 
not the result of new or recent legislation, but sim- 
ply the gathering end concentrating of means and 
materials long in possession, and subject to use at 
the discretion of the President of the United States 
—the officers being all of the navy proper placed on 
duty instead of leave pay, and the buildings the pro- 
perty of government intended for the occupancy of 
those appointed to man the foriI— whether of the ar- 
my or the navy. 

The police and discipline of the establishment are 
conducted by the superintendent in person, with the 
tone, system, and energy for which he is distinguish- 
cd. Aided by the zealous efforts of those having 
charge of the various branches of instruction, he has 
already given to tlie institution a consolidated cha- 
racter which would render it difficult for an observer 
to detect evidences of its recent origin. Under his ad- 
ministration of affairs, its friends may look with con- 
fidence for such development of usefulness from year 
to year as eventually to produce results which will 
equal the wants and expectations of the navy, and 
will stand as a monument of honor to the secretary 
by whose patriotic, zealous, and judicious efforts it 
has been founded. [Nautical Mugazine. 

It is contemplated, we understand, to attach a 
sloop-of-war to the naval school to run on short 
cruises of one, twa, or three months. She will be 
manned by midshipmen, who will thus have oppor- 
tunities to learn (he duties of sailors in al! their de- 
tails and to become familiar with every thing per- 
taining to all sorts of service on shipboard. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By ond with the 
advice of the senate, Henry W. Ellswarth, of Indiana, 
to he Charge d'Affaires at the court of Swedén, in the 
place of Geu. W. Lay, recalled. d 

Philip Barton Key, 10 be attorney of the United States 
for the District of Gulambia, in the place of James He- 
ban, deceascd. t 


OREGON CORRESPONDENCE. The resolution proposed by 
Mr. WznsrEn, calling upon the Executive, for enpies of 
any further correspondence that may have taken place 
since that communicated in his annual message, that 
in his judement might now be communicated to eon- 
gress, was adopted by the senate on Thursday last. 


Arras wiTH Mexico. The arrival at Pensacola of 
the United States brig Porpoise, furnishes Vera Cruz 
dates to the Ist inst. 

The revolution in faver of Paredes is effected. On his 
approach at the h ad of hetween 6 and 8000 men, to the! 
vicinity of thé City of Mexiro, the regular army there 
pronounced im his favor and Herrera’s presidency was 
ierminated. Mr. SLIDELL the United States Minister, , 
and Mr. Parrott, attache to the tegation, retired to Jala- 
pa, (0 await instructions Iron home, for which the Pur- 
parse was immediately despatched. 

"Phe Union contradicts the rumor that a messanger 
had reached Wa-hington from Mexico a few days since. 
The Washingtod correspendent of the Charleston Mer- 
curv re-nsserts notwithstanding. that an agent hed reach- | 
ed Washingten from Mexico. We infer from seine hints, 
that the idea was entertained by some that it bad heen sug- | 
gested that the United States should make an immediate 


disposition to sustain Hemera and prevent Paredes froin 
effecting the revalutioa. 

The additional forces which our gavernmeni have dir- | 
ected towards the Gulf, it is more likely are_cesiyned | 
to meet the contingency which hus occured. From the ; 
direction of those forces as well as from the to ie of the] 
administration journals on the subject, there ean be little į 


presented, of treating with Mr. Slidell, or aefending 
himself. | 

The intelligence that Paredes had entered Mexico, and 
been received with open arms, reached Wasmagton on | 


nat anre thar pny of mv conntrymen nnderstand if, but l 

1 qute su chr tio evesyosne ef them ir js 0 matter o! 
-upreine indiflerence. Iis so, not because we do not think 
a quarrel between two great nations a serious thing, but 
becanse we believe that the English and the Yankees 
would as soon think of fighting for the moon as ter Ore 
gon.” 

Tar Lonpon Pzacr socisrY’s committee, have me- 
morialized Sr R. Pe lin favor of setthng the Oregon 
question by peaceful rather than by eiher means, what- 
ever provocation the British go«e'nment may receive t? 
adop a warlike tone and poles. They earnestly sepre- 
ente war b-tween tbe twonations, «nd urge the propriety 
of settling the dispufe by arbitration. 


Tue New Yong PackET sates. Fidella, arrived out 
on the 4th Dee —the Europe, on the 251h,—the Hot- 
tinguer, on the 20:h—the John S. Skiddy, on the 2d 
inst mt. 


The steamer Cambrin, reached tho Mersey in 123 
days from Bosten via Hid-fax. F 

The propeller Pucket Ship Mussachusetts-——nade her 
last wip to Liverpool in 20 days—her propellers were 
only in operation 40 hours. She was to have lef Liver- 
pool on the 20th inst. for Boston. 


Texas, Elecetion.—Gen. Henderson bas been elected 
governor of the new state by a large majority. Gen. 
Darnell is elected lieut. governor by a close vute. 

_P oclamation. Qn the 12th, President Jones i 
his proclamation annooncinz the receipt of official intel- 


livence of the passage by the congress, and approval by | they do nor, there will be more blood shed,” 


ihe President of the United Sintes, of the J dut. Resalu- 
tion for the admission of Texas inte the Union; and dir- 
ecting the members of the Legislature elect to assemhie 
in biennial session at Aostin on Monday, the 16th of 


February next, and proceed tv organize a state gevern-' 


mert. 
_ Itis mentioned as a singular result of the first election 
in the State of ‘Texas, thit a decided majority lias been 


elected to the legislatare, in favor of sending governor! pane - 
€ mbt of Paredes having very speedily the alternative | Jones and General Honsion to the United States senate, | "oR laying in the Mexican harhor uf Mazatlan, on thg 


both of whom were recently so generally denounced ag 


syed | Warren gives it as his opinion, that the Mormons will noi 
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in eustodv. On produeing his prisoner in conrt how- 
ever, it mrned aut that he had been deceivei—the man 
was not Yowes. On returning te Nauvoo with his writ, 
Young was non est. 

Differences continue to arise between the anti-Mor- 
mons and Governor Ford and the officers he has left in 
charge of the Mormon district. One party insist upon 
having a sufficient force ordered out to arresi the Mur- 
mons that have been indicted. The gnvernor plends 
that the treaty under which the Mormons stipulated to | 
remove fram the state in the spring, provided that inthe 
mean time they should be exempt from vexatious arrests, 
which would prevent them from making the necessary 
arrangements tu quit. 

'The Jacksonville Journal of the 16:h, states, that 
Majer Warren, with a detachment of the Hancoek 
Guards passed through that place with Mr. Thateher, 
who had been removed by the “Jack-Mormon commise 
sion rs of Hancock county from the office of coenty 
clerk of Hancock county, but who refused to deliver 
over the hooks and papers of the office—ano waa there: 
upon about to he arrested by Beckenstos, the sheriff;- 
grcat excitement ensued ia the court ream—pistels el 
knives were flourished by both sides—and | blood wonld 
have flown hut fer the interference of Major Warren 
who took Thatcher and me books iato his custody, and 
informed the commissioners that he would take the 
clerk te Springfield on a writ of habeas corpus, and hava 
him set at liberty. 

The St. Louis Republican of the 19th, says: 


“Major 


leave m the spring. So we have feared, and so sure as 


Navac Journan. The U.S. frigate Constitution Capt. 
Percival, sailed from Canton River for the Sandwich 
Islands on the Ist October last. 

The U. S. sieap-of war Herren. arrived at Ionoleln, 
Sandwich Islands on the 3l October, and was there on 
the 13 hof ihar m int". 

The Pacific Squadron. The Savannah, U. 3. flag ship, 
Commodore Swat, with the Portsmouth and the Levant, 


1st D-vember—officers and crew all well. 


4 A ] he S., frig 4 
anti-annexationsts, and as having lent them-elves to the | The Potomac, U. S. frigate, has had her bottom Tes 


Enel : ; Sa s o | paired at the Partsmonth, Va, navy yard, and will sail 
nglish and French diplomatists in regard to Mexico. tin a few ‘lays for the Gulf of Mexico. 


the 221. On the 24:h, the Unioa annonnced the faet, | 
but intimated at ihe aame time that Paredes was un- | 
dersivod to lie more favorable to the reception ofa minis- 
ter from the United States, than his predecessor. - : 

From llavanna, we have by war of New Orleans, i 326 12 were free enlored, 3 slaves, 8 died of consump- 
fresh rumore relative to the intricues of Santa Anna, | OP and 10 of small pox. LÀ 
who according to the notion af the correspondent of the} Firre ANNtmLAToR." Mr. Philips, of London, by a 
New Orleans paper, must think that he can play upon jet of some gaseous vapor which possesses a greater af- 
the Euglisb, French and Spanish anthornies on one fnity fur the oxygen of the atmosphere than the oxygen 
hand, and upon Herrera, Paredes, Almonte sand the has for hydrogen and the earbua with which itis com- 
Mexican people on the other, with inimitable stight of bined, and which vapor he generates by a machine, 
hand. No doubt he is au arch iniriguer, capahle ot play- | by throwing a jet of i: upon a threatning fire, extiguis- 


which 42 were under une year, 21 were people of culor, 
15 died of consnmption—and 18 hy small pox. 


Dearne, dnring the last week at Philadelphia, 136, of) ‘The Cumberland, U. S. frigate is ordered to the Gul 


At Baltimore, $1, of which 13 were under one year of | 


.for New York 


ing a buld game, but—he has occasionally failed. | 


THE PRESIDENT’S ME*SAGE ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. | 
The French journals were singularly reserved un re- | 


lished it entire, and what comments were adventured, | 
partook ol course, of the party coloring to which they 
respectively belonged. The government organ, des 
Debats, at length came oet, strongly against the message. 
‘Tie minor journals of course, squared accordingly. | 

‘The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas, writes: | 
“In one ol the first letters I had the houor to address to] 
yoo, I stated, as my cunlident epnvietina, that in the 
event of a rupture between Mugland and the U. States, | 
France, supposing the maintenance of a strict neutrality | 
to be impossible, would snpport Bngland ia prelereuce to 
the United States. Fur thar opinion | was violently at- 
tacked by the French paper of the cty of New York. 
But I now once again deliberately repeat such to be my 
conviction; and. T point to. all that has happened as a 
proof that that eonvieton. is well fomnd-d. Tuke the | 
conduct of France in the affair of Texas; take tie vin- 
lent articles against the United Stites in te Journal des | 
Debats, and in the newspaper organs nnder the control 
of the government; lake the article of the Debate ou the 
president's niessage—an article more violent than any 
in the English papers, thoigh itis Eiagtand. that is in- 
eulied, if insult there be, by the president's vicleuces 
take the declarations of the ministers, and espeviully o 
M. Guizot, in the tribune of both ehombers; tuke their 
declarations 1n private; above all, tase the positive nad 
formal declaration of Louia Philippe to Uic American 
ambassador, or, at all even's, to some eminent Ameti- 
cnn citizen, to the effeet, "ibat the Anierican govern- 
iment must be mad ifit supposes that ic will have Prance 
as an ally in tlie event of wnr."—(l'hat the king has so 
expressed hiigself, is notorious to all who move in those 
circles of Parisian society in which politics nre discuss: 
ed.) Take all these circumstuneea together, aud then 
tell me whether my assertion was not tue, that in the 
event of a war, and in the event of neutrality being im- 
possible, it will not be the United States that will possess 
tho nid of France.” 

Other European letter-writers gives alleged conversa- 
tions of Louis Philippe and his minister, exactly counter 
to the above. ‘The probability is, that lonis has too 
much good sense to utter either the one or the other. 

Mie Belgium journals trent the message with singular 
indifference. Aher noticing that it had eulled forth lit- 
ile camment inthe Paris journals, from which their 
journals usually take their cue, "as te the Oregon dis- 
pure," says a Brussels article of the 2h December, 
‘which ia waging berveen England and A nerien, Lam 


hes it in an instant,—"'like a flash of hghtuing.” 


. HARVARD Univeasrry. The number of undergradnates 
in Harvard University is 279, a 


cutive years since tlic foundation of the institution. In 
the modern languages, IU siudeuta are engaged iu Spa- 
nish, 14 in Italiau, 15 in French, aad 43 in German; the 
last give particular evidence of being well instrected. 


ManynaND ix Liserta. Through all her financial 
embarrassments, Maryland has undeviatiagly, and 
though quietly, yet efficiently sustained this interesting 
establishinent ou whieh the state lias expended $147,750, 
The ume isnot farremote when her humane efforts 
will realize the reward of “an hundred fold, even in this 
liie," which is promised aa a reward for auch efforts in 
the cause of humanity. 


Louisiana. Election —The first election under the 
new coustitation of the state, took place on the I9ih 
insi! Outhacday, one of the heaviest storms of wind 
aud rain, that had been witnessed lor many years, occer- 
red. ‘Vhestreetsof N Orleans had to be literally waded; 
umbrelias could not be hoisted so vieient was the wind. 
Phe whigs endeavour tà qualtly their defeat in the city, 
by this fact. ‘The vote of the city stands, Win. Debuys, 
Wing, 3,090, Isaac Johnson, L. F. 3,431; Derbisay. N. 
A. 310, The Logo candidate for lieutenant governor, 
Vrasimond Landry, received 190 majority over his Whig 
und N. A. opponents. Four Locos were elected to the 
stalu senate; and of the nineteen delegates elected ta the 
hwer house of tha legislature twelvo are Locos and seven 

129. i 

In tie vest of the state the polls ara held open three 
days—bu' tie result in the city is considered as decisive 
ol the general result. ‘The legisiatore without doubt wili 
be toco. 


Line or sreamers. We understand that the bids for 
the vurious rentes are closed, and thar the éeparunent is 
engaged in suamiing up thu various prepositions. Bids 
have hien made for Bremen, Antwerp, Havre, und even 
Marseilles. ‘I'he posunaster general will ecarcely be 
able to unndenve his seleetion vf the ronte uelore the Ist 
February. UH'ashingtun. Union. 


Mormon Dirricucties still continue to distract the 
state of Illinois. "Mae United States marshal lately went 
to Nauvoa to arrest Brighum Young, one of the “twelve,” 
and a leading Saint, indicted ter counterfeiting the U. 
States coin. He euquired for Young; a person said to 
be fim, wus produced, and off the marshal brought him 


| of 


; 1 ; : larger oumber than any | 
ception of the presidents messaye. Nose of them pub-! year for the preceding 22 years. ‘The aggregate number | 
for the last foor years is greater than for any Four cunse- | 


| ed in the slave trade. 


of Mexico instend of going tu the coast of Africa— 
Cum. Read has beer detached from lier. 

‘The Boston, U. S. sloop of-war, Commander Pender- 
gast, arrived at Hampton Ruads oa the 25th insiaat 
from the coast of Brazil, on whivh station she has bee 
for the las! two years. She left Montevideo on the 16th 
November, and Pernambueothe 19ih of Dece.—renehi 
within 160 miles of New York, she experienced such 
severe weather that some ot her crew were frosthitten, 
nnd she put into the Chesapeake—but has since sailed 
Commndore Turner, commandant of 
the Brazil squadron, and G. H. White, late purser uf the 
Bainbridge, come home in the Boston, and with several 
her officers, proceeded from Ilampton Ruads t 
Washington by steamboat. 

The U, S. ship Jamestowna, Commadore Charles Wm 
Skinner, was at Port Praya, Cape de Verde Islands, on - 
the 19th of Devember. à 

A Cuplire—A Supposed Slover. The scheoner Ne 


l chant, al New York, arrived at Charleston on the 25ih 


inst. fram the coast of Africa, via Port Praya, in charge 
vf actinz master Henry Rowland, of the United States 

ship Jamestown. ‘Tha Merchant sailed from Havana 

in Juve last fur the const of Africa, and was first cap: 
tured by H B. M. sloop Cygnet, for having been engag 
She was carried to Sierra Leone, 
where her cause was tried, but not being able to cons 
demn her, she was released. The U. S ship James: 
iawn, Commodore Skinner, arriving at Sierra Leone 
shortly afterwards, made a priza of her, and sent hi 

tothe United States for judieature. Capt. Larkin, the 
original captain, mate, and one seaman, came h n 
the Merchant. Passed midshipman G. B. Balch al 

camo home in the Merchant. The M. has on board guni 
powder, meskets, ealicoes, &c. 


Sreampoat DisasTERs. A writer in the Cincings 
Gazette, states thu at least twenty-five eteambeats have 
been lost iu the Mississ'ppi and Ohio rivers since Ui 
first of September Jast. Several of these accidents wer 
wt nded hy a serious loss of life. 


The Zase. [tis aco tuined that there were 125 
seage;s on beard when the boat siruck, of which nu 
ber sixty four reached the shore, four of whom wer 
lIrozeu i0 death, 

Tue Shark, burst ker boilers on the Sd inst, nd 
New Qilems, killug one Engineer, two firemen 
ser ously scalded Four or five of the hands. 

Toe steimhoat R. Cleon strack some floating icet 
the Ohio on the dth instant, about fifty miles below 
Pittsbnrg, nnd sunk immedistely in ten feet waer, 

Western Inland Navigation. ‘The writer in the C 
cinna i Gazette, siluded to aliove, beside s the twenty- 
ste imboats e times he number of cot beats lostd 
ing the lut few months, between Pitsburg sad New} 
Orleans, nt 98; and the numler of fliteboa s with stock 
unt produce ut 57. Many of the lutcr hid ca gol 
worth $20,000. 


4 
Tue Zoutveret. It ig stated in tha mercantile ciri 
eles im Vienna, thot there is nat much chance of ihe trea} 
1y of commerce be tween the Zollverem aad the Ualte 
States being cone Inded. 
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The indications of the week, in relation to our, 


1? Arrams wirit Mexico, continue to be portentous, 
" but by no means as decidedly so, as reports, rumors, 
_ and various publications have represented. At one 
|' time indeed, 1t was asserted that Mr. SLIDELL, our 
“minister at Mexico, had been assassinated,—other 
accounts, published at New Orleans as from Mexico, 
|" represented him as having demanded his passports, 
"and beiog told in reply, that as he had never been 
^ recognized, there were no passports to return. Then 
` we had him asking for an escort to protect him on 
“bis return to Vera Cruz, and being told that he was 
no more entitled to such a favor than any other fo- 
reigner. Next we are told that a detachment from 
the United States sloop-of-war St. Mary's, on learn- 
ing Mr. Slidell's embarrassment, had immediately 
started for Jalapa, toescort hiw from thence to Vera 
. Croz. These are but mere instances from the gene- 
ra! assortment of rumors which have been afloat 
* during the week, from this direction. 
ir The Washington Union, however, plays havock 
with all these tales, by assuring the public that the 
|. despatches received by government, indicate nothing 
| of the. kind. Mr. Slidell has not been recognized, 
|. but hopes are expressed that when President Paredes 
|, comes to a careful review of all the responsibilities 
r which uow surround him in his new sphere, he will 
distinguish, as his predecessor did, that the true in- 
| terest of Mexico will be best consulled by preserv- 
| 


i ing peace with the United States, instead of allow- 
_ ing herself to become the victim of European di- 


| plomacy on one hand, or of ill-judging antipithies on 
| the other. 
| 


We see it stated in a New Yark paper, that letters 
have been received there from the late Mexican 
(1 minister ALMONTE, now the right hand man of Pa- 
| "redes? administration, which state that Mr. Slidell 
7 will not be recognized, and that a formidable move- 
“ment will immediately be made upon Texas. We 
iM do not helieve Almonte would have so committed 
himself A lew days no doubt will acquaint us with 
(ithe determination of the new government. Mean- 
| time, al] our disposable naval force sre under or- 
|! ders for the Gulf of Mexico, to be ready for con- 
| tingencies. 


RELATIONS WITH GREAT Britain. It willbe seen 
by our extracts from the political journals, the bu- 
siness circles, and the legislative proceedings, that 
all uuite in expressions of coufidence that peace will 
be maiutained. "The tenor of advices received from 
Mr. \:cLanez, minister at London, are said to be full 
of assurances of anxious desire on tlie part of the Bri- 

„tish goverument for an amicable arrangement of the 

¿Oregon dispute,—and rumor has been busy in re- 
asserting that negotiations have bean resumed be- 

. tween Mr. Fakenham and Mr. Buchanan, tn virtue 
of fresh instructions received by the former from his 
government. 


The National Intelligencer of Wednesday, says:— 
“A rumor was very current yesterday, in the rotun- 
"do and in the streets, thal negotiation on the subject 
has been resumed, and is at this time going on in 
* this city between the secretary of stale and the min- 
ister of Great Britain.” 


The New York Tribune, has a letter from Wash- 
ington, on this subject, written by its principal edi- 
-tor, which says: “{ heard two days ego that Mr. Pa- 
kenham had sent a communication to our govern- 
ment on the subject of Oregon. To-day it is cur- 
»rently reported that negotiations have been re open- 
ed—tor the settlement of the Oregon boundary.— 
. Putting these two together, I ean hardly doubt their 
correctness, as one corroborates the other. I trust, 
therefore, that this long pending controversy is in 
, train for speedy adjustment.” 


- The debate in the house of representatives upoo 

the resolution for giving the twelve months? notice 
! to England, of the termination of joiut occupaucy, 
| *js continued, from day to day, without any apparent 
"disposition on the part of of the administration 
"members to fix any period for taking the queston.— 
^A proposition to fix opon one day next week for 
"terminating the debate, was laid upon the lable on 
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The multiplication of versions of language in whichit| should find the admiuistration, as vas 


is proposed that the notice shall be given, will leave | and trust she would find it, just as firm and as scru- 
Sa many proposi- | pulous for all our rights as she finda the president to 


tions serve to indicate al least, that it is not intended, | be 
if notice be given, that it should be understood as a | find 
hustile measure. No one, we presume, evcr ima-| we hope it will be carried out by congress— notice 
gined that the mere notice for tecmiasting joint oc- | emigration, naval preparations, and all—then we 
cupancy, in itself, would he hostile,—but, the pro- | should oot despair that England might, after takin 
position of the president in kis message to congress|such a first step, see the “necessity of abandonin F 
to follow up the giving of notice, by an sct extend- | step by step, a claim so wholly baseless as her sc 
ing exclusive jurisdiction over the whole territory, is | is, rather than to disturb, for ends of manifest injus- 
the jit of the thing. If we give ootice mercly, in | tice, the peace of the world. " 
amicable language, and halt there, without carrying | ‘In conclusion, then, on this point, we wil onl 
out the rest of the recommendations of the message, | say, that strongly believing, from internal ee, 
we should be hobbling far short of half way, and find | and from the facts we bave mentioned, that the arti- 
ourselves in no very creditable condition. cles in the * Times" were written under official ad- 

The senate, in the meantime, has referred over tbe | visement, we have recently been fortified in that 
whole suhject to the [0th of Fehroary, Tuesday next, | conviction by evidence of a private but authentic 
when we shall see—what we shall see. character, proving that the same opinion as to the 

The president in the meantime has refrained to com- | character of those articles is entertained in high 
munieate, at present, the correspondence which was | and influential quarters in England. In view of this 
asked for last week by the senate, on motion of Mr. | important fact, any failure on the pert of congress 
Webster, and has been asked for since hy the house, | fully to sustain the whole position.teken by the pre- > 
and which has laken place since he communicated | sident 1n his message, cannot be too seriously depre- 
his annual message. cated.” : 

The official organ of the administration, the id a : M É 
Washington Union, had a column and a half last 
Saturday, under the caption of “THE NEW STATE OF 
THE QUESTION, IN VIEW OF THE NEWS," followed on 
Monday hy twa eolumrs of comments un the article} ‘It is in their character of official declarations, or 
in the London Times of the 3d of January, inserted | at least declarations made under official advisement 
in our last. The following extracts from those ar-|and for official purpeses, that these articles of the 
ticles must suffice for the present: Times are noteworthy. ín this point of view they 

“And now that he has succeeded in bringing Eng-|are altogether worthy of careful attention. For 
land to a serious consideration of our rights, we are | they show that the firm, and wise, and decided poli- 
advised to relax his course of policy, to absndon jey of the administration on this question, as set 
the notice, to flinch from the manly assertion of our | forth in the message and in the correspondence, has 
rights, and to fold our arms in the very crisis of the | thus far been crowned with complete success; and 
question. Because the president’s message Has so | showing this, they call loudly upoo congress to see 
far worked well, therefore we must abandon its posi-| to it that schism, and disunion, and besitancy in the 
tion. We should relinquish our preparations, too, in | balla of legislation, be not permitted to mar a good 
consequence of the very false logic which is afloat) and great work so auspiciously beguo!” 
in our streets and in our wigwams. We are to have 
peace, and no war—and therefore why should we 
prepare for war? Now, it turns out that the naval 
preparations which tbe president recommends, in the | 
shape of an enlarged system of steamers, will be | 
always a wise policy, whether we are to have pesce | 
or war. “In peace prepare (cerlainly to some ex- 
tent) for war." But in addition to this consideration, 
we have to recollect, that though peace may be} 
more probable than wer with England, yet we can- 
not be certain of it. Whatis certain, is that the 
probabilities ot peace are increased by our being |. 
better prepared for war. Without the proper pre- 
psrations, we may be placed in such a position as to 
be provoked to war; whereas some preparation, of e 
which England has no right to complain in the midst; tion like this, especially when it was so far in ad- 
of her own arrangements, and in simple imitation of | vance of the next presidential canvass. Why, the 
her own policy, may really assist in keeping the|Old Dominion—God bless her!—that had been in 
peace of the two nations. We go, therefore, for the | the shackles of conservatism for several years past 
message as our shield and our safety.? —now, when she had freed herself, as they had 

* * * x * * hoped—when Mr. Rives had been deposed from 
; ; office on account of his conservative position—wben 
a the terms now proposed by the Times, the Old Dominion stood erect, “redeemed, regenera- 

“We perceive that a gentleman on the floor of | ted, and disenthralled” from the fetters of cooserva- 
congress has goneso faras to quote us as saying tism—that her statesmen should now return pik a 
that such a propnsal to us would be “fair and rea sow that ia washed to her wallowing in the mire" — 
sonable,” We said oo such thing. If the gentleman | Was truly a thing to be deprecated by every friend 
referred to will read over our article, he will see | of her, and by every uU MI 
that we did not. On the contrary, we said—and that | his information was correct, ten to four of her poli- 
too almost in terms—just the reverse. Whether|ticians hed relapsed into the position of conserva- 
that proposal if made by England at first in a coaci- | USM. Now, if Mr. Rives was in power, be would 
liatory spirit, and in a disposition to admit our rights, | Undoubtedly 4 BG uis Trad of the representatives 
might, or might not, (ead to something better calculated from the Jd f ie Oli Edi on their cohorts.— 
to secure our just rights afterwards, is another question. | But the people o K NIE EM would yet speak 
We do not propose to answer it. But this we will for theniselves; their voiees would be heard from 1he 

western mountains to the Atlantie coast, proclaim- 
ing in thunder tones our right to the whole of Ore- 


in his message—if, moreovor, she should then 
the policy of the message fully carried out, as 


* 
After characterising the article in the Times as a 


the Union concludes by saying: 1 


The real purpose nf the president, at present, 
‘some suppose, may be beter ascertained from the 
speeches of his immediate end personal frieods in 
congress, than from the editorials of the Union.— 
The remarks of Mr. Jonnson, from Tennessee, 
have beeu referred to as indicating more distinctly 
the true feelings and views of the cabinet, than any 
speech made during the week past. We have room 
for only a very brief extract from his remarks.— 
They are pointed, however. 

“But since this question had come up, (Mr. J. pro» 
ceeded to say,) it appeared as if it had been made 
the basis of the formation of oew parties io the 
country. He regretted any such attempt on a ques- 


*The attempt was repeated every day this week 
without success, until Thursday, when it prevailed | gon up to 549 40*. - 
by a vote of 109 to 89, and Monday next is fixed | ‘Now, we ask how the present administration 
upon as the day for taking the question. The house stoud on this subject? Before the nomination was 
agreed to meet until then at 10 o'clock every morn- | made, before the Baltimore convention met, Mr. 
ing, in order to afford an opportunity to those who, Polk wrote a letter from Columbia, Tennessee, 
yet wish to speak and shall be so fortunate to “catch |date of April 23d, 1844, which was extensively, 
the speaker's eye.” Many a brilliant effort, how- circulated throughoot the country, in which he 
ever, must remain unsaid, uosung. says: x * 

The senate adjourned over from Thursday, until “Let the fixed policy of our government be, not to per- 
Monday next. ^ mil Great Britain, or any other foreign power, to plant a 


mete specimen of *'adroitness" instead of argument, . ~ 
of 3 d 
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colony, or hold ene * oy portion of the people 
i the United Stales. 
udis aat, understanding what were 
Mr. Polk’s views on the subject of Texas and Ore- 
gon, and they adopted a resolution in these words: | 
“ *osolved, That our title to the whole of the terri- 
tory of Oregon is elear and unquestionable; that no 
portion of the same ought to be ceded to England or 
any other power; and that the re-oecupation of Ore- 
gon and the rc-annexation of Texas at the earliest 
practicable period, are great American measures, 
which this convention recommends to the ardent 
aupport of the democracy of the Union.’ Eo 
“Was not the Old Dominion in that convention? 
And did she not adopt that as one of the tenets of 
ber political creed? Was not James K. Polk nomi- 
nated for the express purpose of carrying these 
views out? Did not the Old Dominion raily around 
Mr. Polk for the purpose of carrying out the princi- 
ples laid down by the Baltimore convention? The 
county has settled this question; the people have 
pronounced in decisive tones in favor of the princi- 
ples of the Baltimore convention, and of the presi- 


dent whom they nominated; and it is the duty cf 
congress to earry cut the wishes of the people, in. 
stead of coming here and drawing distinctions so 
fine that they cannot be seen between; questions of 
‘expediency, and questions of principle, and al] that 
sort of thing. The state of Virginia went for Mr. 
Polk, understanding that to be bis doctrine. He 
came here and was inaugurated on the 4th of 
March, and in his inaugural address he made the 
same declaration as was made in the Daltimore re- 
aolutions, that our title to the whole of Oregon is 
clear and upquestionable; and now when those who 
were ip that convention turn around and forsake the 
prineiples then laid down, they say, "Oh, this is a 
question of expediency; and it is no departure trom 
principle." 4 

In a‘suhsequent part of his speech Mr. Jonnson 
became still more emphatic towards those who are 
auspected of wavering on this point of party fidelity. 
Prejudices,” he said, “might be attempted to be ex- 
cited; new party lines might be attempted to be 
drawn; politicians might seek to make political ca- 

ital, but the publie opinion would bring Oregon in. 
The people were forit. If he were James K. Polk, 
(and he did not pretend to attempt to advise him,) 
while these little cliques, these little germs of new 
parties were forming—he would run out bis Jargest 
loeomotive; he would get the steam up, he would 
put on the wood, oud take in the water, and hiteh in 
the Oregon car, aud those who attempted to resist 
it he would crush them in its onward progress. The 
people would sustain him in it; the people were for 
it; the people will have it.” 


Tha Richmond Enquirer, to the columns of which 
we continue to look for indications of the views of 
the cabinet, contains a long article on “OREGON AND 
THE TARIFF,” in which tbe editor accuses the whig 
party of “refusing to yield a single inch” of the 
tariff, “even to secure an honorable and permanent set- 
tlement of the Oregon question:” (tbe italics are ours.) 

"They would cheerfully give up that fine coun- 
try, whieh is hereafter to be the centre of an im- 
mense trade with China and the Indies, and to which 
we have indubitable claims; they would strip us ol 
our own territory, to coneiliate England—but they 
will not aucrender an iota of an exorbitant tarill, 
tbough the commercial interests of the country de- 
mand it, and though its modifieation may be eminent- 
ly calculated to produce peace with all the world.— 
Some of them go so far as to prefer war to any aa- 


erifice of their protected movopolies.” 
* * * * 


* * 


“Ja not eongress pledged to carry out the free 
trade views which were sanctioned by the the last 
presidential election?” 

* * * * * 

“If in doing right we secure the peace of the 
country, ia it just that tbe republican party should 
be deuounced tor a mean and cowardly truekling to 
English errogance? The whigs, on the contrary, 
aim to fasten their unjust monopoly upon the coun- 
try, atthe imminent risk of involving us in war.— 
The people will judge which are the most] con- 
siatent friends of honorable peace.” 


* 


The Union, of Wednesday, has a column review- 
ing the progress made by congress up to the tenth 
weck of its session, deploring the divirsious which 
exiat amongst the triends of the administration in 
that body, rallying them to union and to action, aud 
charging the whigs with attempting to foment and 
profit hy these divisions. Anticipating that the 
discussion upon the twelve months’ notice will termi- 
nale in a few days, "the attention of the house will 
soon be direeted to otber phases of the question, sa 
well as to those other matters of great national con- 
cerpment which fave been long kept in (be “back 
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ground” by the great question of the day. The re- 
duction of the tarif must now come up at no distant 
period.” e^ a 

This 13 follgwed in Thursday’s Union, by an edi 
toria] of the same length, under the caption of the 
“THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND A PROTECTIVE TAR- 
irr," in which the delay of congress tn not. having 
yet taken up the tariff subject, is accounted for, and 
a general rally tothe aid of measures whirh the secre- 
tary of the "treasury has been so indefatigable in 
preparing for congress, 13 sounded. Some impa- 
lience is expressed in this article at the procrastt- 
nated debate upon the Oregon regulations. "It be- 
comes time to act, for the argument is almost ex- 
hausted.” 

The leading article in the same paper says—"'lt 
is worthy of remark, that the debate on the Oregon 
resolution seems so far to have palled on the appe 
tites of members, that a great number of them de- 
cline to rematn in the hali whilst the speeches are 
delivered. At 2 o'clock to-day, only some seventy 
or eighty members were in their seats. ‘The people, 
who look with straining eyes towards the Capitol 


for the action of congress, ou a subject which occu- f months’ repairs. 


piesso much of their thonghts, and appeals so strong- 
ly to their feelings and their interests, would scarce- 
ly believe, unless they saw, that it “had shrunk to so 
hithe measure" that it could no longer command 
the attention; and scarcely the respect, of their re- 
presantatives.” 


Necotiations. During the debate in the house 
of representatives on Thursday, on the Oregon re- 
solutions, Mr. GENTRY, of Tennessee, is said to have 
made a powerfut speech, in whieh he msisted that 
the decision of the house to take the question upon 
giving the twelve months’ notice on Mondzy next, 
was entirely premature. They were acting absolute- 
ly in the dark. The president had been called upon 
by both houses, for information as to negotiations 
which it was believed had taken place since the de- 
livery of his annual message. Tae president makes 
no reply. Mr. G. demanded of the chairman of the 
committee on loreign relations whether communica- 
tions had not passed, and whether negotiations were 
not pending? 

Mr. C. J. IxcznsorL, replied, that a recent cor- 
respondenee has been opened upon the subject, be- 
tween the British minister and the seeretary of state. 
He believed too, that the eorrespondence would be 
laid before congress without delay. 

Rumor now intimates that Mr. Pakenham has 
proposed a basis for adjustment, wbich the president 
declines aceeding to. . 

The editor of the New York Tribune, who has 
just returned from Washington, intimates that so 
tar as he was able to ascertain, Mr. Pakenham had 
proposed that the last (published) letters between 
himself and the seeretary of state, should respee- 
tively be withdrawn, so as to reinstate the negotia- 
tion. This was acceded to, and the negotiation was 
resumed. 

The same journal intimates, (and we have had the 
rumor from various sources, )!hat Mr. Buchanan had 


Aendered his resignation of the office of secretary of 


state, but this proposition of the British minister had 
indueed the president to insist that the Secretary 
should postpone his resignation, which he has con- 
sented to do. Jt seems lo be understood that he will 
resign so soon as that subjeet is disposed of, and it 
is probable that no nomination will be made in the 
meantime to the vacant seat in the United States 
supreme court. 


Ase We Reany? 

Why so ineessantly urge that question? 

Having witnessed some of the difficulties lo which 
the country was subjected for want of due prepara- 
tion for the war of 1812 4, we consider it the dic- 
tate of common prudence to take lesson from expe- 
rience, at east so far as, if possible, to avert a repe- 
tition of losses and humiliations to which thut cause 
then subjected us. Many, perhaps, a large majority 
of our young men of the present day have heard so 
much ot the gallant sehievements and victories of 
our countrymen during that war, and comparatively 
ao little ot the disasters and defeats, that they forma 
very inaccurate estupate of the aiuount of sufferings 
wluch that war inflieted. It is a thankless task to 
reedunt our own defeats and mortifications. ‘he 
theme is never seleeted of eboice. Little would we 
be disposed to ‘spy out’? or to publish “the naked- 
ness ot the land," as regards the efleetive means of 
defonce, if it were not with the view of iwpressing 
the importance of precaution on the one hand, and of 
preporotion on the other. If we are to have a war— 
M we are to run serious risk of a war—it behooves 
us to look deliberately around, and gather up muni- 
tions for the conflict, that we may not be surprised, 
defeated, and disgraced in tba very onset. A war 


with Great Britain, “will be no child's play.” Coma 
when it may, we should have on our armor. We 
must look not only to defend ourselves, but to assault 
and deal blow for hlow. “The unprofitable contest | 
of trying which can do each other the most harm,” - 
Thomas Jefferson once deprecated in appropriate lan- 
guage. Who will attempt to measure the sum of hue 
man sufferings which must ensue from such a war as _ 
shall next oecur between England and America? The - 
contest would not be long single handed probably. 
Who would attempt to sum the cost of a hostile 
conflict between republicanism and aristocracy dif- 
fused throughout the civilized 100rld —the CHRISTIAN 
WORLD? i 

The N. York Journal of. Commerce, on this suhject 
says:—“If we are to take South America under our 
wing, and prevent interference on the part of the 
European powers with any part of this continent, it 
may be well to look a little at our means of accom: 
plishing such magnificent purposes. 

“We have one stearn frigate, the Mississippi, now - 
at Pensacola—ready, it may he said, for service; and 
another, the Princeton, at Boston, needing three - 
These eould only act against 
the lorce Great Britain would send to any particu- 
lar point, by taking shelter under some of our forti- 
catiups. 

“To build such frigales requires two years, with 
all the skill and force we can employ; and thera 
are but five establishinents in the country whera 
they ean be coustructed, viz: three at New York, 
one at Cold Spring, (opposite West Point) and one 
at Philadelphia. Each of these establishment: 
could build two steam frigates in two years, making 
in the whole, ten; and they must be built at places 
which an enemy with steam frigates might reach. 

“Then as to guns. The government has been long 
entreated to build a national foundry for casting 
eannon, and has thus far omitted to fulfil this obliga- 
tion. That we are without epough cannon to arm 
our fortifications, is well known; and to cast them 
properly, requires much skill, the result of long ex- 
perience. There is one establishment in the coune 
try (Cold Spring) engaged in that business, which 
could cast a few; but from default of government, 
we are without the experieuce or the means to cast 
as many as are required, except of a lind that would 
prove more dangerous to ourselves than to our 
enemy. 

"Speaking of guns, we may as well look at our 
powder. In the last war, by working old caves, we 
obtained saltpeire at a cost of about 30 cents per 
lb. A better artiele may be had from Calcutta at 7 
cenis. Of the latter kind we generally have on 
hand a six months’ supply, which 1s about our pree 
sent stoek; to increase which, in ease of war, would 
be difficult, to say the least. The procuring of 1t 
in America in sufficient quantities, and ef good 
quality, would be expensive, perhaps impossible. 

“Far the manufacture of powder, the government 
must rely on the mills of private individuals and 
companies. Tifis is not the ease with great military 
powers, who regard uniformity in the manulaeture, 
and Irequent experiments ta test its strength, as ne. 
cessary, because otherwise no precision eau be had 
in bring mortars, which are set at an angle, say, of 
45 degrees, and send the ball secordmg to the 
strength of the powder used. " 

"We might go on through the whole estalogue 
and shew our deficiencies io each particular, but wa 
forbear. 

"We have, hos ever, quite enough of all these 
things to aacomplish all porposes that eoncere our 
true greatness, aud we should regret to see our peace 
establishment on a materially ditferent footing. 

“Our strength lies in pursuing peaceful arts; and 
we trust that in a matter where precipitancy on our 
part is unnecessary, and far from being the dictate 
of a true seuse ol honor, we may uot be hurried 
foolishly and blindly into—we will uot say war, but 
a position from which backing out would be dia- 
honorable. 

“We cun now pause and reflect; aet on peaceful 
counsels; omit to take the first, always the danger 
ovs step; aud seme of us may be saved the necessity 
of marcuing behind one of our valurous militia “cap- 
lings’? to battla. Jt makes vur **horior? shudder to 
think om't.” 


For months past: we hove been earnestly repeat- 
iog thts question in every publieation. ‘The inquiry 
was at first treated by the ndiuinistration presses as 
sn atieinpt to excite a “war panie.” Gradually, 
however, the tone has changed, as the following ex- 
tracts will show. 

The Washington correspondent of the Richmond 
Enquver writes—"l cannot understand how senators 
snd representatives can expect the hoped-for hono- 
table and peaceful adjustment of the Oregon ques- 
tion, unless they vote 10 make such preparations for 
the defence of the country as will eoable our nego- 
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tiators to come again to the consideration of the|two first, nearest.in kindred, and mest mutually de- 
question, ander the (ull assurance that they have,| pendent countries of the earth! But better princi- 
. aL command, the means of defending our rights, in| ples have again and again pravailed, and averted the 
case all attempts at adjustment may fail. Among|danger. Yea, principles of peace, courts of appeal, 
the obstacles surrounding this delicate subject, that | modes of arbilration,' thosa very measures which 
of hampering negotiation, on eur side, is one of the] “Peace Societies” originated, and which have been 
most effective towards precluding success. The| and still are, despised. Nol despised by all. They 
situation of those whe are expected to maintain our | have been received by many hearls. They have 
rights, under such circumstances, must be like that| been advocated by strong voices in many lands.— 
of a man attempting to carry on an extensive com- | They have been considered in the councils of na- 
mercial business while utterly destitute of means.— | tions, and of princes of kings, of emperors, and war- 
The cases are parallel, as must appear te all, on|rior statesmen. The creation of a ‘congress of na- 
reflection. | do not know that the administration | tions,” a high court for the adjustinent of all serious 


and will govern, by Christian laws; I am Ihe servant 
of Gud and the disciple of Jesas | say with a great 
statesman of England, that*[ abominate war as un» 
Christian, and hold it the greatest of human crimes, 
for it includes all others? I cannot and will not 
sanction it; I will rather resigu my office; ‘no bribe, 
bo threat, no territory, party, or supposed glory, 
shall constrain me to do wrong; to retura evil for 
evil, to destroy my fellow creature, to gash m 

brother, to hack and maim and butcher thousands of 
human beings, and cause this happy land to reek 
with bleed and wail with Ihe woe of widows and 
orphans, ] will not; God is my sovereign, Christ is 


desire such ap -ropriations, for they have made noj difficulties, was proposed as early as the lime of|my Lord, I bow to them, aod lo them Icave all.— 


public call on congress for them. 
a plain common sense view of the case. It dots ap- | since by some of the first minds of every age. It 
pear that the only reasonabie hope of an eventual, has been favorahly regarded by several European 
* peaceful termination to the controversy liesin the, governments, and by an able committee of our own 
ability of our government to maintain whal they de- | congress, headed by the lamented Legare. The pre- 
mand if need be. Without men, without means. jsent king of France, however inconsistently, is so 
-and without ships-of-war, we may argue ourselves; much inclined to some substitute for war, as to be 
‘hoarse to convince these who respect might, but) distrusted by his warlike nation. And twice, if not 
never right.” thrice, has war been averted from our own country 


I argüe but from | Henry the fuurth, and has been repeatedly urged | Peace, peace, peace!" 


“Christian, would you sneer at that? Warrior, 
would you then whet your sword, or shealhe it?— 
Americans, would you call your president a coward 
ora conqueror? a fool or a man? Would not the 
country shout as with one voice, “Blessed are tha 
peacemakers.” I believe it, I believe he who has 
this moral courage would stand higher than any and 
all princes. l believe England and the world would 


The writer proceeds to suggest “a simple resolution, 
ealling upon the young men of the country? Lo voli 
teer. This he concludes **would present a force to,de- 
ter any government in the world [rom landing troops 

‘on our settled territory. Our internal channels of 
‘communication are ina condition very different from 


by arbüration or mediation. It will be again. Prin- | have more respect for the people and the property 
| ciple, or policy, or a mingling of both, will save us. | thus ruled, than for all our forts and armies. I be- 
You see it in the pacific though decided tone of the | lieve millions here and every where, who now hardly 
| English papers just received, presenting a singular | dare whisper it, would then exctann, “that is nobla, 
| contrast to some of ours. You see it in the altered | that is magnanimous, and truly Christian." And 


| manner of some of cur own orators. 


"No. 
would consider. 


| Mat in which they were in at the time of' the last 
| war. With such a force in readiness, a hundred 
| thousand men might be concentrated at any point on 
the lakes, or the gull, or Atlantic cvast, ere an in- 


from many, and our greatest men seem to think 


Indeed, to fortify the coast at every place at which ground, and stand upon a principle which will qni- 
an enemy might land, would cost more moncy than ‘ver and fall before the first powerful temptation— 
|-wonld be collected lor years and years. The man, lhe principle of expediency. Scarcely a man in 
who would seriously propose furtifications, as a ge- | any high station throughout the land has been heard 
| neral scheme of defence in the present stage of to speak of it as a. Curistian..— And how few among 
the art of war, and with such an extent of coast lo usol any class or opinion speak of war as Christians, 


ward for the project. “It is objected to the proposi- theme or a sphere in which all of us are to he a- 


their coustruction and maintenance will interfere; even the very sound of war to make men begin to 


millions of revenue if necessary, which will tax the people there not something alinost tudicrous to sume minds, 
| less than the laxo now in existence.” |in the thought of ‘loving your enemies, blessing 
|. We have italicized the last sentence, them that curse you, and doing good to. them that 

On the tariff question, the correspondent hate you?” And what consideration, think you, 
ed wrote on tne 3Íst ult. 


“Many whigs in and out of congress, are chuekl- 
ling over the expressions of two or three of our 
western friends upoo the subject of the modification 1 l! : 
of the tariff, i the belel that their disconteat at the | infidel, to reject the aulbority or question the wis- 
slowness with whicu the “notice” question at pre | dom of Christ, on one point as another. I should 
‘sent gues on, may render theo? lukewarm upon the | cuusider myself asa poor Garistian if i disowned 
other great and important measures to which the jor explamed away the precepts, as if I disowned or 
administration is particularly pledged. There is not | explained away the miracles or dectrines of Christ; 
the slightest danger of this result, however; for never | more so, for the first are plain, received by all, the 
were men more deterunned to stand up to every | Jast mysterious, and hard to many. And what if I 
ledge of the Baltiuore convention, then are the rejected the miracles, —wonld you hear me preach? 
west al the present moment. They know, too, that; Or, owning the miracles but denying as I de cer- 
after the suvject has been thoroughly discussed the tain doctrines and human interpretations, would any 


| 
just quot- | 


thal position, and insist upon that authority, in his 
place in congress. 


“Now, to my mind, it isas heretical and as nearly 


notce will ve given.” 

Urgimg that the twelve months notice ought to be 
iveu, the writer says, “lf Great Britain is left to 
udge from the mauuer m which the debate on the 
*'nouce" is closed, that we dare not demaud a sèl- 
lement of the question, the door to its peaceable 
termination is. lorever barred. For then the ques- 
tion canvassed in (he selection of members ol the 
next eougress wil! be that ot Oregon alone; and they 
will come together in such a temper on'the sulyect, 
hat the acceptance ol any thing Jess than the lerri- 
ory to 54 degress and 40 minutes, will nat be listen- 
ed to. Ido not write under the least. fear that the 
notice will fail to be given. On the contrary, I me- 
Tely argue upon the hypothesis that if the proposi- 
ftion should lau, such would necessarily ba the result.” 
Peace Convention. A convention of the Pese 
Society” was held at Providence, R. [. a few days 


ere delivered. Asa specimen we quote Iroia the 
emarks ol the rev. Mr. Harz, the 10llowing Ulos- 
ration of the texi— ‘Blessed are tre peace makers.” 
“I wouid not be a partial or careless reader, and J 
annot be an unconcerned observer of the signs of 
he tines. Every one allows that they are worthy of 
tudy at the presect moment. Some read in them 
rognosticatians of all evil, Not so dol regard 
hem, nor do I take this subject ia the temper of 
larm. I will always louk as long as 1 can, upon 
he bright side of every event, every rumor, and 
very character. There are alarmists enough every- 
here, in every age. Nota government have we 
ad, not a year has passed, that has not, in some 
yes, been baneful aud fatal. And how many ap- 
iwehensions ol war bave we bad; war between the 


foce, at which a number of resolutiuns and addresses | 


ol the churches, considered sound and evangelical, 
suffer me te speak? Nota moment. Yet I, or any 
other man, otherwise accepted, might stand in the 
| highest and strictest pulpits m the country, if he did 
| nothing worse—or did so well—as to show that 
Christ did not forbid all ‘war; did not mean exactly | 
what he said in the sermon on the mount, or did pot 
expect men to do what he commanded! — 

*]t is this sad trifling, this bold inconsistency, es- 
pecially on this subjeet, that is most discouraging. 
And here lie our urgeat duty and clear power.-— 
Heie the subject becouies practical and individual. 
We can correct this. We can take a higher stand 
and exert a better influence. Say, i you will, that 
you cannot control others and all. Isay you can 


control yourselves, and theu you can better judge 
of the eflect on others. Say, if you mast, though it 
is a mournful part of the iucoosistency and evil, thal 
mural means, pacilic principles, words ol truth, acts 
of love, the very temper ol Christ, are powerless 
and vain against the world’s wat. You way only 
prove that they are powerless in your soul, that 
you have no faith in them, that you do not believe, 
or utter or act upon them, but are alraid or ashain- 
ed o! the name you bear, alraid or ashamed, at this 
moment, to be associated with the open advocates of 
Gaspe! peace! 

“Powerless ara they? Let the pastanswer—Nay, 
let the present answer, if it will. Let one of the 
highest counsellors of the land, let the presideot ol 
inis Christian country, plant himsetf 1u his messages 
aud measures, on high Christian ground. p 
with respect, especially as we are toid he isa rele 
gious man. Let 1 
aud the worid—"I am a Christian. 


should this be followed, if necessary, by the actual 


It is not immediate war that I fear, or | resignation of that high officer, would nol the effect 
It is rather the fact, that while on | be mighty? 
the slightest occasion the spirit of war blazes forth gen ia the Christian werld would say and do this, 
it 
vading army had well stretched the voyaging links necessary to boast ef (heir courage and readiness lo | Yet this is only moral! influence, Christian power!” 
out of their legs. "Very little is said of fortifications. fight, even those who deprecate 11, take the lowest | assueta crm Ir mr 


Yes. And if every mazistrate and mo- 


the world would be converted lo the spirit of peace. 
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APPOINTMENTS AY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Auguste Davezac, of New York, to be charge d'- 


e- 


fortify, might well obtam a straight jacket as a re- or veolure to judge of itas Christ judged. Is this a | affairs at the court of his majesty the king of the 


Netherlands, in the place of Christopher Hughes, 


tion to build steamers of war, that the expense of shaured ol the gospel of Christ? Is it the effect of | recalled. 


James Dunlop, of the district of Columbia, lo be 


| with the proposed alteration of the tariff. This ean- doubt whether the preeepts of the Saviour are prac- | assistant judge of the circuit court of: the U. States 
| not be so; for a tariff bill can be framed ta yield fifty ticable? I put it to yon plainly and seriously, ÎS | for the District of Columbia, in the place of Buckner 


Thruston, deceased. 

Henry Dodge, to be governor of Wisconsin, in the 
place of Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, removed. 

James Clarke, of Iowa, to be governor of Iowa, in 


evuld induce one of your eminent slalesinen to take | the place of John Chambers, removed. 


Jesse Williams, of Iowa, lo be secretary of Iowa, 
in the place of Samuel J. Burr, removed. 

Stinson H. Anderson, to be marshal of ‘the United 
States for the district of [tmois, in the place of 
Thomas M Hope, removed. 

Consuts. William H. Robertson, of Louisiana, to 
be consul for the port of Bremen, ia the place of A. 
D. Mann, recalled. 

William A. Sparks, of S. Carolina, to ba consul 
for the port of Venice, in the: place of Albert Da- 
badie, recalled. 

Simeon M. Johnson, of Michigan, to be consul for 
the port of Matanzas, in the place of Tbomas M. 
Rodney, recailed. 

Navy officers. Cornelius Valansline, to be a lieut. 
in the navy, from the [1th day of April, 1845, at 
which time he was promoted to fill a vacancy. 

George W. Duly, te be a lieutenant in the navy" 
from the 14th day of May, 1845, at which time he 
was promoted to filla vacancy created by the re- 
signation of lieut. William A. Joves. 

Washington Sherman, to 5e an assistant surgeon 
m the navy from the 26ih day of April, 1845, to fill 
a vacancy occasioned hy the death of assistant sur- 
geon, William Pitt Canning. 

Felix Grundy Mason, to be a second lieut. in the 
marine corps, from the 14th. day of Nov. 1845, at 
which time he was appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of lieut. Robert D. f'aylor. 

David Harlan, now a passed assislant surgeon, to 


be asurgeon in the navy, fromthe 6th day of Decem-: 


ber, 1945, to fill a vacancy oreated by the resigna- 


tion of surgeon John Haslett. E 


District attorneys. Solomon W. Downs, lo be at- 
torney vl the U. States for the district of Louisiana, 
in the-place of Balie Peyton, removed. 

Thomas M. Petut, to be atloroey of the U. States 
for the eastern district of Fenusylvania, iu the place 
of Henry M. Watts, removed. 

Tnomas G. Gantt, to be attorney of the U. States 
foc the district of Missouri, m the place of Win. M. 
McPherson, removed. 

Charles Linsely, to be attorney of tha U. States 
fur the district ot Vermont, in the place of Caarles 


say it | Davis, whose commission had expired. 


Jotin D. Lawson, to be attorney of the U. Sates 


him say Lo this pation, to Englaud, | for the western district of Pennsylvania, in the piaee 
' 4 am governed, of Willian O'Hara Robinson, removed. 
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Franklio Fierce, to be atteraey of the U. States 
for the district of New Hampshire, in the place of 
Joel Eastman, removed. - 

Robert Rantonl, jr. to be attorney of | the United 
States for the district of Massachusetts, in the place 
of Franklin Dexter, removed. . 

Thomas W. Bartley, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Ohio, ia the place of Chas. 
Antheny, removed. A 

Wiliam F. Allen, to be allorney of the United 
States for the northern district of New York, io the 
place of Joshua A. Spencer, removed. 

Wm. L. Marshall, to be attoroey of the U. States 
for the district of Maryland, in the place of Z. Collins 
Lee, removed. , 

Augustine Haines, to be atlorney of the United 
States for the district of Maine, in the place of Gor- 
ham Parks, resigned. i 

Officers of the customs. Dillon Jordon, to be col- 
lector of the customs for the district, and inspector 
of the revenue for the port of Pensacola, in the state 
of Florida, vice Robert Mitchell. removed. 

Isaac H. Wright, to be navy agent for the port of 
Boston, in the state of Massachusetts, in place of J. 
Vincent Browne, removed. 

Samuel Cushman, to be navy agent for the port of 
Portsmouth, in the state of New Hampshire, in place 
of Timothy Upham, resigned. 

Joseph White, lo be navy agent ler the port of 
Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, in place of 
Samuel McClellan, removed. 

Walker Anderson, to be navy agent for the port 
of Pensacola, in the state of Florida, in place of 
Jackson Morton, whose commission has expired. 

Land officers. Daniel B. Richardson, to be regis- 
ter of tbe land office for the district of lands subject 
to sale at Ouachita, in the state of Louisiana, vice 
Henry O. McElnery, removed. . ] 

Hardy Holmes, reappointed receiver of public 
meneys for the district of lands subject to sale at 
Ouachita, in the state of Louisiana, his former com- 
mission having expired. . . 

Alexander J. Irvin, te be receiver of public mo- 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Green 
Bay, in the territory of Wisconsin, vice Stoddard 
Judd, whese commission expired. 

Deputy postmasters. Henry Campbell, to be deputy 

oatmaster at Rochester, in the state of New York, 

in the place of S. S. Andrews, removed, 

Joho K. White, Reading, Pennsylvania, in place 
of Charles Troxwell, whose commission expired. 

John McClintock, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
in place of David D. Durborrow, removed, 

Hart L. Stewart, Chicago, Ilinois, in place of 
W m. Stuart, removed. , 4 

John M. Wimer, St. Louia, Missouri, in place of 
Samuel B. Churchill, removed. s 

George M. Horton, Geneva, New York, in place 
of James Rees, whose commission expired. —. 

Joseph M. Doty, Ogdensburg, New York, in place 
of P. B. Fairfield, whose commission expired. 

Thomas B. Habn, Canandaigua, New York, in 
place of J. M. Wheeler, whose commission expired. 

David P. Brewster, Oswego, New York, in place 
of James Cochran, removed. 

Amos S. Rathburn, Auburn, New York, in place 
of Wm. C. Beardsley, removed. ; 

William W. Teal, Syracuse, New York, in place 
of Henry Raynor, removed. 

Jobn L. Slaymaker, Galena, 
Robert W. Carson, removed. M. 

Joseph W. McCorkle, Dayten, Ohie, in place of 
Thomas Blair, remeved. . Ae 

Benjamin F. Rawls, Columbia, South Carelina, in 
placeof A. H. Gladden, whose commission expired. 

Wm. G. Smith, Macon, Georgia, in place of K. 
Tyner, wbuse commission expired. — 

George Crawford, Cincionati, Ohie, in place of 
w. H. H. Taylor, whose commission expired. 

Jacob Medary, Columbus, Ohio, in place of Jehn 
Miller, whose cammission expired. — 

Truman C. Everts, Toledo, Ohio, in place of An- 
drew Palmers, resigned. ) A 

Benjamin F. Jobnson, Frankfort, Kentucky, in 
place of William Erdin, resigned. — 

John Forsyth, Columbus, Georgia, in plaec of G. 
W. E. Bedell, whose commissien expired. 

Thomas J. Read, Louisville, Kentucky, in place 
of L. H. Mosby, removed. = 

Whiteacre O’Neal, Steubenville, Ohio, in place 
of William Collins, whose commission expired. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL: 

Consul ot Rio. The aame writer states, thal the 

resident has withdrawn his nomination of Mr. 

ATE, for this station, adding that his nomination 
was opposed upon the ground of Mr. T. having in 
some way been connected with Mr. Walkers de- 
tention of Mr. Thompson’s appointment to the U. S. 
senate by tlie governor of Mississippi. 


Illinois, in place of 
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Hanaon perences. The following article is from 


the pen of a highly respectable citizen of N. York 
of scientific attainments and great practical know- 
ledge. 


[Baltimore American.. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Messrs. Gates & Seaton: It is often asserted that, 
in the event of a sudden declaration of war against 


us by England, we should be likely to get, (for the 
first year at least) very much the worst of it, owing 


to her efficient preparation and our want of it. What 
injury British cruisers could inflict upon our com- 
merce | do not know, but they have merchant ships 
at sea 33 well as ourselves, and, as it is a game that 
two can play at, the advantages are not likely to be 
allon one side. With regard to the apprehended 


destruction of our cities on the sea board, | believe j: 


this danger may be very much lessened, or perhaps 
entirely warded off, and at an expense comparatively 
trifling. The suggestion will at least cost nothing. 
The government, in 1841, appointed 3 board of army 
and navy officers to assemble at Sandy Hook, to 
witness some experiments to be made by my brother 
Edwin and myself, to show the effect of shot and 
shells upon wreught iron, and to report the result 

Commodore Stewart was at the head of the naval, 
and col. Totten at the head of the army committee. 
A target, two or three feet wide by four or five feet 
high and four and a half inches thick,made of wrought 
iron plates riveted together, was setup at thirty 
yards from the gun, that the initial velocity, and nf 
course greater effect, of the shot might be obtained. 
Many of different sized shot, varying from twenty- 
four to sixty-four pounds weight, together with a 
number of the heavier shells, were fired into it. The 


shot were, in every instance, broken into minute frag- | 


ments. No vestige of the twenty-four pound shot re- 
mained; of the sixty-four pound shot, a small core, 
an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, was left 
in the indentation made—the exterior surface of the 
ball was entirely dissipated. As to the shells, they 
were broken to pieces, leaving scareely a mark to 
show where they had struck. A man would have 
been as safe from shot or shell behind this shield as 
if he had been thirty miles instead of thirty yards 
from the muzzle of the gun. 


By referring to the repert of the board of officers, 
made at tbe time, you will find this proved. Sheuld 
ocular demonstration of its truth be wanted, the go- 
vernment may satisfy themselves by making the ex- 
periment. It can be done in half a day, and at an 
expense of fifty dollars. 1 would propose then to 
construct an iron shield for every gun not already 
protected by a battery, as an additional defence to 
such cities or harbors as may be deemed insecurely 
fortified. Those shields should be large enough and 
no larger than necessary to protect as many men as 
ave required to work the gun. A shield four inches 
thick, ten feet loog, and seven feet high, hinged to- 
gether in such handy panels as to admit of being ar- 
ranged in an angular or semicircular form, and as 
easily set up or removed as the gun itself, would, in 
my opinion, be a perfect protection from either shot 
or shell. If this be true, then, (as I aver it to be), 
what would be the effect of one hundred or five 
hundred guns, se shielded, upoo a fleet of wooden 
vessels? If the guns be manned by Yankees, and 
charged with hot shot or shells, these who make the 
trial will find it much easier to get within than with- 
out the range of such missiles. 

Satisfy a man tbat he is safer behind this shield 
than he can be any where else within striking dis- 
tance of a shot, and you will be in no want of men 
to work as many guns as the government may cheose 
to furnish. What sort of a fight would a seventy- 
four make with one gun so protected? The one pre- 
sents a surface of two hundred feet long by fifteen or 
twenty feet high, aud vulnerable at every point; the 
other a surface of ten (eet by seven, and invulnerable: 
a single shell might aink the one, while n thousand 
would be as barmless te the other aa so many eggs 
thrown againsta wall. 'lhe weight of the shield 
compared to that of the ball is so great as to pre- 
elude the possibility of its being thrown down or 
even moved by the shock of the heaviest shot carried 
at present by a vessel ef. war. If they get heavier 
guns, get thicker shielda. How many guns so shield 
ed it would require to protect a harbor or city, the 
gentlemen of the army and navy are best able to 
aay. lam satisfied that the greatest bungler that 
ever applied a match wonld net fail, under such cir- 
cumstances te hit a ship. 

, l'hose who have witnessed the effect of an Ame- 
rican shell, fairly embedded in a wooden wall, will 
be at no loss to predict the fate of a vessel pierced 
by such a missile. The cities might have their guns 
and shields as they have their fire engines, ready at 
the ringing of a bell to take the station, previously 
assigned them. The wharves and shores of New 
York and New Jersey, in an hour’a time, might bristle 
with cannon more difficult to dismount or silence 


than any ever pointed al a fee. No forts, and but 
little expense of either men or money, would be re- 
quired. Companies would be formed as fire com- 
panies are, ready and willing to serve as many guns 
as the government or city would furnish them. The 
weight ef a target ten fect long, seven feet high, and 
four inches thick, (which at the distance the guns 
would prohahly be fired, would be thick enough) 
will weigh 7,500 Ibs.; little mere than a load fora 
good four horse team. Its cost would be $750. To 
protect one hundred guns wonld cost seventy-five 
thousand dollars. What a fort constructed of stona, 
(and much less efficient), with all its paraphernalia 
and el ceteras, would cost, I do not know; perhaps 
ten or twenty times as much. 

In the stone fort, the wide embrasures render the 
guns liable to be dismounted. With the iron there is 
no such danger. The aperture need be but little 
larger than the muzzle of the gun, to give a much 
wider range than can be had from any embrasure. 
The iron defence has another advantage: its front 
may be changed or its position shifted to any spot” 
rendered by circumstances more desirable. Less 
than half an meh of iron will protect a snldier from 
A breast work to covera 


; simple riveting together nf iron plates of any thick- 
_ness, the comnionest blacksmith can execute. Every 
` town or exposed place might have a gun and fort of 
its own. Fortunately for us we wish, (or ought to 
wish) but to repel the attacks of others. f 
These shields, together with such a steamship ag l 
the government has authorised R. L. Stevens to” 
build, will put it in our power. A steamship or bat- ! 
tery, such as he is about constructing, impenetrable to ) 
shot or shells, and capable of moving with greater ra- 
| pidity than any other ship afost, will, in my judg- - 
ment, be more than a match for the largest fleet of 
wooden vessels that England, or any other power 
ean bring into the bay, or against the city of New | 
York. With great respect, your obedient servant, —. 
Jonn C. STEVENS. 
New York, January 1846. | 
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STATES OF TIIE UNION. 


SrArE or Lone ÍsLANO. A convention was held 
in Brooklyn on the 20th ult. to concoct measures 
designed to erect Long Island into an independent | 
sovereignty, and resolutions adopted to petition con- 
gress forthwith, and take measures at least tor make 
ing Brooklyn a port of entry immediately. 

MassacnuseTts—Paupers. The secretary of the 
commonwealth bas prepared an abstract of paupel 
returns for 1845, in all the towns but eleven in the 
state, which exhibits the following results: 


Paupera relieved or supported, 14,161 
Having legal settlements in town, 7,871 
Paupers supported by the state, E 5,83 
State paupers who are foreigners, 3,58 


fusane relieved or supported, 
Idiots i i 
Made paupers by inlemperance, j 

Net expense of supporting all paupers, $301,360. 
of which amount the state pays $50,168. 

There are 187 alms-houses in the state, in which 
there have been 6,579 persons the past year, o 
whom 3,335 are unable to laber, supnorted at an ave 
rage weekly expense of 87 cents. There have bee 
6,974 persons aided or supported out of the alms 
house, at an average weekly expense of 82 cents. 
The estimated value of labor performed in alms 
houses, has been $21,691. 

The above presents a horrid picture of povert 
among ourselves; but bad as it is, we believe th 
statement looks better than nny ether state in th 
union can present. Nearly one-half of the pauper 
have become so by intemperance. 


K 


[Boston Times. 


Venmont—Governor Slade on Peace. Governor 
Slade in his recent message, thus speaks of this sub» 
jest in response to a communication from the Peace 
society. “It would secm necessary to do little nor 
than to announce this oject to secure for it the fa 
vorable consideration of the rulers of avery chris 
tian people. War is the greatest of all the calami- 
tes that ever afflicted the human race; and yet the 
world, after having been involved ın its crimes, and. 
felt the terrific sweep of its desolations for near six- 
ty centurtes, seems but just awaking from the delue 
sion, that it is necessary, and consistent with tha 
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spirit and principles of a religion whose all-perva- 
ding element is love. 

Our own country, more perhaps than almost any 
other, needs this awakening influence. The free- 
dem happily enjoyed by our paople, seems te engen- 


esives additional impulse from the popular appeals 
incident to our system of free suffrage—appeals 
made often by men who love distinetion and excite- 
ment more than their country,— while their appeals 


numbers, and other causes, to feel their individual 


war. 

While the spirit of peace, and a serupulous re 
gard to justice will, by their silent influence, check, 
if they do nut entirely subdue, the spirit of aggres- 
| aion, they will, not necessarily prevent tbe oceur- 
rence of internationa) difficulties, nor in the present, 
if in a future state of the world, supersede the pe- 
cessity of some formal provision for their adjust- 
ment. This necessity suggests a resort to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, and the introduction into 
treaties between naiions, of stipulations to that ef- 
fect. 

It is to the furtherance of this object by acting on 
the public sentiment of our own country and the 
world, that the American Peace Society, solicits the 
actien of the General Assembly of this state; and | 
could hardly be invited to the performance of a 
more grateful duty, than te hecome the medium of 
asking your attention to it, and recommending, as 1 
do, such action as may in your wisdom, most effec- 
tually lend the influence of this state in the further- 
ance of this great movement of peace on earth, and 
good will towards men. 


der the restless spirit favorable to war, while it re- 


act on minds in no condition, from the association of 


responsibility for the erimes and consequences of 


perty to pay in state stock their proportion of the 
state debt, and to give them a release from future 
taxes on said property. 

Prompt poyment. The semi annual interest upon 
the state debt fell due on tha lst inst. The money 


meet the payment on demand. 

Carbondale coal mine tragedy. One cf those awful 
incidents to which miners are liable, overwhelmed 
the Carbondale community on the 12th ult. The 
piers and superstructure intended for the support of 
the body of earth above the shaft of the coal mine 
proved inadequate. Five or six acres fell burying a 
number of laborers that were employed within.— 
The whole neighborhood of ceurse repaired to the 
spotin hope of exhuming some of the victims. A 
very few were rescued—and although two bundred 
men bave been at work every hour since the accident 
occured, they have not yel succeeded In reaching 
the bodies of those who are known to be in the mine, 
and who, it is feared, have now perished from fa- 
mine, if they were not immediately killed. Fifteen 
men are known to have been entombed. 


Virncinia.  Finances.—Auditor’s report of the amount 
rece ved during tl e faca) year ending 1 October 1845. 


Tax on lota aad lands, $239,070 18 
Slaves, 80,415 01 
Horses, &c., 32,523 00 
Watelies, 13,787 50 
Clocks, 9,177 00 
Coaches, atages, &c., 24,206 05 
Pranoa, 5,186 00 
Gold and silver plate, 2,356 19 


Interest or profits on money, 
Yearly income over $400, 
Money on hand, 


was in ihe Pennsylvania bank of Philadelphia to| 


Flour 


I must be permitted to add an expression of the M ner 3,395 00 
; ysicians, 3,700 00 
sense I entertain of the great value of the efforts of Dentists 205 00 
the friends of peace through the organization of Bridges, 160 11 
Pesce societies, in dispelling the delusion so long Ferries, 189 13 
‘prevalent in regard to war. The results thus far of Newspapers, 294 00 
the quiet and persevering efforts of these associa-| | Cullateral inheritances, 596 86 
tions have furnished a most gratifying illustration of | Licences to Merchants, 97,304 62 
the silent power of truth, in (he hands of christian, Pedlars, 3,328 00 
benevolence, to reform and save the world.” TUS keeper, i E P 
` ^ > 
These extracts are only a part of Gov. Slade's Menders ofMaltery elon 15,000 00 


noble testimony on peace, the noblest ever yet ut- 
| tered by any ruler. 
, of all imitation. 


Exhibitors af showa, 


We deem the example worthy Insurance officers, 


Maryann. In proof of the extent to which ter- 
ror of opinion may be tolerated, so long as truth is 
left free to combat it,” the little aquad of repudia- 
tors in Carroll county having heen allowed rope 
to the very end of the tether, now that pay day is 
likely to come in earnest, take a last desperate turn 
towards the United States supreme court under pre- 
tence of their interposing tu saye them from the 
payment of our state tax. 


| they held a preliminary meeting at Westminister— 
| James Keefer in the chair, assisted by John Male- 
horn, with Wm. G. Mathias as secretary—and adopt- 
ed the following preamble and resolution, to carry 
which into effect will requite a sum equal to the 
wbole amount of their taxes for several years: 


has at last, sfter several ineffectual appointments, 
succeeded in obtaining a man to accept the office of 
collector of the direct taxes of Carroll ceunty, who 
has already made tis appointments to meet the peo- 
ple for that purpose; and whereas, if speedy mea- 
sures are not adopted, all efforts to counteract the 
eellection thereof niay be also ineffectual; and where- 
as also, it is the determioation of the tax payers 
of this county to test the constitutionality of the 
laws levying and collecting said taxes; therefore, io 
order (o bring about as secon as possible, the means 

by whieh said laws are to be tested, be it 
| ` Resolved, That a general meeting of the tox payers 
ef Carroll eounty be held on Saturday, the 2Ist of 
February next, at ] o'clock P. M. at tbe eourt house 
| in Westminster, for the purpose of devising waya 
nd meaos to take the question of constitutionality 
of said direct tax up te the supreme court of the U. 
States. 

| PexNSYLVANIA, The legislature has several finan- 
cial projects under consideration, coptemplating a 
more efficient means of meeting the annual interest 
upon the state debt, and for proving a sinking fund 
fer its ultimate extinguishment. An additional tax 
upon estates of descendants, 18 proposed. "The as- 
sessed real and personal property, in the state ina 
round aum, is, 4400,000,000. It is supposed that the 
aciual value of such property is nearly double that 
amount. Supposing that only 15,000,000 of the 


cent. on that amount would produce $300,000. An 


Repudiation in Carroll. county. On the 17th inst., 


^ Whereas the governor of the state of Maryland | 


whole changed hands every year, a tax of two per 


expedient is suggested, of allowing owners of pro- 


Proprietors of stalliona, 


Making an aggregate of 1 
Deduct aa the eatimated amount of insol- 
venta, overcharges, &c. 


$572,479 26 


Expensea of collection and aheriff's com- 
misaions, at 5 per cent. $28,623 96 

Do. of 24 per cent. for prompt 
payment, estimated at 


Leaving a nett ballance of revenue, of $533,055 30 

Mineral Riches.—Few atatea of this Union possess 
more abundant mineral riches that the state of Verginia, 
yet undeveloped, according to an article in the January 
number of Hunta Magazine, there are twelve gold mines 
in Guechland County, fifteen in Orange, twelve in Cul- 
Deppr, twenty six in Spottsylvania, ten in Stafford and 
six iu Fauquier—making a total of eighty gold mines— 
ron abounds in many parts of the state—Bytuminous 
coal occurs at intervals over a tract of 35 milea from 
South Ann River, near its month on the Appomatax. 
It is fuund in abundance: in various counties of the state. 
In Chesterfield County a shaft has been sunk 720 feeg 
below the surface, and a sean of fine coal has been puc 
trated eleven feet. 


SovrH CanoLiNA. Medical students. There are 
two hundred studente now attending lectures at the 
college, Charleston, S. C. 


ArLABAMA. The southern railroad. The charter for 
the southern railroad from West Point, Georgia, hy 
Montgomery, Ala. across the state in the direction 
of Jackson, Miss. has passed both branches of tbe 
Alabama legislature, and been signed by the 'go- 
vernor. The charter appears to be a liberal one. 


Inorana. Retrieving Credit —Sincerely do we re- 


joice to learn that measures have been adopped by which 
the state of Indiana provides for a payment of one half 


of the interest upon her state debt, and her credilora ar- 
range to take the proceeds of the Wabash and Erie 
canal in payment lor the other half, and engage to finish 
said canal in order to make it available. The state will 
be relieved, ita creditors remunerated, and the Improve- 
ments completed. 

The bill to eflect these objects, passed the senate by a 
yote 32 to 15, and the house by 61 to 33. Ic fis based 
upen the proposition. 

Wisconsin—Broams. According to the Milwaukie 
Gazette, 400 acres of broom corn were raised in 
the township of West Troy, Walworth county, W. 
T. from which 120,000 breoms will be manufactur- 


$577,979 26 
5,500 00 


10,800 00—-39,423 96 
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ed ard ready for market by tbe opening of naviga? 
tion. The whole amount realized te the people of 
that town frem this article is estimated at 415,000. 
Eighty thousand of these brooms, it is farther stated, 
will be shipped at Milwaukie for the east, early in 
the spring. 


Wisconsin. Total Exports from Southport.—' The 
business of this go-ahead port, especially in bread atuffa, 
is greatly on the increase, and the gross value of the ex- 
porte also show a large increase. The principal articles 


bdla. 15 
12 


ahipped off in 1845, were: 


Wheat bush. 188,252 | Deer 


bbls. 1,300 | Sheep pelts 


oel ues Fora and : 
1des ,440 ' Seed Yue. 88 
Calf Skins 1800} ae 


Total value of all exports $143,361 
Among the importa noticed, is 4,130,000 feet Lumber, ^ 


and 2,656 M.Shingles. Then quantity of Salt and Mer- 
chandise, which are considerable iteme, are not noticed 
by the American. 


The comparative export for three seasons, with the 
value of all, haa been: 


1843. 1844. 1845. 
Wheat bush. 72,000 122,430 188,252 
Flour bhls. — 400 1,235 1,300 
Waol ìb. 1,000 7 3,910 7,928 
Total value $64,215 $88,994 $143,671 


«  [Buffato Commercial Advertiser. 


Micuican. Southern railroad. During the period 
embraced within three months, from Ist September, 
to 1st December, there was received from the south- 
zd railroad, at Monroe, Michigan, the following ar- 
ticles: 

IV heat. Flour. Ashes. cks. Staves, M. 

126,030 26,820 400 169 
During tha same period there was forwarded from 
Monroe to various placea in the interior of Michigan 
912 tons mdse. 


Mount Clemens. Tbe people of this section of 
Michigan are moving io reference to tbe improve- 
ment of their rivers. At a recent meeting held there, t 
the committee represent that in their opinion a por- 
tion of the public money can in no way he mae in 
a greater degree to promote the general good than 
applying the same to the improvement of tbe har- 
bor, and building a light house at Belvidere, at the 
mouth of Clinton river, on lake St. Clair; and far- , 
ther to. show the importance of the proposed im- 
provemants, the memorial gives the following as the | 
amount of business done*at Mount Clemens, through 
tbe Clinton river for the last season, viz: f 

Exports—100,000 bushels wheat, 20,000 bbls. flour, 
3.000,000 stavea, 10,000 tons, 500 tons pot and pearl 
ashes, 200 bbls. aeed, 100,000 feet ship timber. 


Imports. 500 tons merchandise, 3,000 bbls. salt. 
And at is estimated by the business part of commu- 
nity, that in the coming season the business will be 
increased two fold. [Buffalo Adver. 


Colored colony. The Detroit Daily Advertiser 
states that a project is on foot to establish a colony 
or community of the celored people, on the state or 
government lands nortli of the Grand River, in Mi- 
chigan. An agent from Xenia, Ohio, bas beep out 
to lock at the country, and to make a report to bis 
brethren in that state. The purpose is to buy a large 
tract, equal to one of the organized counties, and 
settle it exclusively with the colored race. They 
think in this way—the legislature will he forced to 
give them political and municipal rights and privi- 
leges. 


Fronma. Apalachicola Trade.—Statement of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign exporta and importa, &e. together 
with the number of veasela entered, their tonnage, and 
number of men employed, during the year ending Sept. 


30. 1845. ; 
Amount cotton to foreign porta., balea 61,285 
92.003 


Do. coast wise perta, j 
Total bales 153,388 
Value of experts, foreign, $1,534,625 00 
Dv. coser wise 2,290,075 00 


$3,834,700 00 
Value of dutiable importa $24,842 72 
Free Goods S 
Number of vessels entered— 


Ships and Barquea 95 
Briga 61 
Schoonera 88 
247 
Tonnage employed— 

Ships, &c. tena. 71,323 

River Steamers, (16,) 924 
- À 73,123 
Number of men employed 2,317 


The above estimate is made at $25 per bale for cotton. 
Of other coaatwiae exports, aueh as Tobacce, Lumber, 
&c., no record has been kept. t 
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ed within the last seven years, and the tonnage in a elill 


"COMMERCE. 


' MANUFACTURES. 


: greater proportion. The number and tonnage of the 1844. a 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE, ‘The JMiners Journal, several classes cf vessels at the two periods were as fel- | Domestic spirits 1.194 317 gall. $298,582 
published at Pottsville, in Pennsylvania, is lilled with |'9W*7— J Leather 3.909 (00 Tha. 935,051 
atatistica relatiog to the prnduct and population of the | oy E aas Number, — Tonnage. | Furniture | 2,177400 “ 217.740 
coal region. From these we select a few of general io- Sailing vessels in aM 23 009 ae po Bag and pig lead ^ FF t 3 e. 
tereat. " P a . Ig Iron 4,422, e yo 
The coal rede for 1848 The following is the official Steam vessels ip 1837 620 09,800 | Iron ware 941900 " 37,196 
quantity af eoal sent to market froin the different regions . 1844 ^ 7 900 114,600 | Dumestic woolens 867.200 “ 1,170,720 
in 1845, eoropared with 1544: . This last number of vessels is supposed to he of a col 36 cottons 1,584,600 ^ 491,126 
Scho vlkill. 1845. 1844. Hrorcused lec tive power ot 70,000 horses. There are 350 vessels of} Salt. 175,013 brls. 240,643 
Railroad $20,237 441,491 318,845 | lesa than 60 tens burthen, 510 above that size, the lanier —i 
Canal 263,559 393,443 decrease. eee Don o5 Mere easels; Ke Bre b. ie T. Tutal value $3,489.670 
ee | ono in Scotland, an in Ireland. Vessels | Merchandize 492,3000 Ibs. 86,183 
1,083,796 $39,934 243,862 | owned in the, colonies aie, of course, not ineluded.— 834. 
Lehigh 432,080 377,821 51,259 Thesea a8 in nnper. Thejg are peloneinzelo he Domestic spirits 1 588 601 gall. $144.809 
Lackawana 269,469 251,005 18,464 | Pert of London 260 steam vscels, to Neweastle 147, Liv- | Leather 15 363.925 Ibs. 2,765,508 
= kesbarre 176,401 194,906 63,495 gama i RA eis Nr rd S Bogha Horpitüe 2561.624 ** 256.162 
inegrove: 47,998 34916 13,012 | ten 22, TC in Glassow, 36 in Dublin, &e. e whole| Bar and pig lead 223 500 *"“ 8,930 
ME 10,000 13,087 m nuuther of steam vessels belonging to the French com- | Pig iron p 8,031 218 * 340.546 
, t cayenne mereial marine is only 110. ‘The Freneh military marine} fron ware 4,665383 " 186,615 
2.021.614 1,631,669 r TEMO the English, in the number and tonnage ol Domestic woolena 1.407.529 lbs. 1,900,029 
` 1,631,669 e:seis(: 4 s cottons 1,579446 * . 882,698 
1 m. ES —— Salt 112,968 bria. 147,023 
nerease in 1845, 005 Tre Caxans or New York.— Statement of the val hi. 
The Schoylkill region still maintaina the position she | of all the property whieh clearea from and eame Moe Total value » $6,432,253 
has held sitice 1832, in furnishing more than one half the | Hudson en the canals in the years 1844 and 1545. Merchandize 505,708 Ibs. 838 497 
aupply of anthracite eoal sent to market. Since the trade 1844 1845 OTHER ARTICLES. ! 
commenced in 1820 up te the beginniow of 1846, the Arrived $34 640,446 $45,452 301 4 1811 
er from all ^er BMC P 13,167,302 tons. | Cleared 53 142,403 55,153,998 poa lime and clay pr Ibe. pete 
this quantity the Schuylkill region tur. = —— GRUN 891,800 * 
Esca 7392144 * $87,792,849 $100 906,298 | Mineral coal 18,480 700 * 55,993 
All other regiona only 6.074,538 "* ^ Excess in Dn over 15)4 13,123,449 | Sundries 54,122,400 “ 2,188,596 
J X ——— Statement of all the property whieh came to the [lud (2 398.526 
In favor of the Schuylkill region a 1,318,136 ** | aon riveron the canals, in 1844 and 1845, wiil Eha Total value $2,325,526 
pit wen ea eounty furnished d E i and estimated value of eaeh article, in Albany and 8 i del 55 314,593 Il 1845. $33,016 
es, only K ae roy. tone, lime and clay 1 hs. 33, 
= TNE FOREST. Gypsam 12.2683800 * 27 656 
Excess in favor of Schuylkill county eX bor Oe Minera! coal ^ 47,798,300 " 119,496 
Within the lasst five vears the coul trade EST. thun Quantity. “Value. |Sundris 83237259 “ 3,379 490 
doubled. In 1540, 865,414 toos were sent to oiarket, and | Furs and peltry 832,200 lbs. $1,010,275 ; :9 658 
in the year just pastihe number was 2,021,674 tons. Beards andscantling 232,434,700 ft. 4,001,691 Total value $2,559,658 
Progress of steam in the coal business —The number | Shingles 18.135 M. 231,331 AGGREGATRS. 
of engines engaged in the Coal business of the Pottaville | Timber 921 932 ft. 160,605 1544 .. 
region up to tlie be_inning of 1845, was 41 | Staves 97,533.000 |ba, 390 131 | Forest 545,202 tons. $7.716 032 
Aggregate horse power i 1278 Wood 16 580 corda. 114.737 | Agricultura 3533630 21.020 065. 
E - 4. 
eoa e oh i NES 1845, in " Ashes 80,616 5rls, 1,774,212 Manulecthis x " 3:591. 
D es ——— —-| Merchandisa j Br 
De tx Rene powers 330 j Total value $7,116,032 | Other articles 62,627 * 2,329,526 
ereville = 0 1845. : — SS 
Aggregate horse power 360 Ngrema Eur 103,749 Iba, | $813,436 Total 1,031,395 * $31,619,446 
= ——  — | Boards and scantling 237,924,666 fr. 4,044.720 345. 
< : 2018 — 68|Shingles 72 120 M. 234 300 | Forest 1 607,930 tons. $7,759,596. 
Making the tatal.number or stationary engines cnga-| Timber 2,192.668 ft. 493,531 | Agriculture 441.627 * .. 21 612.291 
ged in the trade 68, with an aggregate power of 2018 | Staves 139,754,800 lhs, 628,593 | Mapufacturea .49,819 " 6,432,259 
horses—27 ol which, with an eggrevaie power of hurses, | Wood 17,696 cords. $6,953 Merchandize 2nd 83,497 
having been added during the last year. Ashea 69,668 brls. 4.393.360 | Other artieles 99321 * 3,559,658 
CATTLE MARKET, ARRIVALS OF CATTLE AT New Yoru. Total value $1,159,596 "Total 1,204,943 “ "$45 452,301, 
From Jan. 1, 1845, ta Jan. 1, 1846. AGRICULTURE. 7 Statement of properly cleared from the Hudson river 
Treen or $ ae ET t 1844, on ee oil v pae lpas: WS of auch proper- 
EVES, alves. ambs. | Pork 3,646 bris. m ty, tolla and number of boats cleared. 

2 January f 4,350 425 3.500 | Beef 50,000 m £30000 , 1844. 1845, 
February 3,950 476 5000! Bacon S Boats cleared 19 393 21,040 
Morel 4,050 420 2,800 | Cheesa 26.674,500 Iba. 1,333,725| Tons 203.699 224,013 
April 4.810 605 4,560 ! Butter and lard 22,596 300 + 2715.909] Value $53 149.403 $55,453 998 
May ES 308 — $700 Wool 1,612,300 * 291574 | Tolls $682,063 $727,432 

2n 210 Ides, i Easr Inpa anp Paciric traps. Arrivals from ports 
emt End 255 14,300 | Flour 2,222 204 brla, 9,999,918 | heyond the eape of Good Hope. during the year 1845. 
, O — 14,400, Wheat 1,262,249 bush. 1211,75 e 47 Ealümor 4 
E 3211,759| Ar Boston e 
September 8,865 185 23,185 P 
Octob ’ 1185 | Rye 62,239 “ 43,506 New York 62 Other porta 3 
aan NE NE Garn | MEM Sin e p: 
4 arley 518472 " 521, t d 128 
December 6,377 300 — 12,500| Other grain |. 1,166,524 « a0 618 Of E at New York. 44 were from Caoton, and of 
- dem — ———- | Bran and ship stuf MITIAs9 “e 393.153] these 44, 26 were Salem vessels, and several belonging 
VAM $2 a Es Lea Me Peas and beana 21176 «“ 32.464} to other porat East ol New York, chartered on Bosiou 
Aegregale value 7 ado E Eu Potateos | 15363 *" 6.905| account. This will acconnt-for the arrivals being so 
ame Tm. :148,055 Does d lbs. 103,952 | much larger at N York Pipe iey Haa heen at Basen 
, fr 5,971] Daring the yesr, the whole naniher of clearences in the, 
Banus. A statement has been prepared by the trea- | Tobaceo 318,900 * 35'079 different ports in the United States for East Iudia porta, 
aury department exhibiting the amount cf the banking | Clover and grass seed 4594.800 " 321,636 ts beyond Horn, have been 150, of which 
capital of the Unired Statea. The period of the reuris | EIEAEUNENR atin T l, 36 | and ports beyond eape Horn, have been 150, of which, 
is near Janunry, 1845. The returns give the— H j E 62,280 Boston claims the largest number, there being 29 more 
pda ayo ar ae = opa 1,319,700 171,56] m this "Vu ET m al the other perts in the U. States 
WI x — | New York included. * d - 
Canal fonna of brenchea Came s Total value - Cupane MR a mom egi an pe. Ta T 
$ ig 45. 1843. Nearly all the East India trade of New York is 
/ ASSETS. Pork 45,153 brl DUET m 
Loang-and diacounta - $952.165,306 Boel 2153 brls. $571,637 | on Eastern account. E 
Stock 65, ce 67,699 507,743] In former vears, Salem bore off tha palm for businesa 
BER Dune aout pe 1681,00 ibs. 113,299 | in the East [dia line, having at one time about 100 sil 
Other investmenta 10,148,140 D a ae « erae of ae. Wr p ty bo ms yey epa cosina 
IR EEI G SHARE A 3,055,564 | at aii the other ports iu tlie United States, “I recallect,” 
the ae Pagka a Lard 306100 ** 245,184 | says a correspondent of the Traveller “that one arrival 
otes.of other banka on hand 11.918,502 Woel 2 P i 
Speciaianda Rie jj E E YS. 252 al thar E in Pee om Sunira, brought a ma of 
Specie 43,200,555 Ete 2 3y ,627 | 36 sail of vessels on the coast, helonging to Salem, be- 
" ` gaiki „517,250 brls. 14,021,081 | sides 7 belonging to Boston, and commanded by Salem 
COMER LIABILITIES, -€0— PubenL 1,620,033 bush. 1,941,869 | men, and were on Salem account. Since the year 1323 
Deposits 87,318,857 Corn à Cc ri does and 24, e "^T fein business pa Splen has deosgaaed 
26979 D 439 | very much, and the greatest number of arrivala at that 
VEM pM D EU T 
This gives th iti in mem t i eet 951} has not averuged 20 during any one year. At the pre- 
Fie taken bone alae Paying banka pun end pee atulf — 1,067,665 " 160,160 | sent time they have engaged in the trade but about 22 or 
cept two in Delaware, on? in Maryland ' and ning hp mes Si bo TTD [5 Vesper irse vera a oa li ogc 
South Carolina, havi i ; . | >] Boston.” i 
308. » having an aggiegate capital of $7,380,- Duis fruit 360,966 “ 32,411 . The Salem Register eays: the writer must be mistaken 
S E MR lba MP in TER — of aee es now engaged 
British voNnacE. TI iti 49, ^ ,508| in the trade. A gentleman who read the above account 
lately caused to ba YEN Me eh AU. Er. and graes aced 3,161,200 * 221,254 | inimediately wrote down from metuory the names ol 3l 
and tonnage ol the mercantile sailing and steem e id Hon see 5,803,960 " 166.079 | Salein vessela, and there must be othera that escaped liim 
belonging to the &everal a, | Flops 874,200 * 157,356 | for the moment. If other porta obtain the benefit of eur 


eral porta of that country. : 
ber of the last deacription of vessels redone deu 


^" Tota] valus $97,612,291 


ebip. 


vessels, pray, genilemen, give Salem the credit of owner- 


" 


The numher, class ,' The amount of wheat received the past season was 986,- 
100 bush. neatly all of which was converted into floar or 
consumed there, again=t 808,740 bush. in 1844. The 
crop never was better in the district of country which St. 


Sur Buone in New Yorn. 
nnd tonaage of vessels, built nad on the stocks at the 
close of 1818. in the port of New York. is ns follows: 

Launched Tonnage. On Stocks, Tonnage 


Shipa li 8.39 4 3,521 | Louis represents. The stack on hand on the Ist, inst. 
Barka 2 100 1 230 | was estimated to be 75,000 bushela, about half the quan- 
Briz 1 230 tity given by the papers there a month ago. 'The com- 
Steamers 20 10.939 7 3,980 | parative receipts have been— 
Schoonera 7 1,301 2 1843. 844. 1845 
Sloop 1 40 Wheat bbls, 70,77 51,887 77,150 
Gun boata 3 210 es ska, 131,427 257,632 382,393 
= —— =. Beef and pork packing has not been pushed with the 
45 21,837 14 8.061 | same vigor which it was in 1844, in consequence of the 
45 21,837 | impassable condition of the rivers. From 20,000 to 25,- 
E ——— |000 head of hoga will be cut up, together with aome 6,- 
Tatal, 59 29,896 | 000 head of caula this winter. 


"The season of pork packing is now about over in Cin- 
einnari, and we gather the following in regard to the 
number of hops put up, from the Chronicle. 

In Cincinnati, the great variation ia in the larze num- 
ber of hogs brought from Kentucky. This wa can ahow, 
precisely. 

From Kentucky, in 
m 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED SiTATES.— 
| A valuable volume of information on this aubjeet has 
been puhlished by W. H. Graham, of New York. He 
gives the tullowing as the number of factories in the se- 
| veral states viz: Maine 28; N. Hampshire 58; Vermont 
15; Rhode Island 40; Connecticut 109; New York 313; 
Massachusetts 141; N, Jersey 10; Pennsylvania 101; 
Delaware 4; Maryland 16; Virginia 18; Ohio 79; Ken- 
tucky 9; Indiana 5; Michigan 6; Illinois 6; Wesconsin "s 
Missouri 3; S. Carolina 1; Jowa 2; N. Carolina 4; Ten. 
| nessee 2; Georgia 3—total 1041. 

ExroRrs of Crncrxwatt, 1845. We extract from the 
Commercial Chronicle the lollowing table of the princi 
| pal exports to southern ports, by steam and flat boats, for 
| the year ending December 31s!, 1843. Jt will be observ- 
ed we have reduced tiercea and hogsheads ta barrels. 
These and pounds are the most convenient measures for 
| information, except the articles which are in boxes, or 
| other uncertain weight. 


1344—"5 
1145—'6 125,000 


Inerease 80,000 


Some persons suppose that thia increase ia only ao 
much deducted froni tha number driven south by the 
Cumberland Gap and other roads. To some extent thia 
is true; but not altogether. The number of hogs fatted 
the last autumn in Kentucky, there ia reason (o believe, 
was really larger than the year before, 

The total number packed this year at Cincinnati will 
not be under 280,020—the largest the number ever pack- 
cd in one year, at that place. 

The comparison for Cincinnati and Louisville, for the 
puet aeaaons will dapi uid nearly: 


| Bee bbls. 17,722 Pork, bulk lba. 304,385 3—4 1544—5. 18456, 
ES "Te “Do, Mat quic Cincinnati Bing? 196000 — 250000 
z Do. firk’aand kega. 16,501 Md oil bbls. 1,890 Louisville 89.000 ES peni. 
| Guage tapes ees ico EIE 308,000 — 938,000 380,000 
| W a paa Set ne A It will s Ec observed qt tbe season is not quite 
] " ds clased, although very nearly. : : 
Conde A es da To y It ie said, that other places have not inereased in the 
Flot PE Whisk: ^ pies same proportion,—-sume probably net at all. Thisis true. 
p 111559 y É But, an the other band, it is already known that there 


has been an increase in some places. We ahall not gnesa | 


This list only embraces the leading articles of pro- how the final results of other places will atand; hut iu 


duce. A great nuniier of small articles are excluded, : m ruin nis: 
and nearly all the manufactured articles. Soap aud meras, TELE stu fuc 310.730 
candles are included, because made from the products | Incera eon e ea Annali and Louis- i 
of animals.—Buf. Adv. Gills oun 142,000 
" — . These facts go gn far to show that the general result] 
Cawan BUsINEss or LockroaT. Comparative state- | will very closely approxiinate that of 1643—"4. 
Ment of some of tha principal articles firat cleared at e s 
Lockport during the years 1544 SUMI dió. iat ` Commerce or Provipewce, R. T. Importations ol the 
q . . i 1 i d encing December 31st. 
Boards and ship plank f. 1,810,189 1.591,114 VI. cie acie bars gel ho 3d, qr. 4th. qr. 
Ship timbar cubic ft. 403,832 257,253 | Flour bbls. 3,367 21,065 24.350 27,507 
| Ashes cks, 812 9741 Cotton bales. 26,170 11,240 1.963 6.687 
Pork hbls. 105 100) Coa tona. 1,945 17,490 35,433 13,150 | 
| Butter Ibs 8.566 17,315 | Corn bush. 130216 237135 211358 186,652, 
| Wool 140919 — 156,399 | Gats do, 12,2559 161722 14687 5,190; 
Flour bbls. 127,136 117,702] Rye do. 2,395 — 1,890 — 1,996 — 144i 
| Dried fruit. - ibs. 35,101 13.603} "rotal—Flour bbla. 76,379 
| Clover and grass seed 23,640 119,173 Cotton bales. 46,060 
! Flax seed 23,882 5491| .. Coal tons. 67,638 
Whiskey galls 18.697 20,895 Corn bush. 755,294 
| Leather Iba. — 41,33 66.690 Outa do. 42,853 
Furnitura 492,871 — -592,581 Rye do. 6,476 
| Sheetinga 38,870 36,230 = 
| Stone and lime 26,447,850 17,503,424] Tae Masronox Corron.—lIs said to be attracting 
| O me a] |erceat attention at present amongst the cotton growers ol 
Total tons . 44.738 35.191 | the south, It d au to ME DER well e the fa- 
Total value as estimated $1,066,340 — $552,320 mons Sea Island cotton, has equal strength but is more 
Total tolla 108,413 HUS G TE woolly aud in appearance ia not quite so silky. It is va- 


Comparative statement of some of the principal arii- 
p 


t k 
clea left at Lockport during the years 1844 and 1845. LIRS o er arem re rts 


CIC EG Mama SS EUR EDI OR 


1845. 1844. eM ous i 
Pork hbla 150 433 “REPORT ON THE STANDARDS OF 
E leere 19,895 WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
Hides s 39013 Unknown. = x 
Wheat bu. 401.955 420,090/FOR THE STATE OF MARYLAND, AND ON THE CON 
Eum T aea ety STROCTION OF THE YARD MEABURE." 
Otton 3. y t 
Clover and grasa seed 16,560 8,194 By J. H. Alexonder. 
Whiskey galla. 21,116 15.351 
Leather Ibs, 11854 12525| We consider this to be onc of the most valuable 
[Pur fron 93 610 53,912 | publications upon this subject that has been pro- 
iuc ‘hedge 162 091 | dneed in this couotry, and suspect that it would not 
Mer i jer 901 569 s auffer in comparison with any like treatise of any 
open la i "800 *114'53 | other country, whether as a specimen of research, 
po — | of exact science, or of literary lante, Tou 
i ity have paid sufficien 
Total tana 16.000 * 17,990| Few persons in our community 
d 'otal uc ER as estimated $815,229 $908,211 | attention to the subject of weights and measures, to 


ba at all aware of either its intrinsic importance or 
of the difficullies which surround it. Content 
with knowing that three feet make one yard, 
and that **a piat is a pound,” the great bulk of com- 
munity attempt no further investigation. But let 
the inquisitive mind discein a glimpse through the 
numerous ramifications of which weight and measure 
form the themes, aad they are found to be full of 


By thia table it appears that the amount of tulis receiv- 
ed at this office in 1815 is lesa than 1815. ‘Thia arises 
from the fact that less re-clearing waa done here this 
year than last, while the legitimate business of the office 
bas increased over any preceding year. 

j [Lockport Daily Courier, 
in aT ST. Pi eet M REOR era ae 
rapid settlement of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and thats. 1) : ce. Asthe 
m of the west bordering upon the Misaissippi ananin eres and af great pene importance 
streams tributary therato, and looking to St. Louis aa aj report” tru ür p f tute and 
market, that place must necessarily become a leading) “The establishment o v ie i i a 
poiniin btad NA as well as in minerala, fure and wool. ; measures belongs not merely to the doma 
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metaphysics and the higher generalizations of his- 
tory. How we possess and employ the abstract idea 
of size and weight, whence il is that this primitive 
conception has come to be applied with compara- 
tively such identity in the successive generations 
that have peopled our globa, and in what manner 
both the idea and its application may be harmonized 
with our other physical perceptions are, for instance, 
topics of deep interest to those who busy themselves 
with investigations upon the intellectual and moral 
constitution of our race; while of daily reference 
and use in individual and social transactions, the 
weights and measures of communities, separated, it 
may be, by half the circumference of the earth, or 
by still more impassable barriers in the lapse of 
ages, serve the philosophical historian, when he hag 
examined and compared the derivations and combi- 
nations in the respective systems, the characters of 
their units, the adaptation of them to common use, 
and the means employed for their exemplification 
and perpetuation, asso many indications of the state 
of human society in the reapective places and limes, 
and thus of the progress and triumphs of civiliza- 
tion.” à 

Although the publication, for a copy of which we 
are indebted to the author, is dedicated to the Go. 
vernor of Maryland,—is the production of a gentle- 
map who has distinguished himself in the service of 
the state as topographical engineer, (the invaluable 
duties of which station we bope soon lo see him re- 
sume, so as to complete the survey which the state 
is now suffering for the want of,) and although Ais 
altention to the subject treated of in the publication 
before us was in virtue of a resolution of the legis- 
lature of the state,—and although in so far fulütling 
this duly, he has developed many curious and inter- 
esting facts in relation to the state, thereby making 
an amusing as well as instructive book to Maryland- 
ers particularly, yet the subject itself is more appro- 
prialely NarioNAL, than sectional in character, or 
rather, we might aay, it is essentially scientific and 
practical, far beyond even national limitations, and 
as such it would be recognized under its illustra- 
lions, 

The subject is notional, because to the general 
government the constitution has assigned the duty of 
fixing and perpetuating uniform standards of weizhts 
and measures. Yet, although, more tha: half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the states of this Union re- 
signed to congress this portion of sovereignty as well 
as of duly, yet to this day, how little of that broad 
duty has been performed? 

lt has been only within the Jast half dozen yaars 
that each of the several states of the Union has been 
furnished with some of the accurate and authentic 
weights and measures, from thia authority. Others, 
if we mistake not, ate yet lo be constructed and 
supplied. No ganeral report has heen made, as yet, 
that we are aware of—no general system adopted. 
The subject at the earliest moment attracted the 
attention of those who formed the goveroment,— 
General Washington repeatedly called the atten- 
lion. of congress to the aubject. In compliance 
with & resolution of that body, Mr. Jefferson, 
whilst secretary of atate, made an elaborate re- 
port on the subject of weighta and measures. Sub- 
sequently, when Jahn Quincy Adams filled the same 
station, he was called upon and made a very able re- 
port also upon the subject. Mr. Alexander haa 
availed of both of those documents, as well as of 
the results of subsequent devolopements of sciance 
and research. The late distinguished Professor 
Has er, in obedience to the instructions of govern- 
ment, made, at length, a beginning; an axcele 
lent commencement, and some progress was effected 


towards the object in view. One of the results of, 


that progress, was lo deposite with the government 
of Maryland and with each of tha other statas, cer- 
tain standard weights and measures, which were in 
future to regulate. 

Thia consisted of but one of each denomination. 
It seemed to devolve upon the atate authorities to 
elaborate these standards sufficiently for general pur- 
poses. The governor of this state could hardly have 
made a more judicious selection of a person with 
whom to deposite these standards. The legislature, 
by resolution, directed tbe authorities of each city 
and county of the state to be supplied with standards 
corresponding with those received of the general 
government, and the topographical engineer of the 
State was employed to have them prepared and de- 
livered accordingly with appropriate instructions for 
their use, perpetuation, and safe keeping. This 
publication, of something over two hnadred pages, 
ls a report in part of his process and progress in the 
performance of these dutiea, 

How few there are that rightly appreciate sucb a. 
task? 
promplitude with which their goverament has avail- 


859 


chanical science, but enters also into the regions of 


Marylanders may well be proud of the, 
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ed of the benefits of this appropriation; ard may be! 
equally prond too of the manner in which that ap- 
propriation has been so far improved, It is riot a 
mere distribution to the counties of arbitrary di- 
mensions for the yard, the bushel, the gallon, and the 
pound, without reference why or wherrfore, but an 
appropriate TREATISE, initiating her citizens into the 
arcana through which these results have been ascer- 
tained, and why and how they should be preserved. 
In short, a general view is taken of the whole sub- 
ject, and the people of the state have an opportu- 
nity of informing themselves. How essential that 
information is, will be better understood by exhibi- 
ting the subjects which comprise this treatise. 

Parr 1. “The history of the legislation of Maryland 
upon the subject of weights and measures.” Under this 
tite we have a chonologieal account of all the 
enactments, from the “bill for corn measure,” enact- 
ed in 1637; and "the act for measures and weights,” 
passed in 1638, four years only after the settlement 
of the colony, down to the present period, with ap 
propriate explanations. This chapter, also, contains 
valuable tobular statements of the units of weights 
and measures” of the different denominations, and 
the various enactments are afterwards classified in 
tabular form. 


Topnacco statistics. It is curious to observe the 
number of enactments in relation to the dimension 
of tabacco hogsheads; which said tobacco hogsheads 
it seems have heen gradually growing in size ever 
since the year 1658, until their now present dimen- 
sion contains just about two and a half the bulk of 
the hogshead of that periud. This faet unhinges all 
our statistics of tobsceo. When reading that fifty 
years ago the state of Maryland exported so many 
hogsheads of tohacco, and a hundred years ago she 
exported so many, we supposed we had reliable 
data to compare with the number of hogslieads ship- 
ped lest year, when lo! it turns out that a hogshead 
at one period contains mure than twice, nearly three 
times as much tobacco, as at another perind. : 

“The act of measures," passed 1641, preseribed the 
English Winchester bushel, of which the sheriff of 
each county was to obtain and band over to his sue- 
cessor in office an accurate standard. i 

“The act of. 1661, concerning the setting up ofa mint 
in lhe province of Maryland,” prescribed that the sil- 
ver there coined should be equal to English sterling 
money, "and every shilling so coined shall weigh 
above nine pence sterling,” &c. 

The process by which the Spanish dollar came to 
be rated in. Maryland, first at six shillings, and sub- 
sequently ət seven shillings and sixpence—the rea- 
son why a barrel of flour is required to contain 196 
Ibs.—in short a great variety of similar information 
is given. Tbe reason for having and for contianing 
the different denominations of winc, beer, and dry 
measure gallons—the troy ond avoirdupois pounds, 
the long end short hundred, the neat and the gross 
ton, &c., &c. y 

Part 2. “Of the authenticity, values, and relations 
af the several units of the present system." The me- 
thodical elucidation of the origin and relations of 
the various weights and measures now uged in this 
country, is exceedingly interesting to business men. 
A wide scope of research was required for this task, 
extending far 
fications of science, revolutions of government, and 
modifications of trade, from the’ first cótiquest of 
Britain, to show the various contrivances by which 
those who govern, a3 well as those whu trade, have 
been disposed from lime to time to evade the various 
standards of value and units of weight and mea- 
sure, in the hope of profilting by the imposition. — 
Aduiterating coins, changing the standards of dimen- 
sion, reducing the standards of weight, are familiar 
expedients, which even to onr own time and circles 
have brought down their innovations. Itis buts 
few years since the Uniled States gold coin was re- 
duced by the addition of alloy. No better expe- 
dieot could be devised for preventing further and 
future reductions from the standards than the diffu- 
sion of general information as to the folly, if not 
wickedness of such expedients, lfevery monarch 
must have a coin of his own, an impress and ‘‘su- 
perseription” of his reign, spare us, at least, from 
variations jo the unit ot its value; let us have no 
further attempts to make twenty-five millions of 
coin out of the twenty now iu c'reulation, by “making 
every shilling, so cuincd, weigh, at least, nine pence.” 

Bat to return to the publieatiun. “The tabular ex- 
hibits of the values of liquid and of dry measures, 
at different epochs, will be useful to business men,— 
We shall prubsbly borrow them for our readers as 
goon as congress gets through with the Oregon de- 
bate and settles affairs with Mexico, which now 
necessarily leave ua ao little roem for other topics. 

A brief examination of the origin of the terms, 
or appellations, as well as of tbe dimensions, and 
laws respecting weights, measures, and values intro- 


back, and through iununierable rami- 


duced into England trom the Roman conquest down 
to the termination of our colenial relations with that 
country and of the enactments of congress on the 
subject sinec the formation of our general govern- 
ment, together with an abstract of the existing en- 
actments of several authorities, United States, state, 
and municipal, makes this part of the work, exceed- 
ingly valuable, E 


As an illustration of the, we might say, almost 
unsuspected importance, of having uniform standards 
of weights and measures, we will advert to the sin 
gle fact, that the belief is entertained by many busi- 
ness men, that such a difference axists between the 
dimensions of the gallon measure* by which import- 
ers of wine receive and pay duties upon the article 
of the custom house in New York, and the mea- 
gure by which they afterwards sell the article to 
the community, as that the difference in the 
duties between that and the practice at other ports, 
amounts to a very handsame profit upon the impor- 
tation. This fact soon became known to the astute 
foreign shippers, and hence, so is the belief, nearly 
the whole of the wine now imported into this coun- 
try arrives at the part of New York, That all this 
is tue, we must not be understood as asserting. We 
only assert that such an impression is entertained, 
aud that too, by business men. Whether true or 
not, the very existence of such an impression, and 
the belief that there is room for such a practice, un- 
der existing regulations, or rather, want of regu!a- 
tions, is fraught with serious injury. Competition 
for trade immediately suggests that either a remedy 
be resorted to, by securing uniformity of weights, 
measures, and regulations, or, expedients will, of 
course, be resorted to, to counteract the evasion (rom 
“the plummet law of rectitude.” 


The apprehension that some such diverstons ex- 
isted, induced congress, two or three different times 
to order investigations, One of those investigations 
was conducted by J. Q. Adams, w bilist he filled the 
office of secretary of state. The report which he 
made to congress in compliance with their instruc- 
tiona, was by no means caleulated to allay spprehen- 
sions. There was emphatically **a beggarly account 
of empty boxes.” Of the depots for the United 

i States standards of weights and measures, many of 
the ineumbents appeared absolutely ignorant that 
such a charge was ever intended to 
keeping, very few such standaras were to be fuund, 
from one end of the Union to the other, and of fifty 
or sixty sent on to be tested, hardly any two corres- 
ponded! The difference amounted, if we recollect 
right, to something over five per cent. A subsequent 
investigation, by Professur Haster, ia 1835, found 
affairs but little improved, 


if there are officially sscerteined to be such differ- 
ences between the official standards, in charge of 
| government: officers having little or no interest in 
promoting such a disparity, how much difference 
may be reasonably supposed to exist in the trading 
communities throughout our wide spread land, go- 
verned, as we are, by twenty-nine or thirty seperate 
sovereignties, each legislating far its own interest, 
land, in respect to weights and measures, at least, 
sub divided into municipalities innumerable. 


Let us suppose for a moment that the standard 
weight, by which the bushel of wheat is ascertained, 
in the city of Philadelphia, shonld vary from the 
standard by which wheat is ascertained at Balti- 
more, at Buffalo, at Chicago, at New Orleans, ever 
so small an amount, (and who ean doubt that consi- 
durable variations do exist,) what an immense differ- 
ence it makes in the aggregates to the growers of 
the grain, as well as to the venders, the millers, and 
the markets. a 


We had no idea, when commencing this notico of 
the report before us, of oeenpying half the space 
we have already, aod yel we have not reached the 
most practical, scientific, and useful chapter of its 
contents. Our space is exhausted for the present, 
though the theme is nut. 


eee c. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


January, 27, Oregon.—The resulution offered by 
Mr. Webster yesterday, calling upon the president 
for copies of the correspondence on the Oregon 
question, subsequent to the date of his message, was, 
at the request of Mr. Sevier, laid over until the day 
after to-morrow. 


c —À À— —— € ——ÀÀ 

* The dimensions of the gallon, on which the duties 
are paid, at New York, it has been said, contain some- 
thing over 280 cubic inches, whilst the wine gallon, by 


which the article is subsequently sold 
than 230 cubic inches. d 4 ss coi 


be in their’ 


Texas mails. —The bill establishing post offices and 
post routes in Texas was taken up and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

Increase of the mavy.— l'he senate then proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill reported from the 
committee on naval affairs to provide for the con- 
struction of ten war steamers, &c. 

Mr. Fairfield, advocated the bill at some length, 
and took tlie ground thatthe day was not distant 
when we should (ind ourselves involved in a war— 
not for Oregon, perhaps—but for our very political 
existence. He also advocated the increase now ask- 
ed for as necessary even in a time of profound peace, 
in consequence of the vast increase of our cor merce 
and our territory. 


Mr. Benton, said he had not made any war speech, 
because he had seen no reason for doing so, mueh 
less for advacating a war measure, He looked upon 
the measure now proposed as a war measure, and as 
such he was opposed to it in toto, There was no oe- 
cessity for it. What is the ordinary appropriation 
for the navy? $6,390,000! And this bill proposes to 
add $5,600,000 to that sum. Are we the same pen- 
ple who lived six years ago? Was nota popular ad- 
ministration overturned on the very ground that the 
whole guvernment ought to be administered for $13,- 
000,000 per annum? And were we now prepared to 
vote a supply of $12,000,000 for the navy alone?— 
And this too without taking into consideration the 
addition that will be necessary for the pay and supe 
portof the additional number of men that will be 
rendered necessary by the passage of this bill. Ev- 
erythiug around us indicates peace. Mr. B. conelu- 
ded by moving that the bill be postponed until the 
Ist day of May next. 


Mr. Dickinson, said he would never open 3 ledger 
account between the hovor and interests of his coun- 
try on one side, and pounds, shillings, and pence on 
the other. The senator who had last spoken bad 
stated that an odininistration had been overthrown 
because its oppnnents had contended that the govern- 
ment onght to be administered for $13,000,000 per 
annum. Had he forgotten that s party had been 
overthrown and never since beeri able to hold up iis 
head because it had refused its assent to putting the 
country in a complete state of defence? Mr, D. 
then went on to show that there was sufficient dan- 
ger of war hovering over us to render it expedient 
to ongment the defences of the nation—although he 
conceded that the late advices (rom England were, 
eorinently peaceful. 


Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, next spoke and in part 
in reply to the senator from Mo., (Mr. Benton, ) and 
from Me., (Mr. Faizfield,) the latter of whom had 
imputed to him more zeal than discretion for propo- 
sing ten war steamers in addition to those proposed 
in the hill by pledging the publie lands for an imn- 
crease of the navy. Mr. H. said that if he had more 
zealthan discretion upon this subject, be had not 
brought it forward without showing it to the senator 
from Maine. His zeal he confessed was often very 
great, but it was such as God had given him. Ha 
did not belong lo that class of men who could smile 
and smile aud murder while they smiled. Upon ‘the 
Oregon question, Mr. H. expressed the idea that 
there eould be no compromise. This couutry would 
never consent to anything short of 549 40^ and Eng- 
land would never consent to that. 

Mr. Bagby, next obtained the floor. 

Alter executive session, the senate adjourned. 


January 28. Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, submit- 


ted a statement in relatiun to an alteration in the law 
so as to reduce the quantity of business to be trans- 
acted by the supreme court, and to render unneces- , 
sary eo increase of thy number of judges of that 
court. 

New Hampshire indemnity—The New Hampsbire 
bill was taken up for consideration previous tu or- 
dering the same tn be engrossed. 

This bill was read, and the chair was about te put 
the question on ils passage, when 


Mr. Criltenden, rose to call the attention of the 
senate to il, The claim was not a large one, but it 
had been a lung time before congress, snd he sup- 
posed that it was expected it would wear its way 
through in process of time by a sort of attrition. As 
he understood it, a lawless set of persons had made 
a kind of Alsatia of some obscure nook in N. Hamp- 
shire, where they set np at defiance all legal process; 
if it eame from N. Hampshire they belunged to Ca- 
nada, and if froin Canada they bolonged to New 
Hampshire. There was no invasion of tha soil, ne 
armed foree—tüe constable and his warrant alone 
were resisted, Cartainly this did not seem to be a 
case requiring the interventioo of the general gov- 
ernmeat. Maryland and Delaware had their oyster 
wars, and Missouri her Mormon war, but these 
atales never thought of coming here to get reimburae 
ed for tbeir expenses. ` 
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Mr. Atherton, replied; and was briefly answered by |the costom house on the Sabine river, which was 


Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. Hestcott, supported the claim on the ground 
that N. Hampshire was a frootier state. 

The vote was then taken by yeas and nays, and 
the hill was rejected—ayes I8, noes 22. 

Increase of mavy.—' The hill to increase the navy, 
by building ten ships of war, and Mr. Hannegan’s 
amendment, making the number 20, was taken up. 

Mr. Bagby, addressed the senate at length against 
the bill. 1t either proposed too much or too little. 
If there was to be no necessity for such an increase 
of the navy, he would not vote away such a large 
sum of the people's money. If there was to be 2 
necessity, then he would supporta bill with much 
larger and more adequate provisions. But he did 
net believe there was or would be any necessily for 
such an increase of the navy as the bill contemplates. 
And therefore he felt bound to oppose it. As to the 
Oregon question, he should vote to give to Eugland 
ihe twelve months notice, provided for in the treaty 
of 1827, but should give it his support as a pence 
measure. He was opposed to war. 

Mr. Miller, said the provisions of the bill did not 
suit him. He was in favorof building the small steam- 
ers, but not large ones. He though: the former 
would be necessary in tbe matter of affording pro- 
tection to our commerce. The latter would not be 
needed in case there should be no war. And he saw 
gratifying indications that there would be none. An 
editorial article in the official organ of last night's 
date, wore a pacific aspect and indicated, he was 
glad to perceive, a disposition on the part of our 
government to have the difficulty settled amicably 
and without a resort to arms. 

Mr. Cass, said that no senator had contended that 
war wes inevitable. 

Mr. Hannegan, in reply to the remark of the sena- 
tor from N. Jersey, respecting the article in the otli- 
cial paper, “The Union,” said positively that said 
article was written without any advice or suggestion 
from the president, and more, that it did not meet 
his approval. 

Without coming to any decision upon the bill, the 
senate went into executive session—and afterwards 
adjourned. 

January 29. Mr. Dix, presented a petition from 
270 citizens of western N York, asking for the 3b- 
rogation of treaties with the Seneca Indians. 

Mr. Webster's resolution introduced on the 26th, 
calling upon the executive for any further correspon- 
dence respeeting tbe Oregon, if not incompatible 
with the public inlerests, was taken up and adopted. 

Increase of navy.—The bill for the increase of the 
navy came up as the order of the day. 

"Mr. Speight, arose and expressed himself in oppo- 
sition to the measure. The bill ia its original pro- 
visions without the amendment of the senstor from 
Indiana, [Mr. Hannegan,] will require the enormous 
outlay of Jourteen millions, a sum more than double 
any amount required for the same branch since the 
last war, and this too is advocated by a gentleman 
ofthe party who had boasted that six years ago 
thejr opponents had been overthrown on the ground 
that the whole government ought to be administered 
for thirteen millions a year. He was shocked at a 
proposition to thus increase the burthens of the gov- 
erument. On the part of the tax paying people of 
the country, he protested against this wild extrava- 
gance. He discounteuanced the idea that the whole 
of Oregon is nnquestionably ours. 

Mr. Westcott, seid he was ín 1avor of the bill in its 
general features, but disapproved of itin the shape 
in which it had been reported. 

Alter executive session, 

The senate adjourned, till the 2d February. 

FrsRvany 2. Mr. Davis, presented a petition 
from Americans of Oregon, praying lor the exten- 
sien cf our laws, &c. over that territory. 

Mr. Diz, presented a petition (rom citizens of N. 
York, praying tbat differences between the United 
States and foreign nations may be settled by negoti- 
ation. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton, reported a bill in favor of al- 
lowing claims m sundry cases for French spoliations 
prior to 1800—stating that he himself was opposed 
to it, but was overruled by the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bagby, gave notice that he would introduce a 


bill to incorporate the navy of Texas with that of 


the United States. 

The bill authorizing the payment of claims due 
to Texas from the United States was taken up for 
consideration, when a debate of much length arose 
on the inerits of the bill. 

Messrs. Sevier, Calhoun, aad Breese advocated, and 
Messrs. Jarnagin, Evans, Huntingdon, Davis, and 
Pearce opposed. Mr. Evans, proposed an amend- 


iocnt to the bill striking out the appropriation ef | 
$53,000 for goods alleged to have been taken out of | Ayes 99, noes 85. 


jadonted hy a vate of 23 to 20 


The bill, with the 
remaining item of $19,075 for arms taken from 
Snively’s regiment, was then, on Mr. Sevier's motion. 
laid on the table. 

The seoate went into executive session, 

And then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuumspay, [Continued,] Jaw. 22. Docunents.— 
Mr. Sawtelle, moved that a select committee of five 
members be appointed, with power to send'for per- 
sons and papers, in order to inquire whether any 
memher of the 98th congress had ever sold any 
honks which he had received from congress. 

Mr. Campbell, of. Ky., moved an amendinent, that 
the committee should esamine generaliy into the 
Subject and report what shonld be done with the 
books belonging to the members of the last congress, 
and also how documents should be disposed of in fu- 
ture. d 

Mr. Paine, of Alabama, said that no assertion was 
more common than that the members of congress 
received books which they sold and pocketed the 
money. He desired to hive this charge investigated, 
and that the house should have reported to them the 
name of any meinber who had been guilty of so base 
8 practice. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


Frioay, Jaw. 23. After Mr. Giddings had ex- 
pressed some remarks in reference to a disposition 
in certain quarters to deter him from what he con- 
ceived to he the discharge of his duties, by holding 
him up to general scorn in consequence especially 
of his remarks in his late specch on the Oregon 
question, the suhject of 

The Florida contested election was called up. 

Mr. Cabell, of Florida, arose and for one hour ad- 
dressed tie house in vindication of his legal right to 
his seat. | , 

Mr. Brockenbrough, (the contestant,) was allowed 
then to speak, setting forth his own claims and pre- 
tensions to the seat. 

Mr. Culver, of N. York, argued it favor of Mr. 
Cabell. 

Mr. Dobbin, of N. C., replied. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, moved the previous question.— 
The house refused.. Aad the house adjourned. 


Sarurpay, Jan. 24. Mr. Stephens, of Ga., strenu- 
ously defended the claim of Mr., Cabell, as just and 
legal, and said he felt bound as a sworn Juror, to 
support his claim by his vote. After a conscientious 
aod thorough examination of the whole case, he was 
satisfied that the sitting member, who had been re- 
turned, as eleeted, by the governor of Florida, in 
pursuance to law, had received a clear majority of 
all the legal votes. 

Mr. Seddon, of Va., argued warmly in faver of the 
contestant's election. 


Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, moved the previous question, 

Mr. Cabell, requested Mr. S. to withdraw, in order 
to allow him a personal explanation. Mc. Sawyer, 
refused. 

Mr. Dubbin, of N. C., requested a withdrawal with 
a promise to renew it, as he wished to affer an 
amendment. 

Mr. Sawyer, withdrew the motion and offered Mr. 
Dobbin's amendment himself, following it up by a 
new motion fur the previous question. 

It was contended that this was not in order, and 
the speaker so decided. 

Mr. Chapman, of Ala., took an appeal, and argued 
that he was in order to move the previous question, 
to withdraw it, to offer an amendment, an‘ th:n to 
renew it. 

Mr. Sawyer, was not willinz to place the question 
in this light, and withdrew the amendment, and ad- 
hered to bis original motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The speaker sanctioned the proceeding, and the 
house rejected the previous question by a vote of 95 
to 63. 

Mr. Davis, of Ky., then addressed the house, and 
waa followed by Mr. Gordon, of N., Y., who yielded 
for a moment to allow Mr. Cabell to make a few re- 
marks; after which the previous question was sec- 
onded. When the main queslion was seconded. 

Mr. King, of Ga., asked the house to allow him fo 


| offer a resolution, The majority responded ‘‘no.” 


The resolutions of the coin:nittee on elections were 
then read—the first declarmg “that John N. Cabell 
was not entitled to a seat ia this house.” 

Mr. Winthrop, called for the yeas and nays which 
were ordered, and the vole was yeas 105 to nays 80, 

The second resolution was ‘‘that John M. Brock- 
enbrough was eatitled to his seat.” 

The yeas aud nays were ordered and the vote was: 


Mr. Thompson, rose upon the announcement of the 
vote, giviog notice that he should move to reconsider 
the last vote and then the first. His reasons fnr do- 
iog so were e ubodied in a preamble setting forth 
that Mr. Cabell nad desired more time,—that he had 
expressed to the house the opinion that he could 
make good his claim to a seat,—and that with more 
tme, he could show the majority to be in his favar; 
for these reasons he proposed a continuance of the 
ease, and to obtain it moved a reconsideration. 


The yeas and nays were ordered and the vote was: 
Ayes 86, noes 92. 

Mr. Hunlin, of Meine, moved that Mr. Brocken- 
brouzh receive the oath of office. 

The oath was then administered, and 

The house adjourned. 


Moxoav, Jan. 26. Orezou.—Mr. Thomas B. King, 
sent to the table where it was read the following re- 
solution: 


Joint resoluti m concerning the Oregon territory. 


Wuerzas, hy the convention eonclu led on the 20th 
diy ot October, 0813, hetweea the Unied States of 
Americi and the king of the Gaited Kinisdom of Great 
Britani and Iceland, tor the period of tea years, and al 
terwards indefinitely extended and continued ia. farce 
by another convention of the same, parties, concluded 
the 6.h day of August, 1827, it was agreed that any 
country, that may be claimed by-etther party nn the 
northwest coast of Ameriea, westward of the Stony or 
Rocky mountains, now commonly called the Oregon 
territory, should, together wita its harbors, bays, and 
crecks, and the navigation of all rivera within the same, 
be “free vad open” to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of the two powers, bnt without prejudice to any claim 
winch either of the par: might lave to any part of 
said conntry; and with this forther provision ia the 2d 
article of. the said conventio of the 6h Auzust, 1327, 
that either party might abrozate and annul said conven- 
tian on giving due nares of twelve mon fis tu the other 
contracting party: 

And whereas it has now become desirable that the 
respective claims of the Uuite | States and Great Britain 
should be deli itely settled, and that siid territory my, 
uo tonver than need be, re:naia subject to tue evil cun- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of its A:merican and 
Brush population, and of the confusion and co. flict of 
national jurisdictions, dangerons to the cherished peace 
and gou) understanding of the two countries: 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for tha 
ahragation of the said convention of the 6th August, 
1827, in the mode prescribed in its 2d article, and that 
the attention of the governments of bath countries may 
be the more earnestly and immediately directed to re- 
newed efforts for the settlement of all their differences 
and disputes in respect to sai!) territory: 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in congress assem- 
bled, (hut the president of the United States be, and he 
is hereby authorized, at his discretinn, to give to the 
British government the notice req.iired by its said 21 ar- 
ticle for the ahrogation of the said csnvention of the 6th 
of Auzust, 1327: Provided, however, That, in order to 
afford ample ume and oppurtunity for the ainicable set- 
tleinent uud adjustment of all their differences an dis- 
putes in respect to said territory, ssid nutice ouglit. not 
to be given till after the close of the pie-ent session of 
conzress: Provided, further, ‘Tnat the said notice shall 
be accompanied with a proposnion from this gover.» 
ment to submit the claims of the United States and 
Great Britain to said territory to the arbitration of a per- 
sou or persons qualified to determine upon their respec- 
tive rights in and ro the sanie, whose decision shall be 
bindimeg upon both nations.. 


Resolved, That the committee on territories be, and is 
hereby instructed to report a bill orgauizing a territorial 
guvernmeat in Oregon, to go into operstion al the expi- 
ration of the notice atoresatd, terminating the existing 
conventio: between the two govern nents, unless the pre- 
sident, in his discretio, aud by proclamation, shall sus- 
pend the sume, (which he is authorized to do) until a 
reasodable tune after thé meeting of tho next session of 
congress thereufter: Provided, That at that time the 
righis of the respective nativas to the territory in dispute 
shall not have been definitely determined by negotiation 
or arbitrations and, further, that a copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions shall accompany the notice to 
ihe gavernuieut of Great Britain berein provided for. 


On motion of Mr. King, it was ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. Wentworth, gave notice that he should, when 
the proposition came up, ask leave to amend it as 
follows: a 

“But no proposition for arbitration concerning the said 
territory shail be made by the government of the United 
Sjatvs until it shall be satisfied that the markets of Great 
Britain shall be permanently open to tlie. bread:taífs of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Treadway, gave notice that he intended to 
inove the following proposition: 


“That the president of the United Statea shsll, as soon 
as he may deen: it advisable consistently with our treaty 
stipulations, cause notice to be given to the government 
of Great Britain that the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, concerning the country on the 
northwest coaat of America, west of the Stony moun- 
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tains, entered into on the 6th August, 1827, shall in con- 
formity with the second artiele of the said convention. 
he annolled and abrogated from and after two years 
fram the time of the approval of this resolunon; Provided 
That nothing herein eontained shall restrict the president 
from terminating said conven!ino hy namariadion, and 


agreeing to a boundary line between the pussessions of 


Great Britain and the United States io said territory at 
any point not south of foriy-nine degrees uorth latitude. 


Oregon notice — The house resolved itself inta com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Tibbalts in the chair,) and resumed the eonsideration 
of the joint resolution reported by Mr. Charles J. In- 
gersoll, from the committee on foreign affairs, for 
giving to Great Britain the twelve: months notice of 
the termination of the convention of the 6th August, 
1827, respecting the juint occupation of Oregon. 

Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, who was entitled to the 
floor, addressed the committee in an earnest und elo- 
quent speeeh in opposition to the notice prapnsed hy 
the committee on foreign affairs. In the course of 
his speech, Mc. P. expressed his great reltance on 
what had been called the American multiplication 
table for solving this Oregon problem, and pointed 
ont the nullity of all Mr. Polk’s own operations in 
prosecuting its solution by that means. Mr. P. drew 
a comparison between queen Vic's aeüvily in that 
mode and sir Robert Peel's, on one hand, and the 
president, Mr. Puik’s, with that of the unmitigated 
old bachelor his secretary of state, Mr. Buchanan's, 
on the other. 

He was followed hy Mr. Sawtelle, of Maine, in a 
ver) brief speech on the opposite side. 

Mr. Gover, of New York, next took the floor, and 
spoke with animation in sapport of the notice, and iu 
oon to the probability of any wer growing out 
of it. 

The committee rose for want of a quorum, aud 

The house adjourned. : 

'ugspay, Jan. 97. Mr. Geoige W. B. Towns, of 
Ga., appeared qualified and took his seat; 

Lead mines —Mr. Relf, from the committee on pub- 
lie lands, to which was referred the joint resolution 
in relation !o mineral lands, reported the same with 
sn amendment, which was read and concurred tn, 
and the resolution was then read the third time. 
passed, and sent to the senate for concurrence. 

Free bridge —By Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, from 
the committee for the District of Columbia: A bill 
to provide fora free bridge across the eastern branch 
in the city of Washington. Committed. 

Claims of the Cherakees.—By Mr. Jacob. Thompson, 
from the committee on Indian affairs, the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be direc ed to re- 
port to this house a detailed staiement of the investineot 
end disbursement of the several sums of m»oey set apart 
by the treaty made with the Cherokees, et New Echota, 
in the year 1535, and the further sum of $1,047,067, ap- 
propriated m the second sectiun of the act approved 
June 12, 1533, so as to exhibit the disposition which has 
been made ol the $5,000,000 provided for under the first 


been perinanenily invested, and in what stocks; how 
mach had been paid to individuals, and to whom paid, 
and on and by whose account; by virtue af what articie 
in the testy, or ander what law bas the same heen 
done; aud also to exhibit the disposition of the $6,000,- 
000 provided lor in the third article of the supplementary 
trealy, and tie $4,047,767 provided for iu the act of 
1833, above referred to. and haw much of said sums yet 
remains uudisbursed, bat distinguishing in each case the 
article iu ilie treaty by virtue of which the disburaements 
were made, and oat of what fands the claims arising 
under the 9th, 13th, and 16th articles have een satis- 
fied. respectively. 

The bill was agreed to. 

Preparations for defeuce.—By Mr. Haralson, from 
the committee on foreign affairs: A bill to authorize 
the president of the United States, under certaiu 
contingencies therein named, to accept the services 
of volunteers. 

{The bill nushorizes the preaident to resist any attempt 
which may be made by any lor ign nutiun to exelisive 
jurisdiction over any part nf the territory of the United 
Sates any forein governineut, as well as to maia 
taio the rigtts of the United States ta, and to. repel m 
vaston upon, the same territory; and for thal purpose to 
employ the military und nav il forces and soch purtions 
ot the militia as he may deem necessary. 

Ia the event ot actual invasion of the teriitory of the 
United States. or i, in the opinion of the president, there 
ve imniuent danger of tivasion, or of hosttlities witli a 
fureigo pov'er, the president ia authorized :o call lor aud 
accept of any number of vuluutcers, nol exceeding —— 
thousands tiit inay oflur their services to serve six o 
twelve months. 

The volunteers ao offering their services shall be ac 
cepted i eompunies, battaltons, equadrons, and regs 
menta. Their olficers to be appoimed in the manner 
prescribed by law in the atates and territories to which 
they may beiong. 

General officers and general stall officers of volun- 
teers tu be appointed by the president anu kennt. 

ln the event of either at the contingencies mecouoned 
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article of the said treaty; how much of said fund has 
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io the hill, the president is authorized forthwith to com- 
plete all the publie armed vessels, and to purzhase or 
charter, arm, and eqnip, such merchant vessels and 
steamboats as mav he fit or easily converted into armed 
vessels, and in soch number as he may deen necessary 
for the protection of the seahoard, lake coast, and the 
general defence of the eonntry. 

7 The hill to contione in foree two years nod na longer.] 

Classification of the militia —By Mr. Black, of S. 
Carolina, from the committee on the militia: A bill 
to provide more effeetually for the national defenee, 
by organizing and classifying the militia of the Uni- 
ted States; and providing for calling them into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Read and committed. 

Colony of Liberia —By Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, 
from the comraittee on foreign affairs, on the memo 
rial of certain citizens of the borough of Easton, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, complaining of the con- 
duct of the commander of a British man of war to- 
wards the colony of Liberia, on the coast of Africa, 
and asking congress to reeogtiize the said colony and 
gnvernment of Liberia as a sovereigm-and indepen 
dent government. Fhe committee ask to be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the suhject— 

1. Because the applieation for relief or protec- 
tion does not come from the colony of Liberia, but 
certain citizens of this country. 

2 Beeause it does not appear that the colony of 
Liberia is in that state of national power and capaci- 
ty, such as heretofore have been deemed sufficient to 
authorize our government in acknowledging any fo- 

reign country as independent. 
| 3. Because the correspondence on the subject be- 
tween the Ameriean and British government proves 
that the colony of Liberia is now an ohject of the 
good willof the government ol the United States, 
more available for their protection than its acknow- 
ledzment of independence. 

‘The report was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
he printed. 

Oregon notice.—The debate on giving notice to 
| Great Britain was resumed in committee of the 
; whole house. 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, (chairman of the com- 
mittee on territories,) who was entitled to the floor, 
having the preceding evening moved for the rising of 
the committee, addressed the committee during his 
allotted hour in support of the expediency of giving 
notice of the termination of the Oregon convention, 
and argoed to show that it would be no just cause of 
war, bat would, at the expiration of twelve months, 
put us in exclusive possession (according to the trea- 
ly of Ghent) of the valley of the Columbia. He also 
took the ground that Great Britain possessed no 
rights on the aortliwest coast at all, and ought not to 
be suffered to hold an inch of territory on the shore 
of the Pacific. 

He was followed by Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, who 
briefly ran aver the heads of a more extended speech 
he meant to prepare for the press, in opposition to 
giving the notice proposed at this time. 

Mr. WW. W. Campbell, from the sixth district of N. 
York, next took the flaor in support of the notice, 
(discussing, in a digression, the position aod injuries 
of the native Amertean party.) 

The floor was next obtained by Mr. Owen, of In- 
diana, on whose motion the cotnmittee rose, 

The house adjourned. 

Weonespay, Jan. 28. ‘Bank delinguencies.—Mr. 
Hunt, moved to take up for consideration his resolu- 
tion of inquiry of the secretary of the treasury as to 
the amount ol money lost since 1834 by deposite 
banks and delinquent public officers. Objected tu, 
and not taken up. 

Mr. C J. Ingersoll, offered a proposition to termi- 
nate the debate on the Oregon resolution on Thurs- 
day the 5th of February. Laid on the table. 

Orrgon.—' The Oregon resolution was then taken 
up, in committee of the whole, and 


Mr. Owen, of Indiana, who was entitled to the 
flour addressed the house in an argument in favor of 


giving the notice, sud claiming the whole of the ter 
rilory. He went into a detailed statement of all the 
facts in relation to our claim, and maintained that 
we ought to assert it and make it good. 

Mr. Truman, of Ohio, l'ollawed on the same side, 
and argued against the report of tlie minority of the 
eonimiltee on foreign relations, and, after defining 
the powers and duties of tie law-making aud the 
ueats-imalimg hrauches of the government, respec. 
Uusely, took the ground that the duty of giving the 
olive to Great Britain, as provided for in the trealy 
of 1827, helouged to congress and ought uot be lett 
lo the discretion, or Come ouder {he responsibility of 
the president. He was for giving the notice prompt: 
ly to Great Britain. Eugiand would as soon go to 
wer with us lor. claiming np to the 49ih degree of 
latitude, as she would if we claim to the line of 549 
4U. He spoke of the propositions for mereasmg the 
army and navy already introduced, and said he 


wonld not vote for then until it shout! be assertain 
ed that sneh increase of our forees would be needed. 
He was for giving the notice first. 

Mr. Thampson, of Pennsylvania, next addressed 
the committee. He said he would go for the whole 
of Oregon ornone! lle referred to the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Fl'inthrop, in his debate, and although 
he conld not adopt his sentiments, yet he acknow- 
ledged ıt was a very pretty thing—a very pretty 
thing! He complimented Mr. .ddams, for his sentie 
ments on this question, and alluded to Mr. Pendleton’s 
eloquent spcech and saii) that that gentleman, in ad- 
dressing himself to the fears of the house had re- 
counted the numerous pos-essions of Great Britain 
and declared that her drum best all roun: the globe! 
And the gentleman seemed almost to hear them!— 
Why, said he, so eloquent and thrillinz was the gen- 
tleman's description af the drumming, | really thought 
that Z could hear it! 

Mr. Holmes, of S. Carolina, obtained the floor, and 
the eommittee rose. 

Several conimunications from the departments 
were lait before the house, and ordered to be print. 
ed—after which, on motion the house adjourued. 

Tuorsoay, Jaw. 29. Mr. Emile La Sere, elected 
from Louisiana in place of the hon. John Slidell, re- 
signed, appeared, qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, offered a proposition to termi- 
nate debate on the Oregon notice on Saturday, 7th 
Feh. next. Laid on the table by yeas 81, nays 52. 

Oregon notice.—Ttie debate an the Oregon notice 
was resumed in committee, Mr, Tibatts in the chair. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., addressed the committee in 
Oppositinn to the propositian aud dwelt upon the na- 
val power and preparations of England contrasted 
with our defenceless condition. 

Mr. Ewing, of Tenn., next spoke, and discu-sed 
the American title, which he considered as far from 
being “clear and undispatable" t» the whole of Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. Boker, of Illinois, (whig) replied to speeches 
made in opposition to giving the notice, and ardently 
supported the necessity and policy of insisting upon 
all our rights to all Oregon with firmness. He also 
set forth in prominence the principle of ‘manifest 
destiny” as demanding this course of procedure. 

Mr. Hoge, of !1l., obtained the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose, and the house adjourned. 


Frivay, Jaw, 30, Ovegon.—Mr. Hoge, of Illinois, 
replied to the arguments of most of thuse who had 
opposed the measure, and contended that it was the 
best and only means of preserving peace, and bring- 
ing the Oregon difficulties to a determination. 

Mr. Wick, of Indiana, followed on the same side, 
in a style of dry humor which elicited much merrie 
ment from the committee. He, too, took up the ar 
guments of the gentlemen who had opposed giving 
the notice proposed, and on those arguments he com- 
mented with much severity. At the close he hriefly 
delivered his^own views; which were, that all the 
measures necessary for assuming thc control and ac- 
tual sovereignty of Oregon should, at all events, be 
taken; that notice should precede them—chiefly, 
however, because the president had recommended it; 
and he avowed his opinion that this course was not 
unlikely to lead to war; hut that that formed no rea- 
son for the least hesitation in pursuing the course we 
deemed right; and further, that if this congress shoald 
refuse to do this, the people would send here a con- 
gress who would. 

Mr. Andrew Johnson, obtained the floor. ] 

Texas mails.— The bill from the senate to establish 
mail routes in ‘Texas was considered in committee 
of the whole. t 

Mr. Culver, arose and expatiated upon the uncon» 
stitutionality and monstrosities of the annexation of 
Texas and of all proceedings connected with it. 

Mr. Me Connell, replied; his speech eliciting much 
merriment. 

The committee rose, and reported the bill; which 
was then passed, and the house adjourned. 

Sarurvay, Jan. 31. After explanations from 
Messrs. Yancey aid. Bayly, of what they had intend- 
ed to express by their Oregon speeclies. 

Mr. MeClernand, of Hlinois, asked tlie house to go 
into committee of the whole on the state of the Une 
iou in order to take up a. bill regulating and limit? 
ing the fees of custom house officers. Mr. Me Dow- 
ell, of Ohio, was called to the chair, and the bill 
was read amended and passed. {I'he bill is de- 
signed to prevent sll coliectois and naval cllicers 
Irom receiving any sum beyond the amount alluwed 
by law—or any suni beyond the amount allowed for 
salaries. ] 

Oregon. The house again went into committee of 
the whole upon the stata of the Uman. 5 

Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., addresse) the committee, 
He commenced by defending John Quincy Mdums 
from what he regarded as (he misrepresentations ot 
Mr. Bayly, of Va. e á i 
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Mr. Boyly twice rose and saù! that he was both mis- 
understood and misrepresented by the member from 
Tennessee. The chair called to order. 

Mr. Johnson replied and told the gentleman that 
he shevld not be moved by his scowls or his threats. 
They had no terrors for him. The gentleman might 
go home and talk to his slaves. He was not moved 
wher madmen stared. Mr. J. continued, and next 
denounced teu of the members from Virginia, who 
were more conservative upon this question than the 
senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) who had been 
hurled from power for his conservativism. Mr. 
J. also defended the line of 54, 40, and took the 
same grounds as the president, whom he defended at 
length. 

Mr. Wood, of N. Y., was in favor of compromis- 
ing the question upon the 49ih degree of north Iati- 
tude, and believed that our title south of thra line 
was good. '*Masterly activity" and **mssterly in- 
activity" he opposed, believing that both would lead 
to war, he was for peace, and believed that a renew- 
al of negotiations would result in an honorable 
peace. Posterity would pronounce a doom upon 
those who unnecessarily plunged the country inte a 
war with Great Britain. Mr. W. expressed him- 
self surprised at the course of argoment of some of 
the membera upon this question. He voted for Mr. 
Polk, and had great confidence mn his ability and in 
his wish to do right on this subject, but it had never 
entered his head that he came here to represent Mr. 
Polk. He thought that he was the representative of 
his constituents and not of the president. 

The floor was given to Mr. Thompson, of Miss., 
upon whose motion the committee rose. 

Resolutions were presented upor the subject of the 
tariff from the legislature of Peansy{vania. 

The house adjourned. 


Monpay, Fes. 2. Mr. Dargin asked leave tu in- 
troduce a Joint resolution whieh was read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America. in congress assembled, 
‘That the ditlerences existing between the sovermment of 
the United States and the government of Great Britain, 
in relation te the Oregon territory, are still the subject of 
honorable negotiation und compromise, and should be so 
adjusted. r 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the line sepa- 
rating the British provinces of Canada frem the Uaited 
States sliould be extended due west tothe coast south of 
Fraser's River, and trom thence through the centre of the 
Straits of Fuca to the Pacific Ocean, giving to rhe Unit- 


government of Grent Britain that portion of the territory 
north ef said linc. 

The resolutions were committed to the committee 
of the whole on the stale of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr, Tibbatis asked leave to introduce a joint reso- 
lution in relation to Oregon, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Rosolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
‘That the president of the United States furlhwnh cause 
notice to he given to the government of Great Brtain 
that the convention between the Uaited States and 
Great Britain concerning the territory of Oregon, of the 
sixth of August, cighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
signed at London, shall be annulled and abrogated at the 
expiration of the term of tweive months from and after 
the lime said notice sliall be given, conformably to the 
second article of said convention; and that the presi- 
dent of the United States accompany said. notice. with 
an'essurance to the government o] Great Briain ol the 
auicere desire which exists onthe part of the govern- 
ment of the United States for a speedy uud amicable 
settlement uf all disputes between the two governments 
in relation te the territory of Oregon, and of the earnest 
desire by which this government is animated of main- 
taining the peace of the world, and of consolidating the 
relations ul good understanding which so happily, exist 
between the two governments. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the president 
of the United States ia hereby authorised to repel any 
and all aggressions upon the commerce of the Uitited 
States; to resist any attempt which may be made to ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction uver any part of the territo- 
ry claimed by tie United Statea, and to repel invasions 
ot the same; and lor these purposes to employ such por- 
tions of the miliua of the United States as he may deem 
advisable, agreeably to the provisions of the second and 
third sectiona of an actentitled “sn act giving to the 
presideut of the United States additional powers for the 
defence of the United Statea, in c rtain cases, against 
invasion, and fur other purposes," approved the third of 
March, cighteett hundred and thirty-nine; t» accept the 
services of any number of volunteers, not exceeding 
—— thousand, to serve during the war, or for any less 
period, in the manner provided tor by an act entitled 
“an act authorising the president of the Uniteu States to 
accept the services of volunteers, and to raise an addi- 
tional regiment of dragoons or mounted mflemen,” ap 
proved tne twenty-timrd ot May, eighteen huudied and 
thiny-six: to employ the regular military force of the 
Uniicd States, and to expand and increase the sume tu 
any number not exceeding —— thousand men; to com- 


ed States that portion ef the teriitary: scuth/and to the |. 


plete the puhlic armed vessels now anthorised hy law, 
and ro equip, man, and employ in actual service all the 
naval forces of the United States, aud to build. purchase, 
or charter. art, equip. and mau such vessels and steani- 
bene Bs he shall deem necessary fr the purposes alure- 
said. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the sum of 
—— millions ef dollais is heresy appropriated and 
placed at the disposal of the president uf the United 
States for the purpose of executing the provisions afore- 
said; 10 provide fur which the svcretary of the treasury 
is anthori-ed to borrow money on the eredit of the Unit- 
ed States, and to cause certificates to be issue! therefor, 
agreeably to the provisions of the fifth section of the aet 
aturesaid, approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

The resolution was received, and committed to the 
commillee of the whole on the state of lhe Union, 
and ordered to be printed. i 

Mr. Peltit also asked leave to submit a resolution 
in relation to Oregon; whieh was read, as follows: 


With a view. ther fore, of fising al 
the final adjustment of this question, s9 78 6ntial ta rhe 
peace of ihe 1wo commries, cannot be longer delayed, 
and, at the same time, of affording every possible « ppor- 
tunity to such final adjustment, on tertis ahke honorable 
and satisfactory 10 bath parties: J 

Resolved by the senate ond house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United Sintes be requested to 
give dne notice of twelve monilis to the guvernment of 
Great Britain thet, after the expiration of the suid terim 
of notice, the United States. of Ameriea will annul 
and abrogate the said convention of the 6th of August, 
1827, so continuing the provisions of the third article of 
the convention of the 20ih of October, 1318, aforesaid. 

The resolution was committed to the conmittee 
of the whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to he printed. 

Oregon, azain.—Mr. Dromgoole, on leave, mitro- 
duced a bill to annul and abrogate the convention of 
the 6th August, 1827, Jt was read, and is as fol- 


i heyond whieh 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of | lows; 


the United States of America, in_ congress assembled, 
That the president of the United States furthwith cause 


Whereas, &e. [We omit his preamble.] 
Beit therefore enacted, That the eaid convention shall 


notice io be given to the government of Great Britain; | be.acnuled and abrogated at the expiratien of twelve 


that the convention between the United States of Ame- 
rica aud Great Briain, eonceraing the territory onthe 
northwest coast of America, west of the Stony or Rocky 


| Mountains, of the sixth day of August. eizhteen hun- 


months nfier the date ol the delivery to the government 

of Great Britain of the one novice r quired to he given. 
Be it further enacted, hatt € president of the United 

States is hereby awhoris :d and required, in such s leinn 


died and iwenty-<even, signed at Lou ton, shall be an- and respectful inode ns he. may deem proper, to cause 


nullei aud ubrogated twelve months after giving said nu- 
lice. ~ 


the said due noice uf twelve months to be given in the 
name of the United States, une of the contracting par- 


| ‘The resolution was received and eommitted to the lies, to the goveriinent. of Great Britain, the other con- 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union, | tracting party. 


and ordered to he printed. 


Be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of ena- 


Mr. Brown, of Virginia, asked leave to move a, bling the president to comply herewith at as early a day 


resolution which it was read as follows: 


Wuereas the friendly relations now existing between , 


the United States aud Great Britain are in danger of be- 
ing interrupted, in consequence of the unsettled claims 
| ol the respective countriea to the territory lying on the 
noriliwest eoast ol America, wesi of ihe Stony Moun- 
tains; therefore, with a view to a. speedy and amicable 
seulement ef their differences— 


the United States of Ameria, in con, ress assembled, 
That the president of the U sited States cause notice tu 
be given t» the gov 'rnment of Great Britain, that the 
convennon between the United States and Great Britain, 
concerning the territory of Oregon, of the sixth of Au- 
gust, eigheen hundred and twenty-seven, signed al 
London, shall be annulled and abrogated at the expira- 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 


as be may think advisable, there be appropriate d a smn 
note xceeding —— dollars, to be used if. necessary, and 
tu be paid out of the money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. But nothing in this uct is iniended 
10 m'eitere with the right aid. discretion uf the proper 


j authorities of the two contracting parties to renew or 


pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory. 
The bili was also committed to the committee of 


| the whole on the state of the Unian, and ordered to 


| 


be printed. 

The United States and Mexico.Mr. Ashmun, on 
leave, moved the following resolution: 

Resolved That the president of the United States he 
requested to conimuniente to the hause of representatives 
any information in his possession, not heretufore commu- 


tion of the term of twelve months Irom and after said | nicated, which affects the relations existing between the 
uotice shall be given, conformably to ihe second article | United States and the Republic of Mexico, and particu- 


.af.the sajd convention of the sixth of August, eighteen | larly whether the army or navy of the United States, or 


hundred and twenty-seven. 


to the committee of the whele on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. M 

A petition was presented by Mr. Winthrop from 
Martha Gray, of Boston, praying remuneration as 
the widow for the services ol Captain Robert Gray, 
the discoverer of the Oregon or Columbia rivec and 
who was in the naval servics in the revolutionary 
war, and te whem she was married in February, 1794. 
The existing law limits pen-iors to marriages of any 
dale before Ist Jan., 1794. She prays an extension 
of it in this special case, and sets forth for her late 
husband also that he was the first to bear the flag of 
our country round the world. 

Referred to the committee on revolutionary pen- 
sions. 


Some considerable tin.e was next taken up by Mr. 
Bayly, of Virginia, in explalning his views and re- 
marks on his Oregon speech as commented upon 
criticised and exposed by Mr. 2 Johnson, of Tenn., 
Mr. Johnson replied, adhering to the justness of his 
own strictures.. Mr. Bayly cejomed. Mr. Johuson 
sur-rejoined. The chiet subject of th ir debate was 
the severity with which Mr. J. had reviewed Mr. 
B's opposition to giving the Oregon notice in con- 
sequence among others of, as he alleged to, Mr. 
'Adains! having expressed himself in its favor. 

, Oregon,—Mc. Tibbatis moved to terminate the Ore- 
gon debate on the 9th Feb. His motion was laid on 
the table by 99 to &8. 

The debate on giving the notice was cesumed in 
committee of the whole, Mr. Thompson spoke in 
favor of the measure He regarded it as one having 
a tendency to remove the dangers which otherwise 
present themselves of a tendency to and result in 
war. For want of a quorum, the cooiitlee then 
rose, and the house adjourned. 


Tuespay, Fea. 3. Oregon.—Mr. Jas. .4. Black, on 
leave, introduced the following: 

WHEREAS. &e., [the greater part of tne preainble 
we omit) so thal a longer cunnuuance of the above 
recited provisions of the couventiun aforesaid en- 
dangers those friendly relations which this country de 
sirea to maintaiu with ull nations, on honorable and equi 
table terms. 

Aud whereas this government has made repeated and 
laudable efforts jo settle and adjust the claims of both 
parues iu the spirit o1 liberal comprumise, but without 
succese: "o i: 


any part of either, has been ordered to move towards 


The resolution was received, read, and referred | ihat republic; and what vcenrrences have come tn the 


kvowledge of the president to require auch a movement: 
Provided, The intormation can, 1n bis opinion, be come 
muaicated without detriment to the publie iaterest. 

Oregon molice.—' The house again resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on the stale of the Un- 
ion, (Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution reported by Mr. 
C.J. Ingersoll, from the committee. on foreign af- 
fairs. i 

Mr. Leoke, of Virginia, first addressed the com- 
mittee in a speech ol much earnestness in opposition 
to the resolution giving notice, and in reply to the 
charges which had heen brought against the course 
of his state in relation to that measure. 

Mr. Strong, of N. Y.,took the opposite side of the 
question, and liighly eommniended the course of the 
president, as sarrying out the pledges of the Balti- 
niore Convention. 

He was followed by Mr. Sawyer, ol Ohio, who 
made a humorous and original speech iu support of 
our right lo Qregon and the whole continent, by Di- 
vine gift, as the theatre for the experiment of prin- 
ciples of liberty. Considering Great Britain as an 
intruder, he dealt her, many heavy blows, confess- 
ing that he was animated by un old grudge persona) 
te himself and eummon te his county, district, and 
the west generally, and to al) the people of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. Bell, of Kentueky, obtained the floer, and, on 
his motion, the cominittee rose. 

After the rising of the committee— 

Mr. Collamer asked leave to introduce the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
and he i$ hereby requested toeconimuricate to this house, 
sy far as in liis opinion tite public service will permit, ail 
Correspondence which has passed between the govern- 
inent ot Great Britain aud this government, or by or be» 
tween any of the officers of smd governments, in rela. 
tion to the country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
ity the dasi aunual messuze of the president to this 

OSE. 

Objections being tnade,a motion was made to 
suspeud the rules. The roles were suspended, and a 
motioa was made lo lay the resolution upon the table. 
Motion was lost, ayes 62, noes 94. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., asked leave to present reso- 
lations from the Memphis Convention. Their ree 
ception was objected to, and tbe house adjourned. 
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EBATE IN FHE U. S. SENA (T E. ing upon the president to lay before the house any|doubt that the gentleman to whom reference hag 


"information relative to the determination of any 
sovereign or combination of sovereigns to asaist 
aire : : SET 
On the motion to receive the resolntion offered by S inus Md brew ic Em cad 
Mr. ALLEN, relative to the, (motion. After dwelling briefly npon this, he also 
INTERFERENCE OF FOREIGN POWEAS. referred to Mr. Webster's resolution intredvced in 
T k . ithe house of representatives that an appropriation 
Some extracts from this debate were inserted in should be made to defray a mission to Greece as 
The following additional extracts | farther precedent for the right and propriety of in- 
are due to the occasion. dividual action of members in reference to national 
un. " uestions. The motion of Mr. Webster was not 
. Januaay 27. Foreign interference. — Mr. Allen, in | even referred to any committee but was at once ae 
justification of bis proceeding ip having introduced hated in committee of the whole on the state of the 
the resolutions against foreign interference in the re- Union. Mr. A. also quoted from Mr. Webster's 
lations between the United States of America and {speech then made, a passage in relation to the 
other states of this continent, next quoted from the | president's rasan UTE E ES respecting both South 
journal of the senate in 1840, the proceedings en- | America and Greece, as confirmatory ol the pro- 
tercd inta by Mr. Calhoun himself in relation to the priety of his own present movement. 
hrig Enterprise, the slave transport that was driven And now, Mr. President, (continued Mr. Allen) 1 
S fortuitously into a Bahama port, and the resolutions have referred to these things, as I stated at the out- 
instantly offered thereupon by Mr. Calhoun. That} set, to justify myself from the impotations cast upon 
series of resolutions was declaratory of the law of | me of arrogatinz to myself the business of the com- 
uations as interpreted by the gentleman himself, | mittee, by the presentation of this resolution. And 
and which he sought to have promulgated by the 'nuw ] will conclude by stating why I did not do this 
action af this body. How were they reecived?— [on the instant. I should have done it in that case 
They were met, with more of courtesy than the' with perhaps more :rmprudent ardor than now, had 
gentleman has shown towards the series which I} not tlie motion to lay on the table precluded debate, 
have sought to introduce. They were nol met at! and, of course, precluded me from the opportunity 
the threshold with any objection to their reception. `of repelling the intimations to which I have alluded. 
‘Trne a distingnished senator from Kentucky, not said all that I deem necessary on the 
now in this bedy, intimated that although he had ne 
objections lo theim, yet he did not exactly sce the 
necessity for the expression of the views of the 
senate on what he regarded as abstractions. And 
what response did the senator of South Carolina 
make? Mr. A. here read an extract from the speech 
Mr. Calhoun then made appealing to the senate 
to give their sanction to his resolutions, to give their 


conntenauce m the spirit of patriotism and of re-) any offence by saying that the senator bad not con- 
eiproca! favor and justice, to the sonthern doctrine | suited the senator trom Michigan, [ Mr. Cass,] the 
of right in slave properly, &c. &c., and referring to | senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] or any other 
the proud. recollections of the suuth that they had ! member of the committee, and had introduced the 
never hesitated to count cost or, danger whenever | resalutions on his own responsibility. I made ne 
the interest of any portion whatever of the Union | snch insinuations for the purpose impnted. I never 
even the most remote called for defence. make them. What Ihave to offer, is offered open- 

The gentleman (Mr. A. then went on to say) had) ly and direct. The fact has moved the senator most 
got his resolutions in—resalutions laying down a law | profoundly. [shall be very brief in my remarks 
coextensive with the globe itself; stretching over) on this oceasion, and on the various topics present- 
land aud sea; applicable alike to every barbarous (ed. J must say, in the first place, that the senator 
power and cvery civilized nation; applicable to all | from Ohio has utterly failed in. his effort. A chair- 
places and in all time. He had got these resolu- man of a committee, with subject matter contained 
tions in with a. view of their being incorporated as {in the presidents message already before them, 
the Ameriean interpretation of tlie law of nations. | moving a resolution on it here, or getling a vote of 
He had get them in to regulate the maritime inter- | the.senate, and thus acting on it! I say the question 
course of the universe—to operate upon the coun- | is withent precedent, becanse, I presume, the sena- 
cils of Great Britain and the decrees of Napoleon, ' tor has made a careful search, and has not found an 
because these extended only to the commerce of the | analoguus case. 


belligcrent nations. But the resolutions were more | [Mr. Calhoun, next dissented to the existence of 
exteusive than these decrees or the orders in canneil; “any analogy between the motion of Mr. Allen on 
and that being 80, when the senator had gol his re the one hand, and, ou the other, 
solutions in, he cried aloud, “now that they are those of Mr. Hannegan, denying any right to grant 
here, if yon do not pass them you surrender the | away by treaty the American claim to all Oregon, 
principle—not only the right, but the principle—and | or his own in 1840 in relation to the slave transport 
therefore you must mark well what you are about ** | hrig Enterprise, or that of Mr. Mallory in 1823 in 
Well, now, the senator from South Carolina was | reference to President Monrue’s message. which last 
net contented: with making that short speech which he was not conversant with and which therefore 
he delivered in the ronning discussion on the intro- : may have been an accidental exception to the rule. 
duction of the resulution, but he also made an ela- Mr. C. after giving his reasons for denying the exis- 
borate speech on the passage of the resclutions.— | tence of any analogy between them continued.] 
The resolutions having been referred to the com-|  ] will now pass un and make a few remarks on a 
mittee on foreign relations, who had charge of the subject touched by the senator from Michigan.— 
subjeet—thaugh he introduced them not as from that | Pye senator justified the course pursued by Mr. 
committee, but had the referred to it, just as Lnow | Monroe in 1823 and 1824. The ease was not analo- 
prepose to do with regard to the resolution now be-|gous, Ido not remember whether the injunction of 
fore the senate—and having undergone a slight 100- | Secrecy was remaved. A friend said last evening 
dification, which went to limit the extent of jurisdic- | it had been. However, i presume, after so great 8 
tion, they were reported back by the cummittee on | lapse of time, it will not be considered any violatiou 
foreign relations, and were passed by the unani-|ot confidence to state briefly the question which 
mous voté uf the senate of the United States. Here | ed to the declaration, We all remember the holy 
I find the vote, "ayes—Allen, Sic. Nays—none."— | alliance to overthrow Bonaparte. England refused 
Now upon 3 point of maritime Jaw—that law hy | to join it, although she acted with it. In the pro- 
which the British empire is sustained far more than | cess of time the üoly alliance contemplated an iù- 
by that thing which is called the British constitu | verferenee with the affates of South America, in or- 
tion—that law which holds her vast commercial | der to restore the dominion of Spain over her re- 
system togcther—that maritime Jaw extended ac-| yylted provinces, Our government received an in 
cording to ont interpretation of it, wa» here to be l timation fron Mr. Canning, who waa then at the 
enforced by the unantinous vate of the senate.— | head of the British ministry, a. man of extraordi- 
But it was all harmless then!—nay, the senator fram | nary sagacity and talent, stating at the same time 
Sonth Carelina was so ardent in his advocacy of) that if the American government would back the 
the resulutions, that he took occasion to call on all} British government, she wonld disconntenance such 
other parts of the Unien io come to their support, | interference. And this general declaration had re- 
claiming especial credit fer the sonth—that’s the | [erence tu a speeiic case, and stopped there. Mr. 
word— for having gone into two wars upon what he | Muproe was a wise man, and had no design of bur- 
was pleased to eall more northern than southern dening the conntry wuh a task whieh it could not 
questions. perform., Was a broader declaration claimed by 
Mr. A. after further vindication of his course the gentləman then secretary of state? As far as 
with that of Mr. Calhoun's himself as a precedent | my knowledge extends, it was never brought for 
adduced also the proceedings and quoted the reso-| ward for cabinet deliberation. It has been a long 


lution of Mr. Mallory, of December Ist, 1923, call- | time since, and 1 will nut. be positive. I have no 
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our last number. 


I have now, sir, 
subject. A 
Mr. Calhoun. Mr. President, I trust I have too 
much self-respect, too great a regard for the subject 
matter before the senate, to follow the example of 
| the senator from Ohio in giving the disenssion a 
personsal direction. 1 had not the slightest idea in 
the world, when I simply stated my views in mere 
detail, to which the senator has adverted, to give 


consequence of a deference to 


the intreduction of 
| us? 


quisite to gv over a 


been made js entitled to the paternity. I say so; 
becanse out of it grew the Panama convention, 
although it was not legitimately an offspring. But, 
if this declaration was right, the Panama conven- 
lion was no bad conception, and cur sending a min- 
ister con!d hardly be resisted. It was a more sen- 
sible form of carrying out a broad proposition. - But 
Mr. President, you and all the older senaters know 
what would have been the result. If, when we 
were called on, we had said we would jom Great 
Britain against the rest of the world, we would have 
been prostrate. 1 did, when the proposition first 
came up, give my consent to it; bnt, after reflection, 
thought that it bad a pernicious effect elsewhere; and 
would have it now. I made no opposition to this in 
Great Britain or the 
other European powers, but a deference to ourselves. 
Our own good sense should teach us that we onght 
not to undertake what we cannot perform. lt should 
be so with individuals, and with nations. By the 
adoption of the pricciple of the resolution, we would 
be called on to interfere whenever a European na- 
tion, right or wrong, should bring ou a conflict of 
arms between one or another nation on this conti- 
nent. ] would ask the senator from Michigan, where 
is the limitation? 

Mr. Cass. Will the gentleman allow me to ex- 
plain? The prineiple for which I contend is this: 
by such a deolaratioo as 
resolution, we would merely place our protest on 
record, not being thereby bound to any definite 
course of action, but being left free to maintain neu- 
trality or actively engage in enforcing the principle, 
as we might see fit. 

Mr. Calhoun. Well, wonld it not be better to 
waitfor the emergeney in which we wonld have 
sufficient interest to interfere, and sufficient power to 
make that interference influential? Why make ony 
such declaration now? What good purpose can it 
serve? Only to show to the men thatare to come 
after ns that we were wiser and more patriotic than 
we feared they might be! I cannot for my life, see 
a single good likely to result from this measure.— 
Will it have a tendency to conciliate European pow- 
ers, who, in case of a collision with Great Britain, 
might be friendly to us? or will such a declaration 
prevent these great five European powers, who, he 
says, have the regulation of the balanee of power, 
and can do their fiat in Europe trom attempting the 
execution of any of their schemes? Will mere 
vaporiug bravado have any practical effect? INo.— 
You must adopt a very different course of policy.— 
You must arm, equip, fit out your navies, raise 8 
powerful) revenue, aud resiat them by practical 
measures if you think proper to resist them. Will 
nut the effect of such a declaration be the very re- 
verse of all this practical course of policy? Will it 
not create great jealousy on the part of England?— 
Will it not militate against the formation of alliances 
on the part of nations favorably disposed towards 
No good effects can come from it. From first 
to last, in my opinion, it will be fallowed by un- 
qualified evil conseqnences. 1n this spirit I resist- 
ed it on a former occasion; in this spirit I resist it 
Dow. 


Mr. Allen rose and said, that as to the precedents 
—so many of which were on record, but of which 
he had been content to quote half a dezen—they 
stilt stood there unreplied to. The assertion of the 
senator from South Carolina, that they did mot ap- 
ply in the present case, was the most extraurdinary 
way of answering them. He did not think it re- 
ll the gentleman said; but one 
principle he wonld notice which was laid down by 
bim, and that was iu regard to tbe confinement of 


the powers of the senate until committees should re- 


port on matters referred to them. Now what would 
be the state of the question by the application of 


such a principle as tha? That constitution required 


the president to communicate to congress, at the 


opening of the session, his views ot our affairs, in- 


ternal and external. If the president's message 
eomprehends all those subjects, us it ought to do, 
its different portions sre referred (asa matter of 
course) to their several respective committees.— 
What thea? Why, as a matter of course, the sen- 
ate must sit there dumh until ıt may please the seve- 
ral committeas to report. The senate loses its pow- 
er over those subjects, and every one of its mem- 
hers is gagged—all are muzzled by the president's 
message which happens to allude accideutally to 
the matter. The president’s message recommend- 
ed appropriations for the army end fer the navy, 
and that portion of itis referred to the committee 
on military and on naval affairs; therefore, accord- 
ing to the senator from South Carolina, no sena- 
tor can originate a bill, or make a motion on the 
subject, because that reference extracts out of 
the senate that principle of vitality giviog it con- 


that conte nplated in the . 
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trol over the legislative field; ıt paralyses the sene 
ate, and, according to his doctrine no member of 
that body could originate-a motion. No where 
else but in the president's message are there to be 
introduced great questions of national interest.— 
» Well, the question is referred, and being referred, 
nota member of that body was to make a solitary 
motion, because the matter is sent to a committee.— 
Now, suppose the senator himself should happen to 
get into power, and take up every subject matter his 
imagination could suggest as possible tor congress to 
touch; that hts message came there and was refer 
red: why then, according to him, not a man could 
ofera resolution because the president's message 
had taken the matter up already. "There was some- 
thing so monstrous in that doctrine, that it was quite 
unnecessary to say another word on it. [Mr. Cal- 
houn here arose under the impression that Mr. A. 
had finisbed, but immediately gave way.] The sena- 
tor from S. Carolina in speaking of the declaration 
of Mr. Monroe in his message, had said that it was 
a specilic case, and that there was no specific case 
contained in the message of Mr. Polk. To that he 
(Mr. A.) would answer, that the president did not 
name a specific case in words; but there was some- 
thing named in words that came more home to them 
than the case of the South American republics; he 
alluded to the mention made of the interference of 
the Britisb and French governments to prevent the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. There 
was a case of interference—of palpable, political in 
terference. Yes, those powers had endeavored to 
come between us and Texas, and had offered a high 
boon to bribe that gallant people; and the people of 
the United States were now under an obligation, 
not tothe prompt energy of their government, but 
to the incorroptible honesty and stern patriotism of 
the people of Texas who bad large boons offered 
them to become, rot nominally, but substantially a 
British province. Why, did not every one see why 
Great Britain and France should wish to see Tex- 
as become a British province? On the part of these 
powers, there was no offer made to the govern- 
ments of Mexico and Texas to compromise their 
difficulties, nor that Texas should annex herself to 
Mexico; bnt they did propose to Texas, that if she 
ahould stay out of this Union, they would recognise 
and sustain her independence. Why? Because she 
would soon be on our frontier an independent peo- 
ple, who would have to look abroad for protec- 
tion, and so necesssrily put herself under the pro- 
tection of Frauce and England. It was on that 
ground he (Mr. A.) bad said a declaration ought to 
have been made against the interference of France 
and England: and if they had said against it that 
war ought to have been declared, that would have 
been the right and effective course. Those matters 
were alluded to in the presidents message. The 
object of that interference of France and England 
was to keep a member ont of the Union. There 
would be as much right to reduce a member to go 
outof the Union as to prevent one coming in; and 
Great Britrin and France would have as great a 
right to hold out an inducement to one of our dis- 
contentec states to leave the Union as to prevent 
Texas fram coming in. Well, there was the sub- 
ject aliuded to in the president's message, in so 
many words. Mexico and Texas were called by 
their names; and still the gentleman asked, where 
was therean allusion toa specific case? He (Mr. 
A.) had stated a case of Texas. And now he asked 
to be allowed--since the discussion had spread out 
further than he wished it, to say in reference to the 
condition of Mexico, that if the British and French 
governments being at the bottom of that audacious 
interference, avowed it, that would justify the resist- 
ance of our government. He was not to be fright- 
eued by the ery of war. He bad.no hesitation in 
aaying that if any effurt should be made to place a 
French prince on the throne of Mexico, or to re- 
store Texas as a province of Mexico, it would be 
the bounden duty of the United States to prevent 
those results. ‘he gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Calhoun,] to strenghten his views of the ques- 
lion, took care to get on the other side of the goal. 
He went all the way to Patagonia, whilst he (Mr. 
A.) staid at home, al the mouth of the Mississippi; 
he kept by our own shores, to show that there were 
matters occurring so solemn as to calf the attention 
of the president of the United Strtes—occurrences 
no less important than the interference of two 
powers of the holy alliance with this government 
within a couple of years past. When he said that 
these powers were both inembers of the holy alli- 
ance, be did not say Englaod was so on paper, ur 
that Lord Castlereagh signed the articles agreed to 
by the Emperor of Russia or the Kiog of Prussia, in 
1814. Great Britain did not sign it, neither did ber 
minister; but the fact is, the only reason, as stated 
by the uiiuister, why it was not dune was that while 


the other sovereigns signed it in person that thing 
called the British constitution required it to be sign 
ed by a responsible minister, thereby causing au 
incongruity which alone prevented the signature.— 
But substantially for giving effect to the project put 
forward by the holy alliance, Great Britain was as 
much a memher then and now as the other sove- 
reigns; and France had adhered, after the restora 
tion of the Bourhons, to the principles of the holy 
alliance. He (Mr. A.) was not, then, mistaken in 
saying that two members of the holy alliance 
within three, two, even one year, had interfered to 
change our political organization, and interfered 
to prevent the admission of a state into the Union; 
and that upon the said grnund it was necessary to} 
check it. Now if the gentleman [Mr. C.] wanted 
a case, let him look at home. He was not going to 
bring him (Mr. A.) to Patagonia al! the way. He 
knew the strength of his position, and he would ad- 
here to it. These resolutions looked 1o that inter- 
ference, and when they came to be discussed, they | 
would see who made ont the strongest case in the 
matter. Why, they saw that years ago, the British 
government were charged to their teeth, by the 
senator (rom South Carolina himself, with interfer- 
ing in the most outrageous manner; and he gave 
that fact as a reason for the hurry and expedition 
we should exercise in the case of Texas, before | 
Great Britain interfered. He (Mr. A.) then went 
for Texas with al! his heart, not upon principle of 
local advantage; he went for it to gratify no preju- 
dice—to strengthen no sectional interest—but be- 
cause he believed the happiness and prosperity of tne 
great mass of the people of this country would be 
increased by it. He againsaid that they had then 
a case for their interference and they allowed the 
time to go by; bet there was another time approach- 
ing which by improving they might do service The. 
executive ought, in his judgment, to place a pro- 
test before those foreign governments of France and 
England. Their mediation is no longer required; it 
is a dangerous thing which ought not to be resorted 
to by this government. When they came to medt-! 
ate, they came to assail, by cutting up this conti- 
nent in parcels, driving its inhabitants here and there 
as droves of hogs. They were at liberty to come on 
lawful business, in pursuit of their commercial! traf- , 
fie—to buy and sell—but they must keep their dis- 
tance. The people of this continent wanted none, 
of their arbitration—they would have none nf it.— 
Their own differences they might have, but they 
called upon no European sovereign to arbitrate.— | 
They commenced with mediation in this very mat- 
ter between Mexico and Texas, and ended with an | 
open struggle to prevent the annexation of Texas 
to thia Union. Now, of this the president of the! 
United States was satisfied; he had stated it wisely, | 
and in accordance with the wishes of the people of, 
the United States. The further duty was to lay 
a protest before the cabinets of France and Eng- 
land, and call an extraordinary session of congress, 
if necessary, and make at once a declaration of 
war. If he did that, there would be no more, they 
would hear no more, of balance of power for a 
century hence. But so long as they moped along, 
neutralized the alfair embodied in the president’s 
message, and proclaimed by their silence (as the 
senator said his silence proclaimed the case of the 
vessels) they disclaimed what the president said.— 
And now he would again say what he har said 
long before—that neither the case of Texas, nor 
that of Oregon, had anything todo with Great Bri-, 
tain’s course-‘on the subject. She was looking at. 
the structure of thatsystem which was attracting | 
to itall the weary of the world; whose example | 


repubti Tlowever that might be they would not 
go to the paims of preventing any such confedera- 
tions by showing the white feather. When they 
talked of preparation, they were charged with a de- 
sire for war, as if there existed upon the earth a 
single man who would desire war so long as it could 
be avoided or postponed. He (Mr. A.) would not 
have alluded to the interference in tlie affairs of 
Texas, but for the remarks of the senator from 
South Carolina, that no specific case had heen named 
iu the presidents. iaessage, imasmuch as he did not 
mention that of the Sonth American republics. He 
(Mr. A.) had spoken of that of Texas as one much 


| more nearly connected with their own firesides.— 


That interference should cease; it must cease; and 
they might as well tell Europe calmly and mildly in 
the form of those resolutions, at the heginning, as 
by a declaration of war. "Thesovereigns of Europe 
could not be allowed to interfere in the affairs of 
this continent as they had done in the case of Tex- 
as and Mexico. ‘The thing cannot he tolerated; 
and if this congress takes upon itself to negative 
the declarations of the president, and by that neza- 
tion to hold out an encouragement for European in- 
terlerence in our affairs, the people will send a con- 
gress that will notdo it. ‘This matter has not sprung 
up in an hour—it is not to be denied in an hour.— 
The substance of this resolution must be before 
congress till it receive its sanction. Jt is nut child's 
play that it can be senuted ont in this way. It shall 
receive that attention from me, at least, which I be- 
leve every feeling of patiiotism requires that I 
should bestow upou it. 


Mr. Calhoun. The senator supposes that I would 
have transferred the whole power on this subject to 
the committee. It is hardly necessary to reply to 
that. Cummittees are but the creatures of the se- 
nate. As to Texas, Mr. President, as for as I had 
any share in the management of that particular 
question, I can only say that that declaration of Mr. 
Monroe had not the weight of that piece of paper; 
and if a thousand such declarations, in even slrong- 
er terms, had been made and passed the senate, they 
would not have had that weight. Declarations, sir, 
are easily made. The affairs of nations are nnt con- 
trolled by mere declarations. If a declaration of 
opinion were sufficient to change the whole course 
of events, no nation would be more prompt than 
we. But we must meet interference in our affairs in 
another way. We must meet it as it was inet in the 
case of Texas—decidedly, boldly, and practically. 
We must meet each particular case by itself, and 
according to its own merits, always taking care to 
assert our cights whenever it Is necessary to assert 
them. As to general abstract declarations of that 
kind, | would not give a farthing for a thousand of 
them. They do more harın than good, or rather no 
good at all, but a great deal of harm. While up, T 
wish to allude to same remarks of the senator from 
Michigan. He seems to think that the news by the 
fast steamer was as belligerent as he could have an- 
ticipated. 

Mc. Cass was understood to say that he did not re- 
gard the eharacter of the late news to be such as 
to warrant any change in our defensive policy; but 
the honorable senator was almost inaudible in the 
gallevy. 

Mr. Calhoun proceeded: Such an opinion coming 
from such a hizh authority, it is proper, perhaps, 
that I give mine. I have read the articles in the 
papers, und as far as | am capable, I have endea- 
vored to trave in my mind the effects which the final 
change of the ministry forming under Sir Robert 
Peel are likely to exercise on our affairs. The re- 
sult of the reflection is the opinion that the change 
in the question is fikely to be highly propitious.— 


was doing more to overthrow the dynasties of dd 


thousand years, than all the armies that poured in-| Phe few words reau by the senator from one of the 
to France, under the allied sovereigns, could do) articles might seem to bear against this conelusion; 
if marshalled and brought into array against’ put not so, | think, if taken in connexion with other 
it. It was that system, it was the. New World articles. "The whole tone of the English press, 
that was affrighting the old; it was the new, witliout n single exception, so far as | have seen, 
idea which emanated from the bosom of the New! indicates an anxious desire to adjust this question 
World, and flashes like the beneficent light of day, with the United States in a peacefulmanner. But at 
throngh the night of European tyranny; proclaiming tte same time the whole tone and spirit of that 
to the masses that they were born to liveand be hap-' press shows that Great Britain thinks she has some 
py; not with saddles on their backs, nor with masters | rights in Oregon, and if the United Siates under- 
booted and spurred to ride them from the cradle to, take to assert her exclusive right to the whole, with- 


the grave. Those were the questions which 25 years 
of peace had prodnced in the world, and whose 
agitation was enabling the people of Europe to go 
to work and accumulate great masses of wealth in 
their hands, thereby making themselves felt in the) 
administration of political power. lt was that vn-| 
conquerable spirit which is established aud cherish- | 
ed by our example which was giving Great Britain | 
apd the allicd sovercigns of Europe more concern | 
than a patch of snow covered soil on the frontier of 
Maine, or on the shore of the Pacific Ocean. She 
used these as pretexts; perhaps she would find them 
large enough to form a confederatiun against tins 


out consulting her, the issue must be an appeal to 
arms. On ascertaining the news brought by the 
"Liberty," my first impression was that Lord 
Jotin Russell could not stand, and that conviction I 
intimated to some friends. But I hardly anticipated 
the return of Sir Robert Pecl. Yet I must say that 
that return of Sir Robert Peel, and with reinstated 
power, | regard as one of the most propitious cir- 
cumstances possible for this country. There must 
be avery great change since l had a share 10 the 
management of public affairs, if the British go- 
vernnient be not anxious to settle this difficulty in 
au amicable manner. My convictions are now 
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stronger— much stronger, sir—than tney were, that 

Uus question cau be honorably settled by negotia- 

tion. Mr. President, if it should not be so settled, I 

fear much of the responsibility will rest upon us.— i 
Instead of engaging in these agitaling discussions in 

the front of these indications, being a wise course, I | 
regard it'as any thing but wise, That quietness with | 
which the whole British press has received the! 
president’s message appears to me to set 3 proper 

example to us. We ought tu receive the informa- | 
tion, I think, highly favorahle to an honorable set- 
tlement of this question; and to noue other than an 
honorable settlement would I ever agree—we ought 
to receive 1t in the same spirit. If so received and 
acted on. as l have confidence it will be, by the ex- 
ecutive, I have, | repeat stronger hopes than ever 
that all will be settled in an honorable and peaceful 
way. 

Mr. Cass. 1 have no doubt that we may make a 
better arrangement with the Peel ministry than we | 
could have made with a Russell ministry, and for | 
the reason that Lord John Russell had committed 
himself before the world; but 1 fear they are all; 
committed in the same way. As for the subdued ; 
tone of the British press, to which reference has, 
been made, it only shows that nations cannot, any | 
more than individuals, long keep at fever heat. If’ 
any one wants to see ahuse fervid enough of this | 
country, let bun look al the Times. For myself, l; 
confess Ido not see where the point of union be- | 
tween the two countries exists. I do not see ang | 
practical offer on the part of Great Britain that we | 
can accept, nor any from us that she can aceept.— j 
ldo not see how the two nations are to meet. In- 
al! these papers l do not find one word that touches 
upon that difficult view of the whole matter. This 
is nol a mere question of language—of phaseology. 
The great question is whether one or o'her, or both 
nations, are disposed to yield so as to meet on com- 
mon ground. Now, one word more, if you please. 
The gentleman from South Carolina lias said that a 
declaration -is a mere piece of paper. Sir, paper 
ballets may sometimes be as mischievous as leaden 
ones, I have no idea, however, tbat if you adopt 
this resolution, we must gu to war. It is a protest 
that we do not recognise their claims and principles | 
—and why? That some twenty years hence the 
world should not get up and say you are bound by. 
your tacit acquiescence, It is the practice of na- | 
lions that makes the law of nations; that is certain 
in a political sense. The practise of yesterday is 
the principle of to-morrow. Nuw we vught to say | 

“to England and the world “we acknowledge no such | 
principle.” We are growing stronger every day.— | 
Time is dealing well by us. We do not want, hows: 
over, to assume the characler of propagandists, hy 
adopting this declaration, We all know that this 
balance of power in Europe is nothing more or less ; 
than a balance to maintain. monarchieal institutions 
under the guise of supporting a necessary equality. 
Now 1 do hope that we shall be contented with our! 
own good things, aud nut practice a system of po- 
liucal propazandism. If other patious prefer mo 
narchical governments to republicauis:u, we have 
no right to complain of their decisive, however, 
much they differ fron us. The worll is wide 
enough for them and for us. But we do ask to pro- 
test against the establishment of these monarenical 
institutions on this continent by any influence, direct | 
or indirect. We say that would he dangerous Lo our , 
progress, lo our peace, aod to the extension of the 
area ol liberty. Tne banorable senator from South 
Carolina alluded to a great contest of principles 
which was sometime or other to take place. ‘There 
are antagonistic principles at work, which the must 
superticial observer cannot fail to perceive. The 
contest must come. Whether the present or the) 
succeeding generation will sec it, I know not; bot 
come that contest will. Ihave no desire, let me 
repeat, to go to war for purposes of political propo- 
gaudism. All I maintain is the right to support our 
own instilutions, and to ward off opposition, — It is 
in this order of things that 1 have alluded to facts 
eonnected with the operations of European powers 
on this continent. 1 have been actuated by uo de- 
sire to excite prejudice against foreign governments. 
My sole desire 15, that thc American people should 
be fully awake to the nature of their own condition, 
and be prepared to meet all the responsibilities that 
devolve upon them, whatever difficulties or dangers 
may surround them. The censure thrown upou a 
casual expression of the honorable gentleman irom 
Ohio, induces me to repeat it. lt was tothe effect 
that we should be prepared in heart as well as in 
arms. And, sic, | do hope that if war comes, il 
will find every eiuzen of the United States prepared 
m heart Such preparation is the surest augury of 
success. 

br. J, M. Clayton, 
senate. Mr. Clayton was opposed to the leave, 


next erose and addressed the 
and 
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because that portion of the presidents message 
which covers this whole subject, had already been 
referred to the committee on foreign affairs.— 
Moreover Mr C. views the proposition as unpariia- 
meutary and ont of order. 
mocratie" party on the Panama question was in di- 
rect opposition to and conflict with it, Mr. C. 
quoted the amendment moved by Mr. McLane, of 
Del. in 1826, to the resolution to pay a minister to 
Panama, in proof of this assertion, which amend- 
ment took ground against any entangling connexion 


lor alliance whatever with any of the other Ame- 


rican nations either to prevent “changes in their go- 
vernment, or interference or colonization of them 
by European powers.’ The whole of the now so- 
called democratic party voted in favor of that 
amendment, and among them were the names of 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Polk; the latter the identi- 
cal man now in the presidential office. Mr. C. also 
here read some quotations fram a speech then made 
hy one Mr. Polk in favor of that amendment of Mr. 
McLane. Mr. Polk's remarks were as follows: 


“We have declared it as our opinion, by the adop 
tion of the amendment, thal our policy was now, as 
it ever had been, lo observe a strict neutrality be- 
tween. all beliigecent powers; that -in extending our 
commercial relations with foreigo nations, weshould 
have with them as little polities] connexion as pos 
sible; that we shouid ‘preserve peace, commerce, 
and Iviendship with all nations, aod form eatangling 
alliances with none; that we should not *form any 
alliance, offeusive or defensive, or negotiate respeet- 
Ing such alliance with allor asy of the South Ame- 
rican republics; nor should) we become parties with 
them, or either of the u, to any joint declaration, fur 
the purpose of preventing the interference of any of 
the European powers, with their independence or 
form of government,’ or ‘to any compact for the 
purpose of preventing colonization on the coutinent 
of America — These ave sentiments, Mr. P. said, to 
which he most heartily subsertbed. However 
stroug his sympathies might be m favor of liberty 
and republican insutations, in whatever part of the 
world they might make their appearance, tlie peace, 
the quiet, aud prosperity of liis country were para- 
mount to every other consideration.” 


Mr. Clayton, after quoting the foregoing sentences 
of Mr. Polls speech in 1826, said he did not inteud 
(o commit binisell for or against the doetrine avow- 
ed in this resolution, and concluded by protesting 
against the ever recurring changes thus being made 
of what was to form the foundation of demoeratic 
principle. Ít was moreover out of order to offer a 
resolatiun to refer agai a subject already referred 
to Lhe committee on foreign attuirs. 


Mr. Woodbridge, contended it was sot out of or- 
der to reter special matters to a committee, although 
their general subjeut liad already been referred and 
trom the journal in support of his 
view. 


Mr. Simmons advocated the leave. 


Mr. Archer preferred at the present juncture that 
the motivu shoold not prevail. 


Mr. Breese arose and vindicated the motion of Mr. 
Allen against the assertion of the senator from South 
Catolina, (Mr. Callioun,) that it was without a pre- 
cedent. Mr. B. also vindicated the importance of 
the declaration of Mr. Monroe agatust the present 
opinions of the senator and maintained that its im- 
portauce had been felt at the tme and was felt 
throughout the world. Talk of want of force in a 
mere veclaration! ‘There was a declaration made 19 
t716. Mr. B. would cordially support the motion 
for leave. It was proper by such declaration to 
prepare the spirit and heart of the nation for ats du- 
duties, 


Afler a few remarks from Mr. Calhoun, the ques- 
tion was then put, and the yeas and nays being tak- 
en, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs.. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chai- 
mers, Colquitt, Diekyisou, Dix, Fairfield, Hanuegan, 
Lewis, Niles, Pennyhacker, Semple, Sunmous, Speight, 
Sturgeon, ‘Torney, Waodhridge, and Yulee—26. 

NAYS —Messrs. Archer, Barro v, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Tuomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Orrteu- 
den, Davis, Evana, Greene, llautington, Jarnagin, 
Johnsona, of Lomsiana, MeDnthe, Mangum, Miler, 
Pearce, Phelps, Upham, Webster,—21. 

So leave was granted to introduce the resolution; 
whieh was then read, referred to the committee on 
foreign relations, aud ordered to be printed lor the 
use of the senate, 

Mr. Sevicr wished to stale, in explanation of his 
not voting, that hie had paired off wilh a friend, 
utherwise be would have voled lor the receplion of 
the resolution. 


The course of ‘the de- |. 


COMMENTS OF THE FRENCH PRESS UFON 
THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT." 


From the Journal des Debats. 

1tis plain that Mr. Polk belongs to a new school, 
and that the American democracy, of whose passions 
he seems to be the faithful exponent, has given 
itself up, since it» seizure of Texas, to an ambition 
which may yet be fatal to it. This message is with- 
out a precedent, not merely in the manner in which 
it treats the Oregon question bul for the general 
tone which characterizes it. Until the present time, 
certainly until the time of Jackson, the messages 
have been wont to speak with caution of the Euro- 
pean powers. The presilents were men, who had 
visited Europe, and whu had appreciated witn their 
own eyes the power of the great states of the Ola 
World. In these their solemn documents, prepared 
especially for the multitude, they were wont lo dis- 
play their pride in (heir republican institutions, and 
to make a pompous parade of the unequalled (that 
was the favorite word) prosperity of their country; 
but they were careful to avoid anything that might 
be taken on the other side of the Atlantic, for vain 
and ridiculous bravado. They exhorted the nation, 
in conformity with the farewell address of Washing- 
ton, to keep within their own territory, and to seek 
no other conquests than those which they were 
achieving with so much profit, over the wild and 
vpentlivated domains ol Nature. Quite unlike his il- 
lustrious predecessors, Mr. Polk places himself ona 
level with the rnde cultivators of the valley of the 
Ohio, who entertain the belief that Europe is no- 
thing but one great mass of degraded beings, groan- 
ing under the weight of monarchical power, over 
whom the furees of the Union might easily prevail. 
It is impossible otherwise to explain his imprudent 
language towards England. à 
This is not, however, the only power towards 
which the message assumes an arrogant tone. France 
is also handled somewhat roughly, in connection 
with the Texas affair. He makes it a cause of re- 
proach, that France shnuld have desired the forma- 
tion of Texas utoao independent state, instead of 
swelling the American confederacy;and the annexa- 
tion of Texas is spoken of as a victory achieved over 
Europeai monarchies! He reminds France that she has 
been the ally of the United States; that she has an 
interest in common with that of the Union, the pre- 
servation of the lreedom of the seas. It is true, that 
| France is in favor of maritime liberty, but that li- 
| berty has nothing to do with the affairs uf Texas. — 
| France has heeu the powerful, courageou-, and use- 
ful ally of the Union; she bas always rejuiced im the 
‘increase of American prosperity and power. But 
that is no reason why she should syoipathise 
with the United States when they give themselves 
up, for no good cause, toa lust ul conquest; or when, 
by a course of proceeding, ever to be condemned, 
they take from Mexico one of her fairest provinces, 
and appropriate it to themselves, in. order that they 
may re-establish therem, that which the Mexicans 
had, themselves, so nobly abulished, the infamous 
instituueu of human slavery. Altbungh France is 
nota republic, she is none. the less devoted to the 
cause ot liberty. She loves justice, and has not 
| Been able to wituess without a feeling of pam, the 
‘violation, by the United States, of the laws of na- 
tons, in their spoliauon of Mexico, upon which sub- 
‘ject the message of Mr. Polk speaks in terms of the 
most detestable hypuciisy; lor, to read his message, 
| one would think that, at tus day, and aller the sei- 
zure of ‘Texas, the United States had good grounds 
lor complaint against Mexico, — Frauce, therefore, 
only acted 1n obedience to a noble inspiration, when 
she negotiated with the view of putting an end to 
these encroachments, which nothing can jusuly.— 
France, in shurt, lias come to the conclusion, that in 
America, as every where else, 1t would be weil that 
there sliou!d be a balance of power. Upon this last 
poiut, Mr. Polk assumes one position which is quite 
madtiiesthes He is not willing that dis system of 
the equilibrium of states should. apply to America, 
The new continent, aceording to linn leaves Europe 
to jtself ; aud therclure Europe should, in like maus 
ner, abstain from ail mtcrlerence with the afans of 
America. But the case 15 not a similar oue, and 
Mr. Polk ruus a parallel. where thero can be none, 
America, he telis us, has never sought to obtain tere 
ritory by couquest in Europe. ‘This we can readily 
beieve. Tins 1t has never done, and will not, Jor a 
long tune lo come. Oa the other liaud, Europe was, 
in possession ul the whole of America, some sevanty 
ycars ago, and still preserves there possessions which 
she has uot yet renounced, We have there Guiana, 
which we hope to. turn to good account, at uo very 
distant day, England possesses there Canada, with 
ns vast dependencies, Balize, and her portion of 
Goiaua; Russia and Hottaud both have important 
possessions on that continent. ‘fhe whole Archipe- 
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lago of the Antilles belongs to Europe. The Euro- 


< pean powers are, therefore, also American powers, 


and this is. why they have a right to entertain a de- 
sire to have an equilibrium among the states of the 
New World. The claim of Mr. Polk upon this point, 
utterly without any foundation as it is, would de him 
honor, if it had been disinterested; but he takes care 
to inform us expressly to the contrary. He is an 
enemy to this doctrine of an American equilibrium, 
because he wishes, as he shamelessly declares, that 
thnse American states which desire to annex them- 
selves to the Uoion, should have the liherty of doing 
so. ]n this, at teast, he is more frank than he is in 
his protestations of sympathy towards Mexico, which 
he has dared to insert in another portion of his mes- 
aage; but he is not more honest. With the lack of 
understanding which belongs to “European monar- 
chies,” on this side of the Atlantic, we can recog- 
nise in this doctrine only a means of seizing, without 
opposition, upon California, then upnn Sonora, then 
upon the province of Chihuahua, and by degrees 
upon Mexico itself. This isa policy most brutally 
selfish, and we venture to express our strongest cen- 
sure of this pretended patriotism of the modern 
schonl of the United States, persuaded as we are, 
that it is thus the repose of the world is disturbed, 
and that it seldom fails to bring frightful calamities 
upon the country, in return for some ephemeral ad- 
vantages.” 

The National thus replies to the article in the 
Journal des Debats: 

“The English press, which is not generally dis- 
tinguished by the moderation and decency of its 
language with regard to the United States, is sur- 
passed, in violence and bitterness, by our ministerial 
papers. We must acknowledge, however, that it is 
no longer surprising that the Journal des Debats 
speaks of an allied nation in terms which even the 
declared enemies of America refrain from. It has 
become the settled policy of this orgao of M. Gui- 
zot’s, to slander and speak injuriously, on every oc- 
casion, and upon the slightest pretext, of the Ame- 
rican government and the head of that government. 
The motive for this systematic hatred is, however, 
very simple. The Union isa republic. Under the 
favorable influence of democratic institutions, the 
prosperity of this happy country 1s developed in a 
manner truly wonderful. The population increases; 
credit is established; agriculture and industry are 
improved; commerce is expanded; the limits of the 
territory are extended every day; and yet the Ame- 
rican people govern themselves, and it is to the very 
principles of its political constitution that it owes 
the unheard of progress which makes the U. States 
an nbject of admiration. and envy to the rest of the 
world. Now itis easy to be seen that this is a bad 
example for tonarchtal Europe, and is it not asto- 
nishing that the official and officious organs of that 
old regime, which neitlier secures the material wel- 
fare nor respects the liberty of the people, should be 
terrified, and fear the contagion; from thence springs 
the anger of the Debafs; a counterfeit indignation, 
which conceals more tear than rea! hatred. 


But even though unsust, passionate, aod unskilful, 
at least one should not lay himself open to charges 
of incorrectoess and error. 1t 1s worse than a fault, 
n isa blunder, to adopt the language of the great 
statesmen of tliis system. What advantage was to 
be gained, for example, by leaving the region of 


of France are entirely with the Americao alliance. 
We have both of us a common enesny; this ensiny is 
England. There is no need of our designating, by 
name, the defeoders which this enemy has found 
among us, or of explaining the secret of the devoted 
support she has met with here, to the great injury of 
the general interests of the country.” 5 

The Siecle, an oppnsition journal, which has al- 
ways blamed the pretensions of Mr. Polk to the 
whole of Oregon thus remarks: 

“The tone of the message is peareful; the secret 
meaning, which is more thao once betrayed, is for 
war. Frequent contradictions arise from this con- 
trast between the expression and feeling. Without 
going any farther, the president reproduces the cele- 
hrated declaration of Mr. Munroe, which consists 
in pretending that the United States have an exclu 
sive right to the possession of N. America, and that 
they ought notto permit any European power to 
form settlements there; nevertheless, it does not pro- 
pose expelling, from this vast territory, the Russiaos 
who occupy the west, beyond the 54ih parallel, nor 
the English, who possess it on the east, beyond the 
49th. Mr. Polk does not seem to suspect that there 
is any danger for a government in thus manifesting 
that its power ıs not at the height of its ambition. 

In another part of the message, the president, 
making allusion to the negotiations which have se- 
veral times taken place between England ond the 
United States, recognizes that the offers of compro- 
mise already made by the United States, involved 
the obligation to renew those overtures; at the same 
time he affirms that there is no longer any room for 
negntiating, and that the United States have the sole 
right of occupying the Oregon territory. He does 
not show much respect for logie, by such a course of 
argument. 


We have treated the message of the President of 
the United States with impartiality, and we have not 
sought to disguise the unreasonable character of 
some of its expressions, which seein to he addressed 
less to any particular cabinet than to the European 
powers, and particularly to France. Although the 
foolish conduct of M. Guizot, which had all the suc- 
cess it deserved with regard to Texas, has in some 
manner provoked this haughty rebuke, we regret 


that the United States are not more in the habit of | 


distinguishing France, at all times so well disposed 
towards them, from her pusillanimous goverument. 
But we cannot forbear remarking, with a simplicity 
how truly grand the first magistrate of the American 
republic renders liis account to his fellow citizens of 
the situation of their affairs, both abroad and at 
home. The disdaia which Mr. Polk shows for the 
sobterfuges and trickery of the old Europeao diplo- 
macy is a valuable lesson, given as it is with the au- 
| thority of success, obtained by the vigor and decision 
of the policy which has always acted openly. 


monarchies, will find inuch food for reflection in this 

document, which is a striking and bold expression of 

the state of feeling of this powerful democracy, 

which our poor courtiers sometimes affect to des- 
1e.” 

i La Presse thus comments upon the message: 

“The message is as clear as one could wish with 
regard to Oregon; and the words of the president are 
calculated to embarrass the English government. It 
will be recollected that in the last session Su Rohert 


The | 


monarchies of our continent, even constitutional | 


the public mind was at first much excited by the 
tone of the message, the rise of public stucks has not 
been paralyzed." 

Tne Constitutionnel says: 

“Itis easy to see that the unfavorable reception 
given to the philippics in his official journal has 
made the president more moderate, with regard to 
the question of Oregon. After the warlike decla- 
rations of the Union, at Washington, after the semi- 
official announcements of some of the demoeratic 
journals, that the message would contain an absolute 
assserlinn of the right of the United States, and 
would reject, at once, all idea of compromise, the 
language of Mr. Polk scems singularly tame and 
| softened down. The president, after having enume- 
rated the previous negotiations, and having announce- 
ed that the offers of adjustment had all failed, and 
that it is time to renounce them, and elaim the whole 
of Oregon, contents himself with merely proposing 
the annulment of the convention of 1827; he after- 
wards proposes measures for the protection of the 
Americans already established in Oregon. As to the 
manner in which he desires to have the negotiation 
conducted with England, he does not say a single 
word. fle has not made the stightest allusion to the 
more or less probable necessity of having recourse 
to arms,to terminate the difficulty. So far from 
this, Mr. Pulk submits, in advance, and with wil- 
lingness, to the measures, thougli differing from his 
own, which cougress may adopt, to regulate the 
question. He holds a very different language, not 
only from the previous declarations of the Union, 
but also (rom tlie meoaciog and provoking tone 33- 
sumed by Mr. Tyler, last year, ou the subject of 
Texas and Oregon. 

lí Mr. Polk is obliged to lower his pretensions, in 
regard to England, he revenges himself upon M. 
Guizot, who has succeeded in making quite a noise 
about rothing in America, and who serves as a breast- 
plate for Lord Aberdeen. Mr. Polk onty meotions, 
in passing, the iotervention of England with the af- 
fairs of Texas, but he dwells severely upon the ri- 
diculous and miserable part which France played in 
this affair; and, as to the famous theory of the ba- 
lance of power in America, improvised by M. Gui- 
zot, in order to justify his imprudence, it excites the 
tile of the American president. It furuishes him 
wiih an excuse of indulging in a little harmless blus- 
ter, 1D protesting that the Union «ill shrink from no 
sacrilice to prevent Europe from intermeddling with 
her loreign affairs. 1t is truly honorable for France 


thus to furnish a foreign government with 3 prelext 
lor useless bravados."? 


The Courier Francais speaks of the message us be- 
ing very warlike in its language, bnt pacific in in- 
tent,—tliat it barks loudly, but without any inten- 
tion of bitmg. According to it, we are to lay at the 
(door of the ministry, and not at that of the country 
the reproaches which Mr. Polk addresses to the 
French public policy. 

L'Esprit Public thinks that there hag not been as much 
attention given to the message as its importance de- 
serves. Ít sces in ita declaration of. war in fact 
which will make negotiation a very difficult matter, 
and if the senate shall be of the same mind as the 
president, of which happily there is some doubt, be- 


| tuie a year, Eugland and the United States wil! be 
at war. 


- 


The Reforme, a republican journal, lias only eulo- 


loose and general declamation, and entering the do- | Pee! publicly enagaged, in the name of the cabinet, | 
main of fact. Texas is a dangerous subject for M.|not to desist from the preteosions previously an 
Guizot; we have not forgotten that the unfortunate | nounced. Oce of the two governments rust retreat, 
intervention of our diplomacy in this question | 


giums and admiration of the language and lirmness 
of Mr. Polk. La Patrie, a very moderale and pacifie 
journal, protests against the importance which many 


was, perhaps, the greatest fault of our foreign 
policy of the twenty-ninth of October. It would 
have been prudent then to have passed over this 
sunject. ‘Jhe Journal des Debats did not think 
so. and vou cun hardly believe the generous accents 
which tave been drawn from their mk-stand, to 
brand this American republic, **which violates the 
priaciples of the laws of nations, which abandons 
itself without reason to the spirit of conquest, to 
appropriate to itself one of the most beautiful pro- 
vinces of Mexico, and despoil the Mexiean nation.” 
This is in truth, infamous; and the annexation of 
Texas, under such circumstance, would be *'a pro- 
ceeding to be forever condemned.” 

Unfortunately, all this fine show of virtue and ge- 
nerous inspiration falls before a simple date; the in- 
dependence of Texas had been recognised by France 
and England, before the annexation; consequently 
the separation of this territory from Mexico was 
consummated before the United States accepted the 
offer which the young republic made, ol uniting it- 
self to the great American family. Consequently, 
if there has been any spoliation, the reproach must 
fall as much upon us as upon the Union. What is 
it, then, that the Journal des Debats wishes to prove? 

The Americans must not deceive themselves, and 
in truth they do not; they know that the sympathies 


however, or the difference be settled by force. But, 
however had affairs may look, we still think they 
will be settled by negotiation; each will make some 
concession. The American government has never 
been as ahsolute as it now appears. These rights 
which Me. Polk affirms to beso clear, are, on the 
coulrary, capable of being contested. His predeces- 
sors have opened the way fora settlement. He will 
yet return to it. England was wrong not to have 
before accepted the arrangement which was propos- 
ed to her. She has, as she has oftea done, evinced 
too much rapacity. 

But now, she will undoubtedly prefer the compro- 
mise before refused, to a war which would be disas- 
trous to both powers. The question is besides now 
put in such terms that there is no longer any possi- 
ble adjournment, and the whole attention of 
countries must be immediately fixed upon it. 
not to be doubted that the views of the president will 
obtain a considersble majority in the house of re- 
presentatives. But there is reason to believe that 
the senate will pronounce against the measures which 
may paas that body. Inthe interval which will 
elapse in consequence of (his probable disagreement, 
England will do well to open a decisive negotiation, 


(UU francs. 


of the other journals attach to the alliance with the 
United States. We very much desire,” it says, “to 
be on good terms with the United States, but we 
must not forget.that tne Americans, who are styled 
jour natural allies, accepted vur alliance in the hour 


|of peril, but we were left to extricate ourselves 


1 


| from our difficulty when we stood in need of them. 
| They would do as much again. 


Napoleon was obliged to force them to adopt his 
system of neutrality towards England, bnt for hav- 
Ing so constraioed them, we have had to pay 25,000,- 

t This is what we have gained by our 
American alliance. If the United States were at 
war with England, oh! then they would be quite de- 
lighted to have us for allies; but if we should be at 


both | War with Eugland, then they would remain perfect- 
It is] ly neutral. 


, Let us do the same." La Patrie adds 
that the ministry acted properly in seeking to pre- 


serve the nationality ol Texas, after baviog recog- 
pised its independence. 


Le Commerce, la Gazetle de France, and la Quotidi- 
enne, opposition jouruals, take part with and ex- 
press their wislies in favor of the Americans, and 
against the English; and Epoque, a ministeria) jour- 


if she wishes to escape grava dilficulties in her fo- | nal, makes some comments upon the message, which 


reign affairs. This is what is hoped in London upon | 


‘change, and amongst the merchants, for although 


are far more moderate than those of the Jourual des 
Debats. 
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Tne Season Jannary 1846 was us mild und pleasant 
a January as we have any recullectinon of—Febreary, so 
far, is equally agreeable, and we have now every pro- 
inise of an early spring. "True, pregnosticators of the 
weather some months since, predicted upto the numbers 
of wild fowls, the movements af bees, beavers, bears, and 
ollier sage ebservers of the “signs’—that we were to 
have an « xceedi ‘g cold winter and late spring—and 
trae teu, there are yet at least three weeks of winter to 
come, according to valendar;—wheth«r the winds, the 
eleciric fluid. and the sun, moou, and stars will vet 
ubey the prediations, we inust wait to ascertain. We 
may as well bave the comfort of kind weather whilst it 
lasis, withoai harrowing t.ouble from the future, and 
therefore itis delightful to announce that navigation is 
open again in the harhors—tlie rivers are clearing of ice, 
the Ohio and Menongnhela are already in fine boatable 
order and rising—and the bustle of an active trade is every 
where commencing. 

Ours is a filful climate, and no mistake. By the 
time the compesimr sentio a proof of the last paragraph, 
the weather-cock was reend—the scene had changed 
frem spring to. winter again—snow, some inches deep 
envers the eari and is still falling rapidly as we ge to 
press. 


Business eracues — Bieknell's Reporter says—*The 
news by the steamer Hibernia has liad qaite a cheering 
efleet upon business and money affairs, generally speak- 
ing, the intelligence is received as tuverable to the contin- 
uation of amicable relations between the two coentries, 
and as a consequence the moment it was pubtished, 
stocks of every deseriplion advanced.” ee Le 
bref the intelligence had a bueyant and cheering influ- 
enee jn all our connnercial affairs." — * * “The lead- 
ing Philadelphia houses are already making preparations 
for the spring Irade. T'he prospect is quite excenraging. 
Ovr western friends” are invited Se. v WM Mahe 
Philadelphia money market is somewhat easier. ‘The 
foreign news has had a guud « feet. | The banks still aet 
very cautiously, aud throw ott muen good paper. Out 
of doors the rates range from nine to twelve per cent " 

The New York Journal af Commerce is endeavoring 
to wake np? the merehants of Ibat city te be prepared 


for an early business this seassa with the western mer- | 


chants. 

The New York Express, says: “It is truly surprising 
to see the degree of confidence that has been given ro 
every deseription of persons by the late news from En- 
rope"—[The editor might have added.—"And by the 
course Jaken by the United States senate”] — Ae 
“Two days has worked a change altogether ineredible, 
All classes lee] that there is te be nothing to prevent a 
large and prosperous trade, Tbe hank officers say con- 
fidenily thal muney will be sufficiently pleoty afier the 
1st ef February. Real estate buyers bid more freely. 
All classes anticipate great activity, aud an incresse of 
spring trade. There never has been a period when the 
country was so prosperous as it isat present, The farm: 
eis have had good crops, aud produce is selling oearly 
fifty per cent, higher than it did a year ago.” 


Frovre.—At New York 5,37a5,62;--Puiladelphia 4 87 
255 — Baltimore 4,87, n 

The inspections at Baltimore lor the last week, eam- 
prise 17,517 bls. aod 780 half bls.—and for the month of 
January 88,722 bls. 


'Yosacco. On the 29h of Janusry the French go- 
vernment were entered into enntraets for the supply of 
300,000 kilogrames of Kentueky tobaeeu, 200,000 kil. of 
Maryland, 1,880,000 kil. of Virzinia, 1,400,000 kil. cf 
Kentacky, and 2,200,000 kil. of Maryland. Tooacen, 
in this country, is a governinent monopoly, and these 
large quantities are required for sale. 


By a recent order of the lords commissioners of her 

majeery'eitreasury, all leaf tobacco in an namanefactured 
state may be imported from thé United States of Ameri- 
ea into Great Britain and Ireland in packages of the 
same weight in whieh the same deseription of tobacco 
can ne legally imported from the places of iis growth. — 
They have also authorised that the requisite alieration 
may be made in the law in the next customs amendment 
act, for tu allow tabacco, the produce of Mexico, Ame- 
rica, South America, St. Domingo, and Cuba, to be im- 
sorted into the United Kingdom, in. bales eontniniog 80 
bs. weight each, from any place from which it mny be 
legally imported for home use. 'I'heir lordships have also 
allowed tobaceo, the produce of Trinidad, to he import. 
ed into the United Kingdom, in packayrs of the same 
size as those AR geri {our tobaeeo, the produce of 
South America and St. Dumirgo. 


Exxcuances.—New York on London 1053; 

New York on Boston, New Orleuns, M iilo, pars on 
Baltimere h; Riehmoud, Churleaton, Savannah, St Louis, 
Cincinnay, Louisville, Pittsbary, 1; North Carolina 15; 
Nashville 21; Indiana 2. 


“ar 
Poak Taane. he price of hogs in the west lias gra 
dually declined since they commenced parking this 
scasun. The last Cincinnati quotations were 3.44 and 
3.60, aceording to weight. 


Unrrsp Srates ‘TRuasvay.— Receipts during she quai- 
ter endi c, 318r. December 1845. 3 $1,993,700 
Expenditures, same period... 6,703,810 66 


Expenditures, exceed receipis by S705 110 66 


TReAsuay xores —Amonnt outstanding on the Ist. 
February 1846. $560,814 65 


| New York custom HorsE.—hRKeceipts for duties dur. 
ing the month of January 1846. $1,476,324 76 
Same  " 1845. 1,687,021 92 


| 1845 exceeds 1846 by $210,697 16 


| CANADIAN MOVE FoR ANNEXATION. We were not a 
little anmsed a few days since on meeting with the pro 
| ceedings of “a larze and respeciable meeting” eansisting 
jit is siated of abeut two thousand persens, convened bv 
publie netice at Murtreal, for the purpose of taking inte 
consideration the propriety of inviting same of the dis- 
tracted states or terriiories of their neiglibouriog republic 
to return to allegiance to the royal government from which 
they had departed, and which had, like the prodigal son, 
therehy involved ihemselves in all the evils of democracy 
anarchy &c.  Kesoletions were gravely proposed, dis- 
cussed, and adopted, to that effect and committees ap- 
pointed te farther the object. The meeting suggests a 
division line, (in place of ihe 49th degree we presume,) 
which embraces all the slate of New York, and east 
thereof, and rather more territory than that io the north 
west--and thenee reaning to the Pacific on the parallel 
ef the 42d desree,—all nor: of which boundary, with its 
peeple shall hereafter belong te Great Britein--seuth 
thereof to the United Staies. This movement was got 
up probably as an off-et 10 Mr. MeCennell’s resolutions 
for anneying Ireland to the United States. 


Canapa. The Montreal Traoseript, speaking of the 
arrival there ef despatehes from England appointing the 
Earl o£ Catheart governor general of Canada, and di- 
recting the immediate embodiment of the miltia, says: 

vI is stated that thirteen thousand troops of the line, 
including two companies of sappers and miners, have 
been ordered inunediately to this ceuntry. This will 
accoun for some uf the recent movements that have 
taken place in the lower provinces.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser questions the 


Hayrı ayp Sr. DowrwGo, Threa vessels of war bee 
lunging to the Haytiens, were lately cast away near Port 
au Plate, The Dominicans took pessession ef them, 
and succeeded in getting two of them off—the other was 
a total losa. 

There have heen some affairs of posts and some lives 
lost between the centending parties. 


Iowa.— Proposition to become a state. A letter from 
our friendly correspondent at lowa city, dated the 22d 
ult, says: “Our legislature passed at iis recent session, 
ap act, calling a cenvention to frame a. constitution for 
the state of Iowa. The delegates are to be elected in April 
next, and ineet in. May fullowing to form 1he constiw- 
tion; in Augest thereafter, itis submitted to the vete.of 

| the peopie, and if adupted, to he submitted to cengress 
at the nex? session. The eonventinn cousists of thirty- 
two delegates. t 


Massacuusetts. Ninth congressional disirict.— 
Ths eighth artempt te elect a representative to, congress, 
made on Monday last, witheut effect. —'*No choice." 

: o 


NareLEoN on a tariff, commercial treaty, ond. national 
industry. “lt was agreed to keep this news secret at 
London for twenty-fanr hours, in order that the courier 
of the French legation might announce it first to his go- 
veroment. This fortunate courier left on the night of 
‘the Ist ef Octoher, and arrived at 4 e'clock en the af- 

terneen ef the 3d at Malmaison. At that mement the 

three consuls were holding a government council. The 
greatest exciiement was preduced by the opening ef the 
despatches; they censed from their Jabors and embraced 
each other. The first eonsul who willingly threw aside 
all reserve with men in whem he had confidence, evine- 
(ed plainly the feclings whieh filled his bosom. So many 
| resn]ts obtained in so short a time,—erder, victory. and 
peace restored to France by his geuius and indefatiga- 


U 


ble perseverauce in Iwo years, were blessings of which 
he might justly he proud. In these effusions of mutual 
gratificatien, M. Cambaeeres said to him, “now that we 
have madea -treaty of peace with England, we must 
make a treaty of commerce, and remove all subjects of 


eorrcetness of the ‘Transerpt’s statement. dispute between the two countries.” "Not so fast,” an- 

The following is an extract from a lener which ap- | swered the first consul quickly, "the political peace is 
penrs in the Rochester. Daly Advertiser, which letter, made; so mach the better, let us enjoy it, Aste a com- 
itis said, is from an intelligent and respectable eource;! mereial peace we will make one if we can, but at no 


“Even in Kingston see whal we are doing. Conuaets 
are out lor making a targe hattery on Navy Point, ao- 
other en Henry Point, a third in tront of Market Square, 
| and a lurili on Murney Poit, Two Martell towers— 

one on Cedar Island aod ere no the shoal in tne harbur, 
lare eontracted for. Cost of the whole, five hundred 
thousand dollars. All the contracts are eat, but nat one 
wos advertised. Expected 10 be ont immediately, con- 
ee, for two land redoubis, equal in size to Fort Henry. 
| We know that war is expected in Canads, and that 
every preparation is made to meet it at almost every 
point. * Bngland will destroy every pert on the 
American seaboard daring the course of next summer, 
unless the United States recede. which they wont do. 
* * * Canada will net Fall without a struggle, and a 
hard one teo. Weare much more united than wa were, 
pun alle} us hate the Yankees—politieally of course,” 
e. 


Tue Onzcox p&BiTE.— Mr, Martin, representative 
froin President Polk’s district, was one uf the erators that 
spoke yesterday in congress upon the resolutions fur give 
ing nonceto G. Britain and alluded ta J. Q Adams" in- 
timations that in the end Mr. Polk would back out. 

Mr. A. explained: his remarks were, that if we pushed 
oar rieliis against England ae we ought, she would yield; 
but if we did out, sooner than go to war, Mr. Polk would 
be found backing out.” 

If 


Mr. Martin said the gentleman 


was mistaken. 


give the notice regardless of the consequences. 


Dzarns, during the last week; by small pox, at Bos- 
ton, 5. 

At Baltimore, 71, of which 22 were under one year of 
age; 10 were free colored; 3 slaves; 10 died of consump- 
tion and 5 of small pox. 

At Philadelphia, 115, o£ which 44 were ander ane year 
of age; 9 were persons of calor; 13 died ol eunsumption 
and 20 of amall pox. 


At St. Louis, 24, of which 2 were under one year; 2 
were slaves; 8 died ol eonsemption. 


Da. James Srevagr, died at the city of Baltimore on 
he 31st elt, in the 91st year of his age. Dr. S. was born 
at Annapolis, in 1755— wae at E fraburz, a student of 
the Medical University, when the American revolution 
eomimnenced, and had many a manly contest with his 
tellow students, is behalf of the American c use, whilst 
detained there. În the year 1730 he sueceeded, by a 
eenitous route, to reach his native city. and the las) 
time wo had the pleasure of szeing the old gontleinan, 
he recurred to the cordial recepuon with which he was 
grected, as 1 n had necarred but the day before. Hs 
services as a physician were at once in requsitoi for the 
American army. He located. in *'Daliinore town" in 
the year 1792, and. shared largely in its prosperity, wit 
nessing a community then of some fifteen thousand, cx- 
panding into a population of over ^ hundred thonsund — 
Dering the war of 1812-4, though over sixiy years of 
age, hu was in the ‘rout of danger, encouraging and anı- 
mating his countrymen. T'ho battle of North Point was 
fuught almuston one of the Dactor's farms, In aocinl 
life, he wns the delight of all within his cirele. ‘Tender, 
affectionate, unostentatious, werm hearted—in short, an 
old sehaol Maryland gentleman. 


congress clothed President Polk with the power he would | 


! price will I sacrifice French industry. [remember tha 
| imsery of 1736,” ” [ Thiers’ History af France, 

| Nava. The U.S. frigate Cumberland sailed frem 
| Nastasket Ronds on Tuesday for the Galf ef Mexian. 

The Norfolk Bescon states that the U.S. razee ship 
Independence, has been ordered to he fitted out for the 
Gulf of Mexico, as the flag ship of Commadore Perry, 
whe is to relieve Cominedore Conner on that statien. 

Lievtenants Lockwood, James H. Rownn, Boggs, and 
North have been ordered to the frigate Potomac. Dr. 
Dillard has alse been appointed flag sergeen of the 
squadron, 

The U. S. stove ship Southampton, Lient. H. W. Mor: 
ris, commanding, was at Port Praya, Cspe de Verde 
Islands, on the 18th ef December. Her officers and 
crew, as also these ef the U. S, sloop Jamestown, before 
mentioned aa at that pluce, were all well : 

The U. S. sineps-of-war Marion and Yorktown were 
absent on a eraise on the Const of Africa. 

The New York Courier says: "We understand that 
orders have been received ai afew days in this city 
frem Washington, to raise as many recruits for the na- 
val service as possible,—within the limits, of course, es- 
tablished by existing laws.” 

The Gulf Squadron, consisted a few days since of the 
three sloaps of war, Falmouth, John Adams, and St, 
Marys, 22 gans each; the brigs Porpoise af 12, Somers 
10, and Lawrence 10 carronades, and the steamer Mis- 
sissippi of 8 64’sané 2 120s, 

‘the frigates Cumberland, Petamac, and United States, 
ench 52 enne, have sailed. and by this time probably 
j'ined the squadron. The Independence 74, is ordered 
on, under command of Cemmodare Perry, who is to 
relieve Commodore Conner, nnd take command of the 
squadron. T'he force will comprise 338 guns, and about 
3000 officers, seainen, and marines. 

Pacific Squadren. The U. S. naval foree now sup- 
posed to be concentrated on the Pareihe cvast of Mexico, 
consists of the filtre Savannoh 52 guns, and the sloups 
of war Partsmauth, Lev it, Warren, and Cyane, 23 each. 
‘The Caastitution, of 50, and the Congress, of 52, are on 
their way to join this squadron. This will inerease the 
force thera to aliout 244 guns, and 2240 officers and men. 

Adding to thnse naval forces, ‘the army of oceupa- 
tien,” represented to a.nount to about 4000 officers and 
men, and we have an agareenate of nearly 10,000 men 
at arms demonstrating upon Mexico. 


A PLANET, new to our Astronomers, though probably 
itself as old in fact as some of the rest of the planets, was 
discovered on the 8th. December 1945, by Professor 
HENckE, of Driessen, in Saxony. With the politenesa 
which belongs tà a true son of science, the discoverer 
left the vame of ihe alranger ta be determined by his 
friend, Professor Bunke, whe has named it, AsTR&aAy— 
(Goddesa of Justice.) thug completing the list of select ` 
celestial goddesses. We have now Venus, Vesta, Astr@a, — | 
Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and Diana, all except. Venus, dis- —| 
covered within aur own recollection. Astræa makes its 
revolutions round the sun in 1565 days. [is distance 
from that body, 250,000,000 miles; its orbit is therefore 
between these of Vesta and Juno. It is fervently to be | 

| 
' 


hoped, that the Gaddess thus nt last immoralized upon our 
planet, may shed tho inlluence of her uame upon the in- 
üabitants—sadly in want as they long have been of . 
auch, 


NILES’ 


—— 
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_ SHALL WE HAVE PEACE OR WAR? 


* Just as our last numher was deposited in the post 
office, the magnetic telegraph brought information 
/ that the president had communicated to the house of 
representatives the correspondence, called for by 
both houses, which had taken place with the British 
authorities since the annual message was delivered 
to congress. 
The tenor of that-correspondence had the imino- 
diate effect of increasing the apprehension of a war 
with England. The differences, it was admitted on 
all hands, were assuming a graver aspect.and by 
thls correspondence, arbitrati, the expedient relied 
npon by many as likely at last to be effective in ad- 
justing those difficulties, was now rejected, and re- 
* jected in such terms as to preclude any further at- 
«tempts in that direction. [t was first rejected upon 
the ground that it might imply that Great Britain 
had a right to some part of the territory of Oregon— 
‘which the president is now no longer willing to 
admit. It was rejected in the second instance, when 
submitted not lor a part, but the *'whnle of Oregon, 
or none"—and this rejection was uecomparied with 
a foreclosure of all further propositions for arbitration 
* jn any form, by a declaration that the president 
‘deemed it unconstitutional to arbitrate in relation to 
territory claimed hy the United States. So there is 
an end absolute, of all idea of arbitration. 


This constitutional difficulty on the mind of the 
president would seem to have been the result of after 
refluetion. We presume it could hardly have operated 
at the period that he rejected the proposition maile 

.by Mr. Pakenham on the 27th December last, to 
, arbitrate the Oregon difficulty, as no such ohjection 
was hinted at in the ceply to that proposition, and if it 
then existed it is hardly to be presumed that so in- 
surmountable a difficulty would not have been re- 
ferred to. Certain it is that no such Jifficulty existed 
in the mind of president Tyler, or Mr. Calhuun, 
when the British minister proposed to the latler to 
. refer this same dispute to arbitration—(see his letter 
to that effect, dated January 15, 1845, and Mr. Cal- 
houn’s reply, dated January 21, 1845, page 265 of 
this volume ol the Keat-TEn,) in which instead of 
rejecting the idea of arbitration, as in case of deem- 
ing it unconstitutional he unduubtedly would have 
done, he declines it because "he, (the president), 
eontinues to eutertain the hope that the question 
may be settled by the negotiation now pending be- 
tween the two countries; and that he is of the opinion 
it would be unadvisable to entertain a proposal to 
"resort tu any other mode, so long as there is hope 
of arriving al a satisfactory settlement by negotia- 
tion, and especially to one which might rather re- 
tard, than expedite its final adjustment." This, it 
is true, does not say that arbitration is constitutional, 
but it unquestionably implies that if negotiation fail- 
ed, it then. might be resorted to, Arbitration was 
resorted to, though unavailingly, mm the ease of the 
north-eastern buuudary—no one then, we believe, 
objecting to. its constitationality. We should think 
"it hardly possible that this constitutional difficuity 
«could have occurred to the mind uf president Polk 
— prior to his offerto compromise the Oregon difficulty 
by dividing the territory by the 49th parallel. 1t is 


J 


J 


hardly possible to imagine that itis the process of | 


arbitration, which the president considers unconstitu- 
tional. Arbitration 1s merely one process by which 
the provisions of a treaty shall be ascertained—com 
promise is another proces fur a similar end. Wie- 
ther the em]. is reached by arbitration, by compro- 
mise, ur by any otter process, it must be reached by 
TREATY STIPULATIONS. Arbitration 13 just as much 
a mater of trealy as any compromise that ean be 
proposed. tis hy virtue of a treaty which refers a 
question to arbitration. that the award is of any 
avail whatever. The award is to all intents and 
purposes a part of such treaty just às mach as any 
aectian of a treaty which would designate the 49h 
or 549 or any other parallel as the line of division. 
This must be too obvious tu admit of question Diis 
not then, we presume, ihe process—aiüitration, that 
the president veems to be uucorstitutiunal, but the 
parting wilh uny territory that is claimed by the United 
States, which constitutes the jit of his objection. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that it is impos- 
sible that the president could consider himself con- 
stitutionnily authorised to concede to a foreign power, 
territury whieh he believed "clearly aud indisputah- 
Vol. XIX—s1g. 24. 
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tion, no recom 
other authority 
ago. He alone 
y I5 his, of initia- 
After he has negotiated 
and not till then, is it submit- 
heir ratification or rejection. 
tliat whatever the disposition 
of congress may be, their influence cannot contral 
the president to propose what he conscientiously be- 
lieves to be unconstitutional. 

It should not be forgotten either, that if congress 
in its legislative capacity, were to undertake to in- 
Struct the president in relation to his duties in any 
given negotiation, and the president were disposed to 
submit the exeentive to the legislative authority in 
the premises, and, for instance, waiving the constitu- 
tional difficulties in relation to transferring territory 
belonging to the Union, he was to conclude a treaty 
to-morrow, giviug to England the territory oorth of 
the 490b degree, in virtue of such legislative fastruo- 
tiong, there would yet remain the difficulty of ob- 
taining a vote of two-thirds of the United States 


ly" to belong to the U, States, any more through the | Constitution to fo 
process of a compromise, than through the process of 
arbitration—belicving that it cannot be. the process, 
but that it is the parting with territory so claimed, 
that he deems to he “unconstitutional, —we are 
brought to the conelusion, of course, that no com- 
promise of any part of the Oregon territory can be 
constitutional, according to the president’s present 
views of the constitution. Having been claimed as 
a part of the repuhlic, no constitutional power cx- 
ists by which it can now be relinquished. ‘This we 
vertly believe to be the president’s meaning in this 
objection. : 

We presume that this ohjeetion has been the re- 
sult of afler-thonght;—that mature consideration has 
brought the president's mind to conclusions as to this 
constitutional difficulty, whieh hnd not occurred to 
him when he made the overture to Mr. Pakenham 
to divide tbe territory upon the furty-ninth pa- 
rallel. 

The object we have in view in ronsidering this 
point here, is to arrive if we can, ut some conclu. 
sion as to the probahitities of an amicable adjist- 
ment of this vexed question, on the one hand, or | senate to the confirmation of any such treaty. 
of an impending war on the other—issues too mo: | Indeed, from preseut appearances, it is quite pro- 
mentons to justify silence whereever n thought if! buble, that any tresty whatever, excepting one of 
timely expressed, might be useful. unconditional relinguishment of the whole of Oregon, 

The case according to our impressions stands thus: | would be found ia the predicament of the ninth con- 
Great Britain has three several times within the last | gressional district of Massachusetts, endeavoring, in 
fourteen months, proposed to arbitrate this dispute. | vain, to ohtain the requisite majority. 

| The United States replies to the first proposiiou, | But to all the difficulties that seem to surround 
that she hopes ta settle the dispnte oy negotiations, | the case on every haud. amidat the clouds that ap- 
then pending, and therefore declines the propos.t:on.| pear to ne gathering ‘gloom over head every hour, 

The president suhseqnently informs congress ın | there are cheering rays of hope held up here and 
his annual message, that all efforts to adjust the;thers, Orators upon the floor of congress, who 
difficulty by negotiation had so eonelusively failed | must be presumed to he familiar with the opinions and 
that he now appealed to the legislature for ulterior | views of the cabinet, continue to utter the most con- 
measures, fident assurances that peace will be maintained.-— 

The British minister thereupon, deeming that the | The: president and his secretary utter the same lan- 
contingency had now occurred in which a resort to | guage in theirenrrespondence. They do more, they 
arbitration was presumed to be admissible, accord- | prove by their not, up to this time, making one sin- 
ing to the tenor of Mr. Calhnun's reply—repeats his | gle reeommondation to congress to prepare for the 
proposal to submit the case to arbitration. contingency of a war.—they prove, beyond ques- 

The president declines the proposition on the |tion, that they do not believe that a war is likely to 
ground that it might imply that the British govern-|ensue. Itis out of the question to suppose that they 
ment had some right to some portion of Oregon, | apprehend a war, else they would be utterly inex- 
but which he now is not willing to admit in any | eusahle far this. 
forin, deeming, we presume that we are entitled to The publie joarnds too including the organ of the 
“ALL OR NONE.” government, the Union, continues most ennfid: ntly to 

The British minister now renews the offer accord- | predict, that the course the Presieut hasr commented 
ingly—to submit the claims of the two countries “toj and is pursuing, will result peaceahly and honor sbly,— 
all or none," to arbitration. Al-hongh they acenmpany these assurances with ocra- 

The president to this objects—on several grounds | sional s outona of misgivings, and suund the toesin 
—but the most emphatie,—and an insurmountahle boldly or the renda uf the administration DUE Ri 
objection with him now is, that it is unconstitutional, | 9" Wt» Yet, to this day, not one measure hus been ree 

i deavoring to ascertain what it is that the presi | © Tener to congress by the executive, looking to E 

Bese sento s P. pres! |nreparati n for var, No responsibility wharever is 
dent deems unconstitutional, we eonclnde that it 


; E GEN Mies assumed by the cabinet in. that direction. The first 
must be. the parting wilh any terrilovy claimed by the requisite to such a preparation would of course be, to 
Uniteil States. 


lock nu! for tuts wherewith to make prepsrations for 
And this hrings us to the result, that no treaty ran 


: a a serious eonflict; some fi'ty millions of dollars would 
now be concluded, in which any part of the territa | b. wanting forthwith for preparations anil munitions, 
ry which the president deems “clearly and indispat- 


to substitute for the duties derived trom imports where- 
ably” belonging to the U. States, is to be ceded to a | with to meet enrrent expenses of gavernment as well 
foreign power. 


as the extranrdipary expenses, incident toa state of war. 
That the executive has arrived at the determina- | The secretary of the treasury, instead of preparing any 
tion to have the whole of Oregon, or to fizht for it, 


su‘h pioj ct tor the cons deration of congress, has be- 
is maintained by members in both houses of congress, | 0^! doubt been occapied in a very different direction; 
and by the publie journals attached tu the adminis- 


one that we ean only seconnt for his occupying himself 
Mr so'sbssrvingly in, that it must in some way, belong tothe 

tration, in such distinet terms, as would seem to y By Ys E 

leave no room to doubt on the subject. Numerous 


expedients which the president, we are bound to suppose 
= x 1* | must have in view, to keep him so indifferent to the 
quotations in proof of this would be inserted here if 
we had room for them. : 


condition of the eountry fur meeting an immediate eon. 
Such being the views of the executive, so far as 


fliet with, to us, the most powerful country on earth. . 
we are able to judge from the various sources to 


Sn far as to the Executive. 

The very exciting dehate which has been going on in 
whieh we have to look for light upon this point, and 
such the constitutional barrier which the president 


the house of represent;tives until it wore out the pa. 
now deems to be instirmountahle. we seem to be 


tience of the publie as well as of the members, oa the 

[ refolu'iou ta give notice, ta Great Britain, of the ter- 

bound hand and foot, to the conclusion, that Great | mination of the joint aeeupaney of Or gon, it will be 

Britain must relingush the whole of Oregon, or war | sten hy eur congressional report, was brought to a eon- 

mu t ensue. elusion on Monday evening. The form in which the 

If 1t be objected, that congress can express a dif- | TES Mond Pass yeso them emails of any un- 

ferent opmion, we reply, that congress cannot and cus yr PN E deve aer ng Itis DM 

should not attempt to control the president in relation | "'€5me Wil uot, give the shghtest umbrage. J 

to the exercise of the high executive prerogatives, 
of forming treaties. If there be any one EMINENT 


S eh as is provided lor by the existing treaty, and might 
have been resorted tu by either party whenever deemed 

executive power entrusted, by eur system of govern- 

ment, to the president of the United States, itis the 


expedient — [udeed it has been more than: insinuated 
upon tlie floor of the United States senate, that some of 
power (and duty) of treating with foreign govern- 
ments. In the exercisé of that power he is of course 


the asferics in the correspondence commaniested by 
| to look to the constitution, aud where he deems the 


rhid, there nn instrüe 
mendation of eangress or of any 
under Heaven ean autlorize him t 
has the power, and the responsibilit 
ting all treaties whatever. 
and concluded a treaty, 
ted to the senate for 1 

Hence we conclude, 


| 


the president, represent an assurance on the part of the 
British government that such a notification would now 
be acceptable to the British government. , 
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The language of the resolution as passed by the 
bouse of representatives, differed essentially from 
what was proposed by the committee on foreign 
relations, or what would have best suited the 
views of the administration. lt was the resolulion 
proposed by Mr. SCHENCK,—& whig member from 
Ohio,—that superceded all tbe other numerous vet- 
sions which were before the committee of the whole. 
It wes bis resolution that was adopted and reported 
by tbat committee and which was afterwards slightly 
modified in the house, by adopting a resolution in 
language to the same effect proposed by Mr. Boyn. 
As thus finally passed, the resolution distinctly signi- 
fies that negotiations ought to be resumed, and in 
that respect it is at issue with the recommendations 
of the presidents message. 

On substituting Mr. ScueNex's resolution for all 
others before the committee of the whole the vote 
was very close—ayes 101, nays 99. The result oc- 
easioued much confusion on the floor umougst the 
fnends of the administration. "They endeavored to 
get the vote reversed, but a second count shewed 
that it could not be effected. The question being in 
committee of the whole, yeas and nays could not be 
called, to show names. In the form which the reso- 
lutions finaly passed the house, the yeas and nays 
wil] be found under the congressional bead. The 
whig members were exactly divided 31 voting for, 
and 37 against tbe notice. The “native” vote was 5 
for, and l against. The loco vote, 121 for, and 16 
against the notice. 

It is not the notice that joint occupaney—or, as Mr. 
Apams? will have it, joint nou-occupancy, must e:ase, 
that constitutes the bone of eontention,—any more than 
that arbitration constitutes the git of the presidents 
constitmiono] difficulty. Both are mere incidente. The 
diffieulty in this case is,— What next? W yo SHALL *oc- 
curx’?—that is the question.— Whether the United 
Stotes is to have **ALL or NONE'2--comes up to be dc. 
cided, and no blinking. There lays the GLOVE. 

The question in atl its wide and solemn ramifications, 
is now before the Uniten States senate. The h»ils— 
the gallery—every avenne leading to thstarena, is daily 
crammed with distingnished listeners of both atxes 
eager to catch each sentence that is uttered or to detect 
any spark that is l kely to iliuminate the publie maid as 
to the eventful issue. 

THE ANTI-PROTECTIVE TARIFF BILL, 

Which the secretary of the treasury has been busily 
engaged in framing for the consideration of congress, 
in consultation, we have reason to suppose, with the 
cabinet, with the committees of congress who have 
that subject in charge, with the custom house gen- 
tlemen wbo had been summoned to attend at Wash- 
ington from several of the principal cities—and pro- 
bably, witb others not less influential authorities or 
persons, it is understood, is now prepared, and will 
forthwith be reported, and succeed the Oregon de- 
bate, in the house of representatives. The project 
has no doubt been forwarded by the pilot boat which 
sailed on Monday last, for Liverpool. 

The provisions of this bill, so lar as we have been 
able to ascertain, embrace seven schedules, viz: 

Schedule A .—.Articles on which a duly of 75 per cent 
is to be imposed—embracing spirits, liquors, cordi- 
als, &c. 

B. — Articles which shall pay 30 per cent—embracing 
al! manufactures of iron, leather, Iruit, (except lem- 
ons and oranges,) molasses, ready made clotbing, 
wines, glass ware, poreelain, spices, manufactures 
of tobacco, wood, paper, carpets, &r. 

C.—Artieles paying 25 per centi —comprising manu- 


factures of wool, ol silk, mobiair, hemp and flax, of 


buttons, &c. 


D.—Articles poying 20 per cent—manufactures of 


cotton, plain and printed woollen manufactures, 
drugs, medicines, dye woods, olive oil in casks, pa- 
per, books, cotton bagging, common carpets, &c. 
E.—Articles to pay 10 per cent—watches and parts 
thereof, diamonds, aud precious stones, jewelry, un- 
* manufactured articles generally, salt petre, ground 
plaster of paria, linseed, &e. 
F.—frtieles to pay 5 per ceni—articles most of 
wbicb are now free of duty used in manufacturea, 
gunny cloth, &e. 
G—Articles free from duly—tea, coffee, salt, &c. 
All bounties on fish or fishing vessela and on re- 
fined sugara are abrogaled, and also all drawbacks 
on rum made from molasses. 
lt ia atated that Mr. Walker and his assistants cal- 
eulsle that such a tariff as they have framed will 
yield a revenue of about $22,000,000. 
Tue rARIFF.—The Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore American writes on tbe llth inst. 
“The rumors are becoming so current that the 
Oregon question is to be coupled with the tariff, and 
tbe atter sacrificed to the former, that 1 do not feel 
at liberty longer to remain silent upon a subject so 
important. The free trada members of congresa 
have suddenly taken a more satisfactory turn of 


gustine, Florida, in the place of George W. Cole, 
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mind upon the two queslions. The secretary of the 
treasury, too, is about sending in his plan for a new 
law, and there are many indications which show lhe 
following facts: 

That a tariff will be reported with a 20 per eent baa's, 
in which will be includ d all Cotton goods, Hemp, &e., 
but which will embrace exeeptiona in favor of Coal, l- 
ron, Sugar, Molassses, and ready made Clothing; these 
articles to bear a do'y of 30 per eent. Wnollens, coarse 
and fine, ard worsted, will pay a duty of 25 per cent., 
and Shawls a doty of 75 per cint, 

This tariff, I am we!) assor: d, will prove so satisfacto- 
ry to the British Government that if it becomes a law, 
there will be no d fficalty in the way of a. compromise 
of the Or: gon question, npon the basis of the 49th de. 
gree of nortli latitude. The bargain, ina word, is in 
eontemplation, by which the tariff wil be sacrifieed, ana 


the Oregon question settled, Peace may be the fruits of 


this bargain, bot it wiil be an infamous pesce." 


Tariff of 1842. The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says: 

“Notwithstanding the “ontowsrd” aspect of the dip- 
lomatie correspondence whieh we published this morn- 
ing, and the passage of the Oregnn resolutions in the 
house, we Jearn from good sonrees that there are indi- 
eations of an approach towsrds an adjustment of the 
eontroversy. The amcunt ot it is, that at the snlicita- 
tion of distinguished men (not of the Cabinet) at Wesh- 
ington, Mr. Pakenham haa songht permission from his 
government to offer lat. 49 as the boundary, with some 
slight variations, and that the same persons have orged 
the President to aceept, and that he has given eneour- 
agement that he will do so. Whether tiis 's exactly so 
or not, eertain it is that there isa tone of cheerfulness 
among the best informed persons at Washington, within 
the last day or two, which could hardly exis! were there 
not cireomstanees of encouragement more favorable than 
any thing that appears on the face of the published cor- 
respondente ” 

The New Yurk Gazette, says: “There en he litle 
doubt now, we pr sume, as to the objeet tur which the 
pitot-boat was chartered—to curry out the late corre- 
spondence, and ta return, if possible, betore the steam- 
er of the 4th of Mareh, or, at all events, to enable the 
English Government to send further instructions to Mr. 
Pakenham by that steamer. The opinion bas been haz. 
arded, not kghtly that other commnnieations, in addi- 
tion to those whieh have been made pubbe, bave gone 
out by this schooner, aud thongh the prospeets af an a- 
inieable seltlement—judging trom what Mr. Palk has 
allowed us to see—are certuis ly not very flattering, we 
will, nevertheless, veoture the predic ion that such a 
settlement will be arranged, though in a form and by 
means differcit from anything that have yet been pro 
posed. Time will show the valne of the prophecy.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, says;—*"That it wil] not be long till a treaty is 
before the senate making the forty-ninth parallel the 
boundary. This treaty,” »dds the letter, *'to he aecom- 
panied by a Commercial Arrangement by which we are 
10 sacrifice the intereats ef the Mechanic and Working 
Man to England, tor her eondeseension in taking five 
degrees of Termtory that clearly and unqnestionably 
belong tn os.” 

The Baltimore Americen, of yesterday, says: “The 
rumor is aequiring additional strength every day 
that a compromise treaty is to be arranged between 
the United States and Great Britain by which the 
Oregon question is to be settled by the sacrifice of 
our tariff. We do not pretend to vouch for the cor 
rectnesa of these reports; we do not even form opi- 
nion as to the degree of truth in them, or whether 
they have any truth at all. But they are alluded to 
so often in the newspapers that some notice of their 
purport seems to be required. 

“If the administration enterlainsany such purpose 
as this, it has gone beyond the point at which any 
design of the sort migbt have beeu practicable. The 
Oregon question has assumed a delinite shape of its 
own; it 1s now too late to mix it up with any other 
question.” 

PENNSVLYANIA ON THE TARIFF. The resolution 
which passed the senate of Fennsylvania by a unan- 
imous vole, requesting the representatives and sena- 
tors of that atate in congress, ‘‘to oppose all attempts 
to alter or modify the tariff aet of 1842,” passed the 
house of representatives on the 7th mst. by a vote 
of 79 ayes, to 13 nays. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOUANAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
r eps ee of the United States 
or the district vf Arkansas, in the plac 
M. Rector, removed. ‘ ae a 
John M. Fontane, to be receiver of i 
: ublic moneys 
for the district of lands subjeet to FR nt St. nd 


deceased. 


John S. Bagg, to be postmaster at Detroit, Michi 
8 uv 2 
gen, in the place of Thomas Rowland, removed. 


Promotions and appointments in the army— Promotions. 

First vegimeni of dragoons. First lieut. William 
Eustis, to be captain, March 17, 1845, vice Terrett, 
dereased. 

Second lieulenant Andrew J. Smith, lo be first 
lieutenant. March 4, 1845, vice Schaumburg, whose 
appoinlment ceased on that day. 

Secoud lieutenant James H- Carleton, to be first 
lieutenant March 17, 1845, vice Enstis, promoted. 

Second lieutenant Richard S. Ewell, to be first 
lieut. September 18, 1845, vice McCrate, deceased. 

Brevet second lieut. Thos. C. Hammond, to be 
second lieut. March 4, 1845, vice Smith, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant Rufus Ingalls, of the 
second regiment of dragoons, to be second lieutenant 
Mareh 17, 1845, vice Carleton, promoced. 

Prevet Second lieutenant Cave J. Couts, of the 
second regiment of dragoons, to be second lieutenant 
Mareh 31, 1845, vice Rust, resigned. 

Brevet second lieutenant Joseph H. Whittlesey, 
ofthe second regiment of dragnons, to be second 
licut. September 18, 1845, vice Ewell, promoted. 

Second regiment of dragoons. Brevet second lieut. 
Alfred Pleasanton, ol the first regiment of dragoons, 
to be second lieut. Nuvember 3, 1845, to fill s vacancy 
oceasioned by the dismissal uf first lieut. Ranson. 

Third regiment of artillery. Lieutenant col, Wm. 
Gates, to be col. October 13, 1845, vice Armistead, 
deceased. 

Major Francis S..Belton, of the fourth regiment 
of artillery, to be lieutenant col. October 13, 1845, 
vice Gates, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant Lucien Loeser, of the 
second regiment of artillery, to be second lieutenant 
May 31, 1845, vice A. P. Stewart, resigned. 

Fourth regiment of artillery. Brevet major John L. 
Gardiner, captain of the fourth regiment of artillery, 
io be major October 13, 1845, vice Belton, pro- 
moted. 

First lieutenant Rapbael C. Smead, to be captain 
October 13, 1845, vice Gardiner. promoted. 

Second lieutenant Fraucis N. Clark, to be first 
lieutenant October 13, 1845, vice Smead, promoted. 

Second lieutenant. George W. Getty, to be first 
lieutenant October 31, 1845, vice Soley, deceased. 

Brevet second lieutenant Daniel H. Hill, of ihe 
third regiment of artillery, to be second lieutenant 
October 13, 1845, vice Clark, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant John H. Greland, of the 
first regiment of artillery, to be second Jieutenant 
October 31, 1845, vice Getty, promoted. 

Third regiment of infantry. First lieutenant Jos. 
L. Coburn, to be eaptain November 3, 1845, vice 
Cotton, resigned. 

Second lieutenant Oliver L. Shepherd, to be first 
lieutenant Nov. 3, 1845, vice Coburn, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant Robert Hazlitt, of the 
fourth regiment of infantry, to be second lieutenant 
Nuvember 3, 1845, vice Shepherd, promoted. 

Fourth regiment of infantry. Lieutenant colonel 
Wm. Whistler, of the 7th regiment of infantry, to be 
colonel July 15, 1845, vice Vose, deceased. 

Brevet second lieutenant Christopher C. Augur, 
of the aecond regiment of infantry, to be second lieut. 
September 12, 1845, vice Higgins, deceased. 

Brevet second lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant,* lo be 
second lieutenant September 30, 1845. 


Fifth regiment of infantry. First lieutenant Wa 
Chapman, to be captain June 8, 1845, vice Johnston 
deceased. 


Second lieutenant John A. Whiteall, lo be first 
lieutenant June 8, 1845, vice Chapman, promoted. 

Second lieut. George Deas, to be first lieut Nov. 
17, 1845, vice Reid, deceased. és 

Brevet secoud lieut. Mortimer Rosecrants to be 
second lieut. June 8, 1845, vice Whiteall, promoted. 
Brevet second lieutenant Lafayette B. Wood, of 
the 8th regiment of infantry, to be sccond lieutenant 
November 17, 1845, vice Deas promoted. 

Sixth regiment of infantry. Captain Benjamin L. 
E. Bonaeville, of the seventh regiment of infantry, 
to be major July 15, 1845, vice Hoffman, promoted. 
First lieutenant Wm. H. T. Walker, to be captain 
November 7, 1845, vice Searight, reslgned. 

Second heut. Edward H. Fitzgerald, to he first 
licut. November 7, 1845, vice Walker promoted. 
Brevet second lieutenant Edwin Howe, of the fifth 
regiment of infantry, to be second lieutenant Nov. 
7, 1845, vice Fitzgerald, promoted. 

Seventh regiment of infantry. Major William Hof- 
man, of the sixth regiment of infantry, to be lieut. 
colonel July 15, 1845, vice Whistler, promoted. 

First lieutenant. Daniel P. Whiting, tu be captain 
April 18, 1845, vice Davis, dismissed. 

First lieutenant Roger S. Dix, to be captain July 
15, 1845, vice Bunnevilie, promoted. 


ne 

*Lieut. Grant was promoted to the seventh regi- 
ment of iofantry, vice Huniber, promoted and ex- 
changed into hia present regiment, (the 4th) lieut. 
F. Gardner. 
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First lieut. Richard C. Gathir, to be capt. Sept. 
30, 1845, Dix, appointed paymaster. 

Second lieutenant. Henry Little, to be first lieut. 
April 18, 1845, vice Whiting, promoted. ~- 

Second lieutenant James R. Scott, to be first lieut. 
July 15, 1845, vice Dix, promoted. 

Second heutenant Charles H. Humber, ta be first 
lieut. September 30, 1845, vice Gethir, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant John M. Jones, of the 
fifth regiment of infantry, to be second lieutenant 
April-18, 1845, vice Little, promnted. 

Brevet secoed lieutenant Franklin Gardner,f to be 
second lieutenant September 12, 1845. 

Brevet second lieutenant Joseph H. Potter, of the 
first regimeat of infantry, to be second lieutenant 
October 21, 1845, vice Quimby, resigned. 

Eighth regiment of infantry. Second lieutenant 
Calvin Hetzel, to be first lieutenant May 30, 1845, 
vice Johnson, cashiered. 

Brevet second lieutenant Jacob J Bohee, of the 
first regiment of infantry, to be second heut. June 
}, 1845, vice Hanson, resigned. 

Brevet second lieutenant Theodore L. Chadbourne, 
ofthe second regiment of infantry, to be sccond 
lieut. September 10, 1845, vice Darne, resigned. 

Brevet second lieut. Edmund B. Holloway, of the 
fourth regiment of infantry, to be second Jieutenant 
September 26, 1845, vice Handy, deceased. 

à APPOINTMENTS. 
Quarlermaster’s department. 

First lieutenant Morris S. Miller, of the third re- 
giment of artillery, to be assistant quartermaster, 
with the rank of captain, September 13, 1845. 

PAY DEPARTMENT. 

Benjamin F. Larned, paymaster, re appointed, to 
take effect November 24, 1845, when his former 
commsssion expired. 

. Thomas J. Leslie, paymaster, re-appoiuted, to 
take eflect November 27, 1845, when his former 
commission expired. 

St. Clair Denny, paymsster, re-appeinted, to take 
effect October 15, 1845, when his former commis- 
sion expired. 

Roger S. Dix, late captain of the seventh regi- 
ment ol infantry, to be paymaster, September 30, 
1845, vice Davies, resigned. 

Corps of engineers. 

Cadet William H. C. Wuiting, to be second lieut. 
July 1, 1845. 

Ordnance department. 

Stephens T. Mason, of Virginis, to be military 
storekeeper May 15, 1845. 

Graduates of the mililary academy allached to the army 
as brevet second lieutenants, in conformity wilh the 
fourth section of the act of April 29, 1812, tu take rank, 

respectively, from July 1, 1845. 

Brevet second treutenanis attuched to the corps af engi- 


neers. 

Cadet Edward B. Hunt, of N. York; cadet Louis 
Hebert of Louisiana. 
Brevet second lieutenants attached to the corps of topo- 

graphical engineers. 

Cadet William F. Sunth, ot Vermont; cadet Thos. 
J. Wood, of Kentucky. 

Brevet second lieutenants allached to the ordnance de- 
partment. 

Cadet Thomas G. Rhett, of South Carolina; cadet 
Charles P. Stone, of Massachusetts.. 

Brevet second hetlenants attached lo tha dragoon arm. 

Cadet Bezaleel W. Armstrong, of Omo; cadet 
Wiiliam T. Allen, of Virginia; cadet. John W. Da- 
vidson, of Virginia; cadet James M. Hawes,of Ky.; 
cadet Richard C. W~ Radford, of Va.; cadet Delus 
B. Sacket, of New York; cadet Joseph Mellvain, of 
Indiana. — 4 : 
Brevet second liewtenants allached to the artillery arm. | 

Cadet Fitz John Porter, of New Hampshire; cadet | 
Josiah H. Carlisle, of Maine; cadet George Edwards, ; 
of England; cadet Henry Cuppee, of Georgia; cadet 
Francis Collins, of N. York; cadet Joseph F. Furry, 
of Pennsylvania; eadet Lonis D. Welch, of Conn.; 
cadet George F. Andrews, of Conn.; cadet Thomas 
B. J. Weld, of Maine. 

Brevel sccond ticulenants allached to the infantry arm. 

Cadet Jubn F. Hache, of New York; cadet Juin 
A. Richey, of Ohio; cadet Patrick A. Fareliy, ol 
Pennsylvania; cadet Abram B. Lincoln, of N. York; 
cadet James G. S. Snelling, of lowa; cadet Edmond 
K. Smith, of Florida; cadet Thomas J. Montgomery, 
of Maine; cadet James N. Ward, of Kentucky; cadet 
Barnard E. Bee, of S. Carolina; cadet Wm. Rhea, 
of Virginia; cadet Gordon Granger of New York; 
cadet Henry B. Cliiz, of New York; cadet Wm. H. 
Wood, of Massachusetts; cadet David A. Russell, 
of New York; cedet Thomas G. Pitcher, of Indians; 
cadet William L. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 


jLieut, Gardner was promoted to the 4th regi- 
ment of infantry, vice Berry, deceased, and exchang- 
ed into his present regiment, (the 7th), with lient. 
Ulysses S. Grant., 


- "DIPLOMAT!CJOURNAL. ^" 

The president has recognised Joseph C. Murrell 
as vice consu] of Russia for Mobile; John Randolph 
Welder for Savannah, and George E. Reinhardt for 
New York. 

INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Fight between the Blackfeet and Crow Indions. A 
gentleman recently arrived in St. Louis from fort F. 
A. C., near the Falls of the Missouri, has communi- 
cated ta the editors of the Reveille information that 
on the 17th June last,a party of some seven hundred 
of the tribe of Crow Indians fel] upon s small party of 
Black feet Indians, who had camped ont abontseventy- 
five miles from the fort in advance of the main bady. 
Twenty-two of the Blackfeet were killed, one hun- 
dred women and children taken prisoners, and threc 
hundred horses taken. The main body of the Black- 
feet having come up, engaged the Crows desperately, 
and, thongh less in numbers, fought so bravely as to 
compel lheir oppenents to retreat to a strongly for- 
tified spot, which they suceeeded in reaching with 
their plunder, though most of the prisoners escaped. 
The Blackfeet could not dislodge them, and were 
obliged to retire, acknowledgiug a loss of ten or 
twelve killed, and determined to revenge themselves 
next spring.. The same informant states: 

“It appears that a majority of the tribe were on 
the other side of the mountains, near the head-wa- 
ters of the Columbia, whither it is their custom to 
go every spring, and that those who were engaged 
in this affair with the Crows were but an advanced 
party, who had raerossed the mountains somewhat 
earlier than usual. 

The Crows had been driven into the neighborhood 
where the fight ocenrred. (which is called in parlance 
the ‘Blackfeet country’) by the Sioux, who were out 
in great force against them. They usnally visit that 
section of the country, likewisc, when the Blackfeet 
are absent. 

“About a fortnight before the fight, a small party 
of the Blackfeet attacked the ‘horse guard’ at Fort 
F. A. C., trading post of the Americas Fur Com- 
pany, killed one man named James Riquett, whose 
family is supposed to be in St. Louis, seriously wound- 
ed another, and succeeded in stealing thirty horses 
belonging to the post.” [Nut Int. 

ARMY JGORNAL. 
Army of occupation. The documents of the war 
department, accompanying the message, state the 


strength of this army as follows: n 
Qfficers. Privates. Total. Sick. 
General.staff, 24 


9d dre'gs 10 companies, 41 555 596 80 
Artillery, 12 8l 849 923 97 
Infantry, 50 200 2336 2536 324 
Tatal 946 3732 4079 501 
Total absent 58 140 198 
With the colors 988 3592 383! 


'Phis force is under command of brevet brigadier 
general Zachary Taylor. 

We sve there 1s. a Corpus Christi Gazette! now quol- 
ed hy the Washington papers. It is to be hoped we 
shall have regular balletins from our gallant little 
army, as typos have already a "reporter? in camp. 
“The Corpus Christi Gazette,” of the 224 ult. says— 
“Parties of traders from all the settlements for three 
bundred miles on the Rio Grande, and as far inland 
as Monterey, visited Corpus Christi during the week 
of the 22d; they had little news. A repart had reach- 
ed Arista at Monterey that Mejia, 3t Matamoras, 
has declared against the government in favor of Pa- 
redes; a force of two thousand was ordered by the 
former to march on Matemoras for the purpose of 
quelling the revolt. By en arrival al Cerpus Christi 
on the morning of the 22d from Mier, it was under- 
stood that genera! Arista, with his whole force, was 
still at Monterey, and also that the report of Mejia's 
treachery was doubtful. Advices from Matamoras 
to the 15th had subsequently been received. All 
was quiet there, although there is thought to be an 
under current secretly ia favor of Paredes, end that 
the concinued success of Paredes would im course of 
time produce a change in the public mind, and in- 
duce Matamoras to join the revolt. , 

“The people of Mexico on the frontier are m 
faver of annexation to the United States, and the 
army are against a war with Texas. A tresty of 
peace would be popular with all parties. General 
Arista is ın favor oi a fair and honorable adjustment 
of all difficulties by negotiation, not by the sword.” 
The same paper says that the bealth of the army is 
reported to be good. ~ A 

Settlements were rapidly growing up on the Nue- 
ces. A hunting party irom the Nueces bad just re 
turned to Corpus Christi with twenty-one deer, three 
tigers, and Jats nf wild turkeys. 


It is said that (he collectors at Aransas and Corpus 
Christi have charged the sutlers of the United States 
army about $25,000 for duties on articles imported 
forthe troops. The Houston Star’says-that presi- 
dent Jones had authorised the collectors to remit 
the extra duty of five per cent. on imports from the 
United States, regarding the law to admit Texas as 
8 quasi treaty. 

The New Orleans Pacayune publishes a corres- 
pondenee from Corpus Christi dated the 9th January, 
which says--^ The seconnts about the *vermint" in 
thisseetion which appeared to me so incredible, E 
find were not al all exaggerated. Few snakes, taran- 
tulas, scorpions, and the like, are now seen within 
the limits of the camp, owing to the rigid police 
which is maintained, the grass, hrushes and other 
vegetation having been eleared away. We ocea- 
sionally, however see stragglers that remain con- 
cealed under boxes, flonrs, old rubbish, &e. I al- 
ways fake the precaution to shake ont my boots 
well before putting them on, and we never think of 
walking ont for pleasure on the prairie, or among 
chaparrat bush on account of the snakes, particularly 
rattlesnakes, and other smaller reptiles which abound 
there. lam collecting and pickling specimens. 


The bay is literally filled with delicious fish of 
numerous varieties, and covered with sea fowl—the 
pelicans being the tamest species. Plenty of geese, 
ducks, snipe, curlews, plover, &e.' can be, and are 
shot every day, with no apparent diminution of their 
numbers. Parties of officers are out constantly, go- 
ing into the back country on hunting and adventurous 
expeditions, or amateur exploring excursions.— 
They give glowing accounts of the country. Within 
a few miles of us there are plenty of deer and wild 
turkies, and a little further back tbey are found in 
very large numbers with wild horses, mules, cattle 
and antelope, and not rarely a leopard, panther, 
tiger,.or Mexican lion isseen. ] have thought re- 
peatedly how you would enjoy yourself here on one 
of these excursions. Come over andsee us, and 
send along your friends. As for wolves they are so 
numerous aod beld that their barking serves for my 
lullaby every night. They are attracted by the 
slavghter-pens but a short distance off. ^ 

Next in order in our “natural curiosities” come 
the Mexicans and Indians, who come in almost daily 
tu trade—the former bringing mules and horses— 
which the government still continues to purchase—and 
the latter skins of various kinds. No wonder an 
organized government cannot exist among the Mex- 
icans! What a "rag tail and bob-tail,” thievish, cut- 
throat set of cowards they must be, according to 
aome of the specimens 1 have seen; but they are all 
unsurpased in horsemanship. 

Judging by the paper just started here, you would 
think Corpus Christi is really ‘a place.” When the 
army arrived, two or three houses constituted it, 
now there are about fifty or more, being mostly grog 
shops, eating houses, and gambling establishments 
for Mexicans, Texans, and soldiers. Not half of 
these are frame, but canvass. There are also stores 
and shops of various kinds, a hotel, billiard room, &c. 
all lately erected. Since I've been here, ] have been 
trying to get enough lumber for s floor for my tent, 
but cannot procure it, so scarce 13 it, and at $60 per 
100 feet even, which is the price. Beef and venison 
are cheap, ar reasonable—not so very, either, con- 
sidering the abundance of both—-and of course we 
have (he latter at almost every meal. Potatoes are 
$5 per barrel, butter 375 cents per lb. mitk 25 cents 
a quart, eggs $1 and $2 per dozen. Sv you see al- 
most every thing 15 very high here. Among the 
latest amusements, 1 will mention a horse race on 
New Year's Day, not mentioning the many “scrub” 
ones, and a duet yesterday—but no one was kilt or 
wounded, although Lwo shots were exchanged at 12 
paces, Your, &c. S. 

NAVAL JOURNAL: 

Orders are received at the Charleston navy yard, 
Mass., to have the steamer Princeton repaired and 
fitted for sea with all possible despatch. 

The Porpoise, U. S. brig, Lieut. Hunt, was at Pan- 
sscola, on the 28th ult. preparing for sea—il is s up- 
posed for Vera Cruz. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, Lieut. Cuararn, reach- 
ed New Orleans on the 3lst ult. from Havana.— 
Lieut. James M. Watson, late bearer of despatches 
to the Pacific, came passenger in the Flirt fram Cha- 
gres—end passed Midshipman Wilkinson and Sail- 
maker Bennet, from the Pacific squadron. : 

Capt. H. Avner, leaves the command of tha 
Washington navy yard, in order to tske command 
of the Polomac irigate. ul? 

Com. Wm. B. Suvpaice, chief of the bureau of 
provisions and clothing, is to succeed bim in the 
command of said yard. 
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Commander SamuEL Mercer arrived at Pensa- 
cola on the {0th ult. 10 relieve Commander J. R. 
Jarvis, in tbe command of the U. S. brig Lawrence. 
Com. J. R. Jarvis has relieved Com. Sanps, of the 
sloop of war Falnouth—Capt. Sands having been 
detached on leave at his own request. 

The Bainbridge, U. S. brig The Buenos Ayres 
Packet of the 13th Dec., says—''On the 9th inst. a 
boat belonging to the United States brig of war 
Bainbridge, on her way from the outer roads, was up- 
set in a squall, and two men drowned—Edward 
Pheasants and John Williams—and two others would 
probably have been lost, had it not been for the ac- 
tive exertions of their companion, Oscar Prescott, a 
young ordinary seaman, aged [8 years, from Massa- 
chusetts. When a boat of the Bainbridge arrived 
to their relief, this young man was bolding the other | 
two from sinking. They were much exhausted, | 
and could not have sustained themselves without the ; 
aid of this youth.” - 

The Lawrence, U. S. brig, Lieut. MerceEa, sailed 
from Pensacola, on the 21st, for the Gulf of Mexico. | 

The Cumberland, U. S. frigate, sailed from Boston 
on the 5th inst. for the Gulf of Mexico. 

The St. Mary's, U. S. ship. A letter from Pensa- 
cola states that her commander, Capt. Saunders, 
“reports bis ship as having made heo handred and | 
ninety miles during the laat twenty-four hours prece- 
ding his arrival here! A day's run with bus few 
parallels! The St. Mary's has hardly a superior 
afloat.” 

The Congress, U. S. frigate, Capt. SrocxToN, 
reached Rio Janeiro, on the 20th Dec. in fifty days 
from Norfolk on her way to the Pacilic. i 

The Brazil Squadron. The Plymouth, U. S. ship, 
Capt. Henry; the Raritan, U. S. frigate, Capt. Gaz- 
cory; and Bainbridge, U. S. brig, Commander S. 
PennincTon, were at Rio, on the 20th Dec. 

The storm of the J9th ult. to which the whigs of 
Louisiana charge the loss of the state cero 
which took place that day, was tremendons at Pen- 
sacola. 

The Falmouth, St. Mary's, John Adams, U. S. ships; ı 
nnd Lawrence and Porpoise, U. S. brigs, lying at an-| 
chorage near the navy yard, aod the Mississippi, U. 
S. frigate, opposite the town, rode out the gale with 
perfect safety; but a long list of disasters are given | 
of merchant vessels driven ashore both in the har- 
bor and at the navy yard. The U.S. officers are} 


highly commended for spirited effurts to save the| 
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be the repair and equipment of all the vessels in or-}ed up stocks and gave new life to business on all 
dinary, and the frigates and sloops on the stocks.— | hands, and gratified the friends of peace throughout 
Were such authority and means granted, the presi- Europe and America. The Englishman is a truer 
dent could exercise a mure free judgment in the se- | patriot, and a truer friend to peace than the French- 
lection of vessels for immediate preparation, whilst | man; for he has no dynasty of his own to establish at 
the actual expenditure could be limited to existing | the risk of war and the horrors of which it woutd 
urgenciea for the vessels, and unprofitable outlays | bring upon his own nation as well as upon others.— 
be avoided if peace sbould continue. / The French government paper is exceedingly wound- 
It is also advisable that the limitation heretofore | ed by the presidents message, and threatens war as 
imposed on enlistments in the navy, by which the the consequence of the American aggression upon 
number is confined to 7,500 seamen, be suspended, Mexico. It is exceedlingly sensitive to what it. 
for a definite period, and that further enlistment be | considers the insults which the message containa 
authorised and provided for. against England. But dear old jolly John Bull looks 
at it in a better humor, and is a9 far from seeing in- 
sult, as we were from meaning it. On the contrary, 
he shows a very cordial desire for a more intimate 


It is further proper, even in the event of peace, to 
increase our sea-going steamers. — A1 present, the 
—P en aid i ny asa cu "mi connection with us,—and we have no fear that M. 
si pir sensn ee 70 cutis Guizots jealousy will be ahle to make the mischief 
that authority be granted fer the construction of: he seeme io intend. C laaien o atest 
three steam frigates, five steam sloeps, and two were (eee ho ples E iSd dex VM odene. 
steamers of a smaller class. Such an increase would (nsn durneditomps: [i msBesWoUite SEES 
not be disproportionate to our resources or wants in emner Noo A Senit et In 

time of profound tranquility. DEL. iria, S HELD let T 
» A s ‘tons are making up the quarrel with softened hearts, 

[t will also become necessary to increase the ord- | for the far-seeing statesmen on both sides, to apply 
uance and ordnance stores. This agam would be but | themsetves vigorously to such a settlement of, not 
an anticipation of expense, which at an early day only the Oregon, but malters which may be difficult 
rust in any contingency be required. hereafter, as to leave no ground for suspicion to fas- 

A system of steamers for harbor defence, to be! ten upon. We should delight in such a hearty fel- 
thoroughly effectual, would involve the necessity of lowship with England, as wonld enable us to agree 


a fleet of steamers for sach horen, in ae qq: upon?—[fhen follows a project under the caption of] 
The enormous expense would be further increase *A COURT OF NATIONS,” 


tion of the whole outlay once in seven oreight years. 
It is stil! further to be considered, that these steam- 
ers, heing only for hacbors and coasts, would in time 
of peace prove a costly burden without an adequate 
equivalent, Inthe event of war, the immediate em= 
ployment of mercantile ships and steamers, for the 
defence of ports, in co-operation with resident cili- 
zens, would be attended with a less aggregate cost, 
and the facility of invention and activity of patriot- 
ism whould, as danger approached, be quickened to 
devise methods of defence, which, though some- 
what irregular, would prove effective till a force 
could be organized suited to the emergency. 

Inquiries are now making into the capacity of our 
mercantile steamers for being thus employed; and 
the result shall be communicated to you as soon as 
received. 


The danger to be apprehended from inroads upon | 


ahipping. The Wolcott, U. S. revenue cutter, Wm. | our territory by hostile fleets will be greatly dimin- 
B. Waiteneap, Lieut. Commanding, was lying at | ished by the disasters consequent on storms, the ne- 
anchor off the Barrancas, near the navy yard, She | cessity of frequent returns to port for supplies of | 
parted her larboard chain, and while riding with her! provisions and water, thesuperadded want to steam- 
atarboard anchor, kedge nnd hawser and larboard | ships, of fuel. the general inaccessibility of the coast 


gun slung, the sea making a comple breach over and 
kedging her anchors, was compelled to cut away 
her masts to save the lives of her officers and crew. 


i 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE. Naval defences. "The | 
following letter from the secretary of the navy was 
written in reply to inquiries addressed to him by Mr. | 
Fairfield, the chairman of tbe naval committec of. 
the United States senate. 

Navy depar'ment, Jonuary 8, 1845. 

Sin—In reply to the inquiries proposed in ie 
letter of the 22d ultimo, I have the honor to enclose | 
to you a very full report from the heads of bureanx | 
of this department. | 

Although tbe naval preparations of commercial 
nations which are struggling to maintain themselves 
in an unnatural position of greatness, is no criterion 
for a country like ours, which seeks only the occu- 
pation and defence of its own territory, the protec- 
{lon of ita citizens and their interests, and the de- 
velopment of its own resources: and although the 
existing naval cstablishments of the United States 
appears sufficient in all but sea-going steamers, for a 
condition of ascertained and undisturbed peace; yet 
the present aspect of our foreign relations makes it 
a duty to suggest to the committee on naval affairs 
the prupriety of greater preparations than the or- 
dinary annual appropriations contemplate. 

These greater preparations should consist, as far! 
as possible, of snch expenditures as will be but anti- 
cipations of whet, at an early day, would be requir- 
ed, evcn in case of the establish.uent of harmony 
with all nations. 

They should consist first, of an accumulation of 
naval materials and stores necessary for the rapid 
equipment of the vessels which are afloat, for such 
of tbose on the atocks as it may be desirable to em- 

loy, and for such others as congress may authorize 
to be built. If meong are granted, inimediste men- 
suras can be adopted for the collection of such mia, 
terials and stores; and the early purchase of many of 
them would be but an anticipation of what would 
soon be required for ordinary expenditures, 

The second branch of expense that should at once 
be authorised at the discretion of the president should 


from the shallowness of water, the certainty of vi- 


| by the annual repairs which would require a repeti- | fop the settlement of all future differences between 


the United States and Great Britain, to be composed 
of, say five citizens of each country, (the editor pro- 
ceeds to name five such as would suit his fancy on 
our side,) to whom all questions of differences 10 fu- 
ture should be submitted. He fixes their salaries 
(a very important consideration) at $10,000 each.— 
‘Phey ore to meet alternately in England and Ameri- 
ca, and have power to name an umpire where the 
court is divided. 


The author of the project thinks such a court 
would keep all quiet, and soon become so popular, 
that other nations would appeal to its authority. He 
“thinks, too, that the people ef both countries are 
now ripe for this agreement,” and calls to know if 
“the statesmen are ready to carry it into effect?” 

This man of “The Living Age,” certainly betongs 
to the age he lives in, and has by his project not un- 
fitly characterised it. Having had the whole scheme 
to himself, even to naming all five of the judges of 
the court on our part, we conclude merely to be- 
speak the privilege of naming the umpiag, who, if 
we mistake not, wonld soon be found to be GRAND 
CHANCELLOR of the two empires, having all the dis- 


putes in his own hands. 


gorous resistance on the part of our citizens in the à a 4 5 d 
One ingredient we fear is lacking,—material to 


more densely populated regions, and the uselessness E i 
of naval attacks on a sparsely settled coast for any| the success of this project. We look round the 
permanent influence on the issue of a war. These| Compass in vain for the adequate power to enforce 
circumstances have in all times past, made great the decisions of the court, Without something to 
naval expeditions almost fruitless of results against | that effect, we fear the two countries would find 
remote settlemants on land. themselves just about as likely to dispute, as they 
The measures recommended, if adopted, will not | have always done, whenever conflicting interests are 
involve useless expense, even on the continuance of | 2t stake, contingencies which we do not see that the 
tranquility, and seem to heaufficient as precautionary | C9URT would be any better able to obviate, than the 
against any contingency that is likely to occur and as | to governments have as yet been. 
preliminary to a more extended organization in the Nothing of this kind cau be suggested that has 
event it should become necessary. Jt will place the | not a tendency, so far as it is at all etfective, to cen- 
navy in a condition to inspire respect, to render aid | !ralize authority and powers naw dependent of 
in protecting our commerce, and to contribute ef- | each other, and to make one GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 
fcctivoly towards the preservation of peace. for the two nations. 
Georce Bancnrort. We once were in that predicament. 
Defence of the Delaware, proposed. A town meeting | Posed to return to it? 
was held at Philadelphia on the 3d inst. to consider 
the propriety of memorializing congress to grant ap- 
propriations fora dack yard, and for the erection and 
preservation of the defences on the Delaware. John] ————————_ 
T. Smith, esq. presided. Col. Jaraea Page addressed Twotana.— The state debt and canal act. “An act to 
the mecting and submitted a series of resolutions, | provide for the funded debt of the state of Indiana, 
nrging upon congress the establishment of a dry} 3nd for the completion of the Wabash and Erie ca- 
dock and general naval depot at Philadelphia, repairs | hal to Evansville," is published in due form in the 
to Fort Mifflin, and the erection of fortifications atj Indiana papers. Its passage was hailed with greet 
the Pea Patrh and at other points. The resolutions | rejoicing, firing. of big guns, mskiig speeches, illu- 
were unanimously adopted, and a committee appoint- | minating towns, &c., &c. 
ed to present them to congress. = The vote upon the final passage of the act, is po- 
The Sun under the caption of “Military Spirit" | titically classified by the Indiana Telegraph, sa fol- 
says—-"lLis said that there are no less than 1,500! Jows: 
applicants for the offices in the two mounted regi-| Fun THE aiLL—4a senate 
ments congress has decided to raise.” 


Are we dis- 


are Ee RO s SUE, 
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17 dem , 15 whigs. 


ied it 4 LLI 
There will be nn dilliculty in getting oificers—or liie: 4 = r 
rather persons disposed to take commissions—and 44 48 
they would soon learn how to command, if they can} Against ThE nILL— a senate Solty LO NM 
only find men to fill the ranks and disposed to obey. In house 93 " WW 
That is where the difficulty hea in this country. = = 
c 29 19 


“A COURT oF NATIONS.” The last number of tho] Total for the bill 48 whiga, 44 dem.—azgregate 92 
Living -2ge, says: "Sir Robert Peel appears to be as] Agaiust the bill I9 “ 239 ** E 43 
indispensable to Great Britaio aa Louis Philippe is 
to France. The news of his return to office, carri- 


Aggregate majority for the bill 44 
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MISCELLANEOUS., 


THE coast survey. The report of Dr. Bache, apparent recklessness vessels of the largest size 
superintendent of the coast survey, for the ycar (even the Atlantic steamers) dash near its parallel, 
1845, enmmunicated to congress by the secretary of from an apprehension that it is far south from them 
tbe treasury, warns us, that this great national work ' The last and most authentic account of the ill-fated 
has reached the shores and progressed on the coast President (so says rumor) was near Nantucket in a 
of Massachusetts.  Althongh in this good work heavy storm, and the idea has always been preva- 
“every country is our country,” and every, lent here that the south shoal was her burial ground. 
coast our sailing track, yet we cannot but feel in: “I! we could have the trueaccount ol the amount 
common with all men, and in accordance with a | of property and human life that the erroneous loca- 
powerful principle of our nature, a deeper interest | tion of this single shoal has cost our country, not 
in that which relates to our own border—a rugged | only prior to 1821, but subsequent to that period, the 
and thankless coast. I have not before me the re- | expensa of the’ whole coast survey would seem a 
port of 1844, yet if I remember rightly, much more | diminutive fraction, The manner in which this sur- 
has been performed than was promised; the extra | vey is conducted will settle the matter forever, by 
work being quite double the extra appropriation for ; removing all possible doubts.” : 
the year. On this subject, however, I have nothing| The minuteness and scientific accuracy with which 
to say—our government having long ago learned by ; every movement of the survey is distinguished, bave 
sad and expensive experience, that, in reference to a | excited the attention and the surprise of the most 
work of so much magnitude, involving so much dif-.j intelligent forcigners. Col. Everest, surveyor gene- 
ficulty in its details, to save and to economise may be | ral of India, after a minute inspection of the modus 
ontipodal terms. The facts developed by this and | operandi of Dr Bache, declared it to be highest lio- 
previous reports, admonish us of the hidden dangers nor of the nation. li is indeed dificult to decide 
of our navigation—-that ‘a vessel is often without a | Whether navigation or physical science will receive 
pilot when danger is nearest;? and especially does it: the greatest accession. While Geometry, Optics, 
apprise us of the deep necessity of the survey as nuw , Astronomy, Magnetism, and Meteorology are the 
prosecuted. Lieut. Blake discovered a rock having | Means employed, they are also the objects of disca- 
on it but fifteen feet of water, and nearly in the | Véry and improvement. The superintendent, himself 
track of ships bound in and out of New Bedford; a favorite child of science, not only supervises the 
another in nine and a half feet water, nearly in the | whole work, arranging all the details of the differ- 
same range; and a third at the mouth of Mattapoi- , eit parties, corresponding continually and necessa- 
sett harbor, having upon it only ten feet, situated injrily with the head of each in the field and the ob- 
the midst of the channel and surrounded hy deep 3ervatory, but engages also in ail the drudgery of 
water, ln the track of vessels bound into Plymouth, | triangulating, standing for hours at the theodalite, 
Lieut. Davis found a rock covered by eight feet of | with unwearied application. , 
water, to which all vessels beating in Massachusetts! Some, who are aware that this survey was pro- 
bay were directly exposed. These isolated rocks, | jected in 1806, have sometimes despaired of its final 
before entirely unknown, indicate many hair-breadth | accomplishment in the present age. But these are 
escapes. Lieut. Davis also discovered a bank of ten | not aware of the difficulties which it has encounter- 
fathoms of water, sixty miles east of Nantucket; | ed, nor the circumstances which have impeded, and, 
not to be sure dangerous in itself, but eminently cal- | at some periods, entirely suspended its march. Our 
culated to mislead the mariner, unless accredited on | Unsettled foreign relations delayed all its operations 
our charts. for the first five years, and the succeeding tive were 

It is well known that a most singular dubiousness | COMSumed in the preparation of instruments, and no 
has long hung over the locality of the South Shoal | £eodeetic action was performed till 1817; and in 1818, 


of Nantucket. In spite of the authority of Blunts the whole work was discontinued. In 1832, it. was 
survey in 1821—a work of individual enterprise wor- |@84Med; since which i! seems only to have been im- 
thy of much praise;—in spite of the almost demon- | Peded by stinted appropriations—and although a bet- 
strable testimony of mathematical deduction, the |e" feliug now prevails, yet in the last report, the 
former locality, nearly twenty miles in error, is still superintendent acknowledges his obligation to indi- 
relied on by many Atlantic navigators. In reference viduals for the loan of instruments. It is greatly to 
totbis, and to the number of vessels which pass be hoped that the Epp UAE of the present ses 
through Nantucket Sound—a strait proverbial for | ?/9" Eun [n En Gati oe zac oct Lau acid 
its dangerous shoals—Dr. Bache publishes the fol- ports with the general character of the undertak- 
lowing letter, addressed to him by Wm. Mitchell, of | "5 t ipi. 
that place: CHARLESTON AND TEXAS RATLNOaD.—We find in the 
“My dear friend: | have at length obtained the in- | Concordia Intelligencer of the 1st inst., a letter an this 


formation 1 desired relative to the number of ves-|Sebject, the wri er of which seems to be a citiz n of 
sels which annually pass through the sound. Know-| Middle Tex«s. We are decidedly of opinion that “the 
ing that thou wouldst prefer a molerate account, I resources o Middleand Northern Texas can be develop- 


i i i i lertile plains be made valuable, only by the 
t f ‘ ed, and «s lertile pl: „only by. 
Music. Roe M E cons ruction of a railroad through the central portions 


1 i 1 P 1 Z |of the state.” We have not seen the coontry, hut Irom 
He on TR uos the following parti- the authority of those whom we regard as men of prac- 


tical! observation, it must be truc that the “fert-le plains 


Ships.  Brigs. Schr’s. Sloops.| ot that portion of Texas will prove utterly valueless 
In 1842 three were 144 1,295 7,551 3,616 ES i grazing ee an for itu we »re 
In-1843 thera were 151 — 1,194 8,228 3,525 | unable to see how it eau be rendered at all desrable— 
In 1844 there were 152 1,155 1,483 2,566 | unless some means are devised by which a communica- 
—— —— - ——- | ion maj be effected with a market to which the produc- 
441 3,664 93269 9 707 | tions of the soil ean be conveoien'ly trausported and ad- 


“So utterly incapable, some years, were these stream 8 
to afford any facilities to transportation, that last years 
I saw planters hauling them cotton from the bsnks of 
the Gusdatoupe and Nueces, acrossall the rivers empty- 
ing intothe Gulf, 150 miles to Houston on Buffalo Bayou. 
This was done too, by planters liv.ng on the banka of 
thase rivers,—within forty milea of the coast. The 
rivers were nnnavigable, and the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of travelliag with loaded teams across the 
low country along the coast during the wet season, com- 
pelled the planter to take the Jong and expensive route 
nver the higher region to a sistant market. These dif- 
ficulties are so great as to impede the settlement of the 
interior portions of the state, and will prevent their rich 
luxor ant plains, becoming nf any value, except for graz- 
ing, unless enterprise and capital open some artificial 
channels of trade.” 


‘In my travels through the country last season, I saw 
accounts nf planters, tram which it appesred that fair 
cotton, which they had been compelled to sell at 43 to 
5 cents, had actully eost them two cents per pound to 
haul to m rket, Their bile rope and bagging, and all 
articles of consumpti n, Iad come to them charged with 
like costs of ca rige, and extravagant profits to the 
m: reha its, after deducting which, there was but a small 
remaind: r for labor to the producer. The effects were 
to discourage all attempts at raising the great staple or 
any other article of export through all the intevior 
€ountrics; and thase districts are destined to remain un- 
producti e ull a way is opened into them by the hand of 
man. 


Ou the suhject of the cost attending the transportation 
of cotton, he states that the whole charge on the ship- 
ment of a bale of cotton from Houston to New Orleans, 
when all eustom-house f: es sre removed, ia from $3 to 
$3 50. These »rgum:uts are nsed by the writer in sup- 
prt of the project of constructing a railroad from Char- 
leston to the interior of Texas. We do not insert them 
so much fo: the purpose of aiding in that project —though 
we c innot question its importance, ss to exhibit the im- 
policy of flveking toa country so utterly destitute of 
conveniences as that portion of Texus to which we have 
had reference.” [Caddo Gazette. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN Canapa.—Laat June, Ed- 
mund Dougan, residin : on lot 17, in the 4th concession 
of the tawnship of Nottawesaga, in the county of Sim- 
coe, C. W. dicovered on the lot he occupies, a sunken hole 
in the earth, having the resemblance of a amall pond 
of water of low fen. It was situated on a rising ground 
in the forest, which he was engaged in clearing, prepa- 
ratory to cultivation. The roota of the treea had apread 
over the marah; and many of considerable thickneas 
were cut away by theoccupant of the lot, and bis assia- 
tanta. 

Dougan's son on stooping to drink out of the hola dis- 
covered some bones in it, which caused a farther exami- 
nation, and ultimately lead to the discovery of a very 
large quantity of human bones, including between 500 
to 600 skulls! They also found about 40 pounds of brass, 
es brass kettles, in a decayed state, and ‘several , 

tatehets. i 


In abont a month after the occurrence above narrated, 
a aimilar hole was discovered by Mr. Wiliam Thomp- 
son, on the third lot in the aame cancession and town- 
ship, which being examined, was found to contain eleven 
copper kettles, each of which would hold about nine 
pails of water. Eight of the ketilea were found aa per- 
fect as when made, and the other three were much cor- 
roded. In this hole were also discovered 10 or a dozen 
sea aliells, and a large quantity of pipe clay buttons.— 
The holes are situated about one mile and a half irom 
each other, with the north branch vf the Nottawesaga 
River dividing them. 


and to July, 1845, there were 122 ships, 805 brigs, 
4,847 schooners, 1,796 sloops, passed Nantucket 
light-boat, (an immense amount of property indeed,) 
and yet there is no chart of this thuroughfare in ex- 
istence that is worthy of the name. 

“My rude angles to the ship Centurion, wrecked 
on the sonta shoal, (1845,) resulted in placing ner 
within oue hundred rods of thc position of the 
shoal as located by modern observers. The history 
of this most dangerons and fata] shoal is startling.— 
Situated in mid-ocean; liaving, in low ebbs, scarcely 
a foot of water;i a region proverbal for its heavy 
swell: rising, at times, without a moment’s warning; 
the dread of all mariners, and the grave.of thou 
sands; laid down in a position twenty miles in error 
of latitu te, and confided in as late as the year 182] 
—such is Nantucket south shoal! The honor of giv- 
ing to this shoal its true locality belongs to Captain 
Jonathan Colesworthy, of this place, who, on the 
24th of June, 1841, made its latitude 419 3' 55", it 
having, in all former time, been considered to be 
4U9 44. In looking over the documents of Capt. C., 
I am entirely satisfied that, in the old location, there 
are forty fatuoms of water. So strong, however, is 
the impressiom on the minds of our veteran seamen 
that the earlier location is the true one, tiia! confi- 
dence is still wanting in the survey of Colesworthy, 
though he has always been distinguished as an accu- 
tate observer. [ts new and probably true location 
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vantageously d.sposcd of. If the statements made by 
this gentleman are true, and we have no wish nor rca- 


son to diseredit them, it sa m tter of exceeding sur- FIRST SESSION. 
prise that men iu their senses should persist in the cul- 
t vation of soil, which though vastly fertile, brings to SENATE, 


their pocket so feeble a return. He says, the natural 
channels of internal commerce to aM portions of the 
country, are of but little value as outlets of the 
interior. Their navigation is embarrassed by nu- 
merous na-ural o'istaeles that can never be overcome. 
He says that ‘Trinity and Drasos arz the only streams on 
which a boat has uli vecentiy floated, and in them in the 
month of April last, there were steamers within 75; Mr. Mitler, presented resolutions of the legislature 
miles of their mouths, which had b en tied np to the! of New Jersey, remonstrating against the repeal of 
shores for cightcen months, rotting. ‘The Colarado | the pilot act of May 2, 1837. 


whose current is not much more favorable to navig «tion ns : 3 4 
than the Brasos and Trinity, has a. ra't ol many miles! Mr. Sturgeon, presented resolutions of the legisla- 


in tength near iis mouth, and no boat has «ver entered | ture of Pennsylvania, against any increase of the ex- 
it. If ths raft were removed as it might be, says this isting rates of postage; and ip relation to a Macadam- 
writer, at a great expense, no e aft of any kind, drawing| ized road from the United States arsenal, at Pitts- 
more than 24 inches water, can get within ten miles of| burg, to the harbor at Erie; and in relation to appro- 
Matagorda at its mouth. So that the small amount of | priations for the preservation of the piers at Marcus 


produce which might be carr ed down this :tream dur- | Houk, in the Delaware river. 

ing the short and irregular periods during which it may Mr. Berrien, presented resolutions from the state 

he navigable, would be subject to thy expense and risk | op Georgia declaring her assent to tlie principles of 

of re-shipment in small flat bottomed lighters, and car- federal jl Mlaturc eR Y exi in the constitifiion 

ried to ttie.co sters in tbe bay, 10 be agam re-shipped toj CSUN TRIED TES vig luti f the] £ 

Galvestoa or New Orleans, The Nueces has never| 20d their opposition to cartain resolutions of tha le- 
gislature of Massachusetts; also, a report that passad 


been explored far up its course; this duty ‘however is AL I 
nów ines done by ne engineers under the command of | tbe legislature of Georgia in relation to the difficul- 
ties with Massachusetts. 


General Taylor. “He says: 


Fepsruarr 3. Resolutions from Stales —Mr. West- 
cott, presented resolutions of the legislature of Flo- . 
rida, relative to the appointment of a commissiop on 
the part of the United States to run the boundary 
lines between the states of Georgia and Florida, and 
Florida and Alabama. 
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: Mr. Greene, presented resolutions of the legisia- 
ture of. Rhode Island, against auy increase of the 
present rates of postage. y 

Aiso, resolutions declaring assent to tlie principlis 
on which the tariff of 1842 was adopted, and oppo- 
sition to any change in its details. t 

Mr. Jarnagin, from the committee on Indian af- 
fairs, ta whom was referred the resolution touching 
the relations between the United States and the sev- 
eral Indian tribes, reported the following joint reso- 
lution 23 a substitute therefor: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress ossembled, 
That the secretary of war prepare, or cause to be pre- 
pared under hia direction, a statement of the: treaties 
and relations between the United Siats and the several 
Indian tribes or nations, from the revolutionary war 
down to the extinguishment of the Indian title eastward 
of the Mississippi; also. a statement in tabular form of 
all the sums paid to different Indian tribes for the pur- 
chase of iheir lands, designating each tribe, the date ol 
purchase, amount paid, amount of lands eeded or pur- 
chased, where sitnated, the annuities given to each tribe, 
the duration of such annoities, the aniount held in trust 
by. tbe United States government for any such tribes, 
how much thereof has been vesied in stocks, what 
stocka, and the authority for vesting the eame, and the 
number of persons in cach tribe among which auch 
sums or annuities were or are divided. 

Mr. Archer, presented a large number vf memori- 
als praying an amend nent of the naturajization laws. 

Mr. Semple, upon his motion, was excused from 
serving on the committee on revolutionary pensions, 
apnd Mr Phelps was appointed in his stead. 

‘Mr. Calhoun, presented the memorial from the 
late Southwestern Convention at Memphis, embody- 
ing tbe resolutions adopted by that convention— 
which werc referred to a seJeet committee, of which 
Mr. Calhoun was appointed chaicman. à 

On motion of Mr. Bright, the vote was put to re- 
consider the vote of yesterday by which Mr. Evans’ | 
amendment was adopted to the Texas indemnity bill 
—and stood ayes 22, nays 22. The Vice President | 
voted in the sflirmative, and thus carried the motion. ' 
The bili was then laid on the table. 

The senate went into executive session, 

And then adjourned. 

Fesrvarr 4. The bill for the relief of Nathaniel 
Goddard &c., considered in committee of the whole, 
was reported without amendment. 

Mr. Turney, opposed the bill; he regarded the 
claimaots as having been guilty of moral if not poii- 
tical treason. 4 a 

Mr. J M. Clayton, referred to the'opinion of the 
former secretary of the treasury, Mr. Crawford, that, 
although upon strict principles of law, the coorts | 
were bound to give a verdict against the parties, yet | 
equity was in their favor and he theretore fiad re. | 
commended an application to congress. All tlic tes- | 
timony absolved tliem of any intention whatever o( 
violating the jaws of their country: s 

Messrs Colquit, and Pennybacker opposed the bill, 
Mr. Johnson, of Md., and Mr. Davis advocated it.— 
By yeas 26, nays 22, it was ordered to a third read- | 
ing. 

After executive session, the senate adjourned. 


FrEsnvaav 5. Mr. Bagby, obtained leave to bring 
ina bill to increase the number of naval officers by 
such complement as shall. not exceed the full com 
plement composing the l'exas navy, (i. e. to iucor- 
porate the Texas list with thatof the United States.) 
The bill was referred to the naval committee. 

The bill to augment the navy was again taken up, 
and Mr. Westcott, of Florida, addressed the senate in 
favor of it. The bili was then passed over infor- 
mally, and tbe bil] from the bouse to employ an 
agent to receive certain Texas property was receiv- 
ed and referred to the finance comunitlee. 

The bill from the house relatiug to collectors and 
other officers of the government was then taken up, 
read tha third time, ard passed. 

After executive session, 

The senate adjourned, till the 9th February. 


Fesruary 9. 
his seat. a 

A message was received from the president trans- 
mitting the recent Oregon correspondence, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Pearce, introdueed a joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the transmission of certain books to the 
minister ol justice in France, which was read twice 
and rel'erred. 

The hill providing for an augmentation of the na- 

vy was taken up. 
_ Mr. Hestcott, resumed and finished his speech in 
its support, arguing the necessity of putting In a bet- 
ter state of deleuce than at present, the southern 
aud gulf coast. 

Mr. Dickinson, moved to lay the bili informally on 
the table, as the senator who iptroduced it, Mr. Fair- 
field, was absent. 


Mr. Morchead, appeared and took 


Mr. Mangum, addressed the senate on the subject. 
He thought the proposition of the senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benton,) made the other day, to postpone 
the hill until. May nest, ought to prevail. He 
launched out with a powerful attack upon the ad: 
ministration for its whole course on the Oregon 
question, charging it with deeeption, trickery, and 
dupireity, by clamoring for warlike measures and 
professing great patriotism merely to gain politieal 
ends, when they did not mean to assert to the end, all 
that they had been pretending! 


Mr. Cass, addressed the senate, and repeated many 
of his former remarks on the probabilities of war. 
and called to mind the taunts that had been thrown 
out against him for urging the ueeessity of speedy 
measures of defence, and in this eonnection referred 
to the state of the Oregon question as the eorrespon- 
dence between the two governments now exhihit it, 
as evidence that he had been right in his apprehen- 
sions. 

Mr. Alien. addressed the senate in a strain similar 
to that which he indulged in when he last spoke on 
this subject. 1 

Mr. Bagby, defended the administraticn against 
the attacks of Mr. Mongum, ard contended there 
would be no war. 

Before any action was had, on motion— 

The senate adjourned. 


Fesavaay 10. On motion of Mr. Hannegan, 50,- 
000 copies of the Oregon eorrespondenee were order- 
ed to be printed. 

The Oregon notice resolutions, passed last evening 
by the bouse, were received, aod on motion of Mr. 
Cass, referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

This being the day appointed for the consideration 
vf Mr. 4llen’s Oregon notice resolutions, repurted on 
Sth of January, together with the several pending 
amendinents thereto, Mr. J. M. Clayton said he hoped 
the senate would first dispose of the bill for the aug- 
mentation of the navy; bul tha senate refused to ac- 
cede to his suggestion. 


Mr. Allen, then took the floor upon his resolutions. 
He stated it was now 69 years since this country had 
declared itself free and independent, and yet to this 
hour aver 800 miles of coast, British law ruled and 
British executions are enforced while our own juris- 
diction is not extended to Oregon at all. We had 
been negotiating for nearly thirty years, without 
success, and now therefore was the time for action. 
If we should refuse to act under such circumstances, 
and refuse to carry out the recommendations of the 
president, we should therehy lose the whole of Ore- 
gon and incur the suspicion and contempt of the 
whole civilized world They would think and justly 
too, that we dared nol toact. The great question 
now was, “Has goveroment the courage to assert 
and maintain its righ?” As for “title,” that was 
uow out of the question. The only question was 
“possession.” On the question of title we stood 
committed before the whofe human race by an as- 
sertion of 28 years standing. That claim had been 


asserted in the face of the world on numerous occa- | 


sions, and last but not least by the solemn vote of 
three to one in the house yesterday. Our position 
was now before the world, nud we could not hide 
ourselves {rom the gazeol nations. lt remained, 
therelore, to be seen whether senators would come 
up tothe mark. After lartiier remarks of this char- 
acter, he glanced at the policy of the five great pow. 
ers of Europe, and contended that since the fall of 
Napoleon, 1t has been their steady aim to domineer 
over the whole world. In illustration of this, he re- 
ferred to the particular movements of those powers, 
and the attempted wterfereace of France and Eng- 
land in. the atfairs of Texas. He then referred to 
the Ashburton treaty, and attacked it as a piece ot 
dupheiy. The Oregon question ought not to have 
been lett open, but it wos lelt open by her desigued- 
ly, as were other matters, for the same deceptive 
policy. He weut on to declare that England dare 
not declare war with us single handed, and read a 
number ot documents by way of proof. — 


In the course of his remarks a question was put to’ 


him by Mr. Mangum, as to whether in the suppressed 
portions of the recent correspondence, it was nol 
distinctly stated by lord Aberdeen that Great Britain 
woul take no uffeuce at the passage of the ovtice re- 
solution? 


Mr. Allen, snid he believed the senator was asking 
a question which he could answer himself, and there- 
lore he did not teel bound to reply. 

Without coueluding, Mr. A. gave way to a motion 
to adjourn, whieh was carried. k 


Fisauaav ll. Mr. Allen, resumed his remarks 
‘rom yesterday and after having occupied the floor 
during the remainder of this day's session. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton, of Dei., obtained the floor, and 

The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepwespay, Fes. 4. Mr. Tibbatts, offered a re- 
solution to terminate the debate on the Oregon no- 
tice on Monday next the 9th inst. Laid on the table 
by 93 veas, 91 nays. 

Oregon notire.—'T'he debate being renewed in com- 
mittee, Mr. Belf, of Ky., arose and delivered an ar. 
gumentative speech in favor of the notice asa pacific 
measure and as the last mode of avoiding terminating 
of the controversy by war. 

Mr. Chase, and Mr. S. Jones, followed, insisting on 
(he clearness and justice of our title. Mr. Martin, 
of Tenn., next obtained the floor and the committee 
proceeded to consider the bill this day reported from * 
the committee on ways and means making an appro- 
priation to enable the president of the United States 


l 

H 

to recieve from tbe state of Texas the cession vf cer- 
tain property. 


The bill appropriated $3.000 to pay expenses for 
an agent on the pact of the United States to receive 
and take charge of certain property, (said to be three 
sloops of war, 150 pieces of ordnance, three or four : 
custom houses, two or thiee navy yards, &c., &c.) 
After considerable diseussion the bill was reported * 
from the eom:nittee of the whole, aud was then 
passed, and sent to the senate. 

The house adjourned. 


'Tuunspav, Fes. 5. Mr. Price, offered a resolu- 
tion to terminate the debate on giving the Oregan 
noliee at 3 P. M. of Monday next the 9ih inst. Mr. 
C. B. Smith moved to lay the resolution on the table. 
Negatised by yeas 86, nays. 107. The resolution was 
then passed by yeas 109, nays $6. 

On motion of Mr. McKay, the house then resolved 
to meet at 10, A. M., each morning until 1uesday 
next, in order to allow as many to express their 
views as possibly could in the inter.nediate time. 

Mr. Cunningham, asked feave to intruduce a reso- 
fution, which was read, and is ss follows: 

Resolved by the senateut:d house of representatives of- 
the United States of Ameriea, in congress assembled, 
That the tle of the United States to the whole ot the 
Oregon country included within the parallels of 429 and 
54° 40’ north latitude, and extending from the Stony or 
Rocky mountaius to the Pacific ocean, 1s clear and un- 
questionable; that the honor, the dignity, and the true in- 
terest of the people of the United States demand that 
their title therato be maintained, anc that the entire and 
undivided oceupstion, control, and government thereof 
be assumed by the United States. To tha end, tbere- 

fore, that the aame may be done consistent with the 
rca stipulations between the United Statea and Great : 
ritalu— 

Resolved, That the president of the United Statea for:h- , 
with cause notice to be given to the government of Great 
Britain that tha convention between the United Statea 
and Great Britain concerning the Oregon territory, of 
the 6th August, 1827, signed at Londoo, shall be annall- 

led and abrogated at the expiration of the term al twelve 
| months from and after the aaid notice shall have heen 
| given, conformably to the second article of said conven- 
uon of 6th of Angust, 1827, 

The introduction of the resolution was objected 
ito. Mr. McDowell, moved to suspend the rales to 
enable his colleague to introduce tha resolution.— 
But the house refused to suspend the rules, uud tne 
resolution was not received. 

Oregon.— The bouse then again rasolved itself into 

, he committee of the whole on the state of the Uni- 
lon, (Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) and resumed the con- 

| sideratiun ef the resolution reported from the com- 
| mittee on foreign affairs, for giving to Great Britain 
the twelve months?’ notice of the termination of the 
convention of the 6th August, 1827, concerning the 
jvint occupation of Oregon country. D 


Mr. Gentry, addressed tha committee; ond, after ' 
advertiig to the importance of tha question, ex- ^ 
pressed liis belief that negotiations had been resum- | 
ed between the British minister and the American 
secretary of state; insisting that, if such ware the ^ 
case, ali necessary information ought to be laid be- ^ 
fore the house belore it was called upon to act. He ë 
then mquired of Mr. Chartes J. Ingersoll, as chair- t 
man of tha committee on foreign allairs, 10 suy whe- ^ 
ther he was prepared to say now, as he had lorinere | 
ly, that negotiations had not been re-opeued? $ 


1 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, replied as lollows:—I do not | 
recollect what 1 said before, | rather think I said | 
nothing. 1 do not remember saying anything on | 
this point. f think stifl that I did not. I say now 
that [ believe that recently there has been some corres: 
pondence between the British minister and this govern- a 
ment, whicu rill be laid before this house without de» ` 
lay. As to instructions, I do not know that instruo- , 
tions have been called for. : Si 

Mr. Gentry went on to conclude his speech in op- — 
position to the notiee, as needless and pernicious, and, 
certam to lead to war. He denied our title beyond 
the 49th parallel, aud denounced any war uuderta- . 
ken to maintain it fur the country above that line as... 
wicked wholesale murder. : à 


a 
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Mr. Dargan, went into an argumentative speech 
on the question of title, which he very fully discuss- 
ed, and arrived at the same conclusion witli Mr. 
Gentry, that our title was undeniable as far as lati- 
tude 499, and no farther. He went, however, for a 
qualified notice, as a measure pacific in ils character 
and consequences. 

Mr. Delano, followed; and made a speech in favor 
of immediate notice as a peace measure; but contend- 
ed that it shoul! be in the form proposed by Mr. 
Hilliard. of Alabama, empowering the president to 
give it whenever, in his "judgment, the public inter- 
est should require it. After Mr. D. had concluded, 

Mr. Rhett, obtained the floor; when— 

A motion was made that the committee rise, on 
which a quorum did not vote. 

After some proceedings in relation to want of quo- 
rum, the committee rose, and— 

The house adjourned. 


Fumay, Fes. 6. The Oregon notice, was resumed. 
Mr. Rhett had the floor, but inasmuch as he had al- 
ready spoken, he declined availing himself of his 
right to proceed. 

Mr. Davis, of Miss., addressed the committee in 
opposition to the giving of notice as proposed by the 
committee on foreign affairs, and in favor of extend- 
ing our jurisdiction in Oregon. If the president 
should be forced to settle the question now, he was 
for claiming up to 499; but, if further time were al- 
lswed, he thought we should by settlement and oc- 
Cupation get the whole of the territory up to 549 40', 

Mr. Houston, advocated the giving of notice and 
the subseqnent measures recommended by the execu- 
tive, which he insisted would bring the whole mat- 
ter to a speedy and peacetul settlement. 

Mr. Cathcart, of Indiana, made a humorous and 
Somewhat desultory speech in behalf of tke notice, 
and in reply to those who had opposed it, on whom 
he often turned the laugh of tie committee. 

Mr. Martin, of Tennessee, went into an effective 
speech in support of the resolution for notice, with- 
out qualification, and if this should fail, for tne 
amendment, introduced by Mr. Dromgoole; if not, 
theo for that of. Mr. Black, of South Carulina; and 
last aad least, if all these should fail, then for the 
amendment moved by Mr. Hilliard. 

Some explanations passed petween Mr. M. and Mr. 
Adams on the fears of the latter that peace might be 
preserved by the president’s “backing out" from his 
position. He was severe on gentlemen who had spo- 
ken in opposition to the notice, especially his own 
colleague and the gentleman from Virginia. 

_ Mr. Parish, of Ohio, offered the following resolu- 
tion— 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in conuress assembled, 
That the political opinion which inculcates that this go- 
vernment cannot enlarge its territorial limite by discovery 
or treaty, or increase the number of statea in its Union, 
without endangering its peace, its strength, and its per- 
petuiy; as also the poliucal opinion that any such en- 
largement or admission evinces a spirit of aggrandize- 
ment, of conquest, or of ambition, are opinions emana- 
ted by the advocates of arbitrary governments, which 
are proved false in our own experience, and cannot be 
admitted by the American people. 

Resolved, That while we concede to European forms 
of governmeat, where in theory the crown is the source 
from which all power emanates, that political balances 
may be necessary to create and maintain rulers, and to 
check, limit, and contrul the people; and whilst the paci- 
fic character of this government has been and ever will 
be scrupulously maintained by non-interference with 
their systems of their own continent, yet on the Ameri- 
can continents, where governinents emanate (rom the 
people, and the administrators are but the representatives 
of the popular will, no such political balance of power is 
necessary, and any and every attempt to enforce it here 
will be resisted by thia government. 

Resolved, That the late indication, even by a friendly 
power, to introduce on the American continenta the Eu- 
Topean system of balance of power, justilied the presi- 
dent in his annual message in bringing the subject be- 
fore congress and the country, and in declaring before 
the world thet the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforih not to be considered ag subjects 
for future colonization by any European power, and that 
itshould be distinctly announced to the world as our set- 
cd policy that no European colony or domain shall, 
with our consent, be planted or established on any part 
of these continents. 

Resolved, That this principle, thus avowed, whilst it 
does not pretend to create.or perfect title, has an imme- 
diate application to thé Oregon territory, where “our tide 
is clear and unquestionable;" and has arisen, end its de- 
claration and inaintenance become necessary, since the 
proposition waa submitted to the British minister to ad- 


just the boundary at the 49th degree of north latitude, |. 


and now precludes the executive from accepting any 
Propvsition or entering into any treaty whereby any por- 
uon ol “the country westward ol the Stony or Rucky 
mouniains” shall be ceded to Great Britain. 

Mr. P. supported the resolution in a most vehement 
speech in favor of notice, and all subsequent mea- 
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sures, down to granting pre-emption rights for land. | tion in having offered to have tha question arbitrated, 


He denied that they would Jead to war; but, wbether| 


or not, the president must stand firm to the ground 
he had assumed, or be politically ruined. War lay 
at the option of Great Britain: if war was her poli- 
cy, she would never want a pretext; and, 1f peace, 
nothing congress could do would force her into war. 
He denied that the president was bound to accept an 
offer of 49°, if made. He concluded by asserting 
that he preferred war to compromise, and, if the no- 
tice should be modified in any way, he would vote 
against it. 

Mr. Clarke, obtained the floor, and moved that the 
committee rise; but the motion was negatived, and 
Mr. C. proceeded. He considered the questions of 
Texas and Oregon as kindred subjects, involving the 
same principles; he had gone for the one, and he felt 
still more bound to go for the other. He went into 
an argument in defence of the American title to Or- 
egon, and in reply to the British claim. He depre- 
cated war, but would not surrender any portion of 
our territory to avoid it; still, if our government 
should accept of 499 as a boundary, he would raise 
no insurrection of the people about it. 16, however, 
we went to take the whole of Oregon, he doubted 
not it must eventually lead to war. 

Mr. Foot, nest obtained the floor, and opposed the 
notice, and protested against al} action and all re- 
mark which tended to produce irritation and impede 
negotiation. He was in favor of leaving the whole 
matter to the executive. He urged the necessity of 
providing against the contingency of a war—which 
he thonght inevitable if the measures proposed lor 
the occupation of Oregon :honld be taken. Hede- 
nounced the spirit of war as destructive to republics. 

Mr. Starkweather, made a very witty speech in re- 
ply to the imputations which had been thrown out 
during the debate, that tliis was merely a western 
question. He spoke with much ardor in defence of 
the west, and was very caustic in his replies to those 
who had assailed it. [lt was now 7 o'ciock.] 

Mr. Washington Hunt, next succeeded in obtaining 
the floor; after he had concladed— 

Mr. Truman Smith obtained the floor. 

The house adjourned. 

Satuapay, len. 7. The committee resumed the 
Oregon debate, Mr. Tibbatls in the chair. 

A message from the president —[page 379]—commu- 
nicating diplomatic correspondence, was laid before 
the house during this day's session. 

Mr. Smith, of Conn., spoke in opposition to giving 
the notice, denied the validity of our title, and would 
agree to the highlands between the Columbia and 
the Frazier rivers for the boundary, &c. 

Mr. Sims ol S. C., spoke in vindication of the state 
of South Carolina on this question; thonght that the 
question of notice belonged not to the legislative but 
to the treaty-making power. 

Mr. Atkinson, insisted on our title up to 549 40'— 
replied to Mr. Culver in complimentary notice of 
James K. Polk,—declared himself for the notice, ac- 
cording to the amendment proposed by Mr. Drom- 

oole, 

z Mr. Fries, after a few remarks on the American 
title to Oregon, went intoa reply to arguments ad- 
duced by the opponents of notice; he professed him- 
self friendly to peace, but not afraid of war. He 
opposed all idea of casting the responsibility on the 
president, and professed himself opposed to all arbi. 
tration. s 

Mr. Burt, opposed the notice; insisting that Great 
Britain had rights in Oregon; had never ceased to as- 
sert and maintain them ever since Cooke's voyages; 
and that we had repeatedly recognized them.— 
Whence he inferred that we could not with a good 
conscience insist on the while territory. He depre- 
cated war on such grounds; but pledged S. Carolina, 
if it Game, not to be wanting to her duty. À 

Mr. Garret Davis, contended that the giving of this 
nolice committed congress to the wliole ground as- 
sumed by the president on the question of our title; 
if our title was as clearas the president assumed, 
we must never yield au inch of all Oregon; but he 
denied that it was, and went into a discussion in sup- 
port of his view. , e 

Mr. Smith, of 1il., next spoke in favor of notice 
and of all Oregon. A p 

Mr. J¥oodward, opposed the noticc, believed our 
title good to 49. a 

Mr. Foster, spoke in favor of notice and of defen- 
sive preparations but was not satisfied our claim was 
valid to the 54th degree. à 

Messrs. Yell, Dodge, and Wilmet, spoke in favnr of 
notice. 

Mr. King, of Ga., obtained the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose and the house adjourned. ; 

Monoay, Fen.9. Mr. Thos. B. King, of Georgia, 
having the floor, addressed the committee mainly in 
view of the correspondence laid before the house on 
Saturday last, and spproving of the British propasi- 


and strongly condemning the letters of Mr. Buchan- 
an. Mr, K. denied that England had offered to refer 
our own acknowledged title and territory to arbitra- 
tion. That government would not have dared to in- 
sult us by such an offer. The last letter of Mr. Bu- 
chanan wss characterized by Mr. K. as saying we 
want the whole of Oregon and mean to have it. He 
trusted that the president, for his own honor, would 
divest himself of such counsellors. Mr. K. went on 
to refer to the claim we set up to ths whole of Ore- 
gon. He wished to know of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts if he really regarded our claim as 
‘clear and indisputable” to the whole territory. 


meanings to the words “clear and indisputable."— 
Our rights against Great Britain were "clear and io- 
disputahle,” as a question of right; but if that which 
was disputed, was to be considered as indisputable, 
then it was not so. But, added Mr. Adams, if all that 
Great Britain disputes is to be coasidered indisputable, 
then we shall have to 10vent some new term to ex- 
press our opinions. 

Mr. King, went on now to ask Mr. Adams why he 
did not so express himself when secretary of state and 
when President of the United States. Why till now 
he had refrained froin these extreme claims on our 
part. After Mr. K. had concluded his speech 

Mr. Adams, arose and expressed himself at con- 
siderable length in reply to Mr. K., and in reference 
to the debate and to the present question now about 
to be decided. Having spoken for one hour, and his 
argument having beeu thereby interrupted, 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, moved to suspend the one 
hour rule so as to allow Mr. A. to proceed. The 
committee here wasted over an hour in points of or- 
der, &c., &c., and the motion of Mr. I. was finally 
defeated, in consequence of his fixing the suspension 
to last for four hours. (For Mr. Adams’ speech see 
page 377 ] 

Mr Haralson, of Georgia, after a strenuous effort 
tn obtain the floor, made an earnest speech in favor 
of the resolution. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, next spoke, maintaining that 
our right up to 54° 40', was clear and unquestionable, 
and reprobated the cnurse of Mr. Webster as a poli- 
tician and of a former administration for their eub- 
missiveness in tbe Schlosser and McLeod affairs. 

Mr. Darragh, next obtained the floor, and spoke 
out the twenty minutes intervening till the hour of 3 
o'clock, at which the committee in pursuance to 
previous resolve proceeded to vote nn the proposi- 
tion which had now been under debate since Janua- 
ry 6th. The original proposition was as follows: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States forthwith cause 
notice to he given to the government ol Great Britain 
that the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, concerning the territury uf Oregon, of the 
sixth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
signed at London, [shall be annulled and abrogated 
twelve months after the expiration of the said notice, 
conformably to the second article nf the said conven- 
tion of the sixth af August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven.) 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, moved to strike out the word 
“forthwith.” 

The motion was agreed to without opposition, 

Mr. C, J. Ingersoll, some weeks since, while the 
resolution was under debate, proposed to amend the 
same as follows: 


| Mr. Adams, rose and said, that there were two 


“Strike out the words ‘shall be annulled and abrogat- 


ed twelve months after the expiration of the eaid notice, 
econformably to tha second article of the said conven- 
tion of the sixth of Avgust, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven. and insert, ‘shall be annuiled and abro- 
gated at the expiration of the twelve months from end 
after said notice shall be given, conformably to the se- 
cond erticle of the said convention of the sixth of Au 
goat, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven.’” " 

The question now arose on this amendment, and 
it was agreed to without a division. : 

The question on the amendment proposed on Jan- 
nary Tth, by Mr. Hillard, (as on page 311) to strike 


out “forthwith cause notice to be given," and 


insert, ‘tba empowered whenever in his judgment 
ihe public welfare may require it, to give ihe no- 
tice," was then taken, and by 56 yeas, to 136 nays, 
was negatived. P 

Mr. Dargan, here offered an amendment, (as on 
page 363) “that the differences are still the subject 
of honorable negotiation and compromise, and should 
be edjusted;” and also, that a line ‘due west to the 
coast south of Frazer'a river and then by the mid- 
dle of the straits of Fuca to the ocean, should form 
our north boundary.” 


Mr. Ashmun, moved a substitute, viz: that as the -“ 
president has taken from congress the decislon of ` 


the question of arbitration, that therefore the presi-' 
dent be permitted to adopt such further measures in 
view of the responsibility which properly belongs to 
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bim, as he may deem espedient without any further 
expression of opinion by this hause. - 

Mr. Ashmun’s amendment was disagreed to with- 
out a count. 

Mr. Dargan's amendoient was then put to the vote, 
and i's first clause failed by 96 in favor, 102 against 
it. Its second clause was then rejected, without a 
count being called for. 

Mr. Thomasson, of Ky., moved to insert ‘tat such 
time as the president shall deem proper,” instead of 
the words “at the expiration of twelve months from 
and after the said notice shall be given.” 
tived. 

Mr. Rockwell, lere moved a lung amendment ceon- 
sisting of an amendment to tlie body of the resolu- 
tion, a preamble, snd a provis «lich last ended 
with the words that ‘Said imtsce ought not to be 
given till after the close of the 
congress.” Rejected, 


present session of 


Yeas—Messrs. J. Q- Adams, Stephen Adams, An- 
derson, Arnold, Atkinson, Baker, Barringer. Bell, Ben- 
ton, Biggs James Black, Tames A. Black, Blanchard, 
‘Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brackenhrongh, Brodhead. 
Wm. G. Brown. Buffington, W. W. Campbell, J. H. 
Campbell, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chip- 
man, Clarke. Cobb, Collin, Constable. Callom, Cnlver, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Darragh, Jefferson 
Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobhin, Douglass, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John 
H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gid- 
dings, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Gro- 


Nega- vers Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson Harmanson, Harper, 


Henley, Hilliard. Hoge, E. B. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
George S. Houston, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, J. 
B. Boat, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Juhn- 
son, Juseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geu. W. Jones, 
Seaburn Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, 
Leib, LaSere, Lewis, Levin Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClean, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, Me- 
Crate, McDowell, MeGaughey, McHenry, Mellvaine, 


Mr. Ramsey, of Pa., then moved to add to the re- | McKay, J. P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse. 


solution— 

“Resolved, further, That the Oregon question 1s no 
longer a subject of nr gutiation or compromise,” 

Tellers were called, and Mr. Ramsey’s proposition 
was rejected hy nays 116, yeas 10. The ten who 
voted, amidst much Janghter,in its favor, were 
Messrs, Ramsey, Wentworth, Dacragh Sawyer, R. Smith, 
Vell, Douglass, MeClernand, Hodge, and Mc Connell. 

Mr. Schenck, moved to add to the resolution the 
folowing additional resolution, viz: . 

Resolved, farther That the differencea existing. be- 
tween the government of the United Siates and the gu- 
vernment of Great Britain in relatio 1 to rhe Oregon ter- 
ritory, are still the subject of honoralile negovation, and 
should by that meaus be adjusted. 

The question on this resolution was also taken by 
tellers, who reported I01 in favor, and 99 against it. 


So the amendment of Mr. Schenck «as announced Si 


to be adopted. Mr. Douglass, one of the tellers, said 
that it was possible there might ave heen an error 
in the count, The Chair then ordered another count. 
Mr. Ewing, of Pa., formally protested against dis: 
turbing a decision already pronoanced. ‘The Spea 
ker ordered another count. Mr. Schenck appealed. 
The committee refused to confirm the Speaker’s or- 
der for a second coant, by 90 yeas, 108 nays. So 
Mr. Schenck’s amendment stood agreed to, On Mr. 
Schenck’s motion, the committee then rose and re- 
ported the resolution witi its amendments to the 
house. ^ ae 

The house then procceded to action on the bill, 
&e. as reported. Mr, Dromgoole, utlered as a substi- 
tute for the whole resolution, &c., the bill introduc- 
ed by him on the 3d inst. (as at page. 363.) 

Mr Houston and Mr. Thurman, moved to amend 
Mr. Droingoole's bill by striking out its 3d section. — 
The motions were negauived. 

Mr. Black, moved to amend by substituting his 
proposition (as at page 363.) Mr. Black's proposed 
substitute wag rejected without a count, 

And the questiva recurred on Mr. Dromgoole's bill; 
when 

Mr. Boyd, moved to substitute for the same the 
follow ing: 


Resolved by the senate aud house of representatives of 


the United States of America in congress assembled, ‘hut 
the President of the United Siates cause nonceio be 
given to the government of Great Britain tha. the con- 
vention between the United States of America and G. 


Britain, concerning the territory ou the northwest coast | tte tonnage duties imposed on canal boats. 


of America weat of the Stony Mountains, of the Gih of 


Moulin, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, Perrill, 
Perry, Pettit. Phelps, Pollock, Price. Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Root, Runk, Russell, Saw. 
telle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, 
L. H. Simms, Albert Smith. Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, St. Johs, Strong. 
S:kes, Thoniassun, Jas. Thompson, Jacob Thompso:, 
Vhorinau, Tibbats, Tilden, Towns, Trumbo, Vance, 
Wentworh, Wheaton, White, Wiek, Williams, Wil- 
mot, Woodruff, Woodworth, Yell, Young, Yosi—163. 
Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Ashmun, Bayly, Bedinaer, 
Milton Brown, Burt, John G. Chapman, Angastug A. 
Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Darsan, 
Garrett Davis, D xon, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Poot, 
Gentry, Grinnell, Herrick, Istae E Holmes, John W. 


-| Houston, E. W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 


Hunter, Juseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Leake, 


Rockwell, Jo n A. Rockwell, Seddon, A. D. Sims, 
inpson, Truman Smith, Calo B. Smith, Stephens, 
Strohin, ‘Thibodeaux, B, Thompson, Tuomhs, Tread way, 
Vinton, Winthrop, Woodward, Whiight, Yancey—51. 

So the resolution was passed in the form, as pro- 
posed above by Mr. Boyd, and at 6 P. M. the house 
adjourned. 


Tvuesoay, Fea, 10. The speaker laid before the 
house a correspondence in reference to the navie 
galion of the St. John’s and the Washington treaty 
of 1842. Also an abstract of the returns of the state 
militia. Also, a report in reference to duties. Also, 
a report from the mint. 

The committee on roads and canals reported a hill 
for the completion of the Cu:nberland road in Ohio, 
Indiana, Llinois, aud to Jefferson city, Mo. 

The committee on the judiciary reported a resolu- 
tion in answer «o memorials that there ought to be 
no farther alteration of the naturalization laws. 

Also, a resolation calling opon the secretaries of 
the war and navy departments, whether any officer 
of the army and navy is in (be receipt of pay or en- 
gaged in the performance of duties other than those 
provuled for by law. 

The bill limiting the receipts of the collectors and 
naval officers was reported froin the committee on 
enrolled bills and signed by the speaker. 

Mr. MeClellend, presented resotu(ions upon thc 
Oregon question, adopted by the legislature of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Broadhead, asked for the consideration of a 
bil reported by him some time since in reference to 
After 
some dehute the bill was reierred to the committe of 


Auguat, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled aud | the whule. 


abrogated twelve months after giving said notice. 

2d. And be it further resolved, That uowhing herein 
contained is intended to interfere with the righi and dis- 
cretion of the proper authorities uf the two coreracting 
Parties to renew or pursue negotiations for an amicable 
settlement of the controversy respecting the Oregon tei- 
ritory. 
By yeas 110, nays 93, Mr. Boyd's proposition was 
adopted as a substitute for Mr. Dromgoole's. : 

Mr. Schenck, here raised a point of order, which 
he did not however press to an appeal, maintaining 
that it- was out of the power of the comwittee to 
adopt a aubstilute for that part of the original reso- 
Jution which bad been moved by hnn and agreed to, 
as the second section of the resolution. 


The qnestion was then taken by tellers, and the 


ga 


; committee agreed to adopt Mr. Boyd's proposition as 


a eubatitute for Mr. Dromgoole's and for the original 


; bill by 109 yeas, 94 pays. 


On motion of Mr, Pettit, the committee then rose 


and reported the resolution aud amendment ta the 
| house. 


. Mr. Price, then called the previous question, and 


The house went into committee of the whole, Mr. 
Broadheid in the chair. 

Fortification bill, Mr. McKay, asked the house to 
take up the bill providing tor fartificatiuns. The 
motion was carried 

Mr. MeKay, stuted that the bill made an appropri- 
ation, as reported, of a! ont $1,000,000. The last 
fortification bill appropriated about two hundred 
thousand dollars less, and the previous one about 
half as much as the present. Previous to that, how- 
ever, the sum appropriated was much larger than 
this. {t was designed maiuly for the continuation 
of the defences which had already been commenc- 
ed. Mr. McKay then moved an aniendinent, propos- 
ing $300,000 lor the armament of the fortifications. 
Alter delate this was agreed to, and the bil] laid 
sside to be reported to the house. 

The revulutiovary pension bill ‘was then briefly 
considered in committee of the whole, alter which 
the committee rose atearly hour. The committee 
reported the amendment to the fortification bill, 
which was concurred in by the house. 


‘the house concurred with the committee in striking 
| aut the original resolution and also Mr, Sehenck's re- 
‘olution aud inserting Mr. Boyd's substitute by 172 
| yeaa, 46 nays. 

» The question being then put that the resolutions be 
' engrossed and read the third lime, was passed in tlie 
| afirmative by tbe following vote: . 


"The bill was then passed and the house adjourned. 


WroxEspAr, Fea. J]. Mr. Butler King, asked 
leave to explain why he did not vote on the Oregon 
resolution yesterday. Objection was made. The 
speaker decided that he might be heard, Au appeal 
was taken, and the bouse decided to allow bim to 
explaia, Ayes 86, nays 63., ? 


Mr. K. then stated that he considered it was the 
duty of the president to have sent the whole of the 
correspondence called far, and that on a question in- 
volving peace or war he could not be justified in 
withholding any portion of it. This being the case, 
as he could not know the whole of the facts, he had 
refused to vote at ail. 

Mr. Rathbun, now demanded leave to explain why 
he did vote on the said resolation, —but was persuad- 
ed to withdraw the application, and the house went 
into committee of the whole on the pension appro- 
priation bill, which occupied: the remaiader of the 
day. 


MR. ADAMS’ SPEECH ON OREGON. 


ON FEBRUARY 9TH. 


Mr. Adams cominenced by observing that this was 
not one of thase occasions in which, notwithstand- 
ing the estimation of Iis good friend Crom Pennsyl- 
vania, the speech he had formerly delivered on the 
subject before the committee took from him the 
right of addressing it at this time. The only ocea- 
sion when he had addvessed the house at ali during 
ithe present session was on the bill brought here by 
the chairman of the committee on inilitary affairs fur 
the raising of (wo regiments of rmflemen for the 
army. So far lrof the question then being the same 
jas that now before the committee, the main drift of 
‘the few remarks Mr. A. had then made was the 
;camplaint that he had understood, by general re- 
part, current thruugh the city, that the committee 
on foreign affairs had determined not to report in 
favor of giving notice to Great Britain of the termi- 


| Long, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Rhett, Julius | Patiun ot the convention respecting Oregon at the 


| expiration of twelve months. On that occasion, the 
honorable ehairinan of the committee on foreign 
affairs (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll) had stated, in his place, 
that no such, determination bad been absolutely 
taken by that commattee, and that no member of the 
committee was authorized to make any such state- 
ment. Whereapon, gentlemen might, perhaps, re- 
member that Mr. A. had expressed himself as being 
glad to hear it, and as hoping that, in a few days, a 
report on that sabject would be made, and that, 
when made, it woald be made the first subject of 
consideration by the house, as being one of many 
highly important measures, the rest of whieh were 
to follow it. ‘To his great gratification, within 
three days after, the repurt uow befure the commit- 
tee was made; aul, as he had desired, it was made 
the first subject of any material importance for con- 
sideration hy the louse, and had so continued from 
that day to the present. 

Mr. A. had then said that he waa in no condition 
to address the house, having neither tlie requisite 
power of body nor of mind; aud he was in a situa- 
tion now which rendered him Jar more iocompetent 
than he had been then. : 

At that time he had stated expressly that after 
great deliberation and great reluctance, he had, 

| twelve tuonths before, declared that his mind was 
made up in favor of giving notice to Great Britain 
that the convention respecting Oregon should be 
terminated aller the expiration ot twelve munthss 
that he continned to think so, and that he was ready, 
then, to adopt any resolution giving that notice, 

Since that tine the house had been engaged with 
all the ability he had ever witnessed, and which, he 
oust say, was unsarpassahle, and with a patriotism 
unsurpassed by any deliberative assembly of any 
people in the world, upon that question. If his 
mind had not been inade op already that the time 
was come for giving such notice, it woald have beeu 
so from the arguments brought forward during the 
debate; a debate a» ably conducted and consummated 
on both sides of the question as any he bad ever wit- 
nessed. He had endeevored, throogtiout, to keep 
his mind in as calm aud tmpartral-a state as il he had 
not considered the question vetore. He had tistened 
with all the attention. he coald comand to what 

;had been advanced on both sides; aud if his nud 
had not been made up in the most positive aud ine 
flexible manner, he did not know what might bave 
been the result ol the debate upon his opinion.— 
Every argument, every lact, every consideration of 
every surt that could have power over the human 
mind, had been brought torward on both sides lt 
was not for lum to draw the balance ol ability be- 
tween them; but bo would say that never had there 
been a debate in which the subject in dispute had 
been more thoroughly examined and more periectly 
exhausted thau in this. 
just where he was when it oviuineneed: with a cane 
viction fortified by all that had been said, that the 
time was come m whieh notice ought to be given to 
Great Britain that, at the expiration of twelve 
months, the convention iu regard to the Oregon 
territory must be terminated; and that at tbat time 


The debate had left him +e 


1YY 
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[The clerk here read as 


e United States woold put an enid to its further At the time of the disco 


ntinuance. 

a this point, however, Mr. A. had but little to 
yin addition to what he had observed hefore, and 
d that he adopted al) the arguments of thase gen- 


men who had maintained the same side of the 
stion. 
But he could not help saying that, io some parts 
the dehate, tlie discussion had been drawn too | 
ich into personality. Mr. A. had been charged 
h inconsistency in his own course, and gentlemen 
sometimes imputed to hiin motives not the most 
triotic or praiseworthy. |t had been said that 
at Britain had some claims, [here some words 
ire lost to the reporter,] and no claim beyond that 
s admitted by the convention between the two na- 
s. 
Mr. A. said that his sitoation was such as might 
' some apology to the committee for the desul- 
y ebaracier of whal he should say, aud this for 
isons wsth which he should not trouble the house. 
de had been recently urged by his friends to say 
inething on the question before the committee, but 
‘a lime he had thooght it not to be necessary; and 
n he eame to the hoose this morning, he was 
her despairing of an opportunity to take any part 
ithe discussion; nor shonld he have attempted to 
so now bat for the personal appeal made to him 
a gentleman (Mr. King, of Georgia) for whom 
entertained great respect, and with whoro his per- 
al relations had always been of the most friendly 
d, and who had hitherto ever observed the duties 
"hat relation. But, on the present occasion, the 
tleman had commenced by what tie conceived to 


€ been a disorderly appeal to him of a personal 
racter, and which w 


That, (said Mr. A.) in my judgment, is the foun- 
dation of our title to Oregon, and of all the title we 
have to any of the territory we possess, It is the 
foundation of the title hy whieh yon, sir, oeeupy 
that ehair, and hy which we are how called on to 
occupy Oregon, and cannot do it wilhout the termi- 
nation of the convention in which we have agreed 
that we will not oceupy it. 

And here let me repeat the idea T urged when ap 
before: that there 13 a great misapprehension as to 
jthe real merits of the provisions o! our convention 
with Great Britain respecting the Oregon territory. 
‘A very great misnomer has heen applied to that con- 
; vention in calling it a convention for Joint ovecupan- 
ey |t is nota convention for joint oceapation, hut 
OL-NON occupation. |t is, in fact, a promise that 
neither power. will occupy the territory for ao indv- 
| finite time—at first for ten years, but subsequently 
jextended indefinitely—till notice of twelve months 
l should have been given fro n one power to the other, 
| This stipulation ja the restriction whieh fetters onr 
| hands, and prevents us from oceupying the country 
as not in conformity with the [and carrying out that Law of God which the clerk 
ta laid down to regulate the course of debate in’ has just read to us from the Holy Scriptures. 
"house. lt was irregular, inasmuch as the gen- 
yan had put his question to Mr. A. 
ead of addressing it to the chair. 
that gentleman to ask him, 
hat floor? ji 


in person, į with any other than a Christian nation, | could not 
What rtghtiquote from that book: if we were in dispute with 
personally, any thing | the Chinese about the territory, it would he a difer- 
i jent question. So it is a different questtop between 
Mr. King, by leave, spoke in explanation. He |Y and the savages, who, if any bady, have now the 
| addressed his question to the chair; he had said | Fightful occupation of the country; because they do! 
hi, with all due respect, he should like to ask the | "Ot believe the bouk, (which | suppose the members 
Parable gentleman from Massachusetts, one ques- | Of this house generally do; because I see them going 
i the gentleman seemed to assent, and then he | UP to that chair and taking their oaths upon it—and | 
Pat bis question. This, as he understood, it)S°Me of them kissing it, in token, as l suppose, of | 
not unpariiamentary or irregular. He certainly ‘their respect for it.) But, as between Christian na- 
K intended nothing that was unparliamentary or | Hens, that command of the Creator lays the founda- 
[spectful.] tion of all titles to land; of titles to territory; of ti- ' 
Ir. Adams resumed. He did not believe that the | tles to Jurisdiction; of titles to the emioent domain; | 
Heoian meant to be disrespectful or opparliamen- | Of titles to individual BUS Gba All these it is trae, | 
f yet he certamly thought his question unparlia | fellow from other sources subsequent to that, bat | 
Wary; he was willing to believe 1t was not person- | that is the foundation of them all. | 
disrespectful. Mr. A. had answered it as explicit-| ] will ask the clerk to read another short extract | 
gs undisguisedly, as directly as his heart and | TON that same bool: he will please to read the 8th | 
M could suggest: and with thal reply hé might | Verse of the second Poalin. rat i 
| concluded wiat he had tosay. He referred to| [The clerk here read as follows: “Ask of me, and I 
sircumstance now only because it was the final, | Sell give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and ! 
(indeed the only reason why he now addressed | the uttermost parts of the earth for thy po session."'] ' 
lolnnittee. Mr. A. Wil the clerk read oue or tvo verses 
I. A. had said before thit he was ready to give | ao precede that passige—shuwinsg to whom it | 
at Britan the notice proposed by the commit- Tefers. | 
i foreign affairs; but ida id entered mto |. [Phe clerk here read as follows: “Then shall he | 
he reasous which had brought hiin to that con- | Speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his 
n. He had been willing to leave the balance | sure displeasure. Yet have bset my kiaz upoa my! 
@ debate with the committee, and to say ay to holy till. of Zon. J woi declare the deerce: the | 
one of the several propositions as to the form [ord hath said unto me, Thou artiny Son: this day! 
vi 8 ; have | bezouen thee.”] 
Wing nolice of the termination of the conven- 3 
Iro the positive and unconditional declara-| Mt. A. resumed. 
bf the report of the chairman of the committee ! thia promise was mai 
eign üffairs, down to the last and snost timid | his inheritance anil t 
the resolutions wbieh had been before the !far his possession. 
fittee. The more positive they were, the bot , 


That is the personage to whom 
le, to give him the neatlien for 
he utterm ist parts of the earth 
Tost verse is understood. | be-^ 
heve without exception, hy all commentators, to re- 
ey suited his mind. But, by way ol compro- j ler to our Saviour Jesus Curist. [t was Jesus Chrise | 
and with a desire to show as strong a majority who was to have the “uttermost parts of the earth | 
isible on the final vore, he would consent to go itor his possessio. Now, all Christenduin, before | 
ne least positive and the mont cobeiliatory of | the time of Luther, 

all. He wanted to terminate the convention: it was then held, 
| e mule and manner in which it snould be 
|he was willing to adopt that which should bell 
jost conciliatory. 


with a few exeeptions, 
Christians and all Christian nations, (l am speaking 
now of the law of nations,) that the Pope was the 
Me would agree to almost representative of Carist upun earth; and fram ihis] 
Jorin of doiug it, provided only that cuugress | verse in the Psalms, and (roin another verse oear 
| say that the convention should continue in | theelose ol one of the Gospels (Matthew) 
ino longer. \is said that Jesus Christ, alter his resurrection and 
Much had been said, and with so much ability,” before his ascension to heaven, san? to his apostles: 
& question uf title, that he believed 1t would j “All power is given unto me ia heavea and in earth: 
[nost a waste of Lime in him to say any thing | Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptising 
labout it; unless the chairinan had on the table | tiem in the name of this Father, aad of the Son, of 
| him a little book that the speaker sumetunes | the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things, 
Jed in administering the solemnity of an oath | whatsoever | have cummanded yous; and lo, | am 
nhers elect be!üuro tüey were ad.nitled to seats | with you always, even unto the end of the world ?— 
thali. If that book wasthere, tie would thaok | Ou the bases of these passages of Scripture the Pope 
Jerk to read from it what he considered as the | of. Rome asserted, and for many ages it was adinit- 
ation of our title to Oregon. If he would torn j ted by ail Christian people, that he had the power ta 
28th, 27th, and 28i verses ot the first chapter | give to any king or kingdom he pleased authority to 
fesis, tbe committee would see what Mr À.|go and subdue baroarous nations, and pussess them- 

d tbe (vundation of the title of the United | selves of territories oecupieil by such barbarians and 
© the Oregon territory. to convert them to Christianity: 


| 


t 


t 


t 
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Il our controversy respecting Oregon had heen 


rights hetween them whieh hive ney 


' has been suid we ean maintain our author 
| valley of the Columbia. 


ginia, 
but itextended frum sea to sea, 
charters derived from kings of E 


British sovereigns to give awa 


latitude any more than the 
the whole continent from pole ‘to pole? 


he spring 
1493, the 
o do it by 
continent of 
America to Ferdinand and |sahel- 
la. H.: antharized them to draw a line from pote to 
pole, «t the distance of one hundred leagoes west of 
the Azores aml the Cape de Verd I-lards, and gave 
| the whole of the continent west of that line to Fer- 
dioand and Isahella, king and queen of Castile, 
Leon, and Arragon, 
| Dol say that this 1s one of our own titles to Ore- 
(gon? I must say so, though I think as little of it ag 
,any man can. It was a good title when it was 
| gwen. lt was the faith uf all the Christian na- 
‘tions of Enrops at that time that sucha title was 
valid; and it was under such titles that all territory 
was acquired for a time, The Pope was in the ens- 
tum ot giving away not only all barb irous countries, 
with th ir inhabitaots, hut at times civilized coun- 
i tries too. He dethroned sovereizus, laid their king- 
| du ns under an interdiet and excommunicated thein; 
and al! this was submitted to. And the sovernient 
[of Great Britain at this day holds Ireland by no 
| other title, Three hundred years hefore the grant 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, Pope Ailrian gave Ireland 
to Henry fI. of Eszland, and England holds the 1s- 
j land under that title now. unless indeed she sets up 
| another title by conquest; but Ireland, if in form 
; eonquered, lias been in almost perpetual rebellion 
pever since, England has been ollie 
her some half dczen times, and if sh 
i again now, she must bezin soun 
| question has been raised whether Ireland shall be in- 
| dependent, and if we got into a war with England it 
will he a pretty serious matter lor her to mamtam 
her title. 
| cannot say absolutely that our title under the 

grant to Ferdinaad and [sabella is a good title —[ 
should rather say it is in itself invalid. Our title is 
founde on that genera! authority granted to man by ` 
his Creator to “replenish the earth and subdue fase 
It was a grant of the Creator to man as inan, aud to 
every individual in his individual capacity so much . 
a3 should be portioned out to him; bat that was a- 
question for the whole race to aecom modate among - 
themselves; that 19, for communities ta say what 
should be their respective metes ond bounds; and 
when, they were lurmen it became a matter of legis 
lation to. determine particular territorial rights of 
property. 

Between nations this mast be reguiated by coin- 
mon consent, [n that way the laws of nations (whieh 
consist of nuthing but the customs of nations and the 
treaties (hey motually enter into) have regulated 
how every spot aad ineh of the entire territory of the 
glove shall oe oeenpied. It is by virtue of such con- 
ventional agreements that you sir, hold the seat you 
occupy, and that | do not: and that no other indivi- 
dua] ean take it from you. 

Oir tile te Orezou has the same foundation.— 
When the discovery ol Columbus came to be realiz- 
ed asa matter of great importanee, other nations 
took it into their heads to plant colonies in this con- 
tinent; and then arose questions and controversies ae 
er heen sel-, ^ 
Our title to Oregon is one of these 


ed to reconquer 
v means to do it 


[A laugh.] The 


tled to this day. 


questions. ‘Title to territory is drawn from various 
Sources. 


We have heen told that title to a river, and to all 


the territory drained by that river and all ita brauehes, 
is derived from discovery 
so understo id the passage; and | er. 


by all | neral 


und exploration uf the riv- 
And this has heei partially agreed to. Itis ge- 
ly allo ved as conferring a rizht—and on this it 


ity -to the 
If 


n 
5 


L 


Bat this is not the foundation of bur title here. 


‘gentlemen wili torn to the Ist volume of Hazard's 
Where it| State Papers they will find a charter 
l to the colouy of Massachusetts Ba 
monarch gives her all of this continent | 


given by Charles _ 
y,in whieh that 
ying between 


he parallels of 409 and 489, from sea lo sea. This 


was the first charter granted to any one on this con- 


ment, The same sort of charter was given to Vir- 


The particular parallels of Lititude ] forget, 
Other Ainerican 
agland also extend, 
ut what right had these 
y this continent in por- 
designated parallels of 
Pope had to give away 
What better 
ight had a king of England to do this than tne Pope 
f Rome? Yet tho very gentlemen who sit bere and 
OF s m "T * 


ike these, froin sea to sea. B 


ions lying between certain 
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Richmond stands, er Norfolk, does not rest on just 
such grants? If they say these convey no right, 
where will they go for their title? ‘They will imme- 
diately go to the chaeler of James the first: they 
must go there; they ean go no where else—unless 
they pretend to a right by conquest under the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We all rely on such char- 
ters. In this building, at this very hour, there is a 
contest going on between my own heloved Massa- 
chusetts, and the state ef Rhode Island which J love 
almost as much, which tarus entirely on a charter 
from William and Mary; who, by the by, were 
usurpers: what right had they to give away this con- 
tinem? l was reading the other day the history of 
a contest between Spanish arbitrators and the wise 
Queen Elizabeth—in which the Queen says that 
the Pope had no right to make grants of unoccu- 
pied and barbarous territory: she could discern no 
right he had, ani! his grants created no valid titles. 
Elizabeth was very wise in this; bal J ask what 
right had she to make such grants any more than the 
Pape? 

Y come down to the pretended principle that dis- 
covery of the mouth af the river gives title to all 
the territory drained by that river, (which is the 
ground en which we claim the valley of the Missis- 
sippi,) is parcel of the right which yoa hold your 
title. On this point J go, again, to the charters grant- 
ed by the kings of England. ‘They lad no regard to 
rivers. The charter of Massachusetts is toso much 
of the continent as lies between 40 and 46°, and be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, without any 
regard to the mouths of rivers or to any thing else. 
The kings of Europe following the example of the 
Pope made grants to this continent and elsewhere 
upon such principles as they thought proper. When 
they found that the discovery of the inouth of a river 
would be for their advantage, they claimed that all; 
the territory drained by such river was their own, 
and they granted itto whom they would, and on such 
terms as suited themselves, In this way Louis XIV 
granted to Crozart power to trade with the Missis- 
sippi, he granted him no land—but gave him power to 
trade in tbe Mississippi valley; yet we hold by that 
very charter. The river had been discovered, how- 
ever, before by British subjects. 

All these titles are imperfect. The mere disco- 
very of a river or of an island confers no title in it- 
self. Exploration comes next: this gives something 
more of a title. Then continuity and contiguity, 
both, in giving some degree of title: but none of them 
all give a perfect title, in and of themselves. No- | 
thing is complete in the way of title bat actual pos- | 
session; and that is all we want to have a “clear and 


indisputable” title to Oregon. We want pnssession— ' no benefit to her fram the mo-.ent it shall be settled | when we vote for a certain number of guas, we 10) 


occupation. 


We have made two conventions with Great Bri-!couutry is cultivated by persons who settle it for | gun! 


tain—one in 1818, and another in 1827—conventions | 
by whieh we did not agree to any joint occupation, 

or any thing like it. In the days of Jack Falstaff, | 
(who was so facetiously alluded to the other even- | 
ing by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Starkweather,) | 
a certain Dull Tear-sheet once said: *"Fhese villains 
will wake the word captain as odious as the word 
occupy, which was an excellent good word before it 
was iil sorted.” 

1 (ear that before long this word joint occupation 
will became as odious as Falstaff's said troll feared 
it would be; it is sa often “ill sorted.” ‘Phere is uo 
occupation of Oregon; occupation is what we want, 
and what 1 would get by putting an end to the con- 
vention of 1827. What is that convention? The 
gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. King,) 1n his person 
al remarks a little while ago, called upon me to say 
why l agreed to that convention; and yet how I can 
now say that the Amerivan title is good to the whole 
of Oreg n? 

[Mr. King rose to correct (he statement. The 
question he had asked was, not why the honora- 
ble geutleman had agreed to the couvention, but 
why he had not entered a protest against the British 
claim. 

Mr. Adams, J answer, according to his own idea, 
that in tlie case of the first convention | was acting 
in a subordinate capacity as secretary of state toa 
mest excellent and estimable man, for whose memo- 
ry l ahati ever cherish the highest regard, James 
Monroe; and as to the stcond convention, whieh 
waa made during the time that 1 occupied the office 
of president, | tell that gentleman if lie will read it 
he will tind it contains a formal protest agaist the 
claim of Great Britain. 1 have the conventions here, 
and will road from them. Mr. A. here quoted the 
third article of the firat convention: 


the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and 
suhjects of the two powers.” 

Is that occupation—joint or several? No such 
thing. It is won occupation; it is an agreement to 
leave the country free and open to all the world for 
ten years. ‘It being well understood"—here's the 
protest —'*it being icell understood that this agreement 
is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim 
which either of the two high contracting parties may 
have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be 
taken to affect the claims of any other power or state 
to any part vf the said country.” 

I beg the committee to take good notice of what 
follows, for 1 mean to draw my argument from it:— 
“The only object of the high contracting parties be- 


'ing to prevent dispates and differences amongst them- 


selves.” 

This is my answer to the gentleman from Georgia. 
That is the only object of the convention. That be-! 
ing the only chject, and the article being limited to 


| ten years, is it not the obvious and definite conclusion 


that at the end of the ten years the difficulties must 
all cone up agam for settlement? Is not this a suffi- 
ciently clear protest against the claims of Great 
Britain? and not only so, but of any other party con- 
cerned in the treaty? What is the other party con 
cerned? itis Spain: and this was a clear admission 
that Spain had rights there which were not to be af- 
fected hy the convention. This was in 1818. The 
very expressions show that both parties uuderstood 
that the question of their respective rights was not 
to be settled for ten years, but would come up again 
at the end of that period. lt was equivalent to as | 
full and explicit a claim to the whole of Oregon, as 
we now make. It was an agreement that for ten 
years the whole country was to be open to both par- 
ties without either of theim exercising exclusive ju- 
ri:diction. 


Let me nbserve, then, what was our title and 
what was Great Britain’s. lu that negotiation, aod 
in the subsequent negotiations, and eveo to this day, 
Great Britain has claimed no exclusive Jurisdietiou: 
she does not now claim any. She says she bas no 
title to it: she pretends to none; but then she says ; 
also that we have none, but that Oregon is an open 
country—occupied (as far as it is occupied) by bar- | 
barous people only. She says the country is open. 
to all: she does not claim exclusive jurisdiction.— 
Bat l promise you she will before all is done: she 
will elaiia any thing you will let her have: she will 
claim, in the end, exclasive jurisdiction over the 
whole territory. She now claims to keep the coun- 
try open for the purpose of hunting; to keep it in a 
barbarous state, as a hunting ground. It will be of 


ty people who till the ground; trom the time the 
purposes of agricultore, her claim is good for noth- | 
ing; IL is abolished. There is the diference between 
the British claim aud ours: we claim Oregon that 
we may improve the country and make ils deserts 
to blossom as tbe rose. We claim it that we may 
estahlish Jaws, (ill the groaud: that we may “sabdue 
the eartli," as has been commanded by God Al- 
mighty. She elaims it that she may keep it open as 
a hunting ground—that she may haut. wild beasts in 
it: she claims it, of course, for the benefit of the wild 
beasts [a laagh] as well as the savage nations that 
roam over it, 

1 hope I have answered the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, as to the reason why I did nut, ia words, protest 
against the claims of Grest Britain, bat having 
agreed te continue the claims of both nations jast 
as they were for ten years, and subsequently until 
notice should be given by oue of the parties, ! now 
wish to pat an ead to the convention by giving such 
notice, 

l want Oregon for our western pioncers. l want 
it as a theatre for the display of that characteristic 
ol our people which ts embodied in the phrase “go 
ahead." J want it, that it may grow into a great 
nation like this, and become a tree, independent, 
aud sovereign republic; instead of remaining a hunt 
ing ground tor beaver and bullalo, or a savage de- 
sert. 

] now come to the second convention. The first 
was to continue for ten years. This very provision 
shows that it was not inleuded by the parties ta be a 
permanent state of things; 1t shows there was a clam 
in arreat, aud one which we meant to assert and to 
maitatu as time and cireamstences shoald render 
expeuient. Please to observe the dilference in the 
phrasaeology employed. , — ee S Š 

Here the hour allotted to Mr. A. expired. 
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LE 


speeches, because he had not seen any thing to j = 
tify it. He had not seen any thing to justify v 
speeches or war measures. The bill which was ni 
before the senate was brought forward asa war mea 
sure. Jt was so intimated by the secretary of the 
navy; It was so advocated by the chairman of the 
commiltce on naval affairs; and it so appears on the 
face of the bill itself. Jt was a war measure. 
were now brought to the point when the senate a 
the United States were called on to present, in the 
face of Europe and the American people, their opinn 
ion of appreaching war. That was the questia 
which we were now to present in the face of Europe 
and America. He apprehended that they.lrad not 
reached that question, and for himself he was rea 
to pronounce against it, going in tolo against the b 
framed in accordance wilh the recommendation 
the secretary of the navy. What was the bill? The 
first section authorised the building of ten stea 
ships, or vessels of war, three of them of the cl 
of frigates. ‘The second section gave an absolut 
power to the president, authorising him to put inl 
instant active service all the ves<cls now on the 
stocks. The contingency in which the president w 
to exercise his discretion was not even stated, a 
therefore the authority was absolute. The secti 
authorised the president to bring into active and ii 
mediate service every ship on the stocks and in o 


j| 
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dinary, without stating the contingeney which shoul 


take the authority from coigress. Another sectia 
the last, proposed ta abolish the limitation as to ti ] 
number of men, and the amount of naval force war 
to be left withoat any limitation whatever. For tht 
purpose of carrying oat the object of the bill, Bi 
millions and three-quarters werc to be appropria 
In addition to the ten steamships of war, two 
lions were proposed to be added by the ameudme 
of the senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hannegan.] 
was not, however, in the bill; and he would not funi 
ther allude to it, What were these expenses nay 
They were six million three hundred and aioel 
thousand dollars; and it was proposed to add 
millions and three-quarters—making, in all, twelr 
millions in one year for the navy of the Uni 
States! Were we, after our experience six year 
ago, when a great party was overturned, and whe 
the argument was used that the government shoul | 
teen milltoos, and that. fi 
would be wasteful and extravagant to go bey ar) 
that amount, were we now to vote twelve million! 
for the aavy? Bat did westophere? We must hai 
our armament, oar guns; and every gan required 
least ten men, and every maa required two hundr 
and twenty-six dollars for his sapport. So tl 


1 
for a certain number af men, and ten men for & «i 
If, thea, we vote an addition to our navy 

day of five huadred gans, we vote for the additi jt 
of five thousand men to the naval estsblishmeolsll! 
With this there was to be a repeal of tbe iinitiji 
enlistment. ‘Fhe billeame forward asa war } 
sure; for, he asked, could anybody point to a naw L 
peace establishment which required twelve milli 


3 
s 


per annam, without counting the men to be enlist}? 
afterwards, swelling the entire amount to $130! fo 
000, when the expenses of the whole goverumé à 


according to the estimates, were bat twenty-one 
hons? {f the bill reported by the senator 

Maine, (Mr. Fairfield,) shoald be adopted, leani 
out the proposition of the senator from Indiatyy 
(Mr. Haunegan,) we should have tbis amount à 
thirteen millions, out of the twenty-one millions, fA 
naval defence. He was opposed to the bill, om#}lé 
count of the enormity of appropriation for any B fh 
gle ara of national defence—more than thal, |t 
was opposed to it usa war measure, He wasa|n 
posed to it, because he was not willing that the Al h 
rican senate shoald, by passing it, declare toffi 
American people and to Europe, thal we had} 
idea of war, and therefore deem it necessary) ty 
make warlike preparations. He (rusted that hel h 
some fair perception of what every nation was thy 
to oo for itself. He had given some proof oo te 
heretofore. lle had voted for appropriations fü fh 
judicious increase af the navy of the United Stafit 
according to ttie matured pulicy which was ado Wu 
and that was, to appropriate aboat a milhon a j jt 
for a gradual and regular inereuse of the navy, [v 
ils armament, and equipment. He would, am o. 
expected to vote for uus. He had, then, in sper 
appropriations, shown that he was not at all bin ty 
the praptiety of defence. We could all recat [lt 
that ten years ago we had a large surplus af mal] hi 
and that various plans were presented for dispo fith 
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of it. He at that time presented ane for the perma- 
ee defence of the country, appropriating the whale 
amount for this purpose; but it was subsequently 
[divided among the states. He was not unmindful 
Jof the duty of preparing, in times of peace, for war; 
jand was now rea y, as he already had said, to go on 
| with an appropriation for the permanent defence of 
[the country according to the maiured policy and 
| system on which the government had acted for thir- 
ty years, Frum the conelusion of the late war, 
down to this time, the government bad acted on this 
i policy, duly matured and considered. This he was 
ready to carry lorward, but he was not willing to 
jdepart from this policy, this system, and plunge into 
a war measure, when every thing around us indicat- 
ed peace. If war shouid come, then he would vote 
adequately, with no stinted hand, everything which 
the service of the country required. He was against 
inereasing the navy, beyond the limit adverted to, in 
time of peace. If war should come, he would be 
one thing, not half-way; he was against any measure 
which was questionable or debatable an its face; and 
be boped that his position, war or peace, would 
never be questionable or debatable, We should, 
with regard (to this subject, act clearly, distinctly, 
and definitively, that the country may not be deceiv- 
bed. We have not precisely a naval peace establish- 
ment. Since he had been here, various bills had 
been brought in for this purpose, and the question 
diseussed. In [84], the senator frum Virginia, (Mr. 
Archer,) reported a bill for the organization of a 
jpermisnent peace establishwent. Restriction after 
restriction had been prescribed by congress. Then 
‘the whole number was eight thonsand men, and 
ithe estimates six millions of dollars; but the ad- 
ministration of that period cun up the number of 
men and officers, in the twinkling of an eye, to 
eleven or twelve thousand, at an expense of eight 
millions of dollars; and a plan was sent in by which 
the nomber might be carried up to fifteen thousand; 
by adding an additional number of guns to the navy, 
Land for what purpose? That of putting a squadron, 
consisting uf two ships ol the line and eight smaller 
'vessels— where? Ia the Mediterranean sea, and for 
the avowed purpose of protection, when there was 
not the vestige of a pirate to be found there! Sub- 
sequently, however, the naval establishment was re- 
quired tu fall back to eight thousand men by the ex- 
piration of the period of enlistment. Since that time 
some further legislation had taken place. 


[This part of Mr. Beaton’s remarks was inaudible 
sto the reporter, aud therefore he cannot venture to 
give it.] 

He asked the ‘friends of the navy,” those called 
jso by way of pre-eminence—though he was himself 
a friend of the navy—what they conceived would be 
jthe consequence of keeping up so large a naval es- 
ylablishinent in. the country? What would be the 
fetet of such a war establishment, when our desti- 
joy, resulting from the laws of God, and from geo- 
graphical position, as well as our institutions, is 
peace? Did gentlemen consider what would be the 
jeffect uf a permanent naval war establishment 1n 
jme ul peace? Great Britain had no idea of such 
ja thing aa that; she who keeps up a navy for the 
purpose of offence as well as defence, even she 
ibad no idea of keeping up a war establishment in 
\time of peace. The ordinary expenses of her navy 
jwere {rom five lo six millivas. sterling, ov less than 
Jone-third the amount of her war establisbinent.— 
jAnd were we to have a navy at the saine expense 
jin peace as in war?—increased twice tlie amouut of 
iwhat it was? Were we to double, and take one 
jump from six millions to twelve? He was utterly 
opposed (o it, and he wished gentiemen to look to 
the organization of a paval pesce establishment. — 
At the close of General Jackson's administration, 
(four thousand men and an expenditure of three or 
four milhons jar the navy, were considered exlra 

vagant. But they had duobled since. And were we 
iptepared to double and double, and carry six mil- 
huys to twelve millions? He repeated, that there 
was now in the estunates (rom the navy departmeut, 
one million aud filly tbousaud dollarslor the Iuerease, 
repair, and armament ol tbe navy. He would vute 
for that with pleasure. And with this regular in- 
lerease he thought that we were going on as last as 
ithe country increased, and a great deal faster. The 
world had changed. ‘Thirty years ago the West In- 
dies aud the Mediterranean were inlested by pirates; 
Blut now the whole world was reduced tu order, and 
@commerce was safe everywhere. In the Mediter- 
ranean sea there was uo wore danger than in the 
@Chesapeake Bay. And it would be far better that 
our ships should remain in the Chesapeake Bay, that 
the money might be spent at home, aud not auroad. 
fi they were not to remain in the Chesapeake Bay, 
jlet them be distributed, according to the idea al dia- 
jtribuung otlices, to tbe seabuard towns, that every 
one may bave bis share. "There wasno more neces- 
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point of view, for doubling var navy, as now pro- 
posed by this bill. He would go against it as a war 
measure. The motion which he should make was, 
that the bill be postponed to some day far distant in 
ihe session. Everybody said they would not want 
the vessels for same time, and. therefore he saw ao 
necessity for a war measure to-day. If gentlemen 
were reatly for the question, he would vote against 


a few months, to see what will turn up, he had no 
objection. Mr. B. (at the suggestion of several se- 


lirst Monday in May. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


Communicating the correspondence relative to 
Osecon and British PREPARATIONS FOR WAA. 
ARBITRATION PROPOSED AND REJECTED. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 
In compliance with the request of the house of re- 
presentatives, in their resolution of the 3d instant, I 
herewith communicate a report from the secretary ' 
of state, with the accompanying correspondence | 
which has taken place "between the secretary of 
state and the minister of the U. States at London,” 
and “between the government of Great Britain and 
this government, in relation to tbe country west of 
the Rocky Mountains, since the jast annual mes-! 
sage of the president” to congress. | 


I 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, February 7, 1846. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Department of state, Washington, Feb 5, 1846. 

The secretury of state to whom has been referred 
a resolution of the house of representatives of the 
3d instant, requesting the president to comnionicate 
to that house, *'so far as, in hia opinion, ia not in- ' 
compatible with the publie interest, all correspon- ; 
dence which has passed between the government of ; 
Great Britain and this government, or by or between 
any of the officers of said goverment, m relation to, 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains, since | 
the last annual message of the president to this 
house,” has the honor to lay before the president the . 
accompanying papers. 

All whicli is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


ace. ccc. o ee ES 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. MCLANE. 


Department of state, Woshington, Dec. 13, 1845. 
Sia: z ^ td ii 
* * * * * 


The president has received information from a 
variety of sources, which he cannot disregard, that 
Great Britain is now making extensive warlike pre- 
parations. As her relations with all the powers ot 
Europe seem at present to be of a peaceful charao- 
ter, the prevailing and natural inference here, is that 
these preparations look to a raptore with the United 
States on the Oregon question. [t is of vast impor- 
tance that this government should, as early as possi- 


deen, in such a 


dient. Ši 
* * 


manner as you may deem most expe- 
* * * 


* 


ject with the least practicable delay. Iam, &e. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Lous McLane, ESQ., &c., &c., &e., 


MCLANE TO MR. BUCHANAN. 


London, Jan. 3, 1846. 
Sim: | received on the 29th. of Deeember, your 


MR. 


day following, [| sought an interview with Lord i 
Aberdeen, in order that, in conformity with your in- 
structions, l might bring to his notice the warlike 
preparations making by Great Britain, and, if pos- 
sible, ascertain their rea] character and object. 

It wili not escape you that upon socli a subject it 
is not always easy to obtain very categorical ap-| 
swers, or entirely delinite official informatioo; and F 
did not doubt that a frank personal conference was 
the best if not the only inode of obtaining any satis- 
factory information whatever. 

In introducing the subject, I adverted at the same 
time to the information the president had received 
from a variety of sources, of the extensive warlike 
preparations making by Great Britain, aod the na- 
tural inference upoa his part that in the present pa- 
cific state of the relations of Great Britain with 
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the bill; but if they were disposed to lay it over for | 


nators) moved that the bill be postponed until the | 


Jaok to ' 


d * * * * * 


Lord Aberdeen said very promptly and frankly 
that it would be improper to disguise that, with the 
sincerest desire to avnid it, they were obliged to 
look to the possibility of a rupture with the United 
Sates; and that in such a crisis the warlike prepa- 
rations now making would be useful and important; 
hut he stated at the same time, very positively and 
distinctly, that they had no direct reference to such 
a ruptore; and would have been made in the 
same way, and to tlie same extent without regard 
to the relations of Great Britain and the United 


| States. 


He also adverted to the fact that such prepara- 
tions as were actoally making had been commenced 
hefore the relations hetween the United States and 
"Great Britain lad become as serious as they now 
, appeared to br, and therefore could not at that time 
| have had any conaexion^wath: difficulties which had 
| siuce grown out of the Oregon question. He thought 
| ton, that the representations as to the extent of the 
| preparations must have been exaggerated. He de- 
nied that they related particularly, as | had been 
informed, to a distant service; or that they were 
making any addition to the old form of marine.— 
He stated that the most extensive and formidable 
parts of their preparations were tne fortitications of ; 
the principal and exposed ports aod stations, which 
he thought could hardiy be supposed to guard against 
invasion from the United States; and to the increase 
of the number of steam vessels in lieu of the old 
craft, which it appeared other nations were about 
to adopt, and which he confessed he thought a mat- 
ter of doubtful policy. 1» short, he assu.ued the 
preparations in progress to be only a part of a wise 
and prudent system of national def oce and pro- 
tection, and of preparing in time of peace for the 
exigencies of war, if it should unfortunately come 
from any quarter whatever; and he distinctly repeat- 
ed his disclaimer that they had particular or dircet 
reference to a rupture with the United States on the 
Oregou question, or any otlier ground. 


In regard to my own opinion upon this subject, 


which the president has been pleased to desire, 
* * * * 


* * * 


* * 

it is altogether probable that the possibility of other 

difficulties from other quartera in Europe 
xX * * * 


may have its influence in dictating the policy of the 
extensive preparations in progress in all parts of the 
kingcom, aod with unabated confidence in the frank- 
ness and straightforwardness of Lord Aberdeen, and 
without meaning to distrust in the slightest degree 
the siacerity of his disclainiers in our recent con- 
versation, | do not think it ought to be assumed by 
any one that warlike preparations upon such a scale 
as that upon which they are undeniably making here 
could not have even an indirect reference to the 
possibile contingency ef a rupture with us. And 
atthe same time it is perfectly obvions that they 
are in a great ilcgree, and especially so far as they 
consist of an augmentation in the number of steam 
vea:els and of the naval marine generally, precisely 


ble, ascertain their true character. You are there-| of the character to he the most appropriate and the 
fore iustrueted to embrace the first opportunity of; most useful io a war with our country. [| am not 
bringing this subject to the notice of the Earl uf Aber- prepared to say, nor do I deem 10 material to decide, ^ 
|j how far we have a right to expect an explicit dis- ! 
| elaimer of the character and purposes of the war- 

The president is} hke preparations now making by Great Britain un- 

also anxions to learn your own opinion upon this sub- | der the circumstances. 


‘They may be the dictate of 
various motives of policy, and the result of many 
causes; and witflout attempting tu assign to each ils 
particular influence, | am by no means prepared to 
admit that the apprehension of difficulties with the 
United States had no share in them; aod itis very 


| clear (hataf a rupture with the United States should 7 
jgrow out of our present diffieolties, this country 
despatch, dated the 13th of that month; and oo the; Will be as fully and effeetually prepared for it at ail 


points, and fur all possible purposes, as if that, and 
that alone, had been the object of all her warlike : 
preparations. She will be in a situation to act and 
strike as promptly and signally as she could have 
been witk her energies exclusively directed to that 
end; aud I feel it iy duty to add, that not to expect, 
in case a rupture becomes unavoidable, that this 
government, thus in complete armor, will promptly 
and vigorously exert her utmost power to inflict the 
utmost possible myury upon our country and all its > 
hiterests, wuuld not be doing justice to such a crisis. 


* * * bos * 
* * » » * 
= * s s I think 


it ought to be expected, indeed from all I learn I 
cannot doult, that, in case of hostilities, the aim of 
this government will be to strike its beaviest blow 


v 
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at the commencement, in the expectation of being | ham of tbe 30th of Angust last, by which the presi- 
thereby enabled to shorten the duration of the war. |dent had asserted, in the most solemn form, the title 
i t v d * of the United States to the whole territory. Even if 


This declaration, arising from a conviction equally 
sineere, will, the undersigned is persuaded, be view- 
ed with the same consideration by the government of © 


l have the honor to bc, &c. 
LOUIS McLANE. 

The Hon. James BUCHANAN, 

Seeretary of state, Washington. 
MR. PAKENHAM TO M& BUCHANAN. 
Washington, Dec. 27, 1815. 

An attentive consideration of the presei.t state of 
affairs, with reference to the Oregon question, has 
determined the British goveroment to instruct the 
undersigned, her Britannic majesty's envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary, again to re- 
present ip pressing terms to the government of the 
United States the expediene y of referring the whole 
question of an equitable division of that territory 
to the arbitration. of some friendly sovereign or 
state. 

Her majesty's government deeply regret the fail- 
ure ef all their ellurts to etfect a friendly settlement 
of the conflicting claims by direct negotiation be- 
tween the two governments. 

They are still persuaded that great advantages 
would liave resulted to both parties from such a mode 
of settlement, had it been practieable, but there are 
difficulties now in the way in that course of procced- 
jog which it might be tedious to remove, while the 
importance of an early settlement seeins to become 
ai each moment more urgent. 

Under these cireumstanaes, her majesty's govero- 
ment think that a resortto arhitration ts the most prn- 


there were not other eenclusive reasons for declin- 
ing the proppsition, this alone would be deemed suf- 
cient by the presideot. 

The president heartily coneurs with the British 
government in their regret tliat all attempts to settle 
the Oregon question by negotiation have hitherto 
failed. He cannot, however, coneur with that go 
veromentin the opinion that a resort to arbitration, 
and especially on the terms proposed, would be fal- 
lowed by happier consequences. On the contrary, 
he believes that- any attempt to refer this question 
to a third power, would only involve it in new diffi- 
culties, 

Io declining this proposition, the president refers 
to the sentiment expressed in the note of the under- 
signed of the 30th o! August last, to which allusion 
has already been made, that he “cherishes the hope 
that this long pending eontroversy may yet be finally 
adjusted in such a manner as uot to disturb the peace, 
or interrupt the harmony now so happily subsisting 
hetween thc two nations.” 

The undersigned. avaris himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Pakenham assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Right Hon. Ricuaap PAKENHAM, &c., &e., &c. 

MR. PAKENHAM TO MA. BUCHANAN. 
Washington, Jan. 6, 1846. 
The undersigned, her Britannic majesty’s envoy 


| 


the United States, as they expeet that their own de- 
claration should receive at the hands of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

This premised, the object of the undersigned in 
[addressing to Mr. Buchanan the present communi- 
cation, is to ascertain from him whether, supposing 
the British government to entertain no objection to 
such a course, it would suit the views of the United 
States government to refer to arbitration, not, as has 
already been proposed, the question of an equitable 
partition of the territory, but the qnesticn of title in 
either of the two powers to the whole territory, sub- 
jeet of course to the condition that if neither should ~ 
be found, in the opinion of tlie arbitrator, to possess. — 
a complete title to the whole territory, there should, 
in that ease, be assigned to each that portion of ter» 
ritory which would, in the opinon of the arbitrating 
power, be called for by a just appreciation of the 
respective claims of each. 

The undersigned has suggested a reference on 
the above principle to some friendly sovereign or 
state. 

This ihe undersigned believes to be the course 
usually followed in such cases; it is that which has 
| already been resorted to by the two governments, 
‘(and more than once.) But there may be other 

forms of arbitration, perhaps more agreeable to tbe 
government of the United States. 

There might be, for instance, a mixed commission, 

; with. an umpire appointed by common consent; or 


í 


dent. and, perhaps, the only feasible step which could 
be taken, and the best calcolnted to allay the existing 
effervescence of popular feeliog which might other- 
wise greally embarrass the efforts of hoth govern- 


extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, has had | there might be a board, composed of the móst dis- - 
the honor to receive the note of the secretary of tinguished civilians and jurists of the time, appoint- 
state of the United States, dated the 3d instant, in' ed in such a manner as should bring all pending 
answer to that of the undersigned, dated 27th ult., questions to the decision of the most enlightened, 


ments to preserve a friendly understanding between 
the two countries. 

The government of the United States will see in 
the proposal which the undersigned is thus instruct 
ed to make, a proof of the conhdence of the British 
government in the justice of their own claim. They 
will also see in it a prool of the readiness of the 
British govero-nent to incur the risk of a great sacri- 
fice for the preservation of peace and of their friend- 
ly reletious with the United States, It is made in a 
spirit of moderation and fairness of which the world 
will judge s 

‘lue British government confidently hope that the 
government of the United States will not reject a 
proposal made with such a friendly intention, and 
for a purpose £o holy. 

There is nothing in it, they are eonvinced, not 
periectly compatible with the strictest regard for 
the honor aud just interests of both parties, particu- 
lacly wheu it js considered of what small value to 


containing a propossal for referring the question of 
an equitable partition of the Oregen territory to the 
arbitration of some friendly sovereign or state. 

The undersigned will take an early opportunity 
to transmit this cominunication to her majesty’s go~ 
vernment. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Buehanau the assurarce of his distinguished consi- 
deration. 

R. PAKENHAM. 

To Hon. James Bucuanan, &e., &c. 


MR. PAKENHAM TO MN. BUCHANAN. 
Washington, Jan. 16, 1846. 

With an anxious desire to contribute by every 
means in his power to a satisfactory conclusion of 
the question pending betwcen the two goverhments, 
respecting Oregon, the uodersigued, her Britannic 
‘Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentary, has reflected on the contents of the note 


| impartial, and independent ininds. 
i In the present position of affairs, and feeling how 
„uch the interests of both countries require an early 
jas well as an amicable and satisfactory adjustment 
lor existing difficulties, the undersigned earnestly in- 
vites the secretary of state to take the subject of 
this note into consideration, with a view to such an 
'arraogement on the principle of arbitration as may 
‘seem lo the government of the United States to be 
| most just, wise, and expedient. 
The undersigned takes advantage of this opportu- 
nity io renew to the Hon. James Buchanan the as- 
| surance of his high consideration. 
R. PAKENHAM. 
To the Hon. James BUCHANAN, &c., &c., &c. 


MA. BUCHANAN TO MR. PAKENHAM. 
Department of State, Washington, 4th Feb. 1846. 

The undersigned, secretary of state of the United 

States, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of p 


either is the portion of territory whieh in reality | addressed to him on the 3d inst., by the secretary of ‘the note of Mr: Pakenham, her Britannic Majesty's 
forms the subject of controversy, compared with the | state of the United Stales, in answer to that which! envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 


importance ot preserving a state of peace and good | the undersigned had the honor to address to him on. dated on the 16th ult., by which he again proposes a © 
will between two such nations. ]the 27u of last month, 


i 


The undersigned takes the advantage of this op The uote of the undersigned proposed to the go- 
portority to renew to the Hon. James Buchanan the | veriment of the United States, that the whole ques- 
assurance of his high consideration, — m: [tios of pn equitable. partition of the Oregon terri- 

R. PAKENHAM. tory should be referred to the arbitration of some 

To Hon. James Buchanan, &c., &., &c. friendly sovereign or state. 

— || In his answer, the secretary of state informed the 
M&. BUCHANAN TO Mil. PAKENHAM. rundersizned tat his proposition could not be accept- 
Department of state, Washington, Jan. 3, 1846. led. That it did not propose to refer to arbitration 

The undersigned sectetary of state of the United 'the question of the ttie to the Oregon territory 
Slates, has the honor to acknowledge (he receipt of ‘claimed by the two powers respectively. That in 
the note of Mr. Pakenham, her Britanpie majesty’s | proposing to refer 10 a friendly sovereign or state 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, inercly, the partition or equitable division of the ter- 
dated the 27th ult., by which, under instructions | ritory between the two parties, it assumes the fact 
from his govern «ent, he proposes to tlie government | that the title of Great Britain to a portion of the 
of the United States “the expediency of referring the | territory ig valid, and thus takes for granted the 
whole question of au equitable división of that (the ! very question in dispute. ‘That under this propusi- 
Oregon) territory to the arbitration of some (rieudly | tion the very terms of submission would contain an 


referenee of the Oregon question to arbitration.— 
Under his present proposition, the powers of tha ar- 
bitrator would not, as in his last, be limited in terms 
to the division of tha territory between the parties, 
but would extend to the question of their conflicting 
titles. There is, however, a condition annexed to 
this offer which exposes 1t to the same objection, in 
point of fact, if not in form, which was prominently 
presented in the answer of the undersigned to Mr Pa- 
kenhatp!s last proposal. ‘This condition is, “that it 
neither [party ] should be found, 1o the opinien of the 
arburatüur, tu possess a complete title to tte whole 
territory, there should, in that ease, be assigned to 
each that portion of territory. whieh would, in the 
opinion of the arbitrating power, be called lor by a: 
Just appreciation of the respective claims of each.” 
If the government of the United States should con- 
sent (o an arbitration. upon such a condition, this 


sovereign or state,” 

The undersigned has submitted this note to the 
president, who, after having bestowed upon it that 
respectful cansideration ao eminently due to any 
proposilion emanating from the British government, 
has instructed him to give to 1t the following an- 
swer. 

Phe British government do not propose to refer 
to arbitration the question of the title to the Oregon 
territory, claimed by the two powers, respectively. 
It is a proposition to refer to a friendly sovereign oi 
atate, merely the partition or “equitable division?" 
ot that territory. between the parties. Jt assumes 
the fact that the title of Great Britain ta a portion 
of the territory is valid, and (hus takes for granted 
the very question in dispute. Under tliis proposi- 


tion, tha very terms of the submission would contain | 


an express acknowledgment of the right of Great 
Britain te a portion of the territory, aud. would ne. 
cessarily preclude the United States from claiming 
the whole before the arbitrator. ‘This, too, in the 
face of the note of the undersigned to Mr. Paken- 


express acknowledgment of the right of Great Bri- 
tun to a portion of the territory, and would neces- 
‘sarily preclude the United States from claiming the 
whole territory. before the arbitrator; and this, too, 
the secretary of state goes on to observe, in the face 
of ins note to the undersigned of the 30th August, 
by which the president had asserted in the mest so- 
lemn form the title of the United States to the 
whole territory. 

]t is not the purpose of the undersigned in the 
present note to renew the discussion as to the title 
of either party, Great. Britain or the United States, 
to the whole or to any part of the Oregon territory. 
He must, however, beg leave, with reference to the 
observation which he had just quoted, to remind the 
United. States secretary of state, that if the govern- 
went ol the United States hase formally advanced a 
| claim to the whole of the Oregon territory, it is no 
|less certam that Great Britain has, in a manuer 
, equaily furmal, deciared that she, too, has rights in 
jte Ovegon territory, imeompatible with the ex- 

clusive claira advanced by the United States. 


might, and probably wouil, he construed into an ia- 
tiesation, if not a direct invitation, to tlie arbitrator 
lo divide the territory between the parties. Were 
it possible lor the president, under any circum- 
stances, to consent to reler the subject to arbitration, 
the title, and the title alone, detached from every 
other consideration, is the only question which would 
be submitted. If not conlined to a single point, so 
strong is the natural disposition of arbitrators to : 
please both parties, that in alinust every instance, 
whether of national or individual controversies, they 
make a compromising award, We have a memora- 
ble example of this io our last arbilration with 
| Great Britain. Notwithstanding thet the arbitrator, 
' under the terms of the subsnission, was cleerly and 
explicitly contined to the decision of which was tae 
Ine of highlands described in the treaty of peace of 1 
1783, yet, mstead of pursuing any range of high- 
landa whatever, he advised that the line should run J 
along the bed of & river, and actualiy divided the H 
territory in dispute between the parties by “the mid- 
dic of the deepest euannel of the St. John’s, co 


The undersigned might content himself, in answer to 
the prevent proposition, with a reference to the obser- 
vations contained in his last note to Mr. Pakenham of 
| the 3d ult. In that, it was plainly intimated not on- 
ly that there are "other conclusive reasons for de~ 
elining the proposition," independently of the one 
| which had been prominently stated, but it was ex- 
pressly asserted as the belief of the President, “that 
| any attempt to refer this question to a third power 
would only involve it in new difficulties.” 

The undersigned will, however, proceed to state a 
Single reason which, apart from the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of selecting a suitable arbitrator, as well as 
| ether considerations that might be adduced, is con- 
‘elusive on the mind of the President against a refer- 
| ence of this question to arbitration, in any form 
which can be devised, oo matter what may be the 
| character of the arhitrator—whether sovereign, 
‘citizen, or subject. This reason is, that he does not 
believe the territorial rights of this nation to be a 
proper subject for arbitration. [tmay be true, that, 
under peculiar circomstances, if the interests at 
‘stake were comparatively small, and if both parties 
stood upon an equal footing, there might be no insu- 
| perable objection to such a course. But what is the 
extent of territory in dispute on the present occa 
gion? |t embraces nearly thirteen degress of lati- 
tude along the nortliwesl coast of the Pacific, and 
stretches eastward to the summit of the Rocky 
mountains. Within its limits several powerfol and 
prosperous states of the Union may be embraced.— 
It lies contiguous, on this continent, to the acknow- 
ledged territory of the United States, and is destined, 
at no distant day, to be peopled hy our citizens.— 
‘This territory presents the avenoe through which the 
jcommerce of our western states can be profitably 
onducted with Asia and the western coasts of this 
ontinent; and its ports, the only harbors belonging 
© the United States to which our numerous whalers 
and other vessels in that region can resort. And 
yet, vast as are its dimensions, it contains not a sin- 
gle, safe, and commodious harbor from its southern 
2xtremity until we approach the 49th parallel of la- 
titude. 


It is far from the intention of the undersigned 
gain to open the discussion of the conflicting claims 
ipf the two powers to the Oregon territory, It is 
sufficient for him to state the continued conviction of 
he President, that the United States hold the best 
"itle in existence to the whole of this territory.— 
Under this convietion, he cannot consent to Jeopard 
jor his country all the great interests involved, and 
Jy any possibility, however remote, to deprive the 
‘epublic of all the good harbors on the coast, by re- 
erring this question to arbitration, 


4E Neither is the territory in dispute of equal, or 
dif early equal, value to the two powers. Whilst it is 
A invaluable to the United States, it is of compara- 
qquvely small importance to Great Britain. To her, 


Dregon would he but a distant colonial possession of 
joubtful value; and which, from the natural pro 
press of human events, she would not probably long 
m Paough enjoy to derive from it essential benefits; 
hilst to the United States it would become an in- 
ipNegral and essential portion of the republic. The 
iu Main to Great Britain she would never sensibly feel; 
p the loss to the United States would be irrepa- 
able. 
| The undersigned is perfectly aware that such 
pnsiderations can have no bearing upou thequestion 
the title of either party. They are presented 
tot Polely for the purpose of explaining the views of the 
resident 10 his relusal to adopt any measure which 
would withdraw our title from the control of the 
»vernment aud people of the United States, and 
ace if within tbe discretion of any arbitrator, no 
latter how intelligent and respectable. 


‘The President cordially concurs with the govern- 
ent of Great Britain in desiring that the present 
ntroversy may be amicably adjusted. Of this he 
as given the strongest proof before the whole 
orld. He believes that, as there are no two nations 
nthe earth more closely bound together by the ties 
commerce, so there are none who ought to be 
ore able or willing to do each other justice, with- 
iit the interposition of ary arbitrator. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
ew to Mr. Pakenham the assuraace of his high 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
ight Hon. RicHAnD PAkENHAM, &c., &c. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


atl UM navigation of the Calumbia river, being a topic 
(be Moat which there is likely to be much discussion, 
di Bd concerning which there is already more talk 
iit Man knowledge, we propose to lay before our read- 
at W some accurate information concerning it. 
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. Captain Wilkes, iu the course of the Exploring 
Expedition which he commanded, executed a com- 
plete survey of the Columbia river (rom its month to 
Vancouver— which is the head of navigation tor sea- 
going vessels—and is distant between 80 and 90 
miles from the sea. A complete hydrographical re- 

| port of tlie work was made to the government. 

In the pubhshed narrative of the Expedition (the 
small edition) the general result of the survey is 
stated in various passages, which we have collected 
and here subjoin: 

“On the 26th of April, at6 A. M, we made Cape 
Disappoiutmen*, [the northern cape of the mnuth 
of the Columbia river] which wesoon came up with 
1A heavy sea, caused by the strong winds that had 
| prevailed several days, was running. l, notwithstand- 
ing, stood for the bar of the river, after makiug eve 


381 
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tide. "The vessels of the eompany never attempt to 
pass either in or out, unless the opportunity is such 
as will warrant the master in making the attempt.— 
They consider that there is sufficient risk at the best 
of time, and are nnwilling to increase at. T have al- 
ready stated that the entrance of the Columbia is imprac- 
treble for Una thirds of the year. This arises from the 
fact that it can never be entered al might, and in the 
day, only at particnlar times of the lide and direc- 
tion of the wind. Unlike all known ports, it requires 
both the tide and the wind to be contrary, to insure 
any degree of safety. Vol. V. papes 144 5. 
“Vancouver may be said to he the head of navi- 
galion for sea-going vessels. A vessel of 14 feet 
draft of water, may reach it in the lower stage of 
the river. The Columbia at thts point makes a con- 
siderahle angle, and is divided by two islands, which 


ty preparation to cross it; but on approaching it! | extend upwards about three miles to where tbe up- 


found breakers extending from Cape Disappointment! per branch of the Wallamette Joins e SMI Y., 


to Point Adams 
one unbroken line. 


“Mere description etn give little idea of the ter 
rors of the bar of the Columbia: all who liave seen 
it have spoken of the wildness of the scene and the 
iucessant roar of tlie waters, representing it as one 
of the most fearful sizhts that can possibly meet the 
eye of the sailor. The difficulty of its channel, the 
distance of the leading aaihng marks, their uncer- 
tainty to one acquainted with them, the want of 
knowledge of the strength and direction of the cur- 
rents, with the necessity of approaching close to une 


* » >» * 


seen dangers, the transition from clear to turbil | 


water—all cause doubt and mistrust.” 
p. 293. 


Under these circuumstances—and finding that the 
Sandwich Island pilot, who professed to know all 
about the bar, really knew nothing about it, and too 
much pressed for time, to wait there for a more fa- 
vorable state of wind and weather, Capt. Wilkes 
hauled off and stood on towards the Straits of Fuca. 
The U.S. ship Peacock was subsequently lost in at- 
tempting to cross the bar, and the only vessel of the 
squadron which entered the river from the sea, was 
the schr. Porpoise 


“The Columbia, opposite lo Astoria, is four miles - 
wide, but in the middle of the river is an extensive 
sand-bar, with only a.few feet water on it, and at 
extreme low tides it is bare; the channel is very 

; narrow on both sides, and extremely difficult to na- 
vigate. At Astoria (here is only space for a dozen 
vessels to lie at anchor, and it would therefore be 
difficult to accommodate any extensive trade. Vol. 
IV. p. 322. 

I witnessed the Columbia at its greatest and least 
heights, and no idea can be forrned of it onless seea 
at both these epochs. ‘The flood isa very grand 
sight from the banks of the river at Vanconver, as 
it passes swiftly by, bearing along the gigantic forest 
trees, whose immense trunks appear as mere chips. 
They frequently lodge for'a time, in which case 
others are speedily caught by them, which, ohstruct- 
ing the flow of the water, form rapids, until by a 
sudden rush the whole is horae off to the ocean, and 
in time lodged by the corrent on some remote and 
savage island, to supply the natives with canoes. I 
also witnessed the undermining of large trees on the 
banks, and occasional strips of soil: thus does the 
river yearly make inroads on its banks and changes 
in its channel. Vol. 1V., p. —. 

"The Columbia now [end of August] was very 
different in appearance from what it had been in tlie 
month of June. Tie stream was confined within 
its narrowest limits, and was 19 feet below high 
water mark. The Indians were now encamped on 
the strands over which the volumes of water had 
rushed, in its swollen state, with irresistible force.— 
Vol. V., p. 123. 


"|t now became important that the two larger 
vessels should be got to sea as early as possible. | 
therefore deternined to seize the first opportunity 
that shooid offer for crossing the bar. Acting Mas- 
ter Knox and Passed Midshipman Reynolds were 
now ordered to the Porpoise and Oregon, fur the 


Vol. IV., 


purpose of piloting them to sea when an opporte- j 


nity should serve. In Baker’s bay we found the 
Corpany’s sehoener, Cadborough, which had been 
waiting three weeks for an opportunity to get over the 
bar. * * * * * 

“On the 5th, the prospect of passing the har be- 
ing favorable to the Cuinpauy's barque, Columbia, 


| which hod been lying cff and an for the last week, she enter- 
Shortly afier, 1 determined oa making the at- : 


ed. 
tempt to get to sea. We quickly got the vessels un- 
der way, and ia an hour afterwards we had passed 
the bar in safety. 

“The Cadboro:gh followed aur example and went 
to sea also. Her master, before we got onder way, 
had strong misgivings as to undertaking the risk at 
80 late an hour, 3) P. M., both of the dax and the 


[the southern cape of the river] m | 


p asad 

From these passages it «vill be perceived, that as a 
seaport or harbor of refuge, the Columbia offers no 
atiractions, since even vessels ol such light draft as 
!hrigs and schooners are obliged to lie olf and on at 
anchor for days and weeks before attempting to en- 
ter, or go out—that its channel is tortuous and shift- 
ing throughout iis whole Jength—and that io Captain 
| Wilkes? opinion it is impracticable fur hoo thirds of 
the year, to enter the river at all. 

Al Astoria, (he place where a harbur may best he 
| established, there is rooin for only a sinall number 
lof vessels—and the channel there is cut in two bya 
\shallow sand bar—and is very narrow on each side 
of it. 
| Steam-tugs, doubtless, may do much to diminish 
the delays and dangers of the bar—but they cannot 
change the facts of an insothcient harbor within, and 
a difficult and shallow channel up the river. 


Above Vancouver the navigation is entirely in 
| Mackinaw boats and canoes—and even that is inter- 
| rupted by successive cascades and rapids, where all 
the cargo is necessarily carried over portages, and 
the boats are lahoriously dragged up the falls. The 
first obstacle east of Vancouver, is the Cuscades, ex- 
tending for something like two miles. After sur- 
jinounting that, there is a smooth and unbroken boat 
navigation (according to Captain Fremont, who de- 
seeaded from the Rocky mountains to Vancouver, 
and there connected his reeonnoisance and surveys 
with those of Capt. Wilkes.) of some 45 miles to 
the Dalles, an extraordinary spot, where the whole 
volume of tl.e waters of the Columbia rushes throogh 
a rocky trough—in one place not more than 54 yards 
acruss—anil in the course of two miles falls ahout 
50 feet. Here, as at the Cascades, the portage is 
nearly two miles—and the process of forcing up the 
empty boats is painful and perilons. From this 
point to. the Wallawallal—rapids are frequent and 
the navigation difficult. 
| The descending navigation at the period of the 
; high waters, 15 comparatively safe, easy, and rapid. 
|A regular communication is kept up between Mon- 
i treal and Hudson Biy with Vancouver. The peltries 
and forsof the company are thus sent down, and 
jfrom Vancouver the seattered posts are supplied 
ji all needed stores, received there by vessels di- 
‘rect from England. 
| ‘The hne of 499 will throw the whole of the Co- 
jlumbia, except its northern branch, far within our 
j territories, including Vancouver, Nisqually or Pu- 
gets Sound, and the other establishinents of the 
Hudson Bay company throughout this territory, 
striking the waters that divide Vancouver’s [sland 
finm the main, about six miles (accordiag to Capt. 
| Wilkes" surveys) south of the outlet of Fraser's ri- 
| ver, and throwing within our limits Puge(’s Sound, 
Admiralty inlet, Hood’s canal, and the Straits of 
Fuea, with all their admirable harbors. 

If this line with all its advantages can be obtained 
by the concession of such a boon, as ihe free navi- 
gation of the Columbra, to the commerce of England 
~ that navigation being such as is described in the 
[extracts aod information we have given above from 
‘Capt. Wilkes and Capt. Fremont's report—should 
there be a moment’s hesitation about the conces- 
sion? What substantial benefit is yielded, what right 
! impaired, what shadow cast upon our authority, hy 
such a concessio? On the other hand, whata series 
of evils from the continuation of the controversy 
between this country und England about Oregon, 
may not be entailed upon us, by a passionate or per- 
unacious adherence to s hat those who really under- 
stand ihe inerits of the case, know to be a mere 
empty punctilio? 

We appeal on this point from prejudice, from iz- 
norance, and from party, to the sound sense and en- 
lightened patriotism of the country at large. Let 
their voice he heard, and in the actual posture of 
|, Jie affair it will not be disregarded.—.v. Y Cour. & 
" ng. 
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STATE DEBT AND FINANCEs.— Abstract of the re- 
port of the committee on finances on the debt, reve- 
nue, and expenditures of the commonwealth: 


Revolutionary war debt, bearing 6 per cent. inter- 
$24,039 17 


319,000 00 


est 

War debt of 1812, bearing 7 per cent. 
interest 

Internal improvement debt, bearing 6 
per cent. interest 

Internal improvement 
per cent. interest n 

Internal improvement debt, bearing 
5; per cent. interest j 

Debt for subscription to bank stock, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest 


5,201,047 70 
1,365,300 00 
25,300 00 
450,107 90 


$7,384,793 87 


debt, bearing 5 


The aggragate deht of Virginia is 


This debt is held as follows: 
By state agenis under the contro! of the legisla- 
ture $1,406,021 51 
By private cilizens of Virginia 2,910,695 15 
Amount held in other states of the 
621,878 00 


Union 
Amount held in Europe 2,466,199 21 
$7,384,793 87 


Funds and resources of the commonwealth. 
Amount of stock and loans paying in- 
terest $6,370,390 47 
Amount of stocks and improvements 
paying dividends 1,631,475 03 
Funds paying no interest or divi- 
dends 


Total amount of funds held by the 


state and its agents $12,749,192 12 


CLE 


No portion of the principal of the public debt ean 
be called for previous to the year 1850; and only 
about one million of dollars can be demanded at any 
period whatever. 

The committee express the opinion that the 6 per 
cent. bonds of the state might be sold abroad at a 
premium of 15 or 20 per cent. 

The sales of the new bonds at 20 per cent. pre- 
mium, would discharge one-fifth of nur public debt 
from the proceeds of the premiums. The commit- 
tee recommend this plan for the payment of the 
public debt in preference to a direct. payment from 
the treasury or by a sinking fund. 


The aggregate of funds and resources of the com- | 


monwealth in nominal amount greatly exceed the 

public debt. 

Estimate of the public receipts for the year ending 30th 
September, 1846: 


From tax on lots and lands $239,070 18 
On slaves 80.415 04 
On horses, &e. 32,523 09 
On watches 13,787 50 
On clocks 9,177 00, 
Qu coaches, &c. 24,206 05 
Tax on interest on money leaned, &c. 11,566 35 
On yearly income 4.803 75 
On attorneys 3,395 00 
On physicians 3.700 00 
On licenses 146,133 33 
Other sources of revenue 203,851 58 


$777,628 80 


Estimated receipts 
62,873 05 


Balance in the treasury Oct. Ist, 1845 


Available means in the treasury for 
the current fiscal year 

Estimated expenses for the same pe- 
riod . 


$840,501 85 
648.985 70 


Probable balance in the treasury 1st d 
October, 1846 $191,516 15 


Probable disbursenients. 


General assembly $76,000 00 
Ollicers of government 83,000 00 
Criminal charges and guards of jails 34,000 00 
Pemtentiary house 14,400 00 
Co:tingent expenses of courts 29,000 00 
Militia establishment 19,600 00 
Public guard at Richmond [ 22,500 00 
Commissioners of the revenue and 
clerks for examining commission- 
er’s books 32,000 00 
Lunatic hospital at Williamsburg 25,000 00 
[D s at Staunton 93,000 00 
Institute for the deaf, and dumb, and 
blind 17,026 00 
Interest on eirtificales of puhlic debt 6,178 77 


4,747,326 62, 


Deficiency in the fund for internal im- 


provement to meet interest on pub- , 
lic debt 163.600 00 
Miscellaneous disbursements 46,680 93 


Probable disbursements in the current 
fiscal year $643,985 70 


Estimoted receipts from the tax bull reported to the house 
of delegates, January 1846: 
Estimated receipts ` $731,807 00 
Probable balance in the treasury, Ist 
October, 1846 191,516 00 


"Estimated resources of the treasury, 
for the fiscal year, ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1847 

Estimated ordinary expenses 


923,323 00 
650,000 00 


Probable balance in the treasury, Ist 


October, 1847 273,323 00 


The committee have recommended a reduction of 
near 10 per cent. on the ordinary subjects of taxa- 
tion. 

The estimated balance in the treasury after the | 
reduction, at the close of the next fiscal year will be 
$273,323. The same rate of taxation embraced in 
the last tax bill would increase the balance to near 
$310,000 The accumulating balances in the treasu- 
ry are $62 873, $128,643, and $81,817 on the respec- 
tive years of 1845—46, and 1847, making the total 
balance of $273,333 on the 1st of October, 1847. 

It is thus manifest that the revenues of the state 
are in a flourishing condition notwithstanding the 
reduction of taxes by the two preceding legisla- 
[Richmond Eng. 


INTENNAL IMPROVEMENTS The state of Virginia, 
like the state of Maryland, is unfortunately split into 
so many geographical sections and interests, thal it 
isexceediugly difficult for an) one project of improve- 
ment to rally a sufficient number of representatives 
in its behalf, to ensure success in the legislature. As 
an instance, and in proof of this, as well as for the; 
valanable statistics introduced, ond the gushing man-! 
ly eloquence of the the appeal it contains, we ex-| 
tract fromthe Richmond papers the followiog speech | 
of Mr. Pendleton, merely preinising, that— 

Notwithstanding the publie voice had united in 
calliog loudly upon the legislature for some sufficient | 
action at tiis session, the usual difficulties were still | 
found in the way, and the first and one of the most| 
plausible of all the proposed projects, had already | 
been oegatived, portending a similar fate to every | 
sub-rquent proposition. A motion lo reconsider was, 
proposed. 


tures. 


House of Delegates, January 13, 1846. 
Remaiks of Mc. l'expLgros, of Gives aud Mer- 


CER, on the motion (o reconsider the vute rejecting | said report, which, after setting apart a suffieien 
‘the bill on the construction of the southwestern 


read: 

Mr. Speaker: The motion just made by my friend 
from Loudun, to reconsider the vote rejecting the 
southwestern roads brings again the merits of the 
bill befure the house; and in view of the deep inter- 
‘est felt by all southwestern Virginia in the proposed 
| measure, | ask the indulgence of the house, whulst 
I attempt to remove the prejudices which, in my 
judgment, arising alone from the want of correct in- 
farmation, defeated this bill on a former oceasion.— 
The bill under consideration proposes the construc- 
tion, on state account, of a Macadainized road frum 
Buchanan in Botetourt, to the Tennessee line, a dis- 
tance of about 180 miles, passing through seven of 
the southwestern counties of the state; and seventy- 
five thousand dollars 1s appropriated by the bill to 
commence the work. These are its general provi- 
sions. ‘So its passage, various ohjectious have been 
urged: first, we are told that the legislature has no 
power to construct the work on slate account; se- 
condly, that it would be unwise to do so, for various 


reasons; and last and not least, the west has heeu re 
proached with a desire tosquander the public money, 
whilst the cast is bearing the burdens of the govern- 
ment; that whilst we have paid nothing, compara- 
tively, the disbursements have been made in the 


west, and for the benefit of the west. 


7 
These objections, | propose to eonsider in their 
order—promising to satisfy all candid men that there 
is not in fact a shadow of foundation for the objec- 
tions urged. To the first, 1 might content myself 
by affirming the fact, that appropriatians have been 
made by the state for purposes of internal improve 
ment, without dispute, for mora than sixty years, 
and I believe my friend from Halifax may well cfaim 
the credit of originating this question of power.-— 
But, sir, after 11s undisputed exercise for more than 
hall a century, under the vigilant scrutiny (and let 
me add, with the recorde appraval,) of the purest 


men of this common wealth, it should be regarded as 
settled upon every principle of prescriptive mgh 
nor should even the ingenuity of the gentleman he» 
permitted to disturbe it. I have always understood 
the gentleman to belong to that party that deniet 
that the general government possessed the power 
make such improvements, and held that it was oi 
of the powers nevergranted to thatgovernment. And 
where, I ask, does the power resule, if not in the 
state legislature? Sir, it does belong to the state 
an inherenl attribute of sovereignty, and is a pow 
ueeessary and indispensable to the existence of @ 
government, with no other limitations than that im- 
posed by the character of the work and the means 
of accomplishing it. To an enquiry into these conet 
siderations | invite the attention of the house. 
would refer to tlie report of the second auditor o 
the 30th September, 1845, shewing the debt and ri 
resources of the commonwealth: 


Amount of internal improvement debt $5,525,665 36% 
Amount of debt for subscription to banks — 450,107 0 I, 
$5,973,772 981 
At 6 percent. per annum $4,893,462 36 
At5 percent perannom 1,635,000 00 i 
At 55 per ceol. per annum 25,300 00 ^ 
———— — 95,978,772 3 


Stocks held by state agents and not in- 


cluded in the above 1.406.021 1 


Total apparent debt $7,334,793 87"! 
This latter sum is not properly a debt, being held 
stale agents lor the slate, and sbould be deducted; af 
when so deducted, leaves an actual debt agaist fi 
state of $5,978,775 86 
Yo ineet. which the state has lunds and 
resources to the amount of 
Of which sum they have productive stock 
and funds as follows: 
Bank stocks—to wil: 42,137 shares 
Old James River Company's stock—446 


11,343,170 Élt 


4,217,700 Of 


shares n 243,000 
Certificates of debi of the city of Rich- 
mond 13,000 


Cerificares of debt of the Richmond, ; 
Fiedericksburg, and Potomac Railroad 
Company, and the Richmond and Pe- 


tersburg Railroad Company 71,800 
Stocks in railroad compauies 1,172,100 
Stocks in navigation companies 361,17 
Stocks in turnpike companies 98.202 
Loups to various companies, &c. 419,628. 
Making an aggregate of $6,595 843 | 


Which amount paid dividends to the 
state fur the yeor 1844 
Funds unproduciive but available 
S.ocks in improvements not completed but 
not productive * 


4 


f 
1j. 
350,000 0A 


n 
1,039,758 111 


he 
$4,747,326 
Such is the condition of the state, as show 


sum, out of the productive funds, to meet the ach 
debt due from the commonwealth, leaves a balan 
of $5,364 398 25, of which sum $617,071 63 is Palfy 
ing a dividend, and §350,000 available though Wu 
productive; and tlie residue—ora large portion them 
of—we are told hy the report,may become produc 
Here, then, we find the state out of debt, or 
means of becoming so, when she chooses, with) 
increased taxation; with a surplus in the treasury; al 
the end of the next fiscal year of $191,516 15. A M 
we, thcrefore, in a condition to mwake the propo Ts 
improvement? That the means were ample fort 
construction of the work, none could doubt. 


I would next call your attention to the charai 
of the work. The road would pass through se 
counties, among the most productive in tlie stat 
possessing agricultural capacities and advanta 
combined with mineral and metallic wealth, top"! 
extent unsurpassed by any portion of the state. £ » 
are our opponents determined 1o destroy VirginialTy 
For that such must be the inevitable result ot tht) 
policy, may be easily shown. The central impret 
ment would of course be carried to Buchanan; M 
improvement would he essential, in order to remti py, 
the canal available and productive, as well as li 4 
ing to its. ultimate connection with the great va Jy la 
improvement. ‘The state has a large interest in OP 
road—but, her immense iüvestment in the guf" 
central improvement ef the state, would render d? 
construction of the proposed read on state ace 
true economy, independent. of the strong claims 
the southwest. Gentlemen urged tlie objection 
the central improvement was unproductive. 
any one aver expect that it would ba profitable k 
fore the produce and mineralsof the west and sou | 
west were reached? I have received a letter fe! 1) 
a most intelligent gentleman of Butetourt, inform yt 
ma that the iucrease of tonnage, derived froin iff ny 
alone, could not be less than 20,000 tons. » Eai toy 
now submit à statement of the wealth of the £9 T 


^ AAT 
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Fea through which this road would pass: In the twen- 
-three counties immediately interested in this work, 
here was a population of 127,994. The value of 
he real estate was estimate at $20,665,141 43, and 
ne value of the produce and live stock, in the year 
- 3840, as by statement, $4,893,678, making an aggre- 
ate, exclusive of slaves, of $25,608,190. Such was 
Jie country for which this improvement was asked. 
With such resources, agricultura! and mineral, the 
-fereased tonnage would not be less than fifty thou- 
hnd tons, yielding (wo hundred thousand dollars.— 
iE make these statements in regard to the probable 
| ficreased tonnage, upon the authority of others up- 
In whose judgment I rely. The resources of this 
jpuntry had never been developed, from the want of 
Acilities for the transportation of its produce to 
I Rarket. The advantages of this road would be in- 
alculable, both to the people nf the southwest and 
b the central improvement. The landsin the west- 
fro division of the state had increased in value se- 
enteen millions of dollars since the assessment of 
320. But, although you may estimate the appreci- 
lion of lands, count the flocks and herds and slaves, 
od calculate the aggregate wealth which one act of 
i 3 will add to this self-made country, you can- 
t compute the gratitude, the devotion, which one 
Wind smile from our much loved pareat will diffuse 
-Rarough the heart of her neglected child, until you 
-Enow the difference between a happy, prosperous, 
fnd contented people, and a depopulated region, re- 
apsing again into a wilderness. You have to com- 
gare with the positive good which might be achieved 
Ẹya just expenditure, and the negative abstraction 
if property and people which must result from the 
ontinued disregard of our just claims. There is a 
oint of view in which the interests of eastern Vir- 
‘fima are particularly concerned; for in addition to 
alt and lead, which abound in the west, there exists 
profusion of an article indispensahle to the regene- 
ation of her exhausted lands. Gypsum is as com- 
Hon in the counties of Smyth sand Washington, as 
int or granite in less favored portions of the state. 
ir, if Virginia aanually pays her thousands for this 
frticle, imported from foreign countries, what are 
e prospective advantages, when it can be delivered 
a lower rate from our own quarries? And the to- 
cco and fluur money of our constituents, now paid 
France and Nova Scotia, is distributed among 
-four own people, and retained in your own state?— 
i may be said, that we have before heard of all 
nese flattering anticipations; but if gentlemen will 
vestigale the subject, they will be satisfied that 
e peal here promised are alike obvious and prac- 
eal. 
"EB l will next presenta statement of the disburse- 


: ents from 1733 to 1843. 
House document No. 25— Session of 18434. 
| Disbursements on account of internal improvements 
ast of the Blue Ridge: 
econd auditor's atalement, A, Nos. 1, 2, 
lan $2,914,539 11 
First auditors statement, B, Nos.4, 5, 
Ifan 172,192 77 


3,036,731 88 
ifo this sum, shown by rable, page 2, doc. 
HE No. 25 

Midd to this the sum guaranteed hy the 
treasurer, and which the state will have 
lin pay under the act of 23d March, 
11839, being the bonua of the James Ri- 
ver and Kanawha Company 


2,599,987 86 


1,400,000 00 


j f 87,036,719 74 
Disburaements west of the Blue Ridge: 
lee second auditor's staleinent, A, Nus. 1 


12, and 3 ” $1,622,665 51 
en first auditor's siaternent, B, Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6 A 122,087 90 
Wo this sum, shown by table, page 2, doc. F: 
"iF No. 25 225,566 75 
| —— 
j $1,970,320 16 
1 
) 


| Balance east over west $5,116,399 58 


| Let us see how stands the account as between the 
ferent portions of the west, taking twenty coun- 
"Res in the southwest, immediately interested in the 
Iroposed rosd—indeed, all the counties from Bote- 
burt to Cabell—and what are the facts? By refer- 
bee to document No. 25, ol session 1843-"4, it will 
is seen, that, in all those counties, being more than 
ine-third of all the counties west of the Bine Ridge, 
"he amount expended by the state has been $108,- 
[32. The balance of western expenditures, being 
11,860,320, have been north and east of the above 
ne, embracing the valley east of Botetourt and the 
orthwest. 

Í Now, from the foregoing statement, it wil! be seen, 
at the proportion received by the east, compared 
ith that of the west, was in the ratio of $3 70 in 
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the east, to $1 in the west, including the $1,400,000; 
excluding that sum, and the ratio was that of 2 89 
to ]. 

With a view of ascertaining the relative amount 
paid in the four grand divisions of the stale, a report 
was made to this house in the session of 1843-4, 
(doe. 24,) embracing the years 1830, 1840, and 1843, 
which § beg leave here to refer to, and which is as 
follows: : 
Revenue assessed in the years 1830, 1840, and 1843, in 

the four grand divisions of the state. 
1830. 
First district, west of tlie Alleghany $36,917 04 
Second district, between Alleghany and 


Blue Ridge 59,873 21 


$96,790 25 


Third district, between Blue Ridge and 
head of tide water 

Fourth district, between head of tide wa- 
ter and the ocean 


148,997 91 
143.324 68 


297.322 59 


1840. 
First district 76 865 04 
Second district 71,465 97 
153,937 01 
INE SEE M | 
Third district 156,143 60| 
Fourth district 173,259 6l 
329,403 21 
1843. 
First district 110.179 18; 
Second district 118,192 37) 
223,371 55. 
Third district 245 131 451 


Fuurth district 231.536 82. 


$526,723 27 | 

The average revenue paid into the treasury, ac- | 
cording to the foregoing tables, for the last fifteen 
years, taking the years reported as an average, was | 
in the ratio of $2 50 from the east to $1 in the west. 
Thus, ıt is shown, that whilst the east received $3 70 
to one dollar in the west, $289 to one dollar, she | 
paid into the treasury only $2 50 to one dollar paid 
by the west—proving what [have before asserted, | 
that the east had received more in proportion to its! 
contributions to the treasury than the west; and these 
facts should have heen known to those who have | 
stigmatised the west as a beggar at the door of your! 
treasury. Ido not wish to excite. jealousy between 
the different sections of the state by these statements, 
but merely to proclaim the truth, and therehy disa- | 
buse the publie mind of the prejudices attampted to 
be excited. The predecessors of many of the gen- 
tlemen now oppored to this improvement, and so;ne 
of the gentlemen themselves, voted for very many of 
the appropriations before referred to. 1 am surpris- 
ed to lind, not only most of the east, but a portiun of 
the western delegation opposed to this bill. lt was 
a source of deep mortification to see the gentleman 
from Russell voting against this measure, and thus 
contributing to impede his own native southwest in 
her onward march to glory and to greatness. (Here 
Mr. P. gave way for an explanation from the mem- 
ber from R.) Sir, the gentleman from Russell need 
not desire to explain, lor I assure him that I have 
‘said nothing to which exception can be taken; but I 
designed only to express my regret at finding him 
arrayed against the bill. Ihave no doubt the gen- 
tleman is acting in accordance with what he con- 
ceives to be the wishes of his constituents. Far be 
it from me to arraign any gentleman for his course 
on this floor. Upon other questions of internal im-| 
provement, where has western Virginia been found? 
She had gone for the approprtations to the valley 
turnpike, to the central improvement, and to the 
lines of railroad which traverse the state from north 
to south; and ] take pleasure in saying here, thal she 
bas never reproached, but always sustained her re- 
presentatives in their course. 1 am ready to vute for 
any improvement in the east, which affords a fair 
prospect of adequate results. 1 concur with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the city of Richmond, ia 
the views expressed by him, a fews days since, on 
the subject of interna! improvements. ‘That gentle- 
man had spoken as a Virginian, who was mindful ol 
the best interests of the state. 

Sir, the claims of the southwest, in my humble 
judgment, are of a character not Lo be overlooked. 
‘The twenty-two counties interested in this improve- 
ment, paid into the public treasury, in the year 1343, 
$59,182 98, of which the seven counties through 
which the proposed road will pass, paid the sum of 


U 


$25,241 $1—more, sir, ihan has ever been sppropri 


| Of a people resolved to be free. 


ated by the state for public improvements in those 
seven counties, except the inconsiderable sum ap- 
propriated to that part of James river touching Bo- 
tetourt. Sir, I ask the gentlemen to consider these 
things, and if we are never to receive any aid from 
the stale—if we are to be forever shat out from the 
markets—if we are to be driven to lopok elsewhere 
than our own state for improvements (o enable us 
to develope the hidden treasures of the south west, the 
responsibility shall be yours and nat ours. I tell you, 
sir, that the union of the eastern and western Virgi- 
nia, is all"that can preserve those delicate and import- 
ant interests of the east, to which any more distinct 
allusion is unnecessary. Why will eastern gentle. 
men, then, madly plunge into a policy so suicidal—a 
policy which must render the west aliens to the east, 
and at no distant day force us, by the aid of foreign 
corporations, to carry the rich produets of the west 
beyond the limits of the commonwealth? 1 warn 
gentlemen not to press their hostility to the west 
farther. Already have we submitted to the injustice 
of our eastern brethren, until submission has almost 
ceased to be a virtue. The spirit of insubordination 
is already making its appearance, and that most fa- 
tal of all calamities tu our state, a separation, has 
been spoken of. For myself, I should deplore such an 
event, and the fear, that this feeling may ripen into 
a prejudice, causes me to obtrude my opinions upon 
you. l stand here with opportunities to speak on this 
subject, that have not been vouchsafed to all. f am 
hy birth and by education an eastern Virginian, 
whose blood has not flowed un-vortiily in the veins 
of the men of the revolution; all my sentiments, all 
my sympathies are with Virginia. She has not a 
name among her honored dead that 1 do not vene- 
rate—a spol from her most solitary mountains to ber 
wave-benten shore, that | do not love. - It ma he, 
that when I left eastern Virginia, 1 lost some of that 


Jealousy that is working so much injury to the state. 


But among those men of the mountains, ] found those 
who fought by the side of our fathers, to gain the 
priceless heritage of a nation's freedum—J saw those 
who beheld that lion whose roar at Yorktown was 
hushed mtn amazed submission to the potent spirit 


l found there men 
who, in 1812, when the first cannon boomed its note 


| of defiance across the Atlantic, hastened to protect 


alike the property of the east and the honor.of the 
nation; many of whose comrades, the victims of an 
insafubrious climate, slumbered in your soil without 
a mark to designate their graves, leaving to the sym- 
pathies of their friends, aod the justice of their 


,coun' ry, the bereaved families that survived them. 


l know the west; and for the personal probity and 
worth of their men, fur the virtue of their women, 
for their high appreciation of all that adorns or dig- 
nifies human nature; they are worthy of bearing the 
rame or being iatrusted with (he honor of Virginia. 
Such is the testimony of one that knows them. Let 
not, therefore, groundless jealousy disturb that har- 
mony that unites the interests and affections of the 
stale. Believe me, the west is your surest ally, your 
most valuable friend; and if from fear of a growing 
influence you divorce yourseif from the west, whieh 
is one day to reflect renewed lustre on the glory of 
Virginis, posterity will reproach the act as one of 
the must unfortunate ever perpetrated. To illus- 
trate her character, I might refer you to my honored 
friend from Washington, who has galiantly advocat- 
ed the connection of the east and west for niue suc- 
cessive years. He has asked a recognition of her 
claim; he has consented almost to ber, as a mendi- 
cant, at your treasury, a miserable Stipend, when he 
should have commauded a magnificent iuheritance. 
Has tig, ever appealed to any considerations bul to 
your sense of justice, or your perceptions of interest? 
Has he approached you with menace, when, year af- 
ler year, he has afforded you an annual opportunity 
of correcting your own injustice? Sir, he has sougnt 
uothing by indirection, nor attempted to extort any 
thiog by threats; and did you know him and his peo- 
ple, you would never fear that youraid to him would 
be received with ingratitude, or repaid with wrong 
It is alike politic and just that you should cherish 
the west. The decrepitude of Virginia will be but 
temporary. If you will it, the time must come when 
the weet, in the spirit of a beautiful incident in 
Christian history, will offer her bounteous bosom to 
sustain the sinking energies of her vencrable parent. 
We most heartily rejoice in being able to say, that 
the l'oregoing appeal was not without effect. A rc- 
consideration was had, the bill for the ‘proposed im- 
provement was carried through both houses and has 
becoaie a law. This reconciliation led to further 
adjustments between the conflicting projects, inspir. 
ed the advocates of improvements with fresh hapes 
and a few days afterwards a bill was passed incarpo- 
reung the Ricamonp AND Ono RaimnRoAO Company 
wilh very cumprehensive powers, and a capital of, 
we believe, twelve millions of doliars. f 
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A PILOT BOAT EXPRESS TO Liverroor.—M orse’s 

Magnetic "l'elegraph not heing as yet eyier ded, either 
along the bottom or over the top, or round the margin 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and Steainers, Propellers, Packet 
Ships moving entirely too slow fur the age, vur daily 
onruals have had guile a seven days wonder in trying tu 
find out what and all about the pilt hoat clipper J FE. 
Romer, which was chartcred by somebody. ha-t"'y man 
ned bv choicest seamen and prepared for sea, atdvertis- 
ing tn carry leiers, papers &«. wy Liverpool if on board 
by twelve clock on Monday, the 9:h inst. Worder- 
meat was vasily increased by the fact, that at that very 
hour oae of the fastest sailing pachet, ships was to quit 
the same port fur the same destination, an 
considerable amovat have been m 
the clipper cut. Curiosity clapped 
speci. cles, and reports of all kin 

nite alive. ‘The British Minis'er had 
fioger in tha flurry, some jo 
Mr. Barclay, the British 
interested in the charter party 
government lias a hand in the matter, 
mantain, is proved by the f 
Washington, witha o bas acol 

soceountably omitted In tue Stitements, [ 

Son E- instead of the “while lini *) having gone 
on board in a buat [rom the governme 
clipper was nnder wav, and f 
ly wanting in the streant. 

“hese are hat mere instances of the many 
forward ta identify the projectors of the enterprize. 
hon! sailed punctual tothe hour, and was soon out of 
beating the Parket Ship some miles. Curivsity is not, 
quicted however, as to the object of the voyage. New! 
rumours are started every paper tha! iesnes— Now we 
bave ii denied that any government concerns were in the 
case, hut hat an indicidnal who is Inissing with a large | 
amount of mones, is the wbject of pursmt—Poliricians | 
have it, that she goes to carry the new tariff’ bill, now! 
inst arranyed, for the consideration of the  Briish Gov- 
ernment, and to bring s reply whether it w ill be aceepted 
as a price for “all ot Oregon? now that_the house: of re- 
presenlatives has passed the resolniion for giving Great, 
Britain the twelve months no'ire, and the President has, 
rejected the third offer to arlitrate the difficulty. 


RrraTIoNs wirH Great Britain. The Union con- | 
elndes an editorial on the late correspondence thus:— 
**Por our own part, we cannot seriously apprehend war. 
The tene ol the last English prints is pacific; that of the 
English government ia conciliatory. We will not be- | 
lieve in the probability of a rupture between the two 
nations. Yet, let us not be tou confident. We see no- 
thing in these documents to change the conrse of policy 
of the United Siates. -They would rather contribure to 
confirm all ihe recommendations of the presicent’s mes- 
ence. We shouid buldly and actively pursue the course 
ot measures which is now under the consideration ef 
congress. Let us give the nutice—and mareh up to that) 
object with promputude and decision. Let us encour- 
age emigration, and provide for the extension of our 
Jaws to the region beyond the Rocky Mountains. As 
Great Britaia is arming, we must arm likewise; and | 
though we do not seriously apprehend war, yet it be- | 
hooves a wise and evefgetic people ta be prepared for 
it Such is our view of the documen's which are now | 
]nid belore congress—such the policy we would most 
respectfully recommend. 1n a word, ler us carry out the | 
the measures of the message, act with promptness and ' 
decision, and be prepared lor either formne.” 


Mexico. We have hed such a supply of ell sorts 
nf repor:s from the south this week, ns but for the all 
engrossing Oregon dispute with Eogland, would have 
been considered of prime importance. Oregon throws 


Mexican affairs completely into the shide, for the time 
volution already, against 


J 


on her most prying 


undoubtedly a 


of the beat. T 
other jouroals 


The; 


heing. We hear of a counter re | 
the new government of Parepes, headed by General 
Amspa. We beor of Yucatan having again declared 


itself independent of Mexico, and of similar demonstra- 
tions being in motiun in California, Santa Fe, and other 
provinces. We hear of Mr. SLMmELL, the American min- 
ister, having in vain applied 10 the Mexican govern- 
mient for an escort to Vera Crnz—and sundry of other 
things we hear, with comparative indiiferenee. How 
much truth there may he in those various rumors, is un- 
certaine ‘The Washington Union silences many tales 
that have heen circulated during the week past by an- 
nouncing that a bearer of despaiches from Mr. SLIDELL 
had arrived, who left that gentleman nt the city of Mex- 
m The Union says: ‘We do not understand that Mr. 
Slidell ha» yet demanded his pussporis, or that he has 
received any thing like a definitive answer from the go 
vernment. A lener has been received from Jalapa on 
the 12th danuary, which states Vint Mr. Shdel was ex- 

ected to utriveia that town vie Puebla on that or the 
olluwmg day. ‘Phere is t00 inuch reason to apprehend 
that the missin may not be productive of the S')ecess 
which there was some reason tanutiripare. The acces 
gion of Almonte and ‘Tornel to the existing administra- 
tion, is no very flattering sign of u favorable result. 


* "The news ol the day 
hase a bont 


CALIFORNIA, October 8, 1815. 
here in California is. that we must soon 
with Mexico; but yeu may think diffi. rear!'y. frem the 
better information yeu must have of the political reln- 
tions naw pending between that and other powets.— 
Should there be a war we ere bound here iiil it ja over. 
Ttrust it nay not be «0 { 


bets *o af lasted froin 7 in the morning. until 10 ar night. 
ade that she will beat! battery was fumiuid 250 dead bodies—in anot er 160, all 


ds kept community | ‘I'wenty two pieces of artillery were taken, The French 


urnals maintained, because | 
Consn! at New York, was| l 
That ihe | 10 killed and 25 wounded. 


act of a messenger from) A line of ten ftre boats were prevented from operating 


, (the color of. which is in defence by a strong current whieh prevailed during 


but he had on į the atack. 


nt wharf, after the ; Captain Hope, of the Firebrand, suceeeded in cutting | 
fot whom she was manifest- | the chains, 


pronfs brought | 


soon out ol sight, | 


. “Our (American) vessels of war are hovering about mill irons—seeds, grain, &e.—who are to proces 
the coast, altogether too thickly for the quiet feelings of, so.ne spot near the Rocky Mountains, there halt, mal 
tlie natives. Their guzs have bristled at Monterey dur- | a crop, and remain nntil a final resting place be select 
ing the last month, and in ease of a declaration of war,| fora location. The cirenlar proceeds: "In the eve 
there would be half a dizen of them here in no tine, the presidents recommendation to huild block ha 
and then California is ours. ‘This year is a most unfer- and stockade forts on the route to Oregon, becoming 


tunate one [or business, it having rained only on nne | law, we have encouragements of having that work todo 
half the coast, the windward part.” [Salem Gaz. 


and under our peculiar circumstances, we can da it 
Tar Anons aean e "Thescimbinc EN less expense to the yavernment than any other people 
and English porera which procecded up the Parana, | 


we also further declare for the satisfaction of somem 
o " lav i i [ 

have hoaght a victory at the Vuelta de Obiizado, ou the e concluded that our grievances have alienated 
20th November last, at a lolerally severe price. The 


from our country; that our patriotism has not been o 
batteries. were finally carried, but not till afier they had , 


came by fre—by sword—by daylight nor by midnia 
3 à k ‘assassinations, which we have endnred; neither ha 
heen mosi gallanily defended, as is sufficiently proved | they alienated ns from the institutions of our countr 


by the bulletins. which the victors publish. vele ; Should hosiilities arise between the goveroment of | 


United States and any other power. in relation to 
tight of possessing the territory of Oregon, we are 
hand to sustain the elaim of the United States gov 


: : : : ment to that conntry. Itis geographically ours; and 
admi! the loss of 18 killed aud 70 wounded Lieutenant | light, no forcign aA Ao a there 


Mihai o CER m" was kill pr bad | if our services are required to prevent it, those ser 
: aU frm t Mo e GO epublica | will be cheerfully rendered according to our ability. 
was blown up by a grenade tbruwn from the Dulphin. ee injiivice Val we have aust 1e ae ae 
s g 8 E 

Americans, and should our country be invaded we ho 
to do," &c. 

The circular denies that the brethern have made co 
| terfeit mnney,—or heen guilty of stealing. &c. and sa 
"Such editors as are willing that we should live and 
die; and have a heing on earth while heaven is please 
to lengthen out our days, are respectfully requested 
publish this article. And men who wish to buy prop 
ty veryeheap, tu benefit themselves, and are willing 
benefit us; arc invited to call and look; and our pra 
shall ever be that justice and judgment—mercy and tri 
may be exalied, nut only in onr own land, but throug 

"ARMY OF occupation.” Nothing new that ean be | out the world, and the will of God be done un earth a 
relied upon from Corpus Christi this week. A paragraph | is done in Heaven. € 
in the New York Journal o Commerce states, that the 
army lias orders to lake a position on the Rio del Norte, 
but the richness of the soil renders the mud so 'exqui- 
site,’ as [0 prevente a movement. 


of them biacks, the whites having been carried away— 


bk. “A strong chain. across the river, there 800 
yards wile, connected a line of 24 boats. At 12 M.| 


and the Firebrand. Gorgon, and Filion pas-! 
sed up to positions which enabled them to flank the bat- 
teries, and so far silence thein as thus a landing was ef- 
feeied by Capt. Latham, wih 325 men; the advance led 
by Capt. Sullivan met with a sharp fire of musketry. 
The French carried the three first batteries. 

Well dune Argentines. 


Smp Bune. Eighty vessels, with an aseregi ] 
tonnage of 11,192.24 tons, have been built in Baltin 
during the past year. This is more than double 
number built in any previous year since 1840, Thi 


Bank Irems. The New York city banks statements of: the way in which the “black tariff" breaks down 
Jat February, contrasta wii the statements of Novem- | shipping interest. 


MEC "mi Feh. NDS Sresuers. The Hibernia left Boston for Liverpool Of) 
Cireulation $5,937,535 5,988,829 [the tstinst. — j l 
Deposits 24.631 661 24,931,801 he Great Western is to leave Liverpool for N. Ya 
Loaus , 42,835,415 42929 499 |on tlie 1h April—and the Great Britain, on the 9th@ 
Specie 1,293,835 7.881.109 May. 


z 


The steam propeller packet Massachusetts, 
have lef! Liverpo 4 on the 15th of January for N. Y 


Viaoixta.—Jnternal improvements. In the house 
delegates, te question came up on the passage of a bil 
which would lave had the effect to allow the righ 
-way to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
some point on the Ohio other than Wheeling, to whi 
the act of last session restricts that right. After an 
imated debate, this bill wes defeated by a decided 
jority. 

The effect of this negative was immediately vis 
į upon the next bill for inte rnal improvement which ca 
up—that which the James River and Kanawha inte 
est was anxious lor the passage of, but. which waa 8 
M or rnier indefinitely postponed, by a vute of & 
to 60. 

Improvements.—'The bill to tncorporate the Ric 
mond and Ono railroad compary, has passed b 
branches of the legislature end hus become a law. TI 
bill to incorporate the Potumac and Ohio railroad com} 
pany, inieudid as an extension of the Baltimnre and O! 
railroad to the Ohio throngh Virginia, was indefinite] 
pos'pnned. by a vote ol 77 to 48. À 

Constitutional convention. The convention ques 
was finally disposed ol in !he Virginia house of del 
gates on the 10h inst. The proposition that the € 
vention should be organized on the white basis of Té 
presentation, was negatived, yeas 54, nays 7T. The bi 
was then indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 85 to 4E 


T'he decrease of specie has been less than $600,000, 
notwithstandine the heavy drafts for iie U. S. army and 
supplies. at the South. Loans have increaseil nearly a 
million, notwithstaning the caution observed bs the 
banks. Circulation has decreased $130,000—the depo- 
aites have increased nearly $400,000, 


BarapsrurFs. by the reports of the British consnls 
ta their government, it appears that 16,000,000 bushels 
of wheat can be calculated upon. from the ports of the 
Baltic and Mediterranean. Two milliona of quarters, 
(eight bushels to ihe quarter) at prices that are far 
below what flour is selling at in our cities, and at char 
ges fur freight not half su high as is demanded in our 
ports. 

Canat Trane. The Indiana Telegraph, of the Sth 
inst says—"The canal is now in fiue condition, and the 
hoats doing a good business. Enough freight is stored 
tt the several to.wns on the canal to employ all the boats 
lor at least two months. The receipts lor tolls will be 
quite heavy during the spring.” 

Corton Facrortss. At the new city of Andover Bridge 
(Mass) the Alanne C.tton mills company, capitul 
$2,000,000, are about to commence inimediately the 
erection of four or five large mills. 


.Coroxmariow, The N Y. Journal of Commerce 
says that the $15,000 subscription lur th. purcaase of 
territory in Liberia is completed, and would have been 
much sooner, had not the terins of it required that the 
whole amount should be given by fifteen individuals — 
An additienal subseription. of $3000 Tor the same nb- 
ject, has been made in smaller sums. With this $20, 
000 itis proposed to purchase the whole remaining ter- 
ritocy fram Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, and dius for- 
ever baniah frou: 300 miles of coast the accursed slaqe 
trade. 


Deatss, during the Inst week. At Bultimore. 76, of 
which 13 were under one year of age; T were free co- 
lored; 4 slaves; 13 died of consumption; 4 of old age; and | 
7 of small pox. 


Post caret — The tariff of 1842, ta be given osa pri 
for Oregon. The New York Journal of Commerteg 
the 12 h, expresses “conviction.” “derived trom pers 
worthy of credence,” thari is va iad fact? what a 
agreeinent Aas been entered into, senlin2 the Oregon qt 
tion on the 49? of laiitude, by a treaty, “the ratificatt 
of which are to be exchanged months afier Gret 
Br'tain shall have reduecd her duties on bread smiS 

per quarter, and after this government shuill 
‘come obligated by law, (t0 continue for filteen years) 
j levy no duties ahove 2J per ceni. on Biiiish manalit] . 


Disasters on Lane Em. A summary of the disng. | tures except on iran and cool avd adds, sucli- 
ters on the lake, lor 1846, shows 6i) lives lust, 36 vessels j 9 I 887V will be ratified by the cengle hy a vute of 
ashore, 20 otheis total. wrecks, and 4 sunk, and an ag- 18,— Texas senli, e the qasstiot, ' 
gregate of $190,009. ‘The express pilot boat dcspa'cheu from New Yol 


: it one. uf the expedients whi nrs to have he 
AN EARTHQUAKE, waa feli and heard at Siaten Islond, byt gno “a for E unt t CIMA PREEAT hava ae 
N. Y. on the evening of the 41h inst. The suond re- 7 , lp 


a d dad Wnshineton to London, in the shorn et possible timer 
: na MM s o z i e 
erage of an immense omnibus driving over fro | Despatches were forv aided by the packet ship, Pu 


s " Henry, which sailed trom that port at the same hour; 

Moamons "A cireular of the High Chucch Council; the Boston. papers state that a messenger, will | 
members of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Sails? dated | patches, passed ibrough that cny, some daya sine 
at Nauvoo, 20¢1 Jan., 1346, signed by Samuri Bent and Baniy whore he would charter one of the steani 
his eleven associates, constituling now the “Twelve,” and | which plv in summer betweeo thot city and the Kea 
sen! "greeting to all whom it may voncern’ announces! heck. This steamer would leave Portland on Mondo 
thet they design to send ont from thence into the! evene for Halfax, whence the steamer Margaret, t 
weatern couniry, early in March, ensuing, a company | r lay boat of the Cunard line, would ba despatched at 
ol young men, pioneers, with some familieca furnished mediately to Bagtind, and would probably react whe 
with amole oufi'a printing vre-s, lirriinz ntensils,— some dava before the pilot bost from New York. 
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SHALL WE 


HAVE PEACE OR WAR? 


OO OTO TU ee 
From var Sovra, we have only addnional versions 
of the rumors mentioned in our last of Yucatan hav- 
ing declared independence ol Mexien again; whieh 
turns ont to be a provisional declaration only, to take 
effect if Mexicn persists in disregarding the eonditions of 
the treaty between them. Snme vague rumors of other 
“provinees having declared independence nave resehed 
"us during the week, as well as further reports of Arista 
being in arms aguinst Paredes, and of Santa*Anua being 
about to return to Vera Cruz , 
The American squadron has, by this time, 
concentrated at some point in the gulf. 
Retations wira Great Barran. Notwithstanding 
tha terma in whieh our executive rejected the offer msde 
by Mr. Pakenham to refer the Oregon dispute to arbitra- 
tion; notwithstanding the warlike tone maintained by 
-many of the orators in both houses of congress; notwith- 
‘standing the debate now going on In the United Statea 
“senate; and notwithstanding the apparent ditfieulty of 
‘ascertaining how the president's recuni mendations are to 
“be fully carried out, as it is asserted they will be, and 
‘war with England avoided—yet, certain it 18, that the 
‘apprehensions of an impending war have measurably 
-subsided during the week past. The public mind rests 
upon the assertion? made by most of the speakers in the 
; debate, that war will not ensue; 1! rests upon the quali- 
“fied terms in which the hons: of representauves have 
, passed the resolutions for giving the iwelve nionths’ no. 
tice; jt resis upon the aseertained majority in the senate, 
sgainst s war; and it rests above all upon the obvious 
dministration evidently entertain of 
v to result between England and the 
he course which they are steering— | 
d by their refraining s)together from 
nt with aj; 
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* Oregon. 


Qo: sas 


"There have been many publieations during the week, 
insinuating that the president designs to 1 
Grest Britain a favorabie termination of the Oregon dis- 
pute by sacrificing to their manulaetariag and commer- 
cial eupidity, the tariff of 1512, and with it, the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the United States. 
^ ‘Phe Washlnzton Union, of the 18th. in reference to 
one oi those rumora pnblis 
commences by accusing the “in 

protective tariff” of "PREFERRING A WAR FOR OREGON, 
TO A REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF.” 
“finds & poor pretext for a most. 
iments upon the subject, 


triot,) says the Union, 


in 
the Oregon eontroversy would he settled to American 
satisfaetion by i 

the American tariff. We have no doubt that the ramar 
-about this basis of an amicable adjustment of our differ- 
ences with Great Britain, has its foundation in tho eri- 
minal design to complicate the foreign and the domestic 
question tothe end of preserving a monopoly to the nia- 
pufacturers in the event of a successful clamor about 
“bargaining,” or in the oiher event, and more desired— 
war ilself, We do sincerely think that many ofthe 


-oltra friends of the protective systein would much prefer 


a war with Great Britain to a repeal of the tariff." They 
sa say in plain terms—and why? Suppose that congress 
should reduce the rates of duties, and thus open the 
American ports to the introduction of English goods: 
upon the presumption that commercial advantages ol 
such consequence to Great Britain would be duly appre- 
ciated, it ia reasonable, likewise, to believe that she 
articularly anxious to preserve them. Would 
the difficulty of terminating the Oregon controveray be 
ineressed by our doing an act of legislative justice, in 
the diminution ol the taxes to our own people? Certain- 
ly oot. Ja not the probability altogethcr the other way? 
it be, the reason why the friends of the protec- 
he Oregon controversy should be 

kept open, or terminated in war, beeome palpable. All 
‘the agitating upon this theme of Oregoa, and our claim 
to it, m the existing prospect of a reduction of the tariff, 
_ reverts for the time being, 10 the benelit of the advueutes 
of protestion. Until the cantroversy be settled, we have 
no guarantee that military preparations are nol indispen- 
aable. I! these are to be made, whether tariffa are sus- 
rpose of protection or not, they must 
The people of the United States, by a 
„great msjority, ss we are firmly persuaded, do now re- 
quire tha! the tariff should be made sirictly one for reve- 
"To that standard it ahould be reduced without de- 
Jey. Let it be done, when it is done, without relerence 
to the independent foreign question about our, elaim to 
If Great Britain shall please to conform her 
action, in the premises to an act of domestic legislation 
edapted for our ends; but ineidentally beneficial to her, 
very well. If she omits to do it, her positive responsi- 
bility in a matter collateral, will neither be increased or 
diminished.” , 
So much for our side of the Atlantic. The arrival of 
the Cambria, at Boston, with intelligence a month later 
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maining space in this number for the news thar she has 
brought, and for which we hsve to wait the arrival of the 
next mail. [See Chronicle page ] 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tre Queen's Speecu, the speeches in parliament, the 
British journals, it would be tame to say, "all, are paci- 
fic rewards the Uniied Statea.” Why they sre in abso- 
lute exstaeies of sudden attachment. Who was dream 
ins of o quarrel between President Polk and Mr. Peel? 
Oregon ia forgotten, forty-ninth degree, arbitration and 
sl,—not worth s thought. Down with the Ameriean 
tariff —down with the eorn Jaws,—down with rival man- 
nfaetures,—give us another commercial treaty, securing 
our predominance in trade, our mannfaeturing interests 
—our colonial monopolies. Who carea for frozen Ore- 
gon and Rocky Mountains? The glorious old colonies 
are coming back to a proper dependence upon British 
manufactures. Shall we not welcome returning prodi- 
gals? Ho! for the Suited calf, a feast of good things. 


OREGON RESOLUTIONS. 


DEBATE INTHE GNITED STATES SENATE 


Commenced 0th February, 1846, on the several resolu- 
tions which were made the order of the day—one from the 
eommitlee on foreign affairs, reported by Mr, Allen, (for 
which see page 3(U—this volume,)—oxe hy Mr. HANNE- 
GAN, (see page 277)—one by Mr. CALHOUN, (see page 279); 
and one by Mr. CaitTENvEN, (see page 311, and Mr. 
Mancom’s amendment theeto, (see page 342.) 
which several propositions were added, on the Yith of Fe- 


bruary. the resolutions passed the house of represeutatives | 


on the 9h instant, —all of said. resolutions, being in re 
lation to giving notice to Great Britain of the termina 
tion. at the expiration of twelve months from said nolice 
of the treaty of 1821. i 


Mr..4llen rose and addressed the senate as fol- 
lows: ; 

Mr. President, it is now sixty-nine years since the 
people of this country deelared themselves absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and consti- 


hed in the Baltimore Patriot. tuted the then existing colonies free and independent 


fatuated advocates of s , Sta : 
| tain, by a solemn tresty, acknowledged these United 


states. It is now sixty-three years since Great Bri- 
States to be free, sovereign and independent. And 
yel, sir, at this very hour, over an area of eight hun- 
dred milessquare of our soil, British Jaw still prevsils, 
British judgments are rendered, British exeeutions 
‘enforced, and British penalties are exacted. ‘I'wenty- 
eight years has this government spent in efforts, by 
arguments, by negotiations, by almost humiliating 
persuasions, addressed to Great Britain, to induce her 
to withdraw her law from our territory, and thereby 
remove all causes of impending difficulty. And now, 
at the end of those twenty eight years, the president 
of the United States communicates to us, at the 
opening of the session, the fact that all efforts at ne- 
gotiation are in vain. It becomes, therefore, the 
duty of congress to adopt such measures as shall 
secure our rights in that territory, and protect our 
people who inhabit it. This matter is naw in our 
hands. We cannot avoid the responsibility of act- 
ing upon it if we would, beeause non action is the 
most objectionable of ali action under the circum- 
stanees of the case. lf we adopt the measures pro- 
posed by the president of the Uniled States in his 
annual message, we hold forth our title to the world 
in justification of our acts. H we refuse to adopt 
those measures, we shall have deeply perilled our 
claim to the territory, and strongly incurred the sus- 
| Picion of the world that we acted not, because we 
| dared not aet. For, sir, when the question is looked 
fairly and fully in the face, it resolves itself into one 
point, and that is, whether this government has the 
nerve to assert its rights. With regard to our title, 
it is too late in the day 1o consider that question.— 
The question now is one of action, of possession.— 
The time tor the discussion of the title is past when 
you commence moving towards possession. Upon 
the question nf title, as a government and people 
you stand eommitted before the whole human race. 
You have proclaimed your title; you stand commil- 
ted, by tbe assertion of your title, in a series of state 
papers, extending through more than a quarter of a 
ceotury. You stand committed by a solemn treaty, 
ratified with the Emperor of Russia on the 7th day 
of April, 1524, by which you assume in the face of 
the whole world your ownership over that territory. 
You stand committed by the vote of l 
upon the passage ot a bill which carried the Ameri- 


from Europe, is just announced, and we leave the re- | can title gu 54° 40*. 
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You stand commi 

solemn vote of the house of eee seine 
last session of congress, by which the house earried 
American law up to 549 40°. You stand committed 
by the solemn voice of tbe nation, expressed at the 
election of the present chief magistrate, upon the 
issue made and published at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. You stand eommitted by the declaration of 
the same chief magistrate, made from the eastern 
portico of yonr Capitol, with the oath of office fresh 
on his lips. You stand committed by the declara- 
tion of your chief magistrate, made at tbis very ses- 
sion of congress, asserting our elaims to the entire 
country, You stand committed, if it be in order to 
allude to it, by three to one,and one over, in the 
house of representatives. You stand committed by 
what is still stronger than all this, by the deep-rooted 
conviction of tlie American heart and the American 
head upon the subject. You are therefore commit- 
ted before the world, and you cannot hide your po- 
sition by any of your mimic legislation. You stand 
before the nations of the earth having put forth the 
assertion of your indisputable right to a contiguous 
territory; and it now remains to be seen, senators 

whether you will walk up to the work of maintain- 
ing your claims. And this, sir, is the moral of the 
controversy. "This is a question of far more impor- 
tanee than the land which bears the name of Ore- 
gon. ltisthe moral energy of your system which 
is about to be tried in a struggle against European 
systems. J do not mean tried in battle, but tried in 
nerve, in energy of will, ia firmness of purpose, and 
then in batle, if necessary. Ju order to see some- 
thing of the importance of the effect of the moral 
energy which we are now about to set forth to 
the world, let us examine what the condition of Eu- 
rope is, whose cbief power is the power in contro- 
versy with us. 

There are no longer territorial disputes in Europe 
between European governments, and this is the grest 
result of their modern policy, tbis is the great fact 
which gives charscter to the politics of the age.— 
I repeat, there are no territorial dispules in Europe; 
none whatever. The system adopted on the fall of 
Napoleon, and whieh had been promulgated more 
than fifteen years before that fall, relieves the pre- 
sent powers of Europe from all territorial disputes, 
This settlement of the affairs of Europe was effect- 
ed by the negotiations of* Westphalia. There are 
two cireumstances wbich characterized *hat settle- 
ment: one is, that if establised five of the leadin 
powers of Europe as the joint legislators of the 
world; I mean the old world, for they will yet find 
that their jurisdietion cannot reach this continent. 
The French revolution following our revolution, has 
preduced an upheaving in the bosom of the buman 
race. It was found that the whole European sytem 
of aristocracy and of monarchy depended upon their 
energetic co-operation against the spirit of liberty 
which prevailed among the masses. The allied so- 
vereigns, in an edict which they promulgated, an» 
nounced to the world for the first time that European 
monarchies would not permit rovolutions to be ef- 
fected by the people. This manifesto gave rise to 
the invasion of France in 1793; an invasion which 
resulted disastrously to the «allies, caused hy the 
mightiest effort that was ever made by a nation.— 
But the declaration then put forth contained the 
foundation of the system which has been consolidat- 
ed there, and that system has two objects: first, to 
repress the uprising heart and mind of man; and, in 
order to ensure success in this effort, they deter- 
mined to arrange the soil of Europe, to pareel it out, 
politically speaking, among the five great powers, 


*Senate Chamber, Feb. 11, 1846. 
vı Messrs. GALES & Seaton: I very cheerfully bear wit- 
ness to the general sccuracy of your reporters in the 
senate; but it is impossible, I believe, to be slways pre- 
cisely correct in reporting a speech. The report in the 
Intelligencer of tbis morning ol my remarks in the senate 
yesterday contains several errors, (by acciden tof course,) 
whieh I have not time now to correct, but will do so 
hereafter. I may here state, however; that I did not say 
that the present atate of European affairs was the effect 
of the negotiations of Westphalia, as your report makes 
me say. My reference to the treaty of Westphalia waa 
to compare its effects with those of the negotiations at 
the close of the French revolution. Neither did I dea- 
criba the French prince, to whose marriage I alluded, sa 
the “heir? of a “throne.” Please publish this note, snd 
oblige your very obedient servant. W. ALLEN, 
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who were to bave no further quarrels among them- 
selves, but to unite their interesta in a great joint 

stock company for the repression of freedom through- 
out Europe. I say, therefore, that by their own 
showing they have set at reet all questions of terri- 
torial dispute between crowned heads in Europe.— 
Well, sir, what next? After they had settled these 
two great propositions, tbat they would not qusrrel 
for territory, and that they would maintain the here- 
ditary system of monarchy, then the game was, let 
us divide the buman race, and the countries they in- 
habit, among ourselves. And the consequence is, 
though not a sword has been drawn in any struggle 
of importance for many years, you find two of the 
leading sovereigns of that confederacy, Russia and 
England, taking possession of Asia; two others, 
France and England, taking under their control 
South America. You find one other taking posses- 
aion of Africa; two of them, France and England 
mingling in the affairs of Texas, at tha mouth of the 
Mississippi river. Thus we see these five powers, 
at this very hour, extending their arms to other por- 
tions of the globe. They have settled their own 
disputes, and the game is now to put the whole globe 
under subjagation to those five sovereigns, as they 
have already done in regard to Europe. 

And now, what is our position in this business?— 
There are in the two continents of America ten or 
fifteen independent goveroments, all of which, ex- 
cept one, are founded upon republican principles, 
and adverse to monarchy. These governments occupy 
one-third of the whole world, but there is but one 
of the whole ten or fifteen that has within itself the 
power to resist the efforts of the European sovereigns 
to subjugate their people. This government is the 
only counterpoisa which can be thrown into tha scale 
against the universal subjugation of mankind hy 
those va European sovereigns. And now, sir, we 
begin to feel our position. Aad I ask any gentleman 
present if the actual state of facts at the present 


time do not justify every statement that I have made. | Jater there would have been no difficulty, because it 
Is there not this confederation existing? Have they | would have brought it within the hundred days.— 


not closed up all territorial disputes among the:n-! But what did Great Britain do in the negotiation of 


and vexstious nature. She continued her depreda- 
tions until the government of the United States was 
forced hy the people to declare war against her. 

Sir, I will say nothing of that war, nor of the 
wisdom of making the peace that was made—it ts not 
my object to inflame discontents—but I speak of 
England, of the history of her conduct towards us. 
She has two principles which regulate her conduct 
on all occasions; the first ıs to raise questions one 
afler another, as fast as they are disposed of, and so 
to keep a stock on hand; the next is to settle but one 
ata time. And Í can explain to you the reason for 
both these branches of ber system of policy. The 
first characteristic of her system is to throw out 
threats, and at the same time to dilate upon the hor- 
rors of war and her reluctance to disturb the peace 
of the world. What does this mean? Jt means sim- 
ply that unless her terms are complied with she will 
fight. And it has been urged here that we ought to 
do something to get out of the difficulty. For what 
reason? Because Grest Britain will light if we do 
not. Why willshe fight? Is the territory of any 
more value to her than to us? Is the point of honor 
any more dear to her than tous? Are we not at 
liberty to assert our claim as long, as loudly, as uni- 
versally, as she may do? Why may not gentlemen 
take for gránted that she will yield the point of ho- 
nor, instead of taking for granted a want of courage 
on our,own side, and advising that we yield the point 
of honor? Why, if British statesmen argued in this 
way the consequence would be that both nations 
would relinquish the territory into the hands of some 
third party, because they were afraid to assert their 
rights. 
this business, forms the main point in what] have to 
say npon this question. 


Now let us see what was done at the time psace 
was concluded hy the treaty of Ghent. Great Bri- 
tain had got Bonaparte off her hands; he was at Elba. 
If the peace of Ghent had taken place six months 


“selves? Are they aot at this very hour endeavoring: that peace? Did she settle the question of boundary 


to extend their political systems, and that by arms, | or the question of impressment, the very one out of 


in other portions of the world? Are there not anhun-| which the war ? i i 

^ B A ' grew? Did she settle any one single 
dred thousand Frenchmen in Africa, an hundred question which had given rise to the war, and which 
thousand Russians in Asia, while the British empire | it was the object of the peace to put an end to? No, 


holds a huodred millions of Asiatics in subjection? gir, 
Are not the combined fleets of France and England | new 


But what she did do was this: she originated a 
question, and that was the Maine boundary 


occupying the mouths of two rivers which come question. Instead of adjusting old difficulties, she 
from tbe bosom of the, great continent of South | asserted new claims, which gave rise to new difficu'- 


America, with their fingera fresh from meddling 
with the affairs of our own continent at the mouth 
of our most valuable river? And another circum- 
ataoce not to be overlooked is the recent family alti- 
ance between the heir of a European throne and the 
only monarchy ia the western hemisphere. 

The whole system of free goverument, therefore, 
depends solely on the ability and will of the United 
States to stand up in this great emergency and 
avert the evil. If we truckle, the jast obstruction 
will ba removed to the universal subjugation of the 
world by those five men, or rather four men and a 
woman. 


Now, sir, it is very easy for men to say, what has 
all this to do with Oregon? It is very easy for those 
who desire to evade the responsibility, to resort to 
the common, vapid, atale, and important observa- 
tion that all this has no application to the matter 
before us. Su, it has application. It makes the 
question as to your nerve and energy in the matter 
of far greater importance than the mere value of a 
territory, no matter how extensive. Gentlemen 
ask, do you want war? It isa silly question; an ex- 
tremely childish question. The question of war does 
not depend on you; it depends upon the freemen 
over whom your laws are to extend. You extend 
your laws, and if they are resisted, those who resist 
them must bear the penalty. Whether resisted by 
British arms, or merely tha British trapper, it is the 
same thing tous. Having extended your laws coex- 
tensively with your possessions, those Jaws must be 
enforced and it remains to be seen whether you have 
nerve to eXecuta your own behests. Great Britain 
well coougu understauds thisthing. There is some- 
thing curious in the history of traosactions between 
the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. She is an empire of acquisition, being a 
commercial nation. She seeks out remote countries 
for commercial purposes; and, in order to acquire 
territory in distant regions, she must raise questions 
about territory. She cannot lave a claim unless 
she first scts up a claim. She cannot expect to ob- 
taio any portion of a country unless she first claims 
it. She commenced the work before the treaty of 
peace of 1783 was dry: before it was dry, sir, she 
commenced raising difficulties with us, first, by her 
outrageous lreatment of our commerce; next, by 
setting up claim after claim, ofa fictitious, Irivolous, 


| 
| 


ties. Well, now, mark the negotiations in regard to 
this very line, and you will observe that it is cut hy 
the negotiations into three pieces: first, the Maine 
boundary upto the Lake of the Woods; next, from 
the Lake ot the Woods to the Rocky Mountains; 
and lastly, from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean. 
After the treaty of Ghenl she starts an objection, 
in reference to the first point, the Maine boundary; 
afterwards she starts an objection about the bounda- 
ry in the centre division; and, in the mean time, for 
fear those two questions would he amicably adjusted, 
she gets up another question, never heard of before, 
about the territory called Oregon. Now, observe 
that these questions originated after the peace; after 
the American people had Jaid aside their muskets, 
and gone back to their ploughs; after they had 
threwn off all preparation for war, and when as 
Great Britain well knew, there was an unwilling- 
ness to renew hostilities. She relied on our domes- 
tic discontents as a surety against its renewal.— 


Now, sir, itso happens that in the convention of 


1818, the very one which stipulates for the joint 
occupancy of Oregon for ten years, that very con- 
vention settled the question as to the boundary line 
between the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

There js something curious in the whole history 
of these transactions. llere is a line extending from 
ocean to ocean, separating tho jurisdiction of two 
countries; and itis cut into three distinct parts or 
parcels, so as to enable Great Britain to negotiate 
each part separately, and to get the advantage hy 
that divided negotiation. The central portion ] have 
already said was settled hy the convention of 1818, 
which contains the stipulations in regard to Oregon, 
which it is the purpose of this notice to annul.—- 
Why were not the other questions of boundary set- 
tled? J wall tell you. The preceding negotiations 
with regard to the central line slowed that Great 
Britain was preparing to assert claims west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Adams, who was then se- 
cretary of atate, used these emphstic words: “She 
is laying a nest egg fora claim beyond the Moun- 
tamus." Apnd it turned out so. Now, mark you, the 
central position of the lina was settled first, leaving 
the two extremes untouched. Why was this pollcy 
pursucd, aed why was it that Lord Ashburton came 
here, with the olive branch of ponca, as it was said; 


And whether this is likely to be the result of 
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when his advent was hailed as a most auspicious 
omen; when we were told that all differences would 
be reconciled, and that henceforth the two nations 
would continue to exist in bonds of amity? That 
wasthe kind of language used at the time of the 
advent of this messenger of peace, with healing on 
his wings. He opened tbe negotiations with a posie 
tive declaration that he had come with full powers 
to adjust all differences—the Maine boundary and 
all others; and the announcemsnt seemed the mora 
plausible, inasmuch as the British government had 
selected a msn to fil] this mission who was himself 
a practical business man, a merchant, and therefore 
best suited to negotiate with a mercantile people, 
and who, from his general bearing, seemed more 
than any other to sssimilate in feeling to the nation 
with whom he cams to treat, and who finally, from 
association and the ties of consanguity, was supposed 
to entertain feelings of kindness to so great an ex- 
tent as even lo he induced to sacrifice persona] con- 
venience, ‘and at an advanced sge to encounter the 
perils of an Atlantic voyage for the purpose of re- 
conciling two nations to each other, aud putting an 
end to all matters ol dispute. All tliis seemed very 
plausible, but what was the fact? While we were 
induced by all these considerations to look very fa- 
vorably upon any proposition emanating from him, 
and were almost disposed to concede to the old gen- 
Ueman all he might ask, it turned out that it was 
only a nicely concealed bait, a plum nicely sugared 
over, but utterly bitter and distasteful at the core; 
that the man so apparently unskilled and undesign- 
ing was one who had the great art of rendering art 
natural; and that the peace missicn, the mission 
which was to terminate all differences, had in view 
from the beginning the settlement of the smallest 
possible portion of those differences. 1 will proceed 
to show you that Lord Ashburton had explicit in- 
structions to avoid the settlcment of the Oregop line 
in his pocket while professing to have been sent to 
negotiate upon all the questions that were pending 
between the two countries. 

[Mr. Allen here read extracts from various decu- 
ments, showing, first, the statement of Lord Ashbur- 
ton himself, setting forth that he was charged to ne- 
gotiate upon all the great questions then pending be- 
{ween the two governments.] 


Mr. A. then adverted to the evasions which had 
heen resorted to in order to defer the consideration 


to impressment; the case of the Creole; the case of 
the Caroline; the question relating to the Oregon 
territory: none of which would the British minister 
consent to touch, although, in order to induce the 
senate to ratify the treaty relating to the Maina 
boundary, it was represented as a peace measure, 
and as leading to the adjustment of all others. And 
yet, as soon as the immediate object had been effect- 
ed, and tte treaty concluded by which Great Britain 
obtained a portion of our territory, our secretary 
was most blandly and courteously informed that the 
remaining questions must necessarily be deferred a lit- 
tle longer. And, within five days after the ratifica» 
tious of that treaty had been exchanged in Lendon, 
instructions were tssped to Mr. Fox to proceed with 
negotiations on the Oregon question, the ambassador 
extraordinary having fully accomplished the object 
of his mission. 

It was the policy of Great Britain (Mr. Allen 
proceeded to remark) to keep a variety of questions 
open, in order, when it serves her purpose, to creata 
a panic in the minds of the people, but mere espe- 


cially for the purpose of getting a more advanlage-— 


ous settlement ol each separately than she could 
hope for, if, proceeding to the adjustment of the 
whole, she were to exhibit her rapacity in so glar- 
ing a light that the American people woold be arous- 
ed to resentment. In the last treaty Great Britain 
goteven more than she demanded; and he trusted 
more than she would again get. She got liberal 
terma, just as a robust aud prosperous son might ba 
expected to deal with a decrepit parent; she has got 
it and gone with it, but it must be the last gratuity. 
The great ocean of the public mind will heave aud 
swell for a time, but it will at last settle down into 
a calm unaltered purpose, and I tell gentlemen now, 
neglect not to pass this notice, for if you do, if you 
leave the question stil! fusing in the burning crucible 


of the public mind, the men who come here next will 
have to go a little further than 54° 40' 


Unless some senator willsay that, in his judgment, 


the giving of this notice is in itself a just cause of 
war, it would be a waste of tima for me to diseuss 
that question. 
The most credulous, or the most incredulous, say 
tbat it will be ill-received by England. 
our lookout. 
to do, and then to do il. 
tion here how she will receive our legislatiou, the 
prayer of your Chaplain this morning that the bless- - 


No mao has said it, or will say it.— 


Tbat is not 
Our duty is to (ind out what we ought 
If we are going to ques- 


of many questions of grave import; the question as - 
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‘Ings obtained fur us by our revolutionary sires may 
be perpetuated, is in vain. If we are to wait for 
the arrival of British steamers to know whether 
England is pleased or not with our mode of ennduct- 
ing our own affairs, we achieved little by the revolu- 
tion. If we must ask if we do this, whether Great 
Britain wil) do that, or if we aay that we must not do 
80 and because Britain mey receive it in a hostile 
spirit, we shal} acknowledge our dependence on a 
foreign power, and shall be little better than a colo- 
nial legislature. 

Mr. Mangum here rose, and wished to put an iu- 
quiry to the honoiable senator, 

Mr. Allen yielded the floor for a moment— 

Mr. Mangum asked him whether there was not, 
in the suppressed correspondence, a passage de- 
elaring that the giving of notice will not he con- 
sidered as offensive on the part of the British go- 
vernment? 

Mr. Ailen replied. As the honorable senator asks 
of me this question, it is probable he ‘s himself capa- 
ble of answering it, and this would supercede the 
necessity of my answering him. 

I say there is no just case of war in our carryiag 
out tha recommendations of the president. But I 
say further, that Great Britain has already given us 
just cause of declaring war against her on the ground 
of this very matter. If we pass a resolution to give 
her notice, we do no mere than it was stipulated in the 
convention itself that either party might do at plea- 
sure. There is no offence in it. But, if we are un- 
der the stipulations of this convention, so is she; and 
she has done what, under that agreement, she had 
no right to do; she has gone on to establish an en- 
tire system of civil government throughout all parts 
of that territory, and Oregou is now, in fact, in truth, 
as much a British province as Canada is; it requires 
only the name to make her so in all respects. Two 
laws lave been passed by the British government 
extending over that territory. The law of 1801 ex- 
tends her jurisdiction over every part of the territo- 
ry wliere no civil government of the United States 
exists. She has nol established there any British 
courts, bul she has power to arrest and to try offenders. 
The treaty of 1318 conferred no right to Great Bri- 
lain to extend any other law over that territory; and 
yet she has done it. 


In 1821 she passed another law—drawn by a skil- 
ful lawyer under the direction of skillful statesmen— 
alaw which, under false names and with fraud on 
its very face, extends the entire British authority 
over all who are in that territory. 1 say thatthe 
passage of this last law constitutes in itself good cause 
of war against her, being a palpable, and direct, and 
open violation of thc terms of the convention.— 


_ There is nothing in this resolution for notice about 


erecting foris in Oregon, (though | trust that mea- 
aure will follow as a consequence,) but she has erect- 
ed her forts all over the territory, and yet this is no 
cause of war! 

' There being then no just cause of war given on 
our part to Gieat Britaus, the other great question 
arises, willshe make war? Will England, single- 
handed, make war upon us for Oregon alone? I 
say she will oot—she dare not. I do not, indeed, 
pretend to say that this question may not be the nu- 
cleus around which other questions will cluster until 
at leegth they produce a war. But I say that there 
is nothing in this question for which Britain will Gzht 
us single-lianded; and | say she dare not—no, she 
dare not. 

l know what has been the habit of some men 
when speaking about Great Britain and the United 
States; and my objeet—] avow it—is to break away 
this mist, tu disperse this cloud, which has rested on 
the minds of our people, and to let them see the po- 
sition they occupy in the political and the moral 
world. Isay England wilt not go to war with us, 
and that she dare not, and that it will be wisdom in 
us clearly to see that she dare not. But why dare 
she nol? Nol from any want of courage on the part 
of the British government or the British people, nor 
from any want of wisdom and farsightedness in her 
councils. All these she possesses in the greatest 
perlectioo. No mao better uoderstands his own m- 
terests than a. well-fed Eoglishman, unless it be a 
well-fed American. No government in the annals 
of the world ever saw further or perceived witha 
keener ken what was for her own true interest; no 
nation ever looked more steadily in the face of all 
the cunsequences, nearer or more remote, of any 
course she determines to pursue; and it is on this 
very factthat I predicate the assertion that, single- 
handed, she dare not fight us. 

Havieg made this very bald assertion ie regard to 
Great Britain, it behooves ma to give my reasons 
for such an opinion, and that I shall now proceed 
to do. 

(Mr. Allen here gave way for a motion to adjourn, 
and resumed his speech on the next day as follows:} 


The connexion which this point has with those 
which I have previously stated, grows out of the 
fact that Great Britain has og former occasions 
taken advantage of our imaginary inferiority, to em- 
ploy the terror excited by ber imaginary superiority 
to coerce the puhlic mind of this country into a sur- 
render of publie rights. And J am induced the more 
particularly to advert to this fact, for the reason 
that, from the beginning to the very end of this dis 
cussion, whether in the newspapers, in paniphlets, 
or by public men, the question of our right has not 
formed the subject of discussion, but the question of 
our inferiority; and the argument against the pas- 
sage of this resolution is, not thal it is not right to 
pass il; not that our title to the country is not good; 
not that the claim of Great Britain is not baseless; 
but that Great Britain is superior in strength to us, 
and that she is prepared for war; that she will en- 
foree her pretensions by arms; and that therefore 
we must surrender our claims to the territory.— 
This is the line of argument pursued; and en attempt 
hes been rnade here, first, to excite in the public mind 
the belief that England would fight; and, secondly, 
that she would prove victorious in the struggle, owing 
to her vast superiority; and therefore that we must 
not assert our rights. 


Now, sir, I appeal! to the past history of the coun- 
try, and I demand that senators who answer me 
shall point out, if they can, a single instance in 
which a difficulty has occurred between the United 
States and Great Britain when we bave not beeo 
threatened with war, if we persisted in our claims. 
We have heen threatened in our own country, and 
we have been threatened by the arrogant tone 
of the British government; and I ask seoators to state 
a solitary instanee in which these threats have nat 
been used, and in which the power of Great Britain 
has not been magnified, and the power of our own 
country depreciated—she represented as a giant, and 
we asa dwarf—we taught to believe, so far as we 
are teachable by such teachers, that we were to re- 
ceive not only our passions, our habits of thought, 
and our tone of fecling, but our mandates, from the 
superiority of Great Britain. And this govern- 
ment, which has a right to consider itself tlie side- 
real constellation in the political system ol the uni- 
verse, is represented asa puny little half-erippled 
colony, that has just escaped from Great Britain, and 
as lying retired, to bind up its wounds and repair its 
shattered members. 


Great Britain understands this thing. You have 
no such language in her parliament; you hear no 
such language from leading British statesmen, whe- 
ther of one political party or the other. No man 
there says England is not strong enough; no man 
there eays the United States is toa strong for them; 
no man there points to the democracy of the north, 
which, in its wrath, might endanger the state of po- 
litical affairs in Europe. No statesman there under- 
tnkes to paralyze the arm of England by proclaim- 
ing timid counsels; no man there proclaims the 
wealtness of their own government to a listeniog 
world. Na; far from this. Her ministry tells her 
that she has rights in Oregon, which rights they will 
cause to be respected. Her ministry declares that, 
if the congress of the Usited States pass a certain 
measure, it will be a cause ol of war ‘thus Great 
Britain threatens you to your face. There is no 
shrinking there. No man in Eegland draws a pic- 
ture of the feebleness of the Englishnavy. Noman 


proclaims her unwillingness lo fight for any thing; 
nor would any body here, perhaps, if the question | 


regarded poor, misused, decrepit Mexico. 

] ask, now, a quegiion, and I now put it home to 
the heart of each senator on this fluor, and I demand 
an answer when they undertake to repiy to my ar- 
guments, whether if the question referred to Mexico, 
is tbere a man who would hesitate 10 vote for the 
notice? Would we not have had possession olf the 
country lifteen years ago? Ay, and more than that; 
would either of the corveotions have been form- 
cd? No, -sir; you know they would not. And 
where is the difference? The difference lies in the 
constant efforts that have been made to instil in the 
minds of the people of this country a üread of Eng- 
land, and a distrust of the power of our own govern- 
ment. 

As far as I can, sir, | shall proceed to slate a few 
general facts and. priociples, in order to dispel the 
clond whieh hangs upon the public mind, because of 
its ruinous consequences in the negotiations of this 
government. And, rst, will I say that England will 
not fight, because she dare not fight with this coun- 
try single-banded about Oregon. When Isay she 
dare Bot fight, I do not mean that she kas nol cour- 
age to fight: to charge England with the waat of 
courage would be extravagant folly. I mean that 
she has too much penetration not clearly to discern 
the event of such a struggle, to make it possible for 
her te desire to figit the United States single-handed; 


tbat is what I mean: that sbe dare not, in reference 
to the safety of her own interests, not that she dare 
not fer the want of courage. = «6 

Now, I said yesterday, and I say to-day, that Eog- 
land is sensible of her own rights, and she knows 
also her ability. She knows very well the conse- 
quences of her political acts, Whena questinn of 
pesce or war is put to England, she does what ‘you 
do not; she looks it in the face. Whether right or 
wrong, is not material with her. But she takes es- 
pecial care to examine as to the consequences likely 
to ensue from the struggle. If she sees she is likely 
to he a loser in the contest, she wil] find some way 
of keeping out of it; for, sir, powerful as she is, am- 
bitious as she is, there are dangers whicb ahe dare 
not face; there are dangers which the highest cour- 
age dere not fece; there are dangers that thresten in- 
evitable destruction, and which may, nevertheless, be 
honorably and certainly avoided. These are the dan- 
gers from which sho shrinks. 


The first of Romans, nnd the bravest, allowed 
piluts to return to shore whea the sea was unusally 
tempestuous. So with England; when she looks 
at the consequences, and finds them threateniog dis- 
ester, she wil) direct her pilot to return to shore, 
notwithstanding all her boasts. Now, sir, let us sea 
whe is to Jose by the struggle? And, first, what have 
we lo lose? No coloaies, | presume. Ours isa con- 
liguous soil. ‘The ooly point ef our country so ree 
mote as not to admit of easy defence is Oregon.— 
The rest is in one collective body. What has Eng- 
laod to lose in the way of colonie? Does not Eng- 
land know that if she had possession of Oregon to- 
morrow, with the populatio: which are at present 
upon its soil, and which are likely to go, that she 
could not retain possession of that population for 
twenty five years?—in which time it is reasonable to 
suppose that the population of the United States will 
reach the Rocky Mountains. She knows that fact. 
She knows fnll well that our population doubles in 
twenty-five years, and that we have now twenty mil- 
lions of people. She knows that she could not re- 
tain Oregon; and she knows, further, that if she were 
to involve us in a war with hee, (bat war would aot 
be carried on, as J have heard it argued on one occae- 
sion on this floor, in Oregon. It would not be a war 
upon the soil of Oregon. sed 


The first point which the United States would ne- 
cessarily attempt to achieve would be to dislodge 
her from this continent altogether, She would in- 
evitably lose her North American possessions. Thia 
she knows; and, knowing this, she wil] count it 
among the costs ofa conflict with us. She will, note 
withstanding the immensity of her navy, suffer more 
in a commercial point of viaw thao we would, be- 
cause her comoterce depends for its success on her 
colonial pessessions, which are scattered ovcr tha 
world, and divided into seventy-oce, nay, I believe, 
seventy-four separate and distinct colonies; soma of. 
them so small as scarcely to have any distiact loca- 
tion assigned them in any geographical work; sepa- 
rated from each other, in some cases, by huadreds 
and thousands of miles by water., 


And now let us examine, for a moment, the power 
of this empire, of which the world bas heard so 
much. Thuse parts of her empire called her colo- 
nies contain a population of one bundred and thirty 
millions of human beings. 1 speak of her colonies, 
and countries dependent on her politically; and in 
this immense mass of human beings, there are but 
two millions of the white European raca, and one 
and a half millions of them are in the Canadas; 
whilst a population of one hundred and tweaty-eight 
millions existing in her colonies ont of North Ame- 
rica, have, to keep them in subjection, only six hun- 
dred thousand Europeans, iocluding Eoglishmen, 
Irishmen, Germans, and French, and others of the 
European race. There are ohly one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions existing in the British empire, 
out of the kingdom of Great Britain, aed six hune. 
dred thousand white Europeans keep that entire masa 
in subjection! The consequence is, that the slight- 
est accident or misfortuoe that befalls her wil] pro- 
duce a universal uprising of this mighty mass, cen- 
sisting of one-eighth part of the whole human race. 
I had oceasion to state something like this before in 
the senate, and I recollect the perfect surprise that 
was manifested when it was found how feeble 
England actually is, when we examine the burdens 
imposed by the necessity of protecting all these co- 
lonies. 


In regard to the navy of Great Britain, about 
which we have heard so much, there has been a 
constant effort to terrify thia. country, by exhibitiag 
the British navy asso great that England had nothing 
else to do but to declare war, aad she might sack every 
city and destroy the merchandise of any nation; end 
especial that it would scarcely cost her an effort 
to destroy this nation and its institutions. Now, all 
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power is relative: i ; 
the amount of disposabie force which she can bring 
to bear upon an cnemy, and not on the amount ofj 
positive force which she possesses. She has seventy- 
four colonies to- defend against the commercial ri- 
valry and the jealousies of the world—against the 
irritated spirits of one hundred and twenty-eight 
millions of oppressed human beings. She has her 
colonies to defend with her navy. She cannot, there 
fore, concentrate that navy in the harbor of an ene- 
my, nor enter with it a river in Virginia, on our At- 
lantic coast, to destroy our pigs! 

Now let me advert to one extraordinary fact.— 
Her navy, io proportion to the balance of the navy 
of the world, was greater in 1802 and 18tl3 than itis 
now. Weil, sir, what happened? She considered her 
strength as consisting in a line of water twenty-foi r 
miles wide. Gentlemen now do not seem to consider 
that a line of water three thousand miles wide affords 
us any protcclioo. Her strength against a continen- 
tal invasion was to be found in a hne of water 
twenty-four miles wide. Well, sir; a great man ap- 
peared inthe world, and put himself at the head of 
an insurgent mass of the Freach nation. You know 
his history. Among the things that he did was to 
take it as a fixed axiom of his whole policy to cur- 
tail the colossal monopoly aod ascendency of Great 
Britain. 1t would be doing others injustice, how- 
ever, to say that he originated that policy. It was 
the same in substance that was embraced in tie 
Berlin edict which passed hefore the time of Bona- 
parte. After the rupture of the peace of Amiensin 
consequence of the refusal to surrender the Island of 
Malta, thal great man to whom f have referred un- 
dertook to cut all difficulty short, and to bring to a 
speedy issue the question of England's supremacy, 
by passing over that line of twenty four miles of 
water—that line which had protected England sc 
long, whilst three thousand miles do rot seem to 
be sufficient to protect us. Napoleon, then consul, 
was as powerful as ever; perhaps moreso. The de- 
velopment of his great civil powers had just been 
made, aod had proved him to he as great in the man 
agement of civil affairs as in directing armies. He 
directed his energies to fitting ont an expedition to 
cress that line of water. England was terror-stricken 
at the prospect of his suecess, She was terror- 
stricken! Dock-yards were carved out of the solid 
earth; harbors were formed; two thousand vessels 
were put afloat; and one hundred and fifty thousand 
men were on the very eve of embarkation. Eogland 
was so frightened that she called back her old war 
mioister Pitt, who called upon parliament for a vote 
of ¥wenty-five millions for secret service money, 
with which a combination was formed against 
France, making the continent the theatre of the 
war. Now, what do | state all this for? 1 will tell 
you. To illustrate the truth of what | have stated, 
that the navy of England isa very small means of 
defence when she is threatened with a serious attack 
from another nation. Notwithstanding that Eng- 
land was thus put to the greatest possible tension of 
every muscle; notwithstanding she called back her 
war minister, and put unlimited pewer in his hands; 
notwithstanding she called her sons to muster from 
their farms and workshops te form an army; not- 
withstanding the exertion of every faculty by sea 
abd land to meet the iovasion, she could not collect 
ao great a naval force in the channel as Bonaparte 
actually collected. She could not d» it; and Pitt was 
called back to meet the crisis occasioned by the de- 
termination of Bonaparte, who had got a force para- 
mount to any she could bring when the salvation of 
her empire depended upon it. 


There was at that time no universal war to draw 
her oif No, sir; her navy was scattered round the 
world, engaged in the protection of her colonies in 
every sea, against the ambition of every monarch, 
against the rivalry and jealousy of all governmcats. 
and of all commercial nations in the world. She 
had to keep her navy distributed; she could not briog 
it together. Yet, sir, we are taught to believe that 
il we do not sucrender Oregon, if we do not throw 
it down and run, as though detected in cacrying off 
something that does not belong to us, Great Britain 
will stretch a line of frigates from the Capes of 
Florida to St. John's, that our merchants will lose 
all their property, and that our hardy sailors will, 
every one of them, be murdered. No such thing.— 
Let her declare war to-morrow, we can pul more 
naval force afloat than she can send to meet it.— 
Naval force does not consist in the number of ves- 
sels cf war possessed. by a country, but in the com- 
mercial narine, and in the capacity with which our 
fleets are managed, and in the services of privateers; 
they can go where a seventy-four cannot follow.— 
There lics our strength. Who, then, will be most 
wounded by the operation? ‘To say nothing about 
the loss of property which must be unavoidable; 1 
wil] undertake to say—and | say it with a proud 


her power in combat depends on! heart as an American—that the united navies of tue 
| earth cannot bring naval force enough to our shores 


to subjugate this country. The armed navies of the 


world cannot do it. And if you look at the diffieul- , 


ty which Napoleon encountered in attempting to pass 


over twenty-four miles of water, yau may imagine. 


the difficulty which Great Britain would encounter 
in crossiog three thousand miles of water to meet 
the fiefcest people upon the banks that God ever 
mae. 

There is one circumstance conoected wilh this 
subject which l have heard a great many harp upon 
most lumiaously. 1 have heard long speeches made 
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of war. The relative strength of nations now 
turns oo their relative means for war internally con- 
silered, ^ : |^ dut 

But there are other testa of combative power of a 
nation. The records of history prove that every 
commercial empire that ever existed has crumbled 
to ruta; and England being more strictly commercial 
than any, is most liable to the same fate. They hava 
' perished because their power was found~d on their 


| colonial system, as that of ancient Carthage was, 


‘and their ruin must follow on the loss of their colo- 
į nies. Look at the history of Carthage, the great 
; rival of Rome, for so long a period of time; that 


upon itin my day aad generation—J do not say whe- | great and furmidable power, who was able to main- 


ther here nr clsewhere—that the navy of Great Bri- 
lain has been immensely. augmented. This state- 
ment J deny. J say it has been curtailed of more 
than two-third. its amount; aud ] will give the rea- 
son why 1 say so. Now, a line of twenty-four miles, 
which rendered England so strong against the costi- 
nent, may be overcome. She, then, is contiuental 
as far as regards war; and, if we go back to the time 
when that iavasion was contemplated, we find that 
they were obliged to calculate the precise time of 
the tide's return in order tn eoable the feet to ervss 
with safety. This need vot now be done. Steam- 
ers will pass io. spite of wind and tide. But such 
were the difficulties then that the return of the 
tide and the prevalence of a contrary wind would 
have been a serious if not, fatal impediment to the 
suceessful accomplishment of a descent upon the 
English coast. 

But if, sir, when the genius of America present- 
ed to the world that principle which will over- 
come wind and tide; if that great capacity which 
Napoleon possessed had not been absorbed by other 
views; if he had turned his attention to the proposals 
of Fulton, he might have erossed the channel and 
broken Eagland dawn. But it was left for future 
years to adopt this great invention, which might 
then have heen successfully employed by the great 
enemy of Eagland, who, ia the consequence of not 
making the application of the principle, was driven 
to a continental war. | have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to show that, when the force of Eagland 
was greater than it is now, she could not collect in 
the channel a sufficient navy to repulse the expected 
attack of a neighboring nation, and had to use means 
to draw off Booaparte iato a continental war. Now, 
the application of steam makes her to all intents 
and purposes of war, continental, and sabjects lier te 
invasion, reducing the channel to an invisible line for 
all the purposes of war, and exposes her for ali time 
to come to a continental invasion. 


Again, there is another view of the matter; the 
great obstruction which all aatioas have found is not 
in the want of timber, tron, hemp, or money, but in 
the wantof seamen to man their ships. Soldiers 
may be made in six or nine months? training, sailors 
can only be made by half a lifetime spent in the ser- 
vice. lt was this difficulty which ended so disas- 
trously for the Freoch the battle of the Nile; half 
the erews of the French ships were fishermen, who 
knew nothing about their duties, whereas the Eng- 
lish were thoroughly trained. The French could 
not procure seamen. Why? Bonaparte had at his 
command a sufficiency of money; aven after his re- 
turn from Elba he found himself in possession of 
half a million. of dollars. After the campaign of 
1813-"14 he had abundance of money; he could have 
built one thousand ships of the lioe; but seamen 
were necessary; that was an essential portion of an 
armament which money could ugt create. Although 
Great Britain had well trained seamen, and had ta- 
ken the libecty of seizing upon those of other na- 
tions, leaving but few Danes and other northern sea- 
men unimpressed, yetshe herself was so put tu ex- 
iremities for seamen that, though she had more than 
all the balance of the world, she was obliged to im- 
press our scamen to maintain her naval ascendency. 
But the application vf sieram dispenses with this ne- 
ceasily, and makes superiority depend not on the nu» 
merical force of seamen, but upon the capital which 
a country can employ; so that any nation that can 
build steamers may dispense with one-half the num- 
ber of sailors, and the consequence is that the ne- 
cessily for one-half the force, which was formerly 
indispensable, is done away. The introduction of 
steam, then, cuts off just half the superiority which 
England formerly possessed over the rest of the 
world. 

l assert, then, that Eagland is not to be dreaded, 
as gentiemen would fain have usbelieve. First, be- 
cause she is assailable; because she is within the 
reach ol continental ambition, and must retain her 
navy at home to gaard her owa coasts, She is ma- 
teciaily weakened, instead of being readered strong- 
er, by this change in the form of maritime warfare. 
Secondly; irum the redaction it has caused in the 
Dumber of searaeu necessary to navigate vessels 


tain her power for sixteen years within the bounds 
of Italy itself, and whose armies reached within 
three and a half miles of the gates of that hauzhty 
capital, which had for centuries spoken law to the 
social npiverse; yet the power of Carthage erum- 
bled ipto utter ruin beeause she lost her colonial 
possessions. As soon as Rome launched her boats on 
the Mediterranean, and sent her ficet to Sicily, she 
drove the Carthagenians out of that island and out 
of Spain; aod immediately the Carthagenian credit 
failed. She could no longer pay her army of mere 
cenaries, and thus hecame a prey to internal wars, 
till at leogth the Romans came and razed the city 
to its foundation. Avd how has it been with Spain 
and with Holland? Tne loss of their colonies has 
proved the utter less of their political importance. 
The fleet of one of ‘these great commercial powers 
passed up the British channel with a bioom at the 
mast head of the admiral’s vessel professedly to 
sweep the seas of all that were her eae ies; and 
yet what is she now? Parcelled out by the mone 
archs wht control the destiniesof Europe, Just asa 
man among us parcels out landed eslate among his 
sous. And what is Spain? "Phat magnificent and 
noble power, whose possessions once stretched from 
Cape Horn to the North Pole, and who had coloniz- 
ed a great part of this continent, so far as it conld 
be colonized? She like Carthage, lost her colonies, 
and instantly sunk into the feeblest and most pitiable 
of all those powers of Europe that once enjoyed a 
great name, 

1 speak of these things for the purpose of showing 
that the commercial empire, which is to outrage us, 
and take our territory by the mere terror of her 
name, is the weakest of all those powers of Eurape 
who constitute the “holy alliance.” | say that either 
une of the allied powers is stronger than Great Bri- 
tain, because they can bear reverses and disasters 
better than she can. She is strong, so long as she 
continues victorious; but if she should be beaten in 
aoy great contest, her eredit will be ernshed, and 
she will ba ruined by the despair and the starvation 
of her own subjects. t. 


There are at this time in the world two great govern* 
ments who seem destined to exert a controliiog influence 
on the fortunes of the rest of mankind; and they are 
both of them peculiarly sitaated, as well geugraphically 
as in relation to the politieal condition of human society, 
The one of them is Russia, @ vast empire as it regards 
territory, extending as her empire does over a portion of 
three continents; vast no leas in regard to its internal re- 
sources; and vast as to her efficiencygin fighting men, in 
which respect she'surpasses every other nation in the 
universe. Within the last Bfty years Russia has acquired 
more territory than ell the nations of Earope pat together. 
Sie has extended her frontier liaes into the venerated 
kingdoms o! Asia, and brought them far at the same 
time into the heart of Europe, having at length brouglit 
them up to the boundaries of the old German empire, 
She isjdestined to have'an effect upon the condii:on of this 
world such es no man can calculate, Russa is thua 
great, not because she possesses the means of comtet, 
but beeaa:e she is internally safe against invasion, beiag 
guarentied egeinst that danger by her everlasting snows, 
which have twice proved successful in secaring her, first 
against one of the must desperate ag-aients ihat ever ate 
tacked a kingdom, and inure recently against the last 
aad mizhtest effort v! the greaat man vf modern times. 
She may have terrors for the p »wers of Esrope; slie may 
have the means, if she shall possess the dispusition, vf 
extending lier own aristoerauc end despotic system of 
goverument over the rest of Enrope. Whether she will 
ever do go ia not for me to says but I ackuowledga that 
sha is great by the powers of numbers, great. by extent 
of territory, aud great iu her secaruy irom oll successful 
invasion. j " 

The other great power of which [ spca is situated on 
the opposite side of the globe: she is the great democra- 


i ey of the North—the object of Earopean watchfulness, 


jealousy, and dread. 

Our strength lies in able effectiva men; in a fresh, fer- 
tile, extenaive, varied, and nutritious ierritory; in ‘the 
atern and resolved hearts of our people; in the unassaila- 
hility of our position egainst the attacks of all the world. 
We have uo neighbor that can create ua en hour's uneas 
siness; we have twenty millions of free people, handed 
together by a government which they have themselves 
created, and which dues hut express the united will of 
these united milliuns. We have an oceen barrier of three 
thousand iniles in extent, and no contiguous neighhors to 
endanger vur safety—none. 


| 
| 


. democracy of this Union for one year. 


| tory through fear; ay, sir, through fear! 
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Great Britain, with a million and a half of subjects on 
this continent; with an organized Hudson's Bay Com. 
pany; with settlements along the shores of the Pacific, 
and others on the northeastern part of the continent, 
cannot, if she should give op the protection of the whole 
continental system, and concentrale her entire navy at 
the mouth of the Thames, aad freight it with her armed 
battalions, all trained, furnished, and equipped for war, 
cannot send enough troops to these shores to employ the 
When lspeak 
of the democracy, 1 do not mean the particular political 
party sonietimes known by that name. I mean hy the 
democracy, the great American family, because experi- 
ence convinees me, because my knowledge of individuals 
enables me, aud because truth commands me to say, 
that there are, oo! of that party, great numbers of A- 
mericans who, when a crisis shall come, will demonstrate 
to the conviction of all, and especially of our enemies, 
that they have an American heart, and are all possessed 
of and aniosated by n true American spirit. Isay, it is 
not in the power of Great Britain, though she ahould put 
forth her utinost efforts, to invade this country hy any 
military frece whieh would employ the armed people of 
thia land for a siagle campaign. Sir, there is a great dif 
ference between an army and an armed nation, as waa 
powerfally ilinatrated in the case of France in 1793, when 
the whole French nation rushed to the frontiers. I refer 
to these examples because 1 think they are in point, 
when we are contemplating such an invasion as we are 
likely to have attempted here. The American people ere 
not less nnited or lesa patriotic naw than were the French 
in the days of their revolution. The Duke of Brons- 
wick issued a manifesto at ‘he opening of that revolution, 
which was the edict of the Cabinets of Berin and of 
Vienna against the principles of that revolution. More 
than half a million of men, when they heard that lan- 
guage, rushed to the frontiers of the kingdo:n to meet 
their invaders; and France, without a government, other 
than a mere standing committee, and with more than 
half the provinces in open opposition; with half the na- 
tion dissatisfied and malcontent, end actually marching 
on Paris, saw halt a million of foreigners marching on 
Paris too. And what was the effect of what ahe heard 
and saw? Her internal discords were in a moment ati: 
fled; the entire French nation armed fur its defence, and 
presented to the world for the first time the spectacle of 


| an armed nat on; and, thus prepared ouly by her bay- 
| onets and the resolved hearts of her people, she beat back 
| mure than a hundred thousand invadera, and the next 


year fullow: d thein home, sit: ay, followed them home. 
It is material here to examine another proposition 


| which has been much mooted, I do not say so much 
| within the halls of congress as without them, and 


always to[our advantage: that is, the internal energy 
oi our repubiican system of government; and that is 
the very thing lo be tested by the passage or rejec- 
tion of this resolution. British writers and British 


| papers aud pamphleteers, on hoth sides of the water, 


have long been in the habit^ of representing 8 free 
government as a fierce, tempestuous, unmanageable 
kind of thing, in which the people are ignoraut, pas- 


| sionate, violent, fervid, and destructive to all subor- 


dination and government of all kind. This has been 
the allegation. It has been repeated by hireling 
pamphleteers throughout this nation as a goud rea- 
aon why we must hokt a bridle over the people— 
that we must watch them, must not trust them too 
far, but keep the ballot-box under strang control. 


Well, sir, let us compare this feature in our go- 
vernment with the same characteristic a3 manifest- 
ed by the government of England. Iwill examine 
the elements of internal strength in that govern- 
ment as it respects the regularity of action in a mo- 
narchy, and see how they will compare with the 
energy and steadiness as existing in a democracy.— 
And ıt will not do for gentlemen to ask what has all 
this to do witb the question? What haa all this to do 
with Oregon? Itis intimately’ connected with 1t.— 
It is the very question itself. 1t is a question of re- 
lative slrength—a question of nerve, because on this 
very ground of our own comparative weakness we 
are called on to abandon our right to our own terri- 
I will ex- 
amine the grounds of that fear. 

On this matter of relative atrength and stability 
of the two Systems, I will measure by the book with 
Great Britain. 

And, first, to our officera of government. The 
people of the United States elect their chief magis- 
irate every four years, so that ance in every four 
years the people have an opportunity of making tlieir 
will manifest. Under this provision of our consti- 
tution what has been the fac? How has this turbu- 
Jence, unsteadiness, and fickleness of will, which are 
said to mark every free government, been manifest- 
ed by the people ol these states? Our government 
has existed from 1789 to 1844, fifty-six years. In 
that course of time we have had nine presidents; 
and what has been the aggrega e duration of their 
continuance in power? Six years, two inonths, and 
seventeen days. ‘The average time of office of men 
elected by the whole unstabled, unbridled democra- 
cy has been six years,two months, and seventeen 
days, while they possessed the constitutional power 
to turi them out every four years. 


England has a chief magistrate, not elected by the 


people, but appointed by the crown, (for 1 count the 
Crown as nothing; it is not. responsible to any one, 
and lias nothing more to do with administering the 
government than merely to appoiat the prime min- 
ister,) though of late years the publie will has to 
some extent been let in, so as to.exert an increasing 
and preponderatiog influence in the government.— 
Let us, then, look back on the strange but instruc- 
lire page of English history. Remember, I am 
speaking about stability in the public councils as 
constituting one of the elements in estimating the 
power of a nation. She has had prime ministers at 
the head of her affairs from 1754 to 1835—eighty. 
one years, In that space of time England has had 
twenty four prime ministers; and what has bcen the 
average period of their continuance in office? Three 
years, fonr months, and fourteen days. "The British 
minister is appointed during good behavior—for life, 
provided he satisfies his government. And yet, in 
eighty-one years, we find the minister holding his 
post only three years, four months, and fourteen days 


—a little more than half the duration of a presiden- 
tial lerm in the United States. 

I will take two other periods, and trace the same 
fact. Commencing from the union of Ireland in 
1789, thirty-five years down to 1824. From the com- 
mencement of the imperial parliament down to the 
year 1824, England had fourteen prime ministers, 
and the average duration of their continuance in 
office has been two years and six months to a day.— 
During that same period of time we had five presi- 
dents, averaging seven years toaday. And this 
while her ministers are appointed for an indefinite 
period, while ours are obliged to go out at the end of 
every four years. 


I have another lest. to produce of the stability of 
that government, which 1s shaking her trident at all 
mankind. And | bring forward these facts that I 
may neutralize and break up that false impression 
of terror which has too long attached itself among 
us to the name of Great Britain. f will now come 
to a parliamentary test. The British parliament is 
elected for seven years, aud its members hold their 
places for seven years, unless the popular voice, 
speaking through the queen, shall demand their dis- 
mission before that time. When 2 British ministry 
hecomes odious to the nation, the peuple clamor for 
their removal; and, when those clamors become too 
loud to be put down, the queen lisens to the request 
ol her subjects, dismisses her parliament, and gives 
the people the chance to elect a new one, I will 
now take the period from 1801 to 1841; that is, from 
the union of the kingdoms, and the creation of the 
imperia! parliament, down to 1841, and we shall 
then see. how very stable the British eouncils are; 
tow far she is from the fickleness of a republic; how 
steady and how strong she is a! home. 


The British | 
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that time England had to sustain the burden of the 
payment of every navy in Europe, from Archangel 
to Cadiz, except of course the French and a small 
part of the Danish. At the same time she was pay- 
ing the troops of all Europe for three years. She 
could not furnish men for the war, but she conld and ' 
did furnish money to pay them. Her guineas brought 
Asiatic troops all the way from the Chinese wall to 
tha gates of Paris, }t was her purse which gather- 
ed the sonsof the Don and brought them tothe 
banks of the Seine. She furnishad the pay for 
mare than a million of men who entered France in 
1813 and 1815. During this time she had a vast 
number of tax-payers, and her average taxation per 
annum was but sixty four millions sterling. When ' 
she was feeding armed Europe, and either subsidiz- 
ing or fighting with every power on the continent— 
for she comroenced fighting with all; she then went 
to fighting against all, and then with all again; and 
she paid every soldier that was on foot through all 
Europe, (excepting those which were paid by 
France,) yet she limited her taxes to sixty four mil- 
lions. Now, every man would naturally suppose 
that the war having ceased—she having not only 
got rid of the continental war thirly years ago, but 
having enjoyed a money making war with China, ia 
which she sold her plunder to great advantage; and 
having ever since enjoyed an uninterrupted com- 
merce and vastly increased her manufactures—that 
the taxes upon har people wonld have been reduced 
to one third at least, but what is the fact? 


Daring the heat of the continental war they were 
sixty four inillions, and at this day they are filty two 
millions, only eleven less than when she was war- 
ring with half Europe and feedirg the whole of it. 
This fact would be unaccountahle and almost incre- 
dibla were it not explained, She raised money by 
other means than taxation; she raised ıl by borrow- 
| ing, and thet fact explains why her taxation is so 
high now, as well as why it was comparatively so 
low then. She borrowed niuch more than she raised, 
and the interest on those loans has now to be pard— 
and this raises her taxation from about twenty mil- 
lions, which one would expect it to be, lo fifty two 
millions, which it actually is. She has got clear of 
the black leggiog, but has the worst part of tbe, 
French revolution in her treasury and in her poor 
houses. She has the interest of a hundred and thirty 
eight millions to pay. She cannot avoid paying it— 
she must pay; she cannot repudiate; she cannot coms 
mit the immorality of saying—If you will wait till 
after my affairs become more prosperous, and 1 find 
my finances in a good condition, I will repay you.— 
She cannot do this. She cannot say this to her crea- 
ditors, hecause, if she repndiates, she must do two 
other things. She mast drive a million and a half of 
her inhabitants into a state of starvation by the very 
act, and she must bankrupt every merchant in Eng- 


journalists are perpetually talking abont our tur- | land by the mere proposition, much more by carry- 


bulent spirit—about the lickleaess of our councils— , ing it out. 


about our fouthardy recklessness, aud the impossibi- 
lity of calculating on the continuance of any thing 
in the United States. ‘This is a favorite theine, con- 
stantly harped upon by their hired political writers 
and by some of their great men. Let us no'y do 
what has too long been a strange thing here; let us 
look a little into the secrets ol her weakness, and 
not our own. In this period of forty years Great 
Britain bas had thirteen parliaments, elected for se- 
ven years each; and yet what has been their aver- 
age duration? Just three years one month. 
were elected to sit seven years, and they sat three 

Two of these parliaments were turned out in less 
than one year, tix of them were turned out in less 
than two years, and not one reached the full term of 
seven years for which they were all chosen; no, not 
one: while the average term of the whole has been but 
three years and one month. 

I cannot compare our legislature with theirs, be- 
eause one Brauch of ours is renewable every two 
years, and the other everysix. If they could be 
compared together, it would appear that ours sit 
longer than theirs, though theirs are elected to sit 
seven years. 

Again. Let us look at one other ligament of the 
internal atrength of this colossal government, which 
shakes her trident in our face. Let us see a little 
the actual strength of this hanghty power, that un- 
dertakes to get our territory from us'ty an appeal to 
terror. I aver that she is this day the weakest go 
vernment in the world, because she is wholly unable 
to endure reverses and misfortunes. And this posi- 
tion 1 will now demonstrate, and l will prove it from 
her present actual financial condition. 

After the rupture of the peace of the Amiens, 


England went to war with France; during the first 
part of that period she was at war with all Europe. : 
Let us look, then, at this period from 1803 to 1815: 
that is, from the rupture of the peace of Amiens 

down to tbe peace of Paris. During a great part of export from the United States on an average to the 


She cannot do it. Her debt is owing not 
to foreizners, but to more than three hundred thou- 
sand af her own citizens, and some of thein the poor. 
est of her people. The family connexions and other 


| relationships of these her stockholders will extend to 


two millions more, so that nearly two millions and a 
half of her suhjects depend upon the annual divi- 
dends for their subsistence. lt ia curious to read the 
history of her debt. Many persons may suppose 
that itis all owing to bankers—-to the Rothschilds 
aad the Barings—and that if she is hard pressed for 


They, cash, she has only to put these millionaires fora 


time upon short allowance: but it ia not so. The 
Barings and the Rothschilds are far too intelligent 
to be caught with English securities upon their 
hands: they understand matters far too well for that. 
They first make their traffic with the ministers, con- 
tracting with them to buy a certain amount of ex- 
chequer billa—to lay by them think you? No; to re- 
tail out at a profit —just as one of our merchants im- 
ports a cargo of calicoes and retails them as fast as 
possible to conntry merchants. The Rotbschilda do 
not keep these bills forty eight hours; on the cuntra- 
ry,contracts are usually made by them for the deliv- 
ery of the stock before their own contracts are made 
j with the government to get it. 
\ I will here read t» the senate a slight portion of 
. the history of this matter, as I find it in a parliament- 
ary report made in 1830. [Mr. A. here read an ex- 
tract, from which it appeared that the entire num- 
ber of persons receiving money from the stocks was 
247,823. Of these, thera were 83,600 whose amount 
of stock was so smal! that their annual dividend did 
nol exceed five pounds. There were 47,227 whose 
dividend was under ten pounds. There were 97,307 
whore dividend fell short of fifty pounds, and so 
own.] 
Io connexion with this question of the British debt, 
there is another and a vital question whicb I must 
not omit, and tbat is the products of her labor. We 
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amount of $100,000,000.. Now look at the differ- 
ence, In 1841, Great Britain exporled of manufac- 
tures and produce, Irish as well as English, to the 
amount of £51,000,000, while her taxes the very 
next year amounted to 452,000,000. Thus it sp- 
ears from her own showing that the taxes of the 
English people transcend by a million sterling the 
whole export of British capital and labor. Such an- 
other instance does not exist in the history of man 
kind. Thus we see that this government, the wcak- 
est al home, the weakest in the character of her co- 
lenization, the weakest in the instability of her 
councils, and the weakest in her internal resources, 
is held up to usas the terror of the world, from 
which we poor republicans must turn and run. 

.Our government is sufficiently powerful to meet 
and to fulfil her destiny. All we have to do is to 
break away from the public mind that long delusion 
whicb has fastened upon it the terror of Great Brit- 
aip. When we shall have dispelled this incubus 
from the national couneils, (for beyond the walls of 
this capitol it has scarce any existence, save along 
the sea~board among our mercantile capitalists)— 
when we sball sbow to the people that Great Britain 
is nol such a tremendous object of dread, and that 
are is nol of such incorruptible good faith but 
what she can send here a minister with the olive 
branch in his hand to negotiate and settle all sub- 
jects of dispute and difference between her and us, 
and yet give him, in his pecket instructions to settle 
one point and keep elever points open, we shal) have 
gone far towards the security of cur own rights, and 
taken the most effectus] step for the preservation of 
peace. In order to keep harmony with that ancient 
and haughty nation, what we have to do is to show 
her that, while we will encroach on none, we are 
ourselves nol lo be encroached upon. All I beg ol 
honorable senators is, net to laud the power of our 
enemy and depreciate the power of our own govern- 
ment. Let us teach cur people to know their rights 
and lo respect themselves. Rely upon it that is the 
best course to preserve peece with Great Britain on 
this question. - 

And now let us Jook a little at ourselves. 

What is the strength of this government?—for that 
is the true question in this matter. I ask, then, in 
what consists the power of a country? I answer that 
it consists first in the character of its povernment.— 
There are twe forms of government among men 
which are all powerful fer gocd or for evil: first, that 
of an absolute despetism, when the people are auto. 
matons, moved at the pleasure of their rulers, like 
that of Russia; the other is a reprcsentative republic, 
where the people are the sovereigns, and obey from 
a principle of honor and from the impulses of patri- 
olism. These two forms of goverament-may stand 
against an opposing world. Let us see how it is with 
ours. Gentlemen talk tu us very learnedly about 
the nicely balanced power of the British constitu- 
tion, where tbe aristocraey is ə check upon the 
throne, the house of commons a check upon the ar- 
istocracy,and the Bank of England a check upon the 
whole. E 


Y ask gentlemen to look araund the world and see 
if, in the history of all its governments, there is an 
example like that furnished by this thing called the 
furious democracy of Atmerica,—deneminated by 
some kindly speaking gentleman “the rabble rule?” 
This federal government has been maintained now 
for balf a century, and the blocd of a singte man has 
nol yet been shed for a political offence. Here are 
twenty millions of men, and not une has yet perpe- 
trated a wrong upon his government sufficiently 
great to endanger his lile. More than that. We 
have five thousand prisons spread over our whole ter- 
ritory, and nct one man has becn found in one of 
them incarcerated fora political oflence. If there 
js an exception to this statement, it is in a case of 
local differences, where one individual was for a 
short lime detained in priacn for what is maintained 
by some to have been a political offence; but such 
was the spirit aroused throughout the whole country 
hy that temporary infliction, that the very ineu who 
imprisoned him voluntarily opened the door of his 
prison, and permitted, invited, even coaxed and be- 
sought him to walk out. Here is a government—a 
tumultuous, unstable, unmanageable, fieree democ- 
racy. Your laws cover en orbit a thousand miles in 
circumferenre, extended over a peuple some cf them 
living ten miles apart, at the fountain heads of your 
great rivers, enjoying the largest and the best ol lib- 
erty. ‘Ihey are scattered far and wide, And here 
comes a single man on horseback, whom you send to 
enter into tlie most distant county of tlie most dis- 
tanl stale, there to hold a court; and he holds a 
court, and he pronounces judgment, and has those 
judgments executed as readily and promptly there 
as in the city of New York, without a muskei, with- 
out a sword, without even a cudgel to enlorce the 
observance. 


:846--OREGOA R 


And why is all this? Because your Jaw is admin-| And now ] will tell you what I believe will be the 
istered from the hearts of the people, in the court; result ef this controversy; and, in expressing this 
house of the pcople;—becanse the people who obcy | opinion, ] speak my own personal sentiments, with- 
that law have participated in the making of it;—and | out refercace to the opinion entertained in any quar- 
because they see, in the execution of that law, the|ter or by any human being. Should we pass tht: no- 
fulfilment of their own will, and therefore they aid | tice, as 1 helieve we shall, Great Britain will do this 
each other to carry it into execution. That is the | —She will go to work with France and Russia and 
reason, and that is the explanation, And I say,} get them to tender their mediation before the twelve 
therefore, that in any contest in which you engage, | months have expired. She will ask Russia because 
you have all the elements of the most powerful gov |she holds contiguous territory, and she will ask 
ernment thal ever existed on earth to starl upon. France hecause she entertains sympathies between 

Then you have twenty millions vf people, and you | certain cabinets Jocking to guaranties of particular 
ean call a million and a half to your frontier without | dynasties. What do we see France doing now? She 
one mercenary soldier among them all; a mass olj has gone inte South America with a combined fleet 
volunteers, as were the people of France in '93, who| of French aud English. The French and English 
rushed to the frontiers and drove back the united | flags, hereditary enemies, floating over the same gun, 
force of all Europe. united against (he same people, and holding the same 

Again, you are without one partiele of public debt! form of government with herself. She will call up- 
which can embarrass you fer an hour; and vou bring | on France to tender her mediation because she is im- 
these elements of strength into. contest with a gov- | terested for certain dynasties, and she will cali upon 
ernment which J pronounce to be a pauper; because | Russia because she is a contiguous landbelder. She 
she has more taxes to raise than all the surface of | will then vfer to withdraw her claim to Oregon, and 
her territory will bring in. A pauper; for she can- | propose that Oregon shall be an independent govern- 
not pay ler own debts, nor the interest upon her| ment. She will do that, that she may get the guar- 
deht, and that after the consumption of the entire| anty of such independence, to be secured by Russia, 
surplus produce of the kingdom, after feeding her| France, and herself. Aud if she succeeds in this, 
people, and not feeding all of them very well either. | what will he the result? She wil) have secured the 
Yes sir, and the taxes paid by this pauper every year| right ol colonizing and of holding the balance of 
come within a single million of dollars of the entire| power in this new world. 
revenue of the United States. And this isthe gov.| Sir, that is the great principle that lies at the bot- 
ernment we are to tremble al! and to fal) down be | tom of this whole business. [tis not the strip of 
fure, or lo run away from! To whom we must surren- | land called Oregon; it is not for that she cares.— 
der our territory for fear perchance she might make | What has she now proposed in her last extremity? — 
war against us. ] say we ought to have no fears of er, | It ia arbitration; and arbitration is within one jump 

But here it is due to truth to make one observa-| of mediation. When our government was about lo 
tion. The American people never felt this fear as a | annex Texas, England came m to mediate at the 
nation. Sir, they do not fei] it now. The people| month of the Mississippi. Yes sir; to settle political 
always have been in advance of their own political | differences on this continent by the interposition of a 
organs on a question of war, and they always will} European power. But she did not succeed. And 
be. The people of these United States are no more | why? Because the people of Texas having been. 
afraid of Great Britain thau they are of some old| burn and bred in the United States, could not think 
tottering decaying monster. But it is equally due to | for a moment of subjecting themselves to any gov- 
truth to say that cur public councils have sometimes | ernment under heaven but a [ree government of (heir 
been actuated by a great deal of it. There ean be] own choice. The whole meral of that interference 
no doubt of that fact. The two houses of congress] had no more real reference to Texas than it had to 
have often shown great hesitalion in their course| land in the mvon. But, finding a foreign territory 
from the fear of consequences: but the people, who | far south of our line, possessed by a government nol 
are themselves the permanent and the sovereign|in the capacity to retain its political control, she 
acuree of power, have not the same consequences to| sought to establish an independent government there, 
\dread. Being sovereign, they have no power over |as a check upon us, to be under the guaranty of the 
these to whom they are responsible bul the throne of! holy alliance of Europe, and she has failed. 
heaven. Congress are responsible, and that fact may | — "| hat will be the end, so far as the objeets of Eng- 
perhaps explain, to a certain degree, the caution | jand are concerned; and'fiading that she was thwart- 
they sometimes exhibit. ed there she goes west to get possession of Oregon: 

But | have been delighted to perceive that timid | claims a right to the whole of it without an stom of 
counsels never originale with the people, but are | litle, and we must yield it or fight for it. I say sgain, 
confined to the government. Perhaps this may be a | she will not fight lor Oregon single banded, It, in» 
conservative principle in our system; but it shouid | deed, she can drum up a coalition in Europe against 
never be carried so far as to become the means of | our system of republican government, then she will 
communicating a panic to the public mind. Wel very certainly go to war; and that is the only danger 
ought not to proelaim to our own people that Great| there is in the «ffair. She wants Oregon to be es- 
Britain is some formidable monster, whose opening | tablished as an independent government; thst is, a 
and threatening jaws are ready to devour thein,| government independent of the United States, but, 
while we stand m her presence as a puny infant, and | by its inherent weakness, dependent upon those who 
if we desired our salety had better run uff. Sir, | established its independence. 
this isa bad thing; it ought te have no existenee| On that point. 1 give no opinion that there will be 
here. No government will ever negotiate success- no war. 1 lesve on record po opinion on that point, 
fully which begins the negotiation by declaring its I state what I believe to be the cabinet policy of 
owr weakpess, and apprizing the opposite party that] England. Whether she will be able to drum up such 
it would not like to fight under any circumstances, |a coalition 1 cannot tell. If she does, we have got 
But for the indulgence of a spirit like this, all this} Lo fight; and, if we once begin the fight, it will never 
Oregon difficulty would have been settled loog ago. | eud while she has got a kingdom to stand upon. 

But Great Britain has only to claim, and, when shef And now a few words on our title te Oregou, and 
claims, then, to avoid a war, we give lier half. 1| I. will relieve the senate. 

come to you and elaim half of your farm; you say it] 1 have often heard, and | have read in early poli- 
is yours, and that ] have no right to it. Well, this} tieal writers, thal mountain chains, and sometimes 
dispute must be settled. J propose a line. You səy f| rivers and vasi deseris, are natural causes which 
you cannot agrce to at. You propuse another line. | have separated nalioas. That was true when it was 
I cannot agree to that, Aud at last I say to you, Sir, | written, but itis not so now. Our system has been 
divide this farm or we fight. And you say, The | devised purposely to prevent that effect. For this 
farm is all mine, but I de not choose to fight, and| end we allow local legislation to each member uf 
therefore lwil divide it with you. And so, without! the confederacy, but general legislation extends over 
paying a dollar or striking a blow, I very snugly get! the whole. Now rivers and mountains, instead of 
half your farm. Just sc Great Britain acted in une separating, constitute the very ligament that binds 
case, and just so She would act in this. Englaud | Oregon to this Union; beeause her weakness cumpels 
claims certain principles; but, as it unfortunately | her to seek the alliance of the transmontane states 
happens that a principle caunot be divided, as we | of the north. She is tco [ceble to maintain her im- 
cannot run a boundary hue through the middle of au | dependence at a. time like this, when al! the powers 
sbstract principle, she offers no compromise on that, | of Europe are prowling about the world, laying their 
but insists upon the whole, She claims the right of | bands upon any lat place of its surface; and their na- 
impressment; that cannot be divided. She has (he | tural afünities will unite it as ul course with the gov- 
right, or she has uot, and therefure she says, I claim | ernment of the United States. 

the whole, or we must fight. Just so it is with the| You have asserted your title lo it in broad and un- 
right of search; but—when slie comes to land—she equivocal language; and you have done this in all the 
puts down her foot on a certain line, and she says, I| forms in which it could be done. You have thua 
am for peace, but you must yield this, or we hight; | not only incurred the responsibility to the world to 
and tlien certain gentlemen come lo us and say, it is| stand by your declaration or to finch from it, but 
true sbe has nn right to it, but just agree, and let her | also to proteet those whoin you have induced to go 
take it, because, if you do not, our commerce will | there and occupy the territory. Your state papers 
be interrupted. have tuld the world aud told the American people 
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that the territory is ours. Your convention guaran- 
tied their right to occupy it: your legislature has en- 
couraged them to go there. A bill has passed either 
house of congress, thongh it did not pass both, and 
therefore did not become a law, providing for their 
protection in their new home. It was so understood 
by the people. They believe, from your conduct, 
that you meen to protect them. There they are.— 
If you give them up, you cast them of necessity into 
the mould of a monarchical form of government.— 
You force them into it. You place them under it.— 
You expel them from yónr fellowship, aud transfer 
them like so many cattle to Great Britain. 
Gentlemen need not sey that they might have 
been content to stay at home. You encouraged 
them not to stay at home, but to go to Oregon. It 
was proclaimed by the ablest men in this body tliat 
our people would go there, and that this would give 
us possession, and finally secure our title to the 
country. They have gone; some six or eight thou- 
sand of. tbem are there already, and that numher 
will be doubled before two years. And now, after 
having tempted your own fellew citizens to go there, 
will you treat them as enemies, and make them pass 
under the yoke to the empire of Great Britain? Will) 
you force them out from the orb of freedom, and 
put them under the colonial despotism of Great 
Britain You must either do this, or you must ex: 
tend your laws and your protection over them. — 

+ Our duty in the case is as plain as our right. Our 
duty to our own dignity; our duty to our national 
character; our duty to our citizens who have gone to 
the west; our duty to ourselves—is not to show the 
smallest sign of quailing to Great Britain before the 
world. If you do not show a readiness to quail—if 
you treat her as she treats you—if, when she talks 
about power, you talk about power—when she talks 
about whipping you, you talk aboot whipping her— 
if you do that, if you act in that spirit, you are in 
no inore danger of war than the naborn infant that 
sleeps in the lap of the past. 


Why should you ap- 
prehend any danger? 


Have you not three millions 
of fighting men? Have you nota country of ex- 
hanstless fertility? Have you not a political organi- 
zation the strongest in the world? Have you nota 
body of the bravest seamen that traverse the ocean, 
and who have followed the whale into his arctic re- 
cesses and chased bim beneath the line? 

And when we speak of all this, we hear the cry 
from day to day, “Ob, you want war—you want 
wat!” Why is this, unless these gentlemen take it 
for granted that England feels for her honor, but that 
wedo not. That is the meaning of the advice not 
to give the notice, bécause if you do England will 
feel her honor touched, aud she will go to war.— 
‘The same voice tells us that Great Britain is power- 
fn] and we are feeble, and therefore our rights 
should be surrendered, and we must let her take the 
very soil of our country. That is their advice. The 
advice will not be taken. I know this body, and I 
know that this notice will pass, and pass easily. | 
care not what speeches may be made against it, it 
will pass. And if it does, unless I am sadly mista- 
ken, you will hear no more of war—-unless, as I said, 
Great Britain can get up a confederacy, a holy alli- 
ance in, Europe to establish a balance of power in 
America. If that is not her object, she wil} not 
fight. lt is for ua te show a bold and united front. 
Let Englaud sea and know you are in earnest. Her 
Ashburton will not come over here again to negoti- 
ate under the guise of peace, with instructions in his 
pocket to leave the egg of war to be hatched in the 
west. No, sir; that is over. It never will happen 
again. If she tries that game again, it will be at tue 
peril of a war that will overturn her empire, and 
forever destroy her preponderating influence in Eu- 
Tope. 


- MR. JOHN M. CLAYTON'S SPEECH, 
IN THE U. S. SENATE. 
: On the 12th February, 1846. 
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à ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 5 

Mr. Clayton addressed the senate nearly as fol- 
luws:, T wo distinct propositions have been submitted 
to tlie senate for giving notice to the government of 
Great Britain that the convention providing for the 
joint occupation of the territory of Oregon shall 
cease at the termination of twelve months from the 
giving of such notice. There has also been offered 
though it is not now regularly before the senate, 
haviag been referred to the comnuttee on foreign 
relations, who have it still before them—another pro- 
position, which, on that account, is not now a pro- 
per enbject of discussioo—it is the resolution adopt- 
ed on the same subject by the house of repftesenta- 
tives. The two resolutions now before the senate 
differ from each other in these respects. That re- 
ported from tbe committee on foreign relations pro- 


poses to give the notice in question by authority of 


thé congress of the United States, without confer- 
ring on the president any discretion in the matter; it 
takes the whole responsibility of the measure; it 
proceeds on the assumption that congress has the 
sole authority and consequent responsibility of giving 
this notice recommended by the executive. The 
ather proposition, now moved by my honorable 
friend from Kentucky, in the form of an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee, proposes to 
throw the responsibility of this measure, which the 
president has recommended to congress, on the 
president himself; it confers on him the authority 
to give this notice, if he, under all the circum- 
stances, shall see it most expedient. It does not, 
at the same time, deny his right to witbhold the no- 
tice, if, from what may have oceurred since the 
communication of his recommendation to congress, 
it shall appear to him most wise that such notice 
should not be given. 

The two propositions differ also in another and a 
very important respect. The latter holds out, if not 
expressly, st least by the clearest implication, that 
negotiations between the United States and Great 
Britain may not have been finally closed, and amounts 
to a recommendation that the executive shall con- 
tinue the existing negotiations with a view to the 
peaceable adjustment of the conflicting claims of 
the two governments. 

Between the two, | can have no hesitation in 
saying that I prefer that offered by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky. The other proposes 
that notice shall be given immediately, and leaves 
the president no discretion in the case. It assumes 
that congress are so thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject, and every thing that can hy póssibili- 
ty have auy bearing upon it, that no matter wbat 
may have occurred already, or what may or shall 
occur hereafter, the notice must be given, and tbat 
immediately. To this determination I have insu- 
perable ohjections; 1 cannot consent to it. But itis 
due to myself that I shonid say that my opposition 
to it springs from no factious spirit; I know no par- 
ty feeling on great questions like this, wbich touch 
the foreign relations of my conntry. I never have 
eutered asa party man on tlie consideration of ques- 
tions which vitally affect these relations, nor have 
those who are in the habit of acting politically with 
me here. Honorable senators must well recollect 
the course we ell took on the settlement of our 
northeastern boundary. Senators on neither side 
of this chamber acted on that occasion as party men. 
The subject was not discussed as a party measure. 
On the contrary, afler a prolonged discussion of its 
merits, we came to an unanimous result, and pre- 
sented to England an undivided front. 


The same tbing happened on another occasion, 
when [ enjoyed the honor ol a seat upon this floor; 
when we were upon tha eve of a war with France, 
because the French government refused to pay us 
the twenty-five millions agreed to by her in Mr. 
Rives’ treaty. There was no party division on that 
occasion. An honorable senator trom Kentucky, 
now no lopger a member of this body, but then chair- 
mau of the committee on foreign relations, drew up 
and submitted to the senate a report, at the close of 
which was a resolution which met the unanimous 
approbation of all the members of this body. At 
that time we resolved, one and all, to stand by our 
country, and to assert our own rights. 

I say, therefore, again, that there has been no oc- 
casion on which 1 have known this senate sink itself 
sa low as to divide into mere parties and factions on 
any great question involving the foreign relations of 
this country. I trust in God we shall witness no 
sneh division now. That weshall all perfectly agree 
respecting any proposition which may be submitted 
on this Oregon controversy, is not probable, perliaps 
scarcely possible, Each senator, acting on his own 
independent personal conviction of duty, will press 
his own views of what ought to be the public policy. 
But, though we may not be able to find one common 
platform on which we alt can stand, vet (do suppose 
there is not a senator here who will cast his vote, 
either directly or indireetly, on a purely party 
ground. For my owu part, | here declare, with the 
utmost frankness, that whatever may be my opinion 
in regard to the negotiations of the executive depart- 
ment on this question of Oregon, and of the manner 
in which those negotiations have been conducted— 
whatever may be my estimate of the policy of the 
president on this whole subject, yet, as a member of 
the United States senate, and as a patriot, I mean to 
stand by him, so far as I can, consistently with pria- 
ciple and honor. < 

He has recommended tous to give to Great Bri- 
tain this notice—and he makes that recommendation 
oa his own respousibility; yet, at the same time, he 
gives us not the slightest intimation that be enter- 
tains the opinion that the notice will be productive 
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of any thing like war, or that it will be followed by 
any measures of a hostile character on the part of 
England. He has not warned ug by the slightest 
word that war will be likely to result from this mea- 
sure, or any other which he recommends to our 
adoption; and, if I can form any judgment from the 
actions of this administration, there can be no war. 
For the president, while he recommends this notice, 
does not recommend that the annual appropriations 
shal} be increased by a single dollar; on the contrary, 
the annual estimates are to be reduced, and have 
heen. And further, he recommends a reduction in 
the tariff of duties. There is no proposal ia his 
message for any thing like an increase of revenue 
by raising the duties on imports, or in any other 
mode. 

Again, what has been the conduct of those gentla- 
men associated with him in his councils, whose ap- 
propiate and official duty it would be to recommend 
the adoption of measures for the national defence? 
The secretaries of war and of the navy present no 
propositions baving in view to prepare the nation for 
war. It is true that, after the resolution introduced 
by the senator from Indiana (Mr. Hannegan) had 
been adopted by this body, the cbairman of the com- 
mittee on naval affairs did report one measure which 
went to increase the navy by the addition of three 
frigates, five &loops of war, and ove or two brigs aad 
schooners; yet, at the same time, the report was ac- 


jcompanied by a letter from the secretary of the 


navy, declaring that this had not been recommended 
asa war measure at all, but merely as providing a 
necessary increase in our marine force, tbe better to 
protect the commerce of the country. The idea l 
got from his letter was, tbat, in the judgment of the 
secretary, the proposed increase in the navy was re- 
quired and ought to be made, even supposing there 
would be no war. It was rendered necessary to ex- 
tend an adequate protection to our increased aud grow- 
ing commerce. 

To what other sources, then, ought we to look?— 
Who are they whom we might naturally expect 
ought to excite the legislature to make preparations 
for war, if war were apprehended? Whose duty is 
it to give us the alarm? From the president, from 
the heads of department, from the chairmen of 
standing committees, we have received oo intima- 
tion of danger, and the leading friends of the ad- 
ininistration on this floor give us here no more than 
the authorities have done. 


We are in the situation so justly described by the 
senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) We are totally 
unprotected, entirely open and uncovered in case of 
a hostile attack from without. Our fortifications 
ere in a state of dilapidation: or, if otherwise, we are 
without any in the positions where they would be 
most needed should a war come upon us. The sena- 
tor from Florida (Mv. Yulee) sad the senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Cass) have described our situation in 
this respect most correctly. And I here render my 
thanks to the senator from Florida especially for a0 
fully and so truly representing the undefended posi-- 
tion of an important portion of my country. There 
is now no adequate protection for tbe city of Phila- 
delphia—the aecoad commercial city in the Union. 
There is nothing in the shape of a fortification be- 
tween Wilmington and the Capes of Delaware.— 
There is in tbe Delaware Bay what has been deno- 
minated a breakwater harbor, erected at vast ex- 
pense by the government for tbe protection of com- 
meree. This harbor furnishes a complete defence 
for vessels taking refuge in it, aod would furnish 
such a defence for any portion of the British navy 
that might enter that bay in case of war. It would 
be to them a most valuable acquisition: for, from 
that point, they could atrike New York, and all the 
most importaot cities on our coast, as well as utterg 
ly lay waste and demolish the towns oa the banke of 
the Delaware itself. Such ig our present condition 
in reference to defence. Yet, under this state of 
circumstances, and with the fact before their eyes 
that we possess a commercial marine almost if pot 
quite equal to the commercial marine of England 
herself, which is now exposed defenceless to the de- 
predations of an enemy by sea, not one friend of the 
administration has epprized us that there exista the 
slightest danger of a war. ) 

Í look to these things as much more significant of 
wbatisto happen tban any thing I find ip the pub- 
lished correspondence between oursecretary and the 
British envoy. Were I, indeed, to judge from the 
tenor of that correspondence, so far as it has been 
communicated to us by the execntive, I should say 
that there did exist very imminent danger of war, 
because I confess that I have not the capacity to 
perceive on what ground, as there atated, the exist- 
ing controversy can be peaceably settled. We have - 
refused utterly all arbitration either as to boundary 
or title. We have refused a reference of the ques- 
tion in dispute, not merely to crowned heads, but to 
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a mixed commission, or a board composed ot private |clare my sentiments there; but] hold it highly im- 
citizens. Every proposition that looks towards a | proper to carry on such a discussion here, and con 
peaceful settlement of the dispute, has proceeded | sider it as going to prejudge the action of the senate, 
from Eugland: and, though I have heard it asserted | when a treaty shall come before us, provided the 
that the tone of the British press before the depar | president shall negotiate one. ! will not say wheth- 
ture of tha last steamer was pacific, yet it can hard jer our boundary ought to be the parallel of 499, or 
ly have escaped the notice of any one that the rea- | the parallel uf 549 40', or any other parallel. Let 
son given for this was the hope, and perhaps the be- | him decide that point, and make his treaty in such a 
lief in the minds of many, that this government) manner as shall hest please himself and his asso- 
would be willing to sacrifica our own tariff and the | ciates in power, and then [ will deliver my senti- 
protection of our own manufacturing industry, and | ments upon such treaty when it shall be presented. 
that we should enter into a commercial treaty of | On a delicate subject of this character I do not hold 
some sort with England with reference to that sub- |i! to be my duty at present to speak. [trust that 
ject. l will here take occasion to say that, if any | whatever discussion may (ake place here on the gc- 
man puts his hope of peace on such a foundation as | eral suhject, senators, knowing the possibility, and 
that, he will find himself mistaken. even the probability, that a treaty in some shape 
I say that, if ] looked only at the diplomatic cor: | may come before them, will forbear to express any 
reapondence between theofficial functionaries ofthe | definite opinion as to our title to any part, or to the 
two governments, [ should certainly conclude that | whole of Oregon. 
there was imminent danger of war, but looking, as} But the honorable gentleman from Ohio over the 
| do, at the conduct of the administration and its | way (Mr. Allen) told the senate that he considered 
friends, | am bound to say, as I do now say, hare in | us as standing committed for the “whole of Oregon.” 
tay place, that I cannot apprehend there will be any | How so? By a certain resolution passed at the Balti- 
war. Can any man suppose that the president of! more convention. Now | would like to know haw 
the UnitedStstes would bring this nation to the very | the senator or any body else stands committed hy a 
verge of war with one of the most powerful nations | certain resolution made at the time when a conven- 
of the world without giving to congress the least t" | tion had been called for tlie, purpose of nominating a 
timation that we were in imminent danger vf such | candidate for the place of chief magistrate of the 
an issue? To suppose such a thing is impossible. I| United States? The resolution referred to had for 
differ on many important points (rom the present ad- | jt, object the enlistment of partisans in behalf of 
ministration of this government, and I'did not con- | the party which offered it. There was no discussion 
tribute my aid to put the existing chief magistrate | in that body as to the ground or evidences of title.— 
into power, but I do not so far distrust the presi- The resolution was passed in bigh party times, and 
dent'a patriotism and integrity as to suppose that ha | without a moment’s reflection: it committed ma to 
would harbor the idea of putting the country into a nothing; and, as ] think, committed nohody else.— 
very attitude of war, while refusing to the legisla- | Those who choose to consider themselves committed 
tura the slightest intimation of itg approach, and by such a resolution, and thereby precluded from a 
while deliberately withholding from tha co ordinate | discussion in this chamber of the question of title, 


branches of the government all propositions or sug- 
gestions for the national defance. 

I do not hold thal the giving of the notice recom- 
mended will tend to war. ‘Tbe president, under all 
the circumstances of the case, asks from us the pow- 
er to give such notice. Ha stands in an official po- 
aition where he has the fullest opportunity to know 
all the benefits, as well as all the probable evils, 
likely to Row from auch a measure. He has all the 


negotiation under his eye, and has a knowledge of | hold in my hand, entitled the 
in daily | advances the doctrine that a 


facts which I have not. Ha is, or may ba, 
communication with the British minister. [am not. 
The paopla have given these great responsibilities to 
him, and I am not the man to take thein from him. 
He asks power to give the notice, and I, for one, am 
williog to entrust him with that power. I would 
say to tba president, “You hava the means of know- 
ing all the hearings and probable consequences of 
the measure you recommend; you have the power in 
your hands, and at your peril exercise thal power 
undar the responsibilities you bear.” I would say 
this to the president, but ] would pass no resolution 
eompalling him to give the notice. I will vute for a 
resolution giving him the discretion to give it, or 
not to give it, as he thinks best, but I will go no 
further. * 


I hold that the president of the United States has 


must act on their own responsibility. 

I hold that there is greater danger of involving tha 
country in war by withholding the notice than by 
giving it the form |] advocate, and which has been 
propased by my honorable friend from Kentucky.— 
‘The measure, as it stands, is in that form pacific, and 
if the notice shall ba so given it can present no just 
cause of offence to England. 
England have so declared. A British paper 1 now 
Manchester Guardian, 
notice to terminate the 
convention will ba the very best means of preserv- 
ing peace. l will venture lo read the senate an ex- 
tract from that paper, because it contains sentiments 
in which ] fully concur. The editor says: 

“With respect to the notice for terminating the 
joint occupation of Oregon, we are not sure that 
President Polk may not receive il from the English go- 
vernment before he can possibly be in a condition to give 
it himself. But, whether given by the one side or 
the othar, we do not conceive that it will add mate- 
rially, if at all, to the chance of a hostile collision. 
lt has been obvious enough for some time past that, 
unless the question can be amicably settled in a very 
short periad, say in twelve, months at the latest, 
hardly any thing can prevent war: and, therefore, a 
decisive step like that of giving the notice for put- 


The leading presses in? 


it in his power, if he is so inclined, and if to him it | tiog an and to the subsisting agreement, is rather fa- 
seama best, to bring on a war with England: for, | vorable than otherwise. When both governments 
though tbe constitution has reserved to congress |know that the alternative is an arrangement in a 
alone the power officially to declare war, yet, if the | year or war, they will see that there isno time to be 
presidant does so contro! our diplomatie correspon- | lost in useless discussions, and will probably hit upon 


dence with Great Britain as to bring on a war; it;some compromise to which both can accede. We 
does not depend upon any action of ours to say that|are aware that this opinion is rather at variance 


war shall not coma. Congress, certainly, has done 


with the views of a large portion of the press, both 


nothing to bring on that event; if there is any danger |m England and the United States, by whom the 


of it, it has not been incurred from the action of 
congress. The whole action, thus far, has been con- 
fined to the executive; but he may still go furthar.— 


proposal to give notice to terminate the joint occu- 
pation is regarded as decidedly unfavorahle to the 
preservation of peace; but we sea nothing in their 


He may, (as others have done before him,) without | arguments to change our own opinions on the aub- 
consulting congress, permit actual hostilities to take | ject.” 


lace. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is 
in the power of the president to provoke a war, 


As l observed, that is my opinion. I hold that 


if} we ahall incur much greater danger of war by con- 


he is a0 disposed. If he does, I shall deeply deplore | tinuing the joint occupation of Oregon, without giv- 


it; but the fault will not rest on my head, or on the 
heads ot thosa who aet politically with me. 
majority of this nation have entrusted him with 
power, and they are responsible. 

My own course on this floor, on this question, shall 
be to lead our councils, 
whatever will contribute to an honorable peace be 
tween the two nationa. 
pcacc—to an honorable peace. 
nay, I believe—that the president of the United 
States intends there shall be no war, 
honorable pesce. 


as far as is in my power, to} cupation, for 


ing this notice, than can possihly arise from giving 


The | the notice. 


I presume ] may consider it as the settled de- 
termination of congress to pass some bill for the oc- 
cupation of Oregon: | do not mean its exclusive oc- 
l have no idea that congress intends 
any such thiog as that. Should we undertake to 


] avow myself a friend to | shut out England at once from all parts of the terri- 
I trust and hopa— |tory, 


ory, it would be equivalent practically to a dcclara- 
tion of war against her, and I therefore trust and 


; but desires an | confidently hope that no such step will be takan.— 
1 will not so far reflect upou bim | But I presume that some bill will be introdnced, 


as to suppose he desiras a peace of any other cha- | similar to the law which has been anacted by parlia- 


racter. 

Ishall not at this time go into any discussion of 
our title to the territory of Oregon. 
hold tbat for another place. If it shall 
wenete to go into sn executive oession, 


Ishall with-| extendad that of Canada over her 


ment, extending the judicial jurisdiction of lowa 
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asthe subjects of Great Britain are by her officers 

and her courts. lt seems to ine that the honor of! 
our country, as well as the safety vf such of our 

citizens as have gone, and are going to Oregon, de- : 
mands thus much at our hands. 

Looking at things as they will probably be at the’ 
end of the present session of congress, Lask which 
of the two coursea is most likely to result in war, 
the giving of this notice as it has been modified hy 
tbe honorable senator from Kentucky, or the refu- 
sal of the not-ce in any shape? T take it for granted 
we are to establish our courts in Oregon as England 
has established hers. Her'sheriffs, her marshala, 
her constables enforce the justice administered by 
her courts. We have the same right to employ our 
sheriffs or marshals and our constables to enforce 
the decisions of our own courts; and how can it as- 
cape any thinking and intelligent mind that m such” 
a atate of things the danger of our mutual collisions 
will be unavoidable, but I reel very confident know- 
ing as ] do the character of those who will go into 
that territory and have gone there, the conflicting 
views entertained by them and the British subjects: 
in Oregon on almost all questions, especially those 
respecting civil! liberty and the advantages of repub- 

E government, that the danger of collision be- 


tween them will ba imminent, aod must be daily in- 
creasiog. "There will be in Oregon, as was well 
stated by the honorable senator from Michigan, (Mr.- 
Cáss,) a double-headed government, and there will 
be greater danger to the paople of both nations there 
in such a state of things than if there was no governs 
ment at all, hut a stale of entire anarchy prevailed, 
and Judge Lynch was the sole arhitrator of ali dif- 
ferences. We can all readily understand this, — 
Suppose an American citizen is sued for debt, or 
prosecuted for assault and hattery, for homicide, or 
any other crime, do yna suppose an American will 
submit himself to the jurisdiction and the sentence 
of a British jodge?—thal he will not appeal to his 
own countrymen to rescue him from tha hands of an 
English constable? Reverse the case: Suppose the 
American to he the party prosecuting, and the cul- 
prit to be an Englishman, think you he will not re- 
fuse the authority of an American judge, and appeal 
to his fellow-subjects to deliver him from the grasp 
of a Yankee constable? 1f this joint occupation 
continues there will soon happen collisions and en- 
counters between armed posses of Englishmen and 
Americans; blood will be shed: and what will hap- 
pen then? Our people will come to us with their 
story, and the English subjects will go to their go- 
vernment with their stury, and neither representa- 
tion will probably lose any thing by distance. We 
shall doubtless hear of much that the Englishman 
never was guilty of, and tha English government 
will bear the same of our people. These represen- 
tations will ioflame the passions of men. Certain in- 
dividuals in this country, who seek to fan those pas- 
sions to a,blaze, will avail themselves of so favorable 
an opportunity. Tha appetite for war, always so 
easily excited, will increase oo both sides, until at 
last, contrary to the wishes and efforts of the best 
jand wisest men of both countries, we shall be pre- 
cipitated into a war. 

There is ona great evil in this matter well worthy 
of the consideration of the senate. Already the ap- 
prehension of such a struggle has paralyzed com- 
merce, and capital is fast retreatiog into chests, and 
drawers, and old stockings. "The business commu- 
nity are every where alarmed; and every moment of 
the day that alarm increases, and commerce is moro 
and more paralyzed. The commerce of the United - 
States at this day consists of 2,417,000 tons, while 
the foreign commerce of England is 2,420,759 tons; 
so that we are nearly equal to her; and 1 doubt, upon 
the whole, whether England has greater commercial 
interests to. protect than ourselves. We have 700 
whale ships; a great India commerce; and a large 

; and growing commerce with China; but do you sup- 
pose that any merchant, in the present disturbed 
state of our foreign relations, with this dispute un- 
seltled, will send out his whale ships again after they 
have got safely into port? Will our Indiainen be des- 
patched again to the opposite hamispliere on voyages 
which must delain them for many months in distant 
seas? Far from it. Tha rate of insurance now is 
almost equal to a war premium, and the longer this 
controversy remains open the iore will our com- 
merce be crippled. My wish, therefore, is that it 
should ba to a speedy, aa honorable settlement, If 
we give the notice now proposed, we shal] present 
the question to Great Britain in such a view aa will, 
I believe and hope, induce her to come to a ael tle- 
ment, and that speedily. 

But if this resolution of notice shall fail, the 


over our citizens in Oregon, as Great Britain has | president feeling, (I will not say mortification,) but 


: subjects in that | feeling tifat his proposed measures have not been ac-' 
lease the | territory: so that our citizens shall be as full pro- | cepted, but that, on the contrary, his policy has bean 
shall da- {tected by American tribunala and American officers slightad and overlookad, may, perhaps resolre, for 


i 
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reasons best known to himself, to throw the whole 
responsibility on congress, and suffer things to re 
main as they are until another eongress shall be 
elected, which wil! give the notice that we reluse. 

Jam not, as you well know, in the secrets uf the 
presideut; | speak nothing ex cathedra; [ reason only 
from facts before me; and J fear that the effect of 
our refusa] may-be to induce the president to stop all 
negotiations, and make his appea! directly to the 
country on this question of giving notice. That ap- 
peal will practically be directed to that most dan- 
gerous of al! social elements—party feeling. Every 
latent prejudice against England will be excited and 
roused to its utmost pitch, snd while the commerce 
of the country is paralyzed and men are exaspera- 
ted by the destruction of their business, I fear that, 
inthe end, men will be seft here who will go still 
further than I am disposed to go. 
ever, to myseif to say, in reply to the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) that I have not the re- 
motest idea that, under any circumstances, men 
will ever be sent to this chamher who will be ready 
to go beyond 549 40'. I earnestly hope that no such 
man will be sent here, or any others who will he in 
favor of measures that tend to a war with Great 
Britain. 


‘l have said thus much with a view to explain 
some of the reasons which will induce me to vote in 
favor of the amendment proposed hy my friend from 
Kentacky, (Mr. Crittenden,) and against that re- 
ported to the senate by the coinmittee on foreign re- 
lations. I should not have troubled the senate at 
this time at all, but for the extraordinary course of 
remark which has been indulged in by the senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Allen.) He is the chairman of the 
committee ou foreign relations in this body. He is 
a leading man in the first committee of the first de- 
liberative assembly in the world. As such, what- 
ever falls from him will go from one extemity of 
this land to the other, and will every where be lis- 
tened lo with profound interest. But it will not stop 
there; by the first steamer which leaves our shores 
for England, the remarks of the gentleman, as given 
through the reporters tothe world, will be read with 
the deepest attention, and will excite general alarm. 
By every intelligent mau it will be presumed, from 
the gentleman’s official position, that, in the remarks 
they read, he speaks the sentiments of this senate, or, 
at least, of a great portion of its memhers. He has 
made in thia chamber a speech, the delivery of which 
occupied two days, aud the great body of which con- 
sisted of the most violent lenunciatious of England, 
accompanied by a declaration that she dared not go 
to war; that she had become so weak and imbecile 
that ehe dare not vindicate her own rights. He bas 
told us that the British government will tumble to 
pieces if she shall dare to make war with (his coun- 
try. The gentleman at the same time has extolled 
in the highest terins the bravery of his own country- 
men, aud spoken proudly of their military prowess. 
In this sentiment | agree with him, and have nothing 
to object against the assertion of it. But that an 
honorable senator, holding so distinguished a pasi- 
tion, should rise before this bedy, and elaborately 
endeavor, by his utmost puwer, to excite the feelings 
of liis own country against England, and worse than 
that, to excite the leelings of every Eglishman 
against this country, is, in my judgment, deeply tobe 
regretted. It seems to have been the favorite object 
of that honorable senator to seize every opportunity: 
of discussing thia subject with the avowed purpose 
of preparing the hearts of the people for war. He 
had openly aeknowledged this. Now, liad he con- 
fined his efforts ever: to preparing the hearts of his 
own countrymen for a war with England, it wonid 
not have been so bad by half as to prepare the hearta 
of the English people for a war against us. The 
gentleman has resorted to cvery consideration seem- 
ingly with the express design of exciting and roua- 
ing the pride of every English heart against us.— 
There ts no Englishman who shall read that speech 
who will not feel indignant to find that in the cbam- 
ber of the American senate his nation has been 
openly denounced, and that it has been declared on 
this Hoor that she dare not go to war. Sir, what 
would be the fceling of every American basom on 
teading a speech like that reported in the British 
papers, as delivered by a leading mewber on the 
floor of parliament? From his position at the head 
of the committee on loreign affairs, thal gentleman 
may very naturally be supposed to be the connecting 
link between the president and the senate, and there- 
fore presumed to speak the sentiments and feelings 
of the president himaeli. We way Judge waat will 
be tbe feelings of Englishmen on reading his lan- 
guage, from what we should experience within our- 
selves in tbe like case. Should we not rise with 
great indignation from reading a speech in which 
every topic of reproach and contempt was dwelt up- 
on,end applied to this country and its government, 
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and in which it was openly asserted that we dare not 
goto war with England? 

In reply to such language, I will say (and I hope 
that these poor remarks of mine may accampany 
his to England and elsewhere) that [ do not believe 
that this senate, or any considerahile portion of it, 
approve sentiments like those he uttered in its pres- 
ence. L do not belicve that, if that speech was ap- 
proved hy any gentlemen nf this senate, they eansti- 
tute, al tlie utmost, a third partof our number. J 
cannnnt suppose that any one who heard the gentle- | 
man approved of such an attempt to rouse the feel- 
ings of England against this country, or provoke her | 
toa war. Nor da [ believe the senator spoke the 
sentiments of the President of the United States, or 
nf either branch of congress, or of any considerable 
portion of the members of either, nor those of the 
American people. No, sir, that is not the feeling 
and these are not the sentiments of the American 
people. They respect the English as a great and 
brave nation. True, they never will submit ta be 
irampled on, and they «ill fight sooner than suhmit 


| 


to dishnnor. We have told England so a thousand 
times. But they have no desire, hy insnlt and abuse, 
to inflame England into a war. Had they an oppor- 
tunity of expressing to thal gentleman their real 
sentiments, | am well assured that nine-tenths of | 
their number would tell huo they utterly disapprove 
of such attempts to excite two nations to go to war. 
The senator tella us, and tells Englaud, that she 
dare not goto war with us. No, she dare not. Well, 
sir; and the moment it shall be believed in England 
that that is the sentiment of the American congress, 
what will be tne resul? Every British heart will 
throb with one united feeling, and every Englishman, 
every Irishman, every Scotchman will rally to the 
assistance of his government. Once make them be | 
lieve that we think that of them, and war will be, 
inevitable. j 


I dv not belong to that class of men who seek to į 
depreciate their own country, and to exalt ike cha 
racter and strength of England, or af any other fo- 

i reign power; but [ hold it ta be my duty, as a senti- 
inel placed on this pnst, ta tell this senate and thia 
nation thal we are not in a conditian, either ina 
military or a naval point of view, to mcet the danger 
of a warif itshould come. If we were in danger 
of a war with France, I should hold it equally my 
duty to declare what the real posture of the country 
actually was. This is not depreciating the power 
of my country; itis but warning the country of what 
her duty is. Was it a very friendly part in the sena- 
tor from Ohio to condemn the whale speech of the 
senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cas.) That honora- 
ble senator thought that it belonged to him as his 
public duty to tell the senate, and to tell the coun- 
try, through our reporters, that we are in danger of 
war, and ought to arm the nation to meet it; thet, in 
the present condition of our army aad navy, they 
were an insufficient defence for the protection of 
our national interests, and that he did with all his 
energy. We unanimously voted that the appropri- 


ate committee should inquire into the fact. No wise 
nation will go into contest citlier overrating its own 
strength or underrating the strength of its enemy.— 
More battles have been lost, and more war has 
proved disastrous from this cause than from almost 
any other. 


I entirely concur with the views which the sena- 
tors from Michigan and Florida have expressed on 
this subject., They are not alarmists; but, in the 
high place they occupy, they have exposed the naked 
and unguarded condition of their country, and, so 
doing, they were strictly in the path of their duty. 

The honorable senator from Ohio tells us that 
England dare not go to war, because she is cxceed- 
ingly weak—so weak that she cannot defend herself; 
and this because her navy has lately lost that su- 
premacy which he admits that she forinerly enjoyed, 
He says it is not now as powerful as it was in 1802 


and 1803. In this sentiment I entirely diiler fro.n 
the senator, and I will make an effort to show that 
he is mistaken. So far fram thinking that the naval 
power of Great Britain is less now than 1t was in 
1802, [ think, on the contrary, that at this hour it is 
greater than 1t ever was before. 

[Mr. 2ilen here rose to explain. What he had 
said was, that the naval power of Great Britain was 
less, relatively, to the naval powerof the world now 
than in 1802— that it bore then a greater proportion 
to the united naval power of all other nations than 
it did now.] 


Mr. Clayton resumed. This position is still more 
objectionable than the other, as l shall endeavor 
to show. 

I have in my hand the statistics, which have been 
carefully collected from the highest authorities.— 
Here Mr. C. entered intu the details of the follow- 
ing statement: 
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Having accompanied the items of the ahove tahle 
with appropriate remarks in explanation, Mr. C. 
proceeded to say: 


Aud now what is the result collected from these. 
authentic materials? The results are these, and [ 
wish the senate and the cauntry to be well acquaint- 
ed with them- not in order to disparage the strength 
of my own country, hut that that country may un-, 
derstand the true slate of things; that it may he 
aware of its own weakness, and thus be induced to 
awake to its duty, Look at the fact. For the pro- 
tection of every hundred thousand tons of our com- 
mercial wealth we have 100 guns; but England has 
540; France has 1,030; Russia has 3.467; Denmark 
has 877; Sweden 103, and Holland 777. In other 
words, England has seven times as many guns as we 
to defend the same amount of commerce; France 
ten limes as many; Russia has /hirly five times as 
many: Denmark eight times; Sweden seven times, 
and Holland eight lunes as many. 


If the senator is desirons of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength of England, as compared with that 
of the rest of the world, he has here the means of 
doing it. He will find, on that examination, that 
England is guarded at every point. Her military 
mears are greater at this tine than they ever were 
before since she has been a nation. [f we could 
choose for ourselves a period the most favorable for 
atlacking her with a prospect of success, this would 
be the very last I should select. 


And now l:t it not be supposed that I seek to de- 
preciate our own strength, or to exaggerate hers.— 
On the contrary, I have rather understated the Brit- 
ish power. J have drawn my statistics from sources 
of the very highest order. | did not take the largest 
statements [ have seen of the force of Great Britain, 
but adopted those which were the most reliable. I 
hold, in the language ol Hemmings, " 

“To broach a war, and not to bs assur'd 
Of csrtain means to m iki: a lair defence, 
Howe'er the cause be right, may justly seem 
A wilful madness.” 


If we have a clear and indisputable right to the 
whole territory of Oregon, we ought to select for its 
assertion and maintenance a time when we are ready 
to maintain it. Without expressing any opinion on 
the question whether we are ready now, I leave 
every senator to decide it 1a his own basom, for 
himself. 


The people of the United States have not mani- 
fested any want of confidence in the executive: they 
have not formed themselves into parties on this 
question: the difference among them, so far as any 
difference exists, arises from an honest dilference of 
opinion as to the foreign relations of the country. [ 
believe that my countrymen are as ready to go to 
war for the defence of their just rights as any peo- 
ple on tlie face of the earth. All that the senator 
from Ohi> said, and all that he ean say in regard to 
their bravery, or their ability to protect themselves. 
| heartily concur with. I do not underrate their 
prowess in battle: far, very far from it. But I be- 
lieve that if they could all be gathered together in 
one mass in front of the president's mansion, know- 
ing that he has the power to deoide the question 
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whether we shall have war or peace, they would 
address him in some such language as was used by 
the conqueror of Agincourt, when he called his 
council round him and asked them to give him their 
honest, sincere opinion as to his right to ga to war 
with France. On that solemn occasion he said tr 
them, as he is represented by the greatest of oui 
dramatic poets: ' 


* God forbid, i 
That yon should fash‘on, wrest, or bow your reading. 
Or nicely charge your understanding saol 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Svits not in native colors with the truth; 
For God doth know how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in apprahation 
Of what your wisdom shall incite us to: 
Therelore take heed how you impawn our persons, 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war: 
IVe charge you in the name of God, take heed! 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of bleed, whose guiltless drops 
Are every onc a wo, a sore complaint, 
*Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality.” 


So I say: while l ailmit, nay insist, that. my coun- 
irymen are as brave as any people on carth, and as 
prompt to vindicate their rights; and while I wetl| 
know thataf you convince them that their title to} 
Oregon is clear and indisputable, they will be as | 
ready and as able to maintain it as any nation in the: 
world can be, l would charge this senate, in the name 
of God, to take heed! { 

If we are to have a war with England, an empire 
more powerful than ever was Rome in her palmiest 
days, in God's name let us havé a just cause; then, 
we shall all strike together, and 1 have no doubts or: 
fears as to the issue. But first let the people—first 
let ourselves be convinced that we are in the right. ; 
Do not let us go to hattle in a bad cause; in one that, 
is righteous ] know that we can fight as well as any | 
people that ever lived. i 

li this matter must come to a war, the respons: | 
bility will rest on the head of the president of the 
United States and his cabinet. Ii will be, as has 
truly been observed, such a war as the world never; 
saw. l will be “the carnival of death, the vintage 
of the grave.” It will be a war between men who 
profess to be Christians: with a people allied to our- 
selves in feeling more than all the nations of the! 
world; a pcople far advanced before all mankind in 
intelligence and civilization; a nation which approxi- | 
mates more than any other to our own principles of | 
free government; a people who think they know their | 
righis and who dare maintain them; a people skilful | 
in var, brave to a proverb, and amply supplied with 
all means and sincws of warfare. 

If we go to war with this people about our ttle 
to all Oregon, the responsibility will not rest with 
me. Not on me or mine, oh God! let any portion | 
of the guilt or the sin of such a war ever be found! 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
A LETTER FROM WM. ©. RIVES, OF VIRGINIA, 
TO A FRIEND IN WASHINGTON. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Castle Hill, February 5, 1846. 

My pean sir: FFe dhe people huve been contemplat- 
ing with no small degree of anxiety the progress of 
the discussions at Washington on tho question ol 
Oregou. Withdrawn entirely from political pursuits, 
and without the slightest desire again to engage in 
them, J have, nevertheless, as a good citizen, not 
been able to steel myself into indillerenee to what 
so nearly concerns the interests and happiness of our 
common country. Though a passenger ooly, one may 
be allowed a natural Jeeling of solicitude for the 
safety of the ship in which the lives and lortunes of 
us all are equally embarked. 


It can no longer be disguised, whatever little oc- 
casion there is forst in the reason and nature o1 
things, that the question of Oregon, from the cx- 
treme groonds on wluüch it has been placed by the 
temerity of politicians, 1s in great danger of hccom 
ing a question of peace or war, War with the most 
powerlul nation of the earth. for a ferra incognita of 
undetermined ownership, to which au absufute aud 
exclusive Utle in the United States has Jong been de- 
nied, while our equal rights to. settle and occupy it 
with other uations 1s usreservedly adwilicd, 13 too 
grave a coulingency, however lightly at may be 
deemed of by the orators at Washington, nol to 
awaken all the attention of a sober and thinking peo- 
ple. Tu thein it seems, in the first place, consider- 
ing the vastly superior power vf one of the parties 
on that element by which only the cuunlry in dis- 
pute (separated as it is from us hy an almost inter- 
minable desert, atlording nothing tor the subsistence 
of an army) can be approached with an adequate 
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| largest mas$ of the American people. 
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military force, that to provoke a war for it in the 
present naval and military disparity of the two pow- 
ers, would be the certain means of losing the very 
object of the contest; while, if things be left to the 
silent ani natpral operation of time, aided by legiti- 
mate and judicions measures of policy, the territory 
must sean become a peaceful and undisputed con- 
quest to the enterprise of American emigration. 
Bootless and fatal as the war would be in regard 
tn its immediate object, its calamitous operation on 
sli the great interests of tbe nation it is hardly in 
the power of langnage to describe. Commerce, ag- 
riculture, navigation, would at once feel its wither- 
ing effects, in being excluded from their accustomed 
haunts, or deprived of their most profitable markets. 
The noble cities on our seaboard, the great empori- 
ums of trade and tlie proud monuments of Ameri- 
ean industry and wealth, would be exposed to al- 
most certain devastations by the immensely superior 
and overpowering steam marine of our adversary, 
with all its improved enginery of destruction. The 


from war?” Phocion, who had been called by the 
voice of the people no less than forty-five times to the 
command of the Athenian armies, and had approved 
his valor and generalship in many a battle-field, 
calmly replied, “Yes, | dare; though 1 know thou 
wouldst be in my power in time of war, and I shall 
be in thine in time of peace.” On another occasion, 
Demosthenes, whose resistless eloquence, as we know, 
‘fulmined over Greece to Macedon and Artaxerxes’ 
throne," sought to drive this gallant advacate of 
peace and fearless champion in war from his pacific 
counsels to the Athenian people hy thus addressing 
him: “The Athenian peaple will certainly kill thee, 
Phocion, some day or other.” Phocion answered, 
“they will kill me if they are mad, but it will be you, 
if they are in their sense. The same history re- 
cords that Demosthenes, the eloquentapostle of war, 
in the ever-memorable and decisive day of Chero- 
nea, quitted his post, threw away his arms, and fled 
from tbe battle-field, while Phocion, the intrepid 
counsellor of peace, when overruled in one of his 


best bleod of our gallant countrymen would be | last efforts to preserve his country from war, at the 
poured out like water opon a hundred battlefields.— | age of fourseore years, placcd himself at the bead 
The hard-earned strbstanee of the people would be ; of his country to conduct them to the field. 


extracted from them for the support of a wide-wast- 
ing contest of illimitable duration. A load of debt 
and taxation would he entailed upon posterity.— 
Every scheme of social and political amelioration 
would be arrested amid the clangor of arms. Our 
institutions, designed for the security of liberty and 
the interests of peace ond humanity, would be ex- 


‘posed to a new and dangerous bias from the sum- 


mary usages and stcrn exigencies of war; and, in 
short, American improvement and development, in 
all their branches, would reccive a retrograde check, 
Mom which a century would scarce suffice to restore 
them. 

By some, ] am aware, it is thought altogether un- 
worthy an American statesman to heed considera- 
tions like these; that it is deemed a lofty and praise- 
worthy patriotism to rush to war upon the slightest 
pretence, perfectly blind and indifferent to conse- 
quences; and that a war, with England especially, is 
always wcleome to the national prejudices, aod a 
certain passport to popularity for those who promote 
and advocate it. Others there are, I fear, who, 
without at all participating in these sentiments, are 
yet withheld from boldly and man(ully opposing 
them, by the idea that whoever dares avow himself 
the advocate of peace becomes the doomed and ine- 
vitable victim of popular odium. Both of these 
classes of politicians, ip my humble judgment, great- 
ly mistake the feelings of the sound aod by far the 
The people 
desire peace. They know how intimately connect- 
ed it is with their well-being, the fair rewards of their 
industry, the prosperity of their families, the hal- 
lowed associations of the domestic altar. It is they 
wha pay the cost of war, bear its burdens, feel its 
sacrifices, 


{tis no less to dishonor their inhumanity and in- 
telligence to suppose that they. cherish unchristian 
and inexpiable resentments against the land of their 
fathers, from which we have derived our own free- 
born spirit, and the whole circle of our moral, social, 
and political characteristics 'Tbey know foll well 
itis through our rich inheritance of Anglo-Saxon 
freedom and Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise that 
we arc all that we are—presenting in the eyes of 
mankind an exemple of progress and development 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world.— 
lC we have had quarrels with England, they have 
been nobly avenged and a noble naturc disdains to 
brood vindictively over the past. Rather would they 
look upon England and America, in the language of 
Edmund Burke's admirable letter to Dr. Franklin at 
the close of the revolutionary contest, as “(the two 
branches” of the great Anglo Saxon family, destined 
henceforward to exalt their common ancestry, lan- 
guage, literature, and religion, by a generous rivalry 
in the humanizing arts of peace and science, and the 
mutual interchanges of a friendly and beneficial 
commerce. 

If any politician, (hen, should suppose that he is 
to gain popular favor by inciting an punecesary war 
with England, he will, in my opinion, have commit- 
ted a grievoos mistake. Phe statesman who will 
secure to hunself the largest share of the general 
confidence and respect, is he who shall strive most 
strenuously to preserve to (he nation the blessings of 
peace, and who, if war shall come in spite of all his 
efforts to avert, will be found standing most firmly 
by his country in ber hour of need. History has 
read to us some instrective lessons on this subject, 
which have nol been lost upon the intelligent people 
vf America. It is recorded that when one of those 
war-agitators, whom Plutarch sigoiticantly describes 
as public barralors, While attempting to inflame the 
people of Athens to war, reproachfully interrogated 
Phocion, '*Dare you Pliociop, dissuade the Athenians 
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If the paths of true glory, in the days of the Athe- 
nian democracy, were the paths of peace, how much 
more so are they now! The benign influence of 
Christianity and the enlightened genius of modern 
civilization have operated a mighty change in the 
feelings of mankind. The fame snd popularity so 
much coveted by public men are no longer awarded 
as the peculiar prize of war and of warlike counsels. 
The sublime poet of our mother tongue, clothing 
himself in the mantic of superhuman authority, 1m- 
pressively teaches: 

“If there he in glory nught of good, 

It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance ——.” 

The rights and honor of the nation we all desire 
to see maintained, but tbey can be properly and suc- 
cessfully maintained only by dignity, maderation, 
wisdom, and justice. What is there in the present 
attitude of England in regard to Oregon which 
shauld impel us to provoke a war with her, and tempt 
the uncertain and hazardous fortune of a conflict of 
arms? Has she done any thing to invade our rights 
in the territory, orto insultour national honor? Both 
governments claim rights there, and the citizens and 
subjects of both have made settlements there. Has 
England attempted or threatened to expel our citi- 
zens from any portion of the territory now occupied 
by them? Has she advanced any new pretensions 
offensive to our national dignity? Nothing of all 
this. On the contrary, she abides in all things by 
the arrangements which have existed, by mutual 
consent, for twenty-eight years, and itis our gover» 
ment, not hers, which seeks to change them. 

But it is said that we have ‘ta clear and ungues- 
tionable right to the whole of Oregon,” and that 
this sweeping title must now be asserted and enforc- 
ed, for which purpose expressly the convention of 
joint occupancy is proposed to be abrogated. The 
entire course of the past proccedings of our gavernes 
ment on the subject is utterly inconsistent witb thia 
new-born theory of a clear and unquestionable right 
to the whole of Oregon, which in its origin rcets up» 
on no better foundation thao the fiat of a party con- 
venticle, not one member of which, in all probabili- 
ty, ever seriously investigated the title they thus 
dogmatically proclaimed. If our title to the tohote 
of Oregon be thus clear and unquestionable, how has 
it happened that the American government has four 
several times, aud in the last instance with the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Polk himself, proposed to yicld to Great 
Britain nearly one-half of i? If we hava a come 
plete exclusive claim to the whole of Oregon, how 
again has it happened tiat by two formal conven- 
tions, that of 1818 and of 1827, we lave so far re- 
cognised that the claims of Great Britain are not 
withont some foundation, at least, as tongree to hold 
the territory in common with her for an indefinite 
period? The truth is, 14 is impossible to look at the 
long ond sble discussions which have been carried on 
between the two govcrunients ot the subject for 
more than a quarter of a century, and nol to see at 
a glance that the United States have never hitherto 
considered the right to Oregon, as a whole, free from 
difficulties and embarrassments, or that the claims 
of Great Britain were so unfpunded, in every parti- 
cular, as to justify us in. treating them as mere idle 
pretensions. Mr. Gallatin, who has borne so able 
and distinguished a part in these discussions, has just 
given his testimony to the nation that there are ques- 
tions of a doubtful and debateable character which have 
ever been fell to embarrass the establishment of our 
title, in the latitude in which it ia now put forth.— 
The official correspondence of the other eminent 
and distinguished citizen, (Mr. Rush,) by whom the 
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defence of the American claims w 
and faithfully conducted at London, 
to the same effect. 

"From what quarter of the horizon, then, has this 
Rew and clear light broken in upon a question which 
the American government and its most experienced 
and able ministers have hitherto considered, to some 
extent at least, doubtful and debateable? We in the 
country have anxiously sought information on the 
subject from every source which was accessible to 
us. We believe with General Jackson that it ja a 
sound precept of national honor, in our relations 
with foreign powers, to “ask nothing that is not 
clearly right,” as well as “to snbmit to nothing that 
is wrong.” We desired, therefore, before the public 
sanction was irrevocably given to measures intended 
io enforce our rights, and involving. the hazard of 
the last appeal of nations, to understand enrrectly 
the nature and just extent of those rights, and the 
foundation opon which they rest. We turned natu- 
rally to the able correspondence of our secretaries 
of state, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan, whieh ac- 
companies the presidents message. have never 
known any documents of that character to be more 
generally read, or to be mure anxiously and careful- 
ly considered. It may not be without its use to let 
you know the impression they have made upon the 
minds of the people, a0 far as Í have been able tocol- 
lect it from a free intercourse with intelligent men 
of both parties in my own neigliborhood. 

The lucid and admirably drawn letter of Mr. 
Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, containing tis statement 
and view ef the American claims, has made a pow- 
erful impression upon the common sense of the 
country. He rests onr title mainly upon the undis- 
puted prior discovery, entry, and exploration (to a 
certain distance) of the mouth and channel of the 
Columbia river by our own hardy and gallant coun- 
tryman, Capt. Gray, in 1792; followed by the equally 
undisputed prior discovery and exploration of some of 
its sources and upper branches, and tracing ils course 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Oecan, in 
the great national enterprise conducted with such 
distinguished hardihond and bravery by Messia, 
Lewis and Clark in 1805 and 1806; and that again 
followed by the prior settlements made in tle coun- 
try by our own citizens, and especially thc establish- 
ments founded by the American Fur Company in 
1811, under the sagacious lead of Mr. Astor, at a 
place near the mouth of the Columbia river, which 
was thence named after him, with two similar es- 
tablishments six hundred and titty miles higher up 
the river; and, finally, the formal restoration in 1818 
of Astoria (which had been taken hy a part of the 
British naval force in the war of 1812) under a sti- 
pulation of tlie treaty of peace, which provided that 
‘tall territories, places, and possessions, taken by 
either party froin the other during the war, should 
be restored.” In seeing our claims placed upon soch 
tangible grounds as these, with so much clearness 
and force, the pubhe judgment was fortified in an 
honest conviction ef our right to the extent to which 
these grounds fairly carried it. Candid and reflect- 
ing men felt, too, that a title thas sustaincd was 
founded in & just and sound principle—the actual 
and permanent incorporation of our own labor aud 
enterprise wità the subject we elaimed—tlie princi- 
ple to which property itself owes its origin and in- 
stitution. “There is nothing laocifol, arbitrary, con- 
structive, symbolical, in a title s0 derived. No mo- 
mentary saying of mass—no transitory rearing of cross- 
ts on some desolate and abandoned shiore—to stand 
in lieu of actual aud bona fide appropriation, lo give 
title to vast regions and even continents by mere 
idle mockeries, and to play the dog in the manger 
against the euterprise of all the rest of mankind. 


The title, however, thus clearly established in the 
argument of Mr. Calhoun, it most be borne in mind, 
is not a title to the whole ot Oregon. It is a title, as 
he himself describes it, "to the portion of the terr- 
tory drained by the Columbia river aud its tributa- 
ries." "The whole of Oregon, as now understood, 
comprehends the entire country from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, which liesbetween the 429 
and the 54° 40'of north latitude. The Columbia’ 
river enters the ocean a little above the 46ih degree 
of north latitude. Its course for some hundred niles 
from the ocean is nearly due east and west, and then 
one of its principal branches bears, in its upward 
course, to the southwest, having its source near the 
42° of north latitude, while the other branch bears 
to the north and northeast, having its source very 
far in the interior, and it is said near the 53° of north 
latitude. The effect of Mr. Calhoun’s view of our 
title, then, would be to give us a large extent of in 
land country, corresponding with the basin of the 
Columbia aad its tributaries, with such a limited and 
reasonable portion of the coast above and below the 
mouth of tbe river as might be considered fairly 
appurtenant to the ownership of the mouth. A large 


as so learnedly 
bears testimony 


partion of the coast betwcen the 42d and 549 40* of 
north latitude, anit all the inland couatry north and 
east of the valley of the Columbia, and laying be- 
tween that valley and the sea, and extendiag thence 
tn the 549 40? of north latitude, would not be em- 
braced by this tile To make out, then, “the clear 
and undisputable right tothe whole of Oregon, which 
was proclaimed by the Baltimore conveotion, and 
adopted as a part of ils creed by the president, it 
became necessary to insist upon other and less tena- 
ble views of our title. Accordingly, the president 
iuforms us, in his message at the openingof congress, 
that “by his direction Gur title to the thole Oregon 
territory was asserted, and. as is believed, maintain- 
ed hy irrefragable facts and arguments.” in the boll of Pope Alexander VI.; by which that 

This task was, of course, to he performed hy Mr. | pontiff, sacrilegiously claiming, as vicar and repre- 
Buchanan, and has doubtless been execs ted with all [sentative of Christ, a right of dominion over all the 
the ingenuity and ability which the nature of the | kingdoms of the earth, granted to Spain in 1493 (the 
case admitted. Bot I may be permitted to say, all the coun- 


with | Year after the discovery of America) 
all my sentiments of personal regard for that gen-! tries inhabited by infi lels which she had discovered 
tleman, that plain people in the country, on reading 


‘or should discover, and, drawing a meridian line 
his two long and elaborate leltersto Mr. Pakenham, from pole to pole a hundred leagnes to the westward 
were not a little startled to find that his argument, of the Azores, bestowed in the plenitude of his power 
in asserting an absolute aid exclusive sovereignty im 


and bounty all to the west of this imaginary line 
Spoin over the whole territory of Oregon previous to 
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the king hts master, and vowed to defend it with his 
arms against all his enemies,” conld be a valid ap- 
propriation of that highway of nations, The rule 
settled by the law and usages of nations in all such 
cases is clearly laid down in the statement of the 
American claim submitted tn the British commis- 
sioners by Mr. Gallatin in 1896, as follows: “Prior 
disenvery gives a right to occupy, provide that oc- 
cupancy takes place within a reasonable time, and 
is ultimately followed by permanent settlements and 
by the cultivation of the soil?” 

But, much as Mr. Buchanan makes of the S 
title, he fails, | apprehend, to do (ull justie 
history. He does not trace it up tn its original source 


panish 
e to its 


- ^ H a 
upon Spain, and all to the east of it upon Portugal, 


the Florida treaty of 1819, uiterly demulished, if, This, doubtless, was the real foundation of all the 
true, the whole fabric of our meritorious title built absurd and ridiculous pretensions of Spin in the 
up by the energy, enterprise, and labors of our own New World. Sie claimed the whole continent of 
citizens, and which they had just seen conclusively America, its Atlantic as wellas its Pacific side, — 
established, as they thought, hy the argument of Mr, ! How this title was regarded by the sober sense of 
Calhoun. The treaty of J819, after establishing the ‘the rest of mankind, the successive settlements made 
boundary line between the United States west of the alld maintained by England, France, and Holland, 
Mississippi and the then Spanish province of Mexico, | all along the Atlantic coast, (that which naturally 
along the Sabine river and other specified lincs and rst attracted the attention of European euterprise,) 
courses, un to the source of the Arkansas, in lati- ave sufficiently proclaimed to posterity. — 
tude 420 north, and thence hy that parallel of lati- Mt. Buchanan, "ipa ser Says that the rights of 
tude to the Pacific ocean, contains a clause of mu- Sovereignty ND Spain had asserted for near 
tual renunciation, in whieh his Catholic majesty, on three centnries, _(corresponding with the date of 
his part, renounces and cedes to the United States the Papal grant just referred to,) "over the whole 
“all his rights, claims, and pretensions to any territo- western side of North “nerica, aa far north as the 
ries east aud north of the ahove line.” It is these SISU first desree of latitude, had never heen scri- 
vague "rights, claims, and pretensions,” derived Ously questioned by auy European nation '*before 
from Spain in 1819, which, Mr. Buchanan’s argu- the Nootka convention.” Mr. Gallatin, in the able 
ment asserts, give us a guod titleto the whole of Ore letters recently written by him and puhlished at 
gon. He, therefore, magnifies and cxalis the Spa- Washington, states very appositely that the exclu- 
nish title with all the force of langnage he can em- *i¥e pretenstons of Spain were practically question- 
ploy, without seeming to be at all conscious, in the ed and wholly disregarded in all the British colonial 
zeal of the moment, of the suicidal effect of his ar- Charters of the seventeenth century, the limits of 
gument on the true American title, derived from the | Which were expressly described as extending from 
well-tested achievements of our own citizens. But Sea to sea. But, to come down to later times, it is a 
people in the country take these things a little more remarkable and instructive circumstance, that when 
cooly. They conld not help saying to themselves, if Spain appealed to France, in virtue ol the family 
the Spanish title were ol that high, absolute, and Compact, for aid and support in the Nootka contro- 
imposing character which Mr. Buchanan represents YETSy, her own ally and friend deuied her claim of 
it to have been, then all the acts of onr countrymen | Sovereiznty on the northwest coast of America. In 
and government on which we have hitherto so con. a report of the diplomatic committee of the consti- 
fidentiy relied as constituting an impregnahle title tuent a-sembly on the subject, of which the cele- 
for us—the hardy and successu] adventure of Capt. brated Mirabean was rapporteur, or chairman, it is 
Gray—the noble expedition of Lewis and Clarke, expressly declared that the territory iu dispute he- 
set on foot by onr own goverament—the settlements i Cen the two pagarsiin tnih belongs to memes fr 
made in the territory by our enterprising citizens-— 18 the property ol us inhabitants whom Nature 
all these were bnt law less violations of the rights of , CR Dy placed there," And then the commitiee 
another power, whieh could not give us the slightest | adds; “This Jine of distinction appears a little more 
semblance of claim, bnt exhibit us to the world in consonant to justice than that marked out by the 
the odions character of land pirates. | Pope: and these people, distant from us as thes arc, 
Thinking meo, too, became curious to know on (a they are oppressed, are they not our ales E 

what foundation this exclusive and overshadowing | Mr. Buchanan expends a great deal of ingenious 
title to vast unsettled regions, which was so much | labor upon the ferms of the Nootka convention, to 
dwelt upon by Mr. Buchanan, contd repose. They j*how ihat Spain did not expressly renouace her 
turned with cazerness; therefore, to his second let- | Claim of exclusive sovereignty upon the northwest 
ter in which be oudertakes to trace the origin and , Cast of Atoerica by the letter of that convention; 
vindicate the legitimacy of the Spanish title, I]e and he also contends that the convention was nulli- 
gives a long account of the voyages of Spanish na. fied by the sub-equent war which occurred between 
vigators, beginning two and three hundred years | the contracting parties iu 1796, has never since heen 
450, (some of them of disputed authenticity, and one , Fevived, and is therefore no longer in ea 
of them, of leading importance, treated as fabulous | great deference, these seein ,le me tn be immaterial 
by our negotiator m 1826,*) and tells us that one na- questions. The important inquiry is as to the ope- 
vigator landed aud went on shore at such a place, ano. |! ation aud effect of facts, not words. Spain, claim- 
ther anchored in a cerlain harbor, and, finally, that | ing to be the absolnte sovereign of the northwest 
others went through the prescribed ceremony of tak- CORAM oleAimer ian, captured Tb vessels which 
ing possession, as 1t was called, of the country in the | She foun at Noot 3, and took possesion of a trading 
oame of their sovereign, by celebrating moss and ereci- | estahiisliment aud bnildings erected there by British 
ing crosses with inserptions And hete the story ends. subjects, expressly on the ground that ber rights of 
No actual occupancy, no setllements made apy where, SEES Hen been violated by what she con- 
no real permanent bona fide appropriation of the coun- | Sdered as acts of foreign and unauthorized intrusion 
try, such as has always been held necessary to con-|"PO0 her territory. England directly deried the 
sumniate the inchoale tittle derived from discovery. Spauish claim of sovereignty, alleged that the coun- 
In the ahsence of all such zcts, the people, who ap- | Y was still open © (lia first occupant, that her sub- 
preciate substance more than form, have not heen Jais had rightfully made a settlement there, and 
able to comprehend how the saying of mass aud set-. d med ol P uan and indemnity to the 
ling up of crosses, and then abandoning the country, dual ae eS or the acts of force commitied 
can torm an effectnai taking possession of it any {2888 them, and restoration of the buildings ond tracts, 
more than the celebrated achievement of the Spa |9f (and of epi they had been dispossessed. The 
nish navigator who first discovered the Pacilic Ocean, eati controversy turned c:: the sovereign territori- 
and who, as Robertson states, “advancing up to the | #! rights claimed by Spain upon the aorti west coast. 
middle inthe waves, wilt his sword and buckler, in agreeing pw P Ju Eito o SA 
; i 2 P zreein, ri 9 Bri- 

took possession of the watery domaia in the name of lish subjects the buildings and tracts of land of which she 
See Mr. Gallatin’s letter to Mr. had dispossessed them, as being trespassers upon her 
territory and Jurisdiction, she condemaed and repu- 


*Voyage of Fuca 
Clay, Nov. 25tb, 1826. 


was superadied of the right of the subjects of Great 
Britain, in. future, to make settlements in any part 
of the territory not. previously oceupied, was hut a 


necessary und inevitable corollary. The effect of 
these facts and circumstances, without reference to 
the particular terms of the convention, or the ques- 
tion of ifs being still in force as a wrilten campact, 
(although it will be seen hy reference to cfficial do- | 
cuments that our former negotiator, Mr Gallatin, | 
differs from Mr. Buchanan, aud considered the con- 
vention still in furce.t) was the practical surrender by 
Spain of her claim of exclusive suvereignty over the 
northwest coast of America, asan operative and 
subsisting right. Such was the universal understand- 
ing of the transaction by all Europe at the time it 
took place, as contemporary history affords the most | 
abunuant testimony. | 

Mr. Buchanan lakes occasion more than once, in 
very empathic terms, to remark that there is no evi- 
dence that the Nootka Sunnd, or any other spnt on' 
the northwest coast, was ever surrendered to Great 
Britain by Spain in pursuance of the stipulations of | 
the convention, and he afterwars quotes the authori- , 
ty of an historical writer in England, (Be!shain,) 


nion in England has made sensible advances towards 
a just and practicable basis of compromise. Shall 
we recede from our own ground as she advances to- 
wards it, and show ourselves less p'acticsble as she 
heconies more so? | trust not. England has formally 
proposed the line of the Columbia river, with some 
collateral advantages elsewhere, as a basis of com- 
promise. For obvious reasons, we can never ac- 
cede to it. We have proposed the extension of our 
houndary east of the Rocky Mountains, along the 
49th parallel of north latitnde to the Pacific ocean, 
as a hasis of compromise. England has declined it. 
lt has long been manifest to those who have atten 
lively considered the correspondence between the 
(wo governments, where the shoe pinched, and 
would continue to pinvh, in this proposition of ours 
to England. It is particularly disclosed in a conver- 


jsation of Mr, Huskisson, one of the British com- 
; missioners, with Mr. Gallatin, which is thus report- 
‘ed by the latter in his letter to Mr. Clay, secretary 


of state, on the twenty-fifth of November, 1826:— 
“Mr. Huskisson said that it would be lamentable 
that, in this sge, two such nations as the U, States 
and Great Britain should be drawn to a rnpture on 
such a subject as the uncultivated wilds of the north- 


sirongly biased hy party feelings against the adnun-! West coast, But the honor and dignity of both coun. 
istratiun. which concluded the convention, for the tries must be respected, and the mutual convenience 
statement “that the Spanish flag flying at Nootka, @! hoth parties should alsn be consulted. He then 
was never struck, and that the territory has heen Chjected to the straight line which we proposed, us 
virtoally relinquished hy England.” On this suhject haviag no regard to such convenience, and observed 
J find, in a book distinguished by its careful accura- , Particularly that its cutting off the southern portion 
cy, und habitually appealed to » 1th great respect in of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island (that on which 
diplomatic discussions, (Koch’s Historre .bregee of Nootka Sound is situated) was quite inailniissible."* 
the treaties of peace hetween the powers of Europe: Mr. Gallatin replied by showing the stil! stronger 
since the peace of Westphalia, continued by Scho-! objections, on onr part, to the line of Columbia ri- 
el),) the following explicit circumstantial statement Yer, as proposed by England, and concluded by stat- 
to the contrary, which I translate literally frum the ing that we covid not agree to any boundary line 
text: “The execution of the convention of the 28th Which "would not give us a portion of Fuca's 
‘October, 1790" [ihe Nootka convention] “experi- Straits," the arm of the sea which separates Van- 
‘enced some diffirulties which delayed it till 1795 —{couver’s Island from the continent. Here, then, 
"They were terminated the 23d of March of that! Were plainly developed the elements of the natural 
‘year, on the spol itself, by the Spanish Brigadier and ultimate solution of this vexed question, The 
"Alava and the English Lieutenant Poara, who ex- Objections of both parties would be obviated, and 
‘changed declarations in the hay of Nootka; afler the wants of both provided for, hy running the boun- 
‘which the Spanist: fart was destroyed, the Spaniards “ary along the 49th parallel of north latitude—not 
‘embarked, ani! the English flag was planted there in ‘© the main ocean, so a» to cut off the southern ex- 
‘sign of possession, "* j tremity of Vancouver's Island. hut across the conti- 

nent to. the arm of the sea (Fuca’s Straits) which 


I have adverted to these considerations connected 4 
separates Vancouver’s Island from the main land, 


with the ancient exclusive, Spanish title, as now 


urged by our government, because I am fully of the, 


opinion expressed by Mr Gallatin, in. one of his 
late letters, that our cause is weakened instead of 
being strengthened, by bringing (o its support dubi- 
ous and extreme claims. Our genuine Aluerican 


and then, slightly deflecting to the south, make the 
middle of those straits the boundary hne, to their 
junction with the ocean in about 45° 30* north Iati- 
tude. Nature herself suggests this compromise, and 
it is impossible to look on the map without having it 
at once presented both to the eye and mind by its 


title is tuo good a one to be thus hazarded or ex- p 4 bul o a 
changed. EA us not repeat the old folly of losing. Pies and conna to physical entrons 

the substance by grasping at the shadow. With aj lt is, accordingly, the arrangement which Mr. 
firm consciousness of our own just rights, we may | Gallatin, with all the authority of his experience 
afford to treat with respect the claims of others. It} and long familiarity with the subject, has just re- 
would seem difficult, after all that has passed, now commended to the wisdom and conciliatory disposi- 
to say that England has no colorable claims what- | on of both countries, as “the only natural, equita- 
ever in any part of Oregon. In the northern part of | ble, and practicable line of amicable division? which 
that territory she has claims which she professes tof ®as occurred to him. The same compromise was 
sustain on gsounds similar to those ou which our | Very furcibly recommended, twelve months ago, in 
own, in other portions of the territory, rest—the dis. | 40 excellent address before the Mercantile Library 
covery and exploration of Frazer's river, [rom the Association of Buston, by one of our most enlight- 
interior of the continent, hy McKenzie; its continu- | ened practical citizens, (Mr. Win. Sturgis, of that 
ed use by her subjects for navigation and trade; the | £11.) who, in the prosecution of his commercial 
early establishments made by the Northwest Com- ANd tautival pursuits,has repeatedly visited the north- 
pany in the vicinity of that river; discoveries, ex- West coast, and made himself thoroughly acquainted 
plorations, and surveys of the coast by her naviga- with our national interests in that quarter. ‘The late 
tors; and her settlement at Nootka, which it cost her article of the Landon Times, and a very remarka- 
three millions slerling, in her controversy with cable and judicious paper which appeared in the Lon- 
Spain, to maintain. fam not prepared to say how | don Examiner of the 25th April Jast, ani said to be 
far any of these claims may be well founded. But, from a highly enlightened and distinguished source. 
they exist: and they have hitherto been so far re- Bive us ground to hope (hat so fair and reasonable a 
spected by our government that we have, on four | compromise will not want able and influential advo-. 
several occasions, submitted a formal proposal to | cates on both sides of the Atlantic. 

divide the country with her. The case, then, is! With so many persuasives to peace, and such ob- 
clearly one for compromise and amicable arraoge- Yivus and feasible means of preserving it, on terms 
ment; and | am firmly persuaded that a satisfactory | Consistent with the rights, honor, und interests of 
arrangement can be ellected, whenever the subject buth parties, if the two countries should yet be em- 
is approached by both parties in a right spirit. | br iled, there will be a “grievous fault" somewhere, 


Indications are already afforded that public opi : 


tSee Mr. Gallatin’s letter to Mr. Clay of 25th No.’ 
veinber, 1826, and the statement of ihe A merienn claim 
eubmited by him to the Briush connnissioners on the 
19th Dec., 1826, 


*Sce Histoire Abregee des Traites de Paix, &c., par 
M.de Koch, dontinue, &c., par F. Schovll; vol. iv. p. 
196. I suljuin the French text: 

“Lrexecution de lu convention du 28 Octobre, 1790, 
eprouva, nu reste, dea difficultes qui la. reiarderent jus- 
qu'en 1795. Illes lurent terminces le 23 Mars de cette 
annee, eur les lieux memea, par le Brigadier Espagnol 
Alava, et le Lieutenant Anylois Poma, qui echancerent 
des declaratiuna dana le golfe de Noutka menic; apres 
quel le fort Espagnol futrase, des Espagnols s'emborque- 
rent, ef le pavillon. Anglais y fut plunteen signe de pos- 
session.’ 


and “grievously will it be answered." The present 
moment is eminently critical. A wrong direction 
given to the pubhc councils now may involve con- 
sequences alike irrevovably and disastrous. All eyes 
ate therefore turned to the senate, in whose hands 
the question is soon to pass; and in its calm delibe- 
rative wisdom a firm confidence is reposed that no 
unseemly precipitation, no impatience for making 
Up an issue, will be allowed to bring into unneces 
saly ant hostile collision opposing claims, which 
there is so much reason to behheve that negotiation, 
reflection, and mutual good temper, if left to their 
natural cuurse, could nut fail to harmonize and ad- 
Just. 

l remain, my dear sir, with every sentiment of 
consideration aud regard, most faithfully yours, 

W, €. RIVES. 
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WAR EXPENSES. 
[APPENDIX TO THE LETTERS OF MR, GALLATIN ON THE 
OREGON QUESTION. | 


From the National Intelligencer. 
New York, February 10, 1846. 
Those expenses may be arranged uncer three heads— 
Ist. Sneh as are of a permanent nalure, and should 
be considered as Lelorging to the pesce establishment 
uf the country. $ 


2dly. Those which should be adopted when there ie 
an imp ‘nding vanger of war. 

3dly. Those which acinal wa~ renders neeess:ry. 

To the first class belo: g all ihos which provide for 
objects that m quire consid. rable tme to be executcd, 
aud cirnot withou' great difficulty be accamplisheil 
pending a war. Such are f rtifications, buildweg thipa 
‘f war,y[melod ng steamers, ] accumulating materials for 
the a me purpo e, navi, yards, providing 4 sufficient 
ar.illery, and other impurtant o jeets of the crilnsnee 
department. [t may be taken for granite! that govern- 
ment lias done, or will do, all that is nceessary and 
practicable m that respect. ; 

The preparatory measures winch should he adopted, 
when t ere is danzer ot war, are those resp c'ing which 
the greastest variety of opinions mu t bs ixp:eted, Tt 
has bren repeatedly ass rte! that so h is the structure 
of cur government that it neven wili or can pr pare for 
wae till afier it has acta Jly comm: necd; (hat is to aiy, 
that, brevuse congress was dilatory in mak ng effectual 
provision lor carryirg on the last war a aiust Grest 
Britain, and b cause the Administration, at the lime 
when i! was d-el ceil, was inefficient and not well cal- 
enla d for condveting it, the United States are bound 
forever tn ineur, atthe commencement of every war, 
the disisu rs if one or two years, b: fore th: y can be me 
duce to put on their armor, The past is irrevue ble, 
and ot no other use than as lar as it inay teach us to &- 
void the | ots ihitw re tormerly committed, When: 
our government relies ou the peopl: tor b i: g sustained 
in makiug war, its eonfi'enee mu t he entire. They 
must b told ihe whole truth; and, f they are really in 
favor of war, they will ehiecrfully sustam gov rnment 
in all the meius necessa: y to carry it into. eff e&.— 
The frank annuncia ian uf th* necessity of sul meas 
sures is call.d teea inga panic.” t is not the first 
tme thal, under similar eireumstanees, the same lane 
guage has heen h-Id. Tf there be no tanger or inten- 
tien of making war, th se ercate a panie who proclaim 
a determination to assert the exelus ve sovereignty of 
the Unitet States over the whole co:tested territcry, 
with the full knowl.-ige that Great Briain has unitorm- 
ly and explicitly declared that she would resist any such 
attempt. lf, matead of tell ng the people the whole 
irath, the attempt to conceal fiom them the m ces-ity 
of the masures required fore rr ing on the war should 
be suc.esstul a reac inn ia the pebl e s utiannt. will 
most certainly take plee , whenevir it w H have beenme 
imposs bie to delay : ny longer the h avy burtlen 0! tax- 
ation, fur which the nation hail not been pre:p wed. 


I will not dwell on the necessa:y pr paratinns of a 
military ehur eter, otherwise taa by referring to same 
no orious tacts. 


The primary c-oses of the lisas rous resolta of the 
campaign of 1812 werv, the want of anavallorce:on the 
Lakes, and that of a suffieicnt regular forore, Govern- 
ment had obtained a enircet staement of the regular 
torce of the British in Canada, with the exception of the 
gerrison of Quebec. This last wss estimated nt -Lout 
three thousvd men, and co Jd not be lessened without 
great inconvenience snd some danger. The regular 
force at M.unreal, St. Johns, snd Three Rivers amount- 
ed to 1,130 men; that in the whole Upper Canads to 
720, The vet to raise an addnional m litery loree of 
25,000 men was pissed on the E1tb. ot Janu rj, 1812. 
The selceiton of th» officers wss not comp'eted helore 
the termina ion of that year; the recruiting service was 
not organ zeil m time; the enlisimi ws for the r gular 
arms Telt short ot the most moder:te ealeulition; aud 
the total numbir reeivited was so small us to ren- 
der it impossible to strkc a decisive blow on any 
one of the most important points from Montrval up- 
wards, insignificant us was the for.e by which they were 
defended. The volunteer act was also extremely une 
productive. At thst time the Treisury was amply sup- 
plied; and the wank was nnt that of money, but of a re- 
gular torce. 


Such force einnot be r.ised without money; and vet 
it will be admitted that it would b? extrem ly difficult 
to induce congr ss to lay internal tax: s or idüt es before 
war was derved or ecran fn irder to provide 
means for having a» additional r gul r } ree ready to 
act as so as actual war inkes place, a loan and T'ren- 
sury notes most be resorted to. Hut it is deemed. abe 
soluti lv necessary that the internal taxes thoulil be ime 
posed simultaneously with the declaration of war, and 
that provis on should be made (or their immediate enl- 
lection, With the exception of the act for doubling the 
duties on importations, congress did not pass any law 
for imposing any new tax, or doti-s till more than one 
year alier the dee aration ol the last war, nor did it even 
lay a secon direct tax in ihe year 1811. Jı was not till 
alter poblic credit was ruined, atter Treasury notes 
which were due had remained unpsiil, and alter Mr. Dal- 
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las hid bern plac dat the brad of the Treasury, that at 
fa-¢ the laws for imposiag a double direct tax, sor ine 
€vca sing the ra'e uf ths existing intern id dates, anl for 
laying new ones were enacted. "l'he peace wasratifiell 
jume'lia ety uf er, and m pont of [aet no more than 
$3,877,000 were pa d in the Treasury, before the end 
of the war, on account of the dweet tax and all other 
internal taxes or duties. There were received Irom thy 
same sourees $20,654,000 in the years 1815, 1816, and 
» 1817. 


The prepa atory measures neevssary in order to en. 
sure «n immediate enll«ction of internat taxes, when- 
ever the lawa imposing such taxes shall have been pas- 
sed, are those ou which I miy speak witi confidence. 
Thes: consist simply in a previous organization ot the 
m ehiuery for ie eull«c ion of everv speeies ot inter- 
nil taxes, and tor the assessment of a sleet tax. The 
proper :elec ion of the numerous officers necessary for 
the eull ^ tion always eonsumes several months, A pre- 
vio is select on and appointment ot those officers would 
eost nothing, a*, (hough appointed, they stioul! receive 
no psy til! called into. setual service. This wou'd be 
the ustural consequence of the manner in which coll. c- 
tars are paid, tliis lr dag a per centage on the: money 
collected. “Li. ouly other neces-ary measure in that 
respeet is, that the Secretary of the Tressury should, 
at the time of th ir apno-mment, supply the collectors 
with all the necessary forms of keepiug and rendering 
their a counts, 

The assessment in each state of the taxable property 
of every intlividual who posses-es such property is tlie 
oily operation which requires,e ns«derabte time and 
causes a prop'rtiuna'e d liy. This cannot be other- 
wise obviated thau by making thit asses-ment a prepa- 
ratory measure, to be completed before actual war takes 
place, 


In order t à F.cilstate and hasten the pracess of assess- 
ment, [ undertook, in the year 1312. to «portion the 
direet tax on the sev ral coun ies and. state districts in 

| each state; and the «et of 2d August, 1513, which laid 
a direet tax of three in lians of dollars, was passed in 
conformity with that apportionment. Tue process was 
easy for every state in whieh there wasa di ect state tix ; 
bu’, hough derived from the hest dats, thit could bee 1- 
lec:ed, it wis det etiv: and partly arbite ry for the statrs 
in which there was no stale tax. 
hardly any (if -ny) state which has not laid a direct 


state tax, this inode in-y be adopted for the praposed | 


prep r:tory assessment, This will reduce the duty of 
the as esso's to the assessment of the quota of each 
eo intry or dis'riet, on the severa! Individuals liab'e to 
the tax, ant the total -xpense of the assessment to a sum 
not exceeding probably two hundred thousand dollar . 


bled durmg the tiirty-tonr. years wh eli have elapsed 
since that Iu whch tue last war agaiust England was de- 
elared. ' "Fh-ir wealth and resources have ine eased in 
the same ratio; anıl that, in case of war, these should 
bz brought into action as promptly as possible, admits 
ct no deubt. Once engaged in th- conflict, to inakethe 
waras efficent as possible will sherten its durat-on, 
ani van alone secure honorable terms of peace. 1 have 
not the documents aeeessary for making an approximate 
estimate of th- annual expenses of a war with Great 
Britain; and if I had, I could not «t this tine perform 
that amount of labor whieh is absolutely neeess ry iv 
order to draw correct inferenees Taking only a gen- 
eral view of the subject, and considering the great dif- 
ferenee of expens- in keep ng a navy in active servier; 
betw: en one of eight frigates and one of ten ship of the 
line, fourteen Irigates, sml a competent number nf s'ea 

mrs; that Texas aut! Oregon are additional ohjerts of 
defence; that the extensive sys'em of Fortifienti ins which 
has been adopted will require ahout fifteen thousanil ad- 
ditional men; ani that, in order to carry a saec -s<ful 
and decisive war aginst the mest valuerahle pertion of 
the British dominions, a great disposable regu'ar force 

is absolutely oceessary; | am very sare that I tati below 
the mark ia sayng that, alter the first year of the’ w v, 
and when the resoure:s of the country shall he fully 
brought into aetion, the anvaal military and naval ex- 
penses will amnunt to sixty or seventy mill ens of dml- 
lars. To this must b» alluded the expenses for all other 
objects, whieli, tor the yerr ending on the 30th of June, 
1815, amountrd to near filteen millions, but which, the 
secrcturs of the triasiury hopes, may be reduved to ele- 
ven will.ons and a hal; The grossanau d expense for 
all abj-ets will b- estimated «t seventies ven millions; 
to be tnereased aanua'ly by the annual iat. rest on each 
successive lean. 


The population of the United States has nearly tre 


I» order to aseertain the amount of new revenue and 
loans required 10 defvay that expense, the first question 
which arises is the dimumtion of the vevenne derived 
trom enstoms, which will be the oecessary consequence 
ol the war. 

The actual receipts into the treasury, arisng from 
that source of revenue, were, ia rouud numbers, for thy 
years 1812, 1813, and 1814, respeetively, $3 960,000, 


As there is «t present | $13 225,000, and $6,000,000; and the nett revenue wh ch 


a-crued during those three years respectively amounted 
to $13 142,000, $6,708,000, and $4,250,000. From the 
Ist of July, 1312, the rate of duties on importations 
was doubled; an in order to campare these rece pts w-th 
those e Jfected in pexee time, they must be reduced Br 
those three years resp ctively to $7,470,000, t. $6,600,- 
000, and $3,000,00); or, it the revenue ac rie be com- 


A more sesalar and correct assessment will, nf course, | pared, (which is the most eorreet morte, ) to $9,850,000,7 | 


^ be provided tor with respeet to the direct taxes which 
| may bel id after the first year of the war. 


The only objection is that of the expense, which will 

| prove useless if the tax sliould not be Lid, or, in other 
words, of war should not take place 
is a too small tem to d serve con» derat.on. 
j This organ zaton, easy and elieap as it is, is all that 
| is orvessary in order to secure an Immedi.te eollertion 
of a ilireet and other iuternal tixes and dut es from ihe 
moment when they sh li have been imposed hy con- 
gress 


The probable annual expenses which must be ineur- 
red io à «ar with England, «nd the resources for de- 
f.aying them, are the next objets of inquiry. 

it is extremely diffizul: to diaw any eorrect inferen e 
from the expeuses of the last war wih England. The 
amount of the arrearges due on aceount of the milit.ry 
service, at the time when the pesce was ratified, is not 
stated with prevision in any of the publie documents 
which I hnve seca. Althongh the laws show the num- 
ber of men voted, thst ot those actually raised has 
never, to my knowledge been officially s'ated. There 
eaa be no doubt thst the want of proper organization 
inereased the amount of expenditure mueh beyond thit 


efficent system. This ha. undoubtedly been much im- 
proved; yet the expenses inearred m the Seminole war, 
eomparcd with the numb r of men employed and with 
that of the host le Induns, show that eiiher there are 
still some d. fee's in the organization, or that there were 
gre:t abuses in the exeeution. 

"Tue payments fiom the Treasury fur the m litary 
depa tment, embracing only those for the army proper, 
militia and volunteers, and exclusive of those for forti- 
fications and the Indian depyrtment, amounted lor 
year 1813 to $18,956,000, and for the year 181&to $20,- 
503,000, The disbursements for the navy are stated at 
$6,416,000 and 97,311,000 for these two years respee- 
tively. By eomparing the reports of the seeretaries of 
the treasury of December, 1815, 1816, and 1817, it 
woul) app-ar that the arrearages due on Ist January, 
1315, excecde ten millions of dollars; snti it seems 
eertam that tie actual war expenses uf 1314 eould not 
have fallen sort of thirty-five to lurty millions of dol- 
lars. Jt has been asseited that the regular force during 
that year amounted to 35,000 men.* 


* Fhe roll of the army, according to the official report 


] 


(33,156) thirty-eight thousaod one hundred and eighty- 
wix.—Editors, 


, $3,354,000, au $2 125,000. 


unexpected importations, in the fatter ha'f of th year 
But certainly this |! 


| mw exhibited by the following statemen': 


‘neutrals, 


whieh would have been sufficient under a regular and | 


for September, 1814, when its numerical force was pro- | ted. 
bably at its largest, exhibited the aggregate number of|tionate number of frigites and smaller vessels. 


At that time the duties 
aeerued were, on aeeount of the eredit Mower, co'lect 
ed an an average only six or eight months let 1; avd the 


12, ia Ameriean v,ssels which arrived with British 
lie-nees, subsequent to the declaration o' war and to 
the aet wh eh doubied the rate of tuties, swelled eon- 
siderably the receipts of the year 1813. 1t was only in 
1814 that the full effeet of the war on the revenue 
derived from that source was felt, 5 

The diminu'ion in the Am-riean and foreign tonnage, 
employ ed in the furriga trade of the United States, is 


Tonnage in the foreign trade of the United States. 


Years. American vessels, Foreign vessels. Total. 
1811 945,207 33,203 931,450 
1812 667,999 41.099 715,093 
1813 237,343 113,827 351,175 
1814 59,626 48,302 107,923 


And it must be recollect d that, during the nine last 
months of 1814, Great Britaia was at peaee with all the 
other Powers of Earop:, aad that these were therelore 
Yet they hardly ventured t» trade with us. 


The amount of reeeipts into the Treasury der ved 
from customs as well as that of the reveaue aecrned, 
exeeeded, during the eleven years, 1801 to ISIT, $132,- 
700 000; be.ng au annul average of about $12 000,000. 
Durwg th same eleven years the average amonut of 
tonaage emrloved in the foreign. trade of the United 
States was 943,670 tone; of which 844,170 was American 
amt 99 500 foreizn vessels. 

Thus in the sea" 1814 the revenue derived from cus- 


toms had been redueed tn. one-'ourth part, (ta nearly 
one-sixth part if compare: aceording to the revenue 


the | #ceru-d, or amoant of importations,) the tonnage em- 


ployed in the foriegn trale of the United States (0 near- 
ly one-nivth; and that of (he Amer.ean vessels employ- 
ed in that trade to one-fourtheenth part nf their respec- 
tive average amount during the eleven years of peace. 


The small American navy did, daring the las! war 
with Englind, all and more than could have been ex- 
pected. The faet was established to the satisfaction of 
the world, and of Great Briain herself, that the navy 
of the United Stat-s, w.th a parity of force, was at lest 
equal to that of England. But the prodigious numeri- 
cal superiority of the British navy rendered it impessi- 
ble fora few frigates tı proteet the commerce of the 
United States, which was aeeordingly almost anihila- 
We have now ten ships of the line and a propuna 

"he 


TEstimated for 1812, 
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great numoeriesl superiority of the British navy still eon- 
Unaés; snd it cannot be doubted that ia case of war 
every exertion will be made by the British Government 
tn maintain iis superiority in our seas ant on our ecasts, 
Still it is but a portion vf her force that e«n be em).loy - 
ed in that ways and, taking: very cireuast nce into cen- 
sideration, it may be confideut!y hoped that our com- 
merce, though much lessen d, will be partially prutce- 
ted by our navy. Althengh these val diminution whieh 
will be experieneed is altogether eavjeciar-l, I think 
that no grat error is to be apprehended ja. estimsting 
the revenue trom eastoms »f er the fir t ye w of the war 
at abv’ one-half of its presen’ amount; aud the whale 
reveune from that source, from he sale of lands, and 
a'l the branches of the existi» g inenme, at 'oarieen ml- 
lions of dollars; leaving to be orovid«d fer, six y to 
sixty-five ml ions, besides the iuterest ov Ioana, which 
fer a war of three ye rs, may b+ estimated at about six 
millions of dollars on an average, Huwever energetic 
anid efficient congress andtthe exeeutive m-y he, the ie. 
soure-s and strength of the nation can be but gradually 
brought forth. The exuenses wil, therefore, be less 
dnring the first year, after whieh the who'e amount 
v Il he vequired, and will be anuu-lly weated In re- 
ference, thernf re, tu the secon Hear ot the war 

Assuming the te al war expenses at £65 000,009 
All the o her expenses at 12,000,000 


Tn all 77,000 000 
From which deduct for existng revenue 14,000,000 
To be provided for by t:xes and loans $63,000,000 


— — — 
On the principle ihat the amouut. of a nu-l taxes 
should he at l-ast equal to the expenses of the peace 
esta! | shmeat anil the interest on the va. Ionns— 
Annual peace expenses st $27,000,000 
And É r interest on the loins of first nd se- 
cond yrars, viz first year 25 milliones, snd 
second year 45 milhous, at 7 per cent. 5,600,000 


‘Together 32,000 000 
From which deduct existing reve nue 14,000,000 
Le ves to be provid: d for by new taxes at [ 

. least 18,000,000 
And by loans 45,000,000 
$63,000,000 


The estimate of $5,000,000 forthe int vest nf the loans 
ths sce nd year sfiec the war is found d on the suppo- 
iion that (he direct aad other internal tixes or duties 
lud for the first yrar, togeibor with tre exs ing reve- 
6u , and rwenty-five millions borrowed hy Ivans or trea- 
sury votes, will he sufficient to defray the expense in- 
vurred pr or to avd during the first year of the sar.— 
The deficiency in the regular foree tor that year must be 
supplied by larse drafts of inilitia, wh eh will he us 
expensive at least as the regular soldies whese places 
they will supply. 

But it vppears very deuhtful wh ther suela large sum 
as forty-five millions can be taice! annual'y by loans 
and te asur) notes, Tt is ne essary, in th: frst place, 
to correct some evrouenua npl dans resp.e:ing the ex- 
text 10 which these not: may be kept in eirenlation, 
and the legi imate objects ta which they niay be ap- 
pl cd. 


The treasury notes were first intradu:ed on my suge 
ge tun, which was na new discovery, siree they are a 
mere tranceript of the Exehequer b.lls of Great B: itain. 
As these have been resorted tu for more than a century, 
aal hive never heeowe there a portioa of the regular 
eurre.ey, the extent to which they may be us d for other 
purjo es is well ass ruined, and bears always a cer- 
tata ratin (o the wealth of the country and to the reve- 
nue of the state, Whether issued to the bank as an 
antic ‘pation of therevenue, or used by eap.talists for 
shost investments, the gross amount has rarely exceeded 
twenty millions sterling, Jatgiug from past cxperi- 
en: e, the amount whieh may in time of war be kept in 
eyentation at par in the United St.tes falls Fur short. of 
a proport onate sum. 

The treasury notes issued during the years 1812 and 
1813 amounted to $8,930,000, of whieh there had been 
paul, inclutliag interest, $4,240,000. The amoant in 
actual eireulatioa was less than five mlli ns, and thus 
far they lid been kept at par. 


All the demands from the nther departments had been 
met bs the treasury, and there were but few it aay out- 
studing arrears. No hing had ss yet been eullected an 
sesount of the direet tax aud of the iaternal duties. — 
Besides the five millions of tre:sury notes, there had 
been pa d into the treasury in the years 1812 »nd 1813, 
$25,740,000 on secount of war loans, and $22,283,000 
fram the customs, The balance in the treasury amoun- 
ted to $5,196,542 on the 3tst December, 1813. 

"The trea ury notes issued during the year 1814 a- 
mounted to near eight millions, and tht re had been paid 
off during the same year, including int: rest, $2,700,000, 
m king an addition of about five millioas aud a hulf,- 
and the total amount outstanding about ten miltions and 
a hali The rceeipts during that year on aeceoant of the 
ilircet tax and internal duties amounted to $5,877,000, 
from war losas to $15,080,000, und fiom customs to 
only $6,000,000. Befure the end of the yew goseru- 
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ment was unable to pay the notes which had become 
due, Jt wus perfectly clear that if new notes could not 
he issued in lieu of those whieh had bi gome du», it was 
hevause they had fallen below par, and therefore that 
the amount oustanding was greater than the demand for 
them. There was but nne remedy, and it was very sim- 
ple. A reduction in that amount must be made by 
fundiag at thew market price u quanti y sufficiunt to re- 
establish the «quilibrum. Bat all the bunks west o' 
New England tad in the meins lute suspended specie 
payments. A period of anarchy in the curreney of the 
country was the consequence, and lasted till those pas- 
ments were resumed in 1817. 

The result of the suspensio: of specie payments in 
England was, that the notes of the Bank of England 
became in fae a legal tender aud the standerd of the 
earrenoy. All tue other banks were obliged to keep 
their own notes on a par. with those of that bank, aud 
all that was ucnpess ry in order to prevent a d-preciation 
was tu regulate the issues of the Baak of Eaglind s9as 
to keep them at par with gold and silver. Nevertheless, 
ihe climor for more rürreucy prevailed, th- bank found 
it very ezuvenient and profitable to issue. notes which it 
was uot abliged to pay, and these finally depreciateid 
twenty-five per ecat.  Butin the United State the banks 
were vader n» other enutrol than that of the several 
states respectively. T. e consequence was, that we had 
filly and more speries of loci} currencies, varying in 
value in the different state, or districts of country, and 
from time to lim: n th: same distro. ‘Phe banks 
might with fa ildy have resumed spee e payments dur- 
ing the Hirst year of peace. The efforts ot the secretary 
of the treasury to iduce them to resume proved on- 
suncesstul, sud the res mption did not take place tll 
a'u ra new bank of the United Sta es had b.en orga 
nize}. 

We hiwe had two gener. suspensions of spece pay- 
ments, the last ata tme of profound peace. 1 was then 
behiad the se-ncs, had som: ageney in restoring specie 
payment-, sud may spe+k oa that subj ct with know- 
ledge and confid.nce. ‘The ubstreles came partly from 
the bunks, principally frow the d-b:or int-rest, which 
excites sympathy and prepond rates throughout the 
Uuted States. ‘he nüsnamed bank of the United 
Stans ami the banks under is influ nee were, it is tene, 
alormidsbie imp diment, and this obstacle is naw for- 
tinstely removed. Still the continuanee of spec e pay- 
m-nts stands, whenever a eris's o eurs, ona most pre- 
carious basis; and if any important place, especially N. 
York, happened to break, all the hanks throughout the 
United States would ins'anta icousl fatlow th» example. 
'Phis is the most mmine t dang r to which the treasury 
of the United Stites will Le expo ed in tme of war, 
aut what effect the subtreasary system iay produre in 
that resp-ut rem ins to be tested by experience, 

li is inpossib'e to raw any in'erence r.sp-cting trea- 
sary notes fram that which took place in the United 
States ducing the eonfu-ed state of the curreney iu th: 
youas 1315 a «d 1816. The taxes were paid every where 
with the chespest losal enrvecey—in treasury notes only 
in the plaees where specie payments had hesu eontinu- 
ed, or whore the bank nutes were nearly at par. Ihe 
depreciation of the treasury notes was arr-s ed by the 
faet that they m-gh: at all times be coaverted iuto a six 
or seven per cent, s'Ock; but, in thst eise, they became 
assimilated to a direet loan. They never «an become 3 

eneral curreney, on aceount of the r varying value, sa 

ong as they bear an interest, and are made payable at 
some future day. In order to gue them that character, 
they sh wld assume that of bank votes, bearing no inter- 
es and payable ou demand, Jt does not require the 
gilt of propheey to be able to assert Uist, «3 the wants 
of government inzreased, such notes would degenerate 
into pap r money, to the utter ru n nt the pub! eered t. 

They may, however, be made a special currency 
for the pnrgose of paying taxes, as gold aud silver, 
and to the exclusion of any other species of paper 
currency. The amount which might be thus kept in 
circulation, in addition to that wanted for short in- 
vestments, would he limited by the gross amount of 
the annual revenue, and bear hut a small proportion 
to it; since oue thousand dollars, in silver or in any 
paper currency, are sufficient to effect in one year 
fifty payments of the same amount. 2 

Although the amount kept in circulation may 
fluctnate according tu circumstances, the l'andaimer- 
tal principal is, that the issue of such notes is an an- 
ticipation of the revenue, which, alter it has reach 
ed the maximum that may be kept in circulation 
without being depreciated, never can be increased. 
Be the amount ten or twenty millions, the anticipa- 
tion may be continued, but not renewed; it is not an 
annual resource, but one the whole amount of which 
never ean exceed that whicli may be kept in eireula- 
tion. ‘Ihe operation consists in reissuing annually 
the amount which is paid off in the year. When- 
ever, owing tu incidental fluctuations, the amount to 
be redcemed by the treasury exceeds that which 
may be reissued, the difference must be immediately 
funded at the market price of the notes, so as tu 
keep them always at par, or a little above par. 

lt is evident that, if the direct tax and internal 
duties, laid in August, 1813, had been imposed in 
July, 1812, and if the acts of January, 1815, whieh 
inereased both, had been enacted in August, 1813, 
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there would have been an addition of at least eight 
millions to the revenue of the years 1812, and 1813, 
the treasury notes which had become due would 
have beeo paid, pnblic credit would have been main- 
tained, and the amount of war Inans lessened. 


The prineipal causes of the fall of public stocks 
during a war, and the consequent necessity of bor- 
rowing on dearer terins, are a want of confidence in 
government, and the large amount of stocks thrown 
in the market beyond the natural demand for them. 
Tha effent of this last clause is remark hly iHustrat- 
ed by the fluctuations in the price of the stocks of 
Great Britain, where it does nòt appear there ever 
was a want of confidence in the ability and fidelity 
of government in fulfilling its engagements. The 
British three per cents are now, and were hefore 
the war of American independence, and before those 
which had their origin in the French revolution, 
near par or at par. They fell gradually during the 
war of indepeudence, and were a3 low as 54 in Feb. 
1782. The long war with Franee was attended with 
the same result, and the three per cents. had fallen 
to 55 in July, 1812. Notwilhstandieg the deranged 
state of the finances of the United States in 1814, 
the American stocks had not fallen in the same pro- 
portion. Such great depreciation is the result of the 
long continuance of a war. No one ean say what 
would have been its progress, had the last war with 
England continued mach longer. 

There was not, however, at that time, at least in 
America, any wantof conlilenee in the government; 
no one doubied that it wonld nltimately faithfully 
discharge all its engagements. Although the general 
government is in no way responsible for the errors 
of any of the individual states, it is nevertheless eer- 
tain that the credtt of the union has been injured 
abroad by the failure of several of the s.ates to fulfil 
their engagements, and that no expectalion can be 
entertamed of being able to borrow money in Ba- 
rope. itis oot less true that the administration will 
cease to enjoy the confidence of American capital. 
ists, if the measures it has recommended should be 
adopled and productive of war. No one can donht 
that, if that eveal should take place, the Americans 
will fight in defence of their con:try, and none with 
greater zeal and bravery than the people of the 
western states. During the Jast war their militia 
and volunteers flocked either to the lakes, to New 
Orleans, or wherever there was danger; nor did they 
refuse to take part in offensive operations, and to 
serve without the iimits of the United States. Bat 
men cannot, either there or elsewhere, alford to 
render gratuitous services, Whether regulars, vol- 
unteers, or militia, they must be fed, eluthed, trans- 
ported, supplied with arins and artillery, and pail. 
There 13 as yet but. very little aetive circulating ca- 
pital in the new states; they cannot lend; they, on 
on the contrary, want to borrow money. This can 
be obtained in the shape of loans only from the ca 
pitahsts of the Atlantic states. A recurrence to 
public doenments will show that all the loans of tae 
last war were obtained íu that quarter. 

Men of property are perhaps generally more timid 
than others, and certamly ali the quiet people. 
amongst wbom the publie stocks are nllimately dis- 
tributed, are remarkably cautious. Prudent capital- 
ists, who do not specutale, and who consider public 
stocks only as convenient aud safe investments, will 
not advance money to govermpent co long as it is 
controlled by men whom they consider as reckless 
and as entertaining rather lax opiaions respecting 
puolie credit. Yet money will be obtained, but on 
much dearer terms than if public confidence was 
unimpaired, ‘here will always be found bold spe- 
culators who will advance it at a premium, enhane- 
ed by the want of eompetilion, and proportionate t 
the risk they may be suppused to incur. Independent 
of this, it is most certain that Lhe rate of interest at 
which loans may be obtained will always be increas- 
edın proportion to their magnitude; and that the 
only ways by which these dilliculties may be, if not 
obviated, at least lessened, are perfect fidelity in 
fulfilling the engagements of govern:nent, an econo- 
mieal, that is to say, a skillal application of the re- 
sonrees to the most iinportant objects, postponing ali 
those which are not immediately wauted, or are of 
inferior real utility, and an increase of the amount of 
revenue derived trom taxation. ‘This lias the double 
advantage of diminishing the amount to be borrowed, 
and of inspiring conlidenee in the money-leuders.—- 
In all cases direct loans will be preferable to and 
prove cheaper than over-issues of treasury notes. 


The aet of July, 1819, which doubled the duties 
on importations, afforded a resource which, ou ac- 
count of the high rate at this time of those duties, 
cannot now be resorted to. Daties may, however, 
be levied on the importation of tea and cultfec, and 
perhaps some other articles now duty free. Other 
inodifications may be fuund useful; but it inay be 
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difficult to ascertain, even without any regard to 
protection, what are the rates of duties which should 
be imposed in time of war on the various imported 
articles, in order to render the revenue derived from 
that source as productive as possible. 


it must also be observed that if, on account of the: 
credit then allowed for the payment of duties on 
impnrtations thn treasury had, when the war of 
1312 com'nenced,a resource in the revenue pre- 
viously accrued bnt uot yet collected, which does: « 
not now exist; on the other band, the United States 
were sull iacambered with a considerable portion of 
the revolutionary debt, and the payment, on accaunt 
of its principal and interest, amounted during the 
years 1812, 1813, and 1814 to about eleven millions 
of dollars, whilst the annual interest on the now ex- 
isting debt is less than. one million. 


The dirent tax of the year 1815 amounted to six 
millions of dollars, and the revenue which acerned 
during the same year on the aggregate of the inter- 
nal duties imposed at the same time amounted to 
about the same sum. That year is also the most 
proper for a comparative view of the revenue de- 
rived from each object: in the subsequent years the 
revival of business increased the amvunt derived 
from the duties connected with the commerce of the 
country, much beyond that which could be collected 
in time of war; whilst on the other hand, the excise 
on spirils was much less productive. Tne nett re- 
venue derived fram internal duties, which accrued 
during that year, was, in round numbers abont— 


Excise on spirits, $3,150,000 
Licenses to retailers, 830,000 
Sales at auction, 180,000 
Stamp duties, 420.000 
Tax on carriages, 159,000 
Oa retined sugar, 89,000 
Several manufactured articles, 840,000 
Household furniture, 20,000 
Watches worn by individuals, 80,000 

Total, $6,000,000 


The three last items in this list were those added, 
on Mr. Dallas’ recommendatioa, to the firsl items 
laid in 1813; bat the rate of which was increased 
also on his recommendation, The manufactured 
articles not before taxed, on which the new duties 
were laid, were: pig and bar iron, nails; wax and, 
tallow candles, hats, caps, and umbrellas; paper.and 
playing auy leather, saddles, bridles, boots, and 
sbues; beer, ale, an] porter; snuff, sizars, and manus 
faetured tobacco. This was the boldest measure 
proposed by the secretary; for these duties were from 
their nature intrinsically obnoxious. Yet no voice 
was raised against them; and, so far from becoming 
unpopular, Mr. Ditlas, by bis courage and frank- 
ness, acq ured a well-earned popularity. Nu stronger 
proof can he addnced of the propriety of telling the 
whole truth, aad of placing entire confidence in the 
people. 


The only important measure omitted at that time., 
was an act of congress ordering that all the treasury 
notes actually due and not paid should be immediate- 
ly funded at their nominal value—that is to say, that 
for every one hundred dollars in treasury notes the’ 
same amount of funded stock should be issued as it 
was necessary to give for one hundred dollars in gold 
or silver. It was snpossible to obtain a regular loan 
in time, and on reasonable terms, for the purpose of 
defraying the war expenses of the first six months 
of tha year 1315. Taere was au absolute necessity 
for recurring to treasury notes for that purpose, and 
the attention of the treasury was forcibly directed to 
that object. But the first and fundamental element 
of public credit 1s the faithful and punctual full- 
meut of the public engagements, sad the payinent of 
the treasury noles, when becoming due, was as ne- 
cessary as that of the interest of the funded debt, 
which never was suspended during the war, As an 
immediate and considerahle issue of treasury notes” 
was ahsolutely necessary, it way not suifieient that 
they might be convertible into a funded stock, whieh 
vas already much below par, since that would be in 
fact au issue of depreciated paper. Tne act should 
therefore have pied aed the pavtic faitb that, i£. the 
treasury noles were uot discharged in specie when 
they became dug, they should be iunded at their no- 
minal value on ihe same terms as above stated. Mr. 
Dallas to great energy united. pre-einmeut talents; 
he wanted only experie ice, and | have no doubt that, 
had the war continued, be would within six months 
have adopted that course. If] have alluded here to 
this snbjeet it is on acconnt of the primary import- 
ance, if placed hereafter in a similar difficult posi- 
tion, of adhering rigorously to those principlos, re- 
specting the legitimate use of treasury notes, end the 
punctual discharge of every public engagement, 
which are absulutoly necessary fur (he maintenance 
of public credit. 
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Since a direct tax of six millions could be raised 
thirty years ago, there could be no difficulty in rais- 
“ing one of nine millions at the very beginning of the 
war: this must be gradually increased, but would be 
. most heavily felt if beyond eighteen millions. Should 
an equal sum be raised by interna) duties, the an- 
nual loans wanted after the first vcar of the war 
would be lessened in the same proportion. The fol- 
lowing estimate may assist in forming 3 correct opi- 
nion on the nature and amount of duties which the 
war may render necessary: 

The stamp dnties, those on sales at auc- 
tinn, the licenses of retailers, and the 
carnage tax, which accrued in the 
year 1815, amounted together to $2, 
230,000; and may be now estimated at 
twice as much 

The aggregate annual value of leather, 
boots, shoes, and other manufstures of 
leather; of hats, caps, and bonnets; 
snuff and cigars; paper and playing 
cards manufactured in the U. States, 
are estimated by the last census at 
fifty-three millions, a tax un whicb of 
ten per cent. would give 

On the same authority, three millions of 

“pounds of spermaceti and wax can- 
dles would yield, at five cents per 
pound 

Three millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of refined tugar, at 
the same rate 

Five hundred thousand tons of pig and 
bar iron, nails, and brads, at two dol- 
Jara per ton 

The gross amount of spirits and beer 
manufactured in the United States is 
atated, in the census, st sixty-live mil- 
lions of gallons. But the happy m- 
fluence of the temperance cause has 
probably reduced this amount to less 
than fifty millions, a tax on which of 
ten cents per gallon would yield 


$4,460,000 


5,300,000 


150,000 
160,000 


1,000,000 


5,000,000 
Total $16,070,000 

I have confined myself to the articles which were 
faxed in 1815, and have not the means of knowing 
what others might be added or preferred. Tu make 
& proper selection both in that respect and aa to the 
proper rates, will require a thorough investigation 
and knowledge of the taxable matter of the country 
—a most irksome task, and which it will become 
the duty of the treasury to perform. It is my most 
earnest wish that the necessity may be avoided. 

It has been very generally asserted that men of 
property are averse to war, beeause the losses and 
burdens which it must oceasion fall exclusively upon 
ihem; snd that poor men are generally in favor of 
war, because they have nothing to lose. 


It is true, that the first great loss, caused by a 
war, will fall immediately on those interested in the 
maritime commerce of the United States, either as 
Owners, insurers, or in any way employed in it.— 
Considering the imminent danger to which is exposed 
the immense amount of American property afloat on 
every sea, and the certain annihilation during the 
war of tbe fisheries, of the commerce with Great 
Britain, and of that with all the countries be- 
yond Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
American merchants may be alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a war, the necessity of which they do not 
perceive. But if the apprebension of immediate 
danger is more vividly felt, the calamitous effeets of 
the war on the agricultural interests sre not less 
certain. The price of all the products, of which 
large quantities are exported, must necessarily fal! 
so low, that all the farmers must lessen the amount, 
and with it their income, whilst they must pay 
dearer for all the articles which they are obliged to 
purchase. ‘The distinction between rich and pnor is 
vague. The most numerous class in the U. States is 
that of the men who sre at the same time owners 
and cultivators of the soil, and who have but smail 
properties and very moderate income. Every di- 
minution of this, whether from the wantof a market 
or from any additional tax, is, iu that and the cor- 
responding class of mecbanies, attended with a pri- 
yation of tbe necessaries or comforts of life. The 

: really rich, the capitalists who have independent in- 
comes, and are not obliged to engage in any of the 
active pursuits of life, may, in any calamitous sea- 
son, accumulate less, or at most must retrench only 
some luxuries. Thus the unavoidable losses and 
burdens, which are the consequences of a war, fall 
with the greatest weight on tbose who derive the 
meens of existence from the pursuits of industry, 
and whose industry alane contributes to the increase 
of the general wealth of the country. 

But this is not all. Exclusive of those who, 
either as contractors, or in some other way, are 


connected with the large supplies wanted for the 
support of the army and navy, there is a class of 
eapitalists who sre enriched by the war. These are 
the money lenders, who shall have been bold enough 
to take up the public loans; unless indeed it should 
be intended to break public faith, and, on the return 
of peace, to question the obligation to pay them, upon 
the pretense of their euormous profits. What these 
profits are may be again illustrated by the exumple 
of Great Britain. 

It has already been seen that, whenever a war is 


one of long continuauce, the British government may. 


at first borrow at par, and ends by being compelled 
to sell its stock at the rate of fifty per cent. of its uo- 
minal value; which gives for the whole of the war 
loans an average of about fifty per cent. In point of 
fact, that government received in tbe year 1812 less 
than 55 per cent.; for the fmoney actually received 
ennsisted of bank notes, which had then depreciated 
twenty per cent.; so that the money lenders gave 
only that which was equivalent to forty-four per 
cent., in gold or silver, a! the nominal value of the 
stock which they received. Besides receiving the 
interest on the nomipal amount of the stock till the 
principal shall have been paid, they might shortly 
after the peace, and may now, receive from ninety- 
seven per cent to par, in gold or silver, for that 
same stock for which they gave but forty-four.— 
Thus, assuming the public debt of Great Britain at 
eight hundred million pound sterling, not only was 
the whole of that capital destroyed by the wars, uut 
only are the British people subject now, and it would 
aeem forever, toa burden of taxes sufficient to pay 
the interest on that debt; but of the eight hundred 
millions thus consumed, only six hundred were re- 
ceived by the publie, aud the other two hundred 
millions made the rich capitalists, who had advane- 
ed the money, still richer. > 

There is another elass of men who may occasion- 
ally derive wealth from a war. Privatcering con- 
sists in robbing of tbeir property unarmed and un- 
resisting men, engaged in pursuits not nnly legiti- 
mate, but highly uselul. Itis nothing more or less 
than legalized piracy. For this the United States 
are not responsible; and it must be admitted that the 
practice of all natious justifies then: in resorting to 
those means, in order to make the enemy feel the 
calamities of war. But the necessity of resorting to 
means immoral in themselves affords an irretraga 
ble argument against, precipitating the country into 
war for slight causes—indeed against any war which 
is not purely in self-defeuce. 


It ia equally untrue to assert that the poorer class 
of people, by which must be meant all the laborers, 
or generally those who live on their wages, have 
nothing to lose by the war. 

In this, and other large cities, for every thousand 
merchants or men of capital who may he injured or 
thrown out of business, there arc ten thousand living 
on wages whose employment depends directly or in- 
directly on the commerce of those cities. The 
number of commnn laborers is proportionately less 
in the purely agricultural districts. But it is evi- 
dent that in both a considerable number must be 
thrown out of employment, either by the destruction 
ot commerce, or in consequence of the lessened va 
lue and quantity of the agricultural products. And 
it seems impossible that this should take place with- 
out affecting the rate of wages, than which a more 
afilicting evil could not fall on the community.— 
There is no man of pure and elevated feelings who 
does not ardently wish that meas could be devised 
to ameliorate the state of society in that respect, so 
as that those who live by manual labor should re- 
ceive a more just portion of the profits which sre 
now very unequally divided between them and their 
employers. 

But, even if the rate of wages was not materially 
affected, yet when it is said that the poor have nv- 
thing to lose by war, it must be because their lives 
are counted for nothing. Whether militia, regulars, 
or sailors, the privales, the men who actually fight 
the battles, are exelusively taken from the poorer 
classes of society. Olficers are uniformly selected 
from the claas whicb has some property or influence. 
They indeed risk gsllantly their lives, but with the 
hopes of promotion and of acquiring renown and 
consideration. According to the present system, at 
least of the regular army, it is extremely rare, al- 
most impossible, that a private soldier should ever 
rise to tte rank of an officer. In the course of a 
war thausanda ere killed, more die of diseases, and 
the residue, when dishanded, return home with ha- 
bits unfavorable to the pursuits of industry. And 
yet it is asserted that they are predisposed for war, 
because they have nothing to lose. 

As yet, however, we have had recourse only to 
volunteer enlistments for raising s regular force; the 
pay or bounty must be increased in order to obtain 
sufficient number; and thus far, to become a private 
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soldier has been a voluntary act. The calling militia 
into actual service is a modified species of consprip- 
tion; and it has also been deemed a sufficient burden to 
limit the time nf that service to six months. Another 
plan is now contemplated by those who are so eager 
to plunge the country intoa war. Fearing that a 
sufficient number of men may not he voluntarily 
raised, they propose that the militia should be di- 
vided into two portions: those belonging to the first 
class shall, if called into actual service, be bound to 
serve twelve months instead of six; and the other 
portion shall be liahle tn furnish a number of re- 
ernits for the army not exceeding one tenth part of 
their tolal number. This last provision seems to be 
horrowed frnm (he Russian military code. The 
emperor of Russis requires each village to supply 
him with a certain number of men, in proportion to 
that of the male popolation. In time of war he re- 
quires at the rateof three men for each hundred 
males, which answers neafly to that of ten for every 
one hundred men enrolled in the militia; and he also 
grants to tlie serfs the saine. privilege intended to be 
allowed to a portion of the militia by the new pro- 
ject, that of selecting the reeruits among themselves. 
If it be any consolation, it is certain that, although 
we may not invade England, the evils arising from 
the war will be as sensibly and more permanently 
felt by Great Britain than by the United States. Her 
efforts must be commenaurate with those of the U. 
| States; much greater by sea, in order to be efficient; 
in every respect more expensive, on account of her 
distance from the seat of war. Sueh is the rapidly 
progressive state of America that the industry of the 
people will, in a few years of peace, have repaired 
the evils caused by the errors of government. Eng- 
land wil! remain burdened with additional debt and 
taxation. 


An aged man, who has for the last thirty years 
been detached from party politics, and who has now 
nothing whatever to hope or to fear from the world, 
has no merit in telling the teuth and aeting an in- 
dependent part. But | know too well,aod have 
felt too much the influence of party feelings, not to 
be fully aware that those men who are really de- 
sirous of preserving peace will be enlitled to the 

| highest praise, who shali on this momentous occa- 
|sinn dare to act for themselves, notwithstanding the 
powerful sympathies of parly. Yet no sacrifice of 
principles is required: men may remain firmly at- 
tached tu those on which their party was founded, 
and which they conscientiously adopted. There is 
na connexion between the principles or doctrines on 
which each party respectively was founded, and the 
question of war or peace with a foreign nation which 
is now agitated. The practice which has lately 
prevailed (o convert every subject, frora the most 
frivolous to the most important, into a pure party 
question, destroys altogether personal independence 
and strikes at the very roots of our institutions.— 
‘These usages of party, as they sce called, make every 
nian a slave, and transfer the legitimate authority of 
the majority of the nation to the majority of a party, 
and consequently to a minority of the sovereign peo- 
ple. 1f1twere permitted to appeal to former times, 
l would say that, during the six years l had the ho- 
nor of aseat in congress, there were but two of 
those party meetings called for the purpuse of deli- 
herating upon the measuces proper to be adopted.— 
The first was, after the house had ssserted its ab- 
straet right to deeide on the propriety of making ap- 
propriations necessary to carry a trealy into effect, 
whether such appropristions should ba made with 
respect to the treaty with England of 1794. The 
other was, inthe year 1798, respecting the course 
proper to be pursued after the bostile and scanda- 
lous conduct of the French directory. On both oce 
casions we were divided; and on both the menibers 
of the minority of each meeting were left at full li- 
betty to vote as they pleased, without being on that 
account proscribed, or considered as having aban- 
doned the principles of the party. This, too, took 
place at a time when unfortunately each party most 
erroneously suspected the other of an improper at- 
tachinent to one or the other of the great belligerent 
foreign nations. I must say that I never knew a man 
belong to the same party as myself, and ] bave no 
reason to believe that there was any of the opposite 
party, who would have saerificed the interests of the 
eountry to those of any foreign power. 1 am confi- 
dent that no such person is to be found now in our 
couocils or amongst our citizens. Nor am I apt to 
suspect personal views, or apprehensive of the effect 
these might produce. My only fear is that which I 
have expressed—the difficulty for bdhorable men to 
disenthral! themselves from those party sympatbiea 
and habits, laudable and useful in the origin, but 
which, carried ta excess, become a tyranny, and 
may leave the most important measures to be de- 
cided in tie national councils by an enthusiastic and 


inflamed minority. ALBERT GALLATIN. 
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The steamer Cambria, reached Boston on the 38th, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. Weare in- 
debted to ne Sun for the intelligence by this arrival, in 
anticipation of the mail. : 

PARLIAMENT assembled on the 27ih ult. Their first 
niglit’s business consisted of expinnations by both par- 
tes, relative to the late resignation of minisiers—the fail- 
nre of the whigs to form a ministry, and the recall af Mr. 
Peel and former cabinet to power. “The disputes ia the 
eabinet w ich led to their resignation are unveiled — 
The press amuse themselves no litle at the style and 
grammatical errors of the notes which were written by 
dignitaries on the oecasion. These explanations were 
prineipally eoufined to the popular branch of the le- 
gislainre, for the theme was evidently distasteful to 
the seceder, Lurd Slanley. On a subs.quent night 
however the Duke of Raclunond called upon the Duke 
of Wellington to supply his version, and be prelaeed the 
request by asking whether the hero of a hundred fights 
had received her majeso's permission todo so. he 
duke, with the frankness and promptness whieh merk 
his conduct, immediately launched into a history of the 
affair. It wasa very different story from that of his vily 
and appearance-loving colleague at the head uf the go- 
vernment. ‘The cabinet diflerred about the corn laws, 
and resigned. ‘Fhe duke disliked the repeal of these 
laws, bur he dishked a difference in the cabinet more.— 
Tu preserve ananimuy of opinion he was ready tà sacri- 
fice any law—to give up any pet scheme. Accordingly, 
when the whigs, though divided councils, hroke down, 
Sir Robert Peel wrote to the duke, who wasin the eoun- 
try atthe time, telling him that he wonld meet parliament 
alone, if necessary, and prepose a repeal of the eorn 
laws. The duke immedintely gave in his adhesion, and 
highly praised the “pluck” of his right honorable friend 
in coming to such a determination; it was wl at he 
would have done himself under the pressure of similar 
circumstances. „Aliogether, the duke's explanation 
showed how differently educatium and character eause 
men to view the same facts. The large and comprehen- 
sive vision of the statesman contrasts amusingly, in this 
instance, with the narrower range of the military disei- 
plinarian. 

T'he conditions upon. whieh the tory ministy again 
coalesced, were more disunctly intima‘ed in a fonr hours 
speech, made hy Mr. Peel on a subsequent evening, in 
whieh he gave au elaborate view of the Binnncial condi- 
tion ot the country. and announced the puliey which he 
intended ta pursue. 

SicxIFIcANT. —A midst all th * professions of friendship 
and indivations of peace, the queen recommends the 
minister to ask for, and lord John Russell, leader of ihe 
opposition, highly approves, of largely increasing the 
military and naval appropriations ond preparations. 

The Corn Lows le propuses to repeai lhe repeal to 
take effect on the ist of February, 1849. In the mean 
time, a modified sliding seale of duties is to remain in 
opera'ion;—thus when the price of eorn is under 38«. 
the duty iste be 10s. when above 38 nnder 40s. 9s. 
and so on. the duty declining as the price rises, until it 
reaches 538. when a permanent duty of 4s. is to take 
effect. D! - 

Various expedients and modifications of existing laws 
are proposed, to reconcile tlie agricultural ifterests to the 
change. f A 

"Phe Enelish free trade presses are in the wildest ex- 
stacies. Wilmer and 
4th instant, says the Cainbria ‘takes oul to day the mest 
important and gratifying intellisence that ever left the 
shores of Great. Britain. - Sir Rubert Peel—England’s 
powerful and brillant ininistei-—has develuped his lu- 
ture commercial policy. Itis at once simple and com- 
prehensive; and under ifs operations the exchange of 
commodities between this country (England? and the 
United States will be carried on to an extent, and will 
be annually productive of advantages, greater, to quute 
not irreverently, the words of the saercd volume—**than 
the eye hath yet aeen, or the heart hath conceived "— 
The new scheme embraces, witha full sense of their 
importance. the principles of free trade—repudiate all 
protection fur commeree, manufactures, and agricnlture; 
admits eorn, duty free, at the end «f. three years, wilh a 
acale, in the interim, which will probably uscillate be- 
tween (our und six shillings per quarter; and at once ad- 
mits Indian corn und buekwhent free of all duty what- 
ever. ‘Ju the details of this great measure we earnestly 
entreat the attention of our commercial readers. We 
beg ta reler them to the speeeli itself, and to our remarks 
upon ite Great Brilain at the present moment, is tn à 
blaze of excitement; inen talk and think of nothing else; 
they have set their bearts upon securing the great liseal 
scheme, for the regeneration of the country, which the 
premiar has laid before parliament, and they desire to 
curtail the period fixed fer the total exunction of the corn 
laws. The fiiends of peace and progression, on this 
side of the water,—hope earnestly and sincerely hope— 
that the new policy will bind America to us hy the ties of 
amily, brotherhood, snd interest, and that the miserable 
squabbling about a barren waste will give way to more 
liberal, civilized, and comprehensive views." 

Other articles are in the hke vein. 

Amongat the changes in the duties as pro osed, we 
see bacon, now paying l4s, beef, meat, and pork 8s. 

er cwt, ure to be adtniited free, as ia also hay and 

ides. Buckwheat and Indian cora and rice arc to pay 
Js. per quarter ouly. Tallow, cheese, clocks, hams, and 
homi to pay half he duty at present imposed on 
each. 


Smith's Europeon Times, of the | 
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) Tobacco, we see no mention of. 


That the British ministry have beeo influenced in 
their project to some material extent, by propositions 
from (his side of the Atinte, may be inferred from the 
faét recorded in the English journals, that “The policy 
of the United States, as indicated in the report of the 
American secretary of the treasury, has commanded 
i mnch attention in the British parliament. Sir Robert 
| Peel spoke highly of the report in the great speech in 
| which he introduced the new tariff; and subsequently, 
lat the request of Lord Monteagle. the government con- 
‘sented to reprint the dueament, and plece it on the ta- 
bles of both houses of parliament—an honor whieh was 
probably never awarded to any similar document be- 
lore. All the faets pruve the desire which the British 
government has to make our future relations with the 
yoia States as amicable and business-like as possi- 
l e n 
| [By the way, we doubt whether an American do- 
! cument was ever published, whieh had a better right to 
this very distinction, in that very place. 

Jt is certainly a new and startling feature in our rela- 
tions,—one that we have not yet awakened to the im- 
port of, —thus tu find that whilst within this very week, 

lon three several days, by yeas and nays, have applies- 
|tions to obtain a copy of the proposed tariff prepared 
by Mr. WaLXza, the American secretarv of the treasu- 
ry, to be laid before congress, been refused, by tha ze | 
riy, and it is not yet laid on their tables. His repart, | 
has been, it appears, long since officially communicated | 
to the British government,—has been adopted by them 
as oue of their own official documents,—and ordered to 
be printed.) j 
The debate upon Mr. Peel. proposition was to have 
conmenced on the 12th inst. The parties are arranging 
for furious contest. The landed interest will make: 
one desperate effurt to retain the corn Jaws. The free | 
trade presses appear confident of Peel being able to 
command a majority of fifty votes in the commons. 
Cobien, the leader of te anti-corn. law league, and! 
the presses of the league of course, are out in opposi- | 
uon to Peels procras‘ination of the repeal. They urge, 
{immediate and unconditiunnl repeal, 

Relations with the United States.—" The intelligence | 
which has come to hand fron the United States. shows 
the angry discussions which bave taken place in con-! 

gress; but ihe cotton market has not heen touched by it! 
Pacilic people here, conuected hy business relations with 
| America, express wonder that Mr. John Quiney Adams, : 
[is steady and eonsistent friend of peace, should have! 
shown the effects of age, on an otherwise vigorous intel- 

lect, by pandering to the prejudices and policy of the 
war party. Notwithstanding ihe bluster which is uttered 
in congress, people here eannot bring themselves sertuus- 
lly to contemplate a War about the Oregon; it appears too | 
sbsurd for serious attention; nevertheless, it is in the pow- 
jet of hasty and intemperate people to precipitate matters | 
i beyond the possibility of redemption. The mention of; 
the Oregun dispute in the British Parliament contrasts 

dum with the warfare of American senators and 
members of the house o! representatives. Srurdy repub- 
Ivans might take, in this respeet, an example of forbear- 
ance uad gentlenianly deportment from the speeches of, 
Hume, Sir Robert Perl, and Lord John Russell; on the | 
second nisht of the session." 


France —M. Guizot has noticed the remarks of Mr. 
Pulk’s message relative to warand Texas. He felt sur- 
‘prised at the language used hy the President and he had 
eonsidered it his duty to etaim in reply for France an en- 
tire independence of action. He nextexamined the com- 
inereial reasons which had induced France to recozniza 
the independence of ‘lexas in. 1533, and rendered her 
anxious to maimain it in 1845. T'he poliical eunsidera- 
tions had been of a sull greater weight. ‘There were at 
present, he said, three powerful nations intenton aggran- 
dizing beyond measure their territories—Eugland, Rus- 
sia and the United Staies. France was not extending 
heredmninions. In Africa she had made a conquest it 
was her honor and interest to preserve, bat the bounds of 
which she would not overstep. It was of the highest 
importance to France that those three nations should 
balance each other's power, and none of them should 
obtain a preponderating influence. She was conse- 
quently interested in protecting the independence of the 
Anievican States. 

A London paper say 
ister at the Tuilleries, has been drawn inte eatrespon- 
dence with M. Guizot, for the purpose of rebutting a 
charge pielerred against him by the London Tines, of 
surbling the views of the French government on the 
subject of Texas, and producing thereby the explosive 
missivo in the president's messago, which has enused 
such a sensation in France, and such protracted discus- 
sinus in the chambers. Mr, Kingia sadly too thin-akin- 
ned; and he haa not betiered his postion by appealing, 
through M. Guizot, to the publie against the strictures 
of a newapaper. A high diplomate lunctiunary ought 
to be above this The Times returns to the charge, and 
searifies Mr. King unmereilully, Mr. King'a letter is 
rhetorica! and inflated; that of M. Guizot brief, cold, 
and to the point, A press of matter yesterday hus 
crowded oat this correspoadence, the comprehension ot 
which would have been. incomplete. without the article 
from the "unes, which provoked it, und the rejoinder.” 

Markets. The modiication of duties proposed in par- 
liuineui, as well as in our congress, have had the effect 
af arresting sales to any extent beyond the demands of 
the mument, i n England, sre tending in the ge: 


Prices i 
neral, rather down warde,—as money is in more request, 
commands a higher rate of interest, and is eantiously 

!parted with. ‘The banka negotiate at very short dates 


" 


lor 4 leet. The Charleston papers furnish long detaila of 


s: “Mr. King, the American min- |: 


only. All the war speeches and war publications 
here, seem not to have influenced a single speculation 
in cottons, in the English market. For the last ten days, 
savs the Liverpool papers of the 41h, the article has been 
depressed, and sales cffected only for current demand’ 
of mannfactures. Inferior qualities had delined in priec. 
Grain and provisions might be characterised * by similar 
remarks. s 

Deatns, during the last week. At Baltimore 73, of 
which 16 were under one year of age; 19 were free co- 
lored; 2 slaves; 16 died uf eonsuinption; 6 of small pox. 


Wearuer. The storm, which occurred last week, 
proves to have been onc of the severest that has been 
experienced upon the coasts snuth, and north and east 
of us, fur some years. At Charleston, S. C., it com: 
menced on Friday afternoon, the 13 h. continued during 
the night. and was at ita height about 8«’cock on Satur- 
day morning. Torrents of rain, sccon)panied by a tre- 
mendous sea, whieh heat with sueh violence upon the 
stone barracades atthe battery &c.—thst cataracts of 
wuter were thrown into the atreets, which, as well as 
the gardens and lots, were inundated to the depth of 3 


injuries, especially amongst the shipping, 

As far north ss Wilmington, N. G., the gale was des-* 
tructive. From thence along the Chesapeake and to the 
capes of Delawere, the gale was experienced during Sst- 
urday and Sunday, but not violent or destructive. This 
is the third instanee within a few months, that we hava 
had (his remarkable phenomenon of exceedingly heavy 
storms occurring beth north and south of our latitude 
withour having them but comparatively very light.— 
Ou Saturday night last, for instance, about miduight, 
we had a heavy wind for two or three hours, but not so 
violent as to do much damage. A slight skiff of snow 
fell, hardly covering the earth. 

The heaviest of. the storm however, was to the north 
and eastof us As usual vith our Atlantic northeasters, 
it commenced at the south. It was not until Saturday 
ghi that the gale liccain * viulenr at New York, where 


n 
it continued during all Sunday. Further east, it was at 


iis height later on Sunday. Within the last ten years, 
the eastern papers tell us, they have not had a more vio- 
lent gale. ‘Ihe snow whieh Tell in large flakes was drit- 
ted in places to the depth of ten to fifteen feet. Ruilroad 
travelling was of eourse interrupted. The details of dis- 
aster occupy columns of the journals, Many, many ves- 
sels have been wrecked only part of. which will ever be 
teard of Upon Squam beach, eastern coast of New 
Jersey, it is aseertained that not less than sixty persons 
have perished, from the wrecks there stranded. 

At Chambersburg Pennsylvania, snow fell to the depth 
of eighteen inches, and at Pittsburg ten inches, during 
Saturday night and Sunday morning. 

On Thursday night the 19th, we had at Baltimore, a 
fall of snow, to the depth of seversl inches, sueceeced 
by a rapid thaw next morning. 


ALABAMA. State Capital—The legislature have selec- 
ted the town of Montgumery, in the county of that name, 
as the eapilal ot the state. ‘here were sixteen hallo 
lings before the selection was made. Oa the last ballot 
the vote stood— Montizomery 68; Tuscaloosa (the present 
capital) 39; Selina 11; Wetumpka 9; Mobile 3. Tho 
town of Montgomery was illuminated on the occasion, 
aud a great ceal of rejoicing took place among the citi- 
zens. 

TENNESSEE BANKS. A bill has passed the Tennessee 
legislature ealliug in the branches of the state bank st 
Athens, Clarksville, snd Columbia. The president and 
direetors of the principal bank are authorized to invest 
the junds thus withdrawn trom these three branches ‘in 
the purchase of state bonds or in banking at the other 
branehes. 

Sinking fund.—A bill has also passed the 
providing lor a s nking fond. : 

Munufactaring resources.—In the house of represen- 
tatives on the 29th ult, Mr. MeDougal from the joint 
select committee teported on the manufacturing resout- 
eos of Tennessee. This report contained a letter. from 
Mr. 3. D. Morgan, of Nushville, giving an estimate of 
the amount of capital invested in manufactures, as fol. 


same body 


lows: 
In the production of iron, $4,100,000 
ln coton and woullen mills 900,000 
In hemp and other factories, 350,000 
$5,350,060 


This letter contains also some judicious remarks in 
favor of the employmeat ot slave labor in such facto- 
rics. " 

Wiscoxsiw. Rights of married women.—A bill haa 
psssed the Wisconsin legislature to protect the rights of 
piarried women; i! provides thst they may become pos- 
sessed of real estate by descent, bequesr, demise, gift, 
purchase or distribution, end iso held in their own night, 
real esiate which they may have possessed befure cover- 
ture, and, be exempt trom their husbands’ debts. The 
dower of the wife in the real estate of which the husband 
dics seized is likewise exempted from liability en account 
of the husband's debis, tha control and management of 
the wife’s estate is in the husband, as heretofore. In 
case of the wife's death, sneh property descends to the 


joint issue, and if there be none, then to her husband 


and his heirs. ts 


Texas. Lead mines.—Have been discovered mo iri- 
butary of the "l'rinity river, west of Dallas, in Texas. 
‘Phe extensive region of country extending from the Tri- 
nity to the San Saba Valley 1s supposed to contain valu- 
ble lead mines. 
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A hasty abstract of the intelligence from Europe 
‘to the 4th instant brought by the Cambria, was in- 
-serted in our postscript of last number. 

A more attentive perusal of the tiles of foreign 
journals, as well as the substance of private accounts 
which have found their way into our own journals 
during the week, contributed to prove that the first 
blush given by certain journals to the intelligence 
by this steamer was far more favorable to the 
wishes and interests of this couotry than the true 
state of affairs authorised. : 

In the first place, the modifications proposed by 
Mr. Peel iu his financial scheme, upon examination, 
will be found to be far less beneficial to this country 
than many have supposed The changes however 
even t» the extent proposed, would he mutually be- 
nefirial, and we hail tlie prospect of Mr. Peel’s suc- 
cess on carrying them through parliament with up- 
feigned pleasure. So far so good, Let ua have it, and 
we will hope, for more concession from the beoe- 
fits which will be derived from this much. That 
the American tariff act of 1842 has had its quiet in- 
fluence m coercing what the “free trade" for ten 
years under our *'compramise act” never would have 
brought us, we have no shadow of doubt. Adhere 
to it, use our resources and our politics as they 
ought to be used, as powerful- levers wherewith to 
screw down and screw up, and serer out. of foreign 
powers, a fair reciprocity of trade, and we have one 
of its legitimate purposes. The United States have 
always been and arc now far ahead of the Europeans 
towards “free trade.” Absolute free trade is “free 
nonsense;”"a cateh-term, with which Europeans have 
from tina to time contrived to humbug hrother 
Jonathan. Let foreigo governments see that we un- 
derstand the value ol our markets and of our com- 
"modittes to them, as distinctly as they see the bene- 
fit of having a goud customer here, and let them 
know too, that we understand the machinery by 
which tlie resuurces of a state may be made availa- 
hle just abont as well as the statesmen of Europe 
know them, and thosc resources of osrs will be found 
operating as they are operating to coerce others to 
show us lair play—and no humbuggery. " 

Lord Asliburtoa, that elear sighted and sagacious 
statesman, observed in his recent speech on the corn 
laws—" Protection had existed in England from the 
days of the Plantagenets, whilst the whole line of 
country opposite, on the coatinent—France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Prussia—indeed, almost every 
country in the world, monarchical Europe as well 
as republican America, had its protective laws and 
regulations, The noble lord then commented on 
the speech of Lord Joha Russell, delivered at Gias 
gow on January 12th. Hedenied that noble lords 

statement that England was the worst cultivated 
Country in the world. Withia his (Lord Ashbur 
ton's) recollection the produce of the soil in his 
-neighborhood had augmented fifty per cent., and he 
was certain that no brauch of publie industry had 
advanced, or was now more steadily advancing, 
-tban the cultivation of the aoil. Lord John Russell 
had drawn a charming picture of two nations of the 
same kindred—Englaad and America—-the former 
elothing the latter, and the latter feeding the former. 
| Now he, (Lord Ashburton) was far from saying any 
| thing against the people of America, with whom he 
had had the advantage of negotiating on the part of 
this country. He believed there were many most 
honorable men amongst them, and for himself he 
| saw no ground for apprehending that there was the 
| least likelihood of a disturbance between the two 
countries. He believed that the good sense of the 
country would overpower any disposition of that 
| kind; but we must not forget that there were two 
| parties to an agreement; and what if America should 
refuse to take our clothing, well knowing at the 
time they did so thal we were compelled, by the 
circumstances of our position, to take their corn?— 
This was au illustration of the case, which had been 
so often put, of the danger of depending on foreiga 
couatries for the supply of food. Why, the very 
last time we had differences with America, she lait 
en embargo upon and shut her ports against British 

shipping; aud it was clear that, in the eveat of a 
.recurrence of difficulties, her first step would be 
-again to shut her ports against us, in which case the 

supply from America would undoubtedly fail. But 
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{the supply must not be expected from America; aud | did. on my 


we could aot have a betler proof of this thaa the 
fact that at this moment American coro could come 
here, through Canada, at a duty of four shillings; aod 
yet, if the returns were examined, if would be found 
that nine-tenths of the foreign corn in England was from 
the Baltic, though the duty on corn from ils shores was 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS a quarter. This was certaioly 
owing to the low price of labor in the north of Eu- 
rope.” 

‘The following is the passage of the speech of lord 
John Russell, at Glasgow op the 12th of January, 
referred to in the preceding extract from the speech 
of lord Ashburton: 

“If we cannot get a sufficient supply of corn from 
Dantzie, or from Poland, we may obtain it from 
Odessa or the Black Sea; or, if not, we ma y obtain 
it from the United States of Ataerica. The free 
importation of food must necessarily lead to aa equa- 
lization of prices, and will place the position of the 
working people of this country on a hetter prin- 
ciple than any law caa possibly do for the pro- 
motion of their true interests. * * * The peo- 
ple of this country are used to toil; they are used 
to labors of the most protracted kind; aud in many 
cases their labors are ol the most skilful description. 
The curse pronounced upon man, that he should 


| eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is alike ap- 


plicable to the country and to the town—to the 
agricultural as to the mechanical population. We 
see men toiling and laboring, not from sunrise to 
sunset, but for far longer hours, giving the whole 
strengin of their sinews to their hard labor, ip order 
to obtain their daily bread. They submit to the 
heavieat toil, in the hope to keep themselves and 
their families it necessary sustenance, if not comfort. 

* * *  Thére is another advantage which I 
think would ari-e from the total abolition of the 
duties on the importation of grain; it would bind this 
country much more closely in the bonds of peace 
and amity with foreign states, and more especially 
with the United States of America. 1 think nothing 
of the questions which are at present ia dispute; 
questions of territory, in which, as they now stand, 
the honor of neither country is engaged, and re- 
garding which I think calm men, representing the 
government of her majesty sad the United States, 
might, by a fair and dispassionate discussion, come 
to an amicable agreement. } see no prospect of war 
or serious differences arising out of the cireum- 
stances. If we are determined on this side to im- 
poit the products of the United States, and if the 
United States are equatly sitisfied to do the same 
with the maaulaetures of this kingdom—that they 
should feed us, aad we should clothe them—uif no 
unhallowed legislation could stand in the way of 
these desirable results, then we should see two na- | 
tions of the same race, and speaking the same lan- 
guage, uutted, in a manner calculated to remuia for 
centuries uabroken, in the bonds of amity and peace 
—united in a family compact; not such compacts as 
those of France and Spain, arising merely out of a 
relationship of families and of courts, but as being 
one great tamily of the same blood, and adinirers of 
the saine free institutions. They admire the free 
dom of our monarchal government, and we no less 
value their free institutions; and a friendship found- 
ed on such bases as these will secure a lasting peace 
and prosperity to the world.” 


SPEECH OF SIA ROBERT PEEL. 
On the address of the Queen having been read,— 
Sin Roarar PEEL rose and addressed the house 
for about four hours, in explanation of the motives 
of his conduet, ia the management of the govern 
meat, and his reasons for the change ia his opiatoas 
in relation to the protective system, and for proposing 
a modification and ultitoate repeal ol the corn laws. 
His speech is far too long for insertion. We must 
cull its most material passages. ~ 
Alludiag, at some length, to the causes of his re- 
cent resignation —he concludes that topic by saying: 
“Sur, the iminediate cause which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the government in the early part of last De- 
cember, was that great and mysterioua calamity, 
which caused a lamentable failure in an article of 
lood on which great numbers of the people in this 
part of the united kingdom, aad still larger aumbers 
in the sister kingdom, depend matoly fur their sub- 
sistence. ‘That was the immediate and proxiinate 
cause, no doubt. But it would be unfair and uncan- 
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part, if } attached undue importance to 
that particular cause. That particular cause ap- 
peared to me to preclude further delay, and to re- 
quire immediate decision—decision not only upon 
the measures which it was necessary at the time to 
adopt, but as to the course to te ultimately taken 
with regard to the laws which govern the importa- 
toa of grain. (Hear, hear.) Í will not assign to 
that canse ton much weight. J will not withhold 
the homage which is due to the progress of reason 
and to truth, by denying that my opinions on the sub- 
Ject of protection have updergona & change. (Cheers 
{rom the opposition.) Whether holding a private 
station, or in a public one, 1 will assert the privilege 
of yielding to the force of argument snd conviction, 
and acting upon the results of enlarged experience. 
(Cheers.) It may be supposed that there is some- 
thing humiliating in making such admissions; Sir, I 
fcel no such humiliation, if having modified or 
changed my opinions, ] declined to acknowledge the 
change for fear of incurring the imputation of incon- 
sistency. (Cheers) The question is whether the 
facts are sufficient to account for the change, and 
the motives for it are pure and disinterested.” 


After going on at considerable length, explaining 
and vindicating his change of opinion, mainly as the 
results of actual experiments, he proceeds to state 
those results. As this is the most practical part of 
his speech, we extract his own language:— 

“The total value of British produce and manufac« 
tures exported from the United Kingdom was, in 
1839, £53 000,000; in 1840, £51,000,000; in 1841, 
£51.000,000; in 1842, £47,000,000; in 1813, £52,- 
000,000; ia 1844, £58,000,000; that is, the rise from 
the year when the great invasion upon the protec- 
tion of domestie industry was made by Parliament 
was from £47,381,000, in 1842, to $58,500,000, in 
1844. (Loud cheers. But it may be said the China 
trade made all the difference. Now let us deduct 
tbe whole of that trade. 1n 1842 our exports to all 
the countries, except China, amounted to £46,411 
000; and in 1844 they increased by £10,000,000, 
amounting to £56,000,000. For the last year we 
can only have the account for 11 months preceding 
December. la 1843 the exports of our principal 
articles of manufacture (o alf pafts of the world, in- 
cluding China, amounted to £41,011,000; in 1844 to 
47,312,000, aod, during the first 11 mouths of 1845, 
to £47,764,000. (Loud cheers.) Such is tha state 
of our foreign exports under this system of continu- 
ed removal of protection. (Cheers) Now let me 
take the revenue. (Cheers.) The results of the 
revenue as bearing oa this question—ought there to 
be high protection in a country encumbered with an 
imipense public debt and heavy taxation? la 1844 1 
proposed a reduction ia the Customs to the a.nount 
of £1,438,000; in 1844 1 proposed a further reduc- 
tioa in the Customs’ duties ta the amount of £2,730- 
000; ii 1845 to that «f £2,418,000. 1l estimated 
the total loss from these reductions at £4,)29,000.— 
How have these expectations been realized? Have 
£4,000,000 been los? The total amount of the loss 
has been £1,500 000. (Loud cheers.) la the ex- 
cise last year there was a reduction of a million in 
duties; the whole of the glass duties, the whole 
of the auction duty was taken off. The loss on that 
Occasion was estimated at £1,000,000. Observe, 
that was no mere reduction of duties; there was po 
expectation, therefore, of recovering the revenue 
by iacreased consumption. I felt confident, that al- 
though the glass and auction duties were abolished, 
still, oy vivityiag other branches of industry, I should 
derive some compensation. (Cheers.) What will 
be the fact on the Sth of April? 1 believe that, aot- 
withstanding the total reduction, the absolute loss of 
a million, my firm belief *is the excise will this year 
be more prosperous thaa ever. „(Loud cheers.)—_ 
Notwithstaoding these reductions there has been n 
salient spring of prosperity which has supplied the 
void you caused by the remission of taxation.— 
(Cheers.) . = 

Well, tbea, with that evidence before me, could I 
contend that on account of high taxation or great’ 
debt you must necessarily continue high protective 
duties? 1 have shown you that my estimates as to 
loss in the customs have been already falsified, that 
the customs this year amount to nearly £20,000; that, 
comparing the customs’ revenue of 1845 with the 
customs’ revenue of 1842, after that diminution of 
taxation to the extent of £4,000,000, the customs of 
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tbis year, excluding from both years the revenue 
from foreign corn, are better by £100.000 than in 
former years. (Cheers) But] will take more im 

portant considerations than those either of trade or 
revenue; ] take the state of crime in the country.— 
My right hon. friand at the head of the home depart- 
ment stated that reductions had taken place io the 
number of commitments in the year 1842; in 1843 
there was also a decrease: and the decrease in the 
commitments remarkable in 1843 and 1844 continned 
in 1845 was 24,350, that is 2,237 Jess than io the 
lowest preceding year, 1849—2 decrease of 55 per 
cent. on the crimes of the preceding year. In 1843 
there was a decrease of 53 per cent.; in 1844 a de 

crease of 10 3 10 per cent; in 1845 a decrease of 53 
per cent., ard all this in an increasing population.— 
This decrease of crime in the last year has token 
place in all the ehief manufactnring districts, and 
not only in all the chief manufacturing districts, but 
with the exception of five, there has been a corres 

ponding and almost equat decrease in all the chief 
agricultura! districts. (Cheers.) What is the state 
of Wales? In Wales the decrease of comm tmenits is 
more remarkable than in almost any other part of 
the kingdom. So much for actual erme. With re- 
spect to crinies connected with sedition, discontent, 
and disaffection to the government—why, in the last 
two years the office of the attorney general has been 
a sinecure. 

There has been no prosecution for seditious libel 
doring the whole of the last year. Government has 
no right to take credit for lenity; it ts beeause the 
crime of sedition did notexist. In 1840-1-2 3,—lis- 
ten to this, and seriously consider it,—there were 
1257 persons committed on charges of seditious and 
riolous offences. 1n 1843-4-5. only 124 persons were 
committed so charged, instead of 1,957; while, in 
the last year, I believe there was not one. (Clieers.) 
In 1845 there were 422 persons sentenced to trans- 
portation less than in 1842. In the last three years 
there were 1701 persons sentenced to transportation 
less tban in the three preceding years. (Cheers.)— 
This has been during a period of comparative abun- 
dance, and low prices. Is it possible to resist the 
inference that employment, low prices, comparative 
abundance, contribute to the diminution of crime? — 
(Loud chrers.) Now these are great social advua- 
tages; | will not say they have been promoted by,— 
I say only they have been concurrent with, the di 
minution of protection 1o dumestic industry,—con 
current with comparative abundance. (Loud cheers ) 
Well, have these advantages been purcha<ed by any 
serious detriment to that great interest ‘where wel- 
fare ought to be one of the first objecta of our con 
cern,—the agricultural interests? Protection has 
been diminished. . 1 have been the object of r: peat- 
ed accusation and atlack for diminishing it, and 
deeply should 1 regret if those great social advanta- 
ges in which 1 have referred had becn accompanied, 
in conscquence of that diminution of protection, 
with any serious injury to agriculture. (Cheers )— 
Let us take the four great articles in respect of 
which there has been diminution of protection.— 
Foreign flax has, for many years, been admitted at a 
very law duty into this country. What duty re 
mained we remitted last year. There is now, there 
fore, a perfectly unrestricted import of foreian flax. 
In 1824 the duty on fax was £10 14s. Gd. per ton.— 
Il is now absolutely nothing. The reduction having 
taker place, what was the effect on the price of flax? 
The price of fine flax in Belfast market in 1843 was 
65s. to TOs., in 1844 it was 63s. to 68s., 10 1845 from 
65s. to 68s ; and m January, 1946, Irom 70s. to 80s. 
(Hear.) There was no reduction then made that 
caused so much alarm and which it was prophecied 
would do so much injury as the removal of the abao- 
lute prohibition on the importation of foreign cattle. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The permission to import at a very low rate fo- 
reign cattle, foreign sheep, and foreign swine, was 
accompanied wilt many predictions (hear, hear)— 
reduction? 
lion, and there is now the admission of foreign cat- 
tle ata very low rate; and 1 toust on tliis question, 
rst of all, adimit. that there has been a gradaal in- 
crease in {he importation. (Hear, bear.) I wantat 
the same time to show that concurrently with in- 
erease in the price of the domestic arüeles. 

(Here the speaker illostrated bis position by a 
large pumber of statistics, as to oxen, pigs, lard, 
woo), &c.) 

Such has been tha effect of those reductions that 
were mada in 13429 ond 1344, and which were re: 
gurded as a protection to domestic vidostry. (Hear, 
hear.) Su far as we have experience of the last 
three years, then, I have shown that, under the re- 
moval of protection to domestic industry, the great 
aocial interests of the country bave been prowoted, 
crime has been less, morality has been improved, 
and | could also bring couclusive proof tbat the pub- 


‘There was belore that, absolute prohibi. | 


7 
lic healih has beco promoled. (Cheers) Ourna-| Thy no means undervolie th distin tom of my 
tional trade has increased, and our exports have bera | position; but let there be a disinet nn teista dung as 
greater than before; and these we have succeeded in | to what is the real notion of the ahlization which I 
effecting, not only without doing serious injury to | awe for being placed in power. Its value, allow me 
those interests from which pratection has been with- | to say, does oot consist in the power of distrihntinz 
drawn, but l have shown that the change has been | honors. This is ioseparahle fro»o tne off 'e of prime 
concurrent with ao increase in the price of the arte | mi. ister, and cannot he diverted from it; hat, be- 
cle. (Hear, hear) Now, it is right | should state |lieve me. that the possession of the power of advis- 
that, notwithstanding the conviction which this ex- | mg the sovereizo as to the highest rewards and the 
perience has brought home to wy mind, yet my de- | highest offices is ill compensated hy the invidions du- 
eiled impression was, that on other grounds the | ty of selection, and the di-anpointaients which every 
change in the present corn law ought not to have de- !selection unavnidably oveastns — D valne not paver 
volved upon. me. This I was firmly resolve! upon, | for the privilege it confers of distri»nting patrona ze, 
that I could not this session, oa the in: tion of the | (Hear, hear.) As to personil nbj rs, let me sav it 
honorable gentleman for (he consideration of the | without arrogance, | have anne. J have served four 
corn laws—I could bot, with these convictions, | sovereigns—George the lIl. ani his three suere- sers, 
which, say aa you will, [cannot withhold, have met | Ip the reign of George IN], ny uffive was of so snb- 
that mo'ion with a direct negative (Loud cries of |ordinate a character, that it was inp tssibie for me 
hear, tear.) I claim no eredit whatever tor these | t» attract the notice of m sovereign; bat during the 
arguments. My conviction has heeo hrooght ahout | reign of his three successnrs, Ge rge IV. fest a re- 
by the results of observation and experienre. Tnose |geut, and then as. king William )V., and V coria, 
who have the meritof having formed their deductions | it has been my fate to timid some of the highest of- 
from argument and reason are entitled to all erediton |fices io the state | have served them in eritical 
that account; but I claim no title to having made an | times, and under difficull circnmsia ces. They have 
impression hy arguments drawn from any other {each take far too. favorable a view of ihe services 
other source than that of experience and ubserva- |] have rendered; but to each of those sivereizns I 
tion. If i could not have undertaken the defence of | have saul, with every feeling of dunifil and gratetal 
the coro laws either upon the public ground of this |aekaowledgment, that there was bat nne l'avar—one 
country being highly taxed, and protection therefore |ttintinetion—one reward they had it in their power to 
necessary, or on the ground that it was for the inter. | confer—the simple a-surance that ] had heen a loyal 
est of the laboring classes that high prices shonld | and faithtal servant. (Hear, hear.) li power have 
continue as the guarantee for high wages, so I could |any value, it is because it gives increased npportus 
not have undertaken il upon the ground that inter | Pities for rendering public service. dy is this whieh 
ference with domestic industry must necessaily be to | constitutes the rea! value of offi tal power, ad f 
paralyze our commerce ( Hear.) think I can say with tratb (hatin intention, al teast, 


“J wish most ardently to have the opportunity of lhave oot abused it. (Hear, hear.) f und those 
stating to those friends who have honored me on so anih whom Wart havesinrsd|to nse (alan tisini 
many occasions with their confilence, that | can enn- tian af the punfic interest and the advancement of 
tinue this conflict no longer; (loud cheers fram the | Me common guod. We cannot charge ourseives 
opposition benches;) that } must devolve it opon with having acted at variance with true principles 
other persons more convinced of the strength of their uf cdnservalive™ policys AVemeuntial, ttiie 
arguments. ([lear.) | question whether, af it had | 98 at Variance with conservative y nat we 
been defended in another parliament. it would not | '* Pted to repair the disasters of Cabul, and to re- 
have been my duty to commit the defence of protege | 31978. !à the Jadian army a spirit which had been 
Gon to other hands more able to maintain the strug- | Checked by the misfortones of E e: (Rear 
gle. (Hear.) I should also have wished that an- hear.) We cannot think it inconsistent with cun- 
other parliament should have had the opportunity of | 95 21e policy that we lanor to assuage the animo- 
considering this question; but there did oreur that, | Ue which so dang prevailed between this country 
daring the course of the lastaatumn, which preclud- and our powerfal neighbor. In the speech which 
ed me from taking that step--that great calamity, "aS read to day from the throne her majesty ex» 
the limits of which it was difficult to find, and the presses her desire that the cordial undetstanding 
consequences of which it was, and I believe still is which so happily exists between this country and 
difficult to foresee (hear, hear,)—that great “ita Fraace may always be made cundacive to the pro- 
tion of Providence, the failure to a large extent of mation at the, interests of humanity, and to secure 
the potato crop in Ireland, and in maay parts of Bag the peace of the world. 
land, which made it a great aod pressing questiun It surely is not inconsistent with true conservative 
with the government what conrse il was our daty to | Policy that we were enabled to insert that paragraph 
pursue in such ao emergeney towards our sovereign | (Near, hear;) that we had tried out to efface the re» 
and the eountry; (heur;) whether it was advisable ; Collection, the glorivas recollection, of military ex- 
from the pressure of tlie circumstances, to talte im- | plots and great achievemens, but to extract from 
mediate measures for meeting the threatened evi?— |thuse glorious recollection everythiog which can 
It was impossible, with the convictions we entertain- | Provoke international enmity; thal we have tried fo 
ed, to abstain from adopting some course if we did | engage in a rivalry, not on the field of blood, but on 
not pretend apprehensions of scareity for the pur- the held of honorable competition, for the advance- 
pose of making alterations in tha corn laws, than | Meut of commerce and the improvement of the so- 
which nothing could be more base and dishonorable, | cial condition of mankind. (Hear, hear.) It is surely 
(Hear.) But you will now have the opportunity of | ot inconsistent with conservalive policy that wa 
judging and determining in what way 1 caine to that | have labored to increase tha foreign trade of the 
conclusion, seeing that] was indueed to advise the | Country by removing prohibitory duties—ihiat we 
unusual course of obtaining that information in the | have reduced taxation and yet have incre sel reve- 
way which shall now be laid before you. 1 now ap- | He. (Hear, hear.) Is it incunsis'ant wiu 2 true 
proach an explanation of the circumstances in| Conservative policy that we have discvora ed agita- 
which, early 11 November, the government was tem. | Won and extinguished sedition not by coercive law:, 
porarily dissolved, and in which it was reconstituted ; but by creating au impression on the part of the 
im tke month of December.” £ great boily of the people that we, the riuh and pow- 


The speaker here went into a history of the pota: erful, are ready tu Gke ouni otier 
to" diseade: AT ihe close, he referred r9 tire fecent | bordes and relieve tiem of oppressi M 
changes in the eabiaet, and then proceeded: (Hear, hear.) "The conduct of government ds an 

“Ag laud belore, that whentter the ee Vere TT Dor oT arduous and ditfica't undertaking. I may, without 
lust session almost every hour of my iine since has been | I e Yel ence, be periotüed tu say, that, like our pny- 
devoted to watehtny chances, and readiüs evidence S104! Ira ne, our a icicnt eoasDtoten is *É ar olt und 
mgit und day, ao as to be able to guard agaist a heavy wonderiully anade,” thatn 1 no cis task io tusure 
national calamity, l confess it dues svear hard [m ling | tbe tari nio 1s and uted aciton of monarchy, arts 
a aU e Uu (oud eres of hrar, | tcraey, and a reformed none ul Co anos. "f'nese 

eu eing anfaithtal to the mieresis of the commu are ie objects whien se nave accipled C) 3€ odis 
nity 10 general, or to any special or peealiar mierests.— nib e : ^ S 
(Hear, hear.) | nave, over and over again, avenipted DUE ND emi. di A 
WW delle the relénow m wiiond-niakeParandlowards| a o ES Len AME rS is CHE 
parties, towards the community, ami tawards this |" 9 Pul oue erbjasts P» reaily va niani bat Cor am 
nouse; and yet ] have observed i stated, over und ove: (OWD Party lean say vith pertect Uoti Urat, even Tono 
again, thal | am ander aume ktad of. personal oblisan ni | ese objects, I dv not covet i Jt ie a od den far 
to à certain. purty for Raving placed ine m the vilive ] | Bbove my piysie id, ifi inel) wey sud ary Valedeetaal- 
now hull. I see 1L uver and over repewed tia tiesaaie |strenglh dhe renet from it wih lasor woua bea l 
lavor, and not a pusisnuent. Bii writs vur lone 


poser whieh elevated ine is powerful ening to displuce 
and a sense of puba duty requie n, I du not “i 


mj und Tam coustauily menaced with tie inreat iia 
trom office. Tam ready to incur its responsttilitigs, 


tee “al remuve me from power. (Hear, bear) Now, 
go alliri that there 13 à materal nnstake, burl ; E 

al nistake, buih aa t| 1) bear its sacrifices; to confront its honorable perils; 
but E. wit! uot reato it witi muutated power and 


the extent of the oblizution and tie severtey uf the pen 
susekled aathuriy. (Cneers.) | wilh not stand at 


atiye Tose no persunal obi satons to wiy inui, or to 
any body of men, for beg compeded to subsoil to th - 

the henn during the tempestuous night, if that belm-— 
is nol allowed treely to traverse. ] will not "A 


wil, and to make the saculices »luch olliciul duty gives 
me, (Hear, hear.) - 
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vessel by observa- 
tions taken in the year 1842. (Loud cheers ) I will 

reserve In myself the unfettered power of judging 

what will he for the public interest. I do not desire 

fo be the mmister of England; but while [ am minist 

ter of England I wil! hold my offi e hy no servile 

tenure (Inud cheers); | will hold office unshaekled 

by any other obligation than that of consulting the, 
public interests, and providing forthe public safety. | 
(The right hoa. gentleman sat Jos n amidst loud aad ! 
continued cheering.) 

Canaoa.—Precawions. Montreal dates of the Luth | 
say—" lhe receut intelligence fram Washington has . 
given birth to consitcrable sensation and excitement, 
here, and farther and more definite intelligence is ( 
most anxivusly luvked fur both froia. Great Britain 
and Washington. The government eontracts for the 
transport of troops are advertised at least six weeks 
earlier than usual. Several new voluntecr corps are 
to be embodird—aud oa the whole moustaches are 
rather bristliaz up again. 


Nova Scotia. The legislature assembles on the 
15.4 Jannavy.. Sir John. Harvey in his speech, ea 
courages the euluny to hope thal a representative 
government will be granted them by the crown. 


FRANCE. 

FRENCH chambers. Relations with the U. States 
On the 12; and 13th January. in the chamber of 
peers the subject of French relations. with the Uni- | 
teil States as involved by the president’s message be- 
carve the subject of debate by remarks froin count 
Felet de la Lezere, made for the putpose of forcing 
explanations trom M. de Guizot. The reply of M. 
Giuzut was a reasserting of his doctrine of a Bulance 
of pewer in American affairs; «nich taken in connec- 
tim with tlie proposal imade in the Paris Jonrnat of 
Debates and advocated in the London Times, of re- 
storing to Mexico the monarchic form of govera- 
ment under some Spanish princess to be married to 
one of Louis Philippe’s numerous family, may serve 
to imlicate the dreams of Louis Philippe or of some 
of the advucates of hereditary monarchy. The sub- | 
ject was dehated in the chamber of deputies on the | 
20th and 21st, M. Thiers opening wilh an attack up- | 


Ü . T t E 
on the policy of the administration and its subservi- | 


ency to the “entente cordiale,” or most intimate un-| 
derstanding” with England. On the evening of tha | 
samc day a cabinet council was called and on the 
next, Guizol’s >peech was delivered accordiagly.—- 
He vindicaled the policy of the goverament, and al- 
thongh France had been induced to first move ia the 
Texas alfuir by a'note from lord Aberdeen to lord 
Cowley, British minister at Paris, yct Guizot boldly 
asserted that her movement was strictly aeutral as 
between England and the United States, and sueli neue | 
trality the guvermment of Louis Philippe would eon- 
tinue to adhere to in aay consequences which may 
arise from the Oregoa controversy. Oa Jar. 31, an 
amendment offered by M. Berryer, to the reply of the 
chambers to the King's speeeh, that “if peace should 
be disturbed by the conflicting claims of two great 
nations, France will take cave Ihat no violation shail 
be committed ot the principles of punkie law, which 
protect on the seas lie huerly aud dignity of inter- 
national relations,” aller tawag been advocated by 
the opposition, Biliault, &., aud opposed oy M. Gui- 
zat, was rejected by jess 150, ays 224. Auvloer 
‘amendment proposed uy M. de Ramasat was to be 
‘discussed un Feoruary 2—viz: “bul in order that 
these relations may be consolidated, itis necessary 
that the two governments, whilst they act in concert 
ia circumstances m which Weir 1aterests are tdeu- 
‘tical, carefully imaintain mm the two liem pheres 
‘the co-upleie indepenaeuce of their political action.” 
Mr. Kang and lord Cowley, American and Dittish 
minslers, were preseut al the devales, ] 


The following official abstracis, are all we are able 
to craw nito tie present suniber— 

. Mr. Guizot lo count de St. Auluire, January 29, 1844. 

Lord Cowley read to linn a despaten from lof 1 An- 

erdeeu asking whether the French govern nent 

would give instructiva to its envoy ia the United. 
States akin to. thuse of the British. government to! 
iens, “to manifest the opposition of his government 
to the project ot annexation.” “You can infarm 

lord Averdcen that | will write to Mr. Pageot tn the 

sume sense." “Our mlornauon from Prxas seems 

to prove thal the majority of the peuple are opposed | 
to tlie project, ami uie existing gouvernment energet- | 
wally repeis tne idea. Ic could be effected only by | 
m-uns of violence more or less acknowledged, iore or 

le-s disguised, and 1 repeat that il would not suit us 

in any respect to udinit such a change without oppo- 

silon.” 

L-tier to Mv. Pogeot, February 10, 1344.— Instructs 
bim accordingly, wad proceeds: **But L will say fur- 
ther, thal 1E Luis annexation was voluntary and Ireely 
consented to on the part of Texas, there are consid- 
-erations, both political and commercial, which would 


i 
i 


am oum 


{lhe contrary, for future events. 


not let us see it wilh indifferenee, and thal at all 
events, we ought to desire that this country-should 
remain independent.” Mr. GurzoUs text implies 
that if the two powers could have made out a case 
of any violence on the part of the United States they 
might have interfered by arms. ‘We manifest our 
oppoxition to all adjunetion, violent or forcible, of 
Texas to the United Stales, and even when this re- 
public pronounces itself to be so annexed spontane- 
ously, as the late news in the jouraüals announre; 
you must so express yourself as to make it well ua- 
deistood by the federal government that we cannot 
behold with indilfereace a fact like this, and that, in 
this hypothesis, we cannot dispense with making ex- 
pressly all those reservations of right relative to the 
alterations which might result in that proposition, 
and the adv intages that our treaty with the Texan 
republic kas procured us, [ rely, moreover, on your 
judgment and experience, and you will base an un- 
derstanding with Mr. Pakenham upon this subject, 
common to the two fegations."' 


Mr. Guizot, to Mr. de Saligay, August 1, 1844.— 
Breathes the same spirit and instructions, He sog- 
gesis "the immoderate increase of the United States 
by this measure. The representatives of the two 
powers at Washington had been charged, if nol to 
protest against this annexation, at least to testify 
that they could not remain indiflerent to it. Never- 
theless, the opposition that the treaty met with even 
in the United States and the decided resistance of the 
senate, have happily relieved them (rom pronounc- 
mg loudly against its execution. 
nets of France and England have obtained what they 
desired by the simple course of things, without com-, 
promising themselves, aad reserving their action, on. 
In fact, the ques- 
tion, in al! probability, is only adjourned in the Uai- 
ted States, and it will reappear eve Jong wath new 
energy, if the elections which are to take place in 


| November for the presileacy should terminate by 


the triuinph of Mr. Polk, the candidate for the an- 
üexation. party, and the competitor of Mr. Clay, 
who is the adversary ol it. Jn the meanwhile, sir, 
you must avail yourself of every means to influence 
the Texan cabinet, and the infliential memoers of 
the legislature; to urge upon them every considera- 
tion which may discourage their views of annexa- 
tion, so little compatible with the dignity of an iude- 
pendent stale. ‘Lhe rejection that the American 
chambers have made ol the treaty bas entirely ex- 
onvrated the president of Texas, and matters have 
returned (o their original state. We believe that 
the principal husivess of the cabinet at Austin must 
be to treat with Mexico, and to make that republic 
understand the great iaterest she evidently has in 
keeping a free aad independent state between her 
and the United States. It is. in thia sease you will 
express yourself, and you will develope those obsar- 
vations in the manner you judge best, always assur- 
ing the Texaa goverument of the firm support of 
France and Bngiand.” 

January 17, 1843.—Mr. Guizot instructs count St. 
Aulaire tu communicate ty the Beitish government 
the despatches to M. de Saligny, confidentially; he 
states Ie concert of the goveraments to act on 
Mexico for the acknowledgment of Texan indepen. 
dence. . 


Letter of same date to M. de Saligny, after the election 
of Mr. Polk. —'ludependencee of l'exas necessary to 
the potnical balauee ol Aiperica" directs hin to 
present the sulij et to the l'exan government, avec 
une energie erowssaate." “Due manner (ne says) ii 
wineh the uneatious of the king am: his goveraaent 
have been understuod aud jilerpreled in some docu- 
ments recently publisned ny tie. A nericaa govern- 
ment, must be for us another motive for sisting 
upon this port.’ E 


Elliott. 13 represented as the colleague of Saligny 
in the renewed elfort. “You will ue careful to uno- 
gle as little as posaiDla m your commuuledtivns the 
name aud poliey of tne United Slates. Phe two gu- 
verninents not having yet jadged n necessary to take 
any official steps with respect tv the federal eubinet, 
you must be equally reserved, add austaiu fron judg- 
ing of ils uclivus or qualify its designa.” 


ITALY. 


Milan, January 23. .4 treaty of convnerce is about 
to be entered into oetween the Papal states and Rus- 
sia. ‘The basis of an arrangement betweea the Pope 
and Czar are pretty nearly agreed opon. Tue et- 
lect of then will be tna. there will be no more pro 
secution of the Catholics ia Russia, that a popish 
ambassador will be maintained at the Russian court, 
and that several concessions will be made by the 
Russian govern:uent to the Catholics. 


In Naples and elsewhere railways are in progress, 
but tue Pope wili not hear of them in his states. He 


\thinks tham an taveation of the devil. ye 


H 


So that the cabi-| 
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SPAIN. 

Madrid, January 24. The great and agitating event 
of the present moment is a message to the queen got 
up by some opposition deputies, protesting against 
the proposed marriage with her unele Comte Tra- 
‘pani. The marriage indeed is a monstrous affair, as 

the queen herself is quite a child, whilst her propos- 
[ed husband is not only her uncle, but old envugh to 
lhe her grandfather. - n me ' 
| GERMANY. 
| Berlin, January 23. Matters much as usual, no- 
thing particular stirring. The old tale is again ha- 
ig repeated, that the king of this country will cer- 
tainly, some fine morning, astonish us by the gift of 
a constitution, Itissaid to be drawn up and only 
to await the royal signature. But for that I fear it 
will have to wait a very longtime. It seems rather 
strange, if the king has the shghtest intention of 
giving the long promised constitution, that he should 
demand of the government of Frankfort the abolition 
of the liberty of the press as he has done, for a con- 
stitution without hberty of the press would be like 
a body without life. But [ repeat again, in opposi- 
tion to all that has beca, is, and may be said, that 
Mr. Frederick William has no wore intention of ac- 
cording a constitution to his people than he has of 
selling off bis erown and sceptre, and sitting up in 
business as a shoemaker. 

The goverament has the intention of putting down 
‘ali gambling places and other goveraments of this 
{country intend to do the same. 1t is a fact, however, 
| that two or three of our petty princes, whose king- 


‘doms are hardly bigger thaa a good sized farm, de- 
| rive their priocipal means of subsistence from au- 
|thorisiag gambling nouses. 

Emigrants The accounts we receive from our 
| emigrants to the United Slates excite great indigna- 
‘tion. Hundreds and thousands of them it seems are 

suffering the direst distress from relying too impli- 
; eitly on the lymz promises of emigration agents,— 
| Tbe American government really ought to take 
sume measures for the welfare of the poor creatures 
who floek to their country principally oa account of 
| the representations of people who state themselves 
ito be tts authorised agents. Our government is 
| warcaly opposed to emigration. ‘The king himself 
some time ago Wrote a letter to the authorities di- 
recting them to advise the peasants,in lus name, 
not to quit the country, and gt is now said that et- 
fective ineasures Jur producing that result are about 
to be taken. 

From the other states of this country there is no 
| intelligence worth relating. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Berne, January 24. Mulier, the man who assassi- 
nated Al. Leu, the well known Jesuit partisan, has 
‘been tried, convicted, aud condemned to death, Mois 
cauton is 1n à very agitated state. Dhe grand coun- 
il bas taken invasures fur having a few cunstitue 
tion. Generally speakiug, tne Country is iu any 
thing but a tranquil state. An uneasy leettug 13 
abroad und every body egpects more troubles. 
Several arrests llave veen made. 

ALGERIA. 

An awful visitatiun uveituuK 3 detachment of the 
Freney army in the provinee ol Coustautine.-— 
Whulst 10 tne iutdst of à largo piain, a ücavy fati of 
stuw occured, Which Guuliuued Lwo daya. Worn- 
out ood or protection, over ore nuudreu lell vietuns 
ito the cold. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

A WAR UF TARIFFS "n uet veen. those 
powers, Uy Winch Luc peoyie vi van Codinalss saile 
ter. Neg lidiivils dre acttpted. 

Agricultural. Vue Daton sre spending large sums 
Ol ,ugney i0 rggiabatug thdcts ul. Judd huw did scd. 
luus lar (fey dave aal €uilaidzra jid 3055453 t Uair 
operaliuus. Bit Neptune is a wily teilow, aud 
(huugh he may consent ty Ue drives away ue wall 
perhaps reLura again boul arrow. 

Tre com.nerce of inste dien nas mereased in a very 
rewal Kavis abduacrs bs 4544 le nao T ul vesrels 
Inal ‘rived gy sea »aa bOd, Wiot ju LB it was 
2,519. Ali tue exportaucus Mereases Very cuusid- 
erauly, especially vl renued sugar, oL wale the 
quantity was 41,340, Udd 103.2 ur 1,250,000 lus. wore 
man in 1844. lu 1540 ine rnportatiou of Cotton, 
cindy irum tue United States, was 22,323 vares, or 
dounle whatit was m 1344. luris inerzase fs owing 
lo the vast developeineat whicn Lue neighovring 
town of Harlem uas laken as a maugiactuving 
place. Tne iunadianls even predict tnat at will 
svun become a forididable rival to your gigauuc 
Manchester. 


13 wil 


RUSSIA. 

The emperor’s return is announced at Petersburg 
on the 16th January,.from bis visit to Italy. From 
ltaly we bave accounts of an a-oicable interview 
setween him and the Pope, o: Roane, during whicb, 
the accounts say, various misunderstandioge wero ex - 
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plained, and difficulties adjusted as between the, 
heads of the Roman and Greek churches, from; 
which amicable relations were promised, and a spirit: 
of mutual toleration was expected. The Pope, it! 


was said, would in future be allowed a representa: | 
i 


tive at St. Petersburg. St. Peteraburg accounts of 
tha above date read thus—"One great object of our 
government is to have all Catholics converted to the 
Greek church. 
measures are employed—corruption—persuasion— 
jatimidation—and  brutahty—of the last perhaps 
more than any other. Great success is the reward 
of the exertiona of the government. Whole villages 
abandon the Catholic faith en mass; within the last 
faw weeks not less than 10,000 have confurined to 
to the Greek church.” 

[Such is political Christianity. 
this world.”] 

The Circassian war ia continued. Several severe 
engagements have lately occurred, mostly resulting 
in favor of the Russians, but in some instances their 
forces have been handled very severely by the moun- 
teineers, “ht is whispered that the government ia in 
great want of money, and it 1s added that it intends 
to apply for a loan in England, and is providing an 
immense quantity of plauna to offer as sceurity.— 
But would it not be easier to aell the platina than to 
oiler it as security? That there tsa want of money i> 
very natural, for the emperor spends enormously, 
and taxation is not quite so profitable as in England.” 


“Tbe religion of 


RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


The general impression was widely diffused on the 
first arrival of the news by the Cambria, that every 
thing in Europe was assuming a pacific aspect.— 
That impression has considerably abated during the 
week however, and the ulea at present seems to be, 
thatas respects the Oregon question, the prospect 
of an adjustment Js as remote as it ever has heen.— 
And that as it respects the appearances of hostile 
measures, they ere decidedly, though quietly ac- 
eumulating. "l'rue the minister replies to the em 
quirtes of our government as to purposes for which 
these are designed, tbat they are not intended for 
America—bot his regly is rather gingerly, and 
though Mr. McLane assures Mr. Buchanan that he 
places the fullest confidenca in Lord Aberdeen’s ve- 
racity, yet—the plain English of the diplomatic equi- 
vocations with which these assurances are accompa- 
nied, is, that io fact he does not believe one word 
of it. 

The orators in parliament and the British press 
at once take the tone thus given out by their governe 
ment, and altbongh certainly fully prepared before, 
for a formidable naval movement, cuncentrated 
with a view to some operation at the ensning apring, 
yet all these itseema were notadrquate. Adilitional 
naval apprupria‘ions ace asked for—aud an aitditiou 
of 14.000 men for the army—singular—significant 
demonstrations those, of pacific purposes 
atrongly reminded us of the fact, that—rtHe Lion 
NEVER PAILS TO CROUCH BEFORE HE SPRINOS 

The debate which haa occurred this week in the 
United States senate, evinces that practical ubser- 
vers ol European policy consider the danger of a 
war with Kugiand relative to Oregon by no means 
as yetubvialed. That is certainly and seriously our 
own apprehension. 

We fear that Preaident Pore has depended far be- 
yond the line of safety upon the alteratiuns which he 
contemplates in the American tariff, as an ioducement 
with the British guvernment for abandoniog their pre- 
tension to Oregon. The inducement will not be offered 
tu Great Britain in any such form by the Americas peo- 
ple ca will aubject them to either the imputation or sus 
picien of purchasing a settlement ol the Oregon dispute 
by paying a TUM to Engiand in commercial or tariff 
atipulations. ‘Che idea of inaking a barter of “tow du- 
ties” for “high latitudea” of territory, ia too repulsive a 
form for any American adminiatration even to veninre 
to auggeat Jor the consideration or acceptance of ao 
American people. The one iaa territorial question—it ia 
suscep ible of peaceable and honorable adjuatmen', and 
has errived at that crisis when the honor of both nutions 
is deeply implicated. The inducementato remein et 
peace, are, we hops, too powerful, and, to intelligent and 
Christian arateamen, such aa botb nations profeas to be 
governed with, too imperative to justily either in precipi- 
tating the world into a state of feurful war. 
bring up their minds to a contemplation of the aubject 
in all ita bearings and issues, without attempting to in- 
valve it in other questiona foreizn to it, with any 
hopn of evading ita responaibilitiea. The tariff queatiop | 
ia one peculiarly inappropriate to be introdaced here for | 
many, Tny reasons;—one, not the weightieat, but the 
most immediate of those raaauns ia the obvious one, ona 
conclusive we ahould think in itself, that upon tha iasue 
of the Oregon dispute, that ia upon war or peace, dependa 
vasily the rate of what a tariff ought to be at. 

We said a faw lines above that we feared that Proai- 
dent Porx had depended too far upun a repeal of the 
tariff of 4542, lor preserving peace with England, whilat 


To bring about conversions, all: 


This, 


‘to animadvert. 


They must! 
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he waa bent upon taking exclusive possession of “ALL 
or Orecon” He will be apt to discover in the end, that 
by relinquishing the power of negotiation to the extent 
he has done in the case—by closing up the avenues, and 
referring the whole subject to legislative action—lie has 
oo longer the control he might wish for in the premises. 

The leading editorial of the Richmond Enquirer 
of the 18th, commencea thus: 

“The whigs seem resolved to stake the fortunes of 
their party upon the arbitration question"— which 
the article goes on to assign the paternity of, to J 
Watson Webb, (editor of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer,) and says that they admit that they found 
it would not godown with their own party. “The 
whig presses however are still levelling their arms 
at the administration from this tower of arbitration,” 
on which the article proceeds to turn its batteries as 
heing “an insidious weapon against the safety and 
well-being of republican institutions"— which should 
he *'arrested at once"—Aand to that end after spend 
ing a valley at the National. Intelligencer, and fling- 
ing a scattering shot at all the other whig jonrnals, 
the editor brings up,as a specimen of his whole 
train of ratillery, and as * apeaking the opinion of 
we are sure tbe whole democratic party of the 
Union, and of many of the other party who can see 
some good in a democratic administration"—an edi- 
tnrial article from the Augusta (G^orgia,) Constilu 
tionalist, heartily approving of the rejection of arbi- 
tration in the case, and expressing the belief that 
this country could not come out of an arbitration 
without being shorn of her territorial rights. 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 19tb, concludes 
its leading editorial by saying “we have not falter- 
ed at all in our confident hopes of a pacific and ho- 
norable settlement”—(of the Oregon dispute.) 

Their second editorial of the same paper—says 
“we have always contested that free trade was the 
great peace maker of nations—and that, without 
any other inducement, it would in itself, lead to an 
amicable adjust . ent of the Oregon difficulty.” 

“Free trade will prove teu times more advantaze- 
oas to England, even than the whole of Oregon, and 
mn six months her mannfactnres would reap more 
advantage from having twenty per cent. du'ies, than 
from alt her colonies and expectations upon this con- 
tinent.” 
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The American Minister at Paris 
Legation of the Uniled States 
Paris Junuovy A 1346 

Sin: [ hava the honor to eali the attention of your 
excellency to the following paragraph Irom the Lon- 
don Times, of the Ist instant: 

* Mr. Calhoun and Mr. King, stated in their ofi- 
cial correspondence, with an assurance that has ne- 
ver heen equalled, that they received (rom the king 
of the French, a pledge that France would offer no 
opposition to the work they had in hand. That 
statement was utterly false; for, although France, 
hike England, did not conceive that her interest in 
the province or state of Texas was sufficiently strong 
to justify a declaration of war against the aggressor, 
she did protest as energetically as Eogland, against 
the violation of those priuciples which are the basis 
and the safe-goard of international relations.” 

Upun the decency of such language so applied, or 
of the taste which tolerates it, it is not my purpose 
This is notthe first time that the 
veracity of my despatches and of those of the late 
distinguished secretary of state of the United States, 
haa been assailed ia the same quarter, in terms of 
gross outraze. I would continue to treat such cal- 
umnies with the contempt they deserve, did they 
not receive soma sanction from their re-publication 
in the Journal des Debats of this morning, a paper 
which, if not official, is, from its character and re- 
lations etamped with a certain degree of authority. 
The respect which [owe to myself, and stil! more 
that which is due to my government, will not justify 
me in permitting such charges, thus persisted in, and 
thus re-produced, to pass any longer uncontradicted, 
The courtesies of private lile, not to speak of those 
due to public station, must not be violated with con- 
tinued impunity. 

Your excellency will perceive that Mr. Callioun's 
published despatch of the 12th August, 1844, which 
i4 obviously referred to in the paragraph copied by 
tha Journal des Debats, is egregiously perverted, sa 
that the charge of audacious falsehood, with which 
that eminent statesman and myself are so coarse ly 
stigmatized, rests, to say the least, upon a rash mis- 
statement. 


Noticing in a auoimary way the information of my 
havi'g received satisfactory assorances that, though 
preferring the independence of Texas, in no event 


would the French government take steps in the 
slightest degree hostile, or which would give to the 
United States just cause of complaint, the despatch 
referred to contains the following language: 

“l have laid your despatch, No. 1, hefore the pre- 
sident, who instructs me to make known to vou that 
he has read it with ameh pleasure, espezially the 
portion which relates to your cordial reception by 
the king, aod bis assurance of fi iendly feelings to 
wards the United Sites. “The president, in particu- 
lar, highly appreciates the declaration of the king, 
that io no event any steps would be taken by his go- 
vernment in the sighiest degree haste, or which 
would give to the United S ales Just esuse of com- 
Plaint. ft was the more grifes frou the fact, 
that our previous iÍformation. was calculated to 
make the impression that the governiucut of France 
was prepared to unite with Grew Beitain ma joint 
protest against the annexation vl. Texas, and a Joint 
effort tn induce our government to withdraw the 
proposition to annex, on condition that Mexico shunld 
ne made to acknowledge her independence. He is 
happy to infer from your despatch that the informa- 
lion as far as it relates to France, is, in all probabil- 
ity, witout toundation."* 


To the joint effort tn induce Texas to withdraw 


her proposition to annex, my despateh bad not alln- 
ded. end lam not aware that any protest, jc int or 
single, against the annexation uf ‘Texas, has ever 
been presented to the American government. 

A little further on the preference ente rtained by 
the French government fur the continued indepen- 
deuce of Texas is alluded to in these terms: 

“You are right in making the distinction betwsen 
the interest of France and Eugluud in reterence to 
Texas, or rather, 1 would say, the apparent interests 
of the two countries. France cannot possibly hive 
any other than commercia! interests m desiring 1o 
see her preserve her separate in'lependence, while it 
is certain that England looks beyons, to political ine 
terests, to which she apparently attaches much im- 
portance.” 


This despatel; has now been before the poblic for 
more iban a year, aud although the subject of it has 
been referr d to m conversation with your excellen- 
ey, and has been discussed in the chaubers, «lien if 
vy Memory serves me well, buth the concerted ac» 
Hon aud the conjectured protest were disctaimed, I 
have never rereived. the sligniest intor nation from 
the French covecnsient shat cs statements were 
questioned. Pre posti de canous Ad the: para- 
mape i Pay piod, Gu | ianauage of chare 
atens odrse dics wii i sui bot be fightly ape 
poed D) Quen who have in eminent and responsible 
“anuns, long possessed the conlidence of their gov- 
ernment and country. naving veen cunspicuvasly re- 
produced in a feuding mimistertal paper, ander the eye 
of the French governament, to reanaip silent any long- 
er were tu wianifest an unwortoy indifference to pri- 
vate reputation as well as publie consideration.— 
The 'orier tas never betore veen assailed; when the 
latter can be with nnpumis, I ean no longer serve 
oy country with bonor and impanity. 


I feel it my duty then, before giving a public con- 
tradiclion tu these charges, at once to request your 
excellency to enable ma to siate, thal they have not, 
in the slightest degree, the authority or sanction of 
the French government. Whatever feeling may 
have been excited by recent political transactions, I 
cannot but persuade myself that it will give your ex- 
cellency great pleasura promptly to exonorate (rom 
such uuworthy accusations a distinguished citizen, 
who has occupied the most eminent stations, includ- 
ing that of vice president of the United States, as 
well as him who has the honor to be their represan- 
tative near hia majesty the king ot the French. 

l avail myself of this occasion to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my high considaration. 

WM. R. KING. 

His excellency M. Guizor, minister of foreign af- 

fairs. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Department of foreign affuirs cabinet. 
( PRIVATE.) 

Sia: l hava raceiveu the letter which you did ine 
the honor to. write to me on the 4th of ibis month, 
and I hasien to reply to it. T'he Journal des Debats is 
not m any wanner the organ of the goverment of 
the king, which cannot, and shouid not, be consider- 
ed responsible for wnat is published theresa, whether 
for atucles emanating rom that journal sett or 
those borrowed Crow loveigu journals. J ada, that, 
in regard to the questi of 1 X45. al Ule sa ne Line 
that the govecnmcut ul. the wing Uas pursued (he 
Cuarse which seemed toat in contguntp oIa Uie 
viaws ol à wise pohey and the üitecesis oi France, 
it has never had as yeu have stread) received tue 
assurance, the Iutention ol doing an) ting nostile Lo 
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-own colors ever since. 
' proposed to return to our navy to the grade he had 


the United States, or which might give lo them a 
just subject of complaint. I taze pleasure in re- 
peating it to you. 
Receive, I pray you, sir, the renewed assurance of 
my high consideration, GUIZOT. 
Paris, Jan. 9. A 


* 


Legation of the U. S. Paris, Jan. 9, 1846. 

Sin: | have the honor to acknowledge your excel- 
leney's note ;f this morning. My letter was not 
writlen upon the assumption that the Journal des 
Debats twas the organ of the government of his ma- 
jesty,’ although in the very article copied, that jour- 
nal is qualified as the ‘principal organ of the French 
goverpment.'—]ts ohject, as stated, was to vindicate 
my reputat on, public and private, and grossly as- 
sailed under the very eye of the French government, 
in a place and form which gave to the calumny a 
certain degree of authority before the world. I pre- 
sume therefore, that in marking your ole ‘private? 
(particulier) itis not intended by vour excelleney 
that il is not to be used by me in any vanner which 
I might think proper to attaim that ent. 

l avail myself of this vecasion to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my high consideration. 

WM. R KING 

His excelleney M. Guizer, minister of foreign af- 

fairs. 


Consuls he president of the United States has 
recognised Seth Bryant as consul of the republic of 
Ecuador for the port of Boston. 


Beavers of despatches. Amongst the eontingent ex- 
penses of the state department, as shown by a doeu- 
ment which has deen presented to congress, are the 
following items: 

Teophilus Fisk, editor of the U. S. Journal, bearer 
of despatches to Berlin and back, $1,391; G. D. 
Thompson, bearear of despatches to Mexico and 
back, $1814; W, M. Watterson, agent to Buenos 
Ayres, $10.000; Daff Green, agent to Mexico and 
Texas, $1,000; Delazan Smith, on account as agent 
to Quito, and all along shore, §800; A. Yell, hearer 
of despatches t» Texas and back 4833; R. E. Green, 
expenses to Mexico 197; W. S. Parrott, special 
ageut. $3,076; Johu Hogan, special agent, $9,205. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 
The Warren U. S. sloop of-war, was at Panama 
on the 12th January. 


The Yorktown, U. S. ship recently captured, on 
the coast of Alrica, the schonner Patuxent, on aus- 
picion of being engaged in the alave trade. Both ves 
sels put into Bermuda, and are hourly expected at 
New York. 


The Texan navy. No little indignation 1s heing 
evinced by many of the public joornals, at a move- 
ment made in congress, and which some of the pub- 
lieations assert, is urged by aome of the members of 
the cabinet—that is to incorporate the Texian navy 
(or rather the officers of the late Texian navy, for 
of their few ships itis believer! scarce a remnant is 
remaing), to iutrüde said Texian officers into our 
existing naval esiavlintineht, alluwing them ta grade 
according to their Texian commissions. 

The effeet of this would be, to place **eommodore 
Moore,” of said navy, for instance, who quitled the 
service of the United States a few years since as a 
junior officer for a foreign service far over the heads 
of officers who were then his seniors, and who have 
remained faithful to their own country and under our 
When commodore Porter 


resigned therelrom, he was denied that power. lt 
haa been rightly said that no man should claim what 
bis country rightly refused to commodore Porter. 
Belonging to this subject, is the following official 
document. 
"Department af war and marine, 
Washington, ( Texas), May 14, 1843. 
“Sin—Your communication of the 20th ultimo, 
reporting yourself to the ceparimect fur duty at 
' Galveston, has been received, and ] have to say, in 
reply, that the step taken by poat captain E. W. 


` Moore, late commanding, has left the republic without 


& navy, and by consequence, rendered it necessary to 
dispense with the services of the officers heretolore 
atlached to the same, since there is no service in 
which they can be employed, nor any means ont uf 
which tbey can be paid. lt is due, therefore, that 
they may seek, in the civil walks of tife, the re- 
' wards to which their services entitle them, &. 
“l have the honor to remain, with every respect, 

your obedient servaut, G. W. HILL, 

à "Secretary of war and marine. 
‘© “George C, Banner, esq. late üeutenam lexan 
"navy, Galveston.” 


Srt. re 
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STATES OF THE UNION. “Should the measures proposed at the present 
session for tbe augmentation of the revenue be adopt- 
. PeNNsyLvANIA.— Internal Improvements. Great ef- | 9d; the committee think, that the total receipts into 
forts are baing made hy three several interestsof the | 12e treasury for succeeding years, will not fall shorl 
state, t0 carry certain measures now pending before of $950,000. 
the legislature. The central interests, led hy the}, And if so, the annual surplus, 
Philadelphians are urgent for the success of a con-| terest upon the present funded 
linuous railroad, to connect that city with Pittsburg eee of the government, 
and the great west,—so as to avoid the delay and |! ousand dollara. A - 
transhipments required npon their present state im- i In this view of the financial condition of Mary- 
provements between those points. Pittsburg and | 2nd: and in expectation that the revenue bill re- 
the western people have no objection to this project, | Ported, will pass, the committee consider it their 
other, than that they consider it as an attempt to pra- | 9'!!J t° recommend the only step, which will ena- 
vent the Battimore and Ohio railroad from being | 1€ us 10 do that, which is believed to be our impe- 
extended to that part of the Ohio. The latter ex- | "tive duty to do, whenever we are able; they meen 
tension they are exceedingly anxious to ensure. A that, the interest in arrear shall be funded, made 


after paying the 
debt, and the ex- 
will be nearly one bundred 


bill to allow the said extension has heen warmly de- principal of, bearing some reasonable rate of inte- 
bated for some weeks, first in one house and then in 
the other—was last week defeated by a very close 
vote in the senate, —but was next day reconsidered 


‘rest, and tbe interest tbereafter. 
| it becomes due, 

“It is estimated that the intereat which will be iu 
| arrear on the first day of July next, up to, and in- 


» paid, regularly as 


und ja yet pending, - mog á 
I Vigo ee orie latter, or southern route, would | Clusive_of which, it is proposed to fund, will not 
‘be hopeless, but for the aii of the northern section of | pes if any, exceed twelve hundred thousand dol- 

the state, which have their project also at issuc and | ME. Eu so; the additional annual charge upon 

that is aiso opposed by the Philadelphia or central | the treasury, wi SH Sve M at Ts end of every 
sention, as affording a churuiel by which the trade of | J£9T in. possession of a surplus, which may be in- 
the staic as well as of the great west. would be di- creased by such judicious measures of retreneh- 
verted from their own emporium, towards New| "ent, as may he auggested and adopted, during the 
York and Boston. This northern interest. would be | Present aud succeeding sessions of the legislature.” 


hopeless of -uccess but for the aid of the southern 
and western sections. Numerous publie meetings 
jare heing held in each of the secuons, and every 
exertion is being made to secure success to their 
several favorite projects. G 

The bill for incorporating a company to eonstrnel 
a railroad ti connect the city of Philadelphia with 
Pittsburg, passed the senate of Pa. on the 24th inst., 
ayes 26, nays 5. 

Maaviand.—Finances. Mr. Johnson from the 
committee on ways and means, on the 19th inst. laid 
before the house of delegates a general report on the 
finances of the state. 1t is ap able and satisfactory 
exhihit. We have room at present for only a brief 
outline of its import. 

The report very prudently discards all partizan 
comparisons, and is confined to strict history as it 
respects the past. Four years have elapsed, since 
the state first tailed to meet the paymenta upon her 
obligations—-say from lst Jan., 1842. The circum- 
stances which led to that event,—the want of time- 
ly or effectual meusurea to obviate it, and the aceu- 
mulated evils which its arrival inflicted, are advert- 
ed to,—and accounted for. be difficulties incident 
to the task lor the first time for many years thus 
imposed upon the state, of bringing into operation a 
system of stale taxation, aud of adji sting that sys- 
tem so as to insure its being sustamed by public opin- 
Ton, av influential in our system of government, tells 
the whole tale; and when duly considered, exoner- 
ates the people of Maryland troin any other censare 
thal of a timely precaution—for which they have 
severely and sulficiently suffered. (We use our own, 
not the language of the eommittee. ) 

The committee, with a view to ascertain whether 
ihe financial measures which were finally resorted 
to, will enable the stale to resuma payment during 
the present year with a fair prospeet of faithfully 
maintaining the state credit for tha future, proceed to 
exhibit. 
They state the annual interest payabla 

on the atate debt $655,421 16 
Or, in Jact (deducting the tobacco ware- 

house item,) 651,821 16 
Usual expenses of the government, &e. 188,653 02 


Amount of the annual demand on the 
treasury for 1846 $850,474 18 


Estimated receipts during the year 1846. 
From ordinary sources of re- 


venue $281,400 
From direct and income tax 475,000 
From atamp tax 40,U00 
From tax on insurances, le- 
gacies, estates 44,000 
On officers, &c. 
From Susquebanna railroad 20,000 
From Susq. and Tide Water 
Cana) Co. 67,056 
Making total of receipts $927,456 00 
Deduct demands as above 850,474 18 
Balance in favor of the treasury 16,981 82 


Add the balance in treasury at the 


commencement of the fiscal En. ia 


$935,238 62 


Estimated balance at cloae of the 


t fiscal year 


a 


The question whether to fund the arrearages of in- 
terest, is then examined by tbe comoittee. The 
whole question of resuming payments depends upon 
‘that. Unless funded, the committee think it would 
| take lwelve years to pay off those arrearsagea,—all 
| of which time the state's eredit must remain below 
par. They conclude by recommending, tnat the 
interest on the state debt which shalt be due on the 
lstof July next, should be funded, and a bil! to that 
effect has accordingly been reported by the commit- 
tee, together with provisions for resuming and maia- 
taining payments from that period. 

The state debt, exclusive. of the bonds beld by the 
Baltimore and Onio railroad company not yet used, 

| and which that company are amply competent and 
bound to produce the interest on, when used, amouuts 
to $11,986,784 98. E 

The sinking fund, isin active operation (has di- 
minished this indebtedness between one and a quar 
ter and one and a half millions ol dollars, 8nd) 
would, without further enactments or resources than 
! are now operating, discharge tha whole debt in thir- 

ty-five years. 

The committee having (as we conceive) very pru- 
dently and cautiously confined themseves to tbe 
lowest figure of our existing resources, proceed to 
glance al capabilities and resources which are like 
ly to very materially aid the revenue and expe- 
dite the period at which Maryland will be frea of 
debt, and yet in the enjoyment of canals, railroada, 
and improvements from whicb revenue to the govern- 
ment and prosperity to the community will be aa 
certam, as any event in the future can be fairly 
claimed to he. 

The question was warmly discussed at a previous 
session of the legislature, wbether the state should, 
as Pennsylvania did, attempt to resume paymeat be- 
fore the conditton of the treasury or the existing ro- 
venue laws strictly autborised tha measura, Penn- 
aylvania took tha precipitate course,—resumed at 
great risk, and maintained payment only by uedue 
eflorts eod anticipations of her revanue,—which lo 
this moment, if we mistake not, are considered not 
quite adequate. Marylaod statesmen allowed Pann- 
sylvania to win the eclat of first resuming—content- 
Ing themselves with pursuing measures to iosure 
that tbe treasury was in condition to resume, and 
that the revenue was adequate to sustain payments 
after they should resume. 

That period bas arrived. 
fellow citizena most heartily. 

Levisiana.—United Slates Senator, The legisla- 
ture of Louisiana on the 16th instant, proceeded by 
joint ballot to elect a senator to succeed Mr. Bar- 
row, (whig,) whose term expires on the 4th of 
March ensuing. The whigs offered no candidate, 
but generally voted for Mr. Grymes. Gen. S. W. 
Downa, received 77 voles and is electad. Mr. 
Grymes 45 votes, Mr. Sparrow 1; Mr. Hunt 1. 


We congratulate our 


Inptana. The auditor’a report gives tha revenues of 


this atate aa tallowa: 

On hand, Nov. 1844, d x $371,746 44 
Received, Nuv. 1814 to Nov. 1845, 132,413 76 
Total meana, $1,504,160 20 
Expenaes, 144,992 80 
Balance on lhad, Nov, 2845, $759,117 40 


It will be understood tbat thia is mostly atate acrip, 
which passea out of circulation by this process. In re. 
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CONGRESS. 


So much fie Europe, Tae total amonat of the opor 


lati tebt of the state, the issues of bund = were: S À ! 
latii to me stebt of i tating and e+ portations for the differe «t stares of Veri- 


August, 1332, to Feb. 1812, $19.11 1,000 


Cancelled 9,631 000} es is 451 090,000; for AF ier 42 000 030; f t Asia, 55 ono - 
i —— |00; a d for rhe Fr: neh eolonies, incladma Alters, 250 - 
“Total $12,480 000 010.000. In the Amerienn divisis, and the U iet 


1,390 000 | States figure for 133,000,000 of imporintinis, aud 102, 
000,000 of expartations—lotal, 435.000090 Thus the 
Deh on which etate ewes interest, $11,090,000 | Uni'ed S.ates transaet more commerce with France thar: 

The interest due, and the aanual amount-falling due | any n'her country in the world, even, han England, The 
is as follows: inportations fram the United S'aies consista Fo tion en 
Interest due Jan. 1846. danual amouat. lame for 974 millions. tibaecn for 22 mi! bins, an d aiher 
Ou $100,080 Wabash and Erie Canal arrieles niieferior impartanee, The exp rta'iuns consist 

bards lor 5 years, at 6 per cent, nf silk tissus for 49 millions; linen fissus for UT. milhous; 
OQ 936,000 at 7 per cent. for $ years eatton tissus for 6 millions; lace for 3 milions; wines lor 


The bank p:ys Interest on 


20,000 $6000 | 


a half, 8,820 — 252983 millions, and other articles ul lesser i portance. | 
On $10,954,000, for 5 years at 5 per r [Hunt's Magazine. 
cent 2,733,500 547,700 =, à í 
^ r —- —| Tur Uvivznsan Yanree Nation.—A writer in the} 
Total $2,717.329 $536,220 | Lond Tienes, says: 
G i Total debt, Jan. 1816 No Enropean pulitieian ean look forward to the power 


d i Tinted States within t z 1 with 
Bonds on which state has to pay in- of the Unired States within the present century but wi 


s g 3.000 | He most appalling prospects. 
Bedi hich the bank pays in primm In 1830 a census of the people was taken, 
up ARDEN PLE 1.290.002 | , ^d the niinber were. 12,000,000 
I tereats Wn i Ee Bien oL MM Ia 1849 it was again taken; the nu«iber 
niie de, taa r 2571320|, then were, m 17 pome 
; 7 a DOTT | In 1850, at the same raté, thero will be 94,083 33 
4 Six. per cent, treasury notes ou!stanj- Mm o di » a4 js 035 
i : ST 43,210.05 
Interes: now due on six per cent, trea- ls hi 13u, Pre pet 
aury notes (estimated) 117,000 | Ta 1300 REIS dpi 


Five per cent, treasury notes oats:and- 
ing, 

Interest now due on five per cent, trea- 
sury notes (estimated) 

Loan from the bank, under aet ul Jan. 
15, 1844, 


1950, 137,102 513 
Fifty-seven years is n lone period in the life of man. 
69,000 | but very litle in the life of nations. As has heen al- 

i ready stated, great individual misery ncenrs in this illre- 
56.000 gulated haphazard system of emigration, The immigrant 

` lis fleeced under the profession of advice and assistance. 
|. To the state it makes nu difíerence,—it is so much money 
!amportod, if in the hands of the fleecors, as much as if 
iit had remained with the fleeced; and let itbe remeni 
#346 220 bered that this mass of increase arises from the residue 


11,325 | 7" 


$16,163 050 
The &mnnnt of interest to be paid annnally an the 
' foregoing debt, is as follows, ta wit: 
Interest on bonds as above stated, 
Interest on six per eenn, trensurv notes, 


| ii n : : 
Interest on per cem, truasury no'es, 22064 | dead in the wav; none, who, as soo? as landed on the 


quays at New York, beg the means of returning, which 
Total, ` - $601,17: HANE mg a me 10,000 from m p D uw 
di —áe€ T (i te Jumited Knowledge and experience of the bulk o 
The auditor states: In the last four ycars, mus Stale Ol mankind may lead them to conclude that there 15 no 
Indiana has raised, by the Bine lax wat s Oh be. | room for such an immense population. Read what a 
e RI WR E the sutal p. M e | wise man hasaprigen, heure foring such an opinion, 
s í se HORNON 1a¥ be | speaking of the Mississippi basia only:— 
estimated at $70,000 more—thus makias the requisition P This vast extent of ae tertile territory, in whieh riv- 
denn dis LT] bapulalian TON D navigable for 3,000 miles dp end from ins pecan 
E B per annam. Waring the sam 3 8$ | hald their course, extends from-the Jakes of Canada on 
contrihüted toward the payment of her debt existing in | the north ta the Gull of Mexieo on the south and from 
~ the shape of six per cent. tressury notes, as will be seen | fyuhlands of the All :ghaay and Cumberland Ranges on 
Ma ure Ree d alata eee it hor quae ky AL aie lar w i etr 
Qu lied ae o pens o Aas “The greatest inbor af Hereules, the noblest deeds re- 
people may sppeal in vindication vf the fair lame of the | corded of man in ancientor modern histary, sink to 
sala Bauh ginake "risen Adspollira rion Uu j anzi when compared with the duings of Brother Joua- 
ler own citizens, to the amount ot more thi vo mils! than. 
lions of dollars, have, in the embarrassed state of her! Tr was but as yesterday when he first stond on the 
finances, not only justified ou pe dered NRE? ete ‘highest summitufthe Alleghany range, and gazing down 
rd pustponement of the claims of her foreign | upon the illiinitable western wilderness, bo dly resulved 
' creditors. to people the whole extent; and already cities. and towns 
ics teta inne ute petet TE idera ANUS clea deos a 
e census of 1245, brings up the population of Indi- and villages, and innnmerahie clearances are scattered 
4 ren Ja 1840, it was 651,000. gcn, , over nearly a million of square miles, True to ihis pur- 
tion i$ inereased în a lar gieater ration, and what is of | pose, Jonathan is prouressing in a ratio of increase never 
the highest importance, prices are more remunerative | before equalied, and in the course of a century, at the 
this season than they havo been in seven years. "The | presen! increment, this great and most fertile field for the 


additional profit on the crops uf Indiana for this season | extension of the human race will contain a progeny ex- } 


over the last, is estimated at $8,000,000. This gaiu ia 

spread all through that state, giving bath increased abili- | 

ty and inereased dispusition to pay... An Indiana paper 
` (the Madison Banner) estimates the o, 

tion of the state in 1515, as fullows: 

Our wheat erop is worth, 

Our lines ara worth 

Corn, rye, oata, barley, flaxseed, &e. 


ceeding the whole of the pipulanon of Europe” — Mat 
thews’s Emigration Fields, p. 55. 
Tt remains to say sumething of the Canadas and the 


| Durham—a Svdenham—a Bagot, aud a Metealle, have 
$3,900,000 dejayed the separation of the former from the mother 
«4,000,000 "country. Still never let it be forgotten. that as wise a 
5,000,000 | man as any one of than, and who personally knows 
Horses, eattle, lumber, &c. 4,000,000 | these couotries—Lurd Ashburtan, when, bearing the 
: ———— | proud name of Alexanders Boring, when n member. af 

Total. i $20,000 000 | thé Commons, proposed olf ting to the Canadas their in- 

ar ES EE ETT ES cua EE eae " better to do = ene a useless 
» m m. - ~ expenditure of blond and treasure, and that it had better 

ʻo) TRADE AND COMMERCE. NS dane previous to sach circumstsnces ocenrrinz than 

- afterwards; that this furethouzht was correct there is no 
doubt Lurd Si. Vineent, was t: his dying hour adverse 
to releining thea See his optniuns as stated by L «d 
Brougham in his puble character, p. H, Edinburg Re 


COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN I814.—It appears that the 
officin! retarna of the commerce of France tor 1511 have 
lately been published, and are of a very saiislaetory 


character. They present the lullowing results; view April..1839, vol. 69; also Bren'on's. Life of Lord 
; Importa- — Ezporta- Tutol. | St. Vincent... 'T'he,Cauadas vu. e independent and otier 
< lums. tions. jealuities s onld svon adopt tie example, aud vot lung pf- 
Millions Pane Millions ef would jan the federal Government of the United 
uf of franks. of francs. of f unes, | Siaies. 3 s 
England, | d 145 Tn n = = 
Sardinian states and 5 RAILROAD IRON MANUF:cTuRY at TRENTON.—Mr 
Austria. 110 95 205 | Cooper, at l'rento «is fitting up his iron’ woork für toil. 
Swirzentand, 7 106 203 ling rais. The mili i- to hetn operation by the Ist of 
Belgium, lz 51 133 | Mav wext, A ecniraet, the Gazette of ihat place suya, 
German Association, r hus alieadv been mide wid the Camden aud. Awhoy 
(Z diverein) S3 72 155 | railroad company lor 2) 0 «is, and we are intormed 
Spam, 4l 102 146 hat propositions have been made drom ether compantes 
Laly, (Sicily, Tuscany It is expected. that the works will piod.iee thirty tons 
and Roine,) 42 40 $2 ]duly. Abou one hu dred aad fifty udditioual hands 
Russi, 63 17 BU | wth be employeo. 
Turkey and Greece 15 20 63 , — 
Low os ries, (Nethe ca " m Sreamnoats.—There were built in the cities uf Louis- 
i o -- D ys 3 1 Ti ina 
Hanseatic towns, mr 23 36 gil, qiie We PER P e MCN co. 
r SNE y , Burwyy, and, ch 7 is mr 10 B25 tous, and t uw eus of $630,000, Louisville | 
à EE 26 aders furias: d 6391 tons; New Albaay 3,612; aad 
Portugsl, 2 4 6 | Jetleraunville 422 tons. | 


| 


29,485 | Of those who reach the far west—it counts none of the, 
29, 


gricultural produc- North American British. voloies. The Wisdom ot al J 
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SENATE. 

Fearvany 12. The consideration of the several 
resalutions hefore the senate for giving nutive to 
Great Batou of the termisation of the Oregon eon. 
vention aod the joint resolution from the house to 
the same efiet vas res med 

Mr.J M Ct yton, of Del, arese and addressed the 
senale al length ms) 

Mr. Aannegen, next ontained the flonr and on his 
motion, the senate went into execulive session, and 
thereafter adjourned till Munday next, the 16th. 


Fesacvary 16. The vice president laid hefore the 
senate a report frnm the bureau of engineers with 
the estimates of expenses to fortify Key West. 

Efijah White. The bill for the relief of Elijah 
White was taken up in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Pearce said that the petitioner, Elij. White, repre- 
sents that ho’ was appointed sub-agerit for the Indians 
west of the Reeky mountains in 1842; in pursuance 
of instructions from the war department he proceded 
ed in the ‘spring of that year to Oregon, a band of 
emigranls in company, from Western Missouri; in 
| 1845, he returned at the request of the Oregon legis- 
i lature, as a bearer of despatches, and was rohbed 
jon his way by the Pawnee Indians. His claim as 
set up under the Ith section of the act of 1834, 
reznlating intercourse with Jadian tribes, whieh pro- 
vides that if Iudians of any trite, in amily with the 
United States, shall destroy property of any person 
lawfully within their territory, its amount shall 
be dedueted from the annuity of said tribe, if the 
tribe are in. the reeeipt of any annnity, and thal the 
party shall be guarantied an eventual intemuitica- 
tion. An examination of the law, Mr. P. sant, will 
show that Mr. White ts not entilied to indemnity. — 
The terms of the law of t834 do not iaelnde the 
country west of the Roeky mountains; and its spirit 
exeludes it. That law requires foreizaeis to uhtain 
passports from the war department, to enahle them 
to go into such Indian conntry, and imposes fines 
and penalties on transvressors, &^ , and, therefore, if 

applicable to the Oregon territory, requires that the 
lagen of the Hudson Bay Company should he at 

once fined, their. merehaudise forfeited, snd thein- 

selves ejeeted. Jt was not intended, therefore, lo 
j operate beyond the Rocky monntatns, and the ap- 
| pointment of Mr. White seems to he clearly illegal. 
| Moreover, the law organizing the Indian department 
provides that every Indian agent shall reside within 
his agency and not leave it withont permission, © 

On motion of Mr. Atchison, tha bill was laid on 
the table for the preseat cs. NS 

Oregon notice. At one o'clock, the senate resumed 
the consideration of the special order, heiag the 
joint resolution of the cammittee on foreign relations 
proposing tu give notice lo Great Brituin, of the an- 
nulment of the conventional aheyance of the 
exelusive dominion over the Ocegon territory by the 
Ameriean government, provided l'or by the treaty of 
1827, and the resolutions uf Messrs. Huunegan, Col- 
haun, and Crillenden having relation to the same sub- 
cct A 

Mr. Hannegan, of la., arose, and addressed the 
senate, advocating the passage of his own proposi- 
tos, Having conchided, 

Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., oblained th 
senate adjourned, 


| 


e faor, and the 
i 


Fearcary 17. The joint resolulion {rom the 
house, on the Oregon notice, was reported lioek froin 
the committee on foreign affairs, hy Mr, Alen, aud 
included as a special order with the other proposi- 
tions already hefore the senate, 

Mr. Culguitl, of Ga , addressed the senale on the 
Oregon notice, ns a proper measure Ly avert the 
| tendeucy to hostilities, Mr C. did not urge the tull 
| elaim up ty 549, as he was of opinion that when we 

added the Spanish title Lo our own in 1818, we did 
so with the knowledge that Ihe British had, as well 
as ourselves, been carrying un a sy-lem uf encroach- 
ment upon lhat title for many years. 


-Frsauany 18. The Oregon resolutions, of notice, 
were then resumed n cousideration., 

Mr. Hannegan, aruse to make an explanation, ree 
ferrying lo a remark made yesterday by the senator 
from Georgia (Mr..Calquit) that his (Mr. Hauncgan's 
oooliess to the annexation of Texas was anterior t 
the Baltimore convention. Mr. H, said, he way 
sincere advocate of the immediale annexation o 
Texas up to the period of the Baltimore convention, 
iof reasons which, it wus unnecessary to give to th 
senate, thal if Texas was annexed first, the rasalu 
Uuns of thal convention wuutd be cousirued by sor 
gentlemen lo mean “the whole of Texas and the hu 
ut Oregon," and subsequent. eveuts had proved thal 
bis fears were but too well tounded. 


| 
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Mr. Diz, of N. Y., then proceeded ta address the 
senate at length, and at 3 P. M gave way without 
concluding, to a motion to adjourn. 

The senate adjourned. 

Fesnuary 19. Mexican indeninities.—The vice 
presuent laid before the senate, a message from the 
president in compliance with a resolution of the 10th 
inst. contaiwing a statement from the department of 
stale respecting Mexican indemnities. 

Oregon notice —Alfter the transaction of other un- 
important business the consideration of the several 
resolutions for giving the notice for terminating the 
Oregon convention of 1827 was resumed. 

Mr. Dix who was entitled to the floor, yielded i! 
to Mr. J. M Clayton for the purpose of making a 
personal explanation. The substance of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s explanation was that the senator from N. York 
(Mr. Diz) had missppreliended the position he had 
assumed in his remarks un this subject, when he re- 
presented him ag objecting to the discussion of the 
utie to Oregon, because the time for such discussion 
had not yet arrived. He had only ohjeeted to such 
discussion in open session, and had expressed his 
willingness to go into the subject at once in execu- 
tive session. He was in favor of a friendly inter- 
change of opinion on this subject in secret session, 
but he was opposed to itin open session, as it re- 
quired only 19 votes to deieat any treaty which the 
president might make; and he was fearful that sena- 
lors mizht so commit themselves to the world to a 
particular line of boundary that they would be ona. 
ble to ratify a different treaty, shoold the president 
think proper to make one. 

_ Mr. Dix then resumed his remarks in favor of our 
title, and quoted various authorities to sustain 1t.— 
Alter goi through with the question of title he ex- 
pressed his willingness to leave the settlement of this 
question with the adwinistration, with the confident 
belief that it would do every thing to maintain the 
rights and the honor of the country. 
vur of sustaming the president in the measures he 
had recommeded, and did not believe they would 
lead to war, because they would affurd no just cause 
for war. 

Mr. Benton, eulozizei the defence of our title hy 
the last speaker und said it was so clear and conclu- 
sive that. no cand mind could fail to be convinced 
of the justice of our claim. He cordially agreed 
with the presideni’s oller of the 49th parallel. He 
said it was calculated lo. svothe the bad feeling in 


He was in fa- | 


amendments, to the house. The bili was ordered to 
a third reading, and the house adjourned. 

Frioay, Fes 13. Mr. T. Smith, presented reso- 
Intioas of the legislature of Indiana respecting the 
Oregon territory. 

The senate bill for the relief of the sureties of 
Samuel Swartwout was read twice and referred to 
the coinmittee on the Judiciary. 

The house then, on motion of Mr. Daniel, went 
into committee of the whole, and the calendar of 
private bill was taken up. 

The speaker called Mr. J. R. Ingersoll to the chair. 

After acting upon a few of them, the committee 
rose and the house adjourned. 

Sarurpay, Fes. 14. Mr. Stephens, presented re- 
solutions of the Geurgia legislature, asking for a 
distribution of the decisions of the supreme court of 
the United States, 

Resolutions of the legislature of Indiana upon the 
Oregon question were presented by Mr. Owen, claim- 
ing the whole of Oregon. 

Cuba. Mr. Smith, of 11., presented the resolu- 
tions of a meeting beld in Springfield, Illinois, in 


favor of “the purchase of Cuba." The house re- | 


fused both to hear the resolutions read or to receive 
them. 

A bill was reported on leave for the payment of a 
company of mounted volunteers (rom Tennessee and 
engaged in the service of the United States. 

The house then went into committee of the whole, 
Mr. Davis, ot Ky., in the chair, and the calendar of 
private bills was considered. The house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 16. Road lo Lake Erie. On mo 
tion of Mr. Buffington, it was 

Resoived, Tat tne committee on roads and canals be 
insirucied to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation for the constrnetion of 8 Maeadanized 
road from the Cumbe land road, at some puint west of 
the mountains, by way of the Uuited States arsenals at 
| Pittsburg and Meadville, to the harbor of Eric, on Lake 
Erie. 

Mr. McItvaine, presented resolutions of the gene- 
ral assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, asking 
jthat provision be made to congress for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the rivers Alleghany, 
,Obio, and Mississ pp’. Laid on the table, and order- 
ed to be printed. 

Prepayment of postage. 
| Ingersoll, it was ; 

Resolved, That the cominittes. on the post office and 
post roads be instructed to inquire and report oi the ex- 


On motion of Mr. J. R. 


Resolved hat the com nittee for the District af Co” 
lumhia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
ceeding to the atale of Virginia the county of Alexandria, 
in the Distriet of Columbia; and, also, of ceding to the 
MES of Maryland the eounty of Washington, in said 

istrict. 

South American affairs. Mr. Parish, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, which lies over one day under the 
role: 

Resolved, That the president cammunicate to this 
hause, so Jar as consistent with the public welfare, any 
aud all information in his possession touching the inter- 
lerence of Great Britain in. the affairs of the Argentine 
confederacy, and the existing difficulties on the River 
Plate; and also tonching the mediation propoaed by the 
charge u?affairs of this government, and the effect pro- 
duced on neutral commerce in South America by the 
recent interference of England and France in the affairs 
of that continent, 

Nero tariff dill, again 
following: 

Whereas a bill entitled “A bill reducing the dutiea on 


Mr. Schenck, moved the 


the committee of ways and means of thia house by the 
| secretazy of the treasury. embodying his views in rela- 


teen end for other purposes," has been laid belore 


tion to the tariff, aa contained in his late annual report to 
congress: 

And whereas it is the parliamentary privilege of eve- 
ry member of this house to be present at the sessions of 
any committee thereof, and to be cognizant of their pro- 
ceedings, and of all matters submitted to the considera- 


| tion of such committee: (See Manual, p. 150.) There- 


lore— 

Resolved, That ihe committee of ways and meana he 
instructed to communicate to the clerk of this house a 
copy of said bill eo furnished by the secretary of the 
treasury, and thst the clerk csusc the usual number 
thereof tu be printed for the use of the members. 

Mr. Reid, moved that the resolution Jie on the ta- 
ble. 

The yeas and nays, being taken resulted, veas 104, 
nays 6b. The house adjourned. 


Tuespay, Fes. 17. Mr. Thompson, of Miss., of- 
fered a resolution authorizing the clerk to provide 
copies of documents and printed bills, such as are 
laid on the desks of members, to all of the reporters. 
Adopted by 113 yeas, 53 nays. 

Island of Cuba. Mr. Robert Smith moved the fol- 
lowing resolution; and, debate arising, it was laid 
| over under the role: 

Resolved, ‘I'hat the committee on loreign affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
‘joint resolution, directing the President of the United 


States, to negotiate wilh Spain for the purchase of tha 


England occasionca by the tone of the inaugural ad-  pediency of introducing into the pos: office laws a pro- | 


dress It tad also produced guod effects al liome; vis.on for the prepayment of postage, and the charge ol 
aud come what might, we had the satisfaction of | deuh'e postage when it Is not previously paid. 


knowing tuat we were a united people. He thought 
tue president was right in rejecting the offer of ar- 
birauon. That made woold do very well fur sinall 
niatters, but would not do for so great a question as 
tias He was elo an favor oi. giving tlie uotice, of 
establisming military posls, making grants ol. lands 
bisettiets, aud ef the new regunent of mfilemen.— 


Wien he concluded the senate hell a short execu- 


Live session and then adjuarned to Monday. 
Monday, the 234 1 houor of Geil Washington, 
the se «ste aij ured, 
Feeavany 24 Mr. Breese, presented a memorial 
from A. Waituey, arking a grant of laid to construct 


a railroad irou Jake Whehigan to the Pacific uvean. | 


` 
Anew tariff Mr. Trumbo, moved the following 
‘resolution, which was objected to, 
"der (he rule: 

! Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury he and he 
i~ hereby directed to salut ti rns house his project of a 
bil csinblisiing the rates of duties to be injo-ed on 
gouls wares and merchaudize imported ito the Unit- 
ed Staies. 


Mr. J G. Chapman, of Md., offered a resolution 


inquiring, 1nto tne expediency of fortificativns at St. | 


; Mary's on the Potomac, and at Pt. Patience, and at 
j Thu nass Point, on the Chesapeake. 
Retrenchment—Army. On motion of Mr. Jus, A. 
Block, \t was x 
Resolved ‘Vhat a select coinmitiee on retrenchment, to 


and laid over uu- | 


Island of Cuba, upon the principles recommended in the 
| procvedings of a public meeting of the citizens of Illinois, 
‘held at Springfield, the capital ol said state, which pro- 
ceedings are herewith pre-ented. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, t was 

Resolved, That ihe committee on the post office and 
post roads are hereby ins:ructed to inquire into the ex- 
pcilieney of establishing a post route from Independence, 
in the sine ef Missouri, 19 Sauta Fes and also ol estab- 
lishing a post route from Independence tu same pont on 
ithe Columbia river, and that said committe report by 
bill or cihervwise, 
|! Nw tariff bill, ogain. Mr. Seaman moved the fol- 
‘lowing resolution, which was laid on the table under 
| the rnle: 

Resolved, That any member of the committee of ways 
and means having a copy of the bill for raising revenue, 
submitted by the secretary of the trensuty to said com- 


The special order, the Oregan nulice resolutions, | consist of nme members, be appointed to take into con- | mittee, be authorized to cause the same to be printed, or 


were again taken op, and 
Mi. Dickinson, of N. Y., arase and addressed the 
senate. Mr. D. 
Way Or a motion for executive session, after which, 
The senale adjourucd. ^ 
HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 
"TIuunspar, Em 12 Mr. S. Jones, gave notice of 


Sales. " 

Mr. Wenlicorth, gave notice of a bill to establish a 
general wareliooaitiz sysler. 

Mr. Caleb B Smith, fram the committee on fv- 
reign aifairs, reported the following resolution, 
which was read, considered, and adopted, viz: 

Resolved, 'l'hut ihe President of the United Staies he 
requested to communicate to this house, if in his opinion 
not Meompelible with (he pnolié 1üterest, a ropy of the 
colmmuditation dated 174i of October, (345, from the 
agent ot tie United Srares at Mexico, relative to. the 
paymeut of the 4th and 5th instalments of the Mexicar 
inde miny, which is reterred to in his last annual mes- 
sage as having been received atthe siate departinent 
on the 9h Nuvember last, and eiso all injurmaiion in 


his possession relative to the said 1ustalinents, and to the | 


payment oi said mdenmity, aad io the measures adopt- 
ed by the state or treasory departments in relation 
thereip, whicb was not cummunicated inthe message 
of the president to the senate of the 3d of February, 
1845, ot las been received or taken place since that 
time. à 3 
"The house went into committee of the whole on 
tbe pension bill, Mr. Brodhead, of Pa., in the chair, 
and after discussion, rose and reported the bill with 


without having concluded, gave j 


sideratiun the expenditures of the war department and 
| the pay of ihe anny. 
Res lved, ‘That said committee have power to send 
| for persons and papers; and that they repori by hill or 
otherwise. - 
Anew tariff bill. 
foliowing resolution: > : 
Resolved, That the project ol a bill to eatablish the 
! rates ut douea on £ouds, wares, and merchandise which 


Mr. Garrett Davis, moved the 


a biu to amend tue J idiciary. system of the United anay be imported into the United States, lately submit- 


ted by the secretary of the (reasury to the committee of 
ways and invans, be printer for thé use of the house; 
and that said cumiuittee be and they are hereby instruct- 
ed ty furnish the clerk of the house with a copy of the 
same, t0 be printed. 4 
Mr. Davis, at the same time moved the previous 


qneston. 


Mr. Haralson, inquired if the committee had sub- | 


mitted to the house any report on the subject of the 
tariff. ne 
Mr. MeKay, chairman of the committee, answered 
in the negative. i > - 

Mr. Rathbun, moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. a 

The yeas and nays were called for, and by yeas 
203, nays 69, it was tail on the table. 

National foundry. On motion of Mr. J. P. Mar- 
lin, it was n E ) 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency and propriety 
of establishing a national foundry at tl.e falls of Cum- 
berland river, m the atate of Kentucky. —— 

Retrocession of the District of Columibia. Oa mo- 
tion of Mr. G. W. Jones, it was 


to make it pihlie in any manner he may think fit, pro- 
vided it be oot done at the public expense. 

Postal convention with Spain. Mr. Brockenbrough 
moved the following resolution; and, debate arising, 
| it was laid over under the rule, viz: 
| Resolved, That in the opinion of the house of repre- 


| 


‘ sentatives it is desirable to form a postal convention with 


| Spain, and the president is requested, if in his opinion 
; consistent with tho public interests, to negotiate a cune 
; vention, if practicable, with sll convenient despatch, 
The pension bili was then considered, and after 
discussion, passed. After progress with the Indian 
appropriation bill, the house adjournad. : 

WezpwEsoay, Fes. 18. Selders in Oregon. —Mr. 

! Thompson, of Pennsyivania, from tbe committee on 
i the territories, to which was referred the bill to pro- 
tect the rights of American settlers in the territory 
; of Oregon until the termination of the joint occupa- 
tion ot the same, reported the same with sundry 
‘amendments The bill was then committed. 

Mr. Douglas submitted sundry amendments, which 
lie intended to move to the last named bill when il 
shall be taken up in committee. The amendments 
were ordered to be printed. 

Milenge of members of congress.—Mr. Marlin, .of 
Ky., from the committee on mileage, reported a bill 
to regulate the pay and mileage of members of con- 
gress. The bill was twice read twice, and is as fol- 
lows: - 

Be it eaacted §c., That, after the close of the present 
session of the 29;h congress, the pay for ize of 
members of congress shall be as tollaws, to wit: for eva- 
ry twenty miics betwcen the residence of each member 
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yes 
he 
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aec LI 
and the capitol, the sum of cight dollars, the dista 
be computed by the nearest niail roate by land; ard that 
esch member before he shall receive his psy, shall de- 
posite a written certificate with the proper officer fur 

sying said money, that he has actually travelled at, 
eaat said distance. w i 

And be it further enacted, That members living over ' 
twelve hundred miles fron: the cupitol, shall ieceive at, 
the rate of ten dollars per hundred rniles, for any dis- 
tance exceeding said twelve hundred miles, and ne 


more. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, moved that the bill be gom 
ted to the committee of the whole on the state of the? 
Unioo. j . i 

Mr. Marlin, opposed the motion to commit, and 
said it was an important bill, by which a great re- 
ferm would be made and much money saved to the 
country. That it oughtto bea favorile measure 
with the democratic members; and thal the people | 
would hold this democratic congress and administra- | 
tien responsible for the measure. If the bill was, 
committed, he said it would not be heard ef again. 
in the regular order of business. 

The Speaker was about to put the question on the 
eommitment; when the motion was withdrawn. It 
was immediately renewed by Mr. Tibbatts | 

By yeas 88, nays 71, the bill was committed. i 

The Indian appropriation bill- was then considered | 
in committee of the whole Louse, (Mr. Bowlin in the 
chair,) and after discussion and progress—the com- 
mittee rose and the house adjmrned. | 

Tuurspay, Fes. 19 Merican indemnity —The 
following mi assage from the president of the United 
States, received yesterday, was Inid before the house 
and read: 


nee to 


Washington, Feb. 18, 1846. 
To the house of representatives of the United Skates: 

In c aupliance with the request of the house ot repre- | 
sentalives, in their resolution of the I2th instant, asking | 
for information relative to the Mexican. indemnity, Lj 
communicate herewith a report trom the secretary of 
ptute, with the papers accompanying 1. 

James K Poix. 

[There are thirty four letters composing the corres- 

ondence which accompanied the above messuge.— 

hey ere frem and between ihe secretary of state and | 
Mr. Slidell, Mr. Parrott, Mr. Voss, Messieurs "l'ayleur, | 
Jamison & Co., the minister of fnance in Mexicu, Mr. 
Black, the Mexican minister of foreign affairs, and Mr. 
Duccing.] 

The message and documents were referred to the 
committee op foreign affairs. 

Wiseonsin—The Speaker communicated to the 
house resolutions adopted by the legislative council 
of the territory of Wisconsin, asking lor an appro- 
ptiation to hold a treaty with the Menomonie rai 


ans for the extinguishment of their title to certain 
lands lying north of Fox river. Also, for the estah- 
lishment of a light house on Grassy island, near the 
mouth ef Fox river. 


{[Nore.—The Indiar appropriation bill, which 
was before the house to-day, was amended by insert- 
ing an item of $2,000 to accomplish the purpose ask- 
ed fer in the above mentioned reselutions—to hold a 
treaty with the Menamonic ludians.] 

The joint resolution from the senate providing for 
temporary mailservice in Texas was read and reler- 
red to the committee on the post office and pest roads. 

Nuval.—On motion of Mr. Atkinson, it was 

Resolved, That the committee ou. naval affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency ol having com- 
pleted and fitted fur service the ship ol the line, New 
York and the frigate St. Lawrence, now on the siocka 
at Gosport, in Virginia. , 

New Jersey contested election. —Mr. Dobbin, made a 
report from the committee of elections, to which 
was referred the memorial of Isaac G. Farlee, con 
testing the right of John Runk to the seat held by 
said Runk in the honse ef representatives of the 
United States as one of the representatives of the 


state of New Jersey in the 29th congress, and claim. 
ing the said seat. The report concludes with a re- 
solution that Mr. Farlee is not entitled to a seat in 
the house as a representative from the state of New 

the views of the minority of the committee, 
declaring that Mr. Runk is not entitled and that Mr. 


Jersey. s 
> Mr. Chase, from the committee of elections, re- 


ported 


Farlee is entitled te the seat. 

The reports were laid oo the table and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mileage of senator s.—M r. Martin, of Ky., from the 
committee on mileage, reported the following bill— 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United Stutes of America, in congress assem- 
bled, ‘hat no senator shall receive or be allowed any 
travel fees whetaoever for attending any culled executive 
session of the renate, unless he shall have uctually trav- 
elled and performed the journey for attendiug such 
meeting; and that no consiuctive-travel to awend such 
executive aesaion ahall be made or ia any case allowed. 

the bill was read the first and second time, when 
Mr. Marim, moved that it be committed, and made 
tbe special order for Monday pex. 


j the whole, ( 


Aller having been discussed fer some time upon 
varioas other motions that were proposed for its dis- 
posal the morning hour expiring put a period tu far- 
ther debate thereon. 

The cosideration of the Indian apprepriation bill 
was resumed. Mr. Thomasson moved an amendment 
striking out the appropriation te the Choctaw acac- 
my in Kentucky, which he regarded as a nuisance. 
Negatived by 64 nocs tu 62 yeas. 

The bill was finally passed and sent te the senate. 

The house adjourned. 

Fnioar, Fes. 20. The house resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill, reported frem the committee on 
mileage, denying travelling fees to any senator at- 
lending any called executive session, unless he shall 
have actually travelled, &c., and after disoussion, the 
bill was passed. 

The bii! for the relief of John Anderson, of Mo., 
was laid on the table. The house adjourned. 

Sarorpay, Fes. 2}. Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., repor 
ted a joint resolution for the payment of the claims 
of W. B. Stokes, surviving partner of Stocktun & 


, Stokes. 


A bill granting te Dr. Page—an examiner in the 
patent office—a patent for his invention of an im- 
proved application of electro-magnetism, after de- 
bate was laid on the table. 

Mr. Yancey, of Ala., moved that when the house 
adjourn it a: journ to nieet again on Tuesday nexi— 
adopted. 

Private bills. 


the ealendar of private bills was taken up. 
The committee rose at 4 o'clock without action 
upon any bill, and then adjourned until Tuesday. 
, ‘luespay, Fea. 24. The river and harbor bill, on 
motion of Mr. Tibbatis, was considered in commillee 
of the whole. 

Mr. McConnell, of Ala., strenuously opposed the 
bill, and meved 1o strike oat the first sectiun. 
, Mr. Rhett, of S. C, moved lo strike ont all after 
its enacting clause. 

Mr. Crozier, advocated an enactment for $250,000 
fer completion of a canal around the Muscle shoals 
ef the Vennessee. 

Mr. Schenck, spuke in favor of the bill; when Mr. 
S. tuok his seat the committee rose. 

Several executive communications were laid be- 
fure the house, after which the house adjourned. 


FE PE I A OY PCT 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


S —M—————————————————————— 


A plain man—taking up the diplomatic corres- 
ponvence, and the public documents and addresses 
io which the Oregon ceolroversy has given rise— 
perceives that certain principles are taken for grant- 
ed, npon both sides, and serve as the foundations 
for the pretensions of both parties. Our government 
has ‘tistinctly announced that it has—not a “claim,” 
but a “right’—an impregnable “right to the whole” 
of the territory. Upon that "right," if war should 
ensue, our justification. must rest for an appeal to 
ihe arbitrament of battle. It is proposed to exam- 
ine, briefiy, bat freely, the nature ot the principles 
on which only “right” can exist in either nation— 
the principles on which two great, professedly Chris- 
tian countries are willing, and sume eminent and re- 
putedly wise people are anxiuus, to plunge into the 
awful abyss of a long and bloody conflict. And 
first— 


GF THE RIGHT OF DISCOVERY, 

The controversy between tre high dissentient par- 
ties has narrowed itself, almost, iuto a mere dispute 
as to whether Heceta or Cook, Gray or Menores, the 
Hudson's Bay Company or John Jacob Astor, Lewis 
and Clarke, or Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was the 
first to discover, or settle, or explore, tha region 
which is now io controversy. No body appears te 
to doubt, for a moment, that, to the nation in whose 
favor these questions can be sufficiently answered, 
ali that region belongs, before God and man. What 
is the principle, thus assumed? Nakedly, it amounts 
to this;—tliat any country, Unknown to civilized na- 
tions and inhabited by a people deficient ia civiliza- 
tion, or entirely devoid uf it, belongs to the first na- 
tion of superior civilization whose citizens or sub- 
jects may happen to stumble upon 11; and having so 
stumbled, may explore it and settle within its bor- 
ders. 

The exploration uf the mouth of a river is held, 
under this principle, to give a right to all the terri- 
tery which the river waters, und by parity of doc- 
trioe, to plant a station or two on the shore of a 
wild eccan, gives te the civilized nation owning the 
settlements indefinite dominion over all the uncivi- 
hzed country which that ocean bounds. All this, 
luo, without any regard to what the primitive inha- 
bitants may tbink er feel on the subject—unless 
they are able to tomahawk their views and feelings 


into general principles also. This, it is believed, is 
a fair statement of the doctrines assumed and con- 
| ceded, and it seems very likely to ba fought for, un- 
‘less a sense of absurdity should prove stronger than 
‘the sense of right. Is there, then, in those princi- 
ples, cither justice, reason, or authority? Thatihey 
| have their conveniences is not to be disputed. - The 
civilized nations, who are to he aggrandized hy them, 
of course tind them excellent—for it is always ex- 
cellent and convenient to might that it should make 
for itself right. But the question hero is as to legi- 
| timate right—right in foro conscientie—right which 
‘ean answer for itself, when challenged, in the name 
lof God, to stand and speak. 

Whence come these principles? From the laws of 
nations say the “learned Thebans” who expound 
| them. But what are the laws ef nations? Have 
inations ever assembled their representatives toge- 
ther and determined, in solemn conclave, npon laws 
by which all shall be bound, and fer whose violation 
any shall be punished? If so, when? where? how?— 
But there have been treaties, it is said. What na- 
liad had a right te establish any such priariples by 
treaties? By what treaties have any such princi 
ples heen established? And even if there were any 
such treaties, is it not folly te talk of treaties as 
' making Jaw, when it is notoriously true, as Voltaire 
| says it, that the only treaty which was never sworn 
|te, was the only one that never was broken! But 
learned men, wise in the wisdom of the Gospel, and 


— The house went inte committee of | enlightened hy the recorded jurisprudence ef anti- 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, 10 the chair,) and | Q"ity, 


have drawn up codes and published treaties, 
the wisdom and the justice of which have command- 
ed universal assent. Universal! Why, in the whole 
history of Earope, there is not a single principle ef 
this se called international law which power has not 
trodden down, at ils will, for its need. Is there a 
case on record wherein a mighty people, whether a 
“ferre deinocrat," or a rampant aristocracy or mo- 
narchy—has ever been arrested in the career of in- 
lerest or ambition by a principle? Run down er cir- 
cumnavigated lias been every doctrine of so called 
public law which has lifted itself in the way of na- 
lional desire. And, even if nations—civilized na- 
tions—had, hy international legislation, resolved that 
it should be lawful for them to own the territory of 
all uncivilized nations whose shores they might vi- 
sit, and explore, and settle the first, what would that 
amount to except that, without right, they had voted 
other people's property to be thesrown? And if all the 
Grotii, end Poflendorfs and Vattels, whose specula- 
fions are ovr text beoks, have thought proper to 
reason such a notion inte philosophy, and cal! it law, 
and civilized communities have thought proper to 
edopt it as such—does that make the case any bet- 
ter? Is there any more virtue, or any additional 
nobleness or justice in a man's adopting a law which 
suits his interest, than in his makiog such a law for 
himself? Are the suggestions of cupidity or atnbi- 
lien less corrupt because a man finds them justified" 
in a beok and reads in the margin that the immacn- 
late Jastinian, or seme truckling lawyer of his, 
hunted it up. or invented it? 


Aye! but say the diplomalists, the principles now 
in question, besides being received and generally 
adopted, are right in themselves. How right? In 
morals? If one nation requires additional territory 
for the colonization snd subsistence ef its surplus 
population, and another nation has a surplus of ter 
rilory, the nation in need rouy buy, beg—in the last 
resort, may take—the land it requires. But if a sa- 
vage people have occupied, from the beginning of 
their history, (if they have any) the sei on which 
they now dwell, content with their limited enjoy- 
ments; seeking, becaase knowing, no higher civil.za- 
tion; by what right can another nation, in virtue of 
having blundered opoo that soil, sailed up ils rivers, 
or built some peltry stations on their banks, pretend 
to own the soil, (rom that time forward, in absolute 
dominion, “the whole er none,” and leet itself justi- 
fied in a war of extermination, upon such u question, 
against its neighbor whese ships did not arrive fora 
wiek allerwards? Does discovery give the right?— 
Why itisa novel dectrine, certainly, that because 
we have found out something we never knew before, 
it, by consequence, belongs to us. The savage was 
there—lived there—centuries before the civilized dis- 
covcrer. He didnot find out the land, but found him- 
self there, placed by nature on it. If knowing the 
land gives rights, then the right is in him, altogether. 
Bat exploration, it 19 said, improves the ovatter.— 
Was a man ever heard in a court of law who had ne 
title toa mine that he claimed, except that which 
he derived from having gone down into it, in the 
bucket? Picking a millstone is supposed, by the 
commen proverb, to give a man some insight into its 
interiur, but it has not been generally considered es 
a muniment of title. The savage inhabitant invites 
no tepegrsphical exemination ef hia territories. Is 
the discoverer to hunt out courses aud distances, for 
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the gratificatian of his own curiosity, and then to 
claim all that he has been curious about—merely 
because of such gratification? Settlement, however, 
it is contended, makes good and permanent the title 
which was hegun by discovery and exploration. On 
the contrary, the settler 1s a trespasser, from the be- 
ginning, but, granting— what need not be granted— 
that he derieves, from necessity, a title to the spot 
he occupies, does his right radiate from that spot, 
all over the land? If so, does it go out from him, on 
the corpaseular theory, or thal of undulations? To 
what extent of radius is it limited? Does the lake 
belong to him because he h:s dropped a pebble in 
the centre, which may send its rippling circles to 
the shores? 

Perhaps civilization, in the discoverer, legitimates 
his pretensions. Perhaps an American or English 
boat’s crew, building a log cabin on the banks of 
the Columbia, or the Willamette, have acquired for 
their respective nations, by so doing, rights which 
would not accrue to the Shoshonee Indiaas or the 
Flat-Heads, were a canoe load of their braves to 
put up a bark lodge on the margin of the Thames or 

| the Potomac, and to dance a medicine dance hy way 
of solemnizing their possession! But why? Gad 
' made the Flat-Head as well as the Saxon—gave him 
| as well a land to dwell in—and bore him as safely 
over the “yeast of waves,” to which the **Armada's 
pride? was no lessa toy than his hirehen bark.— 
What makes the difference? Is not the Indian as 
likely to civilize the Anglo-Saxon as to be civilized 
; by him? More likely far—history would seem to 
say—for it is hard to find, at this day, one Indian ci- 
vilized, for a million whom civilization has done for, 
with treaties and rum. What would an ludian lexi- 
cographer give, as his definition of civilizatinn, if he 
knew nothing of it but its practical effects on him 
and his people? He would call it the science of ex- 
lerminating Indians and slealing their lands. He 
could call it nothing else, and the story of morern 
colonization, every where, has been and is the same. 
England civilized India, and is civilizing China— 
teaching their benighted inhabitants faith, hope, cha- 
rity, and the formation of markets. Did the United 
Siates annex Texas, or do we now call for Cuba and 
| California, for the Jove we bore or hear them, and 
. our solicitude for their welfare? — Verbum sat. 


. Besides, if civilization be the basis of the right of 
discovery, and exploration and settlement, then st is 
elear that, as civilization is a relative term and im- 
plies degrees, it must coufer propurtional degrees, 
only, of right; and the true test, between discover- 

| ers, is not to be found in priority of settlement, hut 

superiority of civilization. Here then the questions 
of course come up—whal is civilization, and who is 
lo judge of it and its gradations? and our philoso- 
phers find themselves embarrassed with new diffieul- 
ties, beyond the reach ol negotiation or arbitration 

—incurable hy any thing but war or hellebore! 

Let us tben have done wih this cant, that civiliza- 

tion gives such rights as are here claiaed. It gives 

to the civilized the right to bless, with new illumi- 
nation, their benighted brethren. It confers the right 
on us, to teach them the use ot their own, but not to 
rob themof it. It givea them a right too ur instruction, 
our bounty and protection—not us, a title to their 
hotnes and hunting grounds and rivers. Some grave 
people, to be sure, think that they have settled the 
difficulty by saying that such and sucha race or na- 
tion has a right to such and sucha territory, because 

il is its “destiny” to have it. Destiny? Why that 

means nothing, in such a connexion, except that the 

destined people have the will, and the power, and 
therefore it is right they should exercise them. In 
any other understanding, it is unpions and foolish.— 

Who can read destioies beforehand? Who fathom 

the will that is above destiny; or rather, the Provi- 

dence that laughs al) destiny to scorn?  Philosopliy 
| that tends in sucha direction is but fortune telling, 
with a graver fool'a-cap, and ends in nothing but the 
sapient conclusion, that, whatever is to be, will be, 
| and “whatever is, is right.? 

For the present we will fatigue the reader no 
farther. We find, it is believed, from tlie views that 
have been taken, that the “rights” so solemnly attri- 
buted to discovery, exploration, and settlement, are 
not such invulnerable or impregnatle things as would 
seem from the boldness with which the principles 
that support them are, on both sides, upheld aud as- 
sumed. Can it be that a war, for such "rights," 
would be other than a crime, too detestable to be 
sufficiently detested? Can it be that national honor 
—just pride—public integrity—any thing holy—can 
be fairly involved in such fallacies? If so, it is hard 
to imagine what nations should not fight for—or 
what principles it is insolent to maintain. 

]t is proposed, in the next number, to examine the 
title from Scripture, and that from contiguity. 


[ Baltimore American. 
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MR. HANNEGAN'S SPEECH. | 


IN SENATE, FEBRUARY l6rH, 1846. 


DEBATEIN THE UNITED STATES SENATE.. 


Mr. Hannegan rose to address the senate, and said: 
] understand there are various propositions in rela- 
tion lo Oregon before the senate, all of which, 
if I correctly understand the rules of the senate, 
it will be in order for me to state, and to rcfer to 
them. 


The President. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hannegan proceeded. So far as the resolu- 
lion providing for the giving of the notice to Great 
Britain is concerned, it is a matter of little conse- 
quence to me whether the form of notice held out 
by the coniniittee on foreign relations, or the amend- 
went proposed hy the senator frum Kentucky, 
should prevail. Either the one or the othec would 


= 
implicit credence to the voyage to the 57th parallel 
len years before by the Spaniard whose name he 
gives, but which I have forgotlen—Francisco some- 
thing. A more modern examination, and the Con- 
currence of all authorities at this day, have attached 
authenticity to the vuyage of Juan de Fuca, how- 
ever much doubted by Humboldt. ] believe that 
those who have discussed the title of late have had 
no hesitation in giving. the fullest credence to the 
statements of his voyage as made by himself and 
published by another imlividual. This voyage was 
performed in 1693. Subseqnent to that tine, and 
up to the period of 1774, Spain continued on vari. 
ous occasions to send mariners iuto these seas as 
high worth as the parallels o1 55° aud 57° ]t is 
unnecessary to recite them; but in the year 1774 oc- 
curred the first great voyage pon which the tile. is 
now asserted hy this country, and which title some 
high authorities amongst us hold to be unquestion- 
able. And so, in niy humble judgment, itis. Perez, 


satisfy me. ] regard the giving of the notice, at the | in 1774, by the authority of the Spanish govern- 
present session of congress, asa measure fraught ment, proceeded as high north as between 55° and 
with the weightiest importance. 1 consider it of| 560. Hu touched upon the northwest coast uf 
the highest tmportanee in several poiuts of view.— | Washington Iland—traded with the nalives—took 
it would be entirely unnecessary. however, for me | possession in the name of the king of Spain—coast- 
to discuss the various points; and, indeed, that would | ed down it and on Vancouver's Island and along tts 
be inconsistent with the course which I have pre- | coast, landing aud holding intercourse with the na- 
scribed for myself to day. I desire to speak tosome | tives at different points of the main land, and was 
other branches of this question, particularly and es- | the first white man who anchored his vessel in what 


pecially to the resolutions which ] had the honor to} 
submit to the senate, and the amendments, in the 
nature of a substitute, which were offered by the 
distinguished senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoon.) 1] prefer this course, for the simple rea- 
sun that the resolutions which ] submitted hring the 
whole subject of Oregon directly before thc senate. 
My first resolution declares our tide to be good to 
the whole country included within the limits of 429 
and 54° 40’, extending eastward lo the Rocky 
Mountains, and thereby united toa great extent with 
our western frontier. | declare, by my second re- 
solation, that there is no power in this government 
to alienate the soil or transfer the allegiance of our 
citizens to the dominion or control of any forcign 
prince or power; and by the third resolution I state 
simply the substance of them all. I declare it to be 
ia direct violation of the honor, character, and best 
interest of the American people, to surrender that 
which is clearly ours. Asa substitute—as an amend- 
ment to these resolutions—the senator from South 
Carolina has submitted the following: 

[See page 279.] 

As to the first of these resolutions, | have, T eau! 


have, no carthly objection, | believe all that is sub- 
stantial ia iL is. in accordance with the letter and | 
spirit of the constitution. Asto the last resolution, 
l have no answer ta make to it. I shall not attempt 
to consider it in any way. As to the second reso- 
lutian of the senator from South Carolina, it con- 
tains truths, undoubted truths, provided they suited | 
the case. ] desire the senate to observe that the 
senator from South Carolina in this resolution, and 
throughout his resolutions, in fact, uses the word 
"elainis as applicable to the pretensions of both | 
countries. J use the word “title” when speaking of 
the United States. I think his second resolotion is 
utterly inapplicable here fram the fact, as l consi- 
der, that it does not present the question tn ils true 
attitude. We set up no claim, but assert a title. [t 
is England who has set up a claim. Till this hour 
she never has succeeded in showing a title to one 
single foot; whilst, upon the other haud, I hold that 
our negotiators, our exeentive deparlments, both 
branches of congress, hundreds of our fellow citi- 
zens all over the Uniap, have, at various intervals, 
and in rapid succession, made out and exhibited to 
the world as clear a case of title to the country be- 


is now called the Nootka Sound, which was chris- 
tened by him Port San Lorenzo, in honor of the 
Saint on whose natal day it was first seen. Return- 
ing home to Monterey, with this account of his voy- 
age, the Spanish vieeroy Bucardi, two years after- 
wards, fitted out an expedition. the command of 
which was given to Captain Bruno Hecela, who 
was accompanied by this swoe Perez, and they 
proceeded to the paralict of 57° north, They ereci- 
ed nonuments—sffixed to them inscriptions —raised 
crosses—traded with the tratives—ltook possession 
(in the name of the king of Spain) at every point 
from 519 north along the ecast wherever they land- 
ed. Now, this was the year before the voyage of 
Captain Cook, on whose discoveries England has 
latterly rested her cisim solely. She once rested 
her claim oo the discovery of Sir Francis Drake; 
but history gives os suffivieut assurances that the 
claim of the discoveries of such a renowned free- 
hooter--for he was nothing more—and whose ob- 
ject was pillage and plunder, not discovery and ac- 
quisition of new territory, is altoghether apacry phal. 
Ìt is doubtful to this moment whether he ever was 
as high north as 489. Jo opposition to this claim, 
England now comes in with the discoveries of 
Cook. She has for years past, abandoned all pre- 
tence of claim. on the ground of the discoveries of 
Sir Francis Drake. She claims under the discove- 
ries of Cook—the Nootka Sound conveotion—and 
the voyage rf Vancouver. Covk in his own journal 
admits that before he sailed from England the ac- 
count of this last. voyage, published by Quaara, had 
met his eye in London; consequently by his own tes- 
tinony the claim under his alleged discovery is not 
austained. Well, then, she claims uuder the Nootka 
Soond convention. What was its origin? An En- 
glishman named Meares came ta Oregon in the year 
1789, and erected a hot or two for the purpose of 
r pairing a vessel, or making a temporary stay with 
the design of trading. The Spaniards made a set- 
Memeut there in the name of their sovereign, claim- 
iog the country, Shortly afterwards an English 
vessel, commanded by an individual named 
came into Nootka Sound. and found his ship in such 
a conditian that il was necesaary to repair it. He 
proceeded ta the erection of huts, when the Spanish 
authorities seized upon him and his vessel aud his 
cargo, confiscated them, and sent him a prisoner to 


tween the 42d and 54th degrees 40 minutes on the Mexico or to Monterey, (1 do not recollect which,) 
Pacific, with the adjacent islands, as was ever made | Within the jurisdiction ot the Spanish dominians.— 
out to the soil and freehold of any country on| Upon this statement being made to the British go- 


earth—-as clear as can be made out by any member 
of this body to the plantation on which stands nis | 
habitatiou. Without losing any time by pretaratory | 
remarks, l will go at once into the evidence of the 
title which has already beeu presented on several 
aceasions, Without stopping in the course of my 
remarks to name the authority, 1 may now simply 
state, in advance, that the sources from whence my 
information has been chiefly obtained are the works 
of Humboldt on New Spain, the geography of 
(Malte Brun, the writings of several heads of the 


vernment, a remonstranee was immediately forward- 
ed to the Spanish government, and the reply was 
that the English sobjects had trespassed upon the 
dominicus of Spaio. England armed, aud threaten- 
ed instant hostilities with Spain unless she would 
give redress uot only for the injury done to the pro- 
perty, but for the assault upon her honor. What 
vas the result? Spain, then controlled by Charles 
the Fourth, wha was himself controlled by the in- 
famous prince of —Spain, instead of submit- 
ung to these arrogant. demands of Eugland, applied 


-late department, and the speeches delivered in this directly, under the family compact, to France for 
body by some members still present, and ta some nf | assistance in the maintenance of her national rights. 
which I shall have occasion particularly to refer be- | She appealed to all Europe in justification ot that 
fore 1 conchide my remaiks. Humboldt asserts 25°F! 0 of her lille which common consent had 
that the first discovery north of California was made ¢v!ceded to her (rom the first discovery of that por- 
by a Spaniard in the year 1582, ten years before the , !!0" of the coast of North America, What was 
discovery of the straits of Fuca, or Juan de Fuca. | the reply of France? That she was ready to dis- 
He 1s disposed to treal the voyage of Juan de Fuca Charge her obligation under the family compact, 
as a apocryphal, whilst at the sama lime be gives 30d Was prevented from doing so only by that terri- 
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ble coadition of affairs which, some two or three fonen of this difficulty at Nootka Sauad—in a we- 
years afterwards, resulted in the decapitation ofjtnorial made to his own goverament, aad proved hy 
Louis XVI. Spain—weak, eufeehled Spain—finding | impartia! witnesses to be false, alleges that he had 
that it was utterly impossible for her to hear up) purchased land of a native chief—Maquinas—on 
aguinst the colossal power of Enzland, agreed to | Vancouver’s Island, and had thus acquired the right 
come to terms. What were these ters? What | to build, and occupy, an) possess. 

were the terms upon which Mngland now rests lier. 

claims to the right of sovereignty over this great |fain, were at that point when the difficulty uccurred, 
empire in the wesi? The Spanish ninister, Nunez, | an: most emphatically state that the chief denied 
makes his declaration hefore all Europe, asserting | that he had ever given the right to Meares, or to 
that the right of sovereignty is im Spain, and in | any other Englishmen, to make settlements there, 
Spain alone Every letter which passed between | tor had ever, for one foot of land, submitted to their 
Count Nanez and Mr. Fitzherbert, contains an ex-/cluima. On the contrary, at the period of this dffi- 
pression of the sume bald language; and at the very culty, the native chief took part with the Spaniards; 
moment of signing the treaty, wiih the mailed hand | and this, cven under the English constraction of that 
of England eutstretehed over her, the Spanish am- | which is necessary to make a title of discovery 
bassador declares that Spain yields not one tittle of | perfect, gives Spain a perfect title; for when the 
the right of sovereignty over the sail Does Eaz- | act of discovery is aecumpaoied hy the consent of 
land gain any title by thai? At that time Mr. Fitz |the natives, it constitutes, according to that con- 
berhert makes no assertion of title on the part of struction, a perfect titte. So*mueh fur the claim of 
Kogland—not one werd. Ol! whata picture would | England to this much of the disputed territory. But 
the sceret history of that treaty present ol the | in addition to tins, let me refer to the construction 
diplomaey of England! I do not cast discredit ou | of this Nootka Svurd convention by Briti~h states- 
her for the acts of fer statesmen. I rather give | men 3t the tune—a most importaot point, inasmuch 
them credit for that far-seeing sagacity which could jas the Brilish minister now resident here, in his late 
anticipate so many years more than haif a century | correspondence, resls almost exclusively in that 


An American na- | 
| vigator, Captain Gray, and another American cap- | 


since, the immense impurtance which this cout- 
try was destined to attain in tne scale of nations.— 
Wil the senate allow me te read a single p:ragraph 
from the cummunication of Count Naaez? Here it is: 

Ist. That by the treaties, demarkations, takings of 
possession, and the most decided acts of sovereignty 


exercised by the Spaniards ui these sta'ions, from the | 


reign of Charles lI. and aathorised by that monarch 
in 1692, the original vouchers for which shall be 
brought forward io the course of the negotiation, all 
the coast ui the north of the western Armerica, on 
the side ol the Suall) Sea, as far as beyond what ts 
ealled Prince Williain's Sound, which is in the 61st 
degree, is acknowledged to belong exclusively to 
Spain. 


3d. That the state of the possessions and excla- 
sive commerce on the sea coast of the sunthern 
ocean, as it existed io the time of Charles Il. had 
been acknowledged and defined anew by all the 
nations ol Europe, and more particularly oy Eng- 
land, in the eighth article of the treaty of Ulrecht. 

In all the suosequent communication- of the Spaa- 
ish minister to the French, and in all the eorrespon- 
dence uf Spaia with England up to the hour of stzn- 
ing the Nootka Suund convention, the same langaage 
is in substauce beld oo the part of Spain, claiming 
up to 619; and England never denied it. “Phat con- 
vention {ave spevified privileges to Engtand.— 
What were they? ] will state them in subs'ancve.— 
The right to land upon such portions of the coast as 


were not occopied by Spain, or at intermediate | 


pouts where the occupauey was distant, fur the 
purpose of taling with the natives and holding iu- 
tercourse; fur the purpose of repairing damages to 
their vessels; and these secondary, these periaissive 
rights are all that were conceded by that convenu- 
tion, And yet England lias the effroniery at tis 
day to say that that convention gave her the right to 
make settie ments—peroanentsetilements—and seize 
upon the country occupied by Spam! Rugiand, 
immediately atter the sigotug of Ihis convention, 
filled out, under Vancouver, a lew ships, to proceed, 
ag lits orders aud tis acts prove, and take pusses-Ioi 
o! Nootka Sound, Well now what occured in that 
voyage? Jt Spain had agreed by this convention Lo 
deliver to Eugiand the port of Novika S und, aud 
Vancouver was despetelied. for the purpose ol re 
eewiug M, as a maller of course would not these in- 
lentius. have’ been áecomplistied, 1f socu had been 
understood by the parties as the object of the cun- 
venton? Bat whatas the tact! Vancouver reached 
Nootka Suund. Did he wake ademand? None that 
l ever heard of. I so, it was vot complied with; 
for so lar frum delivering to hur possession of 
Nootka Sound, which 1s between furly-nins aud a 
half and filly, the Spanish commandant refused to 
allow him to proceed by the gulf, or through Q ween 
Charlotte's Island, or around the island of Vaneou 
ver, until he coútd get vessels ready to accompany 
him, and he did accompany bim. Spain held pos: 
scssion--un-lisputed. possessii—undisti TDed. pusses. 
sion, froin tliis period till 1795, whea she voluntari- 
ly abandoned it tor the best ol all. earthly reasons, 
because the difficalties ut Europe, then had already 
begun to distarb ber, aud were such as lo prevent 
the possibility of her taking care of such a remite 
possession. Did Ragland come in thes? Certainly 
not—certsinly not. 
show that between 420 and 549. 4u’ England ever 
made a settlement or established her title to a single 
tuch of ground outil it had been previously owned 
and uccopied by others. But whenever it suits her 
purposes she requires something in addition lo mere 
discovery to perfect title. Meares—who was the 


No senator—no gentleman ear 


| convention for the title uf his government. 1 will, 
| then, read an extract from the speech of Mr. Fox 
| on the Nootka Sound convention, and from which it 
‘is tolerably clear that ha held a somewhat differeat 
doctrine from that maintained in certain quarters 
‘now a-days. 

“We had given up all right to settle, except for 
temporsry purposes, to the south of the Spanish 
settlements, or 1n the intervals between them where 


| 995. 

Again: 

“Honor to nations was perhaps the only justifiable 
! or rational ground to contest."  **Wars, for the sake 
of conquest, of acquiring dominion, or extending 
| trade, were equally unjust aud. impolitie. Hie who 
; vindicated the honor of a country was the advocate 
, of its dearest interests, because 10 vindicate its honor 
was to secure ils peace.” —p. 936-7. 

Again: 

* Were he, however, lo admit that it wasa tract 
tof country from which we were likely to reap no 
‘advantage, and in which we shoold probably never 
| furm a settlement, in bestowing a boon the value to 
[biu that received was as much to he considered as 
| the worth to him that gave." —p. 993. 

I will now state in substance what Mr. Pitt said 
in reply: 

“Mr Pitts remarks were directed especially to 
the emphatic declaration of the Jatter, that the trea- 
ly isell twas a treaty of conce-sions and not of ac 
Iquitions.! His whole reply in suhstaace was the 
| admission in so many words that Esgiand ‘had gam- 
ed no new rights, bot that she had gained new advan- 
tages, and thal pew udvantazes consisted simply in 
tue ackuuwledginent by Spain of the right ol Eg- 
laud to carry on fisheries m the Paeilic Ocean, and to 
trade on the coasts of any part of tt northwest of 
Aineriea.” 

Vow is Mr. Pitt's own language, that the “new 
advantages"? consisted in the acknowlecg-nent by 
Spam of the right to carry on fisheries in the Paci 
üc Ocean, and to land on the coast. ‘Pris is the 
evidence of her title which England has to prolaee. 
We stand to-day precisely in the shoes—if [nay 
su speak—ol Spam in 1739. We stand in the po 
sittun then ucuupied by that enleebled and worn-aut 
monareny, then iu the hands of the most. imuecile 
‘king who, probably, ever dishonored a turune; and 
shall we not du a» arch in the maintenance of these 
rights of ours, thos acquired, ay Spam, eontrotied 
by such imlliences, was wiling lod ? Shall we sure 
vender that lor which she was prepared to struggle? 
Small we, with energies untvammelied, and, I be- 
lieve, never: to be trammetled, and possessed of all 
the means of asserting our mghts at aij. Uses and m 
all. circumstances—siualf we, thus endo ved, shrink 
irom that position which Spain was willing to main- 
lain al Uie expense even ui the outpouring of ter best 
blood? J ave thus presented a statement of our 
utle a3 derived (row Spam; and thts oriel statement 
comprebends also a description of the tulle “which 
agland has put forth, But we bave a title of our 
own beyond that of Spam—the discovery of the 
Solambia river by Captain. Gray of Boston. ‘Phat 
river has its sources avout the 53u parallel of north 
iautude, We have the right acquned by the disco» 
veries and explorations ot Lewis and Ciark, which 
‘gives as as lar «s 499—the point at which the reso- 
jutions of the disiniguislied senator. from South Ca 
volina would hx the American boundary.” T ask, 
ia there nothing due to the enterprise, the privations, 
and sufferings of that gallant pary, despatetied by 
vur government to explore and take possession ol 


| they happened to be distant."—Bar His. vol. 93, p. | 


this territory? Js there nothing due to the privatinns 
they enlured in their journey to that region—pieremz 
the mountains in a region of eternal snow—viuter- - 
ing without house or hut, and feeding on horse Gesh? 
Is there nothing due to the gallant efforts of these 
indefatigable men? Is there .othing due to their suf. — 
ferings in the service of their governmeat? Having 
given to Spain the title as 1 have stated it, and the 
Ameriean title by discovery and exploration—and a 
better title never existed—the first occupancy aud 
possession of a country—! proceed to remark that 
England, or some persons for her, has pretended to 
set up a lille derived from the explorations ot. Me- 
Kenzie alone. And what was thal? He professed to 
have discovered the Columbia river, when it 15 well 
known that he struck the waters of the Tacoutehee — 
'l'essee, since called Frazier’s river, and which is 
situated hetween fifty and fifty o1e— 

Mr. Calhoun. Between forty-nine and fifty. 

Mr. Hannegao thanked the seoator for the cor: 
rection, and proceeded. I need not expose the ab- 
surdity of an attempt to derive a title from the dis- ] 
covery of a river emptying into a narrow channel, 
when the whole territory was already under the con- 
trol of another nation. To give the mainland to 
one power and the adjaceat islaod tu another was 
preposterous—just as well give Long Island to ona 
power and the shore of New York and Connecticut 
to another—they laying almost m the same jaxtapo- 
sition. 

lhave been charged with assailing the president; 
The last resolution of the senator from South Caro- 
lina does so 10 terms. I said J had no answer to make 
to that resolution, nor have | now; bat for the pure 
| puse of ascertaining who assailed the presidents- 
position, and who docs not, it may not be improper 
to make relerenee to his owo message delivered to 
| this congress. Surely he can speak for himself bet- 
‘tee than the senator from South Carolina or myself. 

It will be ohserved that the reaolations of the senator ~ 
‘from South Carolina Hix the 49th parallel of north: 
latitude as the limits of our po-sessians. Does tn 
president du so? 

“When I came into office, |. found this tu be ti 
state of the negutration Though entertaming Ui 
settled convictions that the British pretensions ul ti 

‘tle could not be maintamed to any portion of tha 
| Oregon territory upon any priociple of publie law | 
| recognised by nations, yet, in delerence o what had - 
been dune by my predevessors, aud especially in coa? 
sideration that propositions of compromise nad been 
thrice made," &c. 

Again: 

“The proposition thus offered and rejected repeat- 
ed the offer uf tlie parallel of forty une degrees ofi 
north latitude, whien had. been made by two pr 
ceding administrations, bat without pr-posiug tu suls 
render tu Great Britain, as they heil done, tha free: 
navigation of the Columbia river. ‘Phe right of any 
foreign power to the tree navigation ot eny of oti 
rivers, through the neait of our rountry, was one 
which I was unwilling to Concede. It also embra 
eda provision to make free to Great Britain an 
port or ports on the cape ol Q raura aad Vancouver 
Ísland, south of this parallel. flad this been a ne 
question, coming under discassion Jor the first tio 
tnis proposition would not have been made. Th 
exiracrdmary and wholly itadiuissable demands of 
the Brush government, and the rejection of ve 
propostüon imade’ in deference ‘alone to what had 
been dune by my predecessura, and ihe ingly sd ob: | 
ligation which ihe acts seemed to impose, allor 
sulisaclory evidence that no coimprounse whut i. 
United Siates ought to accept ean ue effected. With) 
Uns couvietlon, the proposti ol compromise 
wülch tad been made and rejeeted, was, by my die. 
recliun, subsequently withdrawn, and var title l 
the whole Oregon territory asserted and, as is D) 
heved, matutaied by wrelragabie Isels and argus 
ments. 3 a 

"Tue civilized workd will se» in these proceed ings 
a spirit ol liberal concession ou the part of the Unite! 
ed Siates; and this goverumenut will ve relieved fro 
all responsibility winch may follow the lature 
setlle tlie eontroüvesy. " ms 

"AH attlempls at compromise having failed, it be 
comes the duty uf congress tu. Consider. whal mese 
sures it may be proper to aJopt lur. the seeurity and 
protectiun. of our. emizens now inkabiting, or whe 
may hereafter inhabit, Oregon, and for ihe inaintene| 
ence ol our Just tle to that territory. in adopung 
measures for this purpose, care should be taken th 

noibing be done t» violate the stipalations of the cons 
vention of 1627, which ta still in toree.” " - 

Again: 

* At the end of the year’s netice, should eongr 
think it proper tu make provision for giving that * 
tice, we shyil have reached a period when the nay 
tional rights in Orégon mast either be abandoned 
firmly maintained. ‘That they cannot be abandon 
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"rest, is too clear to admit of douht. 4 l have not been able to form a satisfactory one — 
“Oregon iaa part of the North Amerlean eonti-| Some have represented it as a steri] country witnmit 
"ment, to which, it is confidently affirmed, the tithe} water and rain. Others, again, among whom is a 
of the United States ja the hest now in existence.” | member in the other house, says it is so fertile as tu 
The propusition of 499, he says distinetly to us, | he fit for the production of sugar and cotton even as 
was withdrawn from negotiation; and he instructs) far up as the 6I-t degree 

the proper officers—the secretary of state, &e.—to| Mr. Hannegan Wit was good for the production 
maintain our full title tu the whole, and that faet he| of sugar and cution, it would not have encountered 
comnanutnieates in his message to the country.— | the opposition it has done; its.possession would have 
Which propositions wonid seem to be in accordance | been at once secured. Sir, if it is not good for sugar 
“with the president’s intention—with his views on | or cotton, it is not destitute of rains; for the senator 
the subject—the proposition of the senator froui | will find, if he takea the trouble of reading the j ur- 
South Carctina, or mine? Sir, it. is evident they | nal of Lieut. Fremont, he will find it narrated there, 
were intended 10 prodnee but one effect. It goes for! that during the first winter he passed there they were 
all the president has done that is in the grave, and it! nearly deluged sith rain. But it is good f r some- 
gues against all that he has done that lives. It is! thing heiter. lt guards the coast above 499; it com: | 
intended to bring him back to the proposition of thej mands Nootka sound and the northern Pacific ocean. , 
, 49th degree—lrom his manly and patriatie declura-| As | live, and as | ghail answer for it to my consti- | 
tion of the American title—and to foree upon him | tnents, I would as soon give them every foot of the | 
the velipquishment of all the territory of Oregon, territory as Fuca sound. What would it be worth 
lying above 499, ] said, sir, that instead of meeting| to give them the inlet to Fuca sound? ]t is but 50. 

! "the prineiples lai down in the resolutions, those of; miles trom Novtka sound, the best harbor on the 
ihe senator from South Carolina sre dircetly aneva-| Oregon coast. There, in time of war, could ren-, 
_sion of the question belore us. I presented the | dezvousanaval foree that would hold incomplete con- 
whole question; the senatur from South Carolina, 1n: | trol the harbor of Puget’s sound. You give two-' 
‘stead of replying to the propositions, comes lurward, fifths of Vaneuuver’a island, and cunsequeotly the 
“with some ingeniously drawn propositions of ano-| control and ownership of Queen Charlatte’s sound 
ther sort, He dues not therein ideny the title of this | and the Gulf of Georgia, With the exception of these 
country to one foot of Oregon, but (1 will not say | there ìs not a harhor there that would be warth the 
untairty) most ingeniously and artinily draws the! attention of any nation, civilized or savage; not one 
inquiry irom the main issue to what lawyers would’ that would furnish shelter for a flotilla larger than 
call an in:material point. Butfor the purpose of Indian canoes. Sir, ohjection to the assertion of 
informing, not to prove what no man here will ven-' our title is as old as the gouvernment itself We first 
ture to deny,l vill, with the senate’s permission, find it at the settlementof Kentucky, seeking to con- 
aliude to the language of one now here, whose fine this republic to its then liinits; and we find it, 
poweriul intellect penetrated to the bottum uf every , Irom time to time, during the progressive settlement 
subject he investigated; it is the language of the; of the whole West. We lind it in the vehement 
great senator from the west. He maintains the view | oppusition ty the acquisition of Louisiana and Flori- 

I nave taken of our title to the whole Oregon terri | da, and irom the last to the present moment, in eha- 

| tory. iritable elforts to repel the advances of Texas. But 
“The fate of Maine has doubled the dangers ef the ‘sir, this last, the present opposition, is more impto- 
Co!uiibia, and nearly placed u- in a position to per, more malignant than any previous; for it in- 
choose between war and INFAMY in relation to that vokes the aid, the especial aid of British tyranny to 
Driver.” [blot our page and hart us frou the high throne of 
Aud, sir; jus! sueceeding this, the senator from! our destmy. Bul, sir, those who are engaged in 

£ Missouri addressed the senate in the following em-| this object are engaged in the work of Sysiphus — 
$ phatic language: Before | reply to some remarks that fell Irom the 
“Nootka is in latitude 50—being four degrees north | distingatshed senator Irom Delaware, alluw me to 

of the mouth of the Columbia; and to that degree; read from a speech of the senator from Missouri a 
“dtd Spain assert and maintain her title agamst Great; description of Oregon; and à more bold and graphic 
© Britain in 1790. But that was not the extent of her! one never was given side the-e walls: 
assertion ot that tight. Against the British stie us S} uo nol dilate npun ihe value and extent of this 
Berted 1L to. the whole extent of the coust; agaist! great country. A word suffices to display buth, In 
the Russians, (the only real claimants, with our-! extent, it is larger than Uie. Atlantic portion of the 
selves, in that quarter,) to latitude 55. Thus, as! old tmrieen United Siales; m chwale, sylter; in fer- 
e deriving Irom Spam, our title is good agamst Bug-| tny, greater; in salauriy, superior; i position, 
Hand turoughout the coast; against Russia, to latitude! beuer, uceause Ironing Asta, and washed by a trane 
^95. As deriving under discoveries and. settlement, quib ses. In all these particulars, the western slope 
10 1$ good against all the world, to the extent ol. the of our continent Is tur more happy than (he eastern. 
region drained by the waters of the Cotuutua river. | Jn configuration, i is inexpresstoly fine and graud— 
We discovered the river from ils mouth to tts gouree,! 5 vast oblong square, with natural bDouadaries. and a 
took pustessiun of it as our territory, and according single galeway, Into the sea, ne snow-capped 
7 to the laws of nations, have a clear and valid title; R ck} mountalis enclose tt to the eut, an iron-Dound 
io ic cuast un (he wesl, a frozen desert un the north, aud 
Sir, I bave been startled occasionally here hy ex-|sandy plats on the south. All its rivers, rising on | 
pressions which | have heard (rom sume of the mast | the segment ola vast. circumference, ran tu meet 
- distinguislied and estinable members nf this body, | each other in the centre, anc then flow together 1000 
‘in retalion to the. territory ‘of Oregon L heard aj the ocean tlirough a gap in Uie mountans where tlie 
* distinguisbed »eristor, a lew days ago, when under| heats of sumiwer aud tie cold- of winter are never 
te excitement a.d. warinhi of debate—but it was | felt, aud where southern and northern diseases are | 
“ali the same, for t told ou the country —1 heard! equally unknown, d'his is the valley of the C saw- 
the sctator speak sneeringly aud slightingly about|Uie—a country whose every advantage ts crowned 
Whit he said was ta wild piece of lan'at one of | by the advantage of position and c nlizuratiun: by 
the ends t& the earth.” Dies be know what that! the amily ol all its parts—the maccessibiiily of ats 
* piece of tad is? ‘Phe statements of tuuse who have! burders—and ils slugle H.trogresstun Lo ihe se4.— 
visited it say therc is no finer region of the earti;| Such a country is lutmed fur union, wealth, and | 
thatit offers every ind cement tit van be beld out) scrength, It eau lave but one capital, and that will 
“tu man—to the bo.d and enterprising einigiunts &lio| be a Tlicocs; bul one commercial empuiinai, aud | 
“seek a' home. Why, sir, there is ihe island ot) (hat will be Tyre, quecn of cities Such a country | 
" Vancouver, whieh in the month of April was covér- | can bave bul oue. people, one interest, one govern 


` building ships. 


“ed with a verdant soil tothe deptli ol two feet.— 
There is found, as on Doth sides of the Atlantic be 
{ween the parallels of 49 and 64, a natural comoma- 

“tion of the deep harbors aid bold coasts lur the 

' protection of commercial and maritime Interests.— 
It has Shuniance of timber of the finest kiud for 

It affords every facility for raising 

up and supporting a great martine people; and over 
and abuve everything, with everything (hat there 

Is in the regions of the Atlantic, it fias, besides, 
the mild and moderate temperature of the Pacific 
waters. 

Mr. Mangum. 


Will the senator allow me to say 
one or two words. 


l auderstand. the allasion of the 
senator to be to me. 


Mr, Hannegan. Yes. '* 
Mr. Mangum.” Ihave taken occasion to express 
“no opinion cn the question in relation to what might 
or migbt not be the value of that country. In truth, 


D 
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went; ayd thal people should be American, that in- 
terest ours, and Lat government republican, Ac- 
cursed aad infamuns be the man that divides or alien-! 
utes I” 

Sir, that is the languaze of the great senator from 
Missouri, and to every word cf it l give a hearty | 
amen ‘There were portions of tne remarks whieh 
lelt from the senator front Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,) 
on Phursday last, in which F find it unpossible to 
concur. He suggests that the question of title should 
not be discussed in open session, and intimates the 
propricty of the senate wilbnolding an upimon an 
that subject until the doors of tliis bouse be closed. 
| cannot concur in anyihing of that kind. Thi- 
question has beeonie the property of the American 
people. lt is of lute in every man’s mouth. Bat 
one question concerning it is asked by the great mass 
ol the people; “is it our own, is it oar own?” ]t is 
for us to show it is; if a0, five-sevenths of the Ame 


your title and With a question cf sneh 
magnitude to the American people hefnre you, to sit 
with closed doors, tu conduet your deliherattons in 
secret, aid give your judgment in darkness, would 
be a melancholy sight for this country, } fear it 
would he tlie prelude of scenes even more deplora- 
ble m this chamber. (The exact words of the 
speaker were here lost to the reporter, owing toa 
depression of the voice of the senator ) Sir, is it 
possible any question invelving the territorial rights 
of this country cannot be discussed openly, or that 
there is any “ho would not wish to make known to 
the public the fall merits of an intricate question like 
this? If there be, I cannot concur with theim. Sir, 
there was another point in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished senator from Delaware, which formed a 
theme on which he dwelt at length, and in which I 
did not concur. t beleve bnth he and myself aro 
willing to put this country in the most etf-ctive state 
of defence. IJ have, in all our conversations, so un- 
derstond him. dle does nat stop with a faltering 
tongue; but what f have heard of the maritime pow- 
er of England held up here, | felt satisfied it was fer 
the purpose of acting on the fears af the American 
peuples but it is ia vaiu to make such an exhibitien 
with the intention of forcing them to a surrender of 
what i their own, J! is right and proper to exam- 
ine the question first; but it rs also right and proper 
to have our own. Sir, the American people cannat 
be alarmed or awed by any exhibition of British 
power. All her fleets, though concentrated inte one 
mass, would not strike terror into the American 
people; because they have read that, sixty years 
ago, the whole American navy consisted of one fri- 
gate; and that wilh that single frigate, J. Paul Jones 
crossed the ocean, swept the English channel, ra- 
vaged her coasts, and sacked her cities, returning 
home in triumph They have not forgot the names 
of Decutur, of Perry, MeDonough, Barry, &c.— 
They know that, although England" may have a hune 
dred guns to our one, we have a reliance equal to 
her on the brave and high-minded, and honorable 
men who serve the United. States, which has given 
them the rank they are cntitied to oreupy, The 
senator froin Delaware, who quoted the great Bug- 
lish moralist, certainty did not learn the rules of 
warfare from: Henry V. He might have learned 
his duty, howeser, from the conduct of that prince 
in a ease not dissimilar to the present. When Heury 
the V. found that his ease was good, that the title to 


la disputed territory was clear, did he hesitate to ear- 


ry the war into France? No; the order was to 
marca to the renewed firld of Apincourt—a field 
which can never be forgotten—the most glorious 
England ever saw—where tier forces fought, one to 
ten against the French and couquered them. Nor 
does tlie senator learn his rules of warfare (rom the 
first of Romans, aod the greatest of inen, the great 
Julius, who, had be heen governed by sueh rules, 
would have left the gluries af Pharsalia to Pompey. 
Had such principles governed Scipio, or Alexander, 
or Napoleon, or our own unmortal Washington, 
they never would have participated in the deeds of 
glory that adorn their history. M 


Mr. President, on looking over the course which 
has been pursued by the di tinguished senator from 
South Carolina on this question, | inst confess that 
| tind some tieonsistencies which | eannot easily 
reconcile. Thre years agu last month—ihe 24h 
ot January, 1843—he oppused measures La lake pus 
sessiot ol Oregon. on the gruuud ol the expeuse,— 
Hear him: 

"Bat we are told the expense will he small—not 
exceeding one or two Mindred-thoasand dollars, Let 
us not be deceived, What this bill appropriates is 
but the entering wedge. Let it pass, aud no one can 
tell what it wiil, cost. It will depend on eireum- 
stances. Under the most favorable, on the auppusi- 
tion that there will be no resistance on the part of 
Great Britain, it world amoont to millions; but if 
she should resist, aud «e should make it a question 


| of force, I hazard nothing in saying’ it would subject 


the cuuulry to liéavier expenditures, and expose it 
to greater dangers, than any measure which bas ever 
received the sancion of congress." : 
Yes, sir, he opposed the nreasare on the ground of 
the expense that would be incurred. The proposi- 
ton w s that the expense would not exceed some 
$100 WOO or $200,000, but the senator estimated it'at 
wwithous; and tieu be, in order to obviate that, pro- 
posed the very measure which he now opposes—the 
extension uf our laws over Oregon. | cannot for the 
lle of me understand what tita course on the part 
of the senator Irom Soutli Carolina indicates, unless 
it be decided and deadly hosulity to the acquirement 
ol any territorial rights in Oregon, beyoud that 
naked title which we hold—opposition to the reduc- 
tion to our possession of any portion of it. 7 The 
senator from South Carolina, witli tbat great ability 
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most northwestern branch of the river. Just imag- 


which usually characterizes liim, presented, on the 
ime a man who has purchased a farm from his go- 


occasion to which | have just now alluded, a most 
graphic view of the (inaneial condition of the couu- | vernment, and for which he holds a patent, consent- 
try at that time. He truly represented it as being | ing, when a powerful and wealthy neighbor makes 
on the road to ruin—eeibarrassed at every point, |a claim to his property, to submit the matter lo ar- 
and sinking deeper and deeper at every step. One of | hitration! What opinion would you entertain of the 
the chief causes of that depressed condition was re- | common sense of that obliging and accommodating 
presented by tlie senator, and properly represented, | disputant? As to the submission of the case to a se- 
to be an oppressive system of taxation. Buta dif- | leet board of arbitration, that is most absurd. [s it 
ferent state of things exists now. Happily for once, | not likely that the wealth and resources of the pow- 
the predictions of the senator have not been realized. erful neighbor would be directed to the not very 
The nation is now in a state of unexampled pros- honorable but subtle policy of addressiog certain 
periy, and the cause of that is to be found in the arguments lo the arbitrators, not unlikely to prove 
salutary eordition of the curreney, just as the re-| very satisfactory and sound to some of them? The 
verse was the cause of former prostration. Well, | country, sir, sustains the presidenl in this wise and 
then, if the giving of the nutiee was the proper proper rejeetion of the offer of arbitration. Our 
course in 1843—3/ 1t should necessarily precede the elaimi is settled. We cannot eonsent to submit it to 
adoption ol measures to take possession— wliy isat any arbitrator. There is another point in the course of 
that we cannot promptly give the notice now? The the senator from South Carobna, to whieh I would 
senator froin South Carolina suggests a different plan. allude. 1 mean his eourse on the Texas question, 
He preters leaving it to the operaban of trne—to the as enntrasted with his course“ n this Oregon ques- 
silent and quiet encroachments of our hardy and en. tion. He now stands before his country in the lead- 
terprising people to acquire that possession for u~; ership of what is ealled the poliey of peace. “Peace, | 
and does nut cvery gentleman know that while mp pases pesee—everything that is honorable den 
hardy and enterprising people are pressing on ac- | peace?! rs the ery. When the question of the annexa- 
cording to the plan of tbe senator from South Caro- | tion of Texas was pei diog, the honorable senator, it 
lina, they are exposing themselves to great difficul | appears to me, did not hold peace as so pre-eminent- 
ties without the protection of American laws and | ly valuahle. J refer in proof to his letter—his cele- | 
American tribunals? If that state of things eon- | brated letter— a letter not likely to be forgotten—to ' 
tinve, is it not clear that we will soon have many | Mr. King, our minister at Paris. The tone and. 
repetitions of the Caroline affair? But will not! spirit o? that letter must have been offensive in the , 
England see the course of this country if it adopts | highest degree to Great Britain, If war co ies out 

that recomended by the senator from South Caro- | of this Oregon question, for my own part I should 

lina? Is it not her custom to be ever on guard, | not be surprised if that letter would be found lying 

watchirg an opportunity to press her claims—clauns | al the foundation of it. [t was shortly after its ap- 


however feeble and week? I appeal to the senator 
himself—I invoke that patriotic spirit. which ani- 
mates his bosoni—lask him, with all solemaity, 
what course does lie regard as most likely to re- 
dound to the honar of the country, and to the pro 
motion of its sacred rights? Which will read best 
on the imperishable page of history, the duect, and 
boli, and prompt progress to out object, or the slow 
and stealthy? Hut let me pause. ] will not use that 
term. [ «ill not so characterize any course of con- 
duct recommended by the senator trum South Caru- 
ling. For tim | eutertain ununnngled veneration.— 
His great character, identified as 1¢ ts with many 
most glorious scenes in the history of my country 
for the last thirty years, ] never can cease to admire. 


Never hand of mine will be outstreiched in the vain | 


attempt to shake a single laurel froin that veneravle 
brow. I venerate him for his virtues—ior bis pa- 
patriotism—for Ins lolly intellect—l1or the spotless 
purity of bis wholy private hile, on which the futore 
Plutarch of ths comitry will delignt to dwell, and 
from regarding which slander ttseti— 
— ‘whose breath 
Rides on the pusung wind, and doth belie 
All corners uf the worli—" : 

shrinks cowering and abashed. And if [ might be 
permitted to offer an aspiratioa in conuexion with 
his future career, it would be to the effect that noth- 
ing will ever be done by hun to war that brightly 
illumined page which the recurd ot his puvlic lue 
wil) BHU. [ wall pot, l cannot use in this connexion 
the word stealthy, or any word that could possibly 
give offence to the senator from South Carolina.— 
Let me, theo, apply the term circuitous to tbat line 
of policy which he has thought proper to recom- 
mend on this question. And I ask, iow would it 
read in alter times, that the lrst chapter of Ameri- 
can history was occupied 1n the recital of the glori- 
ous and successlul struggle of a handful of colonies 
with the greatest power of the world in the resist- 
ance of an unjust tax, whilst the second chapter was 
blurred and blotted by the sad, sad story of the mean 
and cowardly submission of the desceudants of thal 
same race of heroic men, when they had grown up 
to number twenty millions, and occupied the first 
raok m the scale of nations? [trust no such chapter 
will ever disgrace our national annals. Such a 
chapter must nol—wili not—be written! 

A word or two now aboot arbitration, which oc- 
eupics the attention of a portion of the press. The 
rejection of that proposition by the president meets 
with decided disapprobation in some quaclers, and I 
understand that—Ì speak now ol a portion ol the 
public press, not of the opinion of any honorable 
senator. But with the people, so far from weaken- 
ing the strength of the administration, that act lias 
added to ita new vigor and power, il that liad heen 
nacessary. To arbitrate— what? A question in which 
we assert there is no dispute. Submit to arbitra- 
tion, as in the ease of the Maine controversy, when 
a crowned head, with al) imaginable gravity, deci 
ded that a certain line should be drawn frora the 
must northeastern point, although the treaty origi 
nating the dispute which he had professedly laken 
up decided that that lime should be drawn from the 


* 


pearance that the British government commenced 

| the augmentation of the deferces of that country.— | 
The senator from South Carolina then planted him- 

self on the highest possible grounds. Yet he now 

«affers to buy off Eugland by five aud a half degrees 

in Oregon! So far as the power to make treaties is 

concerned, it is peculiacly the sovereign power of 
the slate. Wherever the power of the sovereign is 

not delegated, as in Russia and Turkey, of course 

the exercise of all power is unlimited—the governi 

wen! js absolute. The only recognized will there, 

is that of the czar, or the antoerat, or the eroperor, 

or the sultan. lu constituional monarchies, hike 

those o! England aml France, it is different, “Phere 

power i in some degree, limited. But where the 

treaty making power in England and France hegios 

{and where it ends, | cannot, tor the fife of me, dis- 

|cover. la the mixed form of the British govern- 

ment, where the monarchical and aristocratical 

principles alternately prevail, there are certain 

| cheeks, it is true; hut these checks are those of the 

one branch of the government against the other, and | 
for all essential purposes they are di-cretionary.— 

There is no power, however arbitraily esercised on, 
the part of the government, in England, which can-' 
not be justitied under the British constituGan, by 

j analogy. at any rate, if not by precedent drawn from 

|some portion of the tortuous, dark, and trouhled 

| history of the country. Whenever the case demands, 
Mt, the use of the ward necesstly is inade to stifle eve- | 
ry manilestation of insulted right. Fortunately, a 

diferent state of things prevails here. All powar— 

no matter on whore conferred—is borrowed from 

the same source; and the exercise of all power has 

its settled and delined Jimits—not the slightest room 

for the play of that plea used either by the tyrant or 

demagogue—necessity. ‘Phe constitution of the 

United. States 1s to be interpreted by the same rules 

that are applied to all other laws. It is by an ex- 

amination of the context that we ascertain the spirit 

and meaniog of the iastrument itself; and fortunate- 

ly for us, for the hopes of liberty. and mankind, the 

constitution of the United States contais, as a por- 

tion of ita context, the following definition and re- 
strictions of the exercise of all 1ne powers which it 

creates: 

“he powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the peo- 
ple."—.frtiele 10th, amendments. 


Here is an express limitation of power, beyond | 
which we cannot go. Now, then, for my second re 
solution. Where is the authority— where is the 
power under the federal constitution to alienate the 
soil, or to transfer the allegiance of the citizens of 
the United States? Docs the constitution bestow, by 
implication, the power upon the president or the 
senate lo do so? Does the instrument give to any 
other branch of the government a power transcend- 
ing that bestowed upon the others? Why, if it were 
so, ours would be no longer a limited government.— 
lt is nol a question of boundary, because, as I have 
shown, we have a tille, England has none. The 
questien of boundary is but a pretext to hide the real 
object. It is raised simply because England, power- 
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ful and formidable as she is, demands, and expects ` 


usto give. It is true, sir, that war is a great calami- 
ty. Bul the lessons of hislory are all false, its mo- 
ral bif an idle tale, if there are not greater calami- 
ties which ean fall upon men and nations than war. 
One of the greatest calamities, sir, is a purchased 
and disgraceful peace. Bloated and enervated China 
is a living witness of that fact. Modern Italy still 
exhibits in her feeble and imbecile empire the curse 
entailed her thirteen or fourteen centuries ago. The 
ignoble deseendants of the most illustrious race the 
ancient world ever saw, exhibit in their every linea- 
ment the effects of that aw ful ealamity; whilst on 
the other hand, consecrated still to this hour, bears 
witness of the heroic soul of the Greeks, who dis- 
dained at the hands of invading millions to purchase 
peaee. Princeton, and Trenton, and Yorktown, bear 
witoess to that solemn truth. Every part of this 
land is the endoring and eternal monument of those 
who preferred resistance to submission, and encoun- 
tered all the perils of a dreadful and unequal strife 
rather than purehase an 1znominious peace. Qh, it 
is said —'*Take care of our eo »meree—letus tratie ” 
Ay, “let us rrarric!” Alas! that the descendants 
of the heroic men of the revolution could be heard 
expressing willingness to buy peaee with their coun- 
try’s territory, and that priceless jewel, our country's 
honor! Trarric! Ay. tratie, like the Jew who, 
for thirty pieces of silver, sold his Savior and his 
God! Traffic on; but, for the love of heaven, traffic 
not with the allegianee of your citizens, the heritage 
of your fathers, and the hogor of your country!— 
Traffic not 10 the freedom of your brethren! Traffic 
as loog as it seemeth good in your eyes, but bring not 
their. birthright into the market! 

[Here a few brilliant sentences were almost inau- 
dible ] 

Why, sir, if this is allowed to the treaty-making 
power, if they can transfer any portion of our terri- 
tory, aud the allegiance of American. citizens ID 
Oregon, what stands in their way to prevent them 
from regulating our entire system of revenue from 
inports by commercial treaties regulating importa- 
tious? It is vain to say the consirtution reserves the 
right of laying taxes, &c. io congress, if the same 
constitution expre-sly retuses to congress the power of 
regulating the terreory of the country and public 
property. Where is their warrant for alienating a 
single loot of Americ.n soil? If this government 
has the right of transferring one-half o! Oregon, it 
has just the same right to transfer the territory of 
Iowa or Wisconsin, if Great Britain advances a 
claim to it—just the same right to surrender this 
District to Great Britain, if she comes forward with 
some antiquated and onloanded claim to it, just hke 
that she makes to Oregon. l care not how far the 
principle is carried, it is all the same if once estab- 
lished—~a» applicable to the transfer of Virgioia as 
of Oregon. Bul it has no such power, and ] trust in 
God it will never be asserted by a inajority iu this 
senate. Who, sir, will say thal any poruon of our 
population ceuld be abandoned under a principe of 
this kind?—any part of the bone amd sinew of thair 
country, as had been wel) said before? Would tbe 
senator froin North Caroliua. be willing to transfer 
away the hardy pioncer who tirst penetrated the tan- 
gled forest, from the smoke of whose cabin the Indian 
first was apprised o! the approach of the pale fares? 
Shall we have no sympathy Jor him because he is 
but the pioneer of freedom and civilization? The 
senator from North Carolina, who spoke some days 
ago, must have koown their character; that, although 
far away the pioneer may be, he has his domestic 
altar, where his God and freedom are worshipped 
together. He has his household gods, which he 
loves as truly as you do yourselves. He has the 
names which his mother taught him when, a fair- 
hired boy, he held by her site; he repeats them 
datly fram his childhood, and Grst among them is the 
name of Washington. Where is the man of iron 
heart, who would break down this altar, transfer his 
allegiance lo another government, and change the 
nase of Washington upon lus lips for that of the 
English queen? 

l ask you, in conclusion, to visil, in imagination, 
the distant plains of Oregon, and there enter the 
lowly habitation of the adventurous settler who, in 
the remolest wildernesses of this western world, has 
erected an altar to God and liberty. Behold him 
there, surrounded by all the endearing influences of 
home and lamily—his cabin the habitation of peace 
and contentment, where honorable toil lays its head 
upon the pillow which industry spreads with so soft 
and soothing a care for her children. Behold him 
there, with his warm attachments to his beloved 
country—with all the household affections which 
follow the guod man to «he uttermost ends of the 
earth, ever leading him whence they tliemselves 
came—heavenward. Aud yet, sit, auoner than ra- 
linquish one foot of that soil which vightfully is ours, 
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I would see it utterly laid waste and made desolate 
I speak not for myself. The mighty West speaks as 
Ispeak. Our brethren in Oregon speak as I speak 
l speak for my well-beloved state. She forbitis all 
compromises hy the surrender of a single fuot of 
our territory. itis not the West alone that forbils 
it. History, speaking from the sepulchre of the 
sainted dead, furhids it. The shades of Washington, 
of Adams, of Henry, and of their immortal com peers 
forbid it. Thestillamali voice of Lexington and Con- 
cord forbids it. The holy blood that fell in torrents 
in the parched fields of Monmouth, and Camden, 
and the Branvwine forbids it. All the spectral 
furms of the Past, as they sweep along in shadowy 
array, with mournful voices forbid it. The Present 
forhids it. Seven-teuths of the American people 
forbid it. The Future, crowded with mighty events 
and big with tbe fortunes of mankind, forbids it. — 
By all the power and glory of our country—in the 
name ofthe past—in the name of the unborn mil 
liens whose proud fortune it will be to direct the 
destinies of free America—I protest here, in the 
face of heaven and all men, against any disnember- 
ment of our territory—the surrender of our princi- 
ple—the sacrifice of our honor! Here ! take m: 
stand on the side of our national rights. Herel 
abide the issue, be it good or evil. Come weal or 
wo, come peace or war, here | hope to stand. And 
let no man impugn my inotives. l have studied 
this question not as a party man—not in the spirit of 
faction. That this question has wound itself around 
every fibre of my heart, 1 frankly conless; but m) 
e has not, l trust been blinded. Que thing 
know and l repeat—iy motives are pure; and ta 
the truth of that, if | know my own heart, | appeal. 
in this augost presence, to Him who searches th 
hearts and tries the reins of the children of men; 
and of my sincerity in all this matter, I trust to be 
found ready, with devout aud reverential awe, to 
appeal to the omniscient Judge in that hour when | 
‘shall breathe my last faint prayer for mercy, before 
1 find myself alone with eternity and THEE! 


| SPEECH OF MR. COLQUITT. 


YN SENATE, TUESDAY FEBRUARY 17, 1846. 


Mr. Coxquitr proceeded to address the senale.— 
| He said: Mr. PnEsinENT, not professing to have my 
self a kuowledge of the opinions or views of the 
president of the United States beyond that which 
may be gathered froin what he has seen fit to put us 
in possession of, and publish to the worid, I have 
'only to say that I shall support those measures which 
he has recommended in relation to Oregon, relying 
with the fullest confidence upon his honesty, integ- 
rity and firmness of purpose. lt bas been very justly 
said that no message which has ever emanated from 
the chief executive magistrate of this country has 
ever met with a more universal approbation. itis 
at once able, dignified, and powerful: all that he 
has said, al) that he has donc, and all that he has 
offered to do, has met a favorable response frum the 
public; it would be a libel upon his character to say 
that what he has done, or offered to do, was not 
considered by him to be tlie best that could possibly 
be done for tho interests of this country, and for the 
happiness of the people. I am not willing that his 
political adversaries should assert, much less tbat 
his friends should insist, that he is secretly endea- 
yoring to plunge the country into a war, while all 
his public communications breathe the language of 
peace. I am not willing that the public should con- 
sider that there are gentlemen within the walls of 
congress who have the private year of the president, 
and who are his special mouth-pieces here, and sup 
posad to be atle to dislcose what may be the peculiar 
notions of the executive, who will declare that the 
tendency of the measures recommended by him will 
be otherwise than pacilic, or indeed that they should 
profess to expound the views of the executive at all, 
iwhile he has himself opportunities of daily commu 
nication with both houses of congress. 
Sir, if war comes, the fault will not be his, In 
what he has already done, and in what he has offered 
o do, we have a public guaranty of what he is will- 
ing to du; of the saerifices he is prepared to make to 
reserve the peace and honor of the nation. A 
loody laurel, if he were capable of winning it, 
would sit but illy on his brow—the olive wreath 
would sit more gracefully upon it. He has not been 
wafted to his present high position by the groans and 
ighs of widows and of orphans; he has not attained 
his elevation by those means which will make it ne- 
cessary for him to end his career in carnage and 
lood. I know there have been misgivings ia relation 
jto the course intended to be pursued by the exe- 
cutive, but l am unwilling to have it insinuated any 
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designs which have not been communinated to us. 

But in vindicating the president, permit me to say 

that whenever the peaple shall find that his public 

and private acts are conflicting with each other; that 
he acts with disguise and disingenousness; that he is 
unsteady and vacillating; that he is to be driven from 

his course by inflammatory speeches in congress, it 
vill be. time enough to convert public applause into 

public reprobation. The spirit and the feeling which 
lias been manifeste) in this debate has been well 
calculated to make us pause and consider what is to 
be the result of our action upon this subject. ‘The 
ardor of some, stimulated douhtless hy a fecling of 
patriotic pride, have made them unmindíul of the 
rights of others, and almost hurried the si into trampl- 
ing under foot, with proud contempt, the suggestions 
of the advocates of pacific measures. The prudent 
and cautious, on the other hand, have tiken a dif- 
ferent view: they have the horoscope; they have 
viewed, in the mind's eye, our wide spreading coun 

(ry desolated with the ravages of, war, our erties 
laid in ruins, and our people suffering the evil. al- 
tendant upon a struggle between nations, with an 
exhausted treasury, and finally a subverted govern- 
ment, This is the picture which they have drawn 
tor themselves, and this is the foundation of the re 

commendations which they make The picture which 
they draw exhibits this country involved in nationa: 
dishonor aud disgraee. Without permitting mysel 
on the one hand to be spurred on by unavaihog ardor, 
or on the other to be forzetful of what is due to our- 
selves as a nation, 1 shall enter into the oonsidera 

lion of this question in a spirit of prudence and cau- 
dor, which, I think, eminently belongs to it Aad 
rst, is Ocezon. in truth, a territory of the Uniteu 
States? Is our title np to 549 40’ of north latitude 
unquestionable and unencumbered? Is there no donbt 
or difficulty about i? 1f we answer this question al- 
lirmatively, we then impose upon ourselves the in- 
perative duty of maintaining our rights, peaceanly 
if we can, forcibly if we must. [t has been the bu- 
siness of some to give us very glowing descriptions 
ul the commercial and agricultura! advantages of 
Oregon; while others have depreciated it as much, 
representing it as a country barren and uninhabitable 
—asa wilderness fit only for the dwelling of the 
savage or the rude hunter. | do not conceive that 
this leeling enters legitimately into the discussion, 
where a mere matter of right is concetned. Il every 
stream were worth a mint of gold, if every harbor 
silnated there were a safe depository for th» com- 
merce of the world, if the whole coast were intent- 
ed with harbors that would be a safe retreat for tlie 
navies of the world, yet, if it be not ours, justice 
demands that we should ahaudou our pretensions; 
but if our title be clear and unquestionable to the 
whole territory, though it were a bleak desert hardly 
inhabitable vy the mountain goat, it woul) require 
to be defended to the utinost extent of our ability. 
and never yielded to au enemy unless by the last wili 
of an expirinz government. 


There is but one question before us, that is, the 
question of notice; but that question, in consequence 
of blended issues which have been made in the de- 
bate—issues improperly joined—I conceive has been 
placed in au improper position before the coun 
try. Take these issues together, notice to quit pos 
session, aud a determined assertion of our clai:n to 
the whole territory, and it will leave but one alier- 
native—that is, War or an unconditional surrender 
on the part of Great Britain of her ciaim to any part 
of the territory. And no man in his senses can for 
a moment snppose that Great Britain, after the pri- 
vileges she has enjoyed there, will yield up all claim 
withaut being permitted even to negotiate upou the 
subject. But divide these issues, and we can all go 
for the notice, as we believe our right tu be: ungues- 
tionable, asa measure that is peaceful, that is ne- 
cessary, and that 13 sanctioned by treaty stipulation. 
In doing this we do no wrong. But here geutlemen 
propose to make an issue upon Ihe question, whether 
our right to the whote of Oregon is not unquestiona- 
ble and indisputable, so free Irom doubt and diffi :ul- 
ty that we could not, without a sacrifice of national 
honor; make a compromise with Great Britain re- 
garding lue boundary. And lapprehend that when 
this last issue is made, if gentlemen choose to make 
it tothe Aimerican people, you will find that the 
great hody of the people are in favor of a just, ho- 
norable,and peaceful arrangement of the question. 
1 know it has been said hera and elsewhere that we 
must go to war, that we must fight before we give 
up one inch of the territory. l apprecrate very 
highly the patriotic ardor which prompts the asser- 
tion of our national rights, even though they sh utd 
reach the lunits of doubt aud uncertainty. Such 
errors are pardonable, if not lovely, because couse- 
crated to the dictates of Ireedom; oecause they are 


here, mach less by members of this body, that|the sparkling spring which is fed from the fount of 
here are secret designs in existence, or in fact, any | houor and courage. 


l am myself in favor of the notice, and in lavor of 
such measures as are necessary and proper to the 
f rmation of an honorahle treaty, if such an one can 
he made. [ believe that there would he general 
unanimity, as far as giving the notice is concerned, 
and carrying ont the recommendation of the presi- 
dent, were it not that the declaration had been made 
that negoliations were at an end. And permit me 
to say that 1 have very little taste for hearing Ane- 
rican statesmen make an argument in favor of Bri- 
tish claims in opposition to our own: a man is placed 
iu an exceedingly awkward Position who attempts 
it. fur it is supposed that be only who contends for 
the title of thes countrs to the whole of Oregon las 
an American heart, and that he who wantd altempt, 
in the face of the A nertcan people, to make ‘an ar- 
Zwmnent which did not look to the assertion of our 
Unquestionable righl, was possessed eather ofa coward 
heart or of Bist feeling, 


l will make none such; hu , as far as my views are 
concerned. 1 say distnotiy that 1 am in favor of 
au anleagle adjustineut of the quest.on by arhitra- 
tion, l will make no argument in. favor of British 
claim; but while | antais our own superior claims, 
au | not compelled to admit that, ui view of the ine 
ternational law npon thig subject, Eagland has some 
rights; am | nat compelled to ad.ait that some of the 
uain facts upon which our clara is based are dis- 
puted? Wav, sir, the honorable. senator from lu- 
diana, ( Vir. Hannegin), who made so able and elu- 
quenta speech in support of our clann to the whole 
A Oregon, and whose teart and sonl is is favor of it. 
vas nol able himself to assert that our claim was 
unt, in regard lo sane of the points upon which it 
reslea, ca'led in question, 1 adinire the palriotism 
9! the senator, aud if the question were capable of 
Being set at rest by arzuments on one side ouly, the 
argument of the senator was weil ealculates to be 
conclusive. The senator with a little sarcasm, ac- 
cuss cerlain gentlemen with being less keen in be- 
half of Oregon than they were in regard to Texas — 
l might turn the tahles upon tne senator, and say to 
him that he was less keen in behalf of the admission 


of Texas than he is now lor the aduussion of all Ore- 
gon. 


Mr. Hanyecan. If the senator will allow me, I 
will say to him when the praper time comes ] can 
give the reasons why I was not so keen for ‘Texas. I 
will say now, however, that ] dreaded, on the part 
of those who were so strenuously in favor of the 
annexation of Texas at the Baltimore convention, I 
dreaded on their part, Punie faith. Í 


- Mr Coreorrr. ‘The’ honorahte senator from [n- 
diana ts no dount a very sugaerius Siategaan, hut it 
happened that his reluctasece to act a behalf of 
Pexas annexation was belure the Baltimore con- 
vention. ] have recolleetiun. of these matters; but 
really 1 do not want to bandy words with the sena- 
tor. l was pleased with the strength of his argu- 
ments in favor of our title to Oregon; bul the sena- 
tor, in his able speech, relied upon Spanish disco- 
veries, aad assu ned the fact to be adinitted and 
unquestioned, that discovery alune, without having 
been followed by settlement aud occupancy, was a 
sullicient foundation for a title. Well, } go with 
hin in so far as that it is a foundation for titles but 
the question arises, is it sufficient, under interna- 
tional law, for a complete title? Now, on our side 
of the question, we argue that it is. Again, another 
question that arses in this controversy is, that, if 
discovery 15 a sufficient foundation for a title, must 
the discovery be nade under the sanction of govern- 
menl, or will it be suilicieal if done in prosecution 
of individua: enterprise? ‘This is another question 
which arises before us; and while I decide on the 
American side of this question, my feelings being all 
that way, I nust submit, as any honest man mast 
do, that the qnestion is not fixed and settled by our 
declaring ourselves of that opinion, but is stil} mal- 
ter of controversy, and susceptible of Opposing ar- 
guinent. While l maintain the soundness and vali- 
dity of the American title, ] am compelled to ad- 
mit, and it seems to me that every senator inust ad- 


init, that it is noL so. well settled as not to be de- 
batable. 


Again, when settlement is made, what sort of set- 
tlement must it be? What must be the character of 
that settlemeut in order that it shall enure to our 
benehl? This is an important consideration; it must 
not only be settled, fixed, and indisputable accord- 
ing to our own judginent, but it must be so under the 
law of nations, as construed by other nations be» 
sides ourselves. And again, how far from the los 
culity where the scttlement is made will unques- 
tionable title extend? Is uot this likewise a subject 
of debate? Is it not likewise a part of the present 
controversy? And, while the decision made by our 
secretary of stale, and urged by the senator yester- 
day, is in accordance with my own conviction, yet 1 
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must adiutt, all must admii—that there are grave 
questions of intemnatiunal law, and facts too, upon 
which honest minds must maturely reflect before 
settling dowu into conviction, Sir, | would not have 
felt called on to make these remarks but for the 
tone which has pervaded the debate. But they are 
truths. Why, sir, wc assume as a settled fact, that 
under the law of nations, we hull, taking the Span-| 
ish title, up to 549 40^, though it is argued against | 
us that discovery alone ts nor sufficient to confer a; 
title. Notwithstanding what my own convietiuns 
are, l um too well acquainted with the strueture ol 
the human mind not to. know that my wishes may 
have an influence upon my Judgment. | am too 
well aequained with the felings uf the people of 
this country not to Know that their wishes may like- 
wise have an influeoce upon their decision; and, 
thoagh there be no arbitrator to whom they would 
be willing to submit a question of this niaznitnie, no 
one in whose judgment they weuld he willing to 
conlide—this héinz tne ease, and Great Britam and 
the United States setting up antsgonistical claims. 
stand both of them m the condition of judge and ad 
vocate in their owo cause. And dues not every one 
see what must be the result of each putting his 
own construction upon the international law applica- 
ble to the qnestion, and npon the faets? Does not 
every one see that there can be but one mode of 
setting the controversy, viz. the sword? If cam- 
promise fail, the victor's sword must turn the ba- 
lance af justice. There is no other way. Arbitra- 
uan is out ol the question. We cannot find an arhi- 
trator to whom we will entrust the decision of the 
question, We are unwilling to negotiate. We claim 
the whole. We assert our unqnestinnable right to 
the whole country. In individual cases, sir, where 
no trihunal is instituted for the purpuse of determin- 
ing controversies between individuals, the man who 
refuses to compromise, insisting on the full extent of 
his claim, and assuming to judge and determine for 
himself as to the estent of his right, runs the risk of 
forfeiting, in the estimation of those who are interest 
ed, all claim to wisdom, justice, and prudence. 

Now, sir, | hare always thought that since the first 

discovery of that territory the American title is the 
best, where discavery isa sufficient foundation far 
title; hut where discovery was fullowed by posses- 
sion, | supposed there could be no dispute. All the 
world reeugnises in the natives the right of oceupan- 
ey: and the discoverer alone has the right of making 
terms with the natives, either by conquest or by 
purchase. No third party has a right to interfere. 
The right of neeupaney has always been respected, 
while the right of eminent domain belonged to the 
the discoverer who alsa acquired possession. Set- 
tlement | supposed not to be necessary, for this rea- | 
son: If you recognize the right of oceupaney in the 
natives, settlement could not he co nplete so lung as 

that occupancy existed. ‘These have heen my con- 

victions, and 1 thought they had been more or less 

acquiesced in, as a general rule, though there might 

be exceptions; and I think that we lave testimony in 

‘abundance favoring our position, Hence | had sup- 

posed that the British minister did well to place bis 

principal reliance for the right of Great Britain np- 

on the Nuotka Sound convention. Now, sir, whe- 

ther that eonvention was abrogated hy the war of 
1796, as lam inelined to think, is another question, 

aud ane which may he controverted. Trealies are 

not ipso facto made «old by war, espectally those 

made for the guaranty of national rights, but may 

revive again in time of peace, uniess repugnant to 

the terms of peace. It therefore depends npon the 

construction of the Noctka Sound treaty whether 
that treaty still exists, and, consequently, whether 
we are right in the position which has been assumed 

by us. I agree with the eostruction given tu iG | look 
upan itas a commercial treaty, and ane which ac- | 
corded nothing but eommereral privileges; and in 
this view I am prepared to insist that tlie war of 1796 
annulled iL. 

Another view that was presented yesterday, and; 
which was also presented by the secretary of state, | 
and very properly presented, was, suppose that at 
was nut abrogated, and thal sume rightacerued of a 
character which was not to be anmiled, would it 
convey jurisdiction. or sovereignty over the son? d 
think not ‘They did under 1t acquire, it is true, the 
privilege of Roning and of trading; ond not only tlie; 
Speeches m parliament, but the speech vf the king 
limiscit, addressed to pai hament at tne apening ol ihe, 
session, when application. wa» abuut to be made fur 
an arpvanent to compel Spain to make restitution 
for an »njnry intheted upor British subj et», refers, 
to the case of two British vesels having been cap- 
tured by Spaniards on the nor.hwest coast, and therc 
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officers carried to some Spanish port aud imprisoned. | whieh Uie 
fot this violence, | cise the privile 


When they demanded reparation 


Spain returned lor answer, We have already re-| 
leased your subjects; they were taken on the sup-' 


the speeches in the British parliament. on that occa 
sion, while they set up a claim to the privilege of 


Sound, while there was nol a word respect 
sovereignty or Jurisdiction: not at all; but on 
their right to fish and to trate upon the cvast. 
December following we fi»! atlusinn again m ade to | 
the treaty, and what was il? They say that, having 
secured the right of fi-hing and trading upon the 
coast, title is now lo beeume a subject of discussion; 


upon ita 
quired r 
they never clainved before, from the mere circum.’ 


of the sovereign. 
resulted iu this, that the potting down of the posts | negotiate? 
secured a titie; and tence 
was a trealy of concession. 
entertained hy him at that tine. 


before the treaty and after the treaty, 


and | refer to the langnage o 
to show that that gavernment did not entertain the 


the word,) that at the time the Pope of Rome 
the grant to Ferdinand and Isabella, granting 

kingdoms of Castile and L-on this entire continent, 
there was nota sulitary nation upon earth, not one, 
but 
Every bady acknowledged that the Roman pontif 
had the power not only to grant the land of a newly 
discovered cohtinent, but even kings themselves held 
their iniinediate darminions under his grant. 
rope at that time acknowledged his power; inonareh 
prostrated themselves at his feet and receivei] from 
hun their crowns, 
sure; dukes, princes, emperors, all were obedient to 

his will and under his control; and it was oot until 

nearly a century afterwards that his universal coD- , 
trol over the monarchies of Europe began to abate. 


er of the Pope bezan to decline. 
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osition that they ha E trampled upin aur mghtis do 


ntering. the harbors on the coast aud of trading 


with the natives, they do not seriously insist upon 


oy claim to the territory. 
In November, of the same year, another commn 
ication was made by his majesty to parliament, in 


which he states that the only object he hid in vie v 
was to obtain satisfaction for the vielence which had 


sen committed upon British subjects im Nootka 
iag the 
ly as toi 
In! 


| 
| 
nd Mr. Pitt (a. portion of whose speeen has been | 
eferred to) declared in parliainent. that he looked | 
linost in the tight of a conquest. They ae- | 
ights under the Nootka Sound treaty that) 
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tance of putting down posts mseribed with the name 
The dvetrine of discovery, then, 


Sir. Put insisted that iL 
Tuese were the views. 
Well, sir, l take 
his method of showing, by the opinions entertained 
what they 


hemselves appeared lo consider they had gained hy 


the treaty—not the soil, bul the right t» occupy the —that all dis 
fisheries. 
claimed no right before the 


l refer to (hse speeches to show that they 
treaty, but, as soou as 
hey got this, they buasted of it as conferring a title; 
! the Spantsh ininister 


dea of conveying any title. 
Well, there was another reasan why that canstrue. 


tion was given to it, and it was this, (and it might 


the strict sense of 
made 
to the 


ave been made an argument in 


acknowledged the validity of the grant.— 
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and held them only at his plea- 


|t was not until tne refarination of Luther, whieh 


happened nearly one hundred years alter the grant 
of this continent was made, and which grant all 


christendom acknowledzed to be valid, that the pow- 
'Tne first time it 
was disputed on this continent was wheu the Spa- 
uish minister eamplained to the government of Great 
Britain of certain depredations committed by Sir 
Francis Drake. Q icen Elizabeth says in reply: "1f 
vou have been rubued of any thing, itshall be re 
stored; but | deny any claim which Spain has set up 
to any territory in America under a gift of (ne Pope 
of Rowe.” This is the first time When the voice of 
any Christian potentate was raised against the au- 
thority of the Ruman pontif. This universally ac- 
knowledged authority of the Pupe, previous to the 
reformation, is the reason why Esgland had up to 
this time pat forward no claim to territory on the 
northwest coast. 

Well, sir, waiving any dispute that other people 
may have, what was the result as regards ourselves? 
1t turns upon this. whether the Nootka Sound treaty 
was aunulled by the war of 1796? If not anuutled, 
we will adunt there js an incunurance on our utle; 
there i$ n question of that. li that treaty be sui 
in existence, Great Britan acquires under Man un 
qiestionable right to exercise the privilege of fili- 
mg und of waking settlrments lur. the purpose ut 
trading. ‘Phen, sir, our title is incumbcred; uut, as 
l have already. sant, E think atts one of those com- 
mercial Weaties which are abrugated by war. Bat 
| aui not going to say that niry opinan should lave se 
much weight that iis not to be questimed, und that 
because tusis my opinion iL Is weelore unneressa, 
ry to negotiate lurtier. upon the subject. lam nut 
prepared to make so buld aa assertion, particu- 
jariy when f take intu consideration tne continu- 
ed negotiation bet seen Spain aud Great Britain, in 
British considered that the right to exer- 
ge ol fishing aod uf tra lg conferred 
upon then tha right of muking settlements and ol 
permanently occupying the domain. 
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The result, as far as the asion of tne govern oon! of 
Great Batain is concersed? 
rights; (hat she his a title a qure fron Spari. And 


acopl it by peremptority denying her claim, a 


Aud then how shall we stand before Curistendou? 


OF MH. COLQUITT. 


But te return Wirral às the result, ov 


She ii sisis that shet i 
whatalo we hear now? 


; pi 
Y We are not going to oegi 
tlate. 


We do aot want a war, hu! we expect t 


the sappisitian (hat she has only heen endeavoring 
10 lmpase upon us fietitious claims which she badi 
heen deing for so mius years 1n rexard to Spain. 


How can we deny that one title is iacumhered 
when Great Britain was in possession of rights a 
our northwest coast, with our. perfect. kno vledg 
aud without our denial or objection, before ever 
entered, mto the convention of 1318 at all? To 
sure, it i» very patriotie iu gentlemen to say that our. 
title is clear and indisputable up to 54 40; aud L will 
make no argument against the tle of my own g 
veramen!; on the eontrary, | go far our title: but E 
should not do justice to myself, to God, or to iny 
co intry, if L should say that our title is without ir 
eumbrance. The acts of aur own government for- 
bid me to say so. With these facts hefore my eyes, 
can l say that our title is so clear that we must a 
| eannot say,as some gentlemen ha 
said, “Here fix our boundary; do not yield an inch— 
bat come up and argue as hard as you can in support 
of our ttle,” 

Yes: but the president himself says, in his me: 
sage, that our title up to 54 40 is clear. S» he dues. 
But what dues he mean? Phat the queston is settled? 
pute is at an end?—that the line is ra 
—or is it any thing more than a strong expression of 
his own tndividual opinion—of his entire convictior 
of the rightful character of our claim? [t :s sue 
an expression as one would use in caamon parlan 
io stare that convietion. The statement is, in 
judgment, trae; hut technically aug strietly speakin 
it is untrne—for there has heen a dispute about t 
very title for years past. Mr. Polk isa man of t 
much sense to put forth such an assertion m the strie 
and rigid sense of the'terms. It is, I repeat it, 
a strong expression of his own conviction m reg 
to the validity of our elaims. He does not mean ta 
assert that there eannot be any dispute at all upan 
the subject—for, immediately alter writing this se 
tence, lie turned about und went ta negiutiate ahout 
our title. | wonld now write il down, however 
strong my persuasion of the rectitude of our elat 
that tnere was and could he no dispute or question 
about them. And I should not hold them my fri 
who, if 1 did, should hold me to the words, and ins 
on all conseqnences whieh they could be made lo 
draw after them. That was not “backing one’s 
friends." ‘Po put the president into a coroer and 
say to him, * Now, sir, you are in a narrow place 
you have said our title is elear—that there en he f 
question started about it; we therefore considest 
whole matter settled: we hold tuat the line has 
tually heen run; and we mean for hwith ta go ar 
take Oregon np to that line. Tne president nev 
intended his statement to be sa taken. 

But the warm friends of the president here will 
eharze me, if [ say this, with not standing up to thia 
president— with. not supporting and upholding t 
chief magistrate of my country. But on a ques 
of title, no matter how strong my own convicti 
may be, until the principles of national law shall 
| more firmly settled —though the senator from fnd 
;na has far more knowledge of the question, and h 
lar at least thinks he has, far more heart in it tha 
—J imagine it will count but little for him or 
cither to rise here in his place and to say befure the 
worl?! our title s unquestionable. When the wort 
shall Ax upon the senator and myself as infallio 
'expouaders of the law of nations, and shall deere 
that our edict shall stand as final and definitive, 
yond whieh no monarch or nation shall proc 

without an appeal to the sword, then our opini 
| will be of great weight in the matter. Bat I greatl) 
lear that Darope, im looking fur those great and com 
{prehensive mids to whose araranient all must bow 
may pass uis ny, no matter how strenuously and h 
lowliy we may cry out nur title is elear—our title t 
unquestionable. |] tear that te world may nol of 
that acent ne disposed tu putot down so. A Tt tirs 
is mere begging of the qiestiam. Laur deciding 
my own cause. ftis watural that 1. should decide ii 
wy own favor. Tut [am not wilting to say, Pans 
nie pendent and so nislity, and so uris sii pole, ERE 
all ihe powers ot. Barope mut bow te ms thee sin, 
Mr. President | have sam these tings im. conse 
qience ol the speecties w lich have been made here 


] 


ani elsewhere on this question lam myself in fa 
vor ol the line of 519 40'—yet I am eompelled, as 
ay a Christian, wand as a stutesiman, to admit 
that both the pints in the laws of nations and matty 
of the Inets on which we rest in support of our te 
tle, are subjects open to debate. p 


man, 


I moderation—not ahout fighting at all, 
knows we cannol be whipped by all creation; every 


Fin Oregon. 
| still we let the British hold on. 


| Whai! The boys of those men who signe the De- 
| claration of Independenee—the sons of our revolu- 


| know ledgment. 
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Let as see how we stand, The first chapter resad 
ons hy the honmable senator bad respect te our 
iblity to fizht. T eaneor equal the eli quent gentle- 
man from Indiana. I make no pretensions to it; I 
Patiaet draw such a preture ef our national strength 
hnd greatness as he did. Notatall. But | agre: 
lo every word he sail | wish the honorable sena- 
hor to eousider me as just hehiod him. Yes, sir, let 
him remember thatin all (hut ] wo close at his back. 
(But, allowing all he said to be true, and l-t us he 
lever so strong and ever so able to fizbt, that will not 
settle the qnesti n of natimal law. We may he 
able to get the land, budthat will not prove we have 
la title (ait. If we go ta fighting, | am inclined to 
think tiat —may-he—we should conquer. Perhaps 
Wwe might If it comes tua fight J believe strongly 
in the west; but then T would have the senator re- 
member there are others in the eonntry who can 
fight besides the meu of the west. But still, I own, 
] have more reliance on the west. Sir, I am game. 
{A lauzt.] labwaysdd lovea game-fowl and a 
blouded berse. But the chapter read to us hy tlie se- 
nator reads handsomely. It shows that great mis- 
takes have been made abont our national ability.— 
The sen itor goes back to the days of the revolution, ! 
and reminds us of a great many bloody battles that 
were fonght tn those days; and then, in the last war, 
too, he tell. us our navy was so. triumphant; and so 
dt was, aud we have been sonading avd singing its 
praises ever since, and relenrating its triumphs, es- 
peetally ei every 4th of July, and «ill do it again, 
that’s wore, 

Bu det us doc a lete at another chapter, a chap- 
ter which respects our honor, medetatun, and pru- j 
denee. 

In 1790 the B.itish were moking settlements hy 
their Hudson Bay Company on vor worlliwest coast, | 
and in her treaty with Spain it. was acknowledged 
that she had rights of some sort in that country; and 
from 1790 to 1318 she had been carrying on her 
trade and navigation along the coast. (This chap 
ter, remember, is ahout our honor, and justice, and 
Every hody 


one kuows that; that is settled.) Well, sir, ia 1818 
we made a treaty with Great Britain, and in that 
treaty we acknowledged that Britain had some rights 
In 1819 we purchased the Spanish title, 
and let the British hold on. Again: in 1826 we made 
another treaty, aud bought the litle of France, and 
And why? Do not 
tell me that our fathers were afraid; that will ut do. 


tionary sires not willing to fight? But did they ne- 
gotiate?. Did they treat? Yes; they allowed that 
Great Britain had some rights on the northwest 
coast; and now weare trying to gct rid of that ac- 
Sir, we are far more patriotic than 
our sires, We feel the patriotic blocd rushing 
through our hearts with a vehement fury to which 
they were quite strangers. We look down on them 
with pity, if nòt contempt, and say they had unpa- 
triotic hearts and cowardly nerves. Sir, this chap- 


| ter will not read quite so well, 


] 


«this question? 


Letusseea little further. We have bought an 
Outstanding title, but there is an incumbrance upon 
it, and we musl respect it, 

But what is tbe next chapter? We have had one 
upon lionor. We have more willingness to fight 
than our fathers had. We ate more disposed to whip 
all strangers off our borders than they. We are keen 
to wade tuto a war to a degree thay never could pre 
lend to. | velong miyseif to the peace establishment, 
most decididly, Yet at home, most of those who 
know me, know pretty well that | con stand up for 
my rights; that | do not like to have my toes trodden 
on. Yet, I am against all vaporing belorehand. 1 
always, when I was a boy, despised thuse of my 
Schoulfellons who were always waking boasting and 
rami g speeches with a view lo get up quarrels be- 
Cvecu other boys, 

But what is ibe next ebaptii? In 1846 we publish 
to the American people that we have got here Now 
a (Dust wise and pairioti€. president and congress, 
wlio * know their tights and dare maintain then, "— 
Betore now all our presulents und congiesses were 
mere dolts and fiuobies in comparison. But now, m 
both halls o1 congress, we have men truer than steel, 
who are willing, ready, ay, sir, and aaxious and 
paming to beard the British lion, Aud what do the 
peuple say? What do they think while we are here 
So hot flor a fgh? Why, sir, they remember that, 
some eight years or more ago, we had a men—an 
old twan—at the head ul the government whose heart 
never quailed at the thuoght ol danger; a man of iron 
will and of iron nerve. They cannot be made to 
belicve he wasa coward. Aud did he negotiate?— 
Did lie use any means fora peaceful setttement of 
| pass by all pames, and I come to 
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the name of Andrew Jackson — Aud Isay that th» 
whole American heart throughout this land will say 
there must have heen some great diffierly in the 
way, or the hero of the Hermitaze would not have 
negotiated about the matter, He was not afraid of 
Great Britain; he met them with no fortification but 
a few cotton bags. and drove them from eur snil — 
We cannot believe the charm of British superriority 
awed his soul But we no » publish to the world that 
we are wore patriotic (han our predecessors. 

No: I go for our title, aod will support it as far as 
Jean; but 1 aust adimit tha! il isa question which ad- 
outs of controversy, or we should rever have enter- 
ed inte a controversy about it, Aud fant willing to 
leave the question t» that department of the govern- 
ment to which the adjustment of such questions be- 
longs, an: not drive away all possibility ef negotia- 
ting i1 by relaxing the nerves ol the department and 
disheartening all its « (forts. 

] sustain the president in his course; and I will give 
my reasons for honoring him in what he has recom- 
mended. While I "might say that he is ready to 
mee! death on the paie Dorse, and ride down Bog- 
land and trample her as dust onder his feet, T. will 
say that I have confidence in the executive, We} 
have had many speeches made here—and for what?) 
To tell us and tell the world about the great west 
and the great south and the great north; and how 
chivalrous they are; and how resolved they are never 
to yield an inch to the world in arms; all to cheat 
the president into the belief that the time for nego- 
tiati g on this question of Oregon is gone by. This, 
i my opini p. is a class of speeches that do not be- 
rome us. | Say, on the contrary, that the greater 
the disposition exhibited by the president to settle 
this question, in an honorable manner, the more will 
he can for himself the affectionate gratitude of the; 
wise and virtuous and Christian purtion of the Ame- | 
rican people. 

larn for the notice. Ido not helievc, while this! 
convention continues, that Great Britain will ever | 
he willing to terminate this question of joint cecu- 
pancy of the territory. Why should shr? She has 
got all she asks under the treaty solemnly guaranti-| 
ed to her. What interest can she possibly have a 

| 


settling il? Js there any thing to dispose her to do 
so? She has got all she wants—Joint oceupaney and 
joint privileges, It will be wise, thal the question 
shall be settled at ence. 


But we are told that if it is just and right to give 
this notice, then the peace men in both houses have} 
got themselves into a false position. For they say | 
that giving the notice will slop all avenues to nege- | 
tiationz that Great Britain is proud and haughty, and | 
that the notice will give her such mortal offence 
that she will refuse to negotiate at all. If she is so 
whimsical, so fastidious as all that, Jam not for in- 
dulging her biwors. But l do not beleve any such | 
thing. To give the notice i» oue of the rights re- 
served to either party in the convention itself. iy 
the exercise of our undoubted right causes her to 
take offence, I am nnt one to consult her whims.— 
But 1 do not think that that sagacious government 
will act hke the invalid whese stamach was so niveh 
out of order that he could not take any thing upon 
it at all, and could not retain cven that, [A laugh.] 

But, granting that war should he the result of the 
notice, shall we be any better ull ten years hence?— 
Supposing that by delay we should remain without 
war for ten or twenty years, still will not the notice 
he wai? Aud do you not suppose that our posterity 
will have the same love of peace and the same in- 
uispo-ition towards the evils of war that we lave; — 
Why should notice he given any more then than now? 
and would they settle the question any heiter than 
we can? They say, because then our population 
will have multiphed in Oregon. Well, and what 
(hen? Will that settle the question of right?—-a ques- 
tion ef litle? Suppose we can out-settle and out: | 
populate the Enghsi in Oregon ten to one; will that} 
abrogate a national right? Woll not the question re-} 
main still uatou: hed? Does the henoraole DH 


believe, can he think sa of his own gaveriunent, as 
lu suppose that because we shall then be strong we 
«ill exact that which now we dare not demandi— 
Surely nut. No sir, no; not if we shonld have a la- 
milj settled on every t«enty acres in Oregon, ‘The 
question will be then just where it is nuw. 

It is said that, if we give this notice, at lhe end of 
twelve months, of the question shall not be settled, 
there will be war. Well, sir, it is not unlikely; but 
that does not scare me. If every honorable means 
of settling. this controversy ina peaceful manner 
shalt have been tried in vain; if Great Britain shal 
be unjust aud exacting in her demands, because she 
is resolved there shall be war—} say, let it come.— 
But 1 do uot believe that such will be the case. 1 de 
pot believe that sbe is any more anxious for a war 
than we arc. I believe that an Englishman looks 
upon a ficld of blood and slaughter just as we lock 
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al 1s ond, with her enormous debt, her grainbling pos 
pulation, her heavy taxes, and vast expenditures, 
she is quite as unwilling to enter on an unnecessary 
contest as we can he. Whilea war will be to us 
disastrons, highly so, to her it will be ruinous, Her 
manufartures require peace; her commerce requires 
peace. Her bondholders must h«come bankrupt, lier 
social order disturbed, if war should bs forced upon 
her. In every avenue her interests must suffer, and 
suffer deaply—and she knows it. 

But 1 chject to the doctrine that we must fizat any 
how, and. there must he no negotiation. It is true 
that, if we give notice, at the end of twelve months 
there may he war. But are not twelve months a 
long enough time te settle this question? 1 should 
say, if we cannot settle it in twelve months, we can- 
not in twelve years. It is ample time: and if nego- 
tiators eannot settle it in tat time, we will settle it 
for ourselves, Before then I admit there will pro- 
bably be some controversy—and we have no arbi- 
trator: but F do not fear the resuit if we honorably 
negotiate. Britain cannot desire a war with us. [t 
is impossible. She may be lorced into it, or ambi- 


| tion may lead her into it, or she may be taunted and 


provoked into it. But ber manufactures cannot do 
without what we can supply. Tocul cif the impor- 
tation of cur colten could not but be very ruinous to 
(hat vast interest, 

I confess that | felt my heart beat in unison with 
the honorable senator from Olio, (Mr. Allen,) in 
much thal he said te the senate, when he talked to 
us about the outrages of monarchical power in Bue 
rope. ] felt my breast throb with the impulse to 
reboke those proud and cppressive powers who 
would draw their stranglfg arms around the awak- 
ening energies of freedom throughout the world. L 
felt tm my inmest heart that the senator's language 
was American in its spirit; and | am an American. 
When ] behold those powers uniting to erect their 
bastions on our southern flank, and securing great 
commercial points, such as may give them the com- 
mand of the whole coast of the southern continent, 
my heart beats high in my bosom with the indignant 
spirit of a native of America; and ] cannot but wish 
that all who inhahit this continent should know and 
understand that there are hearts here which can vi- 
brale in sympathy with their own in every effort to 
resist oppression. But, while } have all these feel- 
ings in the strongest degree, and ] feel ready to bid 
England an open defiance if she attempts to touch 
iny countey^s rights, honor furbids that when I am 
my own advocate and my ovn judge, | should treat 
the claims of o hers against me with disrespect.— 
Honor, sir, our honor forhids it. And, if we act on 
any other principle, or in any other spirit, no part of 
Christendom will hold us justified. 

But the only question legitimately hefore us is tha 
question of notice to Great Britain. That alone 
should have been discussed here; and if Ihave been 
drawn iuto remarks not strictly applying to that 
question, it has been by a systematic effort to pro- 
duce an impression thoughout this land that the ques- 
tion of title to 540 40% is a settled question; that the 
government has drawn that line, and resolved not to 
give up a pebble or a sand on thts side of it, [have 
tended a part of my speech specially to rebuke 
that endeavor, I fall out with none, howcver, who 
happen to differ. from me in. opinion tucicly on the 
question of title. 

I go for notice, with or without modification: but, 
in censequenee of the character of the debate, I 
vw anl to be put right upon the record. } go for bo- 
norable negotiation; aná | will not follow those who 
would breathe in this notice the language of war.— 
The notice in itself is not a warlike measure, and 
could not he so understood were it not from its con- 
nexion witli the d: bate whicli precedes it. ] like very 
much the preamble and resolutions moved by the 
honorable senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) 
1 do not like so well his resolution giving diserction 
to the president to give the notice, but feltered dy 
what be says in relation lo time. Coutd that feature 
be changed J am ready to go for the resolution. And 
Twill zo further. Nutwithstanding the iinpulation 
i» winch I may cxpose myself of having a weak 
head and au unpatrioiie heart, ] will add an amend- 
ment declaring an earnest desire thal the cuntrover- 
sy may be settled by negotiation, so! as to preserve 
the peace of both nations. There would be no ne- 
eessity for such an addition, were il not for the dis- 
cussions which have taken place, and lor the lan- 
guage in which certain fiery spirits among us have 
induled. When the president and congress shall 
have shown to the reBecting and virtuous portion of 
the country that they have exhausted all honorable 
and proper means to seltle the coutrovery, if war 
shali come, it will find thousands of swords drawn 
by an incensed people, ready to light the administra- 
tion through all the darkness and the horrors of 
war. 


CHRONICLE. 


Retations with Mexico. We have had nothing 
new fiom onr southern neighbors this week. An arri- 
val at New Orleans, brings a somewhat different ver- 
sion of the news we had last week via Pensucola (to 
the 17th of January) and rather more unfriendly in 
character. ‘lhe story that à counter revoiution had com- 
oenced against Paredes’ government, is discrediied— 
and an attemptis making to increase the army forthwith 
fiem 40,000 ta 60,000 men. 


"Tug Army oF Occuration™ Acconnts from Cor- 
pus Christi staie, have received orders to proceed to 
take up a positon at the mouth of the Rio del Nurte— 
and are making dispusitiens aceordingly—though appa- 
rently withunt some reluctance. It 1s a sad season we 
should judge for movements of troops, munitions, aud 
stores, in that alluvial soil. 


SECRETARY WALKER'S REPORT ON THE TARIFF. "The 
Washiugton Union eontradiets the starement which was 
published on the arrival of the Cambria, that the seere- 
tary oi the treasury’s report on the tariff had been sent 
to England belore it was transmitted to congress,—and 
asseris that * no copy" was sent to England but the 
printed report. 7 

‘Fhe Union adds: *As' regards the bill. prepared by 
Mr. Walker, it waa only finished on last Tuesday week, 
and was sent ta the committee the day it was finished, 
and has not yet reached Hoagland. The estimates of the 
duties that probably will be yielded on each article were 
only finished on Saturday, the 21st of February, and a 
copy sent to the conimittee in the course of yesterday. 
The estimated net revenue nader the biil ja not twenty- 
two millions, but nearly iweuty-four millions; and Mr. 
Walker, in sending the estimates to. the eommitiee, has 
expressed the opinion that tere may and oughi to be a 
anll further reduction on the payment of the public 
debt," &e. 
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We read the statement alluded to by the Union, 
with mirufcation as well aa astonishment. OF firat 
meeting with it in the columns of the Baltimore Sven, a 
paper friendly to the present admisistrauon, the first to 
obtain and publish (he news brought by the Cambria in 
our state, we hesitated, but when they next day issued 
their “a-coud edition” of the news by the Cambria, eon- 
taining the following paragraph: “Mr. Secretary Wal- 
kei's report oa the tariff had been cummunicaled to the 
British government long before it was made known even 
to the proper eominitiee. of the United States house of 
representatives” we presumed, of course, they must 
have dne authority for making such a statement. 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Pa- 
treat, noticing the sbuve contradiction of the Union, af- 
ter refering the insertion of the statement to the same 
authority that we derived it from, he Sua) adds: 

“The editor (of the Union) maks a sweeping denial. 
He says: “Ne one had a copy of his report until it was 
seat to congress.” '*No copy went to England but the 
printed report” Has the editor authority for saying this? 
I hope I shall be pardoned for reminding him that seve- 
ral important things have been sivuily denied by the ol- 
L.cial'orean, which afterwards proved to. be trur! Will 
the editor say that Mr. Pakenham, the British minister, 
was notin Mr. Walker’s room, when the first eupy, or 
one of the first copi.s, of the latter's report was lying on 
the tsble, and that Mr. Walker did not present the re- 
port to the minister, who, deeming it of the highest iin- 

ortance to the British ministry, transmiited it home to 
iis goverhment, with Mr. Walker's permission! lask 
if. before any cumment was made aboul this maner, 
Mr. Walker did not himself make a merit of the act, 
hy voluntarily declaring that, at tho interview which 
Mr. Pakenham had with hun, at his room, he gave the 
first copy he had of his report to that gentleman? 
* Allthat the editor says in regard to this matier of a 
bargain, between the administration aud the British go- 
vernment, by which we are to have bartered away a 
great, healthful, aud glorious measure, in exchange for a 
strip of Oregon, which the same administration solemu- 
ly declares is all ours already, only serves to convince 
the doubting and thase who have hesitated, that such is 
tlie facit 
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Business Crrenes. ‘The Circular of Baring, Brothers 
& Co., London, Feb, 3rd, says—“At present the news 
from the Usted States paralysea all operations, and 
where sales are pressed, very luw prices must be aub- 
mitted to,” ~ 

There is one qualifying ingredient in this continued 
want of cunfidenee—this determination. not to believe 
in the stability and valne of American stocks, which the 
capitalisis of Europe keep up. and that is, that the 
amount of American stocks held in Europe is, thereby, 
rapidly diminisued, and. eunsequently, ihat the amount 
oì our indebtedness to Europeans, and of aunual inter 
est payable upon said debts, is every year lesa nnd less. 
The Circular ubove quoted anys—" The result of the 
operations of 1815 has been, asin the preceding year, a 
diminution of the amount of capital atock held in Europe. 
A reimbarsement of about two millions ol dullars has 
been regularly effected by the State of New York, and 
676,000 dollars have been repaid by the Union Bank of 
Louisiana, in addition toa considerable amount of Olio, 
Pennsyivamo, and other stocks, which have been for- 
werded for remittance and sold in ths United Statea — 
On the other hend the investments have heen very small, 
nor can we anticipate any dispoaition to purchase enber 
old or fresh securities until the dillerences between the 
United States and Great Britain are amicably settled and 
thoze states which are still defaulters have ahewn ther 
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willingness and ability to recommence and continue the 
regular d au of future divideads and to conelude 
what wili be regarded here as an an equitable arrange- 
ment fur the arreared interest. Upon the stocks of seve 
ral states, the amount of dishonored over due interest 
has unturtusately increased, and thus has addéd so 
much to the debt, whilst it weakens the ereditof the 
United States.” 

Very well, stick to that "liones?* ald John—stick to 
that only a few years longer; send us home our stocks 
at the rate we have been absorbing them sinee the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1842, and as unr reeuperaiive 
energies redeem us from the ruinous disasters caused 
mainly by the ten years of “free trade” which preceded 
that act—give us seven years more, under our existing 
regulations, and instead of havieg millions of dollars to 
pay every year to your capitalists on the utmost of the 
debts we owe, you will be looking in vain lor “American 
securities" at less than par. 

Business is suspended toa great extent by the sudden 
and severe return of winter weather. We have not had 
severer cold during the whole winter than is at present 
experienced here. 

Speenlsübn ard enterprise is suspended by doubta 
as to the issue of our foreign disputes. 

The money market, though mentioned by some papers 
as ea-ier, is said in oiliers to be tighter than for some 
time,—and especially at Boston, where 8 a9 per cent. is 
obtained for the best of paper, and the banks refuse 
mach thatis offered, At New York the papers say 6a 
Tis the prevailing rate. Some heavy failures amonyst 
pravision dealers are announced. At Philadelphia, 
Bicknelits Repurter says 9 per cent is the prevailing rate 
for maney. 

Priees of almost every thing slightly declining. 


* 

Baoccutgg Warer. The faculty have been in camma- 
tion, ranging on each aide of the question, whether this be 
a venuine slyptie, beyond all ever known or imagined. or 
whether it be but another uf the specious humhugs of the 
day. We have accounts of various experiments. A late 
one ia from the Baltimore American of the 10th inst., as 
follows;—" Yesterday we wituessed an experiment to 
test its properties, conducted by Dr. Ninian Pinkney, of 
the U. S. Navy, assisted hy Dy. Joseph B. Coskery, of 


lihe D. S. Navy, Hargrave Hiickley, Chas. S. Arcam- 


bal, Edward Jamet, Alfred Laroque, and E. Laraque, 
studenta of medicine. in the Washington Universitv.— 
A sheep was placed on a table, and at half past four the 
carotid artery was entirely severed. Tiie art r al blead 
immediately gushed forth in a large volume and with 
great rapidity. Tne styptic was instantly applied. and 
ihree small pledgets of wool saturated wiih it were intru- 
duced into the wound and in immediate contact with 
the wounded artery. ln about a minnte the blood en- 
tirely ceased to flow, nnd in passing through the wound 
coagulated quickly and firmly, showing cenclusively that 
it had been acted nupun by the water. Ths pressure was 
hep: up fer half an hour, and a pertion of the wool re- 


moved and freshly saturated pieces re-applied, The | 
wound was then bandaged, and in an hour and a half: 


after the operation the sheep stood upon his legs and 
walked about. At seven o'clock we saw the animal, and 
found it eating. r 

* A New York paper has an account of a simlar ex- 
periment in that city, "There were assembled some 
of onr most distingnished physicians and surgeons, 
among them Drs. 
saek, and Wilkes. Dr. Mott was specially invited to be 
present, but conld not make it convenient, A sheep 
was laid on the table; Dr. Barabino made an incision in 
the neck aad opened the carotid artery—not by a slight 
puncture, but by a lang transverse cut—that all but sepa- 
rated i| entirely. ‘The blood spouted as from an artery 
it does, A pledget of wool plucked tram the back of 
the animal was laid, and hahtly held on the wound, and 
the water was then plentifully applied. lua few mi- 
nutes the flow of blood was checked—ia ten minutes 
mure ii had ceased—in twenty niinutes the pledget was 
withdrawn, not wiihout sume effort, owing to its stron 
adhesion to the part, and the wound was free from blood- 
and the artery closed! In five and twenty minutes tlie 
animal was walking about the yard. These are the 
facts as we witnessed them. We offer no speculations 
thereon.” 


Bacrinore axo Onto Raitaoap. A bill for the «x. 
tension of the read to Wheeling, amending previons 
aets for that purpuse after a hard fight, finally passed 
tlie house uf delegates of Virginia on the 25th inst, 


Dearvus. during the last week by small pox, in New 
York 6. Philadelphia 15, and at Baltimore 9. 

At Baltimore, total of deaths 77, of whom 20 were 
under one year; 19 were free colored, 2 slaves; 14 died 
of consumption, 11 of measels. m 

Whole number of deaths in the city of New York, 
during the pa-t year, 1315. 10,033—.[ whom there were 
white males 5,554, white females 4,892, black males 261 
black femalea 276; of these there were of the age uf tive 
years and ander 5,865, from five to teu 410, from ten tu 
tweniry 339, fram tvanty to thirty 1,161, trom thirty to 
forty 1,131, from forty to fifty 760, from fifty to sixty 317. 
from sixty tu. eeventy 313, from seventy to eighty 206. 
from eighty tw ninety lH, trom ninety to one hundred 
21, one hundred and over 3, unknown 106, ‘The princi 
pal causes st death are as follows: Consumption 1,659, 
convulsions 721, favers 501, cholera infantum 623, ap 
puplexy 252, congestion of the brain 186, violent death 
165, old aue 113. 

Retancession. Alexandria D. C. A memorial waa 
passed a few daya aimes irom the corporation of Alex- 
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andria to the legislature of Virginis, asking for, and t| 
legislature hy unanimons vote of beth houses, pass 
resolutions in favor of, a retrocession of Alexandria to the 
state uf Virginia - 

Georgetawn.—A similar application was made a fev 
years since to the legislature of Maryland from the au 
thurities of Georgetown, for a retrocession to Marylan 
which was also favorably received, and approved by t 
lezisiature «f Maryland. A like proposition if made 
the ciy of Washington, would meet with an equali 
eordial reception. But what would Uncle Sam say? ] 
would be one method of staying abolition petitions for 
ihe district ef Columbia. 


Santa Fz. The Independence (Missouri) Expositer] 
ef the 7th, notices the arrival of another company 
tradere from Santa Fe, at that place, They left Chihi 
hua on the Ist of December and Santa Fe on the Ist of 
January, performing the trip in. thirty-four days. They 
brought with them abvut $35,000, the most of which i 
said to have been torwarded by residents of New M 
ico to. meet their indebtedness in eastern cities. Th 
adventure is regarded as testing the practicability of 
making this journey at any season of the year. "They 
carried provender snfticient for their mules. On the 
route, they experienced but one snow storm; otherwise. 
the weather was favorable, but a hule cold. The pali- 
ucal news is of no interest. 


STEAMBOAT DISASTERS. The Osceola, bound fro 
Cheraw to Charleston, S. C., with 600 bags of coitun 
exploded one of her boilera last week, by which three 
firemen were seriously injured. The cargo was not da 
maged, and the hull of the boat is injured. 


A sHowea oF woams. J. S. Davis, publishes in the 
last Congregational Journal, Concord, N. H., that on 
returning from Piermont on the morning of the 1st De- 
cember last, he noticed upon the snow which had fal- 
len the night before, something that looked like oats, 
sown breed.east On alighting from his carriage to ex 
amine, he found them to be living worms, ol aboot one 
inch in length, of a brown color, and having twelve or 
sixteen legs. They evidenced life by coiling up on be 
ing touched. ‘The ground was hard, frozen before the 
tall of snow. No trees were in the vicinity. They lay 
in hundreds in all directions for an extent of five miles, 
over which Mr. D. was the first to make tracks in the 
snow. 


Tne cost or FASHION.—It is said that five hundred 
millions uf. dollara are spent annually in the U. Strates 
for such articles of dress as are subject to the fluctuation 
of fashion. Of this sum, itis cornpited that 16 millions 
are spent for hats, prohahly abont 20 millions for caps 
and bonnets, and for other articles of dress not less than 
400 millions. 

A carco or Mutes.—The bark Montgomery waa 
loaded yesterday at city wharf, with seventy-two mules 
for Mauritius. The animals came from Ohio, and were 
putin a pen made on the wharf of the bundles of hay 
which they are to eat oa the passage. They had tha 
honar of being stung abeard individually, much to th 
amusement of spectators. thoug& apparently but little to 
their own satisfaction. Weare told this is the largest 
cargo of the kind ever cleared here. [Boston Post. 


Tue Moamon Exopu:, has aetnally commenced. A 
campany saii to be about two thousand in number, has 
crossed the Mississippi river from Nenyoo, on their way 
to Oregon or to. California. as the cose may be. They 
are mostly young men, the elite" of the army, well pro- 
vided and provisioned. One sccount states that “Tha 
Twelve," who exereise church and state dominion over 
the tribe, seeretly passed the river at night, and joined 
the flitting detachment, apprehensive of attack from the 
‘cant Mormons,’ who continue to threaten. General 
Warren, who is in command of the Illinois militia on. 
that station, has issued “general orders" strictly forbid- 
ing any assanlt on. the Mormons, and advising the use 
of arms, if necessary, in resisting any attempt to molest 
them. 


Tre ArPAca, one of the hardiest species of animal 
that farnish wool for manufacturing, is about to be 
introduced into the United States. "This animal inha- 
hits the slopes, table lands, and mountains of Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Chili, enduring all the vicissitudes of climate. 
They are found 12,000 feet above the level of the sea— 
where they deriva a subsistence [rom the toss, &c., 
growing upon the rocks, exposed to all the rigors of tha 
elements, und receiving neither fuod nor care from the 
hand of man. The shepherd only visita them oceasion- 
ally; yet such are their pregariims habits, that the mem», 
bers of ono flock seldom stray away and mix with ano- 
ther, being kept in this discipline by the older ones who 
know their gronnds, and become attached to the place 
of their nativity, to which they return ot night, evincinu 
an astunisiing vigilance and sagacity in keeping the 
young ones tugether, aad free from harm In the tore 
mation of their stomach they resemble the camel, and 
ean undergo extreme hunger and thirst. Their meat ia 
tender, whalesume, and savory, and is recommended 
by physicians to invalids in prefere:ce to fowls—fer all 
doclare that their ment is extremely wholesoine, and as 
paletable as that of fat sheep in Costile. 

“The cost of importing three hundred will be $10 500, 
dehvered in New York. Of tha sum $3,000 have al- 
ready bean promised. For this movement the public are 
indebted to R. L. Pell, Esq., of Ulster county. 


Wootten Factory. Tha Biy Siata Woollen com- 
any, eapite] $1,000,000, ure about to buila two large 
collen factories. 
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